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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   PEOPLE'S   EDITION. 


rpHOUGH  the  death  of  one  of  the  writers  of  this  book  has 
-*-    now  thrown  the  sole  responsibility  of  revision  on  the  sur- 
vivor, the  plan  of  a  ^  People's  Edition  "  was  contemplated  by  both 
writers  from  the  time  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 

The  survivor,  in  doing  his  best,  while  his  life  was  yet  spared, 
to  prepare  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers  a  book  which  has  been 
received  with  remarkable  favor,  has  found,  however,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  simplest 
course  would  have  been  to  give  the  text  of  the  work  without 
the  notes ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  many  parts  of  the  narrative 
would  thus  have  been  left  destitute  of  important  illustration,  and 
many  passages  of  the  Epistles  would  have  embarrassed,  rather 
than  helped,  the  mere  English  reader.  On  the  assumption,  then, 
that  some  of  the  notes  must  be  retained,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  selection.  The  writer  of  this  pre&ce  might  easily  have  cut 
down  his  own  notes  to  a  very  narrow  compass;  but  how  was  he 
to  deal  with  the  notes  of  a  friend  whom  he  could  not  consult  7 
To  have  omitted  nearly  all  the  former,  and  to  have  retained  all 
the  latter,  would  have  been  to  disturb  the  whole  symmetry  of 
the  book.    Then  came  the  further  difficulty, — that^  so  £»  as  the 
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notes  were  criticismB  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
were,  in  the  two  former  editions,  based  on  the  original  text  Ex- 
clusion or  adaptation  in  all  such  cases  was  necessary  for  the  reader 
who  is  presumed  not  to  know  Greek.  •  But  criticisms  of  this  kind 
are,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the  notes  on  the 
Epistles,  which  were  not  translated  by  the  present  editor:  so  that 
some  change  was  most  required  precisely  where,  to  him,  adapta- 
tion was  most  difficult  of  execution,  or  where  he  was  naturally 
most  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  exclusion. 

It  is  hoped,  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  general  appro 
bation  will  be  secured  for  the  arrangement  which  has  been, 
adopted.  Those  readers  have  throughout  been  kept  in  view, 
who,  though  well  educated,  would  not  find  it  easy  to  refer  to 
Greek  or  German  books.  Some  few  technical  Greek  terms  are 
retained ;  and  here  and  there  there  ia  a  reference  to  classical 
Authors,  which  has  seemed  peculiarly  important,  or  which  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  remove :  but,  on  the  whole,  there  are  few 
citations  except  from  books  which  are  easily  within  reach.  The 
references  to  Scripture  are  very  frequent;  and  it  is  believed  that 
such  references  can  hardly  be  too  firequent  It  is  presumed  that 
the  reader  has  the  Authorized  Version  before  him ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  notes  will  continue  to  be  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Greek  New  Testament  Some  criticisms  must 
necessarily,  however,  be  taken  for  granted ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
occasional  reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  larger  editions.^ 
In  Mr.  Conybeare's  part  of  the  work,  no  alteration  whatever  has 
been  made,  except  as  regards  the  verbal  adjustments  requisite 
for  leaving  out  the  Greek.'    It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  his 

^  The  first  edition,  in  qoarto,  and  with  oonne  of  a  thoitnigh  repenual :  bat,  besides 

•ftrj  nomerons  illustrations,  was  completed  in  the  modifications  mentioned  abore,  the  notes 

18S9  :  the  second,  with  fewer  illnstrations,  bat  in  the  narratire  portion  are  rerj  considerablj 

after  carefol  rerision,  was  published  in  1856.  retrenched.    Thus  each  of  the  three  editions 

In  this  edition,  the  illustrations  are  still  few-  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
er;  the  text  is  unaltered,  with  the  exception  *  This  remark  applies  to  the  general  bod^i 

of  slight  rerba!  changes    suggested  in  the     of  the  work.    The  Appendices,  written  by  Mr 
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translation  of  some  phrases  and  his  interpretation  of  some  texts 

might  have  been  modified  if  he  had  taken  part  in  the  revision. 

Wherever  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  express  a  difference 

of  opinion,  this  is  separately  indicated.^    Such  cases  are  very  few. 

The  separate  responsibilities  of  the  whole  work  are  clearly  stated 

in  the  Postscript  to  the  Introduction. 

The  present  writer  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  what 

he  has  done,  in  this  edition,  with  considerable  labor,  and  to  the 

best  of  his  judgment  and  ability;  but  this  he  can  say  with  truth, 

that,  while  he  feels  the  imperfection  of  his  own  work,  this  last 

revision  has  left  in  his  mind  a  higher  estimate  than  ever  of  the 

parts  written  by  his  fellow-laborer  and  friend. 

J.  a  a 

Con  jbeare,  hare  been  abbieriated  in  conformity  and  other  retrenchments  have  been  made  here 

with  the  principles  stated  aboYe.    Snch  qnes-  in   ■coordance  with  the  special  aim  of  this 

tions  as  the  Terbal  pecnliarities  of  the  Pastoral  edition. 

Epistles  could  haidlj  be  presented  with  clea^  ^  B/notes  in  sqoare brackets,  distinguished 

■ess  10  those  who  hare  no  knowledge  of  Greek;  l^  the  letter  h. 
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INTRODUCTION.* 


THE  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul  himself  and  of  tbe 
drcumstances  by  which  he  was  sorromided. 

Hie  biography  of  the  Apostle  must  be  compiled  from  two  sources :  first,  his  own  let- 
ters; and,  secondly,  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hie  latter,  after  a  slight 
dcetch  o£  his  early  history,  supplies  us  with  fuller  details  of  his  middle  life ;  and  his  Epis- 
tles afford  much  subsidiary  information  concerning  his  missionary  labors  during  the  same 
period.  The  light  concentrated  upon  this  portion  of  his  course  makes  darker  by  contrast 
the  obscuri^  which  rests  upon  the  remainder;  for  we  are  left  to  gain  what  knowledge  we 
can  of  his  later  years  from  scattered  hints  in  a  few  short  letters  of  his  own,  and  fit>m 
A  sin^e  sentence  of  his  disciple  Clement. 

But,  in  order  to  present  any  thing  like  a  livhqr  picture  of  St  Paul's  career,  much 
more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  transcript  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  even  where  it  is  full- 
est Every  step  of  his  course  brings  us  into  contact  with  some  new  phase  of  ancient  life, 
unfiuniliar  to  our  modem  experience,  and  upon  which  we  must  throw  light  from  other 
sources,  if  we  wish  it  to  form  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  For  example,  to  comprehend 
the  influences  under  which  he  grew  to  manhood,  we  must  realize  the  position  of  a  Jewish 
fiunily  in  Tarsus ;  we  must  understand  the  kind  of  education  which  the  son  of  such  a 
fiunHy  would  recdve  as  a  boy  in  his  Hebrew  home,  or  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  his  riper  youth  **  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel "  in  Jerusalem ;  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  profession  for  which  he  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training,  and  appreciate  the 
station  and  duties  ot  an  expounder  of  the  Law.  And,  that  we  may  be  fully  qualified  to 
do  all  this,  we  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the  Boman  Empire  at  the  time, 
and  especially  of  its  system  in  the  provinces ;  we  should  also  understand  the  political 
position  of  the  Jews  of  the  ^  Dispersion ; "  we  should  be  (so  to  speak)  hearers  in  their 
synagogues;  we  should  be  students  of  their  Babbinical  theology.  And  in  like  manner, 
as  we  Mkm  the  Apostle  in  the  different  stages  of  his  varied  and  adventurous  career,  we 
must  strive  continually  to  bring  out  in  thdr  true  brightness  the  half-effaced  forms  and 

1  [UkasbMoOoii^  better  to  leave  this  Intro-  lellng  to  vlewe  end  lUiirtretloiif  ere  not  etriotly 
dnetloii  fotte  mtooehed,  though  the  peeeegee  re-       ^pUeeble  to  the  preeent  edition.— B.] 
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coloring  of  the  scene  in  which  he  acts ;  and  while  he  ^becomes  all  tliin^t  to  all  men,  that 
he  might  bj  all  means  sare  some,"  we  must  form  to  oorselyes  a  living  likeness  of  the 
things  and  of  the  men  among  which  he  mored,  if  we  would  rightlj  estimate  his  work. 
Thns  we  must  stodj  Christianily  rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism ;  we  must  realise  the 
position  iji  its  early  churches  with  their  mixed  society,  to  which  Jews,  Proseljtes,  and 
Heathens  had  each  contributed  a  characteristic  element ;  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to  be 
umpires  Q£  we  may  so  speak)  in  their  violent  internal  divisions ;  we  must  listen  to  the 
^Tife  of  their  schismatic  parties,  when  one  said,  ''I  am  of  Paul;  and  anotiier,  I  am  of 
Apollos ;  '^  we  must  studj  the  true  character  of  those  early  heresies  which  even  denied 
the  resurrection,  and  advocated  impurity  and  lawlessness,  claiming  the  right  ''to  sin  that 
grace  might  abound,**^  " defiling  the  mind  and  conscience  "'  of  their  followers,  and  mak- 
ing them  '^ abominable  and  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  reprobate;"'  we  must 
trace  the  extent  to  which  Greek  philosophy,  Judaizing  formalism,  and  Eastern  supersti- 
tion, blended  their  tainting  influence  with  the  pure  fermentation  of  that  new  leaven  which 
was  at  last  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  civilized  society. 

Again :  to  understand  St  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  missionary  to  the  Heathen,  we 
must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which  he  visited ;  the  character  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the  pdnts  of  intersection  between  the  politi- 
cal history  ni  the  world  and  the  scriptural  narrative ;  the  social  organization  and  grada- 
tion 9f  ranks,  for  which  he  eiyoins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  specially 
refers  in  many  of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children,  slaves  and  mas- 
ters, which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  the  quality 
and  influence,  under  the  early  Empire,  of  the  Ghreek  and  Bonuin  religions,  whose  effete 
corruptness  he  denounces  with  such  indignant  scorn ;  the  public  amusements  ctf  the  peo- 
ple, whence  he  draws  topics  of  warning  or  illustration ;  the  operation  of  the  Boman  law, 
under  which  he  was  so  ftequentiy  amdgned ;  the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried,  and  the 
magistrates  by  whose  sentence  he  suffered;  the  legionary  soldiers  who  acted  as  his 
guards ;  the  roads  by  which  he  travelled,  whether  through  the  mountains  of  Lycaonia 
or  the  marshes  fji  Latium ;  the  course  of  commerce  by  which  his  journeys  were  so  often 
regulated ;  and  the  character  of  that  imperfoct  navigation  by  which  his  lifo  was  so  many 
times*  endangered. 

While  thus  trying  to  live  in  the  lifo  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to  call  up  the  figure  of  the 
past  fi'om  its  tomb,  duly  robed  In  all  its  former  raiment,  every  help  is  welcome  which  en- 
ables us  to  fill  up  the  dim  outline  in  any  part  of  its  reality.  Especially  we  delight  to  look 
upon  the  only  one  of  the  manifold  features  of  that  past  existence  which  still  is  living. 
We  remember  with  pleasure  that  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  still  c(mibine  for  us  in 
the  same  landscapes  which  passed  before  the  tjes  of  the  wayfaring  Apostle.  Hie  plain 
<d  CiUcia;  the  snowy  distances  ctf  Taurus;  the  cold  and  rapid  stream  ci  the  Cydnus; 
the  broad  Orcmtes  under  the  shadow  of  its  steep  banks,  witii  their  thickets  of  jasmine  and 

» 

^Bom.vLl.  « «<TlirloeliAveIfidferedaliipwreck,'>SCk>r.zL 

•  TttLlS.  «;  and  Hito  WM  U/tam  ha  wm  wreok»d  upoa 

•TltLie. 
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6  laader;  the  hills  which  ^stand  about  Jenualem,'*'  the  ''aiched  fountains  cold"  fai  the 
ravines  below,  and  those  ''floweiy  brooks  beneath  that  wash  their  hallowed  feet;"  the 
eapes  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Sea;  the  craggy  summit  of  Areopagus;  the  landlocked 
harbor  of  STracnse ;  the  towering  cone  of  .Sitna ;  the  Tolnptaons  loveliness  of  the  Cam- 
pauian  shore, — all  these  renudn  to  us,  the  imperishable  handiwork  of  Nature.  We  can 
still  look  npon  the  same  trees  and  flowers  which  he  saw  clothing  the  mountains,  giving 
color  to  the  plains,  or  reflected  in  the  rivers;  we  may  think  of  him  among  the  palms  of 
Syria,  the  cedars  c£  Lebanon,  the  olives  of  Attica,  the  green  Isthmian  pines  of  Corinth, 
whose  leaves  wove  those  **  &ding  garlands  "  which  he  contrasts  '  with  the  ^  incormptible 
crown,"  the  prize  for  which  he  fought  Nay,  we  can  even  still  look  upon  some  of  the 
works  of  man  which  filled  him  with  wonder,  or  moved  him  to  indignation.  The  ^  tem- 
ples made  with  hands"' which  rose  before  him — the  very  apotheosis  of  idolatry — on 
the  Acropolis,  still  stand  in  almost  undiminished  migesty  and  beauty.  Hie  mole  on  which 
he  landed  at  Pnteoli  still  stretches  its  ruins  into  the  blue  waters  ctf  the  bay.  The  remains 
of  the  Baian  villas,  whose  marble  porticoes  he  then  beheld  glittering  in  the  sunset, — his 
first  specimen  of  Italian  luxury, — still  are  seen  along  the  shore.  We  may  still  enter 
Rome  as  he  did  by  the  same  Appian  Boad,  through  the  same  Capenian  Gate,  and  wander 
among  the  ruins  of*'  CsBsar's  palace  "^  on  the  Palatine,  while  our  eye  rests  upon  the  same 
aqueducts  radiating  over  the  Campagna  to  the  unchanging  hills.  Those  who  have  visited 
these  spots  must  often  have  felt  a  thiiU  of  recollection  as  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Apostle ;  they  must  have  been  conscious  how  much  the  identity  of  the  outward  scene 
broo^^t  them  into  communion  with  him,  while  they  tried  to  image  to  themselves  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  must  have  looked  upon  the  objects  before  them.  They  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  will  &el  how  imperfect  a  biography  of  St  Paul  must  be  without  faithful 
representations  of  the  places  which  he  visited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  views*  which  are 
contained  in  the  present  work  (which  have  been  diligentiy  collected  from  various  sources) 
will  supply  this  desideratum.  And  it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  biogra- 
phy, nothing  but  true  and  fidthfol  representations  of  the  real  scenes  will  be  valuable ; 
these  are  what  is  wanted,  and  not  ideal  representations,  even  though  copied  from  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters :  for  as  it  has  been  well  said,  ^  Nature  and  reality  painted 
at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  a  nobler  cartoon  of  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens  tiian  the 
immortal  Bafaelle  afterwards  has  done."  * 

Fot  a  similar  reason,  maps  have  been  ^ven  ^  addition  to  careftd  geographical  de- 
scriptions), exhibiting  with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attained  the  physical 
features  of  the  countries  visited,  and  some  of  the  ancient  routes  through  them,  together 
with  plans  of  the  most  important  cities,  and  maritime  charts  of  the  coasts  and  harbors 
where  they  were  required. 

1  **  The  IdUi  ftand  about  Jeniaalem:''eTeiiio  Motfloee  In  the  text  applies  in  ■trletneM  only  to  iha 

**  rtindrth  the  Lord  round  abool  hie  people.**   Fft.  qnarto  edition.   In  the  intermediate  edition,  it  wae 

cov.  S.  remarked  in  a  note,  that,  even  there,  "moet  of  the 

*10or.  iz.S6.  larger  engravings   were  neoeesailly  omitted,  on 


»  Aets  xvU.  24.  «  FhU.  i.  18.       aocoont  of  their  die.'* — h.] 

fSee  note  on  p.  xx,  and  the  Freflwe.     The  •  Wordsworth's  Athma  and  AUiea,  P-  TS. 
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xn  INTBODT70TI0K. 

While  thus  endeararing  to  represent  fiiithMlj  the  natural  objects  and  architectora] 
remafais  connected  with  the  nanativey  it  has  likewise  been  attempted  to  ^ve  such  iUiis 
trations  as  were  needftd  of  the  minor  productions  of  hmnan  art  as  thej  existed  in  the  firsi 
eentiir7.  For  this  purpose,  engrayings  of  coins  haye  been  given  in  all  cases  where  thej 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  drcumstanoes  mentioned  in  the  history ;  and  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  stores  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm,  to  the  columns  of  Tnjan  and  Anto- 
ninus, and  to  the  collections  of  the  Yadoan,  the  Louvre,  and  especiallj  ixt  the  British 
Museum. 

But,  after  all  this  is  done, — after  we  have  endeavored,  with  every  help  we  can  com- 
mand, to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St.  Paul's  deeds  and  times, — how  small  would  our  knowl- 
edge of  himself  remain  if  we  had  no  other  record  of  him  left  us  but  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures 1  If  his  letters  had  never  come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  known  indeed  what  he 
did  and  suffered ;  but  we  should  have  had  very  little  idea  of  what  he  was.^  Even  if  we 
oould  perfectly  succeed  in  restoring  the  bnage  c£  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  moved;  even  if  we  could,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  behold  him  speaking  in  the  school  of 
l^rannus,  with  his  Ephesian  hearers  In  their  national  costume  around  him, — we  should 
still  see  very  little  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to  his  words,  if  we  would  learn  to 
know  him.  If  Fmocj  did  her  utmost,  she  could  give  us  only  his  outward,  not  his  inward 
life.  ^His  bodily  presence"  (so  his  enemies  declared)  *<was  weak  and  contemptible;" 
but  ^  his  letters  "  (even  they  allowed)  **  were  weighty  and  powerful."  '  Moreover,  an  ef^ 
fort  of  imagination  and  memory  is  needed  to  recall  the  past ;  but,  in  his  Epistles,  St.  Paul 
is  present  with  us.  **  His  words  are  not  dead  words ;  they  are  living  creatures  with  hands 
and  feet,"*  touching  in  a  thousand  hearts  at  this  very  hour  the  same  chord  of  feeling 
which  vibrated  to  their  first  utterance.  We,  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
can  bear  witness  now,  as  fblly  as  could  a  Byzantine  audience  fourteen  hundred  years  ago, 
to  the  saying  of  Chiysostom,  that  ''Paul  by  his  letters  still  lives  in  the  mouths  of  men 
throu^^iout  the  whole  world :  by  them  not  only  his  own  converts,  but  all  the  faithfbl  even 
unto  this  day,  yea,  and  all  the  saints  who  are  yet  to  be  bom  until  Christ's  coming  again, 
both  have  been  and  shall  be  blessed."  His  Epistles  are  to  his  inward  life  what  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  are  to  hb  outward  life,  —  the  imperishable 
part  which  still  remains  to  us  when  all  that  time  can  ruin  has  passed  away. 

It  is  in  these  letters,  then,  that  we  must  study  the  true  life  of  St.  Paul,  from  its  inmost 
depths  and  springs  of  action,  which  were  **  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,"  down  to  its  most 
minute  developments  and  peculiar  individual  manifestations.  In  them  we  learn  (to  use 
the  language  of  Gregory  Nazianzene)  '<  what  is  told  of  Paul  by  Paul  himself"  Their 
most  sacred  contents,  indeed,  rise  above  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual  writer;  for 
they  are  the  communications  of  God  to  man  concerning  the  feith  and  life  of  Christiaiis^ 
which  St.  Paul  declared  (as  he  often  asserts)  by  the  immwiiato  revelataon  of  Christ  him- 

1  F6r  his  spesdMt  recorded  In  the  AoUfOluurM-  by  hie  Bplsttee,  tbejr  beoome  an  tniporUat  part  of 
teristle  M  Uiey  ere,  would  by  themeelree  have  been      Ua  peraonal  blogn^hy.  *  8  Oor.  x.  10. 

too  fsw  and  too  abort  tb  add  mnoh  to  our  knowl-  •  Lather,  aa  quoted  in  ArohdeMon  IIare>a  AfU 

edfe  of  St.  Paul;  bat,a  wlraled  aa  they  noware      afim q^ A«  OM^brfer, p. iie. 
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•elfl  But  his  manner  of  teaching  these  eternal  truths  is  ookned  b^  his  hmnan  character, 
and  peculiar  to  himself.  And  sooh  individual  features  are  naturally  impressed  much 
more  upon  epistles  than  upon  any  other  kind  of  composition :  £oir  here  we  have  not  treik 
tiset  or  sermons,  which  may  dwell  in  the  general  and  abstracti  but  genuine  letters,  writ- 
ten to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  living  men ;  giving  immediate  answers  to  real  questions, 
and  warnings  against  pressing  dangers ;  fbll  of  the  interests  of  the  passing  hour.  And 
tiiis,  which  must  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  epistles  addressed  to  particular  church- 
es, is  especially  so  witii  those  ci  St.  PauL  In  his  case,  it  is  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  his 
letters  are  himself — a  portrait  painted  by  his  own  hand,  of  which  every  feature  may  be 
*<  known  and  read  of  aU  men.^ 

It  is  not  merely  that  in  them  we  see  the  proof  ctf  his  powerfid  intellect,  his  insight  into 
tiie  foundations  of  natural  theology^  and  of  moral  philosophy;'  for  in  such  points, 
thou^  the  philoeophical  expression  m^bt  belong  to  himself  the  trutiis  expressed  were 
taught  him  of  God.  It  is  not  only  that  we  there  find  models  of  the  snblimest  eloquence 
when  he  is  kindled  by  the  vision  of  the  glories  to  come,  the  perfect  tiiun^>h  of  good  over 
evil,  the  manifestaticm  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  their  transfonnation  into  God's  likeness, 
when  they  shall  see  him  no  longer ''^  in  aglass  darkly,  but  fece  to  fece,** — for  in  such  strains 
as  tiiese  it  was  not  so  much  he  that  spake  as  the  S]Mt  c£  God  speaking  in  him,* — but  in 
his  letters,  besides  all  this  which  is  divine,  we  trace  every  shade,  even  to  the  feintest,  c£ 
his  human  character  also.  Here  we  see  that  fearless  independence  with  which  he  ^^witiistood 
F^ter  to  the  fece ;  "*  tiiat  hnpetuosity  whkh  breaks  out  in  his  apostrophe  to  the  *^ foolish 
Gslatians;  "*  that  earnest  indignation  which  bids  his  converts  *<  beware  of  dogs,  beware  of 
the  concision,''^  and  pours  itself  forth  in  tbe  emphatic  ^  God  forbid  "  *  which  meets  every 
Antinomian  suggestion ;  that  fervid  patriotism  which  makes  him  **  wish  that  he  were  him- 
sdf  acoorsed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  acorading  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Is- 
raelites;"  *  that  generosity  which  looked  for  no  other  reward  than  ^  to  preach  the  Glad- 
Tidings  c£  Christ  without  charge,"^  and  made  him  feel  tiiat  he  would  rather  ^die  than 
that  any  man  should  make  this  glorying  void ; "  that  dread  of  officious  interference  which 
led  him  to  shrink  from  **  building  on  another  man's  foundation ; ""  tiiat  delicacy  which 
shows  itself  in  his  appeal  to  Philemon,  whom  he  might  have  commanded,  ^  yet  for  love's 
sake  rather  beseeching  him,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ,"'*  and  which  is  even  more  striking  in  some  of  his  ferewell  greetings,  as 
(ibr  instance)  when  he  bids  the  Bomans '^  salute  Rufus,  and  iUf  Mo(W,  toAo  19  oZss  in^ 
that  scrapuloos  fear  of  evil  appearance  which  *^  would  not  eat  any  man's  Inead  for 
nought,  but  wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  he  might  not  be  charge- 
able to  any  of  them ; "  ^  that  refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bring  itself  to  Uame  till  it  has 
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ftnt  pniaedf  and  wbibh  makM  him  de«m  it  needfbl  almost  to  i^Mlogixe  fixr  the  freedom 
of  giying  adyioe  to  thote  who  were  not  penonallj  known  to  him ;'  that  selMenying  love 
which  ^  will  eat  no  fleahwliile  the  world  standethy  lest  he  make  his  brother  to  offend;"' 
diat  impadenoe  of  ezchisiTe  formalism  with  which  he  orendielms  the  Jndaizers  of  Galatiay 
jdned  with  a  forbearance  so  gentle  for  the  innocent  weakness  of  scmpuloiis  oonsdenoes;^ 
that  grief  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  moved  him  to  tears  when  lie  spoke  of  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  ^  of  whom  I  tell  70a  even  weeping;"*  that  noble  freedom  from  jeal- 
ousy with  which  he  speaks  ci  those,  who,  out  of  rivalry  to  himself  preach  Christ  even  of 
envy  and  strife, supposing  to  add  affliction  to  hisbcmds,  —  <<  What  then?  notwithstanding 
every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejdce, 
yea,  and  will  rejoice ; "  *  that  tender  friendship  which  watches  over  the  health  ixt  Hmothy 
even  with  a  mother's  care ; '  that  intense  sympathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Us  converts 
whioii  could  say  even  to  the  rebellions  Corinthians,  '^  Ye  are  in  our  hearts,  to  die  and 
live  with  you ; "  '  that  longing  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  affection,  and  that  sense  of 
loneliness  when  it  was  withheld,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  touching  feature  of  all,  be- 
cause it  approaches  most  nearir  to  a  weakness, — ''When  I  had  come  to  Troas  to  preadi 
the  Qlad-Hdings  of  Christ,  and  a  door  was  opened  to  me  in  the  Lord,  Ihad  no  rest  in  my 
spirit  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother;  but  I  parted  from  them,  and  came  from 
thence  into  Macedonia."  And,  "  when  I  was  come  into  Macedonia,  my  flesh  had  no  rest, 
but  I  was  troubled  on  every  side :  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  But  God, 
who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of  Htus."*  ** Do 
thy  utmost  to  come  to  me  speedily :  for  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  pres- 
ent world,  and  is  departed  to  TTiessalonica;  Cresoens  to  Galatia,  Titus  toDalmada;  <mly 
Luke  is  with  me."  >» 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  substance,  but  even  in  the  style,  of  these  writings,  that  we  reopg^ 
nise  the  man  Paul  of  Tarsus.  In  the  parenthetical  constructions  and  broken  sentenoei^ 
we  see  the  rapidity  with  which  the  thou^ts  crowded  upon  him,  almost  too  fost  for  ntter- 
ance ;  we  see  him  animated  rather  than  weighed  down  by  '^  the  crowd  that  presses  on  him 
daily,  and  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"'^  as  he  pours  forth  his  warnings  or  his  aigmnents 
in  a  stream  of  eager  and  impetuous  dictation,  with  which  the  pen  of  tiie  fidthfbl  Terthis 
can  hardly  keep  pace."  And,  above  all,  we  trace  his  presence  in  the  postscript  to  ewtarj 
letter,  which  he  adds  as  an  authentication,  in  his  own  characteristio  handwriting^"''  which 
is  a  token  in  every  epistle :  thus  I  write."^  Sometimes,  as  he  takes  up  the  pen,  he  is 
moved  with  indignation  when  he  thinks  of  the  folse  brethren  among  those  whom  he 
addresses :  "  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand :  if  any  man  love  not  the 

>  Gompwe  the  l«id«tory  eipniiloiui  In  1  Oor.  ^  1  Tim.  v.  tt. 

L6-7,aDdaClor.Le,7,wltbtlMlMttvyaiida]iii(Mt  •aOor.vtt.S. 

nnmlngled  oeninre  oonreyed  la  the  wheto  mibie-  *  S  Oor.  11. 18,  and  vtt.  i. 

qaent  part  of  theM  Bpiittoa.  m  S  Tim.  It.  S.                             uSOor.zLSi. 

s  Bom.xv.l4,U.  »  Bom.  zrl.  21    "I  Tertlna,  wfaa  wroCa  thia 

s  1  Oor.  TlU.  18.  Bplatle,  lalute  yon  In  the  Lord.'' 

*10or.vm.ia,andEom.xlT.lL  >»Gal.vl.ll.   "8eel»««toe<irtt«fl»«roo«ar»ln 

■  Phil.  ill.  U.  whleh  I  write  to  yon  with  my  own  hand.** 

•  Phil.  1.  U.  ^  STheM. ill.  17. 
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Lord  J68II1  Ghristyletliimbeaoeiined.'''  Sometimes,  aa  he  raises  LIb  hand  to  inite,  he 
feels  it  cramped  by  the  fetters  which  bind  him  to  the  soldier  who  goards  him:'  '<I  Paol 
•alnto  joa  with  mjown  hand :  remember  my  chains.''  Yet  he  always  ends  with  the  same 
Messing, — ''The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesos  Christ  be  with  70a ; "  to  which  he  sometimes 
adds  still  further  a  few  last  words  of  affectionate  remembrance, — ^^Mj  lore  be  with  70a 
all  in  Christ  Jesas.*** 

Bat,  although  the  letters  of  St  Panl  are  so  essential  a  part  of  his  personal  biography, 
it  is  a  difficah  question  to  decide  npon  the  ferm  in  whieh  they  should  be  giren  in  a  wotk 
like  this.  The  object  to  be  soa^t  is,  that  they  may  really  represent  in  En^ish  what  they 
were  to  tiieir  Greek  readers  when  first  written.  Now,  this  object  would  not  be  attained 
if  the  Authorized  Version  were  adhered  to;  and  yet  a  departure  from  that  whereof  so 
much  is  interwoven  with  the  memory  and  deepest  feelings  of  every  religious  mind  should 
be  grounded  on  strong  and  sufficient  cause.  It  is  hoped  that  the  feUowing  reasons  may 
be  held  such :  — 

1st,  The  Authorised  Version  was  meant  to  be  a  standard  of  authority  and  ultimate 
appeal  in  controversy :  hence  it  could  not  venture  to  depart,  as  an  ordinary  translation 
would  do,  fi-om  the  exact  words  of  the  original,  even  vdiere  some  amplification  was  abso- 
lutely required  to  complete  the  sense.  It  was  to  be  the  Tcrsion  unanimously  accepted  by 
all  parties,  and  therefore  must  simply  represent  the  Greek  text  word  fer  word.  This  it 
does  mrist  feithfully,  so  fer  as  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth*  century  permitted. 
But  the  result  of  this  method  is  sometimes  to  produce  a  translation  unintelligible  to  tho 
En^h  reader.*  Also^  if  the  text  admit  of  two  interpretations,  our  version  endeavors,  if 
posnlie,  to  preserve  the  same  ambiguity,  and  effects  this  often  with  admirable  skill ;  but 
Budi  indecision,  althou^  a  merit  in  an  authoritetive  Tersion,  would  be  a  feult  in  a  trans- 
lation which  had  a  different  object 

2d,  The  imperfect  knowledge  existing  at  the  tfane  when  dor  Bible  was  translated  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  translators  should  occasionally  render  the  original  incorrectly ;  and 
the  same  cause  has  made  their  version  of  many  ctf  the  argumentative  portions  of  the 
Epistlee  perplexed  and  obscure. 

Sd,  Such  passages  as  are  affected  by  the  above-mentioned  olgections,  mi^t»  it  is  true, 
have  been  recast,  and  the  anthorized  translation  retahned  in  all  cases  where  it  is  correct 
and  clear ;  but,  if  this  had  been  done,  a  patchwork  effiact  would  have  been  produced  like 
that  of  new  doth  upon  old  garmente :  moreover,  the  devotional  associations  ot  the  reader 
would  have  been  offended ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  rash  e^qteiiment  to  provoke  such  a 
contrast  between  the  matchless  style  of  the  AutliQriaed  Version  and  that  of  the  modem 
translator,  thus  placed  side  by  side. 

4tli,  The  style  adopted  fer  the  present  purpose  should  not  be  antiquated ;  fer  St  Paul 
was  writing  in  the  language  used  by  his  Hellenistic  readers  in  eveiy-day  life. 

>10ir.svLtt.  •T«t,lMidaByottirooarMbMoadoplid,cv«y 

.tv.lS.  •lObr.svLit      Me(woaldlMiv«lMidlts«WBBIblt:  Mlt^tirii  om 

(  of  the      truMlattoii  kas  bMo  aO  Vol  xamamontij  nMlved 
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XVI  INTBODUOTION. 

5tli,  In  order  to  give  the  tme  meaning  of  the  original,  flomething  more  than  a  mere 
Torbal  rendering  is  often  aheolatelj  required.  St  Paul's  stjrle  is  extremely  elliptical,  and 
the  gaps  must  be  fiUed  up.  And,  moreover,  the  great  difficulty  in  understanding  his  argu- 
ment is  to  trace  clearly  the  transitions  ^  by  which  he  passes  from  one  step  to  another. 
For  this  pmrpose,  something  must  occasionally  be  supplied  beyond  the  mere  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words. 

In  fact,  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  writer  may  be  rendered  into  a  modem  language  in 
three  ways :  either,  first,  by  a  literal  version  ;  or,  secondly,  by  a^ree  translation  ;  or,  thirdly, 
by  a  paraphrase.  A  recent  specimen  of  the  first  method  may  be  found  in  the  corrected 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Corinthians,  by  Prof.  Stanley ;  of  the  Gralatians 
and  Ephesians,  by  Ph)f.  EUioott ;  and  of  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  by 
Prof  Jowett ;  aU  of  which  have  appeared  shice  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work 
Hie  experiment  of  these  translations  (ably  executed  as  they  are)  has  confirmed  the  view 
above  expressed  of  the  unsatisfiictory  nature  of  such  a  literal  rendering ;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  though  they  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Authorized  Version,  yet  they  leave 
an  English  reader  in  more  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to  St  Paul's  meaning  than  that  ver- 
sion itselfl  Of  the  third  course  (that  fsi  paraphrase),  an  excellent  specimen  is  to  be  found 
ud  Prof.  Stanley's  paraphrases  of  the  Corinthian  Epistles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
way  than  this  (^  conveying  the  general  meaning  of  the  Epistles  to  an  English  reader ; 
but  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  biography  <^  St  Paul,  in  which  not  only  his  general 
meaning,  but  his  every  sentence  and  evezy  clause,  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  given 
There  remains  the  intermediate  course  of  Sifree  translationy  which  is  that  adopted  in  the 
present  work :  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  why  a  translation  of  St  Paul  should  be 
rendered  inaccurate  by  a  method  which  would  generally  be  adopted  in  a  translation  of 
Thucydides. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  interrupt  the  reader  by  a  note'  in  evezy  instance 
where  the  translation  varies  firom  the  Authorized  Version.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
readers  of  the  notes  will  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  the  reason  of  such  varia- 
tions in  the  more  obvious  cases.  But  it  is  hoped  that  no  variation  which  presents  any  real 
difi&culty  has  been  passed  over  without  explanation. 

It  should  further  be  observed,  that  the  translation  given  in  this  work  does  not  adhere 
to  the  Textns  Beceptus,  but  follows  the  text  authorized  by  the  best  MSS.  Yet,  though 
the  Textus  Beceptus  has  no  authority  in  itself,  it  seems  undesirable  to  depart  finom  it 
without  necessity,  because  it  is  the  text  fiuniliar  to  English  readers.  Hence  the  translator 
has  adhered  to  it  in  passages  where  the  MSS.  of  highest  authority  are  equally  divided 

1  In  tiia  tranilitlon  of  the  Bptitlet  giten  in  the  •troyvd  by  iiieh  inattention  in  tho  Authorized  Vei^ 

prM«nt  wofk, H  has  been  the  etpedal  aim  of  the  donl— "Who hath beliered our rejiorlT   Bo,  then, 

tranalator  to  repreeent  theee  tranaitionf  eorreotly.  fldth  oometh  by  hearing/* 

They  Tery  often  depend  opon  a  word  wfaleh  rag-  *  [See  again  note  on  p.  n,  and  the  PreflMe.    In 

geste  a  new  thought,  and  are  quite  loat  bya  want  thia  edition,  no  note  upended  to  the  tranelatlonf  hai 

of  attention  to  the  Terbal  ooineldenee.   Thna,  for  been  altered  in  meaning.     Only  andi  ohangee  art 


inatanoe,  in  Bom.  x.  16,  17,  — "Who  hath  given      made  aa  la  required  by  tte  frmiftiim  ol  Greek 
ftdth  to  onr  teaekhtgt   Bo,  then,  fkith  oometh  by      worda.  — ■.] 
ieaekkiff,*'^how  eomplelely  la  the  eonneetlon  da- 
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between  its  reatUng  and  tome  other,  and  also  in  lonie  caeet  when  the  di£E^reiioe  between 
it  and  the  tnie  text  is  merelj  YerbaL 

The  authorities  consulted  upon  the  dironologj  of  St.  Paul's  life,  the  reasons  for  the 
▼lews  taken  of  disputed  points  in  it,  and  for  the  dates  of  the  Epistles,  are  stated  (so  for 
as  seems  needful)  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  in  the  Appendices,  and  need  not  be  further 
^  referred  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  would  express  their  hope  that  this  biography  maj,  in  its 
measure,  be  useful  in  strengthening  the  hearts  of  some  against  the  peculiar  form  o£  unb^ 
lief  most  current  at  the  present  day.  The  more  faithfully  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
the  life,  outward  and  inward,  of  St.  Paul,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  more  unreasonable  must 
appear  the  theory,  that  Christianity  had  a  mythical  origin ;  and  the  stronger  must  be  our 
ground  for  believing  his  testimony  to  the  divine  nature  and  miraculous  history  of  our  Be- 
deemer.  No  reasonable  man  can  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
without  asking  himself  the  question,  **  What  was  the  principle  by  which,  through  such 
a  life,  he  was  animated  ?  What  was  the  strength  in  which  he  labored  with  such  immense 
results  ?  **  Nor  can  the  most  sceptical  inquirer  doubt  for  one  moment  the  fbll  sincerity  of 
St.  Paul's  belief;  that  <<  the  life  which  he  lived  in  the  flesh,  he  lived  by  the  foith  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  who  died  and  gave  himself  for  him."^  <<To  believe  in  Christ  crucified  and  risen, 
to  serve  him  on  earth,  to  be  with  him  hereafter, — these,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of 
his  own  motives  by  any  human  writer  whatever,  were  the  chief  if  not  the  only  thoughts 
which  sustained  Paul  of  Tarsus  through  all  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his  twenty-years' 
conflict.  Hb  sagacity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  forethought,  Ids  impartial  and  dear-judging 
reason,  all  the  natural  elements  of  his  strong  character,  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  over- 
looked :  but  the  more  highly  we  exalt  these  in  our  estimate  of  his  work,  the  larger  share 
we  attribute  to  them  in  the  performance  of  his  mission,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to 
believe  that  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  when  he  told  the  Corinthians, 
that,'last(^all,  Christ  was  seen  of  him  also;"  that  < by  the  grace  ni  God  he  was  what 
he  was ;'  that,  'whilst  he  labored  more  abundantly  than  all,  it  waa  not  he,  but  the  graoe 
of  God  that  was  in  hhn."" 
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IT  inaj  be  weD  to  add,  that,  while  Mr.  Conjbeare  and  Dr.  HowiOQ  hafe 
the  joint  rerisioo  of  the  whole  woric,  the  translation  of  the  Epiatlee  and  Speeohea  of 
St  Paol  is  oontiibnted  bj  the  ftnner;  the  historical  portion  of  the  wotk  prindpaUj,  and 
the  geographical  pordon  entirelj,  hy  the  latter:  Dr.  Howson  having  written  Chapters  L, 
IL,  m,  IV.,  v.,  VL,  VH,  Vm,  DL,  X.,  XL,  XIL,  XrV.,  XVI.,  XX.,  XXL  (except  the 
earlier  portion),  XXH  (except  some  of  the  later  part),  XXIIL,  JULiV.,  the  latter  pages  of 
Xvil.,  and  the  earlier  pages  of  XXVL,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  and  Speeches 
tfierein  contained ;  and  Mr.  Conybeare  having  written  the  Introduction  and  Appendices, 
and  Chapters  XIH,  XV.,  XVIL  (except  the  condosion),  AVlll.,  XIX.,  XXV.,  XXVL 
(except  the  introdnctorjr  and  tcqwgraphical  portions),  XXVlL,  XXVIIL,  the  earikr 
pages  of  XXL,  and  sooie  of  the  later  pages  of  XXIL 


^  This  seems  the  proper  place  for  explaining 
the  few  abbreviations  used.  T.  R.  stands  for 
Jhxtus  Rtceptus;  O.  T.  for  Old  ThstamerU;  N.  T. 
for  New  Ttuttameni;  A.  V.  for  Authorised  Ver- 
sion ;  and  LXX.  (alter  a  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament)  means  that  the  quotation  is  cited  by 
St  Paul,  according  to  the  SeptuagitU  transla- 


tion. In  such  references,  however,  the  num- 
bering of  verses  and  chi^tere  according  to  the 
Authorised  Version  (not  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint)  has  been  retained,  to  avoid  the  causing 
of  perplexity  to  English  readers  who  may  at- 
tempt to  verify  the  references. 
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FRELIMINABT  DISSERTATION. 


IT  18  not  becaose  this  troly  giest  woik  needs  an j  cammendation  fix>m  me 
that  I  consent  to  stand,  as  it  were,  for  a  little  while  between  the  leamed 
authors  and  their  readers,  but  because  I  have  ventured  to  hope  that  what  I  have 
to  say  by  way  of  introduction  may  be  accepted  as  a  humble  contribution  to  the 
usefulness  of  <<The  People's  Edition.''  This  Life  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  with 
his  writings  incorporated  as  biographical  documents  in  a  free  but  conscientious 
translation,  was  designed  originally  for  the  use  of  scholars  conversant  in  some 
degree  with  the  sources  of  the  affluent  and  various  learning  by  which  the  naira- 
tive  is  enriched  and  illustrated ;  but  in  a  People's  Edition  it  will  find,  I  doubt 
not^  many  intelligent  readers  to  whom  the  facts  and  considerations  offered  in 
these  few  pages  may  be  helpfuL 

Even  an  unbeliever,  if  he  be  at  all  intelligent,  must  admit  that  the  Christian 
leligion  is,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  condition  of 
the  civilised  world;  and  that^  ever  since  its  first  appearance  in  histozy,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  forces  that  have  impelled  or  controlled 
the  world's  progress.  The  year  which  was  fixed  upon,  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  as  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  has  become,  by  the  general  consent 
of  civilised  nations,  the  point  from  which  all  time  is  measured,  backward  to  the 
dimmest  antiquity,  and  forward  into  the  yet  unknown  future.  In  other  words, 
the  importance  of  Christianity  as  a  fstct  and  a  force  in  history  is  recognized 
in  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  era.  Any  other  method  of  dating,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  British  Empire,  from  the  accession  of  the  roigning  sovereign,  or, 
in  our  country,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  moro  for  form  than 
ibir  use.  The  attempt  of  revolutionary  France  to  abolish  the  Christian  era,  and 
to  substitute  &r  it  the  era  of  the  Bepublic,  was  as  futile  as  the  simultaneous 
attempt  to  abolish  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  is  already  remembered 
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only  as  a  cmiosiiy  of  histozy.  NoUung  fdtore  is  moze  certain  than  that^  in  th« 
pcogress  of  dvilization  and  of  international  intezoouzse,  making  the  knowledge 
and  the  arts  of  Christendom  a  common  possession  &r  mankind^  all  nations  will 
leam  to  connt  their  years  and  centuries  from  the  supposed  birthday  of  Christ 
So  signally  has  this  Christian  religion  inserted  itself  into  the  world's  history. 
It  is  not  only  a  marFoIloas  fieust;  it  is  a  transcendent  power :  its  beginning  is  the 
one  epoch  from  which  all  the  centuries  before  and  after  must  be  measured. 

No  thoaghtfol  man,  then,  can  fidl  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Christianiiy,  however  he  may  doubt  or  deny  its  authori- 
ty as  a  revelation  from  Ck)d.  When^wherey  and  how  did  this  religion  begin?  It 
appears  to-day  under  various  forms  and  aspectSy  but  always  resting  on  the  sami 
basis  of  alleged  facts.  In  its  dogmas,  in  its  ritual,  in  its  external  discipline,  it 
has  been  modified  from  age  to  age ;  at  one  time  gradually  corrupted  by  enthusi- 
asms or  superstitions^  at  another  time  reformed.  What  was  it  in  its  beginning? 
What  were  the  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  faith,  the  expectations,  the  practices, 
and  the  character,  of  those  who  were  first  called  Christians?  Such  questions, 
surely,  even  if  considered  as  historical  questions  only,  are  profoundly  interesting 
to  a  thoughtful  mind.  What  sources  of  information  are  there  from  which  we 
may  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  such  questions? 

Apart  from  that  little  collection  of  writings  which  we  call  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  really  no  information  concerning  the  origin  of  Christianify.  The  great- 
est of  all  revolutions  in  human  thinking  and  in  human  affiurs  began,  and  passed 
through  the  earliest  stage  of  its  progress,  in  an  obsonriiy  beneath  the  notice  of 
philosophers  and  historians.  When  it  first  comes  into  recognition  in  secular 
literature^  its  existence  is  already  a  mystery  to  be  aooounted  fbr,  and  no  light 
appears  in  regard  to  its  origin.  Yet  that  was  not  a  barbarous  age.  It  was  just 
the  age  in  which  the  old  civitination  had  readied  its  hij^est  advancement  Over 
the  wide  extent  of  the  empire  that  called  itself  the  world,  literature  and  the  arts 
were  in  their  glory.  Gbedan  culture  and  the  Chedan  ^irit  of  speculation  had 
been  superinduced  upon  the  sterner  qualities  of  the  Boman  race ;  and  many  a 
provincial  diy,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  dominion,  had  its  literary  men,  and 
its  institute  or  college,  in  which  accomplished  teachers  gave  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy and  rhetoric  to  crowds  of  pupils.  But  the  literature  of  that  age  took  no 
carefrd  notice,  and  made  no  deliberate  record,  of  a  movement^  which,  as  we  now 
see,  was  destined  to  change  the  history  of  the  wodd.  Three  eminent  Bomaa 
authors,  who  lived  near  the  dose  of  the  first  century  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second,  and  they  only,  mention  distinctly  the  tsict  of  ChriHtianily  as  a  new 
religion;  but  they  give  no  intelligent  report  of  how  it  came  into  beingi 
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It  ha{»p6D8  ihat  those  three  authors  were  related  to  each  other  as  firiends. 
%m»  oldest  of  them,  Caius  Gohnblius  TaoituSi  was  bom  about  the  year  56  of 
the  Christian  era.  Caius  Pukius  Gjooiuvs  Ssoustdus,  commonly  called  in 
KngliBh  the  younger  Pliny,  was  bom  in  61  or  32.  Caius  Suetonius  Tban- 
Qunxus  was  bom  about  the  year  70,  or  two  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
They  were  all  eminent  men,  of  rare  talents,  accomplished  by  the  best  culture 
which  the  time  could  give,  personally  conversant  with  public  affiurs,  employed 
in  various  offices  of  great  responsibiliiy,  honored  with  the  £riendship  of  such  an 
emperor  as  Tr^'an,  yet  more  desirous  of  winning  celebrity  with  future  ages  by 
literary  achievements  than  by  rising  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  forum  or  in  the 
uiperial  court  Two  of  them  were  historians,  recording  with  exquisite  art,  and 
with  something  of  philosophic  sagacity,  the  events  of  their  own  age  and  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding.  The  other  survives  in  a  voluminous  collection  of 
fiimiliar  letters  to  his  firiends,  — just  such  memorials  of  men  and  times  as  the  stu- 
dent of  history  most  delights  in.  What  information,  then,  do  these  three  iUus- 
trions  authors  give  us  concerning  that  most  important  theme  in  the  history  of 
dieir  century,  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

The  great  work  of  Suetonius  is  his  ^^  Lives  of  the  Twelve  CsBsais,"  beginning 
with  Julius,  and  aiding  with  Domitian.  In  his  ^^  Life  of  Claudius  Cnsar,"  whose 
reign  began  ad.  42,  and  continued  about  eight  years,  there  is  one  sentence 
which  is  commonly  understood  as  referring  to  disturbancen  occasioned  by  Jewish 
hostility  to  the  belief  |n  Jesus  as  the  Christ:  ^^He  [Claudius]  expelled  from 
Borne  the  Jews,  who  were  continually  nosing  tumults  at  the  instigation  of 
Chrestus."^  That  brief  sentence,  as  the  reader  of  this  volume  will  have  occa- 
sion to  observe,  describes,  no  doubt,  the  expulsion  which  brought  the  Christian 
Jew  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla  &om  Italy  to  Corinth.'  But  at  present  we 
need  only  observe  how  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  the  notice  of  a  fact  about 
which  our  curiosity  in  this  nineteenth  century  demands  full  information.  If 
the  historian  heedlessly  wrote  Chrestua  for  Ckristus,  without  inquiring  what 
any  person  of  that  name  had  to  do  with  the  riots,  then  the  Christian  religion, 
some  time  after  the  year  42,  and  before  the  year  50,  had  become  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy among  the  Jews  at  lUmie,  and  its  enemies  had  attempted  to  suppress  it 
Iqr  violence;  and  farther  this  witness  has  nothing  to  say. 

But  in  his  ^^Life  of  Nero^''  the  successor  of  Claudius,  there  is  another  passage, 
mote  ezplieit  DescrilHng  summarily  those  things  done  by  Ifero  which  were 
in  part  blameless  and  in  part  praiseworthy,  be&re  touching  upon  the  crimes 


1  •'^■aaoi  m^otoow  Otowte  bmHIi will-  •  AMmwmLt.  flMff.MI»Mbortiiiti 
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which  hare  made  that  name  fezever  infamonfii  he  sajBi  ^  The  Ghiktiftiii^  a  sort 
of  men  of  a  new  and  miachieTona  rapeistition,  were  sererely  punished.''  ^  It 
eeemsy  theni  iheie  were  ChristianB  at  Bome  when  Neio  was  empezor.  Their  reli- 
gion was  at  that  time  new,  and  was  considered  (then,  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
later,  when  Suetonius  told  the  story)  a  mischieTous  superstition.  They  were 
severely  punished  for  being  Christians ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  one 
of  the  good  things  which  Nero  did,  or  at  least  one  of  the  things  in  that  reign 
which  deserve  no  reprehension,  was  the  fact  that  Christians  were  thus  punished. 
But  why  did  he  not  tell  us  something  more  about  those  Christians  ?  Surely  he 
might  have  told  us  (had  he  thought  it  worth  the  telling)  what  their  new  super- 
stition was,  whence  it  came,  what  mischievous  practice  or  tendency  there  was 
in  it  Could  he  have  had  only  the  fsintest  anticipation  of  what  was  to  be 
about  two  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  his  writing,  — a  Christian  C»sar  in 
the  place  of  Kero^  and  that  ^^  new  superstition  "  everywhere  triumphant  over  the 
old  religion,— surely  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  find  out  and  to  report  some 
authentic  particulars  concerning  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  a  movement 
that  was  to  bring  about  so  great  a  change. 

Of  what  Tacitus  wrote,  much  has  been  lost;  but  there  is  one  memorable  pas- 
sage in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  ^  Annals'*  gave 
the  succession  of  leading  events  in  the  empire,  from  the  death  of  Augustus, 
▲.D.  14^  to  the  death  of  Nero^  ▲.».  68 ;  and  only  about  one-third  of  the  great 
work  has  been  lost.  In  the  composition  of  such  a  work,  nothing,  it  would  seem, 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  find  occasion  to  describe  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness,  and  with  careful  attention,  the  beginning  and  the  early 
propagation  of  Christianiiy.  Such  an  occasion  occurred  to  him.  He  could  not 
avoid  speaking  of  the  new  religion;  but  his  account  of  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  us,  who  know  the  historic  importance  of  the  facts  which  he  ought  to  have 
described.  Having  narrated  with  picturesque  effect  the  great  conflagration  of 
Bome  in  the  reign  of  Nero^  and  the  efforts  which  the  emperor  made  to  eSe^ce 
from  the  minds  of  men  the  suspicion  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  that 
destruction,  Tacitus  says,  ^^  Therefore  Nero,  to  get  rid  of  the  rumor,  substituted 
as  the  criminals,  and  punished  with  most  exquisite  tortures,  those  persons,  odious 
for  shameful  practices,  whom  the  vulg^  called  Christians.  Christ,  the  author  of 
that  name,  was  punished  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius; and  the  deadly  superstition,  repressed  for  a  while,  broke  out  again  not  only 

1  M^flllgll  gQpp]t0llg()lirictiMii,feniia]ioiidBioi      nedloorl  iMtdedisna,!]!  vmim  eontnli:  iiImowm> 
wtpwrtlOonto  now  ae  matoflea.^—  Suti.t  Waro,  M.      rem  a  piobrla  ae  Mdarlbiit  ^fw»  d»  viAvi  ^ 
**HaepttttmiiiilUnpnlMnirfoD0,pttttmetiaaiMm      41oam.'' — /Md.  10. 
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tliiQfiig^  JodM^  the  ocigmal  seat  of  that  eyil,  bat  thxon^the  oily  alao^  whithoTi 
fiKmi  ereiy  side,  aUthixigshomUe  or  flhamefbl  flow  together  ^^  mtoTOgae. 

Firsts  some  were  arrested  who  made  confassion;  then,  by  the  mfoniiation  obtained 
fipom  them,  a  great  mnltitiide  were  found  gaflty,  not  so  mnoh  of  burning  the  dty 
as  of  a  hatred  of  the  human  race.  Even  in  their  dying,  they  were  made  sport 
o^ — some  oovered  with  skins  of  beasts,  that  they  might  be  mangled  to  death  by 
dogs;  others  nailed  to  crosses;  others  condemned  to  the  flames,  and,  when  the 
day  went  down,  they  were  bomed  for  iUmnination  in  the  night.  Nero  had  offered 
his  own  gardens  for  that  spectacle,  and  gare  at  the  same  time  a  circns  exhibition, 
going  about  himself  among  the  rabble  in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer,  or  actoally 
driving  a  chariot  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the  sufferers  were 
wicked,  and  worthy  of  extreme  punishment,  commiseration  was  awakened,  as  if 
they  suffered  not  from  any  consideration  of  the  public  welfiue^  but  for  the  grati- 
fication of  one  man's  cruelty.''  ^ 

Tacitus,  then,  making  his  record  of  public  events,  was  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  foct  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  describes 
more  at  length,  what  Suetonius  mentions  so  briefly,  the  persecution  of  tlie 
Christians  at  Bome  by  that  emperor.  He  tells  us  that  it  followed  the  great  con- 
flagration, which  is  known  to  hare  been  jld.  64  From  him  we  learn,  in  addition 
to  what  Suetonius  has  told  us,  the  occasion  and  motive  of  the  persecution,  and 
what  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  the  sufferers.  He  even  gives  some  information 
concerning  the  origin  of  that  new  religion;  that  it  arose  in  Judsaa  under  the 
^ign  of  Tiberius,  which  extended,  as  we  know,  from  aj}.  14  to  jld.  37 ;  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  was  punished  by  the  procurator  Pilate^ 
whose  term  of  office  began,  as  is  ascertained  from  other  sources  of  information, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  reign;  that,  instead  of  being  suppressed  by  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  its  author,  it  spread  through  Jud»a,  and  through  Bome  it8el£ 
Yet  the  description  which  he  gives  of'  Christianiiy  is  no  more  satis&ctory  to 
our  reasonable  curiosiiy  than  the  more  compendious  statement  given  by  Suetonius. 
The  great  conflagration,  and  the  torture  of  Christians  in  Nero's  gardens,  were 


f  Bi|oaboleiidonimoriN«fOfiibdkUtTeos,M      addlte  hidlMa,  «t  ftramm  taigli  oonteott  l«:iia« 
I  p«Kil0  adlbdt,  qnoc  per  ilagiUa  inrl*       eanam  Interlrait,  wnt  flmellrai  alBzi,  rat  ilMnmaiMH 


KM,  Tiilffiu  ChrlrtlMMM  sppellabAt.   Anotor  nomliili  atqne  u\A  defldnot  diet  In  naiim  noetnnii  himliili 

^)iisChrtotiis,TIbeilolmperlUDteiperproenntorem  nreraotor.   HortM  niM  el  ■pectaonlo  Nero  obtole- 

POnUmu  PUatom,  eapplloio  aillMtiu  enit.    Bepree-  nt,  et  'Obeenae  hidiemm  edebat,  bablta  anrlgw  per- 

teqne  la  pnwent  ezltieblUe  rapentltio  rsniu  erom-  mlxtne  plebl,  Tel  earriculo  f nalateiie.    Unde  qm  r- 

pebet   nen  iiiod6  per  Jadmon,  orlginem  tjvm  mall,  quam  Advertiu  soiitee,  et  norlsiimft  exempia  meritoi, 

■ed  per  nrbem  etUm  qa6  enncte  nndlqiie  a^oda  ant  mlaeratio  oriebator,  tabqnam  non  atUitate  pabUoA, 

pnde&da  eonflmmt,  oolebrantnrqae.   IgHor  prlmftm  aed  In  Merltlam  nnlna  abenmerentor." — TacU.,  Ann. 

eorrctptl,qalliirtebaatiir,delnde,lndkloeonimmiiltl-  xr.  44.— Tbe  tranalatien  wblob  I  have  given  la  aa 

iBdo  Ingena,  hand  perlnde  In  ertmlna  Ineendll,  qnam  nearly  literal  aa  the  dliferenee  of  the  two  langoacea 

IgeMfteeoBTlattaimt.   Bt  peraontlbaa  ndtbeaententloiiabfevttjoftlieaathorwlllpennlt. 
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within  the  leftch  of  the  hittonaxi's  pezBonal  memoiy.  Ab  adiild,  he  mi^t  haive 
■een  what  he  describes  so  viTidly.  Forty  years  had  passed,  and  he  was  writing 
aboat  Nero  in  the  reign  of  Trajan;  but  he  did  not  think  it  neoessaiy  to  recon- 
sider what  he  had  receiyed  in  childhood  as  the  common  opinion  aboat  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Any  inquiry  concerning  its  principles  or  practices  seemed  to  him 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  So^insteadof  telling  ns  any  tiling  which  an 
historical  inquirer  at  this  day,  tracing  the  greatest  of  rerolntions  to  its  origin, 
would  be  most  eager  to  know,  he  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  few  bitter  and 
contemptuous  phrases.  Ghristianiiy— the  rery  name  of  it  was  '^Tulgar:''  per- 
sons of  his  rank  and  culture  rarely  had  occasion  to  mention  the  ^odious''  thing; 
it  was  a  ^deadly  superstition.''  The  wretches  who  in  Nero's  gardens  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  or  were  set  up  cm  crosses 
that  bystanders  might  enjoy  the  excitement  of  seeing  so  exquisite  a  form  of 
mortal  agony,  or  were  coTeredwith  combustible  matter,  and  burned,  to  give  light 
as  erening  came  on,  deserved  what  they  suffored;  though  the  populace  held  &st 
the  opinion  that  Nero  was  the  great  incendiaiy,  and  began  to  pity  the  wicked 
sufferers,  and  to  deem  them  the  objects  not  so  much  of  imperial  justice  as  of 
imperial  cruelly.  From  this  historian,  then,  we  obtain  only  the  scantiest  inform 
mation  which  he  could  give  without  foiling  to  record  what  he  recognised  as  a 
significant  incident  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Not  for  foom  the  time  when  Tacitus  was  writing  his  ^Annals,"  and  Suetonius 
his  ^Liyes  of  the  OflBsars,"  Pliny,  the  intimate  friend  of  both,  was  administering 
the  government  of  a  province  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  had 
been  i^pointed  ProprsBtor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  jld. 
103,— about  forty  years  after  the  persecution  described  by  Tacitus.  The  last  of 
the  ten  books  of  Us  collected  epistles  contains  his  correq>ondence  with  Tr^'an, 
mostly  officiaL  One  of  his  despatches  to  the  emperor  gives  some  of  that  infor- 
mation concerning  Christianity  which  the  great  historians  disdained  to  give; 
and  it  has  been  preserved,  not  because  the  author  thought  that  distant  genera- 
tions would  desire  to  know  what  he  had  happened  to  leanLabout  that  strange 
religion,  but  only  because  he  thought  that  the  letter,  like  other  letters  of  his  about 
matters  of  slight  importance,  would  be  valued  for  its  literary  merit  It  was  im- 
possible  fixr  him  to  conceive,  tiiat,  of  all  his  epistles,  the  one  which  in  after^iges 
would  be  most  thought  o^  and  which  would  make  him  known  to  miHirtna  of 
readers,  who^  but  tar  that^  would  never  hear  his  name,  was  his  business-like  com- 
munication to  the  emperor  on  the  question,  what  to  do  with  Christians. 

A  dose  translation,  with  no  attempt  to  represent  the  literary  merit  of  tha 
original,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  reader  just  what  Pliny 
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xeportod  officially  to  the  empeior  aboat  Gbristiaiiiiy  in  Pontos  and  Bithynia^ 
some  time  within  the  fiist  ten  years  of  the  second  centuiy : ^-* 

^It  iamy  custom,  sir,  to  refer  every  thing  about  which  I  am  in  doubt  to  you ; 
for  who  can  better  direct  my  hesitation,  or  remore  my  ignorance  ? 

^  I  have  nerer  been  present  at  any  judicial  examination  of  Christians,  so  that  I 
am  ignorant  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  it  is  usual  to  punish  them  or 
to  examine  them.  I  have  also  been  quite  unable  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  difference  in  age,  or  those  who  are  of  tender 
age  are  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  more  robust;  whether  pardon 
18  given  to  those  who  repent;  or,  if  one  has  been  at  any  time  a  Christian, 
it  is  nothing  in  his  favor  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  such ;  whether  the  mere 
name  is  punished,  or  only  those  shameful  practices  which  are  connected  with 
the  name. 

^Meanwhile,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  accused  before  me  of  being 
dmstians,  I  have  taken  this  course,— I  have  put  the  question  to  them,  whether 
they  were  Christians.  To  those  who  confessed  I  put  the  question  again,  and  the 
third  time,  threatening  them  with  punishment.  Those  who  persevered  in  that 
confession  I  ordered  to  be  taken  to  execution ;  for  I  did  not  doubt^  that,  whatever 
the  nature  of  their  confession  might  be,  the  pertinaciiy  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
ought  to  be  punished.  There  have  been  some  possessed  with  that  sort  of  mad- 
ness^ whom,  because  they  were  ScMnan  citizens,  I  have  set  down  in  the  list  of 
persons  who  must  be  sent  to  Bome.' 

^Soon,  as  often  happens,  the  proceedings  having  caused  the  accusation  to 
spread  in  all  directions,  there  came  to  be  many  sorts  of  cases.*  An  anonymous 
indictment  was  offered  containing  many  names.  I  have  thought  proper  to  dis* 
charge  those  who  deny  that  they  are  or  have  been  Christians,  when  they  repeated 
after  me  aprayerto  the  gods,  and  offered  worship,  with  incense  and  wine,  to  your 
statue  (which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  images  of 
the  deities),  and,  besides  all  that,  reviled  Christ;  which  things  they  who  are  really 
Christians  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  forced  to  do.  Others,  named  by  an  informer,^ 
said  that  they  were  Christians,  and  immediately  denied  it:  they  said  that  they 
had  been,  but  had  ceased  to  be.  Christians;  some  three,  some  more,  and  a  few  even 
twenty  years  ago.    These  all  venerated  your  statue  and  the  images  of  the  gods 


t  FliB.»Bp.x.M.  Tlie  dMpateh  tad  the  <Bip«-  •  DMftmdtaf  it  erimSm  piaw  apmiim 

i«i%  nply  •!•  gtwfoi  «t  ftin  loDgOi  1b  the  origtaial,  not. 
MdOBiwiitod  with  Mdmoth't  tnludalloi^  by  Dr.  « '•JaUm," 

X^fman  Ookman,  Olir.  AsUqnttlflt,  pp.  SS-80.  Sbomt. 
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they  also  reviled  Christ  But  they  aflirmed  that  the  sum  whether  of  their  crime 
or  of  their  error  was  this, — that  they  used  to  meet  on  a  stated  day  before  light, 
and  to  sing  among  themselyes,  in  torn,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,  and  to 
bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  any  wickedness,  but  that  they  would  never 
commit  theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery;  that  they  would  never  break  their  word; 
that  they  would  never  deny  a  trust  when  called  to  give  it  up :  and,  after  these 
performances,  their  way  was  to  separate,  and  then  meet  again  to  partake 
of  food,  but  only  of  an  ordinary  and  harmless  kind.^  Even  this  they  said  they 
had  given  up  after  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  orders,  I  had  pro- 
hibited clubs.' 

^^Having  heard  so  much,  I  deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
truth  by  putting  to  the  torture*  two  w<»nenH8ervant8  who  were  caUed  dea- 
conesses;^ but  I  found  nothing  more  than  a  perverse  and  excessive  superstition. 
Therefore,  having  postponed  the  investigation,  I  betake  myself  to  you  for  advice ; 
for  the  afiair  seems  to  me  to  require  such  consultation,  especiaUy  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  implicated :  for  many  of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of 
both  sexes  also,  are  summoned  to  trial,  and  will  be  summoned ;  for  the  contagion 
of  that  superstition  has  pervaded  not  only  cities,  but  villages  and  also  fEums.  It 
can  be,  I  think,  resisted  and  corrected.  At  least,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the 
temples,  which  a  little  while  ago  were  forsaken,  have  begun  to  be  frequented, 
and  sacred  observances  long  intermitted  are  renewed;  and  the  flesh  of  sacrifices, 
for  which,  of  late,  a  purchaser  could  rarely  be  found,  is  now  sold  everywhere.* 
And  this  makes  it  easy  to  think  how  many  might  be  reformed  if  repentance  can 
gain  pardon.'' 

The  sententious  reply  of  Triyan  to  this  letter  adds  nothing  to  the  information 
given  in  the  letter  itseli  The  emperor  approves  what  Pliny  has  done.  He 
says  that  no  fixed  rule  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  can  be  given.  At  the  same 
time,  he  says  that  there  should  be  no  efibrt  to  find  out  Christians.  If  any  are 
accused  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished;  yet  if  any  man,  being  accused, 

>  **  Ad  frnpUm/hun  dbvii,  promiMiiiiDi  tamai  M  for  any  other  puipoM.   It  will  not  be  dUBoult  to 

taBMdvmJ*   Tbe  word  **  proailioaiim  **  may  dgnlty  keep  watoh  over  so  taw  J*   TnOan,  in  reply,  adverted 

that  the  Ibod  was  diatrfbnted  to  aU  alike;  yet  Taol-  to  the  fketiona  character  of  the  provlncei  and  espe- 

taa  naee  it  to  aignify  that  which  la  ordinary.  dally  of  Iti  dtlea;  and  aaid  that  organixed  aocietiea 

t  <rhia  BngHah  word  seems  to  represent  fl^rly  there,  of  whatever  name,  and  for  whatever  object, 

the  word  **  het»rlas.>*    In  a  former  despatch  (x.  42),  would  certainly  become  in  a  short  time  het«eri«,  or 

PUny,  having  reported  to  the  emperor  a  conflagra-  sodalities.    One  characteristic  of  the  Roman  sodaU- 

tfon  at  Nloomedla,  which  had  been  very  destmctive  ties  was  that  they  were  festive  dabs,  or  lodges,  and 

for  want  of  a  competent  fire-department,  asked  his  were  therefore  easily  perverted  to  political  or  &»• 

advlee  aboat  incorporating  a  flre^x>mpany  of  at  least  tions  nses. 

a  hundred  and  fifty  mechanics.    **  I  will  take  care,"  •  Compare  Acts  zzU.  SA. 

he  said,  "that  none  bat  a  mechanic  shall  be  a  mem-  «  **  lClnistr».» 

bar,  and  that  the  privilege  eoneededahaU  not  be  used  •  Compare  1  Oor.  vilL  4-18,  AeCa  zr.  SB. 
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shall  deny  that  he  ia  a  ChiiBtiani  and  shall  confinn  his  denial  by  worshipping 
Ae  B(Mnan  gods,  however  suspected  his  former  conduct  may  have  been,  let  his 
recantation  dear  him.    Anonymous  accusations  are  to  be  disregarded. 

How  mnch  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  Christianiiy  can  we 
gather  from  this  correspondence  ?  The  question,  at  present,  is,  not  what  light 
Pliny's  letter  throws  on  infon^ation  derived  from  other  sources,  but  only  how 
much  we  should  know  if  the  incidental  revelations  made  in  this  despatch,  to- 
gether with  what  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  tell  us,  were  all  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Suppose  the  statesmanship  of  Trajan  and  Pliny  had  extirpated  that 
^perverse  and  excessive  superstition,"  and  this  correspondence  had  come  down 
to  tell  us  about  an  extinct  and  forgotten  religion :  how  much  information  would 
it  give  us? 

1.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  second  century,  or  eadier,  the  people  called  Chrisi- 
tians  had  become  very  numerous  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia, — so  numerous,  that^ 
bj  their  influence,  the  resort  to  the  temples  of  the  established  religion  had  been 
seriously  diminished.  Nor  had  that  new  religion  then  for  the  first  time  invaded 
the  region.  Some  persons  are  mentioned  who  had  not  only  accepted  it^  but  had 
afterwards  apostatized  from  it,  as  far  back  as  a.t>.  90. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  was  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Boman,  Govern- 
ment  as  unlawful  It  was  a  crime  to  be  a  Christian.  At  Bome,  there  had  been, 
in  times  then  recent,  prosecutions  and  trials  of  persons  charged  with  that  crime; 
ton  so  much  is  very  distinctly  implied  when  Pliny  says,  by  way  of  apology 
ton  asking  advice,  that  he  had  never  attended  at  such  trials. 

8.  It  had  become  well  understood  that  one  who  was  really  a  Christian  might 
be  expected  to  die  rather  than  to  speak  ill  of  Christ,  or  to  comply  with  the  estab- 
lished religion  in  an  act  of  worship.  Ko  such  notion  could  have  obtained  cur- 
rency, unless  the  attempt  had  been  made  often  and  unsucceesfrilly  to  break 
down  the  obstinacy  of  Christians  in  that  respect  In  this  way,  it  was  settled  by 
the  good  sense  of  Pliny,  and  by  the  approval  of  Trajan,  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
person  accused  of  Christianity,  the  question  whether  he  was  guilty  might  be 
peremptorily  decided  'by  calling  upon  him  to  perform  an  act  of  worship  to  the 
gods  of  the  established  religion,  and  to  pronounce  a  malediction  against  Christ 

4.  Ample  testimony  is  given  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Christians  at  that 
time  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  Beluctant  to  punish  men  for  a  mere  name, 
Pliny,  when  men  and  women  were  brought  before  him  charged  with  being  Chris- 
tians, thought  it  necessaxy  to  prove  against  them  some  of  the  shameful  practices 
associated  with  that  name  in  the  common  belief;  but  he  could  find  no  evidence 
to  conviot  them  of  any  thing  shameful    He  received  the  testimony  of  renegadei 
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who  escaped  puniahment  by  renooncing  their  religion;  and  their  te8timo«.y  was, 
that  the  GhnBtianB  were  bound  by  a  sacred  covenant  to  do  nothing  wrongs  and 
that,  in  their  assembliesi  there  was  nothing  worse  than  innocently  eating  together. 
Not  satisfied  with  thisy  he  used  his  power  as  a  magistrate  to  extort  the  troth 
from  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  keeping  it  back.  He  selected  from  among 
the  accused  two  female  slaves  who  seemed  to  ^old  some  sort  of  an  office  in  the 
Christian  community ;  and,  having  never  thought  that  slaves  could  have  any 
riji^hts  which  Boman  chivalry  was  bound  to  respect,  he  examined  them  by  tor- 
ture: but  they  could  only  tell  him  the  particulars  of  what  he  called  a  pervene 
and  unbounded  superstition. 

6.  Who  would  not  like  to  read,  at  this  day,  the  questions  which  were  put  to 
those  two  slave  deaconesses  on  the  rack,  and  the  answers  which  they  gavef 
Histoiy  ought  to  know  what  that  superstitkm  was,  Neither  Suetonius  nor  Taci- 
tus told  what  it  was:  nor  does  Pliny  tell  us  any  thing  move  than  what  the  rene- 
gades told  him;  which  was,  that  the  Christians  had  a  custom  of  meeting  on  a 
certain  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  singing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  if  he  were  a 
god.  Concerning  the  belie&  and  tenets  of  the  Christians,  the  origin  of  Aeir 
superstition,  the  methods  in  which  it  had  been  prc^gated,  and  the  secret  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  had  maintained  itself  for  more  than  forty  yeacs  since 
Kero  undertook  to  suppress  it  at  Bome,  this  correspondence  gives  no  information. 

We  have  been  inquiring  what  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  wodd 
oan  teU  us  concerning  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
we  have  found  little  more  than  a  careless  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  fact 
that  was  beginning  to  attract  the  hostile  attention  of  the  Boman  Qovernment 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  centniy  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  We 
leain  from  one  author,  that^  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  it  had  a  great  multitude  of  adherents  in  that  part  of  Asia  ICnor 
which  borders  on  the  Black  Sea;  from  two  others,  that  it  was  severely  perse- 
cuted at  Bome  about  forty-six  years  earlier;  and,  from  one  of  t^e  two^  that  it 
had  its  beginning  in  Judsaa  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whose  officer,  Pontius 
Pilate,  punished  its  author,  Christ  By  vestiges  so  few  and  fsint,  we  trace  it 
back  to  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  with  regret  that  philoso- 
phers and  historians  who  saw  the  fiict  of  the  new  religion  did  not  suspect  how 
important  the  £Etct  was,  A  few  years  only  after  the  date  of  Pliny's  despatch 
to  Trajan,  the  new  religion  begins  to  make  a  larger  figure  in  the  literature  of 
the  Boman  Empire ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  begins  to  have  a  copious  literature 
of  its  own,  from  which  we  may  ascertain,  quite  satisfactorily,  what  it  then  ivas, 
not  only  in  its  doctrines  and  ^irit  and  its  morals,  but  also  in  its  traditions  oon- 
oerning  its  own  origin.  Digitized  by  vjio^ijvuL   , 
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Kow^  that  Ghiistian  liteiature^  commencing  not  long  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  centniy,  is  full  of  references  to  what  we  may  call  a  more  primitive  Chris- 
tian literatorey— the  writings  not  indeed  of  Christ  himself,  but  of  his  apostles 
and  earliest  disciples.  Those  writings  were  held  in  great  veneration,  as  giving 
the  original  and  authentic  report  of  what  Christ  was,  of  what  he  said  and  did, 
of  the  truth  which  he  brought  into  the  world,  of  a  reconciliation  to  be  effected 
through  him  between  human  souls  and  Qod,  and  of  the  plan  and  hope  which  he 
inaugurated  for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  We  may,  without  any  absurdity 
or  contradiction,  suppose  those  primitive  writings  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  which  they  were  the  original  and  authentic  record  to  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  in  formularies  of  doctrine  or  of  wor- 
ship, in  rules  of  government  and  discipline,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
others  from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  what  a  loss  would  that 
have  been  I  what  a  loss  to  history  I  what  a  loss  to  Christianity  I  How  diligent- 
ly would  old  libraries  in  Europe,  and  older  monasteries  in  Arabian  and  Lybian 
deserts,  be  explored  and  ransacked  in  the  hope  of  finding  those  primitive  docu- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion  I  History,  patiently  tracing  back  the  greatest 
of  all  revolutions  to  its  origin,  would  say,  ^^  We  can  spare  the  lost  books  of  Livy 
and  of  Tacitus ;  but  give  us  those  lost  books  in  which  the  '  perverse,  unbounded, 
deadly  superstition,'  as  the  Bomans  called  it,  portrayed  itself  at  its  beginning, 
and  recorded  its  own  earliest  conflicts  and  victories."  Earnest  and  inquiring 
believers  would  say,  ^^Give  us  those  lost  books;  let  us  have  our  Christianity, 
not  from  the  fathers,  but  from  those  apostles  and  evangelists  to  whose  writings 
tiie  &thers  are  continually  referring  us,  not  as  defined  and  wrought  into  sys- 
tems by  thedogians,  nor  as  formulated  by  councils,  but  as  it  was  first  received 
from  Christ  himself,  as  it  was  first  revealed  in  the  story  of  his  life  and  of  his 
death,  as  it  was  first  written  down  by  men  whom  he  had  personally  taught  and 
commissioned.'' 

Suppose  now,  that,  as  has  happened  in  respect  to  other  books  long  lost,  those 
books,  the  primitive  documents  of  Christianiiy,  after  having  been  lost  for  cen- 
turies, are  at  last  recovered.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  an  enthusiastic  scholar, 
travelling  in  search  of  ancient  manuscripts,  was  so  happy  as  to  find  in  a  convent 
on  Mount  Sinai  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament^  written,  as  indubitable  indica- 
tions prove,  full  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, — a  volume  so  ancient,  that  the  eyes 
of  Constantino  or  of  Athanasius  might  have  looked  upon  it.  If  that  <<  Sinaitie 
manuscript,"  when  discovered,  had  been  the  only  extant  copy  of  the  primitive 
Christian  documents,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the 
importaiioe  of  the  disooveiy,  both  k\  its  relation  to  the  earliest  histoiy  of  Chris- 
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tianityi  aad  in  its  relation  to  Ghiistianity  itself  as  a  divinelj  leyealed  religion. 
Think  with  what  carefdlness  the  precions  book  would  be  transcribed  and  edited 
lor  scholars  I  how  many  translations  of  it  would  be  made,  that  Christians,  eyeiy- 
where  might  read,  every  man  in  his  own  language,  the  original  and  authentic 
record  concerning  Christ  and  his  work  and  kingdom  t  what  treasures  of  leain- 
ing  would  be  expended  in  the  illustration  of  it  t  what  commentaries  would  be 
made  for  all  sorts  of  readers,  and  for  yarious  uses,  historical,  doctrinal,  practical, 
and  devotional  t  Think  how  the  venerable  writings  of  the  &thers,  from  Justin 
Martyr  downward,  would  be  compared  with  these  more  venerable  writings,  so 
much  nearer  to  the  head-spring  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  I  how  the  theo- 
logical systems  of  this  nineteenth-century  Christianity  would  be  brouf^t  into 
comparison  with  what  Paul  and  John  and  Peter  and  the  Master  himself  taught 
concerning  (3od  and  the  way  of  lifel  what  identities  and  resemblances  would 
be  traced  out,  or  what  contrasts  would  be  shown,  between  the  various  fabrics  of 
church  polity  now  extant,  and  the  societies  of  ^holy  persons  in  Christ  Jesus,  with 
the  overseers  and  servants,"  when  Christianity  was  new !  how  the  accepted  max- 
ims of  Christian  morality,  and  the  ordinary  standards  of  Christian  character,  would 
be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  what  was  expected  and  what  was  demanded  of 
those  who  were  called  Christians  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero !  what 
diligence  would  be  employed  to  ascertain  how  fu  the  Christian  oonsdousnees  in 
our  day,  with  all  that  believing  souls  now  experience  of  the  power  of  godliness, 
is  accordant  with  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostles,  and  with  their 
experience  of  what  they  preached  as  the  power  of  (3od  to  salvation ! 

Just  such  is  the  actual  value,  such  the  use  we  ought  to  make,  and  are  mAJfiTtg^ 
of  the  writings  included  in  the  New  Testament;  for  our  supposition  only  helpp 
us  to  realize  more  freshly  a  very  femiiliar  &ct.  These  writings  purport  to  give 
us  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses  concerning  the  origin  of  what  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the  world. 
With  these  writings  in  our  hands,  we  know  how  and  where  the  Christian  religioo 
had  its  beginning ;  what  obstacles  it  encountered  and  overcame ;  by  what  means^ 
and  by  what  concurrent  forces  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  it  was  difiEused  through 
the  civilized  world;  how  it  happened  to  attract  so  early  the  attention  of  the 
Boman  Government ;  and  what  its  relations  were  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
their  immemorial  and  most  peculiar  religion.  Thus  the  few  documents  contained 
in  the  New  Testament  enable  us  to  fill  up  what,  without  them,  would  have  been 
a  mysterious  and  hopeless  blank  in  the  history  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  for  us  another  and  greater  value.  They  bring  us  historically  nearer  to 
the  oerson  of  Christ  than  we  can  be  brought  by  any  possible  help  without  them. 
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They  give  us  his  words  as  his  nearest  firiends  and  daily  companions  caught  them 
from  his  lips.  They  show  us  what  impression  his  unique  person  made  on  his 
immediate  disciples,  both  by  all  that  they  heard  from  him,  and  by  all  that  they 
saw  in  him ;  what  place  he  held  m  their  religious  consciousness,  and  in  all  their 
thinking  about  the  reconciliation  between  (jod  and  men ;  what  place  he  held  in 
their  most  reverent  yet  most  tender  affection,  in  their  self-sacrificing  zeal,  in  their 
immortal  hope ;  what  they  thought  of  him,  and  what  they  said  about  him,  when 
he  had  passed  away  from  among  them.  As  we  read  these  writings,  we  find  our- 
selves brought  into  the  circle  nearest  to  Christy  among  his  eadiest  disciples. 
We  sit  among  those  who  listened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  We  are  with 
the  twelye  as  they  learn  from  his  parables,  so  slowly,  what  he  teaches  so  patiently 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Ood  among  men.  We  are  with  them  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  Jacob's  Well,  in  the  house  of  the  sisters  at  Bethany,  in  the  grand 
porches  of  the  Temple.  We  sit  with  them  on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  oyerlooking 
the  city  while  he  foretells  its  destruction.  We  are  with  them  in  the  upper 
room  where  he  keeps  his  last  passoyer;  and  we  go  out  with  them,  under  the 
ftdl  moon,  into  the  garden.  We  look  through  their  eyes  upon  his  cross  and  his 
tomb.  We  share  in  their  amazement  at  his  resurrection.  We  stand  with  them, 
gaong  upward,  while  a  doud  receiyes  him  out  of  their  sight.  Then  we  are  with 
them  in  their  consultations,  waiting  and  praying,  till  they  are  summoned  to  their 
work  so  humble,  and  yet  so  august  As  we  follow  them,  we  presently  lose  sight 
of  theuL  The  work  they  are  doiug  is  greater  than  they  are :  it  oyershadows  them, 
and  they  disappear.  It  is  not  for  their  sake  that  the  story  is  told,  but  for 
Cihrisf  s  sake.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  us  that  the  New  Testament  giyes  no 
oomplete  biography  of  any  apostle,  —  never  tells  us  where  Paul  died,  or  Peter, 
or  John,  or  any  of  the  twelve,  save  Judas  the  betrayer,  and  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee;  but,  what  is  of  great  moment  to  us,  it  does  tell  us  what  they  thought 
of  Jesus,  and  what  the  gospel  was  which  he  gave  them  for  the  world.  We 
might  like  to  know  all  about  the  apostles,  where  they  severally  labored,  and  how 
they  died,  as  apocryphal  legends  falsely  report;  but  what  the  New  Testament 
tells  is  £Eur  better  than  any  thing  could  be  which  it  does  not  telL 

We  may  use  a  story  as  an  illustration,  without  vouching  for  it  as  true.  Many 
years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  was  published  in  Ireland,  with  the  design  of  making 
an  impression  on  Boman-Catholic  readers,  a  little  tract  purporting  to  be  ''A 
Qenuine  Letter  from  St.  Peter.''  It  was  read  by  many,  and  heard  by  many  who 
oonld  not  read,  with  eager  and  reverent  curiosity.  Nor  was  there  any  deception 
m  the  case.  Thelittletractwasjustwhat  it  purported  to  be,  ^  A  (Genuine  Letter 
fJEom  St  Peter."    It  was  simply  the  First  Epistle  *of  Peter,  taken  from  the  New 
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Testament;  and  the  leading  or  hearing  ci  it  was  almost  like  sitting  down  with 
the  holy  apostle  himself  to  hear  him  talk  to  Christians  about  Christ  and  salra- 
tion.  Just  such  is  the  privilege  which  we  hare  in  reading  the  primitiye  d'tcor 
ments  of  Christianity.  Would  you  c«mnt  it  a  privilege  to  hear  from  John  the 
apostle  ?  You  have  before  you  three  very  characteristic  letters  from  him,  one 
of  them  quite  extended;  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  written  down  for  you  in  his 
old  age,  and  you  have  received  from  him,  his  oft-repeated  stories  of  things  which 
he  remembered  about  Jesus,  but  which  had  not  till  then  been  written.  In  like 
manner,  you  have  two  letters  from  Peter,  ^epistles  general,'^  or  '^ catholic,"  they 
are  called, — one  of  them  addressed,  comprehensively,  to  the  '^ strangers"  or 
sojourners,  '^chosen,"  ^' sancti&ed,"  '^ obedient,"  and  '^ sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  were  dispersed  through  those  northern  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  Pliny,  forty  years  afterward,  found  so  many  Christians ;  the  other 
inscribed  in  yet  more  general  terms  ^'  to  them  who  have  obtained  like  precious 
{uth  with  us."  We  need  not  name  all  the  writers  whom  this  <me  little  volume 
dT  the  New  Testament  brings  into  direct  communication  with  us ;  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  distinctly  the  characteristic  letters  of  Paul,  that 
great  apostle,  whose  lab<»s  were  so  abundant,  whose  missionary  journeys  had  so 
wide  a  circuit,  and  whose  writings,  whether  addressed  to  individual  friends  or 
to  communities  of  Christians,  are  so  full  of  his  individual  life,  throbbing,  as  it 
were,  in  every  sentence,  with  the  intensity  of  his  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 

But  are  these  documents  really  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  ?  Intelligent 
readers  are  aware  that  this  question  has  been  discussed  with  great  learning  and 
diligence  on  both  sides,  and,  on  the  part  of  some  writers,  with  great  audacity  of 
conjecture  and  assertion.  A  full  consideration  of  the  evidences  which  go  to 
prove  that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  the  primitive  and  authentic  docu- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  such  documents  taken  together,  as 
we  find  them,  could  not  have  come  into  being  otherwise  than  contemporaneously 
with  the  origin  of  that  religion,  would  be  impracticable  wiUiin  the  limits  of  this 
Preliminary  Dissertation.  Yet  a  few  thoughts  may  be  suggested  which  the 
readers  of  **  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul"  will  find  occasion  to  appreciate 
and  to  verify. 

L  First  of  an,  the  remarkable  &ct,  already  referred  to,  that  these  documents 
do  not  give  us  the  means  of  tracing  the  life  of  any  apostle  to  its  end,  and  that 
neither  Paul  nor  any  one  of  the  original  twelve  (save  Judas,  and  James  the 
brother  of  John)  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  dead, 
cannot  but  impress  an  unprejudiced  mind.    The  earliest  authoitic  Christian 
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wxiiiiig^  aatdde  of  Uie  New  Testament  (a  letter  fiNim  the  chuoh  at  Boiiie  to  the 
ofanzoh  it  Corinthy  written  hj  Clement^  ^whoae  nune  is  in  the  book  of  li&'Oi^ 
mentionB  the  deaths  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  a  yeiy  natursl  way.'  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  neither  the  dealii  of  Paul  nor  that  of  Peter  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
Kew-Testament  writings?  We  may  raise  a  more  particular  question  on  this  point. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  historical  book  called  ^^The  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  was 
not  written  by  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  but  was  pat  together  by  some 
unknown  compiler  of  traditions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  centoiy ;  and 
that  the  ^most  excellent  Theophilns,'^  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  was  none  other 
than  TheophihiSi  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  iu>.  168  to  ▲•d.  188.  Bat,  on  that 
supposition,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  book  terminates  abruptly,  learing  Paol 
still  a  prisoner  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Bome  two  years  after  his  arrival  there  ? 
Conld  not  the  compiler  of  traditions,  when  that  aposde  had  been  dead  a  hundred 
years,  find  some  tradition  that  would  enable  him  to  cany  on  the  story?  What 
became  of  the  appeal  to  C»sar?  Did  the  appellant  have  a  trial?  or  did  he 
remain  a  prisoner  till  his  death?  Surely  such  a  termination  of  the  story  would 
have  been  impossible  at  any  date  subsequent  to  the  death  of  PauL  But  if  the 
book  was  written,  as  it  purports  to  haye  been,  by  one  who  was  with  Paul  on  the 
journey,  and  arrived  with  him  at  Bome ;  and  if  the  (Gospel  according  to  Luke, 
and  then  this  book,  its  sequel,  were  written  while  the  prisoner  was  waiting  for 
his  trial, — there  is  the  best  possible  reason  for  such  a  breaking-off  without  ending 
the  story;  and  that  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  conceived  of  without  violating 
an  probability.  The  narrative  is  brought  down  to  a  point  very  near  the  date  at 
which  the  writing  was  ended. 

May  not  the  fact,  then,  that  in  these  collected  writings  the  apostles  disappear 
without  our  knowing  what  became  of  them,  be  taken  as  proof  that  they  were, 
in  their  origin,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostles?  Had  there  been  time  for 
tradition  concerning  the  apostles  to  grow  into  £ftble,  and  for  a  halo  of  myth  to 
form  itself  around  each  saintly  name,  the  story  of  what  they  did,  and  whither 
they  went,  and  where  and  how  they  died,  could  not  have  been  left  so  imperfect 
as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

IL  The  attention  of  biblical  scholars  was  long  ago  arrested  by  a  certain 
peculiarity  of  language  or  style,  which,  in  one  degree  or  another,  characterizes 
all  the  New-Testament  writings.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  entire  volume 
was  written  by  Hellenist  Jews ;  that  is,  by  persons  who  used  the  Greek  language 
with  Hebrew  idioms.  Of  course,  then,  it  was  written  when  the  Christian 
eommunity,  for  whose  use  at  the  first  these  writings  were  designed,  consiBted 
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largely  of  Jewish  oonyertB,  and  when  its  leaden  eipedally  weie  men  of  Jewiak 
birth  and  training.  Acoordinglyi  the  Helleniatic  style  or  dialeot  ia  peculiar  to 
the  New  Testament  If  we  find  any  thing  of  it  in  the  fathersy  eren  in  the 
earliest  of  them,  we  cannot  bat  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  a  oonsdoos  or 
unconscioiis  imitation  of  what  is  called  the  biblical  or  soriptiiral  style,  which  is 
really  nothing  else  than  the  Hebrew  style. 

m.  Another  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  is  much  more  to  oor 
purpose.  Its  contents  are  an  indication  of  its  date.  Some  of  the  qnestions 
which  the  Epistles,  especially,  touch  upon  distinctly  as  the  live  qnestions  of 
their  time,  are  questions  which,  in  a  few  years  after  the  apostolic  age,  had 
ceased  to  be  controyerted  or  agitated  among  Christians.  In  particnlar,  the 
question  whether  a  Glentile  could  be  a  Christian,  partaking  in  the  privileges  and 
hopes  of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  first  becoming  a  Jew,  was  neyer  a  o(mtn>- 
Terted  question  in  the  Christian  community  &r  any  considerable  time  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  separation  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  (jod  fiK)m  the  old  Mosaic  institutions  had  been  visibly  completed,  the  taUes 
were  turned;  and  the  question  then  was,  rather,  whether  a  Jew  could  be  a 
Christian  without  renouncing  his  nationality.  But  the  New  "Testament  was 
written,  as  almost  every  page  of  it  testifies,  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
yet  been  completely  detached  from  Judaism,  but  was  still,  in  the  view  of  Syna- 
gogue and  Sanhedrin,  of  procurator^  and  proconsuls,  and  of  mobs  at  Philippi, 
at  Ephesus,  and  at  Jerusalem,  a  Jewish  sect  or  schisuL  It  shows  upon  its 
surfiice  the  slow  progress  of  conviction  on  that  subject  in  the  minds  of  the 
aposties  themselves;  how,  while  their  Master  was  personally  teaching  them, 
they  never  grasped  the  breadth  of  his  conception ;  how  the  day  of  Pentecost  did 
not  quite  emancipate  them  from  their  Jewish  narrowness ;  how  even  Peter's 
vision  at  Joppa,  and  the  interpretation  forced  upon  him  at  Cssarea,  did  not 
perfectiy  enlighten  them ;  and  how,  at  last,  the  deputation  firom  AntioGh,  with 
their  report  of  what  Christianity  was  doing  in  the  great  city  where  it  first 
received  its  name,  brought  them  to  commit  themselves  in  the  most  formal  way 
for  the  gospel  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  (Gentile. 
That  '^mystery,''  hid  from  foregoing  ages,  but  revealed  at  last^  crops  out  in  the 
€h)6pels;  for  it  underlies  them.  It  gives  unity  to  the  story  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  it  shines  forth  everywhere  in  the  Bpisties  of  Paul,  whose  ^fiJse 
brethren,"  Jews  professing  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  trying  to  make  the  gospel  a 
monopoly  for  Judaism,  were  his  most  vexatious  adversaries.  Can  any  reader  of 
those  writings  believe  that  the  New  Testament,  so  fuU  of  that  essentially  tran- 
sient question,  was  forged,  or  somehow  grew,  as  a  myth  grow%  after  that  question 
Ud  begun  to  be  forgotten  ?  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglfe 
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IV.  We  who  receiye  these  writings  as  not  only  apostolic  but  divinely  inspired 
encoonter  a  serions  difficulty  in  our  interpretation  of  them.  If  they  are  what 
they  purport  to  be,  they  seem  to  show  that  the  first  Christians,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  who  reported  to  them  the  words  of  Christ,  were  expect- 
ing what  is  now  called  Christ's  second  advent,  as  an  event  that  was  to  take 
place  before  that  generation  should  have  passed  away;  and  that,  with  that 
expected  coming  of  Christ,  they  generally  associated  in  their  thoughts  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Yet 
to-day,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  Christ  has  not  come  again  in 
manner  and  form  as  he  was  expected  to  come  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles. 
We  recognize  the  difficulty,  though  we  hold,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  can 
be  solved  without  impairing  our  reverence  for  these  Scriptures.  There  is  no 
need  of  our  pausing  here  to  show  how  it  can  be  solved;  for  at  present  we  have  to 
do  with  it  as  a  Uct  rather  than  with  the  solution  of  it  Indeed,  if  the  difficulty 
should  even  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  solution  consistent  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  these  Scriptures,  the  £act  that  there  is  such  a  difficulty  would  be  only 
so  much  the  more  conclusive  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  us.  Are 
these  collected  writings,  as  they  purport  to  be,  the  primitive  records  of  Chris- 
tianity, contemporaneous  with  its  origin  7  If  they  are  not,  but  were  forged  at 
scmie  later  date  (even  though  it  were  only  a  few  years  later)  by  writers  who 
thought  that  the  pious  tend  of  personating  the  apostles  was  a  service  acceptable 
to  GKkI,  how  was  it  possible  for  those  pious  forgers,  after  the  apostles,  and,  with 
them,  all  the  men  of  the  apostolic  age,  were  dead,  not  to  beware  of  creating  such 
a  difficulty?  Is  it  less  than  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  deliberately  put  into 
the  documents  they  were  forging  what  was  likely  to  pass  for  evidence  that  the 
apostles  were  in  error  about  the  day  of  the  Lord?  Would  they  not  have 
distinguished  more  carefully  between  Christ's  coming  to  judge  all  nations,  and 
his  coming  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple  ? — between  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ? 

V.  Any  contriver  of  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  New- 
Testament  documents,  without  admitting  their  historic  value  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  origin  of  Christianity,  ought  to  show  us  where  or  by  whom,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  such  writings  could  have  been  produced.  Let 
him  compare  them  with  what  genuine  remains  we  have  of  Christian  authorship 
in  the  age  immediately  following  the  apostles, — the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  man  who  could  write  the 
fourth  Qospel,  without  having  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  must  have  been 
a  man  of  mark  in  his  time.    To  fobricate  that  book  out  of  loose  and  mythical 
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traditions  must  hare  been  a  much  greater  achievement  of  genius  than  to  write 
it  from  long-cherished  recollections  of  a  dear  and  intimate  friendship  with  Jesosi 
though  it  is  a  wonderful  hook  to  be  produced  even  in  that  simple  manner.  In 
which  of  three  or  four  generations  next  after  the  apostles  are  we  to  look  for  a 
Christian  author  capable  of  such  a  work?  Gould  a  man  like  Ignatius,  or  like 
the  author  of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas,  or  like  Hermas,  or 
eyen  like  the  literary  Justin  Martyr,  so  personate  Paul  as  to  produce  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  ?  The  man  with  genius  enough  to  do  that  had  a  dramatic  power 
that  might  have  produced  a  play  like  one  of  Shakspeare's.  Who  was  there  in 
those  three  or  four  generations  that  could  have  written  eyen  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter?  We  might  ask  the  same  question  in  reference  to  almost  eyery  book 
of  the  collection.  But,  instead  of  that,  let  us  ask,  once  for  all,  If  the  age  which 
produced  Christianity  was  not  competent  to  produce  these  Scriptures,  in  what 
later  generation  could  they  haye  been  produced  ? 

In  briei^  this  wide  difference  between  the  primitive  Christian  literature  which 
we  find  collected  and  canonised  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  next  following  ages,  —  apostolical  fieithers,  apostolical  canons 
and  constitutions,  apocryphal  gospels,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort, — is  little 
less  than  demonstration,  not  only  that  the  Christians  of  those  early  ages  were 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  and  were  careful  to 
exclude  from  among  their  Holy  Scriptures  every  thing  not  authenticated,  but 
also,  and  quite  independently  of  their  verdict,  that  the  New  Testament  is  what 
it  purports  to  be.  Aside  from  the  difference  in  style  and  idiom,  and  in  the 
bearing  on  questions  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age,  there  is  a  difference  in  tone 
and  spirit,  a  difference  in  respect  to  plain  and  sturdy  common  sense  as  opposed 
to  feeble  sentimentalism,  a  difference  in  respect  to  healthiness  of  conscience  as 
opposed  to  morbid  scrupulousness  or  enthusiastic  exaggerations  of  self-sacrifice; 
and  such  differences  show  us  convincingly,  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  not  the  work  of  nobody  knows  who  in  some  post-apostolic  age,  but  the 
really  primitive  documents  of  the  Christian  religion. 

>  VL  All  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  find  ample  illustration  in  the  study  of 
these  documents,  with  such  aids  as  are  now  more  and  more  within  the  reach, 
not  of  privileged  scholars  only,  but  of  ^'  the  people.^'  This  excellent  work  on 
*'  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul "  is  eminently  valuable  for  the  light  which 
1^  throws  incidentally  upon  almost  every  topic  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
New  Testament  itself  in  proof  of  its  own  authenticity.  But  the  most  copious 
illustration  of  that  general  argument  is  on  a  topic  not  yet  mentioned;  namely, 
the  coincidences  between  the  historical  and  geographical  references  in  these 
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wxitmgBi  and  thae  JOiowledge  of  factB  which  we  are  enabled  to  gain  £tom  other 
•oarcea. 

One  of  the  most  charming  as  well  as  convincing  books  of  argumentation  in 
the  English  langoage,  or  in  any  other^  is  Palsy's  "  Horas  Panlinn.''  Taking 
that  portion  of  Paul's  personal  history  which  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  comparing  it  with  the  collection  of  epistles  bearing  his  name,  if  we 
find,  at  one  point  and  another,  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy  between  the  two, 
we  infer  with  great  certainty  that  either  the  history  is  at  those  points  fshlse,  and 
therefore  is  generally  not  worthy  of  confidence,  or  the  epistles  are  forgeries.  If 
we  find  a  close  and  obviously  carefiil  coincidence  at  every  point,  we  can  ha^y 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  either  the  history  was  compiled  &om  the  letters,  or  the 
letters  were  composed  as  imaginary  illustrations  of  the  history.  But  if  the 
coincidences  are  of  such  a  sort  as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  their  having 
Wen  contrived ;  if  there  are  seeming  and  obvious  discrepancies,  which,  upon 
doaer  examinati<m,  are  reconciled  by  the  discovery  of  a  latent  and  undesigned 
edncidence ;  if  a  iact  mentioned  in  the  one  is  illustrated  by  some  obscure  allusion 
incidentally  occurring  in  the  other;  if  these  latent  and  manifestly  undesigned 
coincidences  are  multiplied  as  we  proceed  in  our  study  of  the  documents,  —  the 
argument  accumulates  in  its  progress,  and  we  arrive  at  the  firmest  sort  of  a 
conviction  that  the  history  is  true,  and  the  letters  genuine.  Nor  shall  we  be 
moved  from  that  conviction  if  some  apparent  discrepancies  remain.  We  may 
rappoee,  that,  if  we  had  one  or  two  facts  not  mentioned  on  either  side,  the 
seeming  disagreement  would  be  reconciled.  We  may  even  admit,,  that,  just  there^ 
the  historian  was  mistaken,  or  that  the  writer  of  the  letters  made  an  inaccurate 
allusion ;  but  the  accumulated  strength  of  the  argument  for  the  credibility  of 
the  historian  and  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  will  not  be  seriously  impaired. 

Other  writers  have  applied  the  same  method  of  examination  to  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  For  example,  a  similar  argument  has  been  made  by 
tracing  out  the  latent  coincidences  between  the  four  Oospels  and  the  writings  of 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus.  The  field  of  inquiry  and  of  argument  into 
which  Paley  introduces  us  is  wide  and  fruitful ;  and  the  evidence  thus  obtained 
is  always  cumulative.  Coincidences  that  might  have  been  contrived,  and  that 
obtrude  themselves  upon  the  reader,  add  little  to  the  argument;  but  every 
latent  and  undesigned  coincidence  which  we  detect  between  one  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  and  another,  or  between  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  and 
any  other  authentic  source  of  information,  is  an  additional  strand  twisted  into 
the  cable  that  holds  us  to  our  anchor  in  the  trustworthiness  of  these  documents 
m  the  <»iginal  recovds  of  the  Christian  fiuth. 
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The  aathon  of  the  work,  which,  iu  this  edition,  la  offered  to  ^  the  people,'' 
hare  not  made  it  any  part  of  their  design  to  reproduce  or  to  extend  the  heauti- 
fol  argumentation  of  Paley.  But  the  ingenuous  reader  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'and  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
while  they  do  by  no  means  repeat  each  other,  are  marvellously  supplementaiy  to 
each  other  (the  history  illustrating  the  epistles,  and  the  epistles  illustrating 
the  history);  every  letter,  by  perfectly  incidental  indications  of  time  and 
locality,  finding  its  place  in  the  history,  and  the  history  often  explaining  with 
great  felicity  allusions  in  the  letters  which  would  otherwise  have  been  obscure. 
But  the  argument  £rom  coincidences  is  not  exhausted  by  even  a  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  these  instances.  The  principle  has  a  wider  reach ;  and  the  work  of 
Gonybeare  and  Hcwson  is  one  great  repository  of  discovered  coincidences 
between  the  New  Testament  and  all  that  we  can  learn  £rom  other  sources  con- 
cerning the  age  in  which  it  purports  to  have  been  written. 

Briefly  the  principle  of  the  argument  is  this :  If  the  seemingly  historical 
documents  of  the  New  Testament  were  fictions  of  the  second  century,  or  were 
produced,  like  the  apocryphal  gospels,  by  a  mythical  tendency  in  the  ages  fol- 
lowing the  origin  of  Christianity,  they  would  not  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
the  authentic  history  of  the  age  which  they  pretend  to  represent,  nor  (if  they 
were  composed  elsewhere)  with  the  geography  of  the  country  or  countries  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid.  Such  is  the  fact  with  the  apocryphal  gospels,  as  it  is 
also  with  the  fictitious  Book  of  Judith  in  the  Old-Testament  apocrypha.  If  the 
historical  documents  collected  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  that  sort,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  them  fit  into  the  known  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  the  Boman  Empire  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  could  give  no  illustration  to  history,  nor  could  history  illustrate  them. 
But  what  is  the  &ct  ?  The  literature  of  the  Boman  Empire  through  the  first 
Christian  century  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  or  alluded  to  it  only  with  con- 
tempt Yet  what  wealth  of  iUustration  is  poured  upon  the  New  Testament 
firom  the  history  which  that  literature  gives  us,  and  even  horn  the  coins  and 
monuments  of  the  period  t  How  is  the  whole  story  of  Paul,  for  example,  firom 
his  birth  and  early  education  at  Tarsus  to  his  latest  epistle  fiK)m  the  prison  in 
which  he  was  waiting  for  a  martyr's  death  at  Bome,  adjusted  and  fitted  into  its 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Boman  Empire  as  it  then  was !  The  entire  New 
Testament,  with  the  account  which  it  gives  of  Christ,  and  of  the  world-move- 
ment which  began  in  his  life  and  death,  finds  and  fills  a  gap  in  the  worid's 
history,  and  is  itself  a  grand  coincidence. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  citiea,  a  trial  for  murder  mm  in  piogiesi,    The 
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1  bad  aUe  oonnsd^  who  had  planned  for  him  as  ingenioas  defence.  Wit- 
after  witnees  had  been  examined  and  croea-ezamined;  and,  thon^  the 
probabilities  were  aocnmnlating  against  him,  it  was  felt  by  the  spectators,  and 
it  was  seen  in  the  coontenances  of  the  jury,  that  as  yet  there  was  no  condusive 
proof  of  goih.  At  las^  a  knifo  was  exhibited,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
prisoiner^s  person.  If  that  knife  had  been  bloody,  no  trace  of  blood  was  left 
upon  it:  but  there  was  a  gap  in  the  blade;  and  to  that  the  attention  of  the 
jury  was  directed  by  the  prosecator.  Then  was  exhibited  a  little  flake  of  steel, 
which  the  physicians  who  examined  the  murdered  body  had  discovered  in  the 
Cstal  wound.  The  knife  and  the  flake  were  passed  to  the  jury,  that  the  relation 
of  the  flake  to  the  gap  mi^t  be  seen  by  them  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass;  and  in  the  awfol  silence^  as  each  juror  looked  through  that  glass,  the 
change  in  his  countenance  was  a  veidict  of  ^^  guiUy.^  Such  is  the  nature^  and 
i  may  be  the  conclusiTenes^  of  an  aigumsot  from  coincidspcsw 
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LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


CHAPTER    L 

Great  Men  of  Great  Periodf. — Period  of  Christ'a  Apostles. — Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

—  Religions  Ciyilization  of  the  Jews.  —  Their  Histoiy  and  its  Relation  to  that  of  the 
World.  —  Heathen  Preparation  for  the  Gospel.  —  Character  and  Langnage  of  the  Greeks.  — 
Alexander.  —  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  —  Growth  and  Goyemment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

—  Miseiy  of  Italy  and  the  Prorinces.  —  Preparation  in  the  Empire  for  Christianity.— 
Dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. — Proselytes.  —  Provinces  of  Cilicia 
and  Judsa.  —  Their  Geography  and  History.  —  Cilicia  under  the  Romans.  —  Tarsus.  — 
Cicero.  —  Political  Changes  in  Jndsa.  —  Herod  and  his  Family.  —  The  Roman  Governors. 

—  Conclusion. 

THE  life  of  a  great  man,  in  a  great  period  of  the  world's  history,  is  a 
subject  to  command  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 
Alexahder  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  spreading  the  civilization  of  Greece 
over  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  Julius 
Caesar  contending  against  the  Gauls,  and  subduing  the  barbarism  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  Roman  government,  — 
Charlepiagne  compressing  the  separating  atoms  of  the  feudal  world, 
and  reviving  for  a  time  the  image  of  imperial  unity,  —  Columbus  sailing 
westward  over  the  Atlantic  to  discover  a  new  world  which  might  receive 
the  arts  and  religion  of  the  old,  —  Napoleon  on  his  rapid  campaigns, 
shattering  the  ancient  system  of  European  States,  and  leaving  a  chasm 
between  our  present  and  the  past :  —  these  are  the  colossal  figures  of 
history,  which  stamp  with  the  impress  of  their  personal  greatness  the 
centuries  in  which  they  lived. 

The  interest  with  which  we  look  upon  such  men  is  natural  and  in- 
evitable, even  wlien  we  are  deeply  conscious  that,  in  their  character 
and  their  work,  evil  was  mixed  up  in  large  proportions  with  the  good, 
and  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  providential  design  which 
drew  the  features  of  their  respective  epochs.    But  th's  natural  feelinf 
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rises  into  something  higher,  if  we  can  be  assured  that  the  period  wo 
contemplate  was  designedly  prepared  for  great  results,  that  the  work 
we  admire  was  a  work  of  unmixed  good,  and  the  man  whose  actions  we 
follow  was  an  instrument  specially  prepared  by  the  hands  of  God. 
Such  a  period  was  that  in  which  the  civilized  world  was  united  under 
the  first  Roman  emperors :  such  a  work  was  the  first  preaching  of  tlio 
Gospel :  and  such  a  man  was  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  the  history  of  his 
work,  it  is  desirable  to  say  something,  in  this  introductory  chapter,  con- 
cerning the  general  features  of  the  age  which  was  prepared  for  him. 
We  shall  not  attempt  any  minute  delineation  of  the  institutions  and 
social  habits  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  will  be  brought  before  us 
in  detail  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  We  shall  only  notice  here 
those  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  seem  to  bear  the 
traces  of  a  providential  pre-arrangement. 

Casting  this  general  view  on  the  age  of  the  first  Roman  emperors, 
which  was  also  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we  find  our 
attention  arrested  by  three  great  varieties  of  national  life.  The  Jew, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  appear  to  divide  the  world  between  them. 
The  outward  condition  of  Jerusalem  itself,  at  this  epoch,  might  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  civilized  world.  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  Temple,  had  erected,  for  Greek  and  Roman  entertainments,  a  theatre 
within  the  same  walls,  and  an  amphitheatre  in  the  neighboring  plain.^ 
His  coins,  and  those  of  his  grandson  Agrippa,  bore  Greek  inscriptions : 
that  piece  of  money,  which  was  brought  to  our  Saviour  (Matt  xxii., 
Mark  xii.,  Luke  xx.),  was  the  silver  Denarius,  the  "image"  was  that 
of  the  emperor,  the  "  superscription "  was  in  Latin :  and  at  the  same 
time  when  the  common  currency  consisted  of  such  pieces  as  these,  — 
since  coins  with  the  images  of  men  or  with  Heathen  symbols  would 
have  been  a  profanation  to  tlie  "  Treasury,"  -^  there  might  be  found  on 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple,  shekels  and  half-shekels 
with  Samaritan  letters,  minted  under  the  Maccabees.  Greek  and  Roman 
names  were  borne  by  multitudes  of  those  Jews  who  came  up  to  worship 
at  the  festivals.  Greek  and  Latin  words  wore  current  in  the  popular 
"  Hebrew  "  of  the  day :  and  while  this  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  was  spoken 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the  tenacious  affection  of  old  custom, 
Greek  had  long  been  well  known  among  the  upper  classes  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  Latin  was  used  in   the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  oflicial 


'  JosBPH.  AtU,  XT.  6,  I.  War,  i.  21,  6.  Jamih  War,  will  be  Tery  frequent  Oect^ 
Onr  referenoe  to  the  two  great  works  of  sionallj  also  we  shall  refer  to  his  Lifi  and 
Josephns,    the   JemtMh   AnttquUiet,    and   the      hi*  diaooone  agaimt  J^non, 
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correspondence  of  magistrates.  On  a  critical  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  life,^ 
when  he  was  standing  on  the  stair  between  the  Temple  and  the  fortress, 
he  first  spoke  to  the  commander  of  the  garrison  in  Greek,  and  then 
turned  round  and  addressed  his  countrymen  in  Hebrew ;  while  the  letter' 
of  Claudius  Ljsias  was  written,  and  the  oration*  of  Tertullus  spoken, 
in  Latin.  We  are  told  by  the  historian  Josephus,^  that  on  a  parapet  of 
stone  in  the  Temple  area,  where  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  led  up  from  the 
outer  to  the  mner  court,  pillars  were  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 
notices,  some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Latin,  that  no  alien  should  enter 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Hebrews.  Ard  we  are  told  by  two  of  the 
Evangelists,*  that  when  our  blessed  Saviour  was  crucified,  "  the  super- 
scription of  his  accusation  "  was  written  above  His  cross  ^^  in  letters  of 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin." 

The  condition  of  the  world  in  general  at  that  period  wears  a  similar 
appearance  to  a  Christian's  eye.  He  sees  the  Greek  and  Roman  ele- 
ments brought  into  remarkable  union  with  the  older  and  more  sacred 
element  of  Judaism.  He  sees  in  the  Hebrew  people  a  divinely-laid 
foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  a  soil  made  ready  in  fitting  places  for  the  seed  of  the  Gospel. 
He  sees  in  the  spread  of  the  language  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  high  perfection  of  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  appropriate  means 
for  the  rapid  conununication  of  Christian  ideas,  and  for  bringuig  them 
into  close  connection  with  the  best  thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity.  And 
he  sees  in  the  union  of  so  many  incoherent  provinces  under  the  law  and 
government  of  Rome,  a  strong  framework  which  might  keep  together  for 
a  sufficient  period  those  masses  of  social  life  which  the  Gospel  was  in- 
tended to  pervade.  The  City  of  God  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  three 
civilizations.  We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  hand  of  God  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  world :  and  we  turn  with  devout  feeling  to  trace  the  course 
of  these  three  streams  of  civilized  life,  from  their  early  source  to  the 
time  of  their  meeting  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

We  need  not  linger  about  the  fountains  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews. 
We  know  that  they  gushed  forth  at  first,  and  flowed  in  their  appointed 
channels,  at  the  command  of  God.  The  call  of  Abraham,  when  one 
family  was  chosen  to  keep  and  hand  down  the  deposit  of  divine  truth, 
—  the  series  of  providences  which  brought  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  into 
Egypt, — the  long  captivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, — the  work  of  Moses, 

1  Acts  xxi.  xxii  *  Acts    xxiy.       Dean  Milman  {Bcanptom 

'  Acts  xziii    A  docmnent  of  this  kind.      Lectures,  p.  1S5)  has  remarked  on  the  peculiar- 
tent  with  a  prisoner  by  a  subordinate  to  a      \y  Latin  character  of  Tertullus's  address, 
•operior  officer,  would  almost  certainly  be  in  ^  War,  y.  5,  2.    Compare  vi.  S,  4. 

s  Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John  xix.  20. 
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whereby  the  bondsmen  were  made  into  a  nation, — all  these  things  are 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as  occurring  mider  the  immediate 
direction  of  Almighty  power.  The  people  of  Israel  were  taken  out  of  the 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  world,  to  become  the  depositaries  of  a  purer  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God  than  was  given  to  any  other  people.  At  a  time 
when  (humanly  speaking)  the  world  could  hardly  have  preserved  a  spirit- 
ual religion  in  its  highest  purity,  they  received  a  divine  revelation 
enshrined  in  symbols  and  ceremonies,  whereby  it  might  be  safely  kept 
till  the  time  of  its  development  in  a  purer  and  more  heavenly  form. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  civilization  did  not  consist  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  imagination  and  intellect,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  nor  in  the 
organization  of  government,  like  that  of  Borne,  —  but  its  distinguishing 
feature  was  Religion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  the  prophets, 
the  miracles  of  the  Jews,  —  their  frequent  festivals,  their  constant  sacri- 
fices,—  every  thing  in  their  collective  and  private  life  was  connected  with 
a  revealed  religion  :  their  wars,  their  heroes,  their  poetry,  had  a  sacred 
character, —  their  national  code  was  full  of  the  details  of  public  worship, 
—  their  ordinary  employments  were  touched  at  every  point  by  divinely- 
appointed  and  significant  ceremonies.  Nor  was  this  religion,  as  were  the 
religions  of  the  Heathen  world,  a  creed  which  could  not  be  the  common 
property  of  the  instructed  and  the  ignorant.  It  was  neither  a  recondite 
philosophy  which  might  not  be  communicated  to  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  a  weak  superstition,  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  lower  dasses, 
and  ridiculed  by  the  higher.  The  religion  of  Moses  was  for  the  use  of 
all  and  the  benefit  of  all.  The  poorest  peasant  of  Galilee  had  the  same 
part  in  it  as  the  wisest  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem.  The  children  of  all  families 
were  taught  to  claim  their  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people. 

And  how  difibrent  was  the  nature  of  this  religion  from  that  of  the 
contemporary  Gentiles !  The  pious  feelings  of  the  Jew  were  not  dissipated 
and  distracted  by  a  fantastic  mythology,  where  a  thousand  difierent 
objects  of  worship,  with  contradictory  attributes,  might  claim  the 
attention  of  the  devout  mind.  "  One  God,"  the  Creator  and  Judge  of 
the  world,  and  the  Author  of  all  good,  was  the  only  object  of  adoration. 
And  there  was  nothing  of  that  wide  separation  between  religion  and 
morality,  which  among  other  nations  was  the  road  to  all  impurity.  The 
will  and  approbation  of  Jehovah  was  the  motive  and  support  of  all  holi- 
ness :  faith  in  His  word  was  the  power  which  raised  men  above  their 
natural  weakness :  while  even  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
often  the  personifications  of  human  passions,  and  the  example  and  sanc- 
tion of  vice.  And  still  further:  —  the  devotional  scriptures  of  the  Jews 
express  that  heartfelt  sense  of  infirmity  and  sin,  that  peculiar  spirit 
of  prayer,  that  real  communion  with  God,  with  which  the  Christian,  in 
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bis  best  moments,  has  the  truest  sympathy.^  So  that,  i^vhile  the  best 
hymns  of  Greece*  are  only  mythologicd  pictures,  and  the  literature  of 
Heathen  Rome  hardly  produces  any  thing  which  can  be  called  a  prayer, 
the  Hebrew  psalms  have  passed  into  the  devotions  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  is  a  light  on  all  the  mountains  of  Judaa  which  never 
shone  on  Olympus  or  Parnassus :  and  the  "  Hill  of  Zion,'*  in  which 
"  it  pleased  God  to  dwell,"  is  the  type  of  "  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,"'  while  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  the  symbol  of  tyranny 
and  idolatry.  "  He  showed  His  word  unto  Jacob,  —  ffis  statutes  and 
ordinances  unto  Israel.  He  dealt  not  so  with  any  nation ;  neither  had 
the  Heathen  knowledge  of  His  laws."* 

But  not  only  was  a  holy  religion  the  characteristic  of  the  civilization 
of  the  Jews,  but  their  religious  feelings  were  directed  to  something  in 
the  future,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  national  life  tended  to  fix 
their  thoughts  on  One  that  was  to  come.  By  types  and  by  promises, 
their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  a  Messiah.  Their  history 
was  a  continued  prophecy.  All  the  great  stages  of  their  national  exist- 
ence were  accompanied  by  effusions  of  prophetic  light.  Abraham  was 
.  called  from  his  father's  house,  and  it  was  revealed  that  in  him  ''  all  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  Moses  formed  Abraham's  descend- 
ants into  a  people,  by  giving  them  a  law  and  national  institutions ;  but 
while  so  doing  he  spake  before  of  Him  who  was  hereafter  to  be  raised  up 
''  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself."  David  reigned,  and  during  that  reign, 
which  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind, 
psalms  were  written  which  spoke  of  the  future  King.  And  with  the 
approach  of  that  captivity,  the  pathetic  recollection  of  which  became  per- 
petual, the  prophecies  took  a  bolder  range,  and  embraced  within  their 
widening  circle  the  redemption  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Thus  the 
pious  Hebrew  was  always,  as  it  were,  in  the  attitude  of  expectation :  and 
it  has  been  well  remarked  that,  while  the  golden  age  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  the  past,  that  of  the  Jews  was  the  future.  While  other 
nations  were  growing  weary  of  their  gods,  —  without  any  thing  in  their 
mythology  or  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  deep  cravings  of  their  nature,  — 
with  religion  operating  rather  as  a  barrier  than  a  link  between  the  edu* 
cated  and  the  ignorant,  —  with  morality  divorced  from  theology,  —  the 
whole  Jewish  people  were  united  in    a  feeling  of  attachment  to  their 

^  Neander  obsenres  that  it  has  been  jostlj  350  years  before  St  Panl  was  there ;   jet  it 

remarked  that  the  disdnctive  peculiarity  of  the  breathes  the  sentiment  rather  of  acquiescence 

Hebrew  nation  from  the  Tery  first,  was,  that  in  the  doterminations  of  Fate,  than  of  resigna- 

camadenoB  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  tion  to  the  goodness  of  Proyidence.    See  oq 

other  people.  Acts  xrii.  28. 

*  There  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  hymn  '  Ps.  xlTiii.  2,  Ixriii  16. 

of  the  Stoic  Cleaathas.  who  was  bom  at  Assos  ^  Ps.  czlrii.  19,  20. 
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sacred  institutions,  and  found  in  the  facts  of  their  past  history  a  pledge 
of  the  fulfibnent  of  their  national  hopes. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  nation,  again  and  again,  during  several  cen- 
turies, fell  into  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  their  superiority  to  other  nations 
consisted  in  the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  not  in  the  use  which  they 
made  of  it ;  and  that  a  carnal  life  continually  dragged  them  down  from 
the  spiritual  eminence  on  which  they  might  have  stood.  But  the  Divine 
purposes  were  not  frustrated.  The  chosen  people  were  subjected  to  the 
chastisement  and  discipline  of  severe  sufferings :  and  they  were  fitted  by 
a  long  training  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  work,  to  the  conscious  per- 
formance of  which  they  did  not  willingly  rise.  They  were  hard  pressed 
in  their  own  country  by  the  incursions  of  their  idolatrous  neighbors,  and 
in  the  end  they  were  carried  into  a  distant  captivity.  From  the  time  of 
their  return  from  Babylon  they  were  no  longer  idolaters.  They  presented 
to  the  world  the  example  of  a  pure  Monotheism.  And  in  the  active  times 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  birth  of  Christ,  those  Greeks  or  Romans 
who  visited  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  where  they  still  lingered  at  the 
portals  of  the  East,  and  those  vast  numbers  of  proselytes  whom  Uie  dis- 
persed Jews  had  gathered  round  them  in  various  countries,  were  made 
familiar  with  the  worship  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all.* 

The  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  the  Heathen  world  was  exercised 
mainly  through  their  dispersion :  but  this  subject  must  be  deferred  for 
a  few  pages,  till  we  have  examined  some  of  the  developments  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nationalities.  A  few  words,  however,  may  be  allowed 
in  passing,  upon  the  consequences  of  the  geographical  position  of  Jud»a. 

The  situation  of  this  little  but  eventful  country  is  such,  that  its  in- 
habitants were  brought  into  contact  successively  with  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  Not  to  dwell  upon  its  proximity  to  Egypt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Assyria  on  the  other,  and  the  influences  which  those  ancient 
kingdoms  may  thereby  have  exercised  or  received,  Palestine  lay  in  the 
road  of  Alexander's  Eastern  expedition.  The  Greek  conqueror  was 
there  before  he  founded  his  mercantile  metropolis  in  Egypt,  and  thence 
went  to  India,  to  return  and  die  at  Babylon.  And  again,  when  his 
empire  was  divided,  and  Greek  kingdoms  were  erected  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  Palestine  lay  between  the  rival  monarchies  of  the  Ptolemies 
at  Alexandria  and  the  Seleucids  at  Antioch,  —  too  near  to  both  to  be 
sal^  Trom  the  invasion  of  their  arms  or  the  influence  of  their  customs 
and  their  language.     And  finally,  when  the  time  came  for  the  Romans  to 

1  Hnmboldt  has  remarked,  in  the  chapter  of  Monotheism,  and  portraji  natare,  not  aa 

on  Poetic  Descriptions  of  Nature  (Ko$mo$,  self-subsisting,  but  erer  in  relation  to  a  Higher 

Sabine's  Eng.  trans.,  toI.  ii.  p.  44),  that  the  Power, 
descriptire  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  reflex 
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embrace  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  within  the  circle  of  their  power, 
the  coast-line  of  Jud»a  was  the  last  remote  portion  which  was  needed 
to  complete  the  fated  circumference.^ 

The  full  effect  of  this  geographical  position  of  Jud»a  can  only  be 
seen  by  following  the  course  of  Oreek  and  Roman  life,  till  they  were 
brought  so  remarkably  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  with  that  of 
the  Jews :  and  we  turn  to  those  other  twr  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
steps  of  whose  progress  were  successive  stages  in  what  is  called  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  10)  **the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
time." 

K  we  think  of  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  its  chief  characteristics.  High  perfection  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination,  displaying  itself  in  all  the  various  forms  of  art,  poetry,  lit- 
erature, and  philosophy  —  restless  activity  of  mind  and  body,  finding  its 
exercise  in  athletic  games  or  in  subtle  disputations  —  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful—  quick  perception  —  indefatigable  inquiry — all  these  enter  into  the 
very  idea  of  the  Greek  race.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how  far 
these  qualities  were  due  to  an  innate  peculiarity,  or  how  far  they  grew  up, 
by  gradual  development,  amidst  the  natural  influences  of  their  native 
country,  —  the  variety  of  their  hills  and  plains,  the  clear  lights  and 
warm  shadows  of  their  climate,  the  mingled  land  and  water  of  their  coasts. 
We  have  only  to  do  with  this  national  character  so  far  as,  under  divine 
Providence,  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

We  shall  see  how  remarkably  it  subserved  this  purpose,  if  we  consider 
the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  trade  and  colonization.  Their  mental  ac- 
tivity was  accompanied  w^th  a  great  physical  restlessness.  This  clever 
people  always  exhibited  a  disposition  to  spread  themselves.  Without 
aiming  at  universal  conquest,  they  displayed  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  a 
remarkable  catholicity  of  character,  and  a  singular  power  of  adaptation 
to  those  whom  they  called  Barbarians.*  In  this  respect  they  were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  immemorial  civilization 
was  confined  to  the  long  valley  which  extends  from  the  cataracts  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  Hellenic  *  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
they  despised  foreigners,  were  never  unwilling  to  visit  them  and  to  cul- 
tivate their  acquaintance.     At  the  earliest  period  at  which  history  en- 

'  For  reflections  on  the  geographical  posi-  who  does  not  speak  Greek.  See  Acts  xxyiii. 
tion  of  Palestine  in  relation  to  its  history,  see  2, 4 ;  Rom.  L  14 ;  1  Cor.  jdr.  II ;  Col.  iii.  11 . 
Stanley's  5i»iai  and  Palestine,  Kurtz's  Hittory  »  "  Hellenic  "  and  **  Hellenistic,"  corre- 
al tk$  Old  Covenant  (in  Clark's  "  Foreign  sponding  respectiyely  to  the  "  Greek "  and 
Theological  Library  "),  and  the  Quarterly  Re-  **  Grecian  "  of  the  Authorized  Version,  are 
mtoD  for  October,  1S59.  words  which  we  must  often  nse.    See  p.  10, 

*  In  the  K.  T.  the  word  "  barbarian  "  is  n.  3. 
used  in  its  strict  dasdcal  sense,  t.<.  for  a  man 
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ables  us  to  discover  them,  we  see  them  moving  about  in  their  ships  oa 
the  shores  and  among  the  islands  of  their  native  seas  ;  and,  three  or  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Asia  Minor,  beyond  which  the  Per- 
sians had  not  been  permitted  to  advance,  was  bordered  by  a  fringe  of 
Greek  colonies ;  and  Lower  Italy,  when  the  Roman  republic  was  just 
beginning  to  be  conscious  of  its  strength,  had  received  the  name  of 
Greece  itself.^  To  all  tiiese  places  they  carried  their  arts  and  literature, 
their  philosophy,  their  mythology,  and  their  amusements.  They  carried 
also  their  arms  and  their  trade.  The  heroic  age  had  passed  away,  and 
fabulous  voyages  had  given  place  to  real  expeditions  against  Sicily  and 
constant  traffic  with  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were,  indeed,  less  exclusively  mercantile  than  those  old  discoverers. 
Their  voyages  were  not  so  long.  But  their  influence  on  general  civiliza- 
tion was  greater  and  more  permanent.  The  earliest  ideas  of  scientific 
navigation  and  geography  are  due  to  the  Greeks.  The  later  Greek  trav- 
ellers, Strabo  and  Pausanias,  will  be  our  best  sources  of  information  on 
the  topography  of  St.  Paul's  journeys. 

With  this  view  of  the  Hellenic  character  before  us,  we  ai'e  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  vast  results  of  Alexander's  conquests.  He  took  up  the 
meshes  of  the  net  of  Greek  civilization,  which  were  lying  in  disorder  on 
the  edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  spread  them  over  all  the  countries 
which  he  traversed  in  his  wonderful  campaigns.  The  East  and  the 
West  were  suddenly  brought  together.  Separated  tribes  were  united 
under  a  common  government.  New  cities  were  built,  as  the  centres  of 
political  life.  New  lines  of  communication  we^e  opened,  as  the  channels 
of  commercial  activity.  The  new  culture  penetrated  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became 
Greek  rivers.  The  language  of  Athens  was  heard  among  the  Jewish 
colonies  of  Babylonia ;  and  a  Grecian  Babylon '  was  built  by  the  con- 
queror in  Egypt,  and  called  by  his  name. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided,  but  the  effects  of  his  cam- 
paigns and  policy  did  not  cease.  The  influence  of  the  fresh  elements 
of  social  life  was  rather  increased  by  being  brought  into  independent  ac- 
tion within  the  spheres  of  distinct  kingdoms.  Our  attention  is  particu- 
larly called  to  two  of  the  monarchical  lines,  which  descended  from  Alex- 
ander's generals,  —  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  —  and 
the  Seleucids,  or  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Their  respective  capitals, 
Alexandria  and  Anitioch^  became  the  metropolitan  centres  of  commer- 
cial and  civilized  life  in  the  East.     They  rose  suddenly ;  and  their  very 

1  Magna  GnMia.  *  Aiexaadria. 
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appearance  marked  them  as  the  cities  of  a  new  epoch.  Like  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg,  they  were  modem  cities  built  by  great  kings  at  a  defi- 
nite time  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  Their  histories  are  no  unimportant 
r.hapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Both  of  them  were  connected 
with  St.  Paul :  one  indirectly,  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollos ;  the  other 
directly,  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the 
Apostle's  own  life.  Both  abounded  in  Jews  from  their  first  foundation. 
Both  became  the  residence  of  Roman  governors,  and  both  afterwards 
were  patriarchates  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  before  they  had  re- 
ceived either  the  Roman  discipline  or  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  had 
served  their  appointed  purpose  of  spreading  the  Oreek  language  and 
habits,  of  creating  new  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  sea, 
and  of  centralizing  in  themselves  the  mercantile  life  of  the  Levant. 
Even  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  remind  us  of  the  traffic  of  Antioch  with 
Cyprus  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  of  the  sailing  of  Alexandrian 
corn-ships  to  the  more  distant  harbors  of  Malta  and  Puteoli. 

Of  all  the  Greek  elements  which  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
were  the  means  of  circulating,  the  spread  of  the  language  is  the  most  im- 
portant Its  connection  with  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine  — 
with  many  of  the  controversies  and  divisions  of  the  Church  —  is  very 
momentous.  That  language,  which  is  the  richest  and  most  delicate  that 
the  world  has  seen,  became  the  language  of  theology.  The  Greek 
tongue  became  to  the  Christian  more  than  it  had  been  to  the  Roman  or 
the  Jew.  The  mother-tongue  of  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  was  that  in  which 
Philo  ^  composed  his  treaties  at  Alexandria,  and  which  Cicero  spoke  at 
Athens.  It'  is  difficult  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  important  relation 
which  Alexandria  more  especially  was  destined  to  bear  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  In  that  city,  the  representative  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
East,  where  the  most  remarkable  fusion  took  place  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Greek,  Jewish,  and  Oriental  life,  and  at  the  time  when  all  these  had 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  educated  Romans,  —  a  theO' 
logical  language  was  formed,  rich  in  the  phrases  of  various  schools,  and 
suited  to  convey  Christian  ideas  to  all  the  world.  It  was  not  an  acci- 
dent that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  the  language  which 
can  best  express  the  highest  thoughts  and  worthiest  feelings  of  the  in- 
tellect and  heart,  and  which  is  adapted  to  be  the  instrument  of  education 
for  aU  nations:  nor  was  it  an  accident  that  the  composition  of  these 
books  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  were  delayed,  till  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings  of  His  Apostles,  could  be  expressed  in 
the  dialect  of  Alexandria.     This,  also,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  forcknowl- 

1  We  shaU  freqaentlj  have  occasion  to  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul.  See 
mention  thia  learned  Alexandrian  Jew.    He      p.  34. 
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edge  of  Him,  who  "  winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance,"  but  who  "  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  theii 
habitation." » 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Greeks  had  beeu 
falling,  during  this  period,  into  the  lowest  corruption.  The  disastrous 
quarrels  of  Alexander's  generals  had  been  continued  among  their  suo- 
cessors.  Political  integrity  was  lost.  The  Greeks  spent  their  life  in 
worthless  and  frivolous  amusements.  \  Their  religion,  though  beautiful 
beyond  expression  as  giving  subjects  for  art  and  poetry,  was  utterly 
powerless,  and  worse  tban  powerless,  in  checking  their  bad  propensities. 
Their  philosophers  were  sophists ;  their  women  might  be  briefly  divided 
into  two  classes,  —  those  who  were  highly  educated  and  openly  profli- 
gate on  the  one  side,  and  those  who  lived  in  domestic  and  ignorant 
seclusion  on  the  other.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  causes 
of  degradation  spread  with  the  diflusion  of  the  race  and  the  language. 
Like  Sybaris  and  Syracuse,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  became  almost 
worse  than  Athens  and  Corinth.  But  the  very  diflusion  and  develop- 
ment of  this  corruption  was  preparing  the  way,  because  it  showed  tho 
necessity,  for  the  interposition  of  a  Gospel.  The  disease  itself  seemed 
to  call  for  a  Healer.  And  if  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion presented  obstacles,  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
—  yet  they  showed  to  all  future  time  the  weakness  of  man's  highest 
powers,  if  unassisted  from  above ;  and  there  must  have  been  many  who 
groaned  under  the  burden  of  a  corruption  which  they  could  not  shake 
ofi*,  and  who  were  ready  to  welcome  the  voice  of  Him,  who  **  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."'  The "  Greeks," •  who  are 
mentioned  by  St.  John  as  CQming  to  see  Jesus  at  the  feast,  were,  we 
trust,  the  types  of  a  large  class ;  and  we  may  conceive  His  answer  to 
Andrew  and  Philip  as  expressing  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed  times 
in  the  widest  sense — ^^The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  glorified." 

Such  was  the  civilization  and  corruption  connected  with  the  spread  of 
the  Greek  language  when  the  Roman  power  approached  ^  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  some  centuries  this  irresistible 
force  had  been  gathering  strength  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  and  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  it  made  to 

'  Acts  XTii.  SO,  26.  for  a  Hellenist,  or  Greciziog  Jew  —  as  in  Acta 

"  Matt.  viii.  17.  ri.  1,  ix.  29  —  while  the  word  "  Greek"  is  used 

*  John  zii  20.    It  ought  to  be  observed  for  one  who  was  bj  birth  a  Gentile,  and  who 

here,  that  the  word  "  Grecian  "  in  the  Author-  might,  or  might  not,  be  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 

ised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  or  a  conyert  to  ChristianitT. 
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itself  a  wider  space — northward  into  Etruria,  southward  into  Campania. 
It  passed  beyond  its  Italian  boundaries.  And  six  hundred  years  after 
the  building  of  the  City,  the  Roman  eagle  had  seized  on  Africa  at  the 
point  of  Carthage,  and  Greece  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  had  turned 
its  eye  towards  the  East.  The  defenceless  prey  was  made  secure,  by 
craft  or  by  war;  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  all  those  coasts, 
from  Ephesus  to  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  and  round  by  the  Holy  Land  to 
Alexandria  and  Oyrene,  were  tributary  to  the  city  of  the  Tiber.  We 
have  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the  characteristics  of  this  new  dominion, 
and  to  point  out  its  providential  connection  with  the  spread  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  this  dominion  was  not  a  pervading  influence  exerted 
by  a  restless  and  intellectual  people,  but  it  was  the  grasping  power  of  an 
external  government.  The  idea  of  law  had  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  Romans;  and  wherever  they  went  they  carried  it  with  them. 
Wherever  their  armies  were  marching  or  encamping,  there  always 
attended  them,  like  a  mysterious  presence,  the  spirit  of  the  City  of 
Rome.  Universal  conquest  and  permanent  occupation  were  the  ends  at 
which  they  aimed.  Strength  and  organization  were  the  characteristics 
of  their  sway.  We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  science  and  commerce 
were  wafted,  by  irregular  winds,  from  coast  to  coast :  and  now  we  follow 
the  advance  of  legions,  governors,  and  judges  along  the  Roman  Roads, 
which  pursued  their  undeviatiug  course  over  plains  and  mountains,  and 
bound  the  City  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  the  provinces. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  features  and  a 
correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  age,  than  by  considering  the 
material  works  which  still  remain  as  its  imperishable  monuments. 
Whether  undertaken  by  the  hands  of  the  government,  or  for  the  osten- 
tation of  private  luxury,  they  were  marked  by  vast  extent  and  accom- 
plished at  an  enormous  expenditure.  The  gigantic  roads  of  the  Empire 
have  been  unrivalled  till  the  present  century.  Solid  structures  of  all 
kinds,  for  utility,  amusement,  and  worship,  were  erected  in  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  —  amphitheatres  of  stone,  magnificent  harbors,  bridges,  sepul- 
chres, and  temples.  The  decoration  of  wealthy  houses  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  of  the  day.  The  pomp  of  buildings  in  the  cities  was  rivalled 
by  astoniishing  villas  in  the  country.  The  enormous  baths,  by  which 
travellers  are  surprised,  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  of 
St.  Paul ;  but  the  aqueducts,  which  still  remain  in  the  Campagna,  were 
some  of  them  new  when  he  visited  Rome.  Of  the  metropolis  itself  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  his  life  is  exactly  embraced  between  its  two  great 
times  of  renovation,  that  of  Augustus  on  the  one  hand,  who  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  having  found  it  a  city  of  brick  left  it  a  city  of  marble, 
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and  that  of  Nero  on  the  other,  when  the  great  conflagration  aflbrded  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  arrangement  of  its  streets  and  buildings. 

These  great  works  may  be  safely  taken  as  emblems  of  the  magnitude, 
strength,  grandeur,  and  solidity  of  the  Empire ;  but  they  are  emblems, 
no  less,  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  had  presided  over  its  formation, 
and  of  the  general  sufiering  which  pervaded  it.  Tlie  statues,  with  which 
the  metropolis  and  the  Roman  houses  were  profusely  decorated,  had  been 
brought  from  plundered  provinces,  and  many  of  them  had  swelled  the 
triumphs  of  conquerors  on  the  Capitol.  The  amphitheatres  were  built 
for  shows  of  gladiators,  and  were  the  scenes  of  a  bloody  cruelty,  which 
had  been  quite  unknown  in  the  licentious  exhibitions  of  the  Greek  thea- 
tre. The  roads,  baths,  harbors,  aqueducts,  had  been  constructed  by 
slave-labor.  And  the  country  villas,  which  the  Italian  traveller  lingered 
to  admire,  were  themselves  vast  establishments  of  slaves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  misery  followed  in  the  train  of  Rome's 
advancing  greatness.  Gruel  suffering  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
close  of  the  Republic.  Slave  wars,  civil  wars,  wars  of  conquest,  had  left 
their  disastrous  results  behind  them.  No  country  recovers  rapidly  from 
the  effects  of  a  war  which  has  been  conducted  within  its  &t>ntier ;  and 
there  was  no  district  of  the  Empire  which  had  not  been  the  scene  of 
some  recent  campaign.  None  had  suffered  more  than  Italy  herself.  Its 
old  stock  of  freemen,  who  had  cultivated  its  fair  plains  and  terraced  vine- 
yards, was  utterly  worn  out.  The  general  depopulation  was  badly  com- 
pensated by  tlie  establishment  of  military  colonies.  Inordinate  wealth 
and  slave  factories  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  desolate  prospect. 
The  words  of  the  great  historian  may  fill  up  tne  picture.  ^^  As  regards 
the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Romans,  their  great  object  at  tliis 
time  was  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  money.  Their  moral  conduct, 
which  had  been  corrupt  enough  before  the  Social  war,  became  still  more 
so  by  their  systematic  plunder  and  rapine.  Immense  riches  were  accumu- 
lated and  squandered  upon  brutal  pleasures.  The  simplicity  of  the  old 
manners  and  mode  of  living  had  been  abandoned  for  Greek  luxuries  and 
frivolities,  and  the  whole  household  arrangements  had  become  altered. 
The  Roman  houses  had  formerly  been  quite  simple,  and  were  built  either 
of  bricks  or  peperino,  but  in  most  cases  of  the  former  material ;  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  one  would  live  in  a  splendid  house  and  be  sur- 
rounded by  luxuries.  The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  Social  and  Civil 
wars  was  indescribably  wretched.  Samnium  had  become  almost  a  des- 
ert ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo  there  was  scarcely  any  town  in 
that  country  which  was  not  in  ruins.  But  worse  things  were  yet  to 
come."  ^ 
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This  disastrous  condition  was  not  confined  to  Italy.  In  some  respects 
the  provinces  had  their  own  peculiar  sufferings.  To  take  the  case  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  had  been  plundered  and  ravaged  by  successive  generals, 
—  by  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  of  Syria, — by  Manlius  in  his 
Galatian  campaign,  —  by  Pompey  in  the  struggle  with  Mithridates.  The 
rapacity  of  governors  and  their  officials  followed  that  of  generals  and  their 
armies.  We  know  what  Gilicia  suffered  under  Dolabella  and  his  agent 
Verres:  and  Cicero  reveals  to  us  the  oppression  of  his  predecessor  Ap- 
pius  in  the  same  province,  contrasted  with  his  own  boasted  clemency. 
Some  portions  of  this  beautiful  and  inexhaustible  country  revived  under 
the  emperors.*  But  it  was  only  an  outward  prosperity.  Whatever  may 
nave  been  the  improvement  in  the  external  details  of  provincial  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  believe  that  governors  were  gentle  and  forbearing,  when 
Caligula  was  on  the  throne,  and  when  Nero  was  seeking  statues  for  his 
golden  house.  The  contempt  in  which  the  Greek  provincials  themselves 
were  held  by  the  Romans  may  be  learnt  from  the  later  correspondence 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan  with  Pliny  the  governor  of  Bithynia.  We  need 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  were  sent  from  Rome 
to  dispense  justice  at  Bphesus  or  Tarsus,  were  more  frequently  like  Ap- 
pius  and  Verres,  than  Cicero'  and  Placcus, — more  like  Pilate  and  Felix, 
than  Gallio  or  Sergius  Paulus. 

It  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine  that,  when  the  world  was  reduced 
under  one  sceptre,  any  real  principle  of  unity  held  its  different  parts 
together.  The  emperor  was  deified,'  because  men  were  enslaved.  There 
was  no  true  peace  when  Augustus  closed  the  Temple  of  Janus.  The 
Empire  was  only  the  order  of  external  government,  with  a  chaos  both  of 
opinions  and  morals  within.  The  writings  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  remain 
to  attest  the  corruption  which  festered  in  all  ranks,  alike  in  the  senate 
and  the  family.  The  old  severity  of  manners,  and  the  old  faith  in  the 
better  part  of  the  Roman  religion,  were  gone.  The  licentious  creeds  and 
practices  of  Greece  and  the  East  had  inundated  Italy  and  the  West: 
and  the  Pantheon  was  only  the  monument  of  a  compromise  among  a 

1  Niebnbr't  Led,  m  Hid,  of  Rome,  toI.  i.  '  The  image  of  the  emperor  was  at  that 

|i.  406,  and  the  note.  time  the  object  of  i^ligioas  rorerence :  he  was 

*  Mach  of  our  best  information  concerning  a  deitj  on  earth  (Dis  tequa  potestas,  Jut.  iv. 

the  state  of  the  proTinoes  is  derived  from  71) ;  and  the  worship  paid  to  him  was  a  real 

Cicero's  celebrated  "  Speeches  against  Verres,"  worship.     It  is  a  striking  thonght,  that  in 

and  his  own  Cilidan  Correspondence,  to  which  those  times  (setting  aside  effete  forms  of  reli 

we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer.    EKs  gion),  the  onlj  two  genuine  worships  in  the  cir- 

"  Speech  in  Defence  of  Flaocns  "  throws  much  ilized  world  were  the  worship  of  a  Tiberius  oi 

light  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  a  Nero  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worship  of 

Bomaiis.    We  most  not  place  too  mnch  confi-  Cbeibt  on  the  other, 
deuce  in  the  picture  these  giyeii  of  this  Ephe- 
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multitude  of  effete  superstitions.  It  is  true  that  a  remarkable  religious 
toleration  was  produced  by  this  state  of  things :  and  it  is  probable  that 
for  some  short  time  Ghristianitj  itself  shared  the  advantage  of  it.  But 
still  the  temper  of  the  times  was  essentially  both  cruel  and  profane ;  and 
the  Apostles  were  soon  exposed  to  its  bitter  persecution.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  destitute  of  that  unity  which  the  Gk)spel  gives  to  mankind. 
It  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;  and  the  human  race  were  groaning  for 
the  better  peace  of  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 

Thus,  in  the  very  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  its  mixed  population,  we  can  recognize  a  negative  preparation 
for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  tyranny  and  oppression  called  for  a  Con- 
%oler}^  as  much  as  the  moral  sickness  of  the  Greeks  called  for  a  Healer ; 
a  Messiah  was  needed  by  the  whole  Empire  as  much  as  by  the  Jews, 
though  not  looked  for  with  the  same  conscious  expectation.  But  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  going  much  farther  than  this,  and  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  discover  in  the  circumstances  of  the  world  at  this  period,  significant 
traces  of  a  positive  preparation  for  the  Gospel. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Romans  had 
already  become  Greek  to  some  considerable  extent,  before  they  were 
the  political  masters  of  those  eastern  countries,  where  the  language, 
mythology,  and  literature .  of  Greece  had  become  more  or  less  familiar. 
How  early,  how  widely,  and  how  permanently  this  Greek  influence  pre- 
vailed, and  how  deeply  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  educated  Romans,  we 
know  from  their  surviving  writings,  and  from  the  biography  of  eminent 
men.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of  Cilicia  about  half  a  century  before 
the  birth  of  St.  Paul,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  universal  spread  of 
the  Greek  tongue  among  the  instructed  classes;  and  about  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom,  Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  was  receiv- 
ing a  Greek  education  at  Marseilles.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
general  Latin  conquest  was  providentially  delayed  till  the  Romans  had 
been  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas  of  their  predecessors, 
and  had  incorporated  many  parts  of  that  civilization  with  their  own  ? 

And  if  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  pre-arrangements  is  illustrated  by 
the  period  of  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  illustrated  no  less 
by  that  of  the  completion  and  maturity  of  the  Roman  government. 
When  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  were  bound  together  in  one  empire, 


1  We  may  refer  here  to  the  apotheosis  of  contrast  will  be  foand  in  Scheffer's  modem 

Augostns  with  Tiberias  at  his  side,  as  repre-  picture  —  "  ChruUu  CoMoUUor," — where  the 

sented  on  the  *'  Vieima  Cameo "  in  the  midst  Saviour  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  those  whe 

of  figpires  indicatire  of  the  misery  and  enslave-  are  miserable,  and  the  eyes  of  all  are  turned  to 

ment  of  the  world.     An  engraving  of  this  Him  for  relief. 
Cameo  is  given  in  the  quarto  edition.    Its  best 
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—  when  one  common  organization  pervaded  the  whole — when  channels 
of  communication  were  everywhere  opened — when  new  facilities  of 
travelling  were  provided, — then  was  "  the  fulness  of  time'*  (Gal.  iv.  4), 
then  the  Messiah  came.  The  Greek  language  had  already  been  prepared 
as  a  medium  for  preserving  and  transmitting  the  doctrine ;  the  Roman 
government  was  now  prepared  to  help  the  progress  even  of  that  religion 
which  it  persecuted.  The  manner  in  which  it  spread  through  the  prov- 
inces is  well  exemplified  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul ;  his  right  of  citizenship 
rescued  hun  in  Macedonia^  and  in  Judaa;'  he  converted  one  governor 
in  Cyprus,'  was  protected  by  another  in  Achaia,*  and  was  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  by  a  third.*  The  time  was  indeed  approaching,  when 
all  the  complicated  weight  of  the  central  tyranny,  and  of  the  provincial 
governments,  was  to  fall  on  the  new  and  irresistible  religion.  But  before 
this  took  place,  it  had  begun  to  grow  up  in  close  connection  with  all 
departments  of  the  Empire.  When  the  supreme  government  itself 
became  Christian,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  was  permanently  regulated  in 
conformity  with  the  actual  constitution  of  the  state.  Nor  was  the  Empire 
broken  up,  till  the  separate  fragments,  which  have  become  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  were  themselves  portions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  in  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world,  one 
important  and  widely  difiused  element  of  its  population  has  not  been 
mentioned.  We  have  lost  sight  for  some  time  of  the  Jews,  and  we  must 
return  to  the  subject  of  their  dispersion,  which  was  purposely  deferred 
till  we  had  shown  how  the  intellectual  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
organizing  civilization  of  tlie  Romans,  had,  through  a  lopg  series  of 
remarkable  events,  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  religious  civilization 
of  the  Hebrews.  It  remains  that  we  point  out  that  one  peculiarity  of 
the  Jewish  people,  which  made  this  contact  almost  universal  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire. 

Their  dispersion  began  early ;  though,  early  and  late,  their  attachment 
to  Judflea  has  always  been  the  same.  Like  the  Highlanders  of  Switzer- 
land and  Scotland,  they  seem  to  have  combined  a  tendency  to  foreign 
settlements  with  the  most  passionate  love  of  their  native  land.  The  first 
scattering  of  the  Jews  was  compulsory,  and  began  with  the  Assyrian 
exile,  when,  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome,  natives  of  Galilee 
and  Samaria  were  carried  away  by  the  Eastern  monarchs ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
were  removed  at  different  epochs, —  when  Daniel  was  brought  to  Babylon, 
and  Ezekiel  to  the  river  Chebar.  I  That  this  earliest  dispersion  was  not 

1  Acts  zri.  97-39.  «  Acts  xriii.  li-17. 

*  Acts  zzii  S5.  *  Acts  zzr.  12,  xzrii.  1. 

•  Acts  xiiL  12.  r^  1 
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without  influential  results  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts ; — that,  about 
the  time  of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Marathon,  a  Jew  was  the  minister , 
another  Jew  the  cupbearer,  and  a  Jewess  the  consort,  of  a  Persian  mon- 
arch. That  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  this  foreign  country,  and 
that  their  condition  was  not  always  oppressive,  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  —  that  when  Cyrus  gave  them  permission  to  return,  the  majority 
remained  in  their  new  home,  in  preference  to  tlieir  native  land.  Thus 
that  great  Jewish  colony  began  in  Babylonia,  the  existence  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  Apostolic  times,^  and  which  retained  its  influence  long 
after  in  the  Talmudical  schools.  These  Hebrew  settlements  may  be  fol- 
lowed through  various  parts  of  the  continental  East,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian,  and  even  to  China.  We  however  are  more  concerned  with  ^e 
coasts  and  islands  of  Western  Asia.  Jews  had  settled  in  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  the  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  policy  of  Seleucus,  who, 
in  founding  Antioch,  raised  them  to  the  same  political  position  with  the 
other  citizens.  One  of  his  successors  on  the  throne,  Antiochus  the  Great, 
established  two  thousand  Jewish  families  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  From 
hence  they  would  spread  into  Pamphylia  and  Gratia,  and  along  the 
western  coasts  from  Ephesus  to  Troas.  And  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication,  in  conjunction  with  that  tendency  to  trade  which  already 
began  to  characterize  this  wonderful  people,  would  easily  bring  them  to 
the  islands,  such  as  Cyprus'  and  Rhodes. 

Their  oldest  settlement  in  Africa  was  that  which  took  place  after  the 
murder  of  the  Babylonian  governor  of  Judaaa,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.'  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Antioch, 
our  chief  attention  is  called  to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  period  of  the 
Greek  kings.  The  Jewish  quarter  of  Alexandria  is  well  known  in  his- 
tory ;  and  the  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  their  Aramaic*  brethren  in  Babylonia.  Alex- 
ander himself  brought  Jews  and  Samaritans  to  his  famous  city  ;  the  first 
Ptolemy  brought  many  more;  and  many  betook  themselves  hither  of 
their  ft'ee  will,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  incessant  troubles  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  their  fatherland.  Nor  was  their  influence  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  but  they  became  known  on  one  side  in  Ethiopia,  the 
country  of  Queen  Gandace,^  and  spread  on  the  other  in  great  numbers 
to  the  "  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene."  • 

1  See  1  Pet  ▼.  19.  *  See    Si    Kings   xxt.   S9-S6,   Jer.   xUii. 

'  The  Canning  of  the  copper  mines  in  €7-  zlir. 
pins  bj  Herod  (Jos.  AM,  zri.  4,  6)  xdmj  hare  *  This  term  is  explained  in  tbe  next  chs^ 

Attracted  manj  Jews.     There  is  n  Cyprian  ter,  see  p.  38,  note  S. 
inscription  whkh  seems  to  reftr  to  one  of  the  *  Acts  yiii.  27. 

Heiods.  *  Acts  ii.  10.    The  second  book  of  Ma  «q^ 
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Under  what  circumstances  the  Jews  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Europe  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  which,  as  Humboldt  has  said,  were  like  a  bridge  for  the  pas- 
sage of  civilization,  became  the  means  of  the  advance  of  Judaism.  The 
journey  of  the  proselyte  Lydia  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  14), 
and  the  voyage  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Ibid, 
xviii.  18),  are  only  specimens  of  mercantile  excursions  which  must  ha\o 
begun  at  a  far  earlier  period.  Philo*  mentions  Jews  in  Thessaly,  Bceotia, 
Macedonia,  ^tolia,  and  Attica,  in  Argos  and  Corinth,  in  the  other  parts 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Crete  :  and  St.  Luke, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  speaks  of  them  in  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and 
Beroea,  in  Athens,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Rome.  The  first  Jews  came  to 
Rome  to  decorate  a  triumph  ;  but  they  were  soon  set  free  from  captivity, 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  "  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  "'in  Jerusalem. 
They  owed  to  Julius  Caesar  those  privileges  in  the  Western  Capital  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Alexander  in  the  Eastern.  They  became  influ- 
ential, and  made  proselytes.  They  spread  into  other  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  boyhood  we  find  them  in  large  numbers  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  just  as  we  have  previously  seen  them  established  in 
that  of  Cyprus.*  With  regard  to  Gaul,  we  know  at  least  that  two  sons  of 
Herod  were  banished,  about  this  same  period,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  if  (as  seems  most  probable)  St.  Paul  accomplished  that  journey  to 
Spain,  of  which  he  spei^s  in  his  letters,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  found 
there  some  of  the  scattered  children  of  his  own  people.  We  do  not  seek 
to  pursue  them  further ;  but,  after  a  few  words  on  the  proselytes,  wo 
must  return  to  the  earliest  scenes  of  the  Apostle's  career. 

The  subject  of  the  proselytes  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  a 
separate  notice.  Under  this  term  we  include  at  present  all  who  were 
attracted  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  towards  Judaism,  —  from  those 
who  by  circumcision  had  obtained  fiill  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
temple-worship,  to  those  who  only  professed  a  general  respect  for  the 
Mosaic  religion,  and  attended  as  hearers  in  the  synagogues.  Many 
proselytes  were  attached  to  the  Jewish  communities  wherever  they  were 
dispersed.*  Even  in  their  own  country  and  its  vicinity,  the  number,  botli 
in  early  and  later  times,  was  not  inconsiderable.    The  Queen  of  Sheba, 

bees  is  the  abridgment  of  a  work  written  by  gog:nes  mentioned  in  Acts  tL  9  are  discussed 

a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene.    A  Jew  or  pros^  in  the  next  chapter. 

lyte  of  Cyreno  bore  our  Sarionr's  cross.    And  •  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  however,  they 

the  mention  of  this  city  occurs  more  than  once  were  forcibly  sent  to  the  island,  to  die  of  the 

m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  bad  climate. 

1  See  note,  p.  9.  ^  In  illustration  of  this  ikct,  it  is  easy  to 

*  This  body  doubtless  consisted  of  manu-  adduce  abundance  of  Heathen  testimony. 

mitted  Jewish  slaTes.    The  synagogue  or  syna-  r>.r>.rAr> 
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in  the  Old  Testament ;  Candace,  Queen  of  iBthiopia,  in  the  New ;  and 
King  Izates,  with  his  mother  Helena,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  are  only 
royal  representatives  of  a  large  class.  During  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
some  alien  tribes  were  forcibly  incorporated  with  the  Jews.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  Iturasans,  and  probably  with  the  Moabites,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  Edomites,  with  whose  name  that  of  the  Herodian  family  is  his- 
torically connected.  How  far  Judaism  extended  among  the  vague  col- 
lection of  tribes  called  Arabians,  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  curious 
history  of  tlie  Homerites,  and  from  the  actions  of  such  chieftains  as 
Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  But  as  we  travel  towards  the  West  and  North, 
into  countries  better  known,  we  find  no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  moral 
effect  of  the  synagogues,  with  their  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  their 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  "  Nicolas  of  Antioch  "  (Acts  vi.  6)  is  only 
one  of  that  "  vast  multitude  of  Greeks  "  who,  according  to  Josephus,* 
were  attracted  in  that  city  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  ritual.  In  Damas- 
cus, we  are  even  told  by  the  same  authority  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
women  were  proselytes ;  a  fact  which  receives  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  what  happened  to  Paul  at  Iconium  (Acts  iii.  50).  But  all  further 
details  may  be  postponed  till  we  follow  Paul  himself  into  the  synagogues, 
where  he  so  often  addressed  a  mingled  audience  of  ^'  Jews  of  the  disper- 
sion" and  "  devout"  strangers. 

This  chapter  may  be  suitably  concluded  by  some  notice  of  the  provinces 
of  Cilicia  and  Judcea.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
said  above,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Roman  provinces  generally ;  it 
will  exemplify  the  mixture  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  in  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  wiU  be  a  fit  introduction  to  what  must  imme- 
diately succeed.  For  these  are  the  two  provinces  which  require  our 
attention  in  the  early  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Both  these  provinces  were  once  under  the  sceptre  of  the  line  of  the 
Seleucids,  or  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ;  and  both  of  them,  though  originally 
mhabited  by  a  "barbarous"*  population,  received  more  or  less  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization.  If  the  map  is  consulted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  Gr»co-Syrian  kings,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  angle  where  the  coast-line  of  Cilicia,  running  eastwards,  and  that  of 
Judaea,  extended  northwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  It  will 
be  seen  also,  that,  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  of  these  coasts,  there  is  a 
line  of  mountains,  not  far  from  the  sea,  which  are  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  heavy  and  confused  forms,  near  the  same  angle  ;  the 
principal  break  in  the  continuity  of  either  of  them  being  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  which  passes  by  Antioch.    One  of  these  mountain  lines  is  the 

1  War,  Tii.  S,S,  *  See  p.  7,  note. 
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range  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  as  a  great  geographi- 
cal boundary  by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  Cilieia  extends 
partly  over  the  Taurus  itself,  and  partly  between  it  and  the  sea.  The 
other  range  is  that  of  Lebanon  —  a  name  made  sacred  by  the  scriptures 
and  poetry  of  the  Jews ;  and  where  its  towering  eminences  subside 
towards  the  south  into  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  and  level  plains,  there 
is  Jvdcea,  once  the  country  of  promise  and  possession  to  the  chosen 
people,  but  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Cilieia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  imder  the  early  Roman 
emperors,  comprehended  two  districts,  of  nearly  equal  extent,  but  of  very 
different  character.  The  Western  portion,  or  Rough  Cilieia^  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  collection  of  the  branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  come 
down  in  large  masses  to  the  sea,  and  form  that  projection  of  the  coast 
which  divides  the  Bay  of  Issus  from  that  of  PamphyUa.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  of  this  district  were  notorious  for  their  robberies :  the 
northern  portion,  under  the  name  of  Isauria,  providing  innumerable 
strongholds  for  marauders  by  land ;  and  the  southern,  with  its  excellent 
timber,  its  clifik,  and  small  harbors,  being  a  natural  home  for  pirates. 
The  Isaurians  maintained  their  independence  with  such  determined 
obstinacy,  that  in  a  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the  Romans  were  willing 
to  resign  all  appearance  of  subduing  them,  and  were  content  to  surround 
them  with  a  cordon  of  forts.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  Rough  Cilieia 
began  to  extend  their  piracies  as  the  strength  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  declined.  They  fotmd  in  the  progress  of  the  Roman  power,  for 
some  time,  an  encouragement  rather  than  a  hinderance ;  for  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  abominable  slave-trade,  of  which 
the  island  of  Delos  was  the  great  market ;  and  the  opulent  families  of 
Rome  were  in  need  of  slaves,  and  were  not  more  scrupulous  than  some 
Christian  nations  of  modem  times  about  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 
But  the  expeditions  of  these  buccaneers  of  the  Mediterranean  became  at 
last  quite  intolerable ;  their  fleets  seemed  innumerable ;  their  connections 
were  extended  fSsur  beyond  their  own  coasts ;  all  commerce  was  paralyzed ; 
and  they  began  to  arouse  that  attention  at  Rome  which  the  more  distant 
pirates  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  not  long  ago  excited  in  England.  A 
vast  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Pompey  the  Great; 
thousands  of  piratic  vessels  were  burnt  on  the  coast  of  Cilieia,  and  the 
inhabitants  dispersed.  A  perpetual  service  was  thus  done  to  the  cause 
of  civilization,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  made  safe  for  the  voyages  of 
merchants  and  Apostles.  The  town  of  Soli,  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Cilieia,  received  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis,^  in  honor  of  the 

r 

1  A  timilar  case,  on  a  tinall  scale,  is  that  of  the  French  power,  s^e  the  accession  of 
of  Philippeyille  in  Algeria;  and  the  progress      Louis  Philippe,  in  Nomeni  Afru»^pe^^ 
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great  conqueror,  and  the  splendid  remains  of  a  colonnade  which  led  from 
the  harhor  to  the  city  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  this  signal 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  order  and  peace. 

The  Eastern,  or  Flat  Oilicia^  was  a  rich  and  extensive  plain.  Its 
prolific  yegetation  is  praised  both  by  the  earlier  and  later  classical 
writers,  and,  even  under  the  neglectful  government  of  the  Turks,  is 
still  noticed  "by  modern  travellers.^  From  this  circumstance,  and  still 
more  from  its  peculiar  physical  configuration,  it  was  a  possession  of  great 
political  importance.  Walled  off  from  the  neighboring  countries  by  a 
high  barrier  of  mountains,  which  sweep  irregularly  round  it  from  Pom- 
peiopolis  and  Bough  Cilicia  to  the  Syrian  coast  on  the  North  of  Antioch, 

—  with  one  pass  leading  up  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  another 
■  giving  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  —  it  was  naturally  the  high 

road  both  of  trading  caravans  and  of  military  expeditions.  Through  this 
country  Cyrus  marched,  to  depose  his  brother  from  the  Persian  throne. 
It  was  here  that  the  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Alexander  over 
Darius.  This  plain  has  since  seen  the  hosts  of  Western  Crusaders ;  and, 
in  our  own  day,  has  been  the  field  of  operations  of  hostile  Mohammedan 
armies,  Turkish  and  Egyptian.  The  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  endeavored, 
long  ago,  to  tear  it  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  The  Romans  left  it 
at  first  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus :  but  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus 
could  not  permanently  arrest  them :  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  remain  to 
us  among  the  most  interesting,  as  they  are  among  the  earliest,  monu- 
ments of  Roman  Cilicia. 

Situated  near  the  western  border  of  the  Cilician  plain,  where  the  river 
Cydnus  flows  in  a  cold  and  rapid  stream,  from  the  snows  of  Taurus  to  the 
sea,  was  the  city  of  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  and  "  no 
mean  city"  (Acts  xxi.  89)  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Its 
coins  reveal  to  us  its  greatness  through  a  long  series  of  years :  —  alike  in 
the  period  which  intervened  between  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  —  and 
under  the  Roman  sway,  when  it  exulted  in  the  name  of  Metropolis^ 

—  and  long  after  Hadrian  had  rebuilt  it,  and  issued  his  new  coinage 
with  the  old  mythological  types.'    In  the  intermediate  period,  which  is 

the  nearest  parallel  in  modern  times  to  the  his-  Asia  Minor  contains  tome  laxariant  specimens 

torj  of  a  Roman  province.    As  far  as  regards  of  the  modem  vegetation  of  Tarsas ;  but  the 

the  pirates,  Lord  Exmoath,  in  1S16,  really  did  bcmana  and  the  prickly  pear  were  introduced 

the  work  of  Fompey  the  Great.    It  may  be  into  the  Mediterranean  long  after  St  Paurs 

donbted  whether  Marshal  Bageand  was  more  day. 

lenient  to  the  Arabs,  than  Cicero  to  the  £leu-  ^  The  coin  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  was 
thero-Cilidans.  struck  under  Hadrian,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  whose  father  was  a  British  Museum.  The  word  Metropolis  is  con- 
native  of  Tarsus,  and  Aratus,  whom  St.  Paul  spicuous  on  it.  The  same  figures  of  the  Lion 
quotes,  lived  at  Soli.  and  the  Bull  appear  in  a  fine  series  of  silver 


^  Laborde's  illustrated  work  on  Syria  and      coins  of   Ti 
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that  of  St.  Paul,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  native  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  fix)m  which  we  may  infer  that  Tarsus  was  in  the  Eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  almost  what  Marseilles  was  in  the  Western.  Strabo 
says  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  philosophy  and  general  education,  it  was 
even  more  illustrious  than  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Prom  his  description 
it  is  evident  that  its  main  character  was  that  of  a  Greek  city,  where  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  Greek  literature  studiously  cultivated. 
But  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  general  population  of  the 
province  was  of  Greek  origin,  or  spoke  the  Greek  tongue.  When  Cyrus 
came  with  his  army  from  the  Western  Coast,  and  still  later,  when  Alex- 
ander penetrated  into  Cilicia,  they  found  the  inhabitants  "  Barbarians.'' 
Nor  .is  it  likely  that  the  old  race  would  be  destroyed,  or  the  old  language 
obliterated,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucid  kings.  We  must  rather  conceive  of  Tarsus  as  like  Brest,  in 
Brittany,  or  like  Toulon,  in  Provence,  —  a  city  where  the  language  of 
refinement  is  spoken  and  written,  in  the  midst  of  a  ruder  population,  who 
use  a  different  language,  and  possess  no  literature  of  their  own. 

[f  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  position  of  this  province  and  city  under 
ine  Romans,  we  are  led  to  notice  two  different  systems  of  policy  which 
they  adopted  in  their  subject  dominions.  The  purpose  of  Rome  was  to 
make  the  world  subservient  to  herself:  but  this  might  be  accomplished 
directly  or  indirectly.  A  governor  might  be  sent  from  Rome  to  take  the 
absolute  command  of  a  province:  or  some  native  chief  might  have  a  king- 
dom, an  ethnarchy,*  or  a  tetrarchy  assigned  to  him,  in  which  he  was  nomi- 
nally independent,  but  really  subservient,  and  often  tributary.  Some  prov- 
inces were  rich  and  productive,  or  essentially  important  in  the  military 
sense,  and  these  were  committed  to  Romans  under  the  Senate  or  the 
Emperor.  Others  might  be  worthless  or  troublesome,  and  fit  only  to 
reward  the  services  of  a  useful  instrument,  or  to  occupy  the  energies 
of  a  dangerous  ally.  Both  these  systems  were  adopted  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  We  have  examples  of  both  —  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  —  in 
Cilicia  and  in  Judssa.  In  Asia  Minor  they  were  so  irregularly  combined, 
and  the  territories  of  the  independent  sovereigns  were  so  capriciously 
granted  or  removed,  extended  or  curtailed,  tliat  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were  at  a  given 
epoch.  Not  to  enter  into  any  minute  history  in  the  case  of  Cilicia,  it 
will  be  enough  to  say,  that  its  ricli  and  level  plain  in  the  east  was  made 
a^Boman  province  by  Ppmpey,  and  so  remained,  while  certain  districts  in 
tlie  western  portion  were  assigned,  at  different  periods,  to  various  native 
chieftains.     Thus  the  territories  of  Amyntas,  King  of  Galatia,  were  ex- 

Lojnee   to   the  period  between  Xenee  end  ^  See  note  at  the  end  of  Ch.  IIL 

Akaumder. 
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tended  in  this  direction  bj  Antony,  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  great 
struggle  with  Augustus :  just  as  a  modern  Bajah  may  be  strengthened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  connection  with  wars  against  Scinde  and 
the  Sikhs.  For  some  time  the  whole  of  Cilicia  was  a  consolidated  proT- 
ince  under  the  first  emperors:  but  again,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  we 
find  a  portion  of  the  same  Western  district  assigned  to  a  king  called 
Polemo  II.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further.  In  St.  Paul's 
early  life  the  political  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  would  be  that 
of  subjects  of  a  Roman  governor :  and  Roman  officials,  if  not  Roman 
soldiers,  would  be  a  familiar  sight  to  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in 
Tarsus.* 

We  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  describing  the  condition  of  prov- 
inces under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  here  to 
allude  to  the  information  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  that 
distinguished  man,  who  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  a  few  years  after  its  first 
reduction  by  Pompey.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  civil  and  military 
superintendence  of  a  large  district  in  this  comer  of  the  Mediterranean, 
comprehending  not  only  Cilicia,  but  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  he  has  left  a  record  of  all  the  details  of  his 
policy  in  a  long  series  of  letters,  which  are  a  curious  monument  of  the 
Roman  procedure  in  the  management  of  conquered  provinces,  and  which 
possess  a  double  interest  to  us,  from  their  frequent  allusions  to  the 
same  places  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  his  Episdes.  This  correspond- 
ence represents  to  us  the  governor  as  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of 
obsequious  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  travels  with  an  interpreter,  for  Latin  is 
the  official  language;  he  puts  down  banditti,  and  is  saluted  by  the 
title  of  Imperator;  letters  are  written,  on  various  subjects,  to  the 
governors  of  neighboring  provinces,  —  for  instance,  Syria,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia ;  ceremonious  communications  take  place  with  the  independent 
chieftains.  The  friendly  relations  of  Cicero  with  Deiotarus,  King  of 
Oalatia,  and  his  son,  remind  us  of  the  interview  of  Pilate  and  Herod 
in  the  (Jospel,  or  of  Festus  and  Agrippa  in  the  Acts.  Cicero's  letters 
are  rather  too  full  of  a  boastful  commendation  of  his  own  integrity ;  but 
from  what  he  says  that  he  did,  we  may  infer  by  contrast  what  was  done 
by  others  who  were  less  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities. He  allowed  free  access  to  his  person ;  he  refused  expen- 
sive monuments  in  his  honor ;  he  declined  the  profiered  present  of  the 
pauper  King  of  Cappadocia ; '  he  abstained  from  exacting  the  customary 
expenses  from  the  states  which  he  traversed  on  his  march ;  he  remitted 

1  Tanas,  M  a  "Free  dtj"  {UHm  Libera),  •  8m  Hor.  1  ^Tjp.  tL  «•. 

would  hare  Uie  prirflege  of  bdng  garrifoaed 
bj  iti  own  foldkn.    Bee  next  chapter. 
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to  the  treasury  the  moneys  which  were  not  expended  on  his  province  ; 
he  would  not  place  in  official  situations  those  who  were  engaged  in  trade  ; 
he  treated  the  local  Greek  magistrates  with  due  consideration,  and  con- 
trived at  the  same  time  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Publicans.  From  all 
this  it  may  be  easily  inferred  with  how  much  corruption,  cruelty,  and 
pride,  the  Romans  usually  governed;  and  how  miserable  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  province  under  a  Verres  or  an  Appius,  a  Pilate 
or  a  Felix.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  Cicero's  CiUcian  letters ;  but  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from  a 
speech  which  he  made  at  Rome  in  defence  of  a  contemporary  governor 
of  Asia,^  he  regarded  them  with  much  contempt,  and  would  be  likely 
to  treat  tliem  with  harshness  and  injustice.' 

That  Polemo  11.,  who  has  lately  been  mentioned  as  a  king  in  Cilicia, 
was  one  of  those  curious  links  which  the  history  of  those  times  exhibits 
between  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  He  became  a  Jew  to 
marry  Berenice,'  who  afterwards  forsook  him,  and  whose  name,  after 
once  appearing  in  Sacred  History  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.),  is  lastly  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Titus,  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of 
Berenice  will  at  once  suggest  the  family  of  the  Herods,  and  transport 
our  thoughts  to  Jud»a. 

The  same  general  features  may  be  traced  in  this  province  as  in  that 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
the  details  of  its  history  are  different.  When  Cilicia  was  a  province,  it 
formed  a  separate  jurisdiction,  with  a  governor  of  its  own,  immediately 
responsible  to  Rome :  but  Judaea,  in  its  provincial  period,  was  only  an 
appendage  to  Syria.  It  has  been  said  *  that  the  position  of  the  ruler  resi- 
dent at  C»sarea  in  connection  with  the  supreme  authority  at  Antioch  may 
bo  best  understood  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  governor  of  Madras 
or  Bombay  under  the  governor-general  who  resides  at  Calcutta.  The 
comparison  is  in  some  respects  just :  and  British  India  might  supply  a 
further  parallel.  We  might  say  that  when  Jud»a  was  not  strictly  a  prov- 
ince, but  a  monarchy  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  it  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  contiguous  province  of  Syria  which,  before  the  recent 
war,  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Oude*  bore  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 

1  Thii  was  L.  ValerinB  Flaocns,  who  had  Claadias  gaye  him  part  of  Olida  instead  of  it 

•erred  in  Cilida,  and  was  afterwards  made  Joseph.  Ani,  xx.  7,  8. 

Qoremor  of  Atia,  —  that  district  with  which,  *  See  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Traiil's  Joee- 

and  its  capital  Ephesns,  we  are  so  familiar  in  phns,  a  work  which  was  intermpted  by  the 

ihe  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  death  of  the  translator  during  the  Irish  famine, 

*  See  espedally  Cic.  Flaee,  2S ;  and  for  the  and  was  continued  hj  lir.  Isaac  Taylor, 
opinion  which  educated  Romans  had  of  the  *  Another  coincidence  is,  that  we  made  the 
Jews,  see  Hor.  1  Sat,  iy.  143,  t.  100,  ix.  «9.  Nabob  of  Onde  a  king.   He  had  prerionsly  beea 

*  He  was  the  last  King  of  Pontns.   By  Ca-  hereditary  Yham  of  the  Mogul. 

ligohi  he  was  made  King  of  Boephomi ;  but  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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JucUda  was  twice  a  monarchy ;  and  thus  its  history  fuiiiishee  illustra- 
tions of  the  two  systems  pursued  by  the  Romans,  of  direct  and  indirect 
government. 

Another  important  contrast  must  be  noticed  in  the  histories  of  thesci 
two  provinces.  In  the  Greek  period  of  Jud»a,  there  was  a  time  of  noble 
and  vigorous  independence.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  eighth  of  the  line 
of  the  Seleucids,  in  pursuance  of  a  general  system  of  policy,  by  which  ha 
sought  to  unite  all  his  dififerent  territories  through  the  Greek  religion, 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Jupiter  into  Jerusalem.*  Such 
an  attempt  might  have  been  very  successful  in  Syria  or  Cilicia :  but  in 
Jud»a  it  kindled  a  flame  of  religious  indignation,  which  did  not  cease  to 
burn  till  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidse  was  entirely  thrown  off:  the  name  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  ever  afterwards  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Jews, 
and  a  special  fast  was  kept  up  in  memory  of  the  time  when  the  ^^  abomi- 
nation of  desolation "  stood  in  the  holy  place.  The  champions  of  the 
iudependence  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  religion 
were  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  or  Asmonsoans :  and  a  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Ohrist  the  first  Hyrcanus  was  reigning  over  a  prosper- 
ous and  independent  kingdom.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second  Hyrcanus 
and  his  brother,  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  was  not  what  it  had  been, 
and  Judaea  was  ripening  for  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Pompey  the  Great, 
the  same  conqueror  who  had  already  subjected  Cilicia,  appeared  in  Da- 
mascus, and  there  judged  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers.  All  the  country 
was  full  of  his  fame.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  63  he  came  down  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  his  Roman  soldiers  occupied  the  ford  where  Joshua 
had  crossed  over,  and  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  looked  down  upon 
Jerusalem.*  From  that  day  Judaaa  was  virtually  under  the  government 
of  Rome.  It  is  true  that,  after  a  brief  support  given  to  the  reigning 
family,  a  new  native  dynasty  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Antipater,  a  man 
of  Idumseau  birth,  had  been  minister  of  the  Maccabasan  kings :  but  they 
wore  the  Bois  Faineants  of  Palestine,  and  he  was  the  Maire  du  Palais. 
la  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  great  civil  wars,  the  Herodian  family 
succeeded  to  the  Asmonasan,  as  the  Carlovingian  line  in  France  succeeded 
that  of  Clovis.  As  Pepin  was  followed  by  Gharlemange,  so  Antipater 
prepared  a  crown  for  his  son  Herod. 

At  first  Herod  the  Great  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony ;  but  he  cod- 

^  Here  we  may  obseire  that  there  are  ex-  from  the  rellgioof  moyement  alluded  to  in  tba 

uint  coins  of  Antiocbos  Epiphanes,  where  the  text. 

Iicad  of  Japiter  appears  on  the  obverse,  in  *  Pompey  heard  of  the  death  of  Mithridatea 

place  of  the  portrait  usual  in  the  Alexandrian,  at  Jericho.    His  army  croeaed  Mt  Scythopolis, 

SeJcucid,  and  Macedonian  series.    Since  such  by  the  ford  immediately  belpw  the  Lake  of 

emblems  on  ancient  coins  haye  always  sacred  Tiberias, 
meanings,  it  is  Tery  probable  that  this  aioso 
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trived  to  remedy  his  mistsfke  by  paying  a  prompt  visit,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  to  Augustus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This  singular  inter- 
view of  the  Jewish  prince  with  the  Roman  conqueror  in  a  Greek  island 
was  the  beginning  of  an  important  period  for  the  Hebrew  nation.  An 
exotic  civilization  was  systematically  introduced  and  extended.  Those 
Greek  influences,  which  had  been  begun  under  the  Seleucids,  and  not  dis- 
continued under  the  Asmonsdans,  were  now  more  widely  diffused :  and 
the  Roman  customs,'  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown, 
were  now  made  familiar.  Herod  was  indeed  too  wise,  and  knew  the 
Jews  too  well,  to  attempt,  like  Antiochus,  to  introduce  foreign  institu- 
tions without  any  regard  to  their  religious  feelings.  He  endeavord  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them  by  rebuilding  and  decorating  their  national 
temple ;  and  a  part  of  that  magnificent  bridge  which  was  connected  with 
the  great  southern  colonnade  is  still  believed  to  exist, —  remaining,  in  its 
Yfist  proportions  and  Roman  form,  an  appropriate  moniunent  of  the 
Herodian  period  of  Jud»a.'  The  period  when  Herod  was  reigning  at 
Jerusalem  under  the  protectorate  of  Augustus  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
great  architectural  works,  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  the  influx  of 
strangers,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  names  of  places  are  themselves  a  monument  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  As  Tarsus  was  called  Juliopolis  from  Julius 
Csesar,  and  Soli  Pompeiopolis  from  his  great  rival,  so  Samaria  was  called 
Sebaste  after  the  Greek  name  of  Augustus,  and  the  new  metropolis,  which 
was  built  by  Herod  on  the  sea-shore,  was  called  Caesarea  in  honor  of  the 
same  Latin  emperor :  while  Antipatris,  on  the  road  (Acts  xxiii.  81)  be- 
tween the  old  capital  and  the  new,*  still  commemorated  the  name  of  the 
king's  Idumaeau  father.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  internal  chinge  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  was  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  these 
outward  improvements.  They  suffered  much;  and  their  hatred  grew 
towards  Rome  and  towards  the  Herods.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  the  state  of  Judaea  under  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  of  Egypt 
under  Mahomet  Ali,*  where  great  works  have  been  successfully  accom- 

^  Antiochiu  Epiphanos  (who  was   called  fragment  of  the  great  Christian  works  oon- 

Epimancs  from  his  mad  condact)  is  said  to  stracted  in  this  southern  part  of  the  Temple> 

have  made  himself  ridicoloos  hj  adopting  Ro-  area  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 

man  &ahions,  and  walking  abont  the  streets  *  The  tracing  of  the  road  bj  which  St. 

of  Antioch  in  a  toga.  Paul  trayelled  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the 

*  See  the  woodcnt  opposite.    The  arch  ex-  most  interesting  geographical  questions  which 

tends  about  fifty  feet  dong  the  wall,  and  its  will  come  before  us. 

radius  must  have  been  about  twenty  feet.    It  *  There  are  many  points  of  resemblance 

i<  right  to  say  that  there  is  much  controversy  between  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Herod 

about  its  origin.    Dr.  Robinson  assigns  it  to  and  those  of  Mahomet  Ali :  the  chief  difier- 

the  age  of  Solomon :  Mr.  Fergusson  to  that  ences  are  those  of  the  times.    Herod  secured 

of   Herod:    Mr   Williams  holds  it  to  be  a  his  position  by  the  influence  of  Augustus^ 
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plished,  where  the  spread  of  ideas  has  been  promoted,  traffic  made  busy 
and  prosperous,  and  communication  with  the  civilized  world  wonderfully 
increased, —  but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  has  continued  to  be  mis- 
erable and  degraded. 

After  Herod's  death,  the  same  influences  still  continued  to  operate  in 
Judasa.  Archelaus  persevered  in  his  father's  policy,  though  destitute  of 
his  father's  energy.  The  oame  may  be  said  of  the  other  sons,  Antipas 
and  Philip,  in  their  contiguous  principalities.  All  the  Herods  were  great 
builders,  and  eager  partisans  of  the  Roman  emperors:  and  we  are  familiar 
in  the  Gospels  with  that  CceBO/rea  (Gassarea  Philippi),  which  one  of  them 
built  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Augustus,  —  and  with  that  THberias  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
nesareth,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wicked  successor.  But  while 
Antipas  and  Philip  still  retained  their  dominions  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  emperor,  Archelaus  had  been  banished,  and  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  power  had  descended  still  more  heavily  on  Jud®a.  It  was 
placed  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  a  governor,  residing  at  G»sar 
rea  by  the  Sea,  and  depending,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  the  governor 
of  Syria  at  Antioch.  And  now  we  are  made  familiar  with  those  features 
which  might  be  adduced  as  characterizing  any  other  province  at  the  same 
epoch,  —  the  praetorium,*  —  the  publicans,^  —  the  tribute-money,*  —  sol- 
diers and  centurions  recruited  in  Italy,*  —  G©sar  the  only  king,*  and  the 
ultimate  appeal  against  the  injustice  of  the  governor.*  In  this  period 
the  ministry,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jbsus  Ghrist  took  place,  the 
first  preaching  of  His  Apostles,  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  But 
once  more  a  change  came  over  the  political  fortunes  of  Judaea.  Herod 
Agrippa  was  the  friend  of  Caligula,  as  Herod  the  Great  had  been  the 
firiend  of  Augustus ;  and  when  Tiberius  died,  he  received  the  grant  of 
an  independent  principality  in  the  north  of  Palestine.'  He  was  able  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Claudius,  the  succeeding  emperor.  Judaea  was 
added  to  his  dominion,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the 
territory  ruled  by  his  grandfather.  By  this  time  St.  Paul  was  actively  pur- 
suing his  apostolic  career.    We  need  not,  therefore,  advance  beyond  this 

Bfahomet  All  secured  his  bj  ihe  agreement  of  (Acts  x.  1)  will  come  under  oar  notice  m 

the  European  powers.  Chap.  IV.,  and  i^**Augwtan  Band**  (Ibid. 

1  Joh.  xYiii.  28.  zxrii.  1)  in  Chap.  XXII. 

3  Luke  iU.  12,  xix.  2.  •  Joh.  xix.  15. 

'  Matt.  zxii.  19.  "  Acts  xxt.  11. 

*  Most  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Syria  ^  He  obtained  under  Caligula,  first,  the  to> 

were  recruited  in  theprorince:  but  the  Cohort,  trarchj  of  his  uncle  Philip,  who  died;  and 

to  which  Cornelius  belonged,  probably  consist-  then  that  of  his  uncle  Antipas,  who  fbDowod 

ed  of  Italian  rolunteers.    The  "Itaiian  Band  "  his  brother  Archelaus  into  banishment 
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point,  in  a  chapter  which  is  only  intended  to  be  a  general  introduction 
to  the  Apostle's  history. 

Our  desire  has  been  to  give  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
this  particular  epoch:  and  we  have  thought  that  no  grouping  would  be  so 
successful  as  that  which  should  consist  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Nor  is  this  an  artificial  or  unnatural  arrangement:  for  these  three 
nations  were  the  divisions  of  the  r»ivilized  world.  And  in  the  view  of  a 
religious  mind  they  were  more  than  this.  They  were  "  the  three  peoples 
of  Grod's  election ;  two  for  things  temporal,  and  one  for  things  eternal. 
Yet  even  in  the  things  eternal  they  were  allowed  to  minister,  Greek 
cultivation  and  Roman  polity  prepared  men  for  Christianity."*  These 
three  peoples  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  whole  human  race.  The 
Christian,  when  he  imagines  himself  among  those  spectators  who  stood 
round  the  cross,  and  gazes  in  spirit  upon  that  '^  superscription,"  which 
the  Jewish  scribe,  the  Greek  proselyte,  and  the  Roman  soldier  could 
read,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  feels  that  he  is  among  those  who  are 
the  representatives  of  all  humanity.*  In  the  ages  which  precede  the  cru- 
cifixion, these  three  languages  were  like  threads  which  guided  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  history.  And  they  are  still  among  the  best  guides  of 
our  thought,  as  we  travel  through  the  ages  wliich  succeed  it.  How  great 
has  been  the  honor  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  tongues !  They  followed  the 
fortunes  of  a  triumphant  church.  Instead  of  Heathen  languages,  they 
gradually  became  Christian.  As  before  they  had  been  employed  to 
express  the  best  thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity,  so  afterwards  they 
became  the  exponents  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  channels  of  Chris- 
tian devotion.  The  words  of  Plato  and  Cicero  fell  from  the  lips  and  pen  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  And  still  those  two  languages  are  associated 
together  in  the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  made  the  instruments  for 
training  the  minds  of  the  young  in  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  how  deep  and  pathetic  is  the  interest  which«attaches  to  the  Hebrew! 
Here  the  thread  seems  to  be  broken,  "Jesus,  King  of  the  Jews,"  in 
Hebrew  characters.  It  is  like  tlie  last  word  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  — 
the  last  warning  of  the  chosen  people.    A  cloud  henceforth  is  upon  the 

1  Dr.  Arnold,  in  the  jonmal  of  his  Tonr  in  higher  sense.  The  Roman,  poweriiii  but  not 
1840  (Ufij  ii.  418,  2d  edit.).  The  passage  happj — the  GreA,  distracted  with  the  inqoi- 
eontinnee  thns:  — "As  Mahometanism  can  ries  of  an  unsatisfying  philosophy^ the t/et^, 
bear  witness ;  for  the  East,  when  it  abandoned  bound  hand  and  foot  witii  the  chain  of  a  cere- 
Greece  and  Borne,  could  only  reproduce  Juda-  monial  law,  all  are  together  round  the  cross, 
ism.  Mahometanism,  six  hundred  years  after  Chbist  is  crucified  in  the  midst  of  them — 
Christ,  proring  that  the  Eastern  man  could  crucified  for  all.  The  "  superscription  of  His 
bear  nothing  perfect,  justifies  the  wisdom  of  accusation  "  speaks  to  aU  the  same  language 
God  in  Judaism."  of  peace,  pardon,  tati  lore. 

*  TUb  is  true  in  another,  and  perhaps  a 
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people  and  the  language  of  IsraeL  ^^  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  onto 
Israel,  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in/'  Once  again  Jesus, 
after  His  ascension,  spake  openly  &om  Heaven  ^^  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  *^ 
(Acts  xxvi.  14) :  but  the  words  were  addressed  to  that  Apostle  who  was 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  philosophers  of  Gi^eece,  and  in  the 
emperor's  palace  at  Bome.^ 


1  See  isicriptioB  in  the  three 
id  of  the  Tdnme. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

JewiiliOrigiiioftlMChiireli.— Sects  and  Parties  of  ihe  Jews.  —  Pharisees  and  Saddooees.— 
St.  Baiil  a  Pharisee. ^Hellenists  and  Aranueans.  ^  St.  Paul's  Famflj  Hellenistic  bat  not 
Hellenizing. — His  Infimcj  at  Tarsus. — The  Tribe  of  Benjamin.  —  His  Father's  Citisen- 
ship.  —  Sceneiy  of  the  Place.  — His  Childhood.  —  He  is  sent  to  Jerusalem.  —  State  of 
Judjea  and  Jerusalem.  —  Rabbinical  Schools.  —  Gamaliel.  —  Mode  of  Teaching.  —  Syna- 
gogues.—  Student-Life  of  St.  Paul.  —  His  Early  Manhood. — First  Aspect  of  the  Church. 
—  St.  Stephen. »  The  Sanhedrin.  —  St  Stephen  the  Forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  —His  Martyr- 
dom and  Prayer. 

CHRISTIANITY  has  been  represented  by  some  of  the  modem  Jews  as 
a  mere  school  of  Judaism.  Instead  of  opposing  it  as  a  system 
antagonistic  and  subversive  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  they  speak  of  it  as  a 
phase  or  development  of  that  religion  itself,  —  as  simply  one  of  the  rich 
outgrowths  from  the  fertile  Jewish  soil.  They  point  out  the  causes  which 
combined  in  the  first  century  to  produce  this  Christian  development  of 
Judaism.  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  Christianity  has  done  a  good 
work  in  preparing  the  world  for  receiving  the  pure  Mosaic  principles 
which  will,  at  length,  be  universal.* 

We  are  not  unwilling  to  accept  some  of  these  phrases  as  expressing  a 
great  ahd  important  truth.  Christianity  i^  a  school  of  Judaism :  but 
it  is  the  school  which  absorbs  and  interprets  the  teaching  of  all  others. 
It  «  a  development;  but  it  is  that  development  which  was  divinely 
foreknown  and  predetermined.  It  is  the  grain  of  which  mere  Judaism  is 
now  the  worthless  husk.  It  is  the  image  of  Truth  in  its  full  propor- 
tions ; '  and  the  Jewish  remnants  are  now  as  the  shapeless  fragments 
which  remain  of  the  block  of  marble  when  the  statue  is  completed. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  Apostolic  age,  we  see  that  growth  proceed- 
ing which  separated  the  husk  from  the  grain.  We  see  the  image  of 
Truth  coming  out  in  clear  expressiveness,  and  the  useless  fragments 
falling  off  like  scales,  under  the  careful  work  of  divinely-guided  hands. 
If  we  are  to  realize  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Church,  such  as  it 

1  This  notion,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Judaism :  but  a  more  powerful  spell  than  this 
will  be  re-absorbed  in  that  of  Moses,  is  a  curi-  philosophy  is  needed  to  charm  back  the  stately 
ous  phase  of  the  recent  Jewish  phUosophy.  riyer  into  the  narrow,  rugged,  picturesque 
"  We  are  sure/'  it  has  been  well  said,  "  that  ravine,  out  of  which  centuries  ago  it  found  its 
Christianity  can  nerer  disown  its  source  in      way/'  ^-^  ^ 
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was  when  Paul  first  saw  it,  we  must  view  it  as  arising  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism ;  and  if  we  are  to  comprehend  all  the  feelings  and  principles 
of  this  Apostle,  we  must  consider  first  the  Jewish  preparation  of  his 
own  younger  days.  To  these  two  subjects  the  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted. 

We  are  very  familiar  with  one  division  which  ran  through  the  Jewish 
nation  in  the  first  century.  The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  are  there  informed  of  the 
tenets  of  these  two  prevailing  parties.  The  belief  in  a  future  state  may 
be  said  to  have  been  an  open  question  among  the  Jews,  when  our  Lord 
appeared  and  ^^  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."  We  find  the 
Sadducees  established  in  the  highest  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  Sanhedrin :  and  yet  they  did  not 
believe  in  any  future  state,  nor  in  any  spiritual  existence  independent 
of  the  body.  The  Sadducees  said  that  there  was  '^  no  resurrection, 
neither  Angel  nor  Spirit."  They  do  not  appear  to  have  held  doctrines 
which  are  commonly  called  licentious  or  immoral.  On  the  contrary, 
they  adhered  strictly  to  the  moral  tenets  of  the  Law,  as  opposed  to  its 
mere  formal  technicalities.  They  did  not  overload  the  Sacred  Books 
with  traditions,  or  encumber  the  duties  of  life  with  a  multitude  of 
minute  observances.  They  were  the  disciples  of  reason  without  enthusi- 
asm, —  they  made  few  proselytes,  —  their  numbers  were  not  great,  and 
they  were  confined  principally  to  the  richer  members  of  the  nation.'  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  enthusiasts  of  the  later  Judaism. 
Thqy  ^^  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte."  Their  power 
and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  was  immense.  The  loss  of 
the  national  independence  of  the  Jews,  —  the  gradual  extinction  of 
their  political  life,  directly  by  the  Romans,  and  indirectly  by  tlie  family 
of  Herod,  —  caused  their  feelings  to  rally  round  their  Law  and  their 
Religion,  as  the  only  centre  of  unity  which  now  remained  to  them. 
Tho80,  therefore,  who  gave  their  energies  to  the  interpretation  and 
exposition  of  the  Law,  not  curtailing  any  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
virtually  contained  in  it  and  which  had  been  revealed  with  more  or  less 
clearness,  but  rather  accimiulating  articles  of  faith,  and  multiplying  the 
requirements  of  devotion;  —  who  themselves  practised  a  severe  and 
ostentatious  religion,  being  liberal  in  alms-giving,  fasting  frequently, 
making  long  prayers,  and  carrying  casuistical  distinctions  into  the 
smallest  details  of  conduct ;  —  who  consecrated,  moreover,  their  best 
zeal  and  exertions  to  the  spread  of  the  fame  of  Judaism,  and  to  the  in- 

1  Acts  zxiiL  S.    Bee  Hatt.  zxiL  S3-84.  AM,  ziii.   10,  6 ;  zriii.  1,  4,  oompariog  die 

*  See  what  Josephiu  nys  of  theSaddnoees:      qnettioB  asked,  John  tU.  4S. 
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crease  of  the  nation's  power  in  the  only  way  which  now  was  practicable, 
—  could  not  fail  to  command  the  reverence  of  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  fortify  Jerusalem  against  the 
Heathen:  but  the  Law  could  be  fortified  like  an  impregnable  city. 
The  place  of  the  brave  is  on  the  walls  and  in  the  front  of  the  battle : 
and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested  on  those  who  defended  the  sacred 
outworks,  and  made  successful  inroads  on  the  territories  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

Such  were  the  Pharisees.  And  now,  before  proceeding  to  other 
features  of  Judaism  and  their  relation  to  the  Church,  we  can  hardly 
help  glancing  at  St.  Paul.  He  was  ^^  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Phari- 
see," *  and  he  was  educated  by  Gamaliel,'  "  a  Pharisee."'  Both  his; 
father  and  his  teacher  belonged  to  this  sect.  And  on  three  distinct 
occasions  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  a  member  of  it.  Once  when 
at  his  trial,  before  a  mixed  assembly  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the 
words  just  quoted  were  spoken,  and  his  connection  with  the  Pharisees 
asserted  with  such  effect,  that  the  feelings  of  this  popular  party  were 
immediately  enlisted  on  his  side.  ^^And  when  he  had  so  said,  there 
arose  a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees;  and  the 
multitude  was  divided.  .  .  •  And  there  arose  a  great  cry ;  and  the 
Scribes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying,  We 
find  no  evil  in  this  man."  *  The  second  time  was,  when,  on  a  calmer 
occasion,  he  was  pleading  before  Agrippa,  and  said  to  the  king  in  the 
presence  of  Festus :  "  The  Jews  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they 
would  testify,  that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 
Pharisee."  *  And  once  more,  when  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Philip- 
piaus,  he  gives  force  to  his  argument  against  the  Judaizers,  by  telling 
them  that  if  any  other  man  thought  he  had  whereof  he  might  trust  in 
the  flesh,  he  himself  had  more :  —  ^^  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as 
touching  the  Law,  a  Pharisee."*  And  not  only  was  he  himself  a 
Pharisee,  but  his  father  also.  He  was  "  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Phari- 
see." This  short  sentence  sums  up  nearly  all  we  know  of  St.  Paul's 
parents.  If  we  think  of  his  earliest  life,  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  as 
bom  in  a  Pharisaic  family,  and  as  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
'•  straitest  sect  of  the  Jews'  religion."  His  childhood  was  nurtured 
in  the  strictest  belief.  The  stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  the  angelic 
appearances,  —  the  prophetic  visions,  —  to  him  were  literally  true. 
They  needed  no  Sadducean  explanation.     The  world  of  spirits  was  a 

1  Acts  zxilL  6.  *  Acti  t.  84.  *  Acts  zxri. 

■  Acts  xxii.  8.  *  Acts  xxiiL  •  Philip,  iii.  4.   ^^  ^ 
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reality  to  him.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  an  article  of  his  &iih. 
And  to  exhort  him  to  the  practices  of  religion,  he  had  before  him  the 
example  of  his  father,  praying  and  walking  with  broad  phylacteries, 
scrupulous  and  exact  in  his  legal  observances.  He  had,  moreover,  as 
it  seems,  the  memory  and  tradition  of  ancestral  piety ;  for  he  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  latest  letters,^  that  he  served  Qod  ^^  from  his  fore- 
fathers.'' All  influences  combined  to  make  him  "  more  exceedingly 
zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,"  *  and  "  touching  the  righteous 
ness  which  is  in  the  Law,  blameless."  *  Every  thing  tended  to  prepare 
him  to  be  an  eminent  member  of  that  theological  party,  to  which  so 
many  of  the  Jews  were  looking  for  the  preservation  of  their  national 
}ife,  and  the  extension  of  their  national  creed. 

But  in  this  mention  of  tlie  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we  are  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  subject  of  Jewish  divisions,  and  far  from  enumerating  all  those 
phases  of  opinion  which  must  have  had  some  connection  with  the  growth 
of  rising  Christianity,  and  all  those  elements  which  may  have  contril)uted 
lo  form  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Heathen.  There  was  a  sect 
in  Judaea  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  must  have 
acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  space  devoted  to  it  by  Josephus*  and  Philo.  These 
were  the  Essenes^  who  retired  from  the  theological  and  political  distrac- 
tions of  Jerusalem  and  the  larger  towns,  and  founded  peaceful  commmii- 
ties  in  the  desert  or  in  villages,  where  their  life  was  spent  in  contempla- 
tion, and  in  the  practices  of  ascetic  piety.  It  has  been  suggested  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  one  of  them.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case : 
but  we  need  not  doubt  that  they  did  represent  religious  cravings  which 
Christianity  satisfied.  Another  party  was  that  of  the  Zealots^  who  were 
as  politically  fanatical  as  the  Essenes  were  religiously  contemplative,  and 
whose  zeal  was  kindled  with  the  burning  desire  to  throw  off"  tlie  Roman 
yoke  from  the  neck  of  Israel.  Very  different  from  them  were  the  Herg- 
dianSj  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,*  who  held  that  the  hopes  of  Juda- 
ism rested  on  the  Herods,  and  who  almost  looked  to  that  family  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  And  if  we  were  simply 
enumerating  the  divisions  and  describing  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  mention  the  Therapeutce^  a  widely-spread  community  in 
Egypt,  who  lived  even  in  greater  seclusion  than  the  Essenes  in  Judaea. 
The  Samarita/M  also  would  require  our  attention.    But  we  must  turn 

1  S  Tim.  L  8.  of  the  Goepel  (Luke  tL  15),  thoagh  the  parhf 

'  Ghd.  i.  14.  was  hardly  then  matured. 

s  Phil.  ilL  6.  *  Mark^iu.  « ;  Matt.  xxii.  16  :   see  Mark 

*  War,  ii.  8.  xii.  13. 

*  Wehare  tbeioortf  inte'^Simop  ZelotM"  ^  Deacribed  in  great  detail  by  Philo. 
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from  these  sects  and  parties  to  a  wider  diyisioiA,  which  arose  from  that 
dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people,  to  which  some  space  has  been  devoted 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  early  colonies  of  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia.  Their  connection  with  their  brethren  in  Judsea  was 
continually  maintained:  and  they  were  bound  to  them  by  the  link  of  a 
common  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  those  who 
lived  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  interpreted  the  Scriptures  through  the 
Targums^  or  Ghaldee  paraphrases,  and  spoke  kindred  dialects  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Aram : '  and  hence  they  were  called  AnunnBan  Jews.  We  have 
also  had  occasion  to  notice  that  other  dispersion  of  the  nation  through 
those  countries  where  Oreek  was  spoken.  Their  settlements  began  with 
Alexander's  conquests,  and  were  continued  under  the  successors  of  those 
who  partitioned  his  empire.  Alexandria  was  their  capital.  They  used 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible ;'  and  they  were  commonly  called 
EeUenistSy  or  Jews  of  the  Orecian  speech. 

The  mere  difference  of  language  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
mutual  dislike  with  which  we  know  that  these  two  sections  of  the  Jewish  1 
race  regarded  one  another.  We  were  all  aware  how  closely  the  use  of  an  ; 
hereditary  dialect  is  bound  up  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
And  in  this  case  the  Aram»an  language  was  the  sacred  tongue  of  Palestine. 
It  is  true  that  the  tradition  of  the  language  of  the  Jews  had  been  broken, 
as  the  continuiiy  of  their  political  life  had  been  rudely  interrupted. 
The  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Christ  was  not  the  oldest  Hebrew  of  the 
Israelites ;  but  it  was  a  kindred  dialect,  and  old  enough  to  command  a 
reverent  affection.  Though  not  the  language  of  Moses  and  David,  it  was 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Aramaeans 
should  have  revolted  from  the  speech  of  the  Oreek  idolaters  and  the 
tyrant  Antiochus,^  —  a  speech  which  they  associated  moreover  with 
innovating  doctrines  and  dangerous  speculations. 

For  the  division  went  deeper  than  a  mere  superficial  diversity  of  speech. 
It  was  not  only  a  division,  like  the  modem  one  of  (German  and  Spanish 

1  It  is  uncertain  when  the  written  Taigami      the  western,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  Syrime, 
into  nse,  bat  the  practice  of  paraplirasing      now,  like  the  former,  almost  a  dead  language. 


orallj  in  Chaldee  most  have  begun  soon  after  The  first  of  these  dialects  began  to  supplant 

the  Captiritj.  the  older  Hebrew  of  Judiea  from  the  time  of 

*  Aram  —  the  "  Highlands  "  of  the  Semitic  the  Captiyity,  and  was  the  "  Hebrew  "  of  thb 

tribes  —  comprehended  the  tract  of  countrj  New  Testament,  Luke  xxiii  88;  Jolin  xix. 

which  extended  from  Taurus  and  Lebanon  to  20 ;  Acts  xxi.  40,  zxii.  2,  xxvi.  14.    ArMe, 

Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.     There  were  two  the  most  perfect  of  the  Semitic  laoguages,  has 

main  dialects  of  the  Aranuean  stock,  the  east-  now  generally  oTcrspread  those  region*. 

em  or  Babjionian,  commonlj  called  Chaldee  *  See  p.  85,  n.  2. 

(the  "  Sjrian  tongue  "  of  2  Kings  xviiL  26 ;  «  See  pp.  24,  25,  and  notes. 
Isai.  zzzri  11 ;  Esr.  ir.  7  ^  Dan.  iL  4) ;  and 
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Jews,  where  tho6e  who  hold  substantially  the  same  doctrines  hare  acci- 
dentally been  led  to  speak  different  languages.  But  there  was  a  diversitj 
of  religious  views  and  opinions.  This  is  not  the  place  for  examining  that 
system  of  mystic  interpretation  called  the  Cabala,^  and  for  determining 
how  £Eur  its  origin  might  be  due  to  Alexandria  or  to  Babylon.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  generally,  that  in  the  Aramaean  theology,  Oriental  elements  pre- 
vailed rather  than  Oreek,  and  that  the  subject  of  Babylonian  influences 
has  more  connection  with  the  life  of  St.  Peter  than  that  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Hellenists,  on  the  other  hand,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Oreek,  who  lived 
in  Oreek  countries,  and  were  influenced  by  Oreek  civilization,  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  closest  manner  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles.  They  are 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  where  our  English  translation 
names  them  ^^  Orecians,'*  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Heathen  or  prose- 
lyte <<  Oreeks.'"  Alexandria  was  the  metropolis  of  their  theology.  Philo 
was  their  great  representative.  He  was  an  old  man  when  St.  Paul  was 
in  his  maturity :  his  writings  were  probably  known  to  the  Apostles ;  and 
they  have*  descended  with  the  inspired  Epistles  to  our  own  day.  The 
work  of  the  learned  Hellenists  may  be  briefly  described  as  this,  —  to  ac- 
commodate Jewish  doctrines  to  the  mind  of  tlie  Oreeks,  and  to  make  the 
Qi*eek  language  express  the  mind  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  principles 
wore  ^^  disengaged  as  much  as  possible  from  local  and  national  conditions, 
and  presented  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  Hellenic  world."  All  this  was 
hateful  to  the  zealous  Aramaeans.  The  men  of  the  East  rose  up  against 
those  of  the  West.  The  Oreek  learning  was  not  more  repugnant  to  the 
Roman  Cato,  than  it  was  to  the  strict  Hebrews.  They  had  a  saying, 
^'  Cursed  be  he  who  teacheth  his  son  the  learning  of  the  Oreeks."'  We 
could  imagine  them  using  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  (iii.  6),  ^^The 
children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the 
Orecians,  that  ye  might  remove  them  from  their  border: "  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that,  even  in  the  deep  peace  and  charity  of  the  Church's 
earliest  days,  this  inveterate  division  re-appeared,  and  that,  *^  when  the 


^  See  Ch.  XITT.  hit  diitj  in  what  langmge  he  om."    The  fcA' 

*  See  Chap.  L  p.  10,  note.  lowing  eajing  ii  attribated  to  Rabban  Simeon, 

*  This  repugnance  is  illoftnted  hj  manj  the  eon  of  Qamaliel :  "  There  were  a  thousand 
passages  in  the  Talmndic  writings.  Bahbi  boys  in  mj  father's  school,  of  whom  five  ban- 
Levi  Ben  Chijathah,  going  down  to  Csssarea,  dred  learned  the  law,  and  five  hundred  the 
heard  them  reciting  their  phylacteries  in  wisdom  of  the  Oreeks ;  and  there  is  not  one 
Greek,  and  would  hare  forbidden  them ;  of  the  latter  now  aliye,  excepting  myself  here, 
which  when  Rabbi  Jose  heard,  he  was  rerj  and  mj  uncle's  son  in  Asia."  We  learn  sise  ^ 
angry,  and  said,  "  If  a  man  doth  not  know  ftom  Josephus  that  a  knowledge  of  Oreeklrl^ 
how  to  recite  in  the  holj  tongue,  must  lightly  regarded  bj  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  ^ 
hA  not  recite  tbea  at  allY    Let  him  perfonn  i| 
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number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of 
the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews."^ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  in  what 
proportions  these  two  parties  were  distributed  in  the  different  countries 
where  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  in  what  places  they  came  into  the 
strongest  collision,  and  how  far  they  were  fused  and  united  together. 
In  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  where,  since  the  earliest  Ptolemies,  literature, 
pliilosophy,  and  criticism  had  never  ceased  to  excite  the  utmost  in- 
tellectual activity,  where  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Scripture 
had  been  made,'  and  where  a  Jewish  temple  and  ceremonial  worship 
had  been  established  in  rivalry  to  that  in  Jerusalem,'  —  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Hellenistic  element  largely  prevailed.  But  although 
(strictly  speaking)  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  nearly  all  Hellenists, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  all  Hellenizers.  In  other  words, 
although  their  speech  and  their  Scriptures  were  Greek,  the  theological 
views  of  many  among  them  undoubtedly  remained  Hebrew.  There 
must  have  been  many  who  were  attached  to  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
and  who  looked  suspiciously  on  their  more  speculative  brethren  :  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  picture  presented  in  a  pleasing 
German  fiction,^  which  describes  the  debates  and  struggles  of  the  two 
tendencies  in  this  city,  to  be  very  correct.  In  Palestine  itself,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native  population  was  entirely  Aramaean, 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  Hellenistic  synagogues'^  in  Jerusalem, 
which  at  the  seasons  of  the  festivals  would  be  crowded  with  foreign 
pilgrims,  and  become  the  scene  of  animated  discussions.  Syria  was 
connected  by  the  link  of  language  with  Palestine  and  Babylonia ;  but 
Antiodi,  its  metropolis,  conmiercially  and  politically,  resembled  Alexan- 
dria :  and  it  is  probable  that,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  establish- 
ing the  great  Christian  community  in  that  city,'  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  were  "  Grecians "  rather  than  "  Hebrews.'*  In  Asia  Minor  we 
should  at  first  sight  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  Grecian  tendency 

1  Acti  tL  I.  hj  Onias,  from  whoM  fiunfly  die  high  priett* 

*  It  if  iisel«f  here  to  enter  into  anj  of  the  hood  had  been  trmnsferred  to  the  hmilj  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  nnmher  "  teren^."  Maccabees,  and  who  had  fled  into  Egypt  in  the 
This  translation  came  into  existence  from  300  time  of  Ptolemj  Philopator.  It  remained  in 
to  150  B.O.  Its  theological  importance  cannot  existence  till  destroyed  bj  Vespasian.  See 
be  exaggerated.  The  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  Josephns,  War,  1. 1, 1,  tIL  10, 9 ;  Ant.  xiiL  S. 
from  the  0.  T.  are  generallj  made  from  it  *  Ueiiotk't  Pilgrimage  to  Jent9alem,pu\A\abed 
See  p.  37.  in  German  in  1820,  tansbited  into  English  in 

*  This  temple  was  not  hi  the  dty  of  Akz-  1834. 

andria,  bat  at  Leontopolis.    It  was  bnUt  (or  *  See  Acts  tL  9. 

rather  it  was  an  old  Heathen  temple  repaired)  *  Acts  xL  25,  ftc 
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would  predominate ;  but  when  we  find  that  Antiochus  brought 
Babylonian  Jews  into  Ljdia  and  Phrjgia,  we  must  not  make  too  con- 
fident a  conclusion  in  this  direction ;  and  we  have  grounds  for  imagin- 
ing that  many  Israelitish  families  in  the  remote  districts  (possibly  that 
of  Timotheus  at  Lystra)  ^  may  haye  cherished  the  forms  of  the  tradition- 
ary faith  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  and  lived  uninfluenced  by  Hellenistic 
novelties.  The  residents  in  maritime  and  commercial  towns  would  not 
be  strangers  to  the  Western  developments  of  religious  doctrines :  and 
when  ApoUos  came  from  Alexandria  to  Ephesus,'  he  would  find  himself 
in  a  theological  atmosphere  not  very  different  from  that  of  his  native 
city.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  will  naturally  be  included  under  the  same  class 
of  cities  of  the  West,  by  those  who  remember  Strabo's  assertion  that,  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  its  fame  exceeded  that  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  very  celebrity  of 
its  Heathen  schools  might  not  induce  the  families  of  Jewish  residents  to 
retire  all  the  more  strictly  into  a  religious  Hebrew  seclusion. 

That  such  a  seclusion  of  their  family  from  (Gentile  influences  was 
maintained  by  the  parents  of  St.  Paul,  is  highly  probable.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  long  they  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  had  been 
Jews  of  the  dispersion.  A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  that  they 
came  originally  from  Oiscala,  a  town  in  Oalilee,  when  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Romans.  The  story  involves  an  anachronism,  and  contradicts  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  Yet  it  need  not  be  entirely  disregarded ;  espe- 
cially when  we  find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  himself  as  ^^  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,"  *  and  when  we  remember  that  the  word  "  Hebrew "  is  used 
for  an  Aramaic  Jew,  as  opposed  to  a  "  Grecian  "  or  "  Hellenist."  •  Nor 
is  it  unlikely  in  itself  that  before  they  settled  in  Tarsus,  the  family  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  dispersion,  or  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  St  Paul  himself  must  be  called  an  Hellenist; 
because  the  language  of  his  infancy  was  that  idiom  of  the  Orecian  Jews 
in  which  all  his  letters  were  written.    Though,  in  conformity  with  the 

1  Acts  xtL  1 ;  S  Tim.  L  6,  UL  1ft.  bntanHdleDist.  .  .  .  St  Paul  appeareth  tome 

*  Acts  xriiL  14.  to  have  plainlj  intimated,  that  a  man  might  be 

*  Acts  zxii.  9.  of  the  stock  of  Israel  and  of  the  tribe  of  Beo- 

*  Phil.  iii.  5.  Care  sees  nothing  more  in  jamin,  and  jet  not  be  a  Hebrew  of  tlie  He- 
this  phrase  than  that  "  his  parents  were  Jews,  brews ;  bat  that,  as  to  himself,  he  was,  both  by 
and  that  of  the  ancient  stock,  not  entering  in  father  and  mother,  a  Hebrew,  or  of  the  race 
bj  the  gate  of  proselytism,  but  originally  de-  of  that  sort  of  Jews  which  were  generally  most 
scended  fh>m  the  nation."  —  L\fe  of  St.  Paul,  esteemed  by  their  nation."  —  History  of  the 
i.  S.  Benson,  on  the  other  hand,  aignes,  from  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  toI  L 
this  passage  and  from   2  Cor.  xL  32,  that  p.  117. 

there  was  a  difference  between  a ''Hebrew"  *  Acts  tL  1.     For  the  absnrd   Ebionite 

and  an  "  Israelite." — "  A  person  might  be  story  that  8t  Paul  was  by  birth  not  a  Jew  at 
descended  from  Israel,  and  yet  not  be  a  Hebrew,      all,  but  a  Greek,  see  the  next  chapter. 
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strong  feeling  of  the  Jews  of  all  times,  he  might  learn  his  earliest 
sentences  from  the  Scripture  in  Hebrew,  yet  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Septuagint  translation  at  an  early  age.  For  it  is  observed  that,  when 
he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  his  quotations  are  from  that  version ; 
and  that,  not  only  when  he  cites  its  very  words,  but  when  (as  is  often  the 
case)  he  quotes  it  frt>m  memory.^  Considering  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew  which  he  must  have  acquired  under  Gamaliel  at 
Jerusalem,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  can  only  arise  from  his  having 
been  thoroughly  imbued,  at  an  earlier  period  with  the  Hellenistic  Scrip- 
tures. The  readiness,  too,  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  Greek, 
even  before  such  an  audience  as  that  upon  the  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
shows  a  command  of  the  language  which  a  Jew  would  not,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  have  attained,  had  not  Greek  been  the  familiar  speech  of  his 
childhood.* 

But  still  the  vernacular  Hebrew  of  Palestine  would  not  have  been  a 
foreign  tongue  to  the  infant  Saul ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  have  heard 
it  spoken  abnost  as  often  as  the  Greek.  For  no  doubt  his  parents, 
proud  of  their  Jewish  origin,  and  living  comparatively  near  to  Palestine, 
would  retain  the  power  of  conversing  with  their  friends  from  thence  in 
the  ancient  speech.  Mercantile  connections  from  the  Syrian  coast 
would  be  frequently  arriving,  whose  discourse  would  be  in  Aramaic; 
and  in  all  probability  there  were  kinsfolk  still  settled  in  Judaea,  as  we 
afterwards  find  the  nephew  of  St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem.'  We  may  com- 
pare the  situation  of  such  a  family  (so  far  as  concerns  their  language)  to 
that  of  the  French.  Huguenots  who  settled  in  London  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  These  French  families,  though  they 
soon  learned  to  use  the  English  as  the  medium  of  their  common  inter- 
course and  the  language  of  their  household,  yet,  for  several  generations, 
spoke  French  with  equal  familiarity  and  greater  affection.^ 


1  See  Tholock's  Eitoof  m  tU  early  Ufi  (^  presents  the  sabject  under  a  different  Tiew,  as 
Sl  Pad,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  9.  Oat  of  eightj-  follows :  "  Certain  it  is  that  the  r^andwork 
eight  qnotatkms  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  Paul's  intellectual  and  moral  training  was 
Koppe  gires  grounds  for  thinking  that  fortj-  Jewish :  jet  he  had  at  least  some  knowledge 
nine  were  cited  from  memoiy.  And  Bleek  of  Greek  literature,  whether  he  acquired  it  in 
thinks  that  ererf  one  of  his  citations  without  Tarsus,  or  in  Jerusalem  under  Ganuiliel,  who 
exception  is  from  memory.  He  adds,  hower-  himself  was  not  altogether  averse  to  the  Hel- 
«r,  that  the  Apostle's  memory  reverts  occasion-  lenistic  philosophy,  or  afterwards  in  his  mis- 
tily to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  to  that  of  sionary  joumeyings  and  his  continual  inter- 
die  Septnagint  See  an  article  in  the  Christiaa  ooursewithHellenists."— jffiif.^tAtfCTbisfMm 
Bemembraneer  for  April,  1848,  on  Qrinfleld's  Church, 
HdUmiitie  E(Lo/tkeN.T.  *  Acts  xxiU.  16. 

*  We  must  not,  however,  press  these  con-  *  St.  Paul's  ready  use  of  the  spoken  Ar»> 

siderations  too  for,  especially  when  we  take  male  appears  in  his  speech  upon  the  stairs  of 

PniL  iii  6   into  consideration.     Dr.  Schaff  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at  Jerusalem,  "  in  the  ^ 
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Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  familj  of  St.  Paul, 
tliough  Hellenistic  in  speech,  were  no  Hellenizers  in  theology ;  they  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  Greek  habits  or  Greek  opinions.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself,  his  father,  and  his  ancestors,  implied 
the  most  uncontaminated  hereditary  Judaism.  ^^  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so 
am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so 
am  I.*'^ — "  A  Pharisee  "  and  "  the  son  of  a  Pharisee."* — Circumcised 
the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  HArew 
of  the  Eebrew%r » 

There  is  therefore  little  doubt  that,  though  the  native  of  a  city  filled 
with  a  Greek  population  and  inccNrporated  with  the  Roman  Empire,  yet 
Saul  was  bom  and  spent  his  earliest  days  in  the  shelter  of  a  home  which 
was  Hebrew,  not  in  name  only  but  in  spirit.  The  Soman  power  did  not 
press  upon  his  infSuicy :  the  Greek  ideas  did  not  haunt  his  childhood :  but 
he  grew  up  an  Israelitish  boy,  nurtured  in  those  histories  of  the  chosen 
people  which  he  was  destined  so  often  to  repeat  in  the  synagogues,^  with 
the  new  and  wonderful  conunentary  supplied  by  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  a  crucified  Messiah.  ^^  From  a  child  he  knew  the  Scriptures,"  which 
ultimately  made  him  ^^  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  as  he  says  of  Timothy  in  the  second  Epistle  (iii.  15).  And  the 
groups  around  his  childhood  were  such  as  that  which  he  beautifully 
describes  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter  to  that  disciple,  where  he 
speaks  of  ^^  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his  mother  Eunice  "  (i.  5). 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  mother  of  St.  Paul.  Bui 
though  he  alludes  to  his  father,  he  does  not  mention  her.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  set  apart  by  Gk>d  ^^  from  his  mother's  womb,"  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  in  due  time  be  revealed  in  him,  and  by  him  preached  to  the 
Heathen.*  But  this  is  all.  We  find  notices  of  his  sister  and  his  sister's 
son,*  and  of  some  more  distant  relatives :  ^  but  we  know  nothing  of  her  who 
was  nearer  to  him  than  all  of  them.  He  tells  us  of  his  instructor 
(Gamaliel ;  but  of  her,  who,  if  she  lived,  was  his  earliest  and  best  teacher, 
he  tells  us  nothing.  Did  she  die  like  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin, 
the  great  ancestor  of  his  tribe ;  leaving  his  father  to  mourn  and  set  a 
monument  on  her  grave,  like  Jacob,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem  ?  *  Or  did 
she  live  to  grieve  over  her  son's  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 

Hebrew  tongae."    This  fkmflUrity,  boweTer,  *  Flifl.  iii  6. 

be  woald  necefsarflj  baye  aoqnired  daring  hit  *  Acts  xiiL  16-41 ;  see  zriL  S,  8,  10»  11, 

stadenfr-life  at  Jernsalem,  if  be  bad  not  pos-      xzriii.  SS. 

sessed  it  before.    Tbe  difflcnlt  qoestion  of  tbe  *  Gal.  L  16. 

"  Gift  of  Tongues"  will  be  discussed  in  Cbap.  *  Acts  zxiii.  16. 

Xm.  »  Bom.  xtL  7. 11,  21. 

1  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  *  Gen.  zxxr.  16-20,  xlyiii.  7. 

'  Acts  zxiii.  6. 
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and  die  herself  unreconciled  to  the  obedience  of  Christ?  Or  did  she 
believe  and  obey  the  Savionr  of  her  son  ?  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  answer.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Apostle, 
we  must  be  content  with  a  simple  picture  of  a  Jewish  mother  and  her  child. 
Such  a  picture  is  presented  to  us  in  the  short  history  of  Elizabeth  and 
John  the  Baptist,  and  what  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  inspired  Books  of 
St  Luke  may  be  supplied,  in  some  degree,  by  the  other. 

The  same  feelings  which  welcomed  the  birth  and  celebrated  the  naming 
of  a  son  in  the  <^  hill  country ''  of  Judasa,'  prevailed  also  among  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion.  As  the  ^^  neighbors  and  cousins  "  of  Elizabeth  <<  heard 
how  the  Lord  had  showed  great  mercy  upon  her,  and  rejoiced  with  her," — 
so  it  would  be  in  the  household  at  Tarsus,  when  Saul  was  bom.  In  a 
nation  to  which  the  birth  of  a  Messiah  was  promised,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  aspirations  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  were  continually 
becoming  more  conscious  and  more  urgent,  the  birth  of  a  son  was  the 
fulfilment  of  a  mother's  highest  happiness :  and  to  the  father  also  (if  we 
may  thus  invert  the  words  of  Jeremiah)  <^  blessed  was  the  man  who 
brought  tidings,  saying,  A  man  child  is  bom  unto  thee ;  making  him 
glad."'  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  was  circumcised  and  named.  In 
the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  ^^  they  sought  to  call  him  Zacharias,  after 
the  name  of  bis  father.  But  his  mother  answered,  and  said,  Not  so ;  but 
he  shall  be  called  John."  And  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  his  father, 
lie  signified  his  assent,  in  obedience  to  the  vision.  It  was  not  unusual,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  call  a  Jewish  child  after  the  name  of  his  father ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  common  practice,  in  all  ages  of  Jewish  history, 
even  without  a  prophetic  intimation,  to  adopt  a  name  expressive  of  reli- 
gious feelings.  When  the  infant  at  Tarsus  received  the  name  of  Saul,  it 
might  be  ^^  aft;er  the  name  of  his  father ; "  and  it  was  a  name  of  tradi- 
tional celebrity  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  it  was  that  of  the  first  king 
anointed  by  Samuel.'  Or,  when  his  father  said  ^'  his  name  is  Saul,"  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  denote  (in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  derivar 
tion  of  the  word)  that  he  was  a  son  who  had  long  been  desired,  the  first 
bom  of  his  parents,  the  child  of  prayer,  who  was  thenceforth,  like  Samuel, 
to  be  consecrated  to  God.^  ^'  For  this  child  I  prayed,"  said  the  wife  of 
Elkanah ;  '^  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of 
Him :  therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he 
shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord."' 

1  Luke  L  89.  were  iront  to  give  their  chfldien  thii  name 

*  Jer.  zx.  15.  at  their  circnincision/'^CaTe,  L  S;  but  be 

*  "  A  name  frequent  and  common  in  the      glTes  no  proof. 

tribe  of  Beigamin  ever  since  the  first  King  *  This  is  snggested  bj  Neaader. 

of  Israel,  who  was  of  that  name,  was  chosen  *  1  Sam.  i.  37,  S8. 

oat  of  that  tribe;   in  memory  whereof  thej 
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Admitted  into  covenant  with  €k>d  bj  circumcision,  the  Jewish  child  had 
thenceforward  a  full  claim  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people.  His 
was  the  benediction  of  the  128th  Psalm : — <<  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out 
of  Zion :  thou  shalt  see  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thj  life." 
From  that  time,  whoever  it  might  be  who  watched  over  Saul's  infancy, 
whether,  like  king  Lemuel,^  he  learnt  ^^  the  prophecy  that  his  mother 
taught  him,7  or  whether  he  was  under  the  care  of  others,  like  those  who 
were  with  the  sons  of  king  David  and  king  Ahab,'  —  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
learn  what  the  first  ideas  were,  with  which  his  early  thought  was  made 
^  familiar.  The  roles  respecting  the  diligent  education  of  children,  which 
J  were  laid  down  by  Moses  in  the  6th  and  11th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
were  doubtless  carefully  observed  :  and  he  was  trained  in  that  peculiarly 
\i%toriccX  instruction,  spoken  of  in  the  78th  Psalm,  which  implies  the 
continuance  of  a  chosen  people,  with  glorious  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
great  anticipations  for  the  future  :  ^^  The  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Jacob,  and  gave  Israel  a  law,  which  He  commanded  our  forefathers  to 
teach  their  children ;  that  their  posterity  might  know  it,  and  the  children 
which  were  yet  unborn  ;  to  the  intent  that  when  they  came  up,  they  might 
show  their  children  the  same :  that  they  might  put  their  trust  in  Ood,  and 
tot  to  forget  the  works  of  the  Lord,  but  to  keep  his  commandments." 
(ver.  5-7.)  The  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  his 
twelve  sons,  of  Moses  among  the  bulrushes,  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  Elijah, 
Daniel,  and  the  Maccabees,  were  the  stories  of  his  childhood.  The  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
dreary  journeys  in  the  wilderness,  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  —  this  was  the  earliest  imagery  presented  to  his  opening  mind. 
The  triumphant  hymns  of  Zion,  the  lamentations  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
the  prophetic  praises  of  the  Messiah,  were  the  songs  around  his  cradle. 

Above  all,  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  destinies  of  his  own  illustrious 
tribe.*  The  life  of  the  timid  Patriarch,  the  father  of  the  twelve ;  the  sad 
death  of  Rachel  near  the  city  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born ;  the 
loneliness  of  Jacob,  who  sought  to  comfort  himself  in  Benoni  <<  the  son  of 

1  ProT.  xxxi.  1.    Cf.  SnsaimA,  8 ;  2  Tim.  which  the  genealogies  were  kept,  and  when  we 

lit  15,  with  1  Tim.  i.  5.  find  the  tribe  of  Barnabas  specified  (Acts  iy. 

*  1  Chron.  xxTii.  32 ;  2  Kings  z.  1,  5.  Cf.  36),  and  also  of  Anna  the  prophetess  (Lake  iL 
Joseph.    Uft,  76 ;  Aid,  xri.  8,  8.  36),  and  when  we  find  St.  Paul  allading  in  a 

*  Itmaj  be  thought  that  here,  and  below,  pointed  manner  to  his  tribe  (see  Rom.  xi.  1, 
p.  50,  too  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  Phil.  iii.  5,  and  compare  Acts  xiii.  21 ,  and  also 
the  attachment  of  a  Jew  in  the  Apostolic  age  zxxvi.  7),  it  does  not  seem  nnnatural  to  belicTe 
to  his  own  particular  tribe.  It  is  difficult  to  that  pious  families  of  so  famous  a  stock  as  that 
ascertain  how  fiir  the  tribe-feeling  of  early  of  Benjamin  should  retain  the  hereditary  en- 
times  lingered  on  in  combination  with  the  thusiasm  of  their  sacred  clanship.  See,  more* 
national  filling,  which  grew  up  after  the  Cap-  orer,  Matt  six.  28 ;  Ber.  t.  5,  rii.  4-8. 
tiritj.    But  when  we  consider  the  care  with 
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her  sorrow,"  by  calling  him  Benjamin  ^  ^^  the  son  of  his  right  hand ; "  and 
then  the  youthful  days  of  this  youngest  of  the  twelve  brethren,  the  famine, 
and  the  journeys  into  Egypt,  the  severity  of  Joseph,  and  the  wonderful 
story  of  tiie  silver  cup  in  the  mouth  of  the  sack ;  —  these  are  the  narratives 
to  which  he  listened  with  intense  and  eager  interest.  How  little  was  it 
imagined  that,  as  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  and  most  honored  of  the 
Patriarchs,  so  this  listening  child  of  Benjamin  should  be  associated  with 
the  twelve  servants  of  the  Messiah  of  Gk)d,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of 
the^  Apostles !  But  many  years  of  ignorance  were  yet  to  pass  away,  before 
that  mysterious  Providence,  which  brought  Benjamin  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
should  bring  his  descendant  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers '  see  in  the  dying  benediction 
of  Jacob,  when  he  said  that  ^'  Benjamin  should  raven  as  a  wolf,  in  the 
morning  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  divide  the  spoil,"  a  prophetic  inti- 
mation of  him  who,  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  should  tear  the  sheep  of 
Ood,  and  in  its  evening  feed  them,  as  the  teacher  of  the  nations.'  When 
St.  Paul  was  a  child  and  learnt  the  words  of  this  saying,  no  Christian 
thoughts  were  associated  with  it,  or  with  that  other  more  peaceful  prophecy 
of  Moses,  when  he  said  of  Benjamin,  <^  The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
in  safety  by  Him :  and  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he 
shall  dwell  between  His  shoulders."^  But  he  was  familiar  with  the 
prophetical  words,  and  could  follow  in  imagination  the  fortunes  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  and  knew  how  they  went  through  the  wilderness  with 
Rachel's  other  children,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  forming 
with  them  the  third  of  the  four  companies  on  the  march,  and  reposing  with 
them  at  night  on  the  west  of  the  encampment.*  He  heard  how  their  lands 
were  assigned  to  them  in  the  promised  country  along  the  borders  of 
Judah  :*  and  how  Saul,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  chosen  from  the  tribe 
which  was  the  smallest,^  when  **  little  Benjamin  "  •  became  the  "  ruler  "  of 
IsraeL  He  knew  that  when  the  ten  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin  was  faith- 
ful :  *  and  he  learnt  to  follow  its  honorable  history  even  into  the  dismal 
years  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  Mordecai,  ^<  a  Benjamite  who  had 
been  carried  away,"  ^^  saved  the  nation :  and  when,  instead  of  destruction, 
^  the  Jews,"  through  him,  ^^  had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honor: 
and  in  every  province,  and  in  every  city,  whithersoever  the  king's  com- 
mandment and  his  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a  feast 
and  a  good  day.  And  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  Jews ;  for 
the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them."^^ 

1  Qen.  xzzY.  IS.  ^  1  Sam.  ix.  21. 

«  Gen.  xlix.  27.  •  Ps.  IxriU.  27. 

*  e.g.  Tertnllian.  *  2  Chron.  xi. :  see  1  Kings  zii. 

*  Dent  zzxiuk  12.  ^^  Esther  u.  5,  6. 

•  Numb.  u.  18-24 ;  x.  22-24.  "  Esther  riii.  16, 17.  ^  j 

•  Joshua  xviii.  11.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Such  were  the  influences  which  cradled  the  infancy  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
such  was  the  early  teaching  under  which  his  mind  gradually  rose  to  the 
realization  of  his  position  as  a  Hebrew  child  in  a  city  of  Gentiles.  Of 
the  exact  period  of  his  birth  we  possess  no  authentic  information.^  From 
a  passage  in  a  sermon  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  it  has  been  inferred' 
^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  2  B.C.  of  our  era.  The  date  is  not  improba- 
1t)le ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  sermon  is  suspected ;  and  if  it  was  the 
undoubted  work  of  the  eloquent  Father,  we  haye  no  reason  to  belie?e 
that  he  possessed  any  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Nor  need 
we  be  anxious  to  possess  the  information.  We  have  a  better  chronology 
than  that  which  reckons  by  years  and  months.  We  know  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,'  and  therefore 
we  know  what  wete  the  features  of  the  period,  and  what  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  his  eyentful  life.  He  must  have 
been  bom  in  the  later  years  of  Herod,  or  the  earlier  of  his  son  Archelaus. 
It  was  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  time  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  world  was  at  peace ;  the  pirates  of  the  Levant  were  dispersed ;  and 
Cilicia  was  lying  at  rest,  or  in  stupor,  with  other  provinces,  under  the 
wide  shadow  of  the  Roman  power.  Many  govemors  had  ruled  there 
since  the  days  of  Cicero.  AUienodorus,  the  emperor's  tutor,  had  been 
one  of  them.  It  was  about  the  time  when  Horace  and  Maecenas  died, 
with  others  whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  was  about  tlie 
time  when  Caligula  was  bom,  with  others  who  were  destined  to  make 
the  world  miserable.  Thus  is  the  epoch  fixed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  imagination  most  easily  apprehends  it.  During  this  pause  in  the 
world's  history  St.  Paul  was  bom. 

It  was  a  pause,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  sufierings  of  the  Jews.  Thai 
lenient  treatment  which  had  been  begun  by  Julius  G®sar  was  continued 
by  Augustus;^  and  the  days  of  severity  were  not  yet  come,  when  Tibe- 
rius and  Claudius  drove  them  into  banishment,  and  Caligula  oppressed 
them  with  every  mark  of  contumely  and  scorn.  We  have  good  reasoa 
to  believe  that  at  the  period  of  the  Apostle's  birth  the  Jews  were  unmo- 
lested at  Tarsus,  where  his  father  lived  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  citizenship  was  a  privilege 
which  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  family,  as  being  natives  of  this 
city.*    Tarsus  was  not  a  mvnieipitimy  nor  was  it  a  colonial  like  Philippi  in 

^  As  regftids  the  chronologj  of  8t  Panl's  *  Cmuat,  like  Alexander,  treated  the  Jew* 

life,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Ch.  lY.  and  ea-  with  much  consideration.    Suetonius  speaks  in 

peeiallj  to  Appendix  m.  strong  terms  of  their  grief  at  his  death.    An 

*  'Diis  is  on  the  supposition  that  be  died  gnstns  permitted  the  largess,  when  it  fell  on  « 
A^.  66,  at  the  age  of  6S.  Sabbath,  to  be  put  oflT  till  the  next  daj. 

*  Acts  Tii.  58.  It  mnst  be  remembered,  *  Some  of  the  older  biographers  of  St. 
howeyer,  that  the  term  vfoyuif  was  applied  to  Paul  assume  this  without  any  hesitation  :  aod 
all  men  under  40.  Digitized  by  VJi^i^V  IC 
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Macedonia,^  or  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  but  it  was  a  "  free  city  "  *  (urbs  libera)^ 
like  the  Syrian  Antioch  and  its  neighbor-city,  Seleucia  on  the  sea.  Such 
a  city  had  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and 
was  exempted  firom  the  occupation  of  a  Roman  garrison,  but  its  citizens 
did  not  necessarily  possess  the  civitcts  of  Borne.  Tarsus  had  received  - 
great  benefits  both  from  Julius  G»sar  and  from  Augustus,  but  the  father 
of  St.  Paul  was  not  on  that  account  a  Roman  citizen.  This  privilege  had 
been  granted  to  him,  or  had  descended  to  him,  as  an  individual  right ;  he 
might  have  purchased  it  for  a  ^<  large  sum  "  of  money ;'  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  came  to  him  as  a  reward  of  services  rendered,  during  the 
civil  wars,  to  some  influential  Boman.^  We  should  not  be  in  serious  ^ 
error,  if  we  were  to  say,  in  language  suggested  by  the  narrative  of  St. 
Stephen's  martyrdom  (Acts  vi.  9),  that  St.  Paul's  father  was  a  OUieian 
Libertinu$^  That  Jews  were  not  unfrequently  Roman  citizens,  we  learn 
fit)m  Josephus,  who  mentions  in  the  "  Jewish  War "  •  some  even  of  the 
equestrian  order  who  were  illegally  scourged  and  crucified  by  Floras  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  (what  is  more  to  our  present  point)  enumerates  cer- 
tain of  his  countrymen  who  possessed  the  Roman  franchise  at  Ephesus,  in 
that  important  series  of  decrees  relating  to  the  Jev^s,  which  were  issued 
in  the  time  of  Julius  G»sar,  and  are  preserved  in  the  second  book  of  the 
*^  Antiquities.'' ^  The  family  of  St.  Paul  were  in  the  same  position  at 
Tarsus  as  those  who  were  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  and  yet  citizens  of  Rome 
at  Ephesus ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries were  wiUing  to  expend  ^'  a  large  sum  "  in  the  purchase  of  ^f  this 
freedom,"  the  Apostle  himself  was  "  free-born." 

The  question  of  the  double  name  of  "  Saul "  and  "  Paul"  will  require 
our  attention  hereafter,  when  we  come  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  to 
that  interview  with  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus,  coincidently  with  wliich 
the  appellation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  suddenly  changed.  Many 
opinions  have  been  held  on  this  subject,  both  by  ancient  and  modern 

Ibe  mistake  is  Jtarj  frequent  stiU.    It  is  enoogb  pose  that  the  Apostle,  with  other  Cilician  Jews, 

to  notice  that  the  Tribune  (Acts  zzL  89,  xzii.  may  hare  been,  like  Horace,  libertitio  patre  natuM. 

24)  knew  that  8t.  Paul  was  a  Tarsian,  without  (Sat.  i.  ri.  45.) 

being  aware  that  he  was  a  dtixen.  ^      *  This  suggestion  is  due  to  Wieseler,  who 

1  Acts  ztL  12.                          ^  translates  the  Terse  which  describes  Stephen's 

*  It  spears  that  Antonj  gare  Tarsus  the  great  opponents,  so  as  to  mean  **  Libertines  " 
privileges  of  an  UrU  W>era,  though  it  had  pre-  from  **  C^rrene,  Alexandria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia." 
▼itmsly  taken  the  side  of  Augustus,  and  been  We  think,  as  is  obsenred  below  (p.  56,  note), 
named  Jnliopolis.  that  another  riew  is  more  natural :    but  at 

*  Acts  xxii.  28.  least  we  should  observe  that  we  find  Saul,  a 

*  Great  numbers  of  Jews  were  made  slaves  Roman  dtiaen,  actively  co-operating  in  persecu* 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  then  manumitted.    A  tlon  with  those  who  are  called  Ubaiini. 
slave  manumitted  with  due  formalities  became  *  War,  ii.  14,  6. 

a  Roman  dtisen.    Thus  it  is  natural  to  sup-  ^  AM,  xiv.  10, 13. 
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theologians.^  At  present  it  will  be  enough  to  Bay,  that,  though  we  can- 
npt  overlook  the  coincidence,  or  belieye  it  accidental,  yet  it  is  most  prob* 
/able  that  both  names  were  borne  by  him  in  his  cliildhood,  that  ^^  Saul '' 
was  the  name  of  his  Hebrew  home,  and  ^'  Paul "  that  by  which  he  was 
Iknown  among  the  Gtentiles.  It  will  be  observed  that  "PauZw*,"  the 
name  by  which  he  is  always  mentioned  after  his  departure  from  Cyprus, 
and  by  which  he  always  designates  himself  in  his  Epistles,  is  a  Roman, 
not  a  Greek,  word.  And  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  among  those 
whom  he  calls  his  ^^ kinsmen''  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  two  of  the 
number,  Jtmia  and  LudiLSy  have  Roman  names,  while  the  others  are 
Oreek.'  All  this  may  point  to  a  strong  Roman  connection.  These 
names  may  have  something  to  do  with  that  honorable  citizenship 
which  was  an  heirloom  in  the  household;  and  the  appellation  ^^Paulus" 
may  be  due  to  some  such  feelings  as  those  which  induced  the  historian 
Josephus  to  call  himself  ^^  Mavius,"  in  honor  of  Vespasian  and  the  Fla> 
vian  family. 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  social  position  of  the  Apostle's  father 
and  family,  we  cannot  on  the  one  hand  confidently  argue,  from  the  po8> 
session  of  the  citizenship,  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  afSuence 
and  outward  distinction.  The  civitoi  of  Rome,  though  at  that  time  it 
could  not  be  purchased  without  heavy  expense,  did  not  depend  upon  any 
conditions  of  wealth,  where  it  was  bestowed  by  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  manual  trade,  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul 
exercised,  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  his  circum- 
stances were  narrow  and  mean  ;  still  less,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  he 
lived  in  absolute  poverty.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  that  all  boys 
should  learn  a  trade.  ^^What  is  commanded  of  a  father  towards  his 
son  ?  "  asks  a  Talmudic  writer.  ^^  To  circumcise  him,  to  teach  him  the 
law,  to  teach  him  a  trade."  Rabbi  Judah  saith,  ^^  He  that  teacheth  not 
his  son  a  trade,  doth  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief;"  and 
Rabban  Gramaliel  saith,  ^^He  that  haih  a  trade  in  his  hand,  to  what  is  he 
like?  he  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced."  And  if,  in  compliance  with 
this  good  and  useful  custom  of  the  Jews,  the  father  of  the  young  Gilician 
sought  to  make  choice  of  a  trade,  which  might  fortify  his  son  against  idle- 
ness or  against  adversity,  none  would  occur  to  him  more  naturally  than 
the  profitable  occupation  of  the  making  of  tents,  the  material  of  which 
was  hair-cloth,  supplied  by  the  goats  of  his  native  province,  and  sold  in 

1  Origen  uys  ihaA  he  had  both  names  firom  Peter,  at  his  ordination  in  Antioch.    Bed«^ 

the  first ;  that  he  need  one  among  the  Jews,  that  he  did  not  receive  it  till  the  Procoosal  was 

and  the  other  afterwards.    Angnstine,  that  he  conrerted ;  and  Jerome,  that  it  was  meuu  It 

took  the  name  when  he  began  to   preach,  commeukorate  that  rictoiy. 
ChfTSOstom,  that  he  recdved  a  new  title,  like  *  Rom.  ztL  7,  U,  31. 
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the  markets  of  the  Levant  by  the  well-known  name  of  cilicium}  The 
most  reasonable  conjecture  is  that  his  father's  business  was  concerned  with 
these  markets,  and  that,  like  many  of  his  scattered  countrymen,  he  was 
actively  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts :  and  the 
remote  dispersion  of  those  relations,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  letter  from 
Corinth  to  Rome,  is  favorable  to  this  opinion.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  station  and  employment  of  his  father  or  his  kinsmen,  whether  they 
were  elevated  by  wealth  above,  or  depressed  by  poverty  below,  the  aver- 
age of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
this  family  were  possessed  of  that  highest  respectability  which  is  worthy  , 
of  deliberate  esteem.  The  words  of  Scripture  seem  to  claim  for  them 
the  tradition  of  a  good  and  religious  reputation.  The  strict  piety  of 
St.  Paul's  ancestors  has  already  been  remarked ;  some  of  his  kinsmen 
embraced  Christianity  before  the  Apostle  himself,'  and  the  excellent 
discretion  of  his  nephew  will  be  the  subject  of  our  admiration,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  dangerous  circumstances  which  led  to  the  nocturnal 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Csdsarea.' 

But,  though  a  cloud  rests  on  the  actual  year  of  St.  Paul's  birth,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  father's  household  must  be  left  to  imagination, 
we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact  features  of  the 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  his  childhood  was  spent.  The  plain,  the 
mountains,  the  river,  and  the  sea  still  remain  to  us.  The  rich  har- 
vests of  com  still  grow  luxuriantly  afler  rains  in  spring.  The  same 
tents  of  goat's  hair  are  still  seen  covering  the  plains  in  the  busy  harvest.^ 
There  is  the  same  solitude  and  silence  in  the  intolerable  heat  and  dust  of 
the  summer.  Then,  as  now,  the  mothers  and  children  of  Tarsus  went 
out  in  the  cool  evenings,  and  looked  from  the  gardens  round  the  city,  or 
from  their  terraced  roofs,  upon  the  heights  of  Taurus.  The  same  sunset 
lingered  on  the  pointed  summits.  The  same  shadows  gathered  in  the 
deep  ravines*  The  river  Cydnus  has  suffered  some  changes  in  the  course 
of  1800  years.  Instead  of  rushing,  as  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  like  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva,  in  a  stream  of  two  hundred  feet  broad  through  the 
city,  it  now  flows  idly  past  it  on  the  east.  The  Channel,  which  floated 
the  ships  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  now  filled  up ;  and  wide  unhealthy 
lagoons  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  docks.'^    But  its  upper  waters 

1  Hair-doth  of  this  kind  is  mannfocttired  at  *  "  The  plain  presrated  the  appeanmce  of 

the  present  day  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  word  an  immense  sheet  of  com-stnbble,  dotted  with 

is  stiU  retained  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  small  camps  of  tents :  these  tents  are  made  of 

*  "  Salnte  Andronicns  and  Janias,  mj  hair-cloth,  and  the  peasantry  reside  in  them  at 
kuiamen,  and  mj  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  this  season,  while  the  hanrcst  is  reaping  and 
note  among  the  Apostles,  who  also  were  in  the  com  treading  oat"  ^  Beautort's  Karama- 
Christ  before  me." -^  Bom.  zri.  7.  nto,  p.  273. 

*  Acts  xziii  *  In  Strabo's  day  there  was  an  inconrenient 
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still  flow,  as  formerljy  cold  and  clear  from  the  snows  of  Taurus :  and  its 
waterfalls  still  break  over  the  same  rocks,  when  the  snows  are  melting, 
like  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  We  find  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the 
footsteps  of  the  joung  Apostle  often  wandered  by  the  side  of  this  stream, 
and  that  his  eyes  often  looked  on  these  falls.  We  can  hardly  believe  tiiai 
he  who  spoke  to  the  Lystrians  of  the  ^'  rain  from  heaven,"  and  the  ^^  fi*uit- 
fill  seasons,"  and  of  the  ^^  living  Qod  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea,"^  could  have  looked  with  indifference  on  beautiful  and  impressive 
scenery.  (Gamaliel  was  celebrated  for  his  love  of  nature :  and  the  young 
Jew,  who  was  destined  to  be  his  most  £unous  pupil,  spent  his  early  days 
in  the  close  neighborhood  of  much  that  was  well  adapted  to  foster  such 
a  taste.  Or  if  it  be  thought  that  in  attributing  such  feelings  to  him  we 
ai-e  writing  in  the  spirit  of  modem  times ;  and  if  it  be  contended  that  he 
would  be  more  influenced  by  the  realities  of  human  life  than  by  the  im- 
pressions of  nature, — then  let  the  youthful  Saul  be  imagined  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gydnus,  where  it  flowed  through  the  city  in  a  stream  less  clear 
and  fresh,  where  the  wharves  were  covered  with  merchandise,  in  the 
midst  of  groups  of  men  in  various  costumes,  speaking  various  dialects. 
St.  Basil  says,  that  in  his  day  Tarsus  was  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians, 
Oilicians,  Isaurians,  and  Cappadocians.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Oreek 
merchant,  and  the  agent  of  Roman  luxury.  And  one  more  must  be 
added,  —  the  Jew,  —  even  then  the  pilgrim  of  Commerce,  trading  with 
every  nation,  and  blending  with  none.  In  this  mixed  company  Saul,  at 
an  early  age,  might  become  familiar  with  the  activities  of  life  and  the 
diversities  of  human  character,  and  even  in  his  childhood  make  some 
acquaintance  with  those  various  races,  which  in  his  manhood  he  was 
destined  to  influence. 

We  have  seen  what  his  infancy  was ;  we  must  now  glance  at  his  boy- 
hood. It  is  usually  the  case  tiiat  the  features  of  a  strong  character 
display  themselves  early.  His  impetuous  fiery  disposition  would  some- 
times need  control.  Flashes  of  indignation  would  reveal  his  impatience 
and  his  honesty.^  The  affectionate  tenderness  of  his  nature  would  not 
be  without  an  object  of  attachment,  if  that  sister,  who  was  afterwards 
married,'  was  his  playmate  at  Tarsus.  The  work  of  tent-making,  rather 
an  amusement  than  a  trade,  might  sometimes  occupy  those  young 
hands,  which  were  marked  with  the  toil  of  years  when  he  held  them  to 

"  bar ''  «t  the  mcmth  of  tht  Cydnof.    Here  (as  edition  of  this  book,  which  containB  Tiews  of 

in  the  case  of  the  Pyramot  and  other  riven  on  Tarsns  and  of  the  ftdls  of  the  Cjdnna. 

tliat  coast)  the  land  has  since  that  time  en-  ^  Acts  xiy.  17, 15. 

croached  on  the  sea.    The  nnhealthiness  of  the  *  See  Acts  ix.  1,  S,  zziiL  1-6 ;  and  coo^ 

sea^coast  near  the  Gnlf  of  Scanderoon  is  noto-  {mto  Acts  ziii  18,  zr.  88,  with  S  Tim.  ir. 

rioos,  as  can  be  testified  hj  more  than  one  of  U. 

those  who  contributed  drawings  to  the  qoarto  *  Acts  xziiL  U. 
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the  yiew  of  the  Elders  at  Miletus.^  His  edacation  was  conducted  at 
home  rather  than  at  school :  for,  though  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  its 
learning)  the  Hebrew  boy  would  not  lightly  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  Gentile  teaching.  Or,  if  he  went  to  a  school,  it  was  not  a  Greek 
school,  but  rather  to  some  room  connected  with  the  synagogue,  where  a 
noisy  class  of  Jewish  children  received  the  rudiments  of  instruction, 
seated  on  the  ground  with  their  teacher,  after  the  manner  of  Mohamme- 
dan children  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seen  or  heard  at  their  lessons  near 
the  mosque.'  At  such  a  school,  it  may  be,  he  learnt  to  read  and  to 
imte,  going  and  returning  under  the  care  of  some  attendant,  according 
to  that  custom  which  he  s^rwards  used  as  an  illustration  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians '  (and  perhaps  he  remembered  his  own  early  days  while 
he  wrote  the  passage)  when  he  spoke  of  the  Law  as  the  Slave  who 
conducts  us  to  the  School  of  Christ.  His  religious  knowledge,  as  his 
years  advanced,  was  obtained  from  hearing  the  Law  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, from  listening  to  the  arguments  and  discussions  of  learned 
doctors,  and  from  that  habit  of  questioning  and  answering,  which  was 
permitted  even  to  the  children  among  the  Jews.  Familiar  with  the 
pathetic  history  of  the  Jewish  sufferings,  he  would  feel  his  heart  filled 
with  that  love  to  his  own  people  which  breaks  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (ix.  4,  5)  —  to  that  people  "  whose  were  the  adoption  and  the 
glory  and  the  covenants,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
was  to  come,''  —  a  love  not  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  blended  with 
love  towards  all  mankind,  ^^  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile," 
—  but  rather  united  with  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Gtontile  children  whom 
he  saw  around  him.  His  idea  of  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it  was  distinct, 
would  be  the  carnal  notion  of  a  temporal  prince  —  a  ^^  Christ  known 
after  the  flesh,"  ^ — and  he  looked  forward  wilh  the  hope  of  a  Hebrew 
to  the  restoration  of  ^^  the  kingdom  to  Israel."  *    He  would  be  known 

1  Acti  zz.  84.    "Te  jonraelTM  know  that  toniid  of  ToioM  was  nnoeasiiig.    For  pictnrei 

Atte  kamb  have  ministered  to  mj  necessitieiy  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Torldah  school,  see  tlia 

and  to  them  that  were  with  me."    Compare  BibU  CydopatUa,  1S41;  and  tlie  Cydopmdia 

zriiL  S ;   1  Cor.  ir.  12 ;    1  These.  iL  9 ;   S  q/  Biblical  IMeratun,  1847. 
These.  ilL  8.  *  Oal.  iii.  24,  where  the  word  inaccnratelj 

'  This  is  written  finom  the  recollection  of  a  rendered  "  Schoolmaster  "  denotes  the  attend- 

Mohammedan  school  at  Bildah  in  Algeria,  ant  slare  who  accompanied  the  child  to  the 

where  the  mosqnes  can  now  be  entered  with  im-  school.     A  Jewish  illustration  of  a  custom 

pnnitj.    The  children,  with  the  teacher,  were  well  known  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is 

on  a  kind  of  upper  story  like  a  shelf,  within  given  by  Buxtorf.    He  describes  the  child  as 

the  mosque.    All  were  seated  on  this  floor,  in  taken  to  the  preceptor  under  the  skirt  of  a 

the  waj  described  by  Maimonides  below  (p.  Rabbi's  cloak,  and  as  provided  with  honey  and 

57).    The  children  wrote  on  boards,  and  re-  honey-cakes,   symbolising   such   passages   as 

cited  what  they  wrote;  the  master  addressed  Dent  xxxii  13,  Cant  ir.  11,  Ps.  six.  10. 
them  m  rapid  snooeasion ;  and  the  confused  ^  2  Cor.  t.  16.  *  Acts  L  6. 
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at  Tarsus  as  a  child  of  promise,  and  as  one  likely  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  Law  against  the  half-infidel  teaching  of  the  day.  But  the  time 
was  drawing  near,  when  his  training  was  to  become  more  exact  and 
systematic.  He  was  destined  for  the  school  of  Jerusalem.  The  educa- 
tional maxim  of  the  Jews,  at  a  later  period,  was  as  follows :  —  "  At  five 
years  of  age,  let  children  begin  the  Scripture ;  at  ten,  the  Mishna ;  at 
thirteen,  let  them  be  subjects  of  the  Law."  ^  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  general  practice  was  very  difTerent  before  the  floating 
maxims  of  the  great  doctors  were  brought  together  in  the  Mishna. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  with  a  strong  degree  of  probability,  that 
Saul  was  sent  to  the  Holy  City '  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen. 
Had  it  been  later  than  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  hardly  have  said 
that  he  had  been  ^^  brought  up  "  in  Jerusalem. 

The  first  time  any  one  leaves  the  land  of  his  birth  to  visit  a  foreign 
and  distant  country,  is  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  In  the  case  of 
one  who  has  taken  this  first  journey  at  an  early  age,  and  whose  character 
is  enthusiastic  and  susceptible  of  lively  impressions  from  without,  this 
epoch  is  usually  remembered  with  peculiar  distinctness.  But  when  the 
country  which  is  thus  visited  has  furnished  the  imagery  for  the  dreams 
of  childhood,  and  is  felt  to  be  more  truly  the  young  traveller's  home 
than  the  land  he  is  leaving,  then  the  journey  assmnes  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  a  pilgrimage.  The  nearest  parallel  which  can  be  found  to  the 
visits  of  the  scattered  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  is  in  the  periodical  expedition 
of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  at  Mecca.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  which  ought  to  shock  the  mind  in  such  a  comparison  ;  for  that 
localizing  spirit  was  the  same  thing  to  the  Jews  under  the  highest  sanc- 
tion, which  it  is  to  the  Mohammedans  through  the  memory  of  a  prophet 
who  was  the  enemy  and  not  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  As  the  disciples 
of  Islam  may  be  seen,  at  stated  seasons,  flocking  towards  Cairo  or  Da- 
mascus, the  meeting-places  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  caravans, — 00 
Saul  had  often  seen  the  Hebrew  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
come  down  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  join  others  at 
Tarsus  who  were  bound  for  Jerusalem.  They  returned  when  the 
festivals  were  over ;  and  he  heard  them  talk  of  the  Holy  City,  of  Herod 
and  the  New  Temple,  and  of  the  great  teachers  and  doctors  of  the  Law. 
And  at  length  Saul  himself  was  to  go, — to  see  the  land  of  promise  and 

1  We  learn  from  Bnxtorf  that  at  IS  there  *  That  he  came  from  Tarsos  at  an  earlj 

was  a  ceremon J  something  like  Christian  con-  age  is  implied  in  Acts  xxri.  4.  —  "  Mj  manner 

finnadoii.    The  hoj  was  then  called  a  **  ChUd  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  JirU 

of  the  Law ; "  and  the  fieither  declared  in  the  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know 

presence  of  the  Jews  that  his  son  ftill j  under-  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the  begfai- 

stood  the  Law,  and  was  frillj  responsible  tot  ning." 
his  sins. 
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the  City  of  Dayid,  and   grow  up  a  learned   Babbi   *^  at  the  feet  of 
GkunalieL" 

With  his  father,  or  under  the  care  of  some  other  friend  older  than 
himself,  he  left  Tarsus  and  went  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  probable  that 
thej  travelled  bj  the  long  and  laborious  land-joumej  which  leads  from 
the  Cilician  plain  through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Amanus  to  Antioch,  and 
thence  along  the  rugged  Phoenician  shore  through  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
Jud»a.  The  Jews,  when  thej  went  to  the  festivals,  or  to  carry  contri- 
butions, like  the  Mohammedans  of  modem  days,  would  follow  the  lines  of 
natural  traffic:^  and  now  that  the  Eastern  Sea  had  been  cleared  of  its 
pirates,  the  obvious  course  would  be  to  travel  by  water.  The  Jews,' 
though  merchants,  were  not  seamen.  We  may  imagine  Saul,  therefore. 
Betting  sail  from  the  Cydnus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  a  Phoenician  trader, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  gods  of  Tyre ;  or  in  company  with  Greek 
mariners  in  a  vessel  adorned  with  some  mythological  emblem,  like  that 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  which  subsequently  brought  him  to  Italy,  **  whose 
sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux." '  Gradually  they  lost  sight  of  Taurus,  and 
the  heights  of  Lebanon  came  into  view.  The  one  had  sheltered  his 
early  home,  but  the  other  had  been  a  familiar  form  to  his  Jewish  fore- 
fathers. How  histories  would  crowd  into  his  mind  as  the  vessel  moved 
on  over  the  waves,  and  he  gazed  upon  the  furrowed  flanks  of  the  great 
Hebrew  mountain !  Had  the  voyage  been  taken  fifty  years  earlier,  the 
vessel  would  probably  have  been  bound  for  Ptolemais,  which  still  bore 
the  name  of  tiiQ  Greek  kings  of  Egypt ; '  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustas 
or  Tiberius,  it  is  more  likely  that  she  sailed  round  the  headland  of 
Carmel,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  new  harbor  of  Csesarea,  —  the  hand- 
some city  which  Herod  had  rebuilt,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor, 

To  imagine  incidents  when  none  are  recorded,  and  confidently  to  lay 
down  a  route  without  any  authority,  would  be  inexcusable  in  writing  on 
this  subject.  But  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Hebrew  boy  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  neither  difficult  nor  blamable.  During  this 
journey  Saul  had  around  him  a  diiSerent  scenery  and  difierent  cultiva> 
tion  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  —  not  a  river  and  a  wide 
plain  covered  with  harvests  of  com,  but  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
with  terraced  vineyards  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.  If  it  was  the 
time  of  a  festival,  many  pilgrims  were  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
with  music  and  the  songs  of  Zion.    The  ordinary  road  would  probably 

1  In  18S0,Abd-«l-Kader  went  with  his  father  Ptolemais  was  still  a  biisj  seaport  in  StPanFt 

m  boarda  French  brig  to  Alexandria,  on  their  daj,  thongh  C«sarea  had  become  the  most  im- 

waj  to  Meeca.  portent  harbor,  and  indeed  (politicallj)  the 

*  Acts  sniiL  11.  most  important  dtj,  in  Palestine.    See  Aets 


'  8ee^  for  instance   1  ICsocah  t.  16,  x.  1.      zzL  7. 
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be  that  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  which  led  from  CsDsarea  throng   the 
town  of  Antipatris^  (Acts  xxiii.  81).    But  neither  of  these  places  would 
possess  much  interest  for  a  ^^  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.''    The  one  was 
dissociated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Romans  and  of  modem  times ;  the 
other  had  been  built  bj  Herod  in  memory  of  Antipater,  his  Idomaean 
father.    But  objects  were  not  wanting  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  child 
of  Benjamin.    Those  far  hill-tops  on  the  left  were  close  upon  Mount 
Oilboa,  even  if  the  Terj  place  could  not  be  seen  where  ^^  the  Philistines 
fought  against  Israel  •  .  .  and  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul  .  .  . 
and  he  fell  on  his  sword  .  .  .  and  died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  his 
armor-bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that  same  day  together."*    After  passing 
through  the  lots  of  the  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraun,  the  traveller 
from  Cssarea  came  to  the  borders  of  Benjamin.     The  children  of 
Rachel  were  together  in  Canaan  as  they  had  been  in  the  desert.    The 
lot  of  Bei\jamin  was  entered  near  Bethel,  memorable  for  the  piety  of 
Jacob,  the  songs  of  Deborah,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  zeal  of 
Josiah.'    Onward  a  short  distance  was  Gibeah,  the  home  of  Saul  when 
he  was  anointed  King,^  and  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  desolation  of  the 
tribe,  which  made  it  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.*    Might  it  not 
be  too  truly  said  concerning  the  Israelites  even  of  that  period :   *<  They 
haye  deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah :  therefore 
the  Lord  will  remember  their  iniquity.  He  will  visit  their  sins  "  ?  *    At  a 
later  stage  of  his  life,  such  thoughts  of  the  unbelief  and  iniquity  of 
Israel  accompanied  St.  Paul  wherever  he  went.    At  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  all  his  enthusiasm  could  find  an  adequate  object  in  the 
earthly  Jerusalem ;  the  first  view  of  which  would  be  descried  about  this 
part  of  the  journey.    From  the  time  when  the  line  of  the  city  wall  was 
seen,  all  else  was  forgotten.    The  further  border  of  Benjamin  was  almost 
reached.      The  Rabbis  said  that  the  boundary-line  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  the  two  fiEuithful  tribes,  passed  through  the  Temple.    And  this 
Oity  and  Temple  was  the  common  sanctuary  of  all  Israelites.    ^^  Thither 
the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  ihe  Lord :  to  testify  unto  Israel,  to 
give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.    There  is  little  Benjamin  their 
ruler,  and  the  princes  of  Judah  their  council,  the  princes  of  Zebulon 
and  the  princes  of  Naphtali :  for  there  is  the  seat  of  judgment,  even 
the  seat  of  the  house  of  David.''      And  now  the  Temple's  glittering 
roof  was  seen,  with   the  buildings  of  Zion  crownmg  the   eminence 
above  it,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising  high  over  all. 
And  now  the  city  gate  was  passed,  with  that  thrill  of  the  heart  which 

1  8«6  p.-S5,.iL  S.       *  1  Sam.  xzzi.  1-6.  *  1  Sam.  z.  S6,  zt.  S4 

*  Gen.  xxriii.  19 ;  Jadg.  hr.  6 ;  1  Kings  zii.  *  Judges  zx.  43,  ftc 

19;  SKingszxiii.  15.  •Hoseaiz.  9. 
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uoae  but  a  Jew  could  know.  "  Our  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jeru- 
salem. Oh,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that 
love  tliee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy 
palaces.  0  God,  wonderful  art  thou  in  thy  holy  places :  even  the  God 
of  Israel.  He  will  give  strength  and  power  unto  His  people.  Blessed 
be  God/' » 

And  now  that  this  young  enthusiastic  Jew  is  come  into  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  and  is  about  to  receive  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
Holy  City,  we  may  pause  to  give  some  description  of  the  state  of  Jud»a 
and  Jerusalem.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date 
of  his  arrival,  but  we  know  the  general  features  of  the  period ;  and  we 
can  easily  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  political  and  religious  con* 
dition  of  Palestine. 

Herod  was  now  dead.  The  tyrant  had  been  called  to  his  last  account , 
and  that  eventful  reign,  which  had  destroyed  the  nationality  of  the  Jews, 
while  it  maintained  their  apparent  independence,  was  over.  It  is  most 
likely  that  Archelaus  also  had  ceased  to  govern,  and  was  already  in  exile. 
His  accession  to  power  had  been  attended  with  dreadful  fighting  in  the 
streets,  with  bloodshed  at  sacred  festivals,  and  with  wholesale  crucifix- 
ions ;  his  reign  of  ten  years  was  one  continued  season  of  disorder  and  dis- 
content ;  and^  at  last,  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  on  the  Bhone,  that  Judada 
might  be  formally  constituted  into  a  Roman  province.'  We  suppose  Saul 
to  have  come  from  Tarsus  to  Jerusalem  when  one  of  the  four  governors, 
who  preceded  Pontius  Pilate,  was  in  power, — either  Goponius,  or  Marcus 
Ambivius,  or  Annius  Bufus,  or  Valerius  Gratus.  The  governor  resided 
in  the  town  of  Cssarea.  Soldiers  were  quartered  there  and  at  Jerusalem, 
and  throughout  Jud»a,  wherever  the  turbulence  of  the  people  made  gar- 
risons necessary.  Centurions  were  in  the  country  towns;'  soldiers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.^  There  was  no  longer  even  the  show  of  inde- 
pendence. The  revolution,  of  which  Herod  had  sown  the  seeds,  now 
came  to  maturity.  The  only  change  since  his  death  ih  the  appearance 
of  the  country  was  that  every  thing  became  more  Boman  than  before. 
Boman  money  was  current  in  the  markets.  Boman  words  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  popular  language.  Boman  buildings  were  conspicuous  in  all 
the  towns.  Even  those  two  independent  principalities  which  two  sons  of 
Herod  governed,  between  the  provinces  of  Judsoa  and  Syria,  exhibited 

1  8«6  Pi.  Ixriii.  and  cxxii.  The  Herodian  fiunilj,  after  their  fiulier't  death, 

<  WhUe   the  qaeetioii  of  Baooeesioik  was  had  gone  to  Borne,  where  Angostiu  reoei?ed 

pendiDg,  the  Roman  soldiers  nnder  Babinai  them  in  the  Temple  of  ApoUo.    Archelans  had 

had  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Jews,    fight-  nerer  the  title  of  king,  though  his  &th«r  had 

ing  and  sacrificing  went  on  together.    Vams,  desired  it. 

the  goremor  of  Syria,  marched  from  Andoch  *  Lnke  TiL  1-10. 

CO  Jerusalem,  and  2,000  Jews  weie  crucified.  *  Luke  iii.  U.               Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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all  the  general  character  of  the  epoch.  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Gaulonitis, 
called  Bethsaida,  on  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  by  the  name 
of  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  family  who  reigned  at  Borne.  Antipas,  the 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  built  Tiberias  on  the  south  of  the  same  lake,  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  who  about  this  time  (a.d.  14)  succeeded  his  illustrious 
step-father. 

These  political  changes  had  been  attended  with  a  gradual  alteration 
m  the  national  feelings  of  the  Jews  with  regard  to  their  religion.  That 
the  sentiment  of  political  nationality  was  not  extinguished  was  proved 
too  well  by  all  the  horrors  of  Vespasian's  and  Hadrian's  reigns ;  but 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  cling  rather  to  their  Law  and  Religion 
as  the  centre  of  their  unity.  The  great  conquests  of  the  Heathen  pow- 
ers may  have  been  intended  by  Diyine  Providence  to  prepare  this  change 
in  the  Jewish  mind.  Even  under  the  Maccabees,  the  idea  of  the  state 
began  to  give  place,  in  some  degree,  to  the  idea  of  religious  life.  Under 
Herod,  the  old  unity  was  utterly  broken  to  pieces.  The  high  priests  were 
set  up  and  put  down  at  his  caprice ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  invaded  by  the  most  arbitrary  interference.  Under  the  governors,  the 
power  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  still  more  abridged ;  and  high  priests  were 
raised  and  deposed,  as  the  Christian  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  have  for 
some  ages  been  raised  and  deposed  by  the  Sultan:  so  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  who  was  high  priest  at  Jerusalem 
in  any  given  year  at  this  period.^  Thus  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  turned 
more  and  more  towards  Ihe  fulfilment  of  Prophecy, — to  the  practice  of 
Beligion, — to  the  interpretation  of  the  Law.  All  else  was  now  hopeletss. 
The  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the  Lawyers  were  growing  into  a  more 
important  body  even  than  the  Priests  and  the  Levites ;  ^  and  that  system 
of  ^^  Rabbinism  "  was  beginning,  ^^  which,  supplanting  the  original  religion 
of  the  Jews,  became,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of 
the  public  worship,  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  the  great  distinctive 
feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Judaism." ' 

The  Apostolic  age  was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  learned  Babbinical 
schools ;  but  of  these  the  most  eminent  were  the  rival  schools  of  HUlel 
and  Schanmiai.  These  sages  of  the  law  were  spoken  of  by  the  Jews, 
and  their  proverbs  quoted,  as  the  seven  wise  men  were  quoted  by  the 
Greeks.  Their  traditional  systems  run  through  all  the  Talmudical  writ- 
ings, as  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  run  through  the  Mid- 

1  See  Acts  zziii.  6.  these  schools,  some  were  Lerites,  as  Samuel , 

*  In  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  histoiy,  the  some  belonged  to  the  other  tribes,  as  Saul  and 

prophets  seem  often  to  hare  been  a  more  infln-  DaTid. 

ential  bodj  than  the  priests.    It  Is  remarkable  *  Milman's   HiMtmy  s/*  the  Jem,  loL  iii 

that  we  do  not  read  of  "  Schools  of  the  p.  100. 

Prophets ''in  any  of  the  Leritical  cities     In  r^^^r^Tr> 
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cUe  Ages.^  Both  were  Pharisaic  schools :  but  the  former  upheld  the  honor 
of  tradition  as  even  superior  to  tlie  law ;  the  latter  despised  the  tradition- 
ists  when  they  clashed  with  Moses.  The  antagonism  between  them  was 
80  great,  that  it  was  said  that  oven  ^*  Elijah  the  Tishbite  would  never  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  Schammai.'' 

Of  these  two  schools,  that  of  Hillel  was  hj  far  the  most  influential  in 
its  own  day,  and  its  decisions  have  been  held  authoritative  by  the  greater 
number  of  later  Rabbis.  The  most  eminent  ornament  of  this  school  was 
Gamaliel,  whose  fame  is  celebrated  in  the  Talmud.  Hillel  was  the  father 
of  Simeon,  and  Simeon  the  father  of  Gamaliel.  It  has  been  imagined 
by  some  that  Simeon  was  the  same  old  man  who  took  the  infant  Saviour 
in  his  arms,  and  pronounced  the  Nime  DimitU^}  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
conclusive  proof  of  this ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Gamaliel  was  tiie 
same  who  wisely  pleaded  the  cause  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,' 
and  who  had  previously  educated  the  future  Apostle  St.  Paul.^  His 
learning  was  so  eminent,  and  his  character  so  revered,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  seven  who  alone  among  Jewish  doctors  have  been  honored  with  the 
title  of  ^^  Babban."  ^  As  Aquinas,  among  the  schoolmen,  was  called  Doctor 
AngeUcMj  and  Bonaventura  Doctor  SeraphicuSj  so  Gamaliel  was  called 
the  *^  Beauty  of  the  Law ; "  and  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Talmud,  that  ^^  since 
Babban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the  Law  has  ceased."  He  was  a 
Pharisee ;  but  anecdotes*  are  told  of  him,  which  show  that  he  was  not 
trammelled  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  sect.  He  had  no  antipathy  to 
the  Greek  learning.  He  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his  party.  Our 
impulse  is  to  class  him  with  the  best  of  the  Pharisees,  like  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathsda.  Candor  and  wisdom  seem  to  have  been  features 
of  his  character;  and  this  agrees  with  what  we  read  of  him  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,^  that  he  was  ^^  had  in  reputation  of  all  the  people,"  and 
with  his  honest  and  intelligent  argument  when  Peter  was  brought  before 
the  Oouncil.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  he  became  a  Christian: 
and  why  be  did  not  become  so  is  known  only  to  Him  who  understands 
the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  But  he  lived  and  died  a  Jew ;  and  a 
well-known  prayer  against  Christian  heretics  was  composed  or  sanctioned 

^  8«6  Prideanx't  Coimeelion,  part  IL  pref.  dto  this  with  the  Jewish  law,  he  replied,  that 

p.  13,  and  beginning  of  book  TiiL  the  bath  was  there  before  the  statae ;  that  the 

*  Lake  ii  25-^.  bath  was  not  made  for  the  goddess,  bat  the 

*  Acts  T.  84-40.  statae  for  the  bath.  Tholack,  Eng.  transl.  p.  1 7. 
'  Acts  xxii.  8.  7  j^ctB  t.  84.    Yet  Nicodemas  and  Joseph 

*  This  title  is  the  same  as  "  Babboni  **  ad-  declared  themselTcs  the  friends  of  Christ, 
4«essed  to  oar  Lord  hj  Maiy  Blagdalene.  which  Gamaliel  nerer  did.     And  we  shonld 

*  He  bathed  once  at  Ptolemais  in  an  apart-  hardly  expect  to  find  a  Tiolent  persenitor 
ment  where  a  statae  was  erected  to  a  Heathen  among  the  papils  of  a  really  candid  and  on* 
foddess;  and  being  asked  how  he  conld  reoon-  pr^adiced  man. 
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hj  liim.*  He  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,* 
about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Malta,  and  was  buried  with 
great  honor.  Another  of  his  pupils,  Onkelos,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Targum,  raised  to  him  such  a  funeral-pile  of  rich  materials  as  had 
ne^or  before  been  known,  except  at  the  burial  of  a  king. 

If  we  were  briefly  to  specify  the  three  effects  which  the  teaching  and 
example  of  (Gamaliel  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  on  the  mind  of 
St.  Paul,  they  would  be  as  follows:  —  candor  and  honesty  of  judgment, 
—  a  willingness  to  study  and  make  use  of  Greek  authors,  —  and  a  keen 
and  watchful  enthusiasm  for  the  Jewish  law.  We  shall  see  these  traits 
of  character  soon  exemplified  in  his  life.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
inquire  into  the  manner  of  communicating  instruction,  and  learn  some- 
thing concerning  the  places  where  instruction  was  communicated,  in  the 
schools  of  Jerusalem. 

CTntil  the  formation  of  the  later  Rabbinical  colleges,  which  flourished 
after  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  instruction  in  the  divinity 
schools  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oral.  There  was  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  any  book  except  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  system  was  one  of 
Scriptural  Exegesis.  Josephus  remarks,  at  the  close  of  his  *^  Antiqui- 
ties,'" that  the  one  thing  most  prized  by  his  countrymen  was  power  in 
the  exposition  of  Scripture.  ^^  They  give  to  that  man,"  he  says,  ^*  the 
testimony  of  being  a  wise  man,  who  is  fuUy  acquainted  with  our  laws, 
and  is  able  to  interpret  their  meaning."  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn 
from  our  sources  of  information,  the  method  of  instruction  was  some- 
thing of  this  kind/  At  the  meetings  of  learned  men,  some  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  taken  as  a  text,  or  some  topic  for  discussion  pro- 
pounded in  Hebrew,  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue  by  means  of  a 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  made  the  subject  of  commentary :  various  inter- 
pretations were  given:  aphorisms  were  propounded:  allegories  suggested: 
and  the  opinions  of  ancient  doctors  quoted  and  discussed.  At  these  dis- 
cussions the  younger  students  were  present,  to  listen  or  to  inquire, — or, 
in  the  sacred  words  of  St.  Luke,  ^^  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions : "  for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  schools^  that  the  pupil 
was  encouraged  to  catechise  the  teacher.  Contradictory  opinions  were 
expressed  with  the  utmost  freedom.    This  is  evident  from  a  cursory  ex- 

^  The  prayer  is  given  in  Mr.  Home's  Intro-  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  biin|^  dowa  tbe 

duction  to  the  Scriptures,  8lh  ed.  rol.  iii.  p.  261,  proud." 

as  follows :  **  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  ^  His  son  Simeon,  who  sncceeded  him  at 

who  apostatize  fix>m  the  tme  religion ;  and  let  president  of  the  Connul,  perished  In  the 


heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  All  perish  of  the  city. 

as  in  a  moment     And  let  the  kingdom  of  *  Ant.  zx.  11,  S. 

pride  be  speedily  rooted  ont  and  broken  in  oar  «  See  Dr.  Eitto's  €^/dop€odia  tff  BitUem 

days.    Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  oar  God,  who  LUeratmt,  art  "  Schools  and  Synagoguea." 
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amination  of  the  Talmud,  which  gives  us  the  best  notions  of  the  scholastic 
disputes  of  the  Jews.  This  remarkable  body  of  Rabbinical  jurisprudence 
has  been  compared  to  the  Roman  body  of  civil  law :  but  in  one  respect 
it  might  suggest  a  better  comparison  with  our  own  English  common  law, 
in  that  it  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  various  and  often  inconsistent  prece- 
dents. The  arguments  and  opinions  which  it  contains,  show  very  plainly 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  must  often  have  been  occupied  with  the  most 
frivolous  questions;  —  that  the  ^^ mint,  anise,  and  cumin"  were  eagerly 
discussed,  while  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law"  were  neglected:  — 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  passing  a  hasty  judgment  on  ancient 
volumes,  which  are  full  of  acknowledged  difficulties.  What  we  read  of 
the  system  of  the  Oabala  has  often  the  appearance  of  an  unintelligible 
jargon :  but  in  all  ages  it  has  been  true  that  "  the  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies."'  If  we 
could  look  back  upon  the  assemblies  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  with 
Ckunaliel  in  the  midst,  and  Saul  among  the  younger  speakers,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  scene  would  be  as  strange  and  as  different  from  a  place 
of  modem  education,  as  the  schools  now  seen  by  travellers^  in  the  East 
differ  from  contemporary  schools  in  England.  But  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  walks  of  Plato  in  the  Academy,  or  the  lectures  of  Aristotle 
in  the  Lyceum.  It  is  certain  that  these  free  and  public  discussions  of 
the  Jews  tended  to  create  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  among  the 
people ;  that  the  students  were  trained  there  in  a  system  of  excellent 
dialectics ;  that  they  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  a  rapid  and  senten- 
tious style,  often  with  much  poetic  feeling ;  and  acquired  an  admii*able 
acquaintance  with  the  words  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.' 

These  "  Assemblies  of  the  Wise"  were  possibly  a  continuation  of  the 
**  Schools  of  the  Prophets,"  which  are  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.*  Wherever  the  earlier  meetings  were  held,  whether 
at  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  in  some  more  secluded  place,  we  read  of  no 
buildings  for  purposes  of  worship  or  instruction  before  the  Captivity. 
During  that  melancholy  period,  when  the  Jews  mourned  over  their  sep^ 
aration  from  the  Temple,  the  necessity  of  assemblies  must  have  been 
deeply  felt,  for  united  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  for  the  singing  of 
the  "  Songs  of  Zion,"  and  for  remembering  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord." 
When  they  returned,  the  public  reading  of  the  law  became  a  practice  of 
universal  interest :   and  from  this  period  we  must  date  the  erection  of 

1  Eodet.  xiL  11.  the  pnmihrnentf  were,  oonflnement,  fkiggmg, 

*  It  leems  that  half-yearlj  ezaminatioiii      and  excommunication, 
were  beM  on  foor  sabbaths  of  the  months  Adar  *  1  Sam.  z.  6,  6,  six.  80 ;  S  Kings  ii.  d,  A, 

•ad  Elnl  (Febmaiy  and  Angost),  when  the      ir.  38. 
sriiolan  made  recitations  and  were  promoted :  ^  j 
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SyiuxgogueB  ^  in  the  different  towns  of  Palestine.  So  that  St.  James  could 
say,  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem :  <^  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city 
them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day."  * 
To  this  later  period  the  74th  Psalm  may  be  referred,  which  laments  over 
"  the  burning  of  all  the  synagogues  of  Ck)d  in  the  land."* — These  build- 
ings are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  any  of  the  earlier  passages  of  his 
history.  But  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  fullest  evidence 
that  they  existed  in  all  the  small  towns  in  Jud®^)  &i^d  in  all  the  principal 
cities  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed  abroad.  |lt  seems  that  the  synagogues 
ofiben  consisted  of  two  apartments,  one  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  the 
•ffices  of  public  worship ;  the  other  for  the  meetings  of  learned  men,  for 
discussions  concerning  questions  of  religion  and  discipline,  and  for  purposes 
of  education.^  [  Thus  the  Synagogues  and  the  Sdhooh  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  twolBcparate  subjects.  No  doubt  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
bet¥reen  the  smaller  schools  of  the  country  villages,  and  the  great  divinity 
schools  of  Jerusalem.  The  synagogue  which  was  built  by  the  Centurion 
at  Capernaum*  was  unquestionably  a  far  less  important  place  than  those 
synagogues  in  the  Holy  City,  where  ^^  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,*  and 
Alexandrians,  with  those  of  Asia  and  Cilicia,"  rose  up  as  one  man,  and 
disputed  against  St.  Stephen.^  We  have  here  five  groups  of  foreign  Jews, 
—  two  from  Africa,  two  from  Western  Asia,  and  one  from  Europe ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  the  East  were 
similarly  represented.  The  Rabbinical  writers  say  that  there  were  480 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem ;  and  though  this  must  be  an  exaggeration,  yet 
no  doubt  all  shades  of  Hellenistic  and  Aramaic  opinions  found  a  home  in 
the  common  metropolis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  eager  and  enthusiastic 
student  could  have  had  no  lack  of  excitements  to  stimulate  his  religious 

^  BmuigeaadgM  the  erection  of  fymyayiMt  ^ActBTi.  9.    It  U  difficult  to  clafiiiy  with 

to  the  time  of  the  Maocabeee.    lieuechen  says  confidence  the  synagogaee  mentioned  in  thii 

tiiat  JcAoob  were  established  bj  Esra ;  but  he  passage.    According  to  Wiesder's  riew,  men- 

gires  no  proof.    It  is  probable  that  thej  were  tioned  aboTC,  only  one  Bynagogne  is  intended, 

searlj  contemporaneoQS.  belonging  to  Ubertim  of  certain  districts  in 

'  Acts  XT.  SI.  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia.     Others 

*  Fk.  zzir.  S.  conceiye  that  five  synagogaes  are  intended,  tIs. 

*  The  place  where  the  Jews  met  for  wor-  the  Atiany  Cilidan,  Alexandrian,  Cyrenum,  and 
ship  was  called  Bet-ha-Cneset,  as  opposed  that  of  Jetmhjreedmenjrom  Italg.  We  think 
to  the  Bet-ha-Midrash,  where  lectures  were  the  most  natoral  Tiew  is  to  resolve  the  five 
given.  The  latter  term  is  still  said  to  be  groups  into  three,  and  to  suppose  three  syna- 
nsed  in  Poland  and  Germany  for  the  place  gognes,  one  AskUie,  one  African,  and  one 
where  Jewish  lectures  are  given  on  the  Law.  Ewropean,     An    "  Alexandrian   synagogue,** 

*  Luke  viL  5.  built  by  Alexandrian  artisans  who  were  em- 

*  The  beantiftil  coins  of  Cyrene  show  how  ployed  about  the  Temple,  is  mentioned  in  the 
eatirely  it  was  a  Greek  city,  and  therefore  im-  Talmud.  We  have  ventured  below  to  use  the 
ply  that  its  Jews  were  Hellenistic,  like  those  phrase  "Cilician  Synagogue,"  which  caanol 
of  Alszandria.    See  above,  p.  16,  note.  involve  any  serious  inaocura^. 
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and  intellectual  activitj,  if  he  spent  the  jears  of  his  youth  in  that  city  ^^  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel." 

It  has  been  contended,  that  when  St.  Paul  said  he  was  ^^  brought  up  " 
in  Jerusalem  ^^  at  the  feet  of  Gkunaliel,"  he  meant  that  he  had  lived  at  the  -^^ 
Rabban's  house,  and  eaten  at  his  table.  But  the  words  evidently  point  to 
the  customary  posture  of  Jewish  students  at  a  school.  There  is  a  curious 
passage  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is  said,  that  ^^  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
Babban  Gamaliel,  they  stood  up  to  learn  the  law ;  but  when  Babban 
Gramaliel  died,  sickness  came  into  the  world,  and  they  sat  down  to  learn 
the  Law."  We  need  not  stop  to  criticise  this  sentence,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  it  with  other  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  ^^  To  sit  at  the 
feet  of  a  teacher  "  was  a  proverbial  expression ;  as  when  Mary  is  said  to 
have  *^  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  His  word."  ^  But  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression must  have  arisen  from  a  well-known  custom.  The  teacher  was 
seated  on  an  elevated  platform,  or  on  the  ground,  and  the  pupils  around 
him  on  low  seats  or  on  the  floor.  Maimonides  says:  —  ^^How  do  the 
masters  teach  ?  The  doctor  sits  at  the  head,  and  the  disciples  surround 
him  like  a  crown,  that  they  may  all  see  the  doctor  and  hear  his  words. 
Nor  is  tlie  doctor  seated  on  a  seat,  and  the  disciples  on  the  ground ;  but 
all  are  on  seats,  or  all  on  the  floor."  St.  Ambrose  says,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiv.),  that  ^<  it  is  the  tradition 
of  the  synagogue  that  they  sit  while  they  dispute ;  the  elders  in  dignity  on 
high  chairs,  those  beneath  them  on  low  seats,  and  the  last  of  all  on  mats 
upon  the  pavement."  And  again  Philo  says,  that  the  children  of  the 
Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters,  who  interpreted  the  law,  and  ex- 
plained its  figurative  sense.  And  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  that 
maxim  of  the  Jews — "  Place  thyself  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  wise." 

In  this  posture  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  spent  his  schoolboy  days,  an 
eager  and  indefatigable  student.  ^^  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of 
the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He  will  keep 
the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men  ;  and  where  subtle  parables  are,  he  will 
be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  con- 
versant in  dark  parables.  He  shall  serve  among  great  men,  and  appear 
among  princes :  he  will  travel  through  strange  countries ;  for  he  hath 
tried  the  good  and  the  evil  among  men."  *  Such  was  the  pattern  proposed 
to  himself  by  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Rabbis ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Saul,  with  such  a  standard  before  him,  and  with  so  ardent  a  tempera- 
ment, ^^  outran  in  Judaism  many  of  his  own  age  and  nation,  being  more 
exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  Fathers." '    Intellectually,  his 

1  Lolttz  39:  MeiriiiSft.  <  Ecdns.  xzxiz.  1-4.  •  Gal.  L  14.^  j 
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mind  was  trained  to  logical  acuteness,  his  memory  became  well  stored 
with  ^^  hard  sentences  of  old/'  and  he  acquired  the  facility  of  quick  and 
apt  quotation  of  Scripture.  Morally,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  ro- 
qairements  of  the  Law  ;  and,  while  he  led  a  careful  conscientious  life, 
after  the  example  of  his  ancestors,'  he  gradually  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a 
fervent  persecuting  zeal.  Among  his  fellowHstudents,  who  flocked  to 
Jerusalem  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  from  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  his 
native  Gilicia,  he  was  known  and  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  rising  light 
in  Israel.  And  if  we  may  draw  a  natural  inference  from  another  sentence 
of  the  letter  which  has  just  been  quoted,  he  was  far  from  indifferent  to 
the  praise  of  men.*  Students  of  the  Law  were  called  "  the  holy  people ; " 
and  we  know  one  occasion  when  it  was  said,  ^^  This  people  who  knoweth 
not  the  Law  are  cursed."  *  And  we  can  imagine  him  saying  to  himself, 
with  all  the  rising  pride  of  a  successful  Pharisee,  in  the  language  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom :  ^^  I  shall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude,  and 
honor  with  the  elders,  though  I  be  young.  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick 
conceit  in  judgment,  and  shall  be  admired  in  the  sight  of  great  men. 
When  I  hold  my  tongue,  they  shall  bide  my  leisure ;  and  when  I  speak, 
they  shall  give  good  ear  unto  me."  * 

While  thus  he  was  passing  through  the  busy  years  of  his  student-life, 
nursing  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  growing  in  self-righteousness,  others 
were  advancing  towards  their  manhood,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  of  whom 
then  he  knew  nothing,  but  for  whose  cause  he  was  destined  to  count  that 
loss  which  now  was  his  highest  gain.*  There  was  one  at  Hebron,  the 
son  of  a  priest  ^^  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  who  was  soon  to  make  his  voice 
heard  throughout  Israel  as  the  preacher  of  repentance  ;  there  were  boys  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  mending  their  fathers'  nets,  who  were  hereafter  to  be 
the  teachers  of  the  World ;  and  there  was  one,  at  Nazareth,  for  the  sake 
of  whose  love,  they,  and  Saul  himself,  and  thousands  of  faithful  hearts 
throughout  all  future  ages,  should  unite  in  saying :  —  ^^  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease.''  It  is  possible  that  (Gamaliel  may  have  been  one  of 
those  doctors  with  whom  Jesus  was  found  conversing  in  the  Temple.  It 
is  probable  that  Saul  may  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  at 
some  festival,  when  Mary  and  Joseph  came  up  from  Galilee.  It  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour  and  of  His  future  disciple  must  often  have 
rested  on  the  same  objects,  —  the  same  crowd  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers, 
—  the  same  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  —  the  same  olives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  But  at  present  they  were  strangers.  The 
mysterious  human  life  of  Jesus  was  silently  advancing  towards  its  great 

1  S  Tim.  L  d.  onoe  I  did)  to  please  men,  I  should  not  be  the 

*  Gal.  i.  10.    '*  Am  I  now  seeking  to  con-      seirant  of  Christ"  *  John  riL  49. 

dliale  menf  .  .  .  Naj,  if  I  ttill  strove  (as  *  Wisdom  yiii.lO-lS.      «  8eePha.iiiS-7 
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coDsummatioD.  Saul  was  growing  more  and  iQore  faniiliar  with  the  oat- 
ward  observances  of  the  Law,  and  gaining  that  experience  of  the  ^'  spirit 
of  bondage  '^  which  should  enable  him  to  understand  himself,  and  to  teach 
to  others,  the  blessings  of  the  ^^  spirit  of  adoption."  He  was  feeling  the 
pressure  of  that  yoke,  which,  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  ^^  neither  his  fathers 
nor  he  were  able  to  bear."  He  was  learning  (in  proportion  as  his  consci- 
entiousness increased)  to  tremble  at  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  Law 
as  jeopardizing  salvation :  ^^  whence  arose  that  tormenting  scrupulosity 
which  invented  a  number  of  limitations,  in  order  (by  such  self-imposed 
restraint)  to  guard  against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  Law."  ^ 
The  struggles  of  this  period  of  his  life  he  has  himself  described  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Bomans.  Meanwhile,  year  after  year  passed  away. 
John  the  Baptist  appeared  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  greatest 
event  of  the  world's  history  was  finished  on  Calvary.  The  sacrifice  for 
sin  was  offered  at  a  time  when  sin  appeared  to  be  the  most  triumphant. 
At  the  period  of  the  Cnicifixion,  three  of  the  principal  persons  who  de- 
mand the  historian's  attention  are — the  Emperor  Tiberius,  spending  his 
life  of  shameless  lust  on  the  island  of  Capre»,  —  his  vile  minister,  Sejanus, 
revelling  in  cruelty  at  Rome, —  and  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  min- 
gling with  the  sacrifices  the  blood  of  the  Galileans.^  How  refreshing  is  it 
to  turn  fi'om  these  characters  to  such  scenes  as  that  where  St.  John  re- 
ceives his  Lord's  dying  words  from  the  cross,  or  where  St.  Thomas  meets 
Him  after  the  resurrection,  to  have  his  doubts  turned  into  faith,  or  where 
St.  Stephen  sheds  the  first  blood  of  martyrdom,  praying  for  his  murderers ! 
This  first  martyrdom  has  the  deepest  interest  for  us ;  since  it  is  the  first 
occasion  when  Saul  comes  before  us  in  his  early  manhood.  Where  had 
he  been  during  these  years  which  we  have  rapidly  passed  over  in  a  few 
lines,  —  the  years  in  which  the  foundations  of  Christianity  were  laid  ? 
We  cannot  assume  that  he  had  remained  continuously  in  Jerusalem. 
Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  came,  a  boy,  from  his  home  at  Tarsus. 
He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  when  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  began.  His  education  was  completed ;  and  we 
may  conjecture,  with  much  probability,  that  he  returned  to  Tarsus. 
When  he  says,  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  1),  —  "  Have  I  not 
seen  the  Lord  ?  "  and  when  he  speaks  in  the  second  (v.  16)  of  having 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  he  seems  only  to  allude,  in  the  first  case, 
to  his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  his  carnal 
opinions  concerning  the  Messiah.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  if  he  had 
been  at  Jerusalem  during  our  Lord's  public  ministration  there,  he  should 
never  allude  to  the  fact.'    In  this  case,  he  would  surely  have  been  among 

^  Keander.  <  Luke  xiii.  1.  diflEkmlt  to  write  with  oonfidenoe  conceraing 

'  In  iIm  abseiice  of  more  information,  it  it      this  part  of  St.  Fanl's  life.    Benson  thinks  he    j 
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the  persecutors  of  Jesus,  and  hare  referred  to  this  as  the  ground  of  his 
remorse,  instead  of  expressing  his  repentance  for  his  opposition  merely  to 
the  Saviour*s  followers.^ 

If  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Ojdnus,  he  would  find  that  many 
changes  had  taken  place  among  his  friends  in  the  interval  which  had 
brought  him  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  But  the  only  change  in  himself 
was  that  he  brought  back  with  him,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  parents,  if 
they  still  were  living,  a  mature  knowledge  of  the  Law,  a  stricter  life,  a 
more  fervent  zeal.  And  here,  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  that  Greek  literature,  the  taste 
for  which  he  had  caught  from  Gamaliel,  and  for  studying  the  writings  of 
Philo  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  Supposing  him  to  be  thus  employed,  we 
will  describe  in  a  few  words  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  the  appearance  presented  by  it  to  that  Judaism  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  rose,  and  follow  its  short  history  to  the  point  where  the  ^^  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Saul,"  re-appears  at  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  his 
friends  of  the  Gilician  Synagogue,  ^^  disputing  with  Stephen." 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  He  said  to  His  disciples : 
^^  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsa, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.'"  And 
when  Matthias  had  been  chosen,  and  the  promised  blessing  had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  this  order  was  strictly  followed.  First 
tlie  Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  numbers 
of  those  who  believed  gradually  rose  from  120  to  5,000.*  Until  the 
disciples  were  ^^  scattered,"  ^  *^upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,"*  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  all  that  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  We  read  as  yet  of  no  communication  of  the  truth  to 
the  (Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Samaritans ;  no  hint  even  of  any  Apostolic 
preaching  in  the  country  parts  of  Jud»a.  It  providentially  happened, 
indeed,  that  the  first  outburst  of  the  new  doctrine,  with  all  its  miraculous 
evidence,  was  witnessed  by  ^^  Jews  and  proselytes  "  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.*  They  had  come  up  to  the  Festival  of  Pentecost  fr^m  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tiber,  fit)m  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Sea ;  and  when  they  returned  to  their  homes,  they  carried 
with  them  news  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Glad  Tidings  about  to 
issue  from  Mount  Zion  t6  *^  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."    But  as  yet 

WII0  a  Toong  stadent  during  our  Lord's  minis-  ^  1  Cor.  zr.  9 ;  Acts  zxii  SO. 

trj,  and  placet  a  considerable  interral  between  *  Acts  i.  S. 

the  Ascension  of  Christ  and  the  persecution  of  *  Acts  L  15 ;  ii.  41 ;  ir.  4 

Stephen.   Lardner  thinks  that  the  restraint  and  ^ActSTiiLl. 

retirement  of  a  stndent  might  haTe  kept  himin  *  Acts  xL  19. 

Icnoranoe  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  *  Acts  iL  9-11. 
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the  Gospel  lingered  on  the  H0I7  Hill.  The  first  acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  "  prayer  and  supplication "  in  the  *'  upper  room ;  '*  breaking  of 
bread  ^^  from  house  to  house ; ''  *  miracles  in  tiie  Temple ;  gatherings  of 
the  people  in  Solomon's  cloister ;  and  the  bearing  of  testimony  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the 
bountiful  charity  of  its  members  one  towards  another.  Many  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  many  of  the  earliest  Christian  converts, 
were  extremely  poor.  The  odium  incurred  by  adopting  the  new  doctrine 
mi^t  imdermine  the  liTelihood  of  some  who  depended  on  their  trade  for 
support,  and  this  would  make  almsgiving  necessary.  But  the  Jews  of 
Psdestine  were  relatively  poor,  compared  with  those  of  the  dispersion. 
We  see  this  exemplified  on  later  occasions,  in  the  contributions  which  St. 
Paul  more  than  once  anxiously  promoted.'  And  in  the  very  first  days 
of  the  Church,  we  find  its  wealthier  members  placing  their  entire  posses* 
sions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Apostles.  Not  that  there  was  any  abolition 
of  the  rights  of  properly,  as  die  words  of  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  very  well 
show.*  But  those  who  were  rich  gave  up  what  Gk)d  had  given  them,  in 
the  spirit  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  Christian  communism,  which  regards  property  as  intrusted  to  the 
possessor,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  —  to 
be  distributed  according  to  such  methods  as  his  charitable  feeling  and 
conscientious  judgment  may  approve.  The  Apostolic  Church  was,  in 
this  respect,  in  a  healthier  condition  than  the  Church  of  modem  days. 
But  even  then  we  find  ungenerous  and  suspicious  sentiments  growing  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  benevolence.  That  old  jealousy  between  the 
Aramaic  and  Hellenistic  Jews  re-appeared.  Their  party  feeling  was 
excited  by  some  real  or  apparent  unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  set  apart  for  the  poor.  ^^  A  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,''  ^  or  of  the  Hebrews  against  the  Grecians,  had  been  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  at  least  two  centuries ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  none  will  wonder  that  it  broke  out  again 
even  among  those  who  had  become  obedient  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
That  the  widows'  fund  might  be  carefully  distributed,  seven  almoners  or 
deacons  *  were  appointed,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was  St.  Stephen, 
described  as  a  man  ^^  full  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  as  one  . 

'  Or  rather  "at  home,"  Actf  ii.  46,  — i.e.  *  ActST.  4. 

in  their  meetings  at  the  private  honset  of  *  Acta  tL  1. 

Christians,  as  opposed  to  the  public  derotions  *  The  general  question  of  the  Diaconate  la 

hi  Uie  Temple.  the  primitlTO  Church  is  considered  in  Chxp, 

*  Acts  zL  29,  SO;  and  again  Bom.  zr.  25,  Xm. 
26,  compared  with  Acts  zxIt.  17 ;  1  Cor.  zfi 
l-4;SCor.Tiii.l-4. 
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who,  ^^  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  mii-acles  among 
the  people."  It  will  be  observed  that  these  seven  men  have  Greek 
names,  and  that  one  was  a  proselyte  from  the  Greco-Syrian  city  of 
Antioch.  It  was  natural,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  quarrel, 
that  Hellenistic  Jews  should  have  been  appointed  to  this  office.  And 
this  circumstance  must  be  looked  on  as  divinely  arranged.  For  the 
introduction  of  that  party,  which  was  most  free  from  local  and  national 
prejudices,  into  the  very  ministry  of  the  Church,  must  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

Looking  back,  fit)m  our  point  of  view,  upon  the  community  at  Jemsar 
lem,  we  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  that  great  society,  the  Church,  which 
has  continued  to  our  own  time,  distinct  both  frt)m  Jews  and  Heathens, 
and  which  will  continue  till  it  absorbs  both  the  Heathen  and  the  Jews. 
But  to  the  contemporary  Jews  themselves  it  wore  a  very  difTerent  appear- 
ance. From  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be 
regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect  or  synagogue.  The  synagc^ues,  as  we  have 
seeii,  were  very  niunerous  at  Jerusalem.^  There  were  already  the  Cilician 
Synagogue,  the  Alexandrian  Synagc^ue,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Liber- 
tines,' —  and  to  these  was  now  added  (if  we  may  use  so  bold  an  ex- 
pression) the  Nazarene  Synagogue,  or  tiie  Synagogue  of  the  Galileana. 
Not  that  any  separate  building  was  erected  for  the  devotions  of  the  Chris- 
-  tians ;  for  tiiey  met  from  house  to  house  for  prayer  and  the  breaking  of 
bread.  But  they  were  by  no  means  separated  from  the  nation:'  thej 
attended  the  festivals ;  they  worshipped  in  the  Temple.  They  were  a 
new  and  singular  party  in  the  nation,  holding  peculiar  opinions,  and 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  a  peculiar  way.  This  is  the  aspect  under 
which  the  Church  would  first  present  itself  to  the  Jews,  and  among 
others  to  Saul  himself.  Many  diiBTerent  opinions  were  expressed  in  the 
synagogues  concerning  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Messiah.  These 
iGktIileans  would  be  distinguished  as  holding  the  strange  opinion  that 
the  true  Messiah  was  that  notorious  ^^  malefactor,''  who  had  been  crucified 
at  the  last  Passover.  All  parties  in  the  nation  united  to  oppose,  and  if 
possible  to  crush,  the  monstrous  heresy* 

The  first  attempts  to  put  down  the  new  faith  came  from  the  Sadducees, 
The  high  priest  and  his  immediate  adherents*  belonged  to  this  partj. 

^  See  p.  56.  The  ftUfilmeot  of  Uie  indent  law  was  th«  a»- 

'  See  pp.  17,  43»  56.  pect  of  ChrUtianitj  to  whkh  tlie  attentioQ  of 

*  ''The  worship  of  the  Temple  and  the  the  Church  was  most  directed."— Prof.  Staa* 

sjnagogoe  still  went  side  hj  side  with  the  le/s  Sermon  <m  Si.  Peter,  p.  9S ;  see  Jamea  ii. 

prayers,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  ftom  boose  S,  where  the  word  "  synagogue  "  is  applied  t» 

to  boose.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  family  life  was  the  Christian  assemblies. 

highest  expression  of  Christian  nnitr*  •  .  *  Acts  It.  1,  t.  17.      ^  j 
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Thej  hated  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  comer-stone  of  all  St.  Peter's  teaching.  He  and 
the  other  Apostles  were  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  who  in  the  first 
instance  were  content  to  enjoin  silence  on  them.  The  order  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  thej  were  summoned  again.  The  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal :  but  that  the  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
was  overruled,  and  the  instrumentality  of  one  man's  wisdom  was  used) 
bj  Almighty  Qoi,  for  the  protection  of  His  servants.  Gamaliel,  the 
eminent  Pharisee,  argued,  that  if  this  cause  were  not  of  Qodj  it  would 
come  to  nothing,  like  the  work  of  other  impostors ;  but,  if  it  were  of 
Gh)d,  they  could  not  safely  resist  what  must  certainly  prevail ;  and  the 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  scourged,  and  allowed  to  ^^  depart  from 
the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  coimted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  His  name."  ^  But  it  was  impossible  that  those  Phari- 
sees, whom  Christ  had  always  rebuked,  should  long  continue  to  be  protect- 
ors of  the  Chriitians.  On  this  occasion  we  find  the  teacher,  Gamaliel, 
taking  St.  Peter's  part:  at  the  next  persecution,  Saul,  the  pupil,  is 
actively  concerned  in  the  murder  of  St.  Stephen.  It  was  the  same  alter- 
nation of  the  two  prevailing  parties,  first  opposing  each  other,  and  then 
uniting  to  oppose  the  €k)6pel,  of  which  Saul  himself  had  such  intimate 
exi>erience  when  he  became  St.  Paul.' 

In  many  particulars  St.  Stephen  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  Up 
to  this  time  the  conflict  had  been  chiefly  maintained  #ith  the  Aramaic 
Jews;  but  Stephen  cairied  the  war  of  the  Gospel  into  the  territory  of  the 
Hellenists.  Ilie  learned  members  of  the  foreign  synagogues  endeavored 
to  refute  him  by  argument  or  by  clamor.  The  OUteian  Synagogue  is 
particularly  mentioned  (Acts  vi.  9,  10)  as  having  furnished  some  con- 
spicuous opponents  to  Stephen,  who  ^^  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  with  which  he  spake."  We  cannot  doubt,  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  Saul  of  Tarsus,  already  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  talents 
among  the  younger  champions  of  Pharisaism,  bore  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions  which  here  took  place.  He  was  now,  tliough  still  '^  a  young 
man"  (Acts  vii.  58),  yet  no  longer  in  the  first  opening  of  youth.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  an  important  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  office  immediately  afterwards.  Such  an  appointment  he 
could  hardly  have  received  firom  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  probably  not  so  early ;  for  we  must  remember  that  a  peculiar  respect 
for  seniority  distinguished  the  Rabbinical  authorities.  We  can  imagine 
Said,  then,  the  foremost  in  the  Cilician  Synagogue,  ^^ disputing"  against 
the  new  doctrines  of  the  Hellenistic  Deacon,  in  all  the  energy  of  vigoroui 

1  Aeti  T.  41.  *  See  Acti  zxiiL  6,  9,  14,  90. 
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manhood,  and  with  all  the  vehement  logic  of  the  Rabbis.  How  often 
must  these  scenes  have  been  recalled  to  his  mind,  when  he  himself  took 
the  place  of  Stephen  in  many  a  Synagogue,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
like  furious  assault ;  surrounded  by  <<  Jews  filled  with  envy,  who  spake 
against  those  things  whi^h  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and 
blaspheming.''^  But  this  clamor  and  these  arguments  were  not  sufficient 
to  convince  or  intimidate  St.  Stephen.  False  witnesses  were  then  sub> 
omed  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against  God, — who 
asserted,  when  he  was  dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin,  that  they  had  heard 
him  say  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  destroy  the  Temple,  and  change  the 
Mosaic  customs.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  this  accusation,  how 
remarkably  his  doctrine  was  an  anticipation  of  St.  Paul's.  As  a  Helle* 
nistic  Jew,  he  was  less  entangled  in  the  prejudices  of  Hebrew  nationality 
than  his  Aramaic  brethren ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  final  intention  of  the  €k>spel  than  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  had 
yet  attained  to.  Not  doubting  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
not  faithless  to  the  €k>d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  yet  saw  that 
the  time  was  coming,  yea,  then  was,  when  the  ^^  true  worshippers  "  should 
worship  Him,  not  in  the  Temple  only  or  in  any  one  sacred  spot,  but 
everywhere  throughout  the  earth,  ^^in  spirit  and  in  truth : "  and  for  this 
doctrine  he  was  doomed  to  die. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Sanhedrin^  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  an 
important  controversy.  It  is  much  disputed  whether  it  had  at  this  period 
the  power  of  infidcting  death.*  On  the  one  hand,  we  apparently  find  the 
existence  of  this  power  denied  by  the  Jews  themselves  at  the  trial  of  our 
Lord  ;*  and,  on  the  other,  we  apparently  find  it  assumed  and  acted  on  in 
the  case  of  St.  Stephen.  The  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem,  like  the  Areopa- 
gus  at  Athens,  was  the  highest  and  most  awful  court  of  judicature,  es* 
pecially  in  matters  that  pertained  to  religion ;  but,  like  that  Athenian 
tribunal,  its  real  power  gradually  shrunk,  though  the  reverence  attached 
to  its  decisions  remained.  It  probably  assumed  its  systematic  form  under 
tlie  second  Hyrcanus  ;^  and  it  became  a  fixed  institution  in  the  Common- 
wealth under  his  sons,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  their  authority  nomi- 
ually  limited,  but  really  supported,  by  such  a  council.*  Under  the  Herods, 

1  Acts  xiiL  45.  Sanhedrin,  al  this  period  of  p<rfitical  ehang« 

*  Most  of  the  modem  Qennan  critics  are  of  and  oonftision,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other 

opinion  that  they  had  not  al  this  time  the  points,  was  altogether  undefined.  ^  Hittmy  of 

power  of  life  and  death.    A  yerj  careftil  and  Chriitumiiy,  toI.  i.  p.  840.    Compare  the  nar- 

elaborate  argnment  for  the  opposite  Tiew  will  ratiTeof  the  death  of  St  James.  Joseph.2|]iS. 

be  fennd  in  Bisooe's  Hittonf  ^  the  AeU  eoih  xx.  9. 

Jbnmed,  ch.  tL    Dean  Milman  sajs  that  in  his  *  John  zriiL  31,  xix.  6. 

**  opinion,  formed  upon  the  stndy  of  the  con-  *  See  p.  S4. 

temporary  Jewish  history,  the  power  of  tlie  *  The  word  from  which  "  Sanhedrin  **  is 
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and  under  the  Romans,  its  jurisdiction  was  curtailed ;  ^  and  we  are  in- 
formed, on  Talmudical  authority,  that,  forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  it  was  formally  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  death. 
IT  this  is  true,  we  must  consider  the  proceedings  at  the  death  of  St. 
Stephen  as  tumultuous  and  irregular.  And  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  Pontius  Pilate  (if  indeed  he  was  not  absent  at  that  time)  would 
willingly  connive,  in  the  spirit  of  Gkdlio  at  Corinth,  at  an  act  of  unauthor- 
ized cruelty  in  ^^  a  question  of  words  and  names  and  of  the  Jewish  law,"' 
and  that  the  Jews  would  willingly  assume  as  much  power  as  they  dared, 
when  the  honor  of  Moses  and  the  Temple  was  in  jeopardy. 

The  council  assembled  in  solemn  and  formal  state  to  try  the  blas- 
phemer. There  was  great  and  general  excitement  in  Jerusalem.  ^'  The 
people,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  "  had  been  '^  stirred  up  "  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues.'  It  is  evident,  from  that  vivid  ex- 
pression which  is  quoted  from  the  accusers'  mouths,  —  "tAw  place^^  — 
this  holy  plaee^^  —  that  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  took  place  in  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Temple.  Their  ancient  and  solemn  room  of 
assembly  was  the  hall  Gktzith,^  or  the  "  Stone-Chamber,"  partly  within  the 
Temple  Court  and  partly  without  it.  The  president  sat  in  the  less  sacred 
portion,  and  around  him,  in  a  semicircle,  were  the  rest  of  the  seventy 
judges.* 

Before  these  judges  Stephen  was  made  to  stand,  confronted  by  his 
accusers.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance,  which  grew 
bright,  as  they  gazed  on  it,  with  a  supernatural  radiance  and  serenity.  In 
the  beautiful  Jewish  expression  of  the  Scripture,  ^^  They  saw  his  face  as 
it  had  been  that  of  an  angel."  The  judges,  when  they  saw  his  glorified 
countenance,  might  have  remembered  the  shining  on  the  face  of  Moses,* 
and  trembled  lest  Stephen's  voice  should  be  about  to  speak  the  will  of 
Jehovah,  like  that  of  the  great  lawgiver.  Instead  of  being  occupied  with 
the  faded  glories  of  the  Second  Temple,  they  might  have  recognized 
in  the  spectacle  before  them  the  Shechinah  of  the  Christian  soul,  which 

derived  bdng  Qreekyinakas  it  probable  that  its  *  Selden  deflcribes  die  form  in  which  the 

•jitematic  organiiation  dates  from  die  Qreoo-  Sanhedrin  sat,  and  gires  a  diagram  with  the 

Maoedonian  (Le.  the  MaccabsBan)  period.  "President  of  the  Council ''  m  the  middle, 

>  We  see  the  beginning  of  this  in  the  first  the  "  Father  of  the  Council "  by  his  side,  and 

passage  where  the  conndl  is  mentioned  bj  Jo-  "  Scribes  "  at  the  extremities  of  the  semi- 

ssf^tnSy  Ak^.  xir.  9.  circle. 

*  Acts  zriiL  15.  '  Exbdns  xzxit.  29-35 ;  see  2  Cor.  iii.  7, 

*  Acts  tL  12.  13.     Chrysostom  imagines   that  the  angelic 

*  It  appears  that  the  Talmndical  authorities  brightness  on  Stephen's  face  might  be  intended 
differ  as  to  whether  it  was  on  the  south  or  to  alarm  the  judges ;  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  pos- 
Bordi  side  of  the  Temple.  But  they  agree  sible  for  a  countenance  friU  of  spiritual  grace 
in  placing  it  to  the  east  of  the  Most  Holy  to  be  awful  and  terrible  to  those  who  are  ftiD 
Flaee.  of  hate. 
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is  the  living  Sanctuarj  of  Gk)d.    But  the  trial  proceeded.    The  judicial 
question,  to  which  the  accused  was  required  to  plead,  was  put  hj  the 
president:  ^^Are  these  tilings  so?"    And  then  Stephen  answered;  and 
his  dear  Toice  was  heard  in  the  silent  council-hall,  as  he  went  through 
the  histoiy  of  the  chosen  people,  proving  his  own  deep  faith  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  Jewish  economy,  but  suggesting,  here  and  there,  that 
spiritual  interpretation  of  it  which  had  always  been  the  true  one,  and 
the  truth  of  which  was  now  to  be  made  manifest  to  all.    He  began,  with 
a  wise  discretion,  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  travelled  historically  in 
his  argument  through  all  the  great  stages  of  their  national  existence, — 
from  Abraham  to  Joseph,  —  from  Joseph  to  Moses,  —  from  Moses  to 
David  and  Solomon.    And  as  he  went  on  he  selected  and  glanced  at 
those  points  which  made  for  his  own  cause.    He  showed  that  God's  bless- 
mg  rested  on  the  faith  of  Abraham,  though  he  had  ^^  not  so  much  as  to 
set  his  foot  on"  in  the  land  of  promise  (v.  5),  on  the  piety  of  Joseph, 
though  he  was  an  exile  in  Egypt  (v.  9),  and  on  the  holiness  of  the  Burn- 
ing Bush,  though  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (v.  80).    He  dwelt  in  detaU  on 
the  Lawgiver,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  his  own  unquestionable  ortho- 
doxy; but  he  quoted  the  promise  concerning  ^^the  prophet  like  unto 
Moses"  (v.  87),  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Law,  in  which  they 
trusted,  had  not  kept  their  forefathers  from  i4olatry  (v.  89,  Ac).    And 
so  he  passed  on  to  the  Temple,  which  had  so  prominent  a  reference  to 
the  charge  against  him:  and  while  he  spoke  of  it,  he  alluded  to  the 
words  of  Solomon  himself,^  and  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,*  who  denied 
that  any  temple  **  made  with  hands "  could  be  the  place  of  Ghxl's 
highest  worship.    And  thus  far  they  listened  to  him.    It  was  the  story 
of  the  chosen  people,  to  which  every  Jew  listened  with  interest  and 
pride. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  we  have  said  before,  how  completely  St.  Stephen  is 
the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul,  both  in  the  form  and  the  matter  of  this  defence. 
His  securing  the  attention  of  the  Jews  by  adopting  the  historical  method, 
is  exactly  what  the  Apostle  did  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.' 
His  assertion  of  his  attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion is  exactly  what  was  said  to  Agrippa :  ^*  I  continue  unto  this  day, 
witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come."  ^  It  is  deeply  inter- 
esting to  think  of  Saul  as  listening  to  the  martyr's  voice,  as  he  anticipated 
those  very  arguments  which  he  himself  was  destined  to  reiterate  in  syna- 
gogues and  before  kings.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  pres 


1  I  Kings  Titt.  S7 ;  S  Chnm.  iL  6,  tL  IS  •  Adi  xiiL  16-SS. 

•Ikbnll.S.  «AclizzTLflt. 
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ent,^  although  he  may  not  have  been  qualified  to  vote*  in  the  Sanhedrin. 
And  it  is  eyident,  from  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  subse- 
quent vision  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,'  how  deep  an  impression 
St  Stephen's  death  had  left  on  his  memory.  And  there  are  eyen  verbal 
coincidences  which  may  be  traced  between  this  address  and  St.  Paul's 
speeches  or  writings.  The  words  used  by  Stephen  of  the  Temple  call  to 
mind  those  which  were  used  at  Athens.^  When  he  speaks  of  the  Law 
as  received  *^  by  the  disposition  of  angels/'  he  anticipates  a  phrase  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gkdatians  (iii.  19).  His  exclamation  at  the  end,  ^^  Ye 
stiffiiecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  .  .  .  who  have  received  the  law 
.  •  •  and  have  not  kept  it,"  is  only  an  indignant  condensation  of  the 
argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  *^  Behold,  thou  callest  thyself 
a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  in  Gk)d,  and  knowest 
His  will.  .  •  •  Thou,  therefore,  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law  dishonorest  thou  Gk)d  ?  ...  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 
one  outwardly;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  man, 
but  of  God."    (ii.  17-29.) 

The  rebuke  which  Stephen,  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  suddenly  broke 
away  from  the  course  of  his  narrative  to  pronounce,  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  outburst  of  furious  rage  on  the  part  of  his  judges.'  They 
^  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth  "  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  Lad 
said,  not  long  before,  to  the  blind  man  who  was  healed  —  ^^Thou  wast 
altogether  bom  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  "  *  But,  in  contrast  with 
the  malignant  hatred  which  had  blinded  their  eyes,  Stephen's  serene  faith 
was  supematurally  exalted  into  a  direct  vision  of  the  blessedness  of  the 

1  Mr.  Httiiip1ii7,  in  bis  aocaimte  snd  nieftil  were  toppoaed  moie  likely  to  lean  towaide 

CmtmeMlaiy  m  the  AbU,  remarks,  that  it  is  not  mercj.    If  this  was  the  role  when  Stephen 

fattpt>bable  we  owe  to  him  the  defence  of  8t  was  tried,  and  if  Baal  was  one  of  the  judges, 

Stevihen  as  given  in  the  Acts.    Besides  the  re-  he  most  hnre  heea  married  at  the  time.    See 


mentioned  in  the  text,  he  p<nnts  p.  75,  n.  8. 

ont  the  similaritf  between  Acts  tIL  44,  and  *  He  said  in  his  trance,  **  Lord,  thej  know 

Heb.  TiiL  5,  between  Acts  Tit  5-S,  and  Rom.  that  I  imprisoned  and  beat  In  ererj  synagogne 

It.  10-19,  and  between  Acts  tU.  60,  and  S  them  that  bellered  on  thee;  and  when  the 

Hm.  It.  16.    And  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Hie>  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  I  also 

biews  was  written  by  St  Paol,  may  we  not  was   standing   by,  and  consenting  unto  his 

mppoee  that  this  scene  was  present  to  his  mind  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew 

when  be  wrote,  "  Jesns  snfiered  withont  the  him."    Acts  xziL  19,  80. 

gate :  let  ns  go  forth  therefore  nnto  Him  with-  *  Acts  zvii.  24. 

ont  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach  "  f  (xiiL  18,  *  It  is  evident  that  the  speech  was  intermpt 

13.)  ed.    We  may  infer  what  the  conclusion  would 

*  One  of   the  neoessaiy  qualifications  of  have  been  from  the  analogy  of  St.  Paul's 

jmbers  of  the  Sanhedrin  was,  that  they  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidlay  Acts  ziii. 

:ildbetheikt]iersofehildren,  because  such  *  John  Ix.  34. 
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Redeemed.  He,  whose  face  had  been  like  that  of  an  angel  on  earth,  was 
made  like  one  of  those  angels  themselves,  ^^  who  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."^  "  He  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
looked  up  steadfastly  into  Heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God/'  The  scene  before  his  eyes  was  no 
longer  the  council-hall  at  Jerusalem  and  the  circle  of  his  infuriated 
judges ;  but  he  gazed  up  into  the  endless  courts  of  the  celestial  Jerusa- 
lem, with  its  ^^.innumerable  company  of  angels,"  and  saw  Jesus,  in  whose 
righteous  cause  he  was  about  to  die.  In  other  places,  where  our  Saviour 
is  spoken  of  in  His  glorified  state.  He  is  said  to  be,  not  standing,  but 
seated,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.'  Here  alone  He  is  said  to  be 
standing.  It  is  as  if  (according  to  Ohrysostom's  beautiful  thought)  He 
had  risen  from  His  throne,  to  succor  His  persecuted  servant,  and  to 
receive  him  to  Himself.  And  when  Stephen  saw  his  Lord  —  perhaps 
with  the  memories  of  what  he  had  seen  on  earth  crowding  into  his  mind, 
—  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  vision:  <^  Behold!  I  see 
the  Heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  I" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Jews  to  bear.  The  blasphemy  of  Jesus  had 
been  repeated.  The  follower  of  Jesus  was  hurried  to  destruction.  ^^  They 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accord."  It  is  evident  that  it  was  a  savage  and  disorderly  con* 
denmation.'  They  dragged  him  out  of  the  coimcil-hall,  and,  making  a 
sudden  rush  and  tumult  through  the  streets,  hurried  him  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  —  and  somewhere  about  the  rocky  edges  of  the  ravine 
of  Jehoshaphat,  where  the  Mount  of  Olives  looks  down  upon  Gethsemane 
and  Siloam,  or  on  the  open  ground  to  the  north,  which  travellers  cross 
when  they  go  towards  Samaria  or  Damascus,  — with  stones  that  lay  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  this  heavenly-minded  martyr  was  mur- 
dered. The  exact  place  of  his  death  is  not  known.  There  are  two  tra- 
ditions,^—  an  ancient  one,  which  places  it  on  the  north,  beyond  the 
Damascus  gate ;  and  a  modem  one,  which  leads  travellers  through  what 
is  now  called  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  to  a  spot  near  the  brook  Eedron, 
over  against  the  garden   of  Gethsemane.     But   those  who  look  upon 

^  Matt.  ZTiii.  10.  on  the  North,  can  be  traced  ftom  an  earij 

*  As  in  Eph.  i.  20 ;  Col.  iu.  1 ;  Heb.  L  9,  period  to  the  fifteenth  ceotoiy ;  and  that  the 
TiiL  1,  X.  12,  xii.  2 ;  compare  Bom.  TiiL  84,  modem  tradition,  which  places  both  the  gate 
and  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  and   the  martyrdom   on   the  Eeul,  caa    be 

*  As  to  whether  it  was  a  judicial  sentence  traced  back  to  the  same  oentoiy.  It  is  prob- 
al  aD,  see  abore,  p.  64,  n.  2.  able  that  the  popular  opinion  regarding  theae 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  tradition  which  sacied  sites  was  suddenly  changed  bj  tome 
Idsotiiles  8t.  Stephen's  gate  with  the  Damas-  monks  from  interested  motires 

ooi  gals^  and  places  the  scene  of  martTidom 
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Jerusalem  firom  an  elevated  point  on  the  north-east,  have  both  these 
positions  in  view;  and  any  one  who  stood  there  on  that  daj  might  have 
seen  the  crowd  rush  forth  from  the  gate,  and  the  witnesses  (who  accord- 
ing to  the  law  were  required  to  throw  the  first  stones^)  cast  ofif  their  outer 
garments,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  of  SauL 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  indignant  zeal  which  the  martyr' 
bad  just  expressed  against  the  sin  of  his  judges,  and  the  forgiving  love 
which  he  showed  to  themselves,  when  they  became  his  murderers.  He 
first  uttered  a  prayer  for  himself  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
be  knew  were  spoken  from  the  cross,  and  which  he  may  himself  have 
heard  from  those  holy  lips.  And  then,  deliberately  kneeling  down,  in 
that  posture  of  himiility  in  which  the  body  most  naturally  expresses  the 
supplication  of  the  mind,  and  which  has  been  consecrated  as  the  attitude 
of  Christian  devotion  by  Stephen  and  by  Paul  himself,' — he  gave  the 
last  few  moments  of  his  consciousness  to  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  enemies ;  and  the  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  death  seized  upon 
him,  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  ^^  he  fell  asleep." 

^^  And  Saul  was  consenting^  to  his  death."  A  Spanish  painter,'  in  a 
picture  of  Stephen  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  has  represented 
Saul  as  walking  by  the  martyr's  side  with  melancholy  calmness.  He  con- 
sents to  his  death  from  a  sincere,  though  mistaken,  conviction  of  duty; 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
rage  of  the  baffled  Jewish  doctors  and  the  ferocity  of  the  crowd  who  flock 
to  the  scene  of  bloodshed.  Literally  considered,  such  a  representation  is 
scarcely  consistent  either  with  Saul's  conduct  immediately  afterwards,  or 
with  his  own  expressions  concerning  himself  at  the  later  periods  of  his 
life.*  But  the  picture,  though  historically  incorrect,  is  poetically  true. 
The  painter  has  worked  according  to  the  true  idea  of  his  art  in  throwing 
upon  the  persecutor's  countenance  the  shadow  of  his  coming  repentance. 

1  See  Deat  zriL  5-7.     The  ttoniiig  wai  above  (p.  67)  that  thif  scene  made  a  deep 

ahraTf  outride  the  dtf,  Lerit  zxir.  14;  1  impression  on  St  Paul's  mind;  but  the  power 

E3ng8  zzL  10, 13.  of  the  impression  was  unfelt  or  resisted  tiH 

*  The  Christian  use  of  the  word  mart^  after  his  conrersion. 

b^^ins  with  St  Stephen.     See  Mr.  Hum-  *  Vicente  Joannes,  the  founder  of  the  Ya- 

phiy's  note  on  Acts  xxiL  30.    See  also  what  lendan  school,  one  of  the  most  austere  of  the 

te  says  on  the  Christian  use  of  the  word  ceme-  gnre  and  serious  painters  of  Spain.    The  pic 

ttrjf,  in  allurion  to  Acts  rii.  60.  tnre  is  one  of  a  series  on  St  Stephen ;  it  was 

*  At  Iflletns  (Acts  xx.  86)  and  at  Tyre  once  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Yalen- 
(Acu  udL  5).    See  Acts  ix.  40.  da,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid. 

*  The  word  hi  Acts  yiii.  1  expresses  fiv  See  Stirling's  AmutU  of  the  Artittg  of  Spain, 
more  than  mere  pasrive  consent      St  Paul  L  363. 

himself  uses  the  same  expression  (Ibid.  xxiL  •  See  Acts  xxiL  4,  xxri  10 ;  Phil.  iiL  6 ; 

10)  when  reforing  to  the  occurrence.    Com-      1  Tim.  L  13. 
fare  iz.  1,  and  xxtL   11.    We  haTe  said 
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Wo  cannot  disBodate  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  from  the  oonyersion  of 
Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so  much  constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  lore, 
oonld  not  be  lost.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  with  Augustine,  that 
<<  die  Ohuich  owes  Paul  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen." 

SI  STEPHANUS  NON  ORASSBT 
EOOLBSIA  PAULUM  NON  HABERBT. 
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Wmmnl  of  St  Sttphn.  — Saal't  oonttniwd  Fteieeiition.— FUght  of  the  Chrittlaai. —>  Philip 
and  the  SaoHuituii.  —  Saal't  Joorn^  to  Damaacm.  —  Aivtaa,  King  of  FMim.  —  Boada 
from  Jcraaalom  lo  Damaacna.  —  Neapolia.  —  Hiatoiy  and  Deacripdon  of  Daroascoa.  —  Tho 
Namthrea  ci  tha  Ifirade.  —It  waa  a  real  Ylaion  of  Jeeiia  Christ  —Three  Daya  in  Damaa- 
cna. —  Ananiaa.  —  Baptism  and  first  Preaching  of  SanL  — He  retiree  into  AraUa.— Mean- 
ing of  the  Tenn  Arahia.  —  Petra  and  the  Deeert.— Motires  to  ConTorsion. — Conspiracj  at 
Damaacna. — Eacape  to  Jemsalem.  —  Bamahas.  ^  Fortnight  with  St  Peter.  -*-  Oonspira^. 
—  Vision  in  the  Temple.— Sanl  withdraws  to  STria  and  Cilida. 

THE  death  of  St  Stephen  is  a  bright  passage  in  the  earliest  history 
of  the  Chorch.  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  can  we  find  so 
perfect  an  image  of  a  pure  and  blessed  saint  as  that  which  is  drawn  in 
the  concluding  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 
And  the  brightness  which  invests  the  scene  of  the  martyr's  last  moments 
is  the  more  impressive  from  its  contrast  with  all  that  has  preceded  it  since 
the  Orucifixion  of  Christ.  The  first  Apostle  who  died  was  a  traitor.  The 
first  disciples  of  the  Christian  Apostles  whose  deaths  are  recorded  were 
liars  and  hypocrites.  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  founded  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  But  a  heavenly  light  re-appeared  with  the  miuiyr- 
dom  of  St  Stephen.  The  revelation  of  such  a  character  at  the  moment 
of  death  was  the  strongest  of  all  evidences,  and  the  highest  of  all  encour- 
agements. Nothing  could  more  confidently  assert  the  Divine  power  of 
the  new  religion ;  nothing  could  prophesy  more  surely  the  certainty  of  its 
final  victory. 

To  us  who  have  the  experience  of  many  centuries  of  Christian  history, 
and  who  can  look  back,  through  a  long  series  of  martyrdoms,  to  this, 
which  was  the  beginning  and  example  of  the  rest,  these  thoughts  are 
easy  and  obvious ;  but  to  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  murdered 
Saint,  such  feelings  of  cheerful  and  confident  assurance  were  perhaps 
more  difficult.  Though  Christ  was  indeed  risen  firom  the  dead,  His  dis- 
ciples could  hardly  yet  be  able  to  realize  the  full  triumph  of  the  Cross 
OTor  death.  Even  many  years  afterwards,  Paul  the  Apostle  wrote  to  tho 
Thessalonians,  concerning  those  who  had  ^* fallen  asleep"^  more  peace- 
ably than  Stephen,  that  they  ought  not  to  sorrow  for  them  as  those 
wittiout  hope ;  and  now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gk>spel,  the  grief 


1  1  Theas.  ir.  18.    Bee  Acts  TiL  60. 
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of  the  Ohristians  must  haye  been  great  indeed,  when  the  corpse  of  ikeii 
champion  and  their  brother  lay  at  the  feet  of  Saul  the  murderer..  Yet, 
amidst  the  consternation  of  some  and  the  fury  of  others,  friends  of  the 
martyr  were  found,^  who  gave  him  all  the  melancholy  honors  of  a  Jewish 
funeral,  and  carefully  buried  him,  as  Joseph  buried  his  father,  <<  with 
great  and  sore  lamentation."  * 

After  the  death  and  burial  of  Stephen  the  persecution  still  raged  in 
Jerusalem.  That  temporary  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  the 
rising  sect  by  such  men  as  Gamaliel  was  now  at  an  end.  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  —  priests  and  people  —  alike  indulged  the  most  violent  and 
ungoTemable  fury.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  check  was  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Roman  authorities.  Either  the  procurator  was  absent 
from  the  city,  or  he  was  willing  to  conniye  at  what  seemed  to  him  an 
ordinary  religious  quarrel. 

The  eminent  and  active  agent  in  this  persecution  was  Saul.  There 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  if  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen's  death,  he  was  elected  into  that 
powerful  senate  soon  after ;  possibly  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  he  had 
shown  against  the  heretic.  He  himself  says  that  in  Jerusalem  he  not 
only  exercised  the  power  of  imprisonment  by  commission  from  the  EUgh 
Priests,  but  also,  when  the  Christians  were  put  to  death,  gave  his  vote 
against  them.'  From  this  expression  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  that  supreme  court  of  judicature.  However  this  might  be, 
his  zeal  in  conducting  the  persecution  was  unbounded.  We  cannot  help 
observing  how  frequently  strong  expressions  concerning  his  share  in  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  now  perpetrated  are  multiplied  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  St.  Lxike's  narrative,  in  St.  Paul's  own  speeches,  in  his  earlier  and 
later  epistles,  the  subject  recurs  again  and  again.  He  '^  made  havoc  of 
the  Ohurch,"  invading  the  sanctuaries  of  domestic  life,  "  entering  into 
every  house:"*  and  those  whom  he  thus  tore  from  their  homes  he. 
(<  committed  to  prison ; "  or,  in  his  own  words  at  a  later  period,  when 

1  Actf  TiiL  S.    Probablj  tliej  were  HeilA-  it  ii  probable  tbat  bis  wife  and  cbildren  did 

niatic  Jews  impressed  in  fiiror  of  Cbristian-  not  long  soiriTe ;  for  otherwise,  some  notice 

i^.    It  seems  hardlj  likely  tbat  thej  were  of  tbem  would  bare  occurred  in  the  subsequent 

arowed  Cbristians.    Tbere  is  notbing  in  the  narratiTe,  or  some  allusion  to  them  in  the 

expression  itself  to  determine  the  point.  Epistles.    And  we  know  that,  if  ever  he  had 

3  See  Oen.  1.  10.  a  wife,  she  was  not  living  when  he  wrote  his 

»  The  word   " voice  "  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.     (I  Cor.  vii.) 

should  be  '*  vote."     Acts  xxvi.  10.     If  this  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  many  at 

inference  is  well  founded,  and  if  the  qnalifica-  a  very  early  age.   Baron  Bunsen  has  expressed 

tion  for  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  mentioned  his  belief  in  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  a 

in  the  last  chapter  (p.  67,  n.  2),  was  a  necessa-  widower.    Hippol,  ii.  344. 
ry  qualification,  Saul  must  have  been  a  mar-  *  Acts  riii.  3.    See  ix.  2. 

ried  man.  and  the  father  of  a  £unily.    if  so, 
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he  had  recognized  as  God's  people  those  whom  he  now  imagined  to  be 
His  enemies,  ^^  thinking  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ...  in  Jerusalem  ...  he  shut  up  many 
of  the  saints  in  prison." '  And  not  only  did  men  thus  suffer  at  his 
hands,  but  women  also, —  a  fact  three  times  repeated  as  a  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  cruelty.*  These  persecuted  people  were  scourged  —  *'  often  " 
scourged — "in  many  synagogues."'  Nor  was  Stephen  the  only  one 
who  suffered  death,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Apostle's  own  confession.^ 
And,  what  was  worse  than  scourging  or  than  death  itself,  he  used  every 
effort  to  make  them  "  blaspheme  "  that  Holy  Name  whereby  they  were 
called.*  His  fame  as  an  inquisitor  was  notorious  far  and  wide.  Even  at 
Damascus  Ananias  had  heard*  "  how  much  evil  he  had  done  to  Christ's 
saints  at  Jerusalem."  He  was  known  there ^  as  "he  that  destroyed 
them  which  call  on  this  Name  in  Jerusalem."  It  was  not  without 
reason  that,  in  the  deep  repentance  of  his  later  years,  he  remembered 
how  he  had  "persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it,"* — how 
he  had  been  "  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious ;  "  * — and  that 
he  felt  he  was  "  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,"  because  he  had  "  per- 
secuted the  Church  of  God."  ^* 

From  such  cruelty,  and  such  efforts  to  make  them  deny  that  Name 
which  they  honored  above  all  names,  the  disciples  naturally  fled.  In 
consequence  of  "  the  persecution  against  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  they 
were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria." 
The  Apostles  only  remained.^^  But  this  dispersion  led  to  great  results. 
The  moment  of  lowest  depression  was  the  very  time  of  the  Church's  first 
missionary  triumph.  "  They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word."  "  First  the  Samaritans,  and  then  the  Gentiles, 
received  that  Gospel,  which  the  Jews  attempted  to  destroy.  Thus  did 
the  providence  of  God  begin  to  accomplish,  by  unconscious  instruments, 
the  prophecy  and  command  which  had  been  given :  —  "Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  upon  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  " 

'  Acts  xzyL  9, 10.    SeexxH.9.  the  Attempt  was  made;  so  in  Gkd.  L  23,  aUadei 

*  Acts  riii.  3,  ix.  2,  zziL  4.  lo  at  the  end  of  thii  chapter. 

*  Acta  xxn.  10.  •  Acts  ix.  13. 

*  "  I  perseeoted  this  waj  nnto  the  death,  ^  Acta  ix.  21. 

binding  and  deliTering  into  prisons  both  men  '  Gal.  i.  IS ;  see  also  Phil.  iii.  6. 

and  women  "  (xxiL  4) ;  '*  and  when  they  were  *  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

pat  to  death. I  gaTe  mj  rote  against  them"  ^^  1  Cor.  xt.  9.    It  should  be  obsenred  that 

(xxtL  10).  in  all  these  passages  from  the  Epistles  the  same 

*  (Acts  xxyL  11.)    It  is  not  said  that  he  word  for  "  persecution"  is  used. 
•noceeded  in  causing  any  to  blaspheme.     It  ^  Acts  yiii.  1. 

may  be  neceeaarj  to  explain  to  some  readers  ^  Acts  Wii.  4.    See  xi.  19-21. 

thai  the  Greek  imperfect  merely  denotes  that  ^  Acts  i.  8. 
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The  Jew  looked  upon  the  Samaritan  as  he  looked  upon  the  Oentile. 
His  hostility  to  the  Samaritan  was  probably  the  greater,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  was  nearer.  In  conformity  with  the  economy  which  was 
observed  before  the  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  had  said  to  His  disciples, 
*^  Qo  not  into  the  way  of  the  Oentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." ' 
Yet  did  the  Saviour  give  anticipative  hints  of  His  favor  to  Gtentiles  and 
Samaritans,  in  His  mercy  to  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  and  His  interview 
with  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Sychar.  And  now  the  time  was  come  for 
both  the  **  middle  walls  of  partition  "  to  be  destroyed.  The  dispersum 
brought  Philip,  the  companion  of  Stephen,  the  second  of  the  seven,  to  a 
city  of  Samaria.*  He  came  with  the  power  of  miracles  and  with  the 
'message  of  salvation.  The  Samaritans  were  convinced  by  what  they  saw ; 
they  listened  to  what  he  said  ;  *^  and  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city." 
When  the  news  came  to  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  were  sent  by  the 
Apostles,  and  the  same  miraculous  testimony  attended  their  presence, 
which  had  been  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Divine  Power  in 
Peter  rebuked  the  powers  of  evil,  which  were  working  '  among  the  Samar- 
itans in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus,  as  Paul  afterwards,  on  his  first 
preaching  to  the  Qentiles,  rebuked  in  Cyprus  Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  The 
two  Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem,  preaching  as  they  went  *^  in  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans  "  the  €k)6pel  which  had  been  welcomed  in  the 
city. 

Once  more  we  are  permitted  to  see  Philip  on  his  labor  of  love.  We 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  road  which  leads  down  by  Gktza  ^  to  Egypt 
The  chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  *  is  passing  southwards  on  his  return 
from  Jerusalem,  and  reading  in  his  chariot  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
JSthiopia  is  ^^  stretching  out  her  hands  unto  Ood,"  *  and  the  suppliant  is 
not  unheard.  A  teacher  is  provided  at  the  moment  of  anxious  inquiry. 
The  stranger  goes  **  on  his  way  rejoicing ; "  a  proselyte  who  had  found 
the  Messiah ;  a  Christian  baptized  **  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  Evangelist,  having  finished  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  is 

1  Matt  z.  5,  6.  {Ant.  zz.  7,  2),  at  oonnected  with  Feliz  and 

*  (Acu  TiiL  5.)     Thif  waf  probably  the  Drnsilla.    See  Acts  zzir.  84. 
ancient  capital,  at  that  time  called  "  Sebaate."  *  For  Gaza  and  the  phrase  "  which  is  de^ 

The  city  of  Sychar  (John  It.  6)  had  also  re-  ert"  we  may  refer  to  the  article  in  Smith's 

ceived  a  Greek  name.    It  was  then  "  Neapo-  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 

lis/'  and  is  still  "  Nabloos."  *  Candace  is  the  name,  not  of  an  indiridnal, 

»  The  original  word  shows  that  Simon  was  but  of  a  dynasty,  like  Aretai  in  Arabia,  or  like 

in   Samaria  before  Philip  came,  as  Elymas  Pharaoh  and  Ptolemy.    By  JSthiopia  is  meant 

was  with  Sergius  Paulas  before  the  arriral  of  Mero§  on  the  Upper  Nile.    Queens  of  MeroS 

St  Paul.    Compare  riii.  9-24  with  ziii  &-12.  with  the  title  of  Candace  are  mentioned  by 

There  is  good  reason  for  beliering  that  Simon  Greek   and  Soman  writers.     Probably  this 

Magus  is  the  person  mentioned  by  Josephui  chamberlain  was  a  Jew.  *  Ps.  IzriiL  SI. 
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called  elsewhere  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  proceeds  to  Cassarea,  and  we 
hear  of  him  no  more,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
received  under  his  roof  in  that  city  one  who,  like  himself,  had  travelled  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command  *^  preaching  in  all  the  cities."  ^ 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  that  other  traveller.  We  turn  from  the 
^^  desert  road  "  on  the  south  of  Palestine  to  the  desert  road  on  the  north ; 
from  the  border  of  Arabia  near  Qaza,  to  its  border  near  Damascub. 
^^  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  the  Gospel  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  dispersion 
of  the  Ohristians  had  not  been  confined  to  Judssa  and  Samaria.  ^^  On  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  "  they  had  *^  travelled  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria."  '  ^^  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord," '  determined  to  follow  them.  *^  Being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  even  to  strange  cities."  ^ 
He  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  high  priest,  and  desired  of  him  let- 
ters to  the  synagogues  in  Damascus,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Ohristians  were  to  be  found.  And  armed  with  this  ^^  authority  and  comr 
mission,"  *  intending  ^^  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women,"  *  to  ^^  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem  to  be  punished,"^  he 
journeyed  to  Damascus. 

The  great  Sanhedrin  claimed  over  the  Jews  in  foreign  cities  the  same 
power,  in  religious  questions,  which  they  exercised  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  in  Damascus  were  very  numerous ;  and  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  political  condition  of  Damascus  at  this  time,  which  may  have 
given  facilities  to  conspiracies  or  deeds  of  violence  conducted  by  the  Jews. 
There  was  war  between  Aretas,  who  reigned  at  Petra,  the  desert-metropolis 
of  Stony  Arabia,^  and  Herod  Antipas,  his  son-in-law,  the  Tetrarch  of 

1  "  Bat  Philip  was  found  at  Aiotat ;  and,  great  mercantile  citf  at  Petra,  and  were  ruled 
passing  tbroogh,  he  preached  in  all  the  citiet,  by  a  line  of  kings,  who  bore  the  title  of  **  Are- 
till  he  came  to  Casarea."  (Acts  Tiii.  40.)  tas."  The  Aretas  dynasty  ceased  in  the 
''  And  the  next  day  we  that  were  of  Paol's  second  centory,  when  Arabia  PetrsM  became 
eftmpany  departed,  and  came  to  Csosarea;  and  a  Boman  province  under  Triyan.  In  the 
we  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  Eran-  Boman  period,  a  great  road  united  Ailah 
gelist,  which  was  one  of  the  seven,  and  abode  on  the  Bed  Sea  with  Petra,  and  thence  di 
with  him."    (Ibid.  xxL  S.)  Teiged  to  the  left  towards  Jerusalem  and  the 

*  Acts  zl.  19.  *  Acts  ix.  1.  porto  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  the  right 

*  Acts  zzri.  11.  *  Acts  xzri.  12.  towards  Damascus,  in  a  direction  not  very 

*  Acts  ix.  S.  different  from  that  of  the  modem  caravan-road 
7  Acts  xxiL  5.  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  state  of  things 
'  In  this  mountainous  district  of  Arabia,  did  not  last  very  long.     The  Arabs  of  this 

whid)  had  been   the  scene   of  the  wander^  district  fell  back  into  their  old  nomadic  state. 

ings  of  the  Israelites,  and  which  contained  the  Petra  was  long  undiscovered.      Burckhardt 

graves  both  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  Naba-  was  the  first  to  see  it,  and  Laborde  the  first  to 

th«an  Arabs  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  visit  it     Now  it  is  well  known  to  Orients 

captivity  (or,  possibly,  the  Edomites  before  travellers.    Its  Bock-theatre  and  other  remains 

them.     See  Bobinson,  Bib.  Re$.  voL  ii.  pp.  still  exist,  to  show  its  ancient  character  of  a 

557.  578)  grew  into  a  dvilixed  nation,  built  a  dty  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
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Galilee.  A  misunderstanding  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
principalitieB  had  been  aggravated  into  an  inveterate  quarrel  bj  Herod'e 
unfaithfulness  to  the  daughter  of  i  the  Arabian  king,  and  his  shamefbl 
attachment  to  "  his  brother  Philip's  wife."  The  Jews  generallj  sym- 
pathized with  the  cause  of  Aretas,  rejoiced  when  Herod's  army  was 
cut  off,  and  declared  that  this  disaster  was  a  judgment  for  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Herod  wrote  to  Rome  and  obtained  an  order  for  assist- 
ance from  Vitellius,  the  Governor  of  Syria.  But  when  Vitellius  was  cm 
his  march  through  Jud»a,  from  Antioch  towards  Petra,  he  suddenlj  beard 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  87)  ;  and  the  Roman  army  was  withdravm, 
before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  relations 
of  the  neighboring  powers  must  have  been  for  some  years  in  a  very  un- 
settled condition  along  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  Jud»a,  and  Syria ;  and  the 
falling  of  a  rich  border-town  like  Damascus  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
into  those  of  Aretas  would  be  a  natural  occurrence  of  the  war.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  city  was  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Arabian 
Ethnarch^  under  these  particular  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  journey,  good  reason  would  be  assigned  for  believing  it  probable 
that  the  ends  for  which  he  went  were  assisted  by  the  political  relations  of 
Damascus.  And  it  would  indeed  be  a  singular  coincidence,  if  his  zeal  in 
persecuting  the  Christians  were  promoted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Jews 
for  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist. 

But  there  are  grave  objections  to  this  view  of  the  occupation  of  Damas- 
cus by  Aretas.  Such  a  liberty  taken  by  a  petty  chieftain  witli  the  Roman 
power  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  audacity ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Vitellius  would  have  closed  the  campaign,  if  such  a  city  were 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It  is  more  likely  that  Caligula,  —  who  in 
many  ways  contradicted  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  —  who  banished 
Herod  Antipas  and  patronized  Herod  Agrippa, —  assigned  the  city  of 
Damascus  as  a  free  gift  to  Aretas.*  This  supposition,  as  well  as  the 
former,  will  perfectly  explain  the  remarkable  passage  in  St.  Paul's  letter, 
where  he  distinctly  says  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas, 
at  the  time  of  his  escape.  Many  such  changes  of  territorial  occupation 
took  place  imder  the  Emperors,'  which  would  have  been  lost  to  history, 

1  2  Cor.  xL  SS.    On  the  title  ''Ethn«rch  "  corded.    The  strength  of  Wiesder^f  argnment 

•ee  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  condstt  in  this,  that  his  difierent  lines  of  rea- 

*  This  is  argned  with  great  force  hj  Wiese-  soning  conveige  to  the  same  result 
ler,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  to  sag-  *  See,  for  instance,  what  is  said  bj  Joaephos 

gest  this  explanation.     His  argument  is  not  (Ant,  xyiii.  6,  4),  of  Tarioos  arrangements  in 

quite  condnsiTe;  because  it  is  seldom  easy  to  the  East  at  this  Tciy  crisis.    Similar  changes 

glTC  a  confident  opinion  on  the  details  of  a  in  Asia  Minor  haTe  been  alluded  to  before, 

campaign,  unless  its  history  is  minutely  re-  Ch.  L  p.  SI. 
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were  it  not  for  the  information  derived  from  a  coin,*  an  inscription,  or 
the  incidental  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  different  ends  in  view.  Any 
attempt  to  make  this  escape  from  Damascus  a  fixed  point  of  absolute 
chronology  will  be  unsuccessful ;  but,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  may 
fairly  be  collected,  that  Saul's  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  took 
place  not  far  from  that  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the 
accession  of  Caligula.  ^'^  f^O 

No  journey  was  ever  taken,  on  which  so  much  interest  is  concentrated, 
as  this  of  St  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  It  is  so  critical  a  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  so 
closely  bound  up  with  all  our  best  knowledge  and  best  happiness  in  this 
life,  and  with  all  our  hopes  for  the  world  to  come,  that  the  mind  is  de- 
lighted to  dwell  upon  it,  and  we  are  eager  to  learn  or  imagine  all  its 
details.  The  conversion  of  Saul  was  like  the  call  of  a  second  Abraham. 
But  we  know  almost  more  of  the  Patriarch's  journey  through  this  same 
district,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  than  we  do  of  the  Apostle's  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  Abraham  travelling  with  his 
flocks  and  herds  and  camels.  The  primitive  features  of  the  East  con- 
tinue still  imaltered  in  the  desert ;  and  the  Arabian  Sheik  still  remains 
to  us  a  living  picture  of  the  Patriarch  of  Genesis.  But  before  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  patriarchal  life  in  Palestine  had  been 
modified,  not  only  by  the  invasions  and  settlements  of  Babylonia  and  Per- 
sia, but  by  large  influxes  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  It  is  difficult 
to  guess  what  was  the  appearance  of  Saul's  company  on  that  memorable 
occasion.*  We  neither  know  how  he  travelled,  nor  who  his  associates 
were,  nor  where  he  rested  on  his  way,  nor  what  road  he  followed  from  the 
Judaean  to  the  Syrian  capital. 

His  journey  must  have  brought  him  somewhere  into  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  But  where  he  approached  the  nearest  to  the 
shores  of  this  sacred  lake,  —  whether  he  crossed  the  Jordan  where,  in  its 
lower  course,  it  flows  southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea,  or  where  its  upper 
windings  enrich  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon, — we  do  not 
know.  And  there  is  one  thought  which  makes  us  glad  that  it  should  be 
so.  It  is  remarkable  that  Galilee,  where  Jesus  worked  so  many  of  His 
miracles,  is  the  scene  of  none  of  those  transactions  which  are  related  in 
the  Acts.      The  blue  waters  of  Tiberias,  with  their  fishing-boats  and 

1  Wiesder  jnstlj  lays  some  stress  on  the  the  reason  why  Lord  Ljttelton,  in  his  ohser- 

rirenmstanoe  that  ^ere  are  coins  of  Augustus  rations  on  St   Paul's  conTersion,  uses  the 

and  Tiberius,  and,  again,  of  Nero  and  his  phrase — '*  Those  in  company  with  him^ 

s,  but  none  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  down  from  their  hones,  together  with   Saul/' 


which  imply  that  Damascus  was  Boman.  p.  318.    ( Workt,  1774.)  There  is  no  proof  that 

*  In  pictures,  8t  Paul  is  represented  as  on      this  was  the  case,  though  it  is  Teiy  proba- 
bornback  on  this  jonniej.    Probably  this  is     ble.  ^  j 
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towns  on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  are  consecrated  to  the  GU>8pels.  A 
greater  than  Paul  was  here.  When  we  come  to  the  travels  of  the 
Apostles,  the  scenery  is  no  longer  limited  and  Jewish,  but  Catholic  and 
widely-extended,  like  the  Gospel  which  they  preached:  and  tlie  Sei^ 
which  will  be  so  often  spread  before  us  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  the 
little  Lake  of  Gtenesareth,  but  the  great  Mediterranean,  which  washed 
the  shores  and  carried  the  ships  of  the  historical  nations  of  antiquity.^ 

Two  principal  roads  can  be  mentioned,  one  of  which  probably  con 
ducted  the  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  The  track  of  the 
caravans,  in  ancient,  and  modem  times,  from  Egypt  to  the  Syrian  capital, 
has  always  led  through  Gkza  and  Ramleh,  and  then,  turning  eastwards 
about  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  has  descended  near  Mount 
Tabor  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  so,  crossing  the  Jordan  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  Lake  by  Jacob's  Bridge,  proceeds  through  the  desert 
country  which  stretches  to  the  base  of  Antilibanus.  A  similar  track 
from  Jerusalem  falls  into  this  Egyptian  road  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Djenin,  at  the  entrance  of  Galilee ;  and  Saul  and  his  company  may  have 
travelled  by  this  route,  performing  the  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  like  the  modern  caravans,  in  about  six  days.  But  at 
this  period,  that  great  work  of  Roman  road-making,  which  was  actively 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  must  have  extended,  in  some  degree, 
to  Syria  and  Judsda ;  and,  if  the  Roman  roads  were  already  constructed 
here,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  followed  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  later  Itineraries.  This  direction  is  from  Jerusalem  to  Neapolis  (the 
ancient  Shechem),  and  thence  over  the  Jordan  to  the  south  of  the  Lake, 
near  Scythopolis,  where  the  soldiers  of  Pompey  crossed  the  river,  and 
where  the  (Galilean  pilgrims  used  to  cross  it,  at  the  time  of  the  festivals, 
to  avoid  Samaria.  From  Scythopolis  it  led  to  Gadara,  a  Roman  city, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  remaining,  and  so  to  Damascus.' 

Whatever  road  was  followed  in  Saul's  journey  to  Damascus,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  earlier  portion  of  it  brought  him  to  Neapolis, 
the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Nablous  of  the  modem 
Samaritans.  This  city  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the  Itineraries.  Dr. 
Robinson  followed  a  Roman  pavement  for  some  considerable  distance 

1  The  next  historical  notice  of  the  Sea  of  which  harbored   Christian  fiigitiTea.     Here, 

Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Genesareth  after   that  too,  he  would  be  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Peter ; 

which  occurs  in  the  Gospels  is  in  Joeephus.  for  here  the  great  confession  (Matt.  xri.  16) 

'  It  is  Tery  conceirable  that  he  trayelled  bj  seems  to  hare  been  made ;  and  this  road  also 

Cftsarea  Philippi,  the  city  which  Herod  Philip  would  probably  hare  brought  him  past  Neapolia. 

had  built  at  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  on  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have  takeo 

the  natural  line  of  communication  between  the  Petra  road  (abore,  p.  75,  n.  8),  for  botb 

Tyre  and  Damasens,  and  likely  to  hare  been  the  modem  caravaas  and  the  ancient  itinera 

one  of  the  "foreign  cities"  (Aets  zxtL  II)  ries  cross  the  Jordan  more  to  the  north. 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.^  This  northern  road  went  o^er  the 
elevated  ridges  which  intervene  between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  plain  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  As  the  travellers  gained  the  high 
ground,  the  young  Pharisee  may  have  looked  back,  —  and,  when  he  saw 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  its  hills,  with  the  mountains  of  Moab  in  the 
distance,  —  confident  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  —  he  may  have 
thought  proudly  of  the  125th  Psalm :  ^^  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem : 
even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people,  from  this  time  forth 
forevermore."  His  present  enterprise  was  undertaken  for  the  honor  of 
Zion.  He  was  blindly  fulfilling  tfie  words  of  One  who  said :  "  Whoso- 
ever killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."'  Passing 
through  the  hills  of  Samaria,  from  which  he  might  occasionally  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  he  would  come  to  Jacob's  Well, 
at  the  opening  of  that  beautiful  valley  which  lies  between  Ebal  and 
Oerizim.  This,  too,  is  the  scene  of  a  (Sospel  history.  The  same  woman, 
with  whom  Jesus  spoke,  might  be  again  at  the  well  as  the  Inquisitor 
passed.  But  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  breaking-down  of  the 
^^ middle  wall  of  partition."*  He  could,  indeed,  have  said  to  the 
Samaritans :  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  wor- 
ship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  ^  But  he  could  not  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  those  other  words :  ''  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  in  this  mountain,  worship  the  Father :  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  "  *  His  was 
not  yet  the  Spirit  of  Ohbist.  The  zeal  which  burnt  in  him  was  that 
of  James  and  John,  before  their  illumination,  when  they  wished  (in  this 
same  district)  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  even  as  Elias  did,  on  the 
inhospitable  Samaritan  village.*  Philip  had  already  been  preaching  to 
the  poor  Samaritans,  and  John  had  revisited  them,  in  company  with 
Peter,  with  feelings  wonderfully  changed.''  But  Saul  knew  nothing  of 
the  little  Church  of  Samaritan  Christians ;  or,  if  he  heard  of  them  and 
delayed  among  them,  he  delayed  only  to  injure  and  oppress.  The 
Syrian  city  was  still  the  great  object  before  him.  And  now,  when  he 
had  passed  through  Samaria  and  was  entering  Oalilee,  the  snowy  peak 
of  Mount  Hermon,  the  highest  point  of  Antilibanus,  almost  as  far  to  the 
north  as  Damascus,  would  come  into  view.  This  is  that  tower  of  ^^  Leba- 
non which  looketh  towards  Damascus."  *  It  is  already  the  great  land- 
mark of  his  journey,  as  he  passes  through  Galilee  towards  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

^  BUkBbb.  m.  77.    Moie  wiU  be  odd  on  «  John  ir.  SS. 

this  tiitjecty  when  we  oome  to  Acts  zziiL  23-  *  John  It.  SI,  S3. 

31.    See  p.  S5.  •  Lnke  ix.  51-56. 

'  John  xW.  S.  •  Eph.  iL  U.  ^  See  aboye,  p.  74.      •  Song  of  Sol  tU.  41 
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Leaving  now  the  "  Sea  of  Gkililee,"  deep  among  its  hills,  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  holiest  thoughts,  and  imagining  the  Jordan  to  be  passed, 
we  follow  the  company  of  travellers  over  the  barren  uplands,  which 
stretch  in  dreary  succession  along  the  base  of  Antilibanus.  All  around 
are  stony  hills  and  thirsty  plains,  through  which  the  withered  stems  of 
the  scanty  vegetation  hardly  penetrate.  Over  this  desert,  under  the 
burning  sky,  the  impetuous  Saul  holds  his  course,  full  of  the  fiery  zeal 
with  which  Elijah  travelled  of  yore,  on  his  mysterious  errand,  through 
the  same  "  wilderness  of  Damascus."  *  "  The  earth  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth,  and  all  the  deep  universe  of  sky,  is  steeped  in  light  and  heat." 
When  some  eminence  is  gained,  the  vast  horizon  is  seen  stretching  on 
all  sides,  like  the  ocean,  without  a  boundary ;  except  where  the  steep 
sides  of  Lebanon  interrupt  it,  as  the  promontories  of  a  mountainous 
coast  stretch  out  into  a  motionless  sea.  The  fiery  sun  is  overhead ;  and 
that  refreshing  view  is  anxiously  looked  for,  —  Damascus  seen  from  afar, 
within  the  desert  circumference,  resting,  like  an  island  of  Paradise,  in 
the  green  enclosure  of  its  beautiful  gardens. 

This  view  is  so  celebrated,  and  the  history  of  the  place  is  so  illustrious, 
that  we  may  well  be  excused  if  we  linger  a  moment,  that  we  may  de- 
scribe them  both.  Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.^  Its  fame 
begins  with  the  earliest  patriarchs,  and  continues  to  modem  times.  While 
other  cities  of  the  East  have  risen  and  decayed,  Damascus  is  still  what  it 
was.  It  was  founded  before  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived 
them  both.  While  Babylon  is  a  heap  in  the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin 
on  the  shore,  it  remains  what  it  is  called  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
"  the  head  of  Syria."  *  Abraham's  steward  was  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  * 
and  the  limit  of  his  warlike  expedition  in  the  rescue  of  Lot  was  ^'  Hobah, 
which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus."  *  How  important  a  place  it 
was  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  we  know  from 
the  garrisons  which  David  placed  there,*  and  from  the  opposition  it  pre- 
sented to  Solomon.'  The  history  of  Naaman  and  the  Hebrew  captive, 
Elisha  and  Gehazi,  and  of  tlie  proud  preference  of  its  fresh  rivers  to  the 
thirsty  waters  of  Israel,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  And  how  close  its 
relations  continued  to  be  with  the  Jews,  we  know  from  the  chronicles  of 
Jeroboam  and  Ahaz,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and   Amos.*     Its 

1  1  Kings  six.  15.  *  Isai.  Tii.  8. 

*  Joeephns  makes  it  eren  older  than  Abra-  *  Oen.  xr,  2. 

ham.     {Ant,  i.  6,  3.)    For  the  traditions  of  the  *  Gen.  zir.  15. 

events  in  the  infancj  of  the  homan  race,  which  *  3  Sam.  Tiii.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xriiL  6. 

are  supposed  to  hare  happened  in  its  ricinitj,  ^  1  Kings  zi.  24. 

see  Pococke,  ii.  115, 116.    The  story  that  the  *  See  2  Kings  zIt.  28,  zW.  9, 10;  2  Cbr. 

mnrder  of  Abel  took  place  here  is  alluded  to  zzir.  23,  zzriiL  5,  23 ;  IsaL  tIL  8 ; 

by  Shakspeare,  1  K.  Hm.  VI.  1 3.  3, 5. 
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mercantile  greatness  is  indicated  by  Ezekiel  in  the  remarkable  words 
addressed  to  Tyre :  *  — "  Syria  was  tby  merchant  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and 
agate.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of 
thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."  *  Leaving  the  Jewish  annals,  we  might  follow  its  history 
through  continuous  centuries,  from  the  time  when  Alexander  sent  Par- 
mi^S^io  to  take  it,  while  the  conqueror  himself  was  marching  fi*om  Tarsus 
to  Tyre — to  its  occupation  by  Pompey,*  —  to  the  letters  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  eye  of  the  East,"  —  and  onward 
through  its  golden  days,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Ommiad 
Caliphs,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Mohanmiedan  world,  —  and  through 
the  period  when  its  fame  was  mingled  with  that  of  Saladin  and  Tamer- 
lane, —  to  our  own  days,  when  the  praise  of  its  beauty  is  celebrated  by 
every  traveller  firom  Europe.  It  is  evident,  to  use  the  words  of  Lamar- 
tine,  that,  like  Constantinople,  it  was  a  '^  predestinated  capital."  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  explain  why  its  fireshness  has  never  faded  through  all  this 
series  of  vicissitudes  and  wars.  ^ 

Among  the  rocks  and  brushwood  at  the  base  of  Antilibanus  are  the 
foimtains  of  a  copious  and  perennial  stream,  which,  after  running  a 
course  of  no  great  distance  to  the  south-east,  loses  itself  in  a  desert 
lake.  But  before  it  reaches  this  dreary  boundary,  it  has  distributed  its 
channels  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  left  a  wide  area  behind  it, 
rich  with  prolific  vegetation.  These  are  the  "  streams  from  Lebanon," 
which  are  known  to  us  in  the  imagery  of  Scripture ;  *  —  the  "  rivers 
of  Damascus,"  which  Naaman  not  unnaturally  preferred  to  all  the 
"  waters  of  Israel."  •  By  Greek  writers  the  stream  is  called  Chrysor- 
rhoas,*  or  "  the  river  of  gold."  And  this  sti'cam  is  the  inestimable 
unexhausted  treasure  of  Damascus.  The  habitations  of  men  must 
always  have  been  gathered  round  it,  as  the  Nile  has  inevitably  attracted 
an  immemorial  population  to  its  banks.  The  desert  is  a  fortification^ 
round  Damascus.  The  river  is  its  life.  It  is  drawn  out  into  wate^- 1 
courses,  and  spread  in  all  directions.  For  miles  around  it  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  gardens,  —  gardens  with  roses  among  the  tangled  shrubberies, 
and  with  fruit  on  the  branches  overhead.    Everywhere  among  the  trees 

^  The  port  of  Beyroot  is  now  to  Damascnf  the  RomanB ;  hence  we  find  k  less  freqnently 

what  Tyre  was  of  old.  mentioned  than  we  might  expect  in  Greek  and 

*  Esek.  xxvii.  16,  IS.  Roman  writers.    This  arose  from  the  building 

*  See  above,  Ch.  L  p.  24.    Its  relatiye  im-  of  Antioch  and  other  cities  in  Northern  Syria, 
portanoe  was  not  so  great  when  it  was  nnder  *  Song  of  Sol.  It.  15. 

a  Western  power  like  that  of  the  Sdendds  or  *  S  Kings  t.  IS.       *  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
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* 

the  murmur  of  unseen  rivulets  is  heard.  Even  in  the  city,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  the  clear  rushing  of  the  current  i^  a  perpetual 
refreshment.  Every  dwelling  has  its  fountain :  and  at  night,  when  the 
sun  has  set  behind  Mount  Lebanon,  the  lights  of  the  dtj  are  seen  flash- 
ing on  the  waters. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  dim 
outline  of  the  gardens  has  become  distinct,  and  the  city  is  seen  gleaming 
white  in  the  midst  of  them,  should  be  universally  famous.  All  travellers 
in  all  ages  have  paused  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  prospect :  and  the 
prospect  has  lieen  always  the  same.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Apostle's  day 
there  were  no  cupolas  and  no  minarets :  Justinian  had  not  built  St 
Sophia,  and  the  caliphs  had  erected  no  mosques.  But  the  white  build- 
ings of  the  city  gleamed  then,  as  they  do  now,  in  the  centre  of  a  verdant 
inexhaustible  paradise.  The  Syrian  gardens,  with  their  low  walls  and 
waterwheels,  and  careless  mixture  of  finiits  and  flowers,  were  the  same 
then  as  they  are  now.  The  same  figures  would  be  seen  in  the  green 
approaches  to  the  town,  camels  and  mules,  horses  and  asses,  with  Syrian 
peasants,  and  Aralts  from  beyond  Palmyra.  We  know  the  very  time  of 
the  day  when  Saul  was  entering  these  shady  avenues.  It  was  at  mid- 
day.^ The  birds  were  silent  in  the  trees.  The  hush  of  noon  was  in  the 
city.  The  sun  was  burning  fiercely  in  the  sky.  The  persecutor's 
companions  were  enjoying  the  cool  refreshment  of  the  shade  after  their 
journey:  and  his  eyes  rested  with  satisfaction  on  those  walls  which 
were  the  end  of  his  mission,  and  contained  the  victims  of  his  righteous 
seal. 

We  have  been  tempted  into  some  prolixity  in  describing  Damascus. 
But,  in  describing  the  solenm  and  miraculous  event  which  took  place  in 
its  neighborhood,  we  hesitate  to  enlarge  upon  the  words  of  Scripture. 
And  Scripture  relates  its  circumstances  in  minute  detail.  If  the  impor- 
tance we  are  intended  to  attach  to  particular  events  in  early  Christianity 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  prominence  assigned  to  them  in  the  Sacred 
Records,  we  must  confess  that,  next  after  the  Passion  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  the  event  to  which  our  serious  attention  is  especially  called  is  the 

^  Acts  zxii.  6,  zzTi.  18.    Notices  of  the  (3)  two  miles  south  on  the  same  road ;  (4)  half 

traditioiiarj  place  where  the  rislon  was  seen  a  mile  iVom  the  city :  and  this  he  prefers  on  the 

are  Tarionslj  giren  hoth  hj  earlier  and  later  strength  of  earlier  authorities,  and  bocanse  it 

trarellen.    The  old  writer,  Quaresmins,  men-  harmonizes  best  with  what  is  said  of  the  Apos- 

tions  fonr  theoretical  sites:  (I)  twelre  miles  tie  being  led  in  bj  the  hand.    In  one  of  these 

south  of  Damascus,  where  there  is  a  stream  cases  there  is  an  evident  blending  of  the  scene 

on  the  right  of  the  road,  with  the  ruins  of  a  of  the   Conversion  and  the  Escape :   and  it 

church  on  a  rising  ground;  (2)  six  miles  south  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanle/s  letter  (quot- 

on  the  left  of  the  road,  where  there  are  traces  ed  below,  p.  93)  that  this  spot  is  on  the  east 

of  a  church  and  stones  marked  with  crosses ;  and  not  the  south  of  the  citj. 
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ConTersion  of  St.  Paul.  Besides  various  allusions  to  it  in  his  own 
Epistles,  three  detailed  narratives  of  the  occurrence  are  found  in  the 
Acts.  Once  it  is  related  by  St.  Luke  (ix.),  —  twice  by  the  Apostle  him- 
self,— in  his  address  to  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.),  —  in  his 
defence  before  Agrippa  at  CiBsarea  (xxvi.).  And  as,  when  the  same 
thing  is  told  in  more  than  one  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  the  accounts  do  not 
verbaUy  agree,  so  it  is  here.  St.  Luke  is  more  brief  than  St.  Paul.  And 
each  of  St.  Paul's  statements  supplies  something  not  found  in  the  other. 
The  peculiar  difference  of  these  two  statements,  in  their  relation  to  the 
circumstances  imder  which  they  were  given,  and  as  they  illustrate  the 
Apostle's  wisdom  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  reasoning  with 
his  opponents,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  the  later 
chapters  of  this  book.  At  present  it  is  our  natural  course  simply  to 
gather  the  facts  firom  the  Apostle's  own  words,  with  a  careful  reference 
to  the  shorter  narrative  given  by  St.  Luke. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Acts  we  are 
told  that  it  was  "  about  noon  "  —  "  at  mid-day  "  —  when  the  "  great 
Ught"  shone  " suddenly"  from  heaven  (xxii.  6,  xxvi.  18).  And  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  the  glare  of  a  mid-day  sun  in  the  East,  will 
best  understand  the  description  of  that  light,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
'^  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  Paul  and 
them  that  journeyed  with  him."  All  fell  to  the  ground  in  terror  (xxvi. 
14),  or  stood  dumb  with  amazement  (ix.  7).  Suddenly  surrounded  by 
a  light  80  terrible  and  incomprehensible,  ^^  they  were  afraid."  ^^  They 
heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to  Paul "  (xxii.  9),  or,  if  they 
heard  a  voice,  "  they  saw  no  man "  (ix.  7).*  The  whole  scene  was 
evidently  one  of  the  utmost  confrision :  and  the  accounts  are  such  as  to 
express,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  bewilderment  and  alarm  of  the 
travellers. 

But  while  the  others  were  stunned,  stupefied  and  confused,  a  dear  light 
broke  in  terribly  on  the  soul  of  one  of  those  who  were  prostrated  on  the 
ground.'  A  voice  spoke  articulately  to  him,  which  to  the  rest  was  a 
sound  mysterious  and  indistinct.    He  heard  what  they  did  not  hear.    He 

^  It  hM  been  thought  both  more  pnident  pennitled  to  tnppoee  that  the  ttapefted  com- 

•ad  more  honeet  to  leare  these  weU-kDOwii  panions  of  Saol  fell  to  the  gronnd  and  then 

diserepanciee  exacdj  as  they  are  found  in  the  rose,  and  that  they  heard  the  Toice  but  did  not 

Bible.    They  wOl  be  difierently  explained  by  understand  it.     Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Prof, 

different  readers,  according  to  theur  views  of  Hackett  point  ont  that  the  word  "  stood  "  in 

the  inspiration  of  Scripture.     Those  who  do  ix.  7,  need  only  mean  that  their  progress  was 

not  receire  the  doctrine  of  Verbal  Inspiration  arrested. 

win  find  in  these  discrepancies  a  confirmation  ^  It  is  evident  firom  Acts  ix.  6,  S,  xxvL  16, 

of  the  general  tmth  of  the  narrative.    Those  that  Sanl  was  prostrate  on  the  gronnd  when 

who  lay  stress  on  this  doctrine  may  fidrly  be  Jesns  spoke  to  hint 
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saw  what  thej  did  not  see.  To  them  the  awful  sound  was  without  a 
meaning:  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  them  it  was 
a  bright  light  which  suddenly  surrounded  them :  he  saw  Jescjs,  whom 
he  was  persecuting.  The  awful  dialogue  can  only  be  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  Yet  we  may  reverentially  observe  that  the  wordfe 
which  Jesus  spoke  were  "  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  The  same  language,' 
in  which,  during  His  earthly  life,  He  spoke  to  Peter  and  to  John,  to  the 
blind  man  by  the  walls  of  Jericho,  to  the  woman  who  washed  His  feet 
with  her  tears  —  the  same  sacred  language  was  used  when  He  spoke 
from  heaven  to  His  persecutor  on  earth.  And  as  on  earth  He  had  always 
spoken  in  parables,  so  it  was  now.  That  voice  which  had  drawn  lessons 
from  the  lilies  that  grew  in  Galilee,  and  from  the  birds  that  flew  over  the 
mountain  slopes  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  was  now  pleased  to  call  His 
last  Apostle  with  a  figure  of  the  like  significance :  ^'  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad."  As  the 
ox  rebels  in  vain  against  the  goad'  of  its  master,  and  as  all  its  struggles 
do  nought  but  increase  its  distress — so  is  thy  rebellion  vain  against  the 
power  of  my  grace.  I  have  admonished  thee  by  the  word  of  my  truth, 
by  the  death  of  my  saints,  by  the  voice  of  thy  conscience.  Struggle  no 
more  against  conviction,  ^^  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee." 

It  is  evident  that  this  revelation  was  not  merely  an  inward  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  Saul  during  a  trance  or  ecstasy.  It  was  the  direct 
perception  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  asserted  in 
various  passages,  both  positively  and  incidentally.  In  St.  Paul's  first  let- 
ter to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  contends  for  the  validity  of  his  own  apos- 
tleship,  his  argument  is,  ^'  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord?"  (1  Cor.  ix.  1.)  And  when  he  adduces  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  his  argument  is  again,  '^  He  was  seen 
...  by  Cephas  ...  by  James  ...  by  all  the  Apostles  .  .  .  last  of  all 
by  me  ...  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time"  (xv.  8).  By  Cephas  and  by 
James  at  Jerusalem  the  reality  of  Saul's  conversion  was  doubted  (Acts 
ix.  27);  but  ^^  Barnabas  brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  related  to  them 
how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  had  spoken  with  Him."  And 
similarly  Ananias  had  said  to  him  at  their  first  meeting  in  Damascus : 
^'  The  Lord  hath  sent  me,  even  Jesus  who  appeared  to  thee  in  the  way  as 

1  It  is  only  said  in  one  account  (xzvi.  14)  Ananias  (whose  name  is  Aramaic)  seems  to 

that  Jesns  Christ  spoke  in  Hebrew.    Bat  this  hare  addressed  Saol  in  Hebrew,  not  in  Greek 

appears  incidentally  in  the  other  accounts  from  (ix.  17,  xxii.  13). 

the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  "  Sanl "  being  *  The  "  prick  "  of  Acts  xxvi.  14  is  the  goad 

used  where  our  Lord's  own  words  are  given  or  sharp-pointed  pole,  which  in  southern  Eu- 

'ix.  4,  xxii.  8).    In  the  narrative  portion  (ix.  rope  and  in  the  Lerant  is  seen  in  the  hands  of 

1 .  8,  ftc)  it  is  the  Greek,  a  difference  which  is  those  who  are  ploughing  or  driring  eatUe. 
not  noticed  in  the  Authorised  Version.    So 
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thou  earnest "  (ix.  17).  ^^The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His 
mouth"  (xxii.  14).  The  very  words  which  were  spoken  ly  the  Saviour, 
imply  the  same  important  truth.  He  does  not  say,^  '<  I  am  the  Son  of 
God  —  the  Eternal  Word — the  Lord  of  men  and  of  angels: " — but,  "I 
am  Jesus*'  (ix.  5,  xxvi.  15),  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  (xxii.  8).  "I  am  that 
man,  whom  not  having  seen  thou  hatest,  the  despised  prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, who  was  mocked  and  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  who  died  and  was 
buried.  But  now  I  appear  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  know  the  truth  of 
my  Resurrection,  that  I  may  convince  thee  of  thy  sin,  and  call  thee  to  be 
my  Apostle." 

The  direct  and  immediate  character  of  this  call,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  human  agency,  is  another  point  on  which  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
the  course  of  his  apostolic  life,  laid  the  utmost  stress;  and  one,  therefore, 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  here.  ^^  A  called  Apostle,"  '^  an 
Apostle  by*the  will  of  Gk)d,"' "  an  Apostle  sent  not  from  men,  nor  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  ;"•  —  these  are  the  phrases  under  which  he  describes  himself,  in  the 
cases  where  his  authority  was  in  danger  of  being  questioned.  No  human 
instrumentality  intervened,  to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  reality 
of  the  conmiunication  between  Christ  Himself  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Heathen.  And,  as  he  was  directly  and  miraculously  called,  so  was  the 
work  immediately  indicated,  to  which  he  was  set  apart,  and  in  which  in 
after  years  he  always  gloried,  —  the  work  of  "  preaching  among  the  (Jen- 
tiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."^  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  words  which  he  used  before  Agrippa*  as  a  condensed  statement* 
of  all  that  was  revealed  to  him,  both  in  his  vision  on  the  way,  and  after- 
wards by  Ananias  in  the  city:  ^^  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest:  but 
rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  to  this  end  I  have  appeared  unto  thee, 
to  ordain  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  wherein  I  will  appear  unto  thee.    And  thee 

1  Chrjioetom.  hare  been  sent  at  the  same  time.    See  Phile- 

*  See  Bom.  i  1 ;  1  Cor.  L  1 ;  S  Cor.  L  1 ;  mon,  1. 
E|^  i  1 ;    CoL  L  1.    These  expressions  are  *  Gal.  L  1. 

not  used  bj  St  Peter,  St  James,  St  Jade,  or  *  Eph.  iii.  S.    See  Bom.  zL  IS,  xr.  16 ; 
St  John.    And  it  is  remarkable  that  thej  are  '  Gal.  ii.  S ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  S  Tim.  i.  11,  &c. 
not  used  bj  St  Paul  himself  in  the  Epistles  >  Acts  xxvi.  15-18. 
addressed  to  those  who  were  most  firml/  at-  *  It  did  not  fall  in  with  Paul's  plan  in  his 
tached  to  him.    Thej  are  found  in  the  letters  speech  before  Agrippa  (xxyL)  to  mention  An- 
te the  Christians  of  Achaia,  bat  not  in  those  anias,  as,  in  his  speech  to  the  Jews  at  Jerosa- 
to  the  Christians  of  Macedonia.    (See  1  Thess.  lem  (xxii.),  he  aroided  any  explicit  mention 
1 1 ;  2  Thess.  i  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1).    And  though  of  the  Gentiles,  while  giring  the  nanatiye  of 
in  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  his  conyersiom. 
not  in  that  to  Philemon,  which  is  known  to 
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have  I  chosen  from  the  House  of  Israel,  and  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  that  they  may 
receiye  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  the  sanctified,  by  faith 
in  UeJ'^ 

But  the  fidl  intimation  of  all  the  labors  and  sufferings  that  were  before 
him  was  still  reserved.  He  was  told  to  arise  and  go  into  the  city,  and, 
there  it  should  be  told  him  what  it  had  been  ordained'  that  he  should 
do.  He  arose  humbled  and  subdued,  and  ready  to  obey  whatever  might 
be  the  will  of  Him  who  had  spoken  to  him  from  heaven.  But  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark  around  him.  The  brilliancy  of  the  vision 
had  made  him  blind.  Those  who  were  with  him  saw,  as  before,  the  trees 
and  the  sky,  and  the  road  leading  into  Damascus.  But  he  was  in  dark- 
ness, and  they  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  city.  Thus  came  Saul  into 
Damascus ;  —  not  as  he  had  expected,  to  triumph  in  an  enterprise  on 
which  his  soul  was  set,  to  brave  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  enter  into 
houses  and  carry  off  prisoners  to  Jerusalem;  —  but  he  passed  himself 
like  a  prisoner  beneath  the  gateway ;  and  through  tiie  colonnades*  of  the 
street  called  "  Straight,"  where  he  saw  not  the  crowd  of  those  who  gazed 
on  him,  he  was  led  by  the  hands  of  others,  trembling  and  helpless,  to  the 
house  of  Judas,^  his  dark  and  solitary  lodging. 

Three  days  the  blindness  continued.  Only  one  other  space  of  three 
days'  duration  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  conflict  of  Saul's  feelings  was  so  great,  and  his  remorse  so 
piercing  and  so  deep,  that  during  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.* 
He  could  have  no  communion  with  the  Christians,  for  they  had  been  terri- 
fied by  the  news  of  his  approach.  And  the  unconverted  Jews  could  have 
no  true  sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  mind.  He  fasted  and  prayed 
in  silence.  The  recollections  of  his  early  years,  —  the  passages  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures  which  he  had  never  understood,  —  the  thoughts  of  his 
own  cruelty  and  violence,  —  the  memory  of  the  last  looks  of  Stephen,  — 
all  these  crowded  into  his  mind,  and  made  the  three  days  equal  to  long 
years  of  repentance.  And  if  we  may  imagine  one  feeling  above  all  others 
to  have  kept  possession  of  his  heart,  it  would  be  the  feeling  suggested  by 
Christ's  expostulation:  "Why  persecutest  thou  Mb?"*    This  feeUng 


1  See  notet  on  the  pMsage  in  Chap.  XXIL  (where  a   triple  Roman   archwaj  remafaifl). 

*  This  is  the  expression  in  his  own  speech.  Mr.  Porter  obserres  that  this  arrangement  of 
(zxiL  10.)    See  ix.  6,  and  compare  xxri.  16.  the  street  is  a  counterpart  of  those  of  Palmyra 

*  See  Mr.  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Danutacut  and  Jeraah.    We  maj  perhaps  add  Antioch. 
(1856).    Becent  excaration^  show  that  a  mag-  See  below,  p.  115. 

nificent  street  with  a  threefold  colonnade  ex-  *  Acts  ix.  11. 

teoded  from  the  Western  gate  to  the  Sastem  *  Acts  ix.  9.  •See  Matt  xzr.  40, 45. 
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would  be  attended  with  thoughts  of  peace,  with  hope,  and  with  faith.  He 
waited  on  Qod :  and  in  his  blindness  a  vision  was  granted  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  behold  one  who  came  in  to  him,  —  and  he  knew  by  revelation 
that  his  name  was  Ananias,  —  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  stranger 
laid  his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his  sight.^ 

The  economj  of  visions,  bj  which  God  revealed  and  accomplished  His 
will,  is  remarkably  similar  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Saul  at  Damascus, 
and  in  that  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  at  Joppa  and  Csosarea.  The  simul- 
taneous preparation  of  the  hearts  of  Ananias  and  Saul,  and  the  simultaneous 
preparation  of  those  of  Peter  and  Cornelius,  —  the  questioning  and  hesitar 
tion  of  Peter,  and  the  questioning  and  hesitation  of  Ananias,  —  the  one 
doubting  whether  he  might  make  friendship  with  the  (Gentiles,  the  other 
doubting  whetlier  he  might  approach  the  enemy  of  the  Church, —  the  im- 
hcsitating  obedience  of  each,  when  the  Divine  will  was  made  clearly  known, 
—  the  state  of  mind  in  which  both  the  Pharisee  and  the  Centurion  were 
found, — each  waiting  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him, — this  close 
analogy  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  reverently  read  the  two  con- 
secutive chapters,  in  which  the  baptism  of  Saul  and  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  are  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

And  in  another  respect  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  two 
histories.  The  same  exact  topography  characterizes  them  both.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  the  lodging  with  ^^  Simon  the  Tanner,"  and  the  house  ^'  by  the 
seaside  "  (x.  6),  —  in  the  other  we  have  '*  the  house  of  Judas,"  and  "  the 
street  called  Straight  (ix.  11)."  And  as  the  shore,  where  ^^  the  saint 
beside  the  ocean  prayed,"  is  an  unchanging  feature  of  Joppa,  which  will 
ever  be  dear  to  the  Christian  heart  ;*  so  are  we  allowed  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  thoroughfares  of  Eastern  cities  do  not  change,^  and  to  believe  that 
the  ^'  Straight  Street,"  which  still  extends  through  Damascus  in  long  per- 
spective from  the  Eastern  Gkite,  is  the  street  where  Ananias  spoke  to 
Saul.  More  than  this  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
Church,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Damascus  might  be  cherished  and  vividly  retained.  But  now 
that  through  long  ages  Christianity  in  the  East  has  been  weak  and  de- 

1  Act!  ix.  IS.  coTwed  orer,  a  mfle  long  and  as  straight  aa  aa 

*  Acta  ix.  and  x.  Compare  also  xL  5-lS  arrow.  He  adds  that  there  the  Aonfe  of  Judm 
with  xxiL  13-16.  is  shown,  a  commodioos  dwelling,  with  traoas 

*  See  The  CkritHan  Tear ;  Monday  in  Eas-  of  haring  been  once  a  ohorch,  and  then  a 
ter  week.  mosque.    The  piaee  of  BapHtm,  he  sajs,  is  a 

*  See  Lord  Nngent's  remarks  on  the  Jem-  fountain  not  far  off,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
sdem  Bazaar,  in  his  iSSticr0(laii^CIa«£ca/£aiidSi,  street,  where  a  handsome  church  has  been 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  40, 41.  Quaresmius  sajs  that  the  turned  into  a  mosque.  He  enters  also  jerj 
Straight  Street  at  Damascus  is   the  basaar,  fully  into  the  description  of  the  traditionaiy 

which  lie  describes  as  a  street  darkened  and      iWiiseo^.iii«i»as,andgiTeaatfronndplaiiof  iLf^ 
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graded,  and  Mohammedanism  strong  and  tyrannical,  we  can  only  say 
ihat  the  spots  still  shown  to  travellers  as  the  sites  of  the  hoase  of  Ananias, 
and  the  house  of  Judas,  and  the  place  of  baptism,  may  possibly  be  true.^ 
We  know  nothing  concerning  Ananias,  except  what  we  learn  from  St. 
Luke  or  from  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  Jew  who  had  become  a  ^^  disciple  "  of 
Christ  (ix.  10),  and  he  was  well  reputed  and  held  to  be  "  devout  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,"  among  "  all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus"  (xxii.  12). 
He  b  never  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistles ;  and  the  later  stories 
respecting  his  history  are  unsupported  by  proof.'  Though  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  new  convert's  previous  character,  it  seems  evident  that  he 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  or  he  would  hardly  have  been 
described  as  '^  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus,"  lodging  in  the  house  of  Judas. 
He  was  not  an  Apostle,  nor  one  of  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  Church. 
And  it  was  not  without  a  deep  significance,*  that  he,  who  was  called  to  be 
an  Apostle,  dhould  be  baptized  by  one  of  whom  the  Church  knows  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  a  Christian  "  disciple,"  and  had  been  a  "  devout "  Jew. 
,  Ananias  came  into  the  house  where  Saul,  faint  and  exhausted  ^  with 
three  days'  abstinence,  still  remained  in  darkness.  When  he  laid  his 
hands  on  his  head,  as  the  vision  had  foretold,  inmiediately  he  would  be 
recognized  as  the  messenger  of  (Jod,  even  before  the  words  were  spoken, 
"  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way 
as  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  words  were  followed,  as  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himself  when  He  spoke  to  the  blind,  with  an  instantaneous 
dissipation  of  darkness :  ^^  There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales :  * 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith  (ix.  18)  :  "  or,  in  his  own  more  vivid  ex- 
pression, ^^  the  same  hour  he  looked  up  on  the  face  of  Ananias  (xxii.  13)." 

1  Compare,   among   the  older   trayellen»  attached  by  Qod  to  baptif  m.    Olshaosen,  after 

Therenot,  parts  i.  and  ii. ;  Manndrell  (17U),  remarking  that  Paal  was  made  a  member  of 

p.  36 ;  Pococke,  ii.  119.    Mr.  Stanley  says,  in  the  Church  not  1>7  his  Divine  Call,  bat  by 

a  letter  to  the  writer,  that  there  is  no  street  simple  baptism,  adds  that  this  baptism  of  Panl 

now  called  Straight  except  by  the  Christians,  by  Ananias  did  not  imply  any  inferiority  <w 

and  that  the  street  so  called  by  ihem  does  not  dependence,  more  than  in  the  case  of  onr  Lord 

contain  the  traditional  honse  of  Jndas  or  of  and  John  the  Baptist.     Obserre  the  strong 

Ananias,  which   are  both  shown   elsewhere,  expression  in  Acts  xxii.  16. 
See  below,  p.  93,  n.  8.  ^  See  Acts  ix.  19. 

*  Tradition  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  *  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  wuds  **  there 
serenty  disciples,  that  he  was  afterwards  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales,"  should 
Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  stoned  after  many  be  considered  merely  deacriptive  by  Olshansen 
tortures  under  Lidnius  (or  Ludanus)  the  and  others.  One  of  the  aiguments  for  taking 
GoTemor.  them  literally  is  the  peculiar  exactness  of  St 

*  Ananias,  as  Chiysostom  says,  was  not  Luke  in  speaking  on  such  subjects.  See  a 
one  of  the  leading  Apostles,  because  Panl  was  paper  on  the  medical  style  of  St  Lake  In  tba 
not  to  be  taught  of  men.    On  the  other  hand,  Gendeman's  Magaxim  for  June,  1841. 

this  Tery  circamstanoe  shows  the  importance 
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It  was  a  face  he  had  never  seen  before.  But  the  expression  of  Christian 
love  assured  him  of  reconciliation  with  God.  He  learnt  that  "  the  God  of 
his  fathers "  had  chosen  him  "  to  know  His  will,'*  —  "to  see  that  Just 
One,"  — "  to  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth," — to  be  "  His  witness  unto 
all  men."  *  He  was  baptized,  and  "  the  rivers  of  Damascus "  became 
more  to  him  than  "  all  the  waters  of  Judah  "  *  had  been.  His  body  was 
strengthened  with  food ;  and  his  soul  was  made  strong  to  "  suffer  great 
things  "  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  bear  that  Name  "  before  the  Gen- 
tilesy  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel."  * 

He  began  by  proclaiming  the  honor  of  that  name  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Damascus.  He  was  ^^  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  " 
(xxvi.  19),  but "  straightway  preached  in  the  synagogues  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  Qody*^  —  and  "  showed  unto  them  that  they  should  repent  and  turn 
to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance."  His  Rabbinical  and  Pharisaic 
learning  was  now  used  to  uphold  the  cause  which  he  came  to  destroy. 
The  Jews  were  astounded.  They  knew  what  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem. 
Tlioy  knew  why  he  had  come  to  Damascus.  And  now  they  saw  him  con- 
tradicting the  whole  previous  course  of  his  life,  and  utterly  discarding 
that  "  conimission  of  tiie  high  priests,"  which  had  been  the  authority  of 
bis  journey.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  his  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  a 
wayward  and  irregular  impulse.  His  convictions  never  hesitated ;  his 
energy  grew  continually  stronger,  as  he  strove  in  the  synagogues,  main- 
taming  the  truth  against  the  Jews,  and  '^  arguing  and  proving  that  Jesus 
was  indeed  the  Messiah." ' 

The  period  of  his  first  teaching  at  Damascus  does  not  seem  to  have 
lasted  long.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  his  life  could  not  have  been  safe, 
had  he  remained.  The  fury  of  the  Jews  when  they  had  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise  must  have  been  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch ;  and  they 
would  soon  have  received  a  new  commissioner  from  Jerusalem  armed  with 
full  powers  to  supersede  and  punish  one  whom  they  must  have  regarded 
as  the  most  fSedthless  of  apostates.  Saul  left  the  city,  but  not  to  return , 
to  Jerusalem.  Conscious  of  his  Divine  mission,  he  never  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consult "  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  but  he  went 
into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  into  Damascus."  * 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  this  journey  into  Arabia. 
The  first  question  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  From  the  time 
when  the  word  "  Arabia  "  was  first  used  by  any  of  the  writers  of  Greece 
or  Borne,  it  has  always  been  a  term  of  vague  and  uncertain  import 

1  Act!  zxii.  14, 15.  "  Christ "  is   the   true  reading.     Verse  SS 

*  Gtb  %  Kings  t.  IS.  would  make  this  probable,  if  the  aathoritjr  of 


*  8m  Acts  iz.  15, 16.  the  MSS.  were  not  dedsiye. 

«  Acts  ix.  20.    Whm  "Jesus"  and  not  •Actsix.sa.  •GaLLir^ 
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Sometimes  it  includes  Damascus ;  sometimes  it  ranges  over  the  Lebanon 
itself,  and  extends  even  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia.  The  native  geographers 
usually  reckon  that  stony  district,  of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,  as 
belonging  to  Egypt,  —  and  that  wide  desert  towards  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  Bedouins  of  all  ages  have  lived  in  tents,  as  belonging  to  Syria,  —  and 
have  limited  the  name  to  the  Peninsula  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Jemeu,  or  "  Araby  the  Blest,"  is  secluded  on  the 
south.  In  the  threefold  division  of  Ptolemy,  which  remuns  in  our 
popular  language  when  we  speak  of  this  still  untravelled  region,  both  the 
first  and  second  of  these  districts  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
third.  And  we  must  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  gone  into  one  of  the  former, 
either  that  which  touched  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  or  that  which  touched 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  If  he  went  into  the  first,  we  need  not  suppose  him 
to  have  travelled  far  from  Damascus.  For  though  the  strong  powers  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  might  check  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  retrench 
the  Arabian  name  in  this  direction,  yet  the  Gardens  of  Damascus  were  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  Damascus  was  almost  as  much  an  Arabian  as 
a  Syrian  town. 

And  if  he  went  into  Petr»an  Arabia,  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  his  motive  for  the  journey,  and  his  employment  when  there.  Eithei 
retiring  before  the  opposition  at  Damascus,  he  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  *, 
and  then,  in  the  sjmagogues  of  that  singular  capital,  which  was  built 
amidst  the  rocks  of  Edom,^  whence  ^^  Arabians  "  came  to  the  festivals  at 
Jerusalem,'  he  testified  of  Jesus :  —  or  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
templation and  solitary  communion  with  Gk>d,  to  deepen  his  repentance 
and  fortify  his  soul  with  prayer;  and  then  perhaps  his  steps  were 
turned  to  those  mountain  heights  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
had  trodden  before  him.  We  cannot  attempt  to  decide  the  question. 
The  views  which  difierent  inquirers  take  of  it  will  probably  depend  on 
their  own  tendency  to  the  practical  or  the  ascetic  life.  On  the  one  hand 
it  may  be  argued  that  such  zeal  could  not  be  restrained,  that  Saul  could 
not  be  silent,  but  that  he  would  rejoice  in  carrying  into  the  metropolis  of 
King  Aretas  the  Gospel  which  his  Ethnarch  could  afterwards  hinder  at 
Damascus.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  such  convic- 
tions recently  worked  in  his  mind,  he  would  yearn  for  solitude, — that  a 
time  of  austere  meditation  before  the  beginning  of  a  great  work  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  economy  of  God, —  that  we  find  it  quite  natural,  if  Paul 
followed  the  example  of  the  Great  Lawgiver  and  the  Great  Prophet,  and 

^  Stnbo,  in  his  defcription  of  Petra,  sayt  he  says  that  it  was  dUtant  three  or  four  dayf" 
that  hii  friend  Athenodorus  found  great  nom-  jonrney  from  Jericho.  See  abore,  p.  75.  o,  a 
ben  of  strangers  there.  In  the  same  paragraph,  '  Acts  ii.  11. 

after  deKribing  its  cliA  and  pecnliar  sitoation,  *  See  S  Cor.  zi.  8S. 
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of  one  greater  than  Moses  and  Elijah,  who,  after  His  baptism  and  before 
His  ministry,  "  returned  from  Jordan  and  was  led  hj  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness."  * 

While  Saul  is  in  Arabia,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  obscurity,  or  prepar- 
ing for  his  varied  work  by  the  intuition  of  Sacred  Truth, — it  seems  the 
natural  place  for  some  reflections  on  the  reality  and  the  momentous  sig- 
nificance of  his  conversion.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  in  what  we 
nave  drawn  from  the  statements  of  Scripture,  that  he  was  called  directly 
by  Christ  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  Apostle,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  call  was  clearly  indicated,  when  Ananias  baptized  him.  He 
was  an  Apostle  "  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,'"  and  the  Divine  will  was 
"  to  work  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry."*  But  the  unbeliever  may 
still  say  that  there  are  other  questions  of  primary  importance.  He  may 
suggest  that  this  apparent  change  in  the  current  of  Saul's  thoughts,  and 
this  actual  revolution  in  the  manner  of  his  life,  was  either  the  contrivance 
of  deep  and  deliberate  imposture,  or  the  result  of  wild  and  extravgant 
fanaticism.  Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  have  been  found 
who  have  resolved  this  grf^at  occurrence  into  the  promptings  of  self- 
interest,  or  have  ventured  to  call  it  the  offspring  of  delusion.  There  is 
an  old  story  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Ebionites  were  content  to  find  a  motive  for  the  change,  in  an  idle  story 
that  he  first  became  a  Jew  that  he  might  marry  the  High  Priest's  daugh- 
ter, and  then  became  the  antagonist  of  Judaism  because  the  High  Priest 
deceived  him.^  And  there  are  modern  Jews,  who  are  satisfied  with  saying 
that  he  changed  rapidly  from  one  passion  to  another,  like  those  impetuous 
souls  who  cannot  hate  or  love  by  halves.  Can  we  then  say  that  St.  Paul 
was  simply  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor  f  The  question  has  been  so  well 
mswered  in  a  celebrated  English  book,^  that  we  are  content  to  refer  to  it. 
It  will  never  be  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  mere 
fanatic,  who  duly  considers  his  calmness,  his  wisdom,  his  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  his  humility,  a  virtue  which  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  fanati- 
cism than  with  imposture.  And  how  can  we  suppose  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor who  changed  his  religion  for  selfish  purposes  ?  Was  he  influenced 
by  the  ostentation  of  learning  ?  He  suddenly  cast  aside  all  that  he  had 
been  taught  by  (Gamaliel,  or  acquired  through  long  years  of  study,  and 
took  up  the  opinions  of  fishermen  of  Gralilee,  whom  he  had  scarcely  ever 

1  Luke  ir.  1.  ilL  and  S  Cor.  xi.    Barnabas,  thoogh  a  Cypri- 

'  €hd.  L  1.    This  retixement  into  Arabia  an,  was  a  Levite,  and  why  not  Paol  a  Jew, 

is  itself  an  indication  of  his  independent  call.  though  a  Tarsian  ?     And  are  we  to  believe. 

See  Prof.  EUicott  on  QaL  i.  17.  he  adds,  what  Ebion  says  of  Fanl,  or  what 

*  Acts  xxL  9.  Peter  says  of  him?  (2  Pet  iii.) 

*  Epiphanins,  after  telling  the  story,  argaes  ^  Lord  Lyttelton's  ObaervaUons  an  the  Com- 
its  impossiMlity  fipom  its  contradiction  to  Phil,  version  and  Apoetiethip  of  St.  Paul. 


at.  faul.  T 
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seen,  and  who  had  never  been  educated  in  the  schools.  Was  it  the  love 
of  power  which  prompted  the  change  ?  He  abdicated  in  a  moment  the 
authority  which  he  possessed,  for  power  "over  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  to 
the  slaughter,  whose  Shepherd  himself  had  been  murdered  a  little 
before ; "  and  "  all  he  could  hope  from  that  power  was  to  be  marked 
out  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  same  knife,  which  he  had  seen  so 
bloodily  drawn  against  them."  Was  it  the  love  of  wealth  ?  Whatever 
might  be  his  own  worldly  possessions  at  the  time,  he  joined  himself  to 
those  who  were  certainly  poor,  and  the  prospect  before  him  was  that 
which  was  actually  realized,  of  ministering  to  his  necessities  with  the 
labor  of  his  hands.^  Was  it  the  love  of  fame  ?  His  prophetic  power 
must  have  been  miraculous,  if  he  could  look  beyond  the  shame  and 
scorn  which  then  rested  on  the  servants  of  a  crucified  Master,  to  that 
glory  with  which  Christendom  now  surrounds  the  memory  of  St,  Paul. 

And  if  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was  not  the  act  of  a  fanatic  or  an 
impostor,  then  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  much  this  wonderful  occur- 
rence involves.  As  Lord  Lyttelton  observes,  "the  conversion  and  apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  is  of  itself  a  demonstration 
sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  revelation."  Saul  was 
arrested  at  the  height  of  his  zeal,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  fury.  In  the 
words  of  Chrysostom,  "  Christ,  like  a  skilful  physician,  healed  him  when 
his  fever  was  at  the  worst:"  and  he  proceeds  to  remark,  in  the  same  elo- 
quent sermon,  that  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  present 
power  of  Him  who  had  been  crucified,  were  shown  far  more  forcibly 
than  they  could  have  been  if  Paul  had  been  otherwise  called.  Nor 
ought  we  to  forget  the  great  religious  lessons  we  are  taught  to  gather 
from  this  event.  We  see  the  value  set  by  God  upon  honesty  and  integ- 
rity, when  we  find  that  he,  "  who  was  before  a  blasphemer  and  a  perse- 
cutor and  injurious,  obtained  mercy  because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief."'  And  we  learn  the  encouragement  given  to  all  sinners  who 
repent,  when  we  are  told  that "  for  tliis  cause  he  obtained  mercy,  that  in 
him  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern 
to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting. "  * 

We  return  to  the  narrative.    Saul's  time  of  retirement  in  Arabia  was 

I  Act!  XX.  9S,  84;  1  Cor.  hr.  IS ;  1  Thess.  Terted  state  was  like  a  tick  man  who  throagfa 

U.  9,  Ac  madness  tries  to  kill  his  phjsidan. 

s  1  Tim.  L  IS.    See  Luke  xiL  48,  xxiii.  *  A.  Monod's  "  Cmq  Diaomn"  on  St.  Paul 

84;  AetsiiL  17;  1  Cor.  iL  8.    On  the  other  (Paris,  1853)  were  published  shortlj  before 

hand,  "  nnbelierlng  ignorance  "  is  often  men-  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 

tioned  in  Scriptnre  as  an  aggravation  of  sin :  We  have  much  pleasure  here  in  referring  to 

c  ff,  £ph.  iT.  18, 19 ;  S  These.  L  7,  8.    A  man  the  third  of  these  eloquent  and  instractiino 

is  deeply  wretched  who  sins  through  ignorance ;  sermons,  on  the  character  and  results  of  St 

and,  as  Angusthie  says,  Paul  in  his  nnoon-  Paul's  couTersion. 
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not  of  long  continuance.  He  was  not  destined  to  be  the  Evangelist  of  the 
East.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  18),*  the  time,  from  his  conver- 
sion to  his  final  departure  from  Damascus,  is  said  to  have  been  '^  three,^ 
years,"  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  way  of  reckoning,  may  have  been' 
throe  entire  years,  or  only  one  year  with  parts  of  two  others.  Meiantimd 
Saul  had  ^^  returned  to  Damascus,  preaching  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 
(Acts  ix.  27.)  The  Jews,  being  no  longer  able  to  meet  him  in  contro- 
versy, resorted  to  that  which  is  the  last  argument  of  a  desperate  cause : ' 
they  resolved  to  assassinate  him.  Saul  became  acquainted  with  the  con- 
spiracy :  and  all  due  precautions  were  taken  to  evade  the  danger.  But 
the  political  circumstances  of  Damascus  at  the  time  made  escape  very 
difficult.  Either  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities  which  prevailed  along  the 
Syrian  frontiers  between  Herod  Antipas  and  the  Romans,  on  one  side,  and 
Aretas,  King  of  Petra,  on  the  other,  —  and  possibly  in  consequence  of  that 
absence  of  Vitellius,'  which  was  caused  by  the  Emperor's  death,  —  the 
Arabian  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and  the  Jews, 
who  sympathized  with  Aretas,  were  high  in  the  favor  of  his  officer,  the 
Ethnarch.^  Or  Tiberius  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  successor  had  as- 
signed Damascus  to  the  King  of  Petra,  and  the  Jews  liad  gained  over 
his  officer  and  his  soldiers,  as  Pilate's  soldiers  had  once  been  gained  over 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  at  least  expressly  informs  us,*  that  ^^  the  Ethnarch 
kept  watch  over  the  city,  with  a  garrison,  purposing  to  apprehend  him." 
St.  Luke  says,*  that  the  Jews  "  watched  the  city-gates  day  and  night, 
with  the  intention  of  killing  him."  The  Jews  furnished  the  motive,  the 
Ethnarch  the  military  force.  The  anxiety  of  the  "  disciples  "  was  doubt 
less  great,  as  when  Peter  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  "  and  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  Ohurch  unto  God  for  him."  "^  Their  anxiety 
became  the  instrument  of  his  safety.  From  an  unguarded  part  of  the 
wall,*  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  probably  where  some  overhanging 

1  In  Acts  ix.  23»  the  time  is  said  to  have  imagines  that  he  was  an  officer  of  Aretas  acci- 

been  "  manj  days."    Dr.  Paley  has  obsenred  dentally  residing  in  Damascns,  who  induced 

in  a  note  on  the  Horn  PauUna  a  similar  in-  the  Roman  goremment  to  aid  in  the  conspira- 

stanoe  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  ii.  SS,  cy  of  the  Jews.     Neither  hypothesis  seems 

89),  where  "  many  days  **  is  nsed  to  denote  a  rery  probable.     Schrader  suggests  that  the 

space  of    "three  years:"  —  "And   Shimei  Ethnarch's  wife  might,  perhaps,  be  a  Jewish 

dwelt  at  Jerusalem  manif  dooft ;  and  it  came  to  proselyte,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  a  rast 

pass,  at  the  end  of  three  jfean,  that  two  of  the  number  of  the  women  of  Damascus, 
lenrants  of  Shimei  ran  away."  ^  S  Cot,  xi.  32. 

*  Chiysostom.  *  See  abore,  p.  76.  <  Acts  ix.  24.  ^  Acts  xii.  5. 

^  Some  hare  supposed  that  this  Ethnarch  ^  Quaresmius  leaves  the  place  in  doubt, 
was  merely  an  officer  who  regulated  the  affedrs  We  conclude  our  notices  of  these  traditional 
of  the  Jews  themselyes,  such  as  we  Imow  to  sites,  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
have  existed  under  this  title  in  cities  with  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  shortly  before  the  pub- 
many  Jewish  resideBts  (p.  100).  See  Joseph,  lication  of  his  Smed  and  Palestine.  **  The 
AnL  xix.  7, 2,  and  8,  6 ;  War,  ii.  6, 8.   Anger  only  spot  now  pointed  out  is  a  few  hundred 
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houses,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern  cities,  opened  upon  the  outer  country,  they 
,  let  him  down  from  a  window  ^  in  a  basket.  There  was  sometldng  of 
humiliation  in  this  mode  of  escape  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why, 
in  a  letter  written  ^^  fourteen  years  **  afterwards,  he  specifies  the  details, 
^^  glorying  in  his  infirmities,"  when  he  is  about  to  speak  of  ^^  his  visions 
and  reyelations  of  the  Lord.**  * 

Thus  already  the  Apostle  had  experience  of  "  perils  by  his  own  country- 
men, and  perils  in  the  city,"  Already  "  in  joumeyings  often,  in  weariness 
and  painftdness," '  he  began  to  learn  ^*  how  great  things  he  was  to  sufier  " 
for  the  name  of  Christ.^  Preserved  from  destruction  at  Damascus,  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  Jerusalem.  His  motive  for  the  journey,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  was  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  Peter.*  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Gk>8pel. 
He  expressly  tells  us  that  he  neither  needed  nor  received  any  instruction 
in  Christianity  from  those  who  were  ^^  Apostles  before  him."  But  he 
must  have  heard  much  from  the  Ohristians  at  Damascus  of  the  Galilean 
fisherman.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  should  desire  to  see  the  Ohief  of  the 
Twelve, — the  brother  with  whom  now  he  was  consciously  united  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  apostleship,  —  and  who  had  long  on  earth  been 
the  constant  companion  of  his  Lobd  ? 


Tsrdi  from  the  town  walli,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  dt^,  near  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
E»cape  orer  the  wall.  It  is  onlj  marked  hy  a 
mass  of  cement  in  the  ground,  with  a  holk>w 
nndemeath,  which  the  Damascns  guides  repre- 
sent as  a  hole  in  which  after  his  escape  the 
Apostle  concealed  himself— and  tUs  is  the 
onlj  traditiott  which  in  the  popular  mind  at- 
taches to  the  place.  AU  knowledge  or  imagi- 
nation of  the  Compenim  or  of  its  locality  has 
entird  J  passed  awaj.  Bnt  the  French  monks 
in  the  Latin  oonrent  maintain  (and  no  donht 
trolj)  that  tUs  was  the  spot  in  earlier  times 
beliered  to  be  the  scene  of  that  erent,  and 
that  the  remains  of  cement  and  masonry  ronnd 
abont  are  the  mins  of  a  Christian  chnrch  or 
chapel  boilt  in  memoriaL  It  is,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  fourth  of  the  fonr  places  mentioned 
by  Qnaresmios.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
it  can  be  the  tme  place  [of  the  Ccnvertian], 
because  there  is  no  reason  to  bdiere  that  the 
road  from  Jemsalem  should  hare  fetched  such 
a  compass  as  to  enter  Damascus  on  the  east» 
instead  of  (as  at  present)  on  the  west  or 
south."  Mr.  Porter  (p.  43)  says  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  century  that  the  scene  of  the 
Conrersion  has  been  transferred,  from  inter- 


ested motires,  to  the  east  from  the  west  aide 
of  the  dty.  His  plan  of  Damascus  now  gives 
the  means  of  seeing  the  traditionary  localitiea 
▼ery  clearly. 

1  8  Cot.  xL  33.  So  Rahi^  let  down  Uie 
spies ;  and  so  Darid  escaped  from  Saul.  St. 
Paurs  word  is  used  in  the  LXX.  in  both 
instances.  The  prepodtion  "  through  "  bein^ 
used  both  in  Acts  and  1  Cot,,  it  is  posaibW 
that  the  most  exact  explanation  is  that  Bug> 
gested  by  Prof.  Hackett  He  obserred  at 
Damascus  "  windows  in  the  external  hot  of 
the  wall,  opening  into  houses  on  the  inside 
of  the  ^tj.'*  ( Comm,  <m  Acts,)  In  the  laiget 
editions  is  a  riew  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
modem  Damascus,  supporting  houses  which 
project  and  fiiee  the  open  countiy. 

*  8  Cor.  xi  30,  xiL  1-6.  Both  Schrader 
and  Wieeder  are  of  opinion  that  the  rision 
mentioned  here  is  that  which  he  saw  at  Jeru- 
salem on  bis  return  from  Damascus  (Acts 
xxii.  17 ;  see  bdow,  p.  97),  and  which  was 
naturally  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  leo- 
ollection  of  his  escape. 


»  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 
«  Acts  ix.  16. 
•  GaL  i.  18. 
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How  changed  was  erery  thing  since  he  had  last  travelled  this  road  be 
tween  Damascus  and  Jerusalem !  If,  when  the  day  broke,  he  looked  back 
upon  that  city  from  which  he  had  escaped  under  the  shelter  of  nighi,  as 
his  eye  ranged  over  the  fr^sh  gardens  and  the  wide  desert,  how  the 
remembrance  of  that  first  terrible  vision  would  call  forth  a  deep  thanks- 
giving to  Him,  who  had  called  him  to  be  a  ^^  partaker  of  Rye  sufferings ! "  ^ 
And  what  feelings  must  have  attended  his  approach  to  Jerusalem !  ^^  He 
was  returning  to  it  from  a  spiritual,  as  Ezra  had  from  a  bodily,  captivity, 
and  to  his  renewed  mind  all  things  appeared  new.  What  an  emotion 
smote  his  heart  at  the  first  distant  view  of  the  Temple,  that  house  of 
sacrifice,  that  edifice  of  prophecy !  Its  sacrifices  had  been  realized,  the 
Lamb  of  Ood  had  been  offered  :  its  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled,  the  Lord 
had  come  unto  it.  As  he  approached  the  gates,  he  might  have  trodden 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  exultingly  assisted  in  the  death  of 
Stephen,  and  he  entered  them  perfectly  content,  were  it  God's  will,  to  be 
dragged  out  through  them  to  the  same  fate.  He  would  feel  a  peculiar  tie 
of  brotherhood  to  that  martyr,  for  he  could  not  be  now  ignorant  that  the 
same  Jesus  who  in  such  glory  had  called  him,  had  but  a  little  while  before 
appeared  in  the  same  glory  to  assure  the  expiring  Stephen.  The  ecstatic 
look  and  words  of  the  dying  saint  now  came  fresh  upon  his  memory  with 
their  real  meaning.  When  he  entered  into  the  city,  what  deep  thoughts 
were  suggested  by  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  spots 
where  he  had  so  eagerly  sought  that  knowledge  which  he  had  now  so 
eagerly  abandoned !  What  an  intolerable  burden  had  he  cast  off!  He 
felt  as  a  glorified  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  feel  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
its  fleshly  sojourn."  * 

Tet  not  without  grief  and  awe  could  he  look  upon  that  city  of  his  fore- 
fathers, over  which  he  now  knew  that  the  judgment  of  God  was  impending. 
And  not  without  sad  emotions  could  one  of  so  tender  a  nature  think  of 
the  alienation  of  those  who  had  once  been  his  warmest  associates.  Tlie 
grief  of  Gamaliel,  the  indignation  of  the  Pharisees,  the  fury  of  the  Hellenis- 
tic Synagogues,  all  this,  he  knew,  was  before  him.  The  sanguine  hopes, 
however,  springing  from  his  own  honest  convictions,  and  his  fervent  zeal 
to  communicate  the  truth  to  others,  predominated  in  his  mind.  He 
thought  that  they  would  believe  as  he  had  believed.  He  argued  thus 
with  himself, — that  they  well  knew  that  he  had  ^^  imprisoned  and  beaten 
in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,"  —  and  that  "  when 
the  blood  of  His  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  he  also  was  standing  by  and 
consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him," ' 

^  1  Pet  ir.  Id.  Temple  (Acts  xxii.  17-21),  when  it  was  re- 

'  Seriptwre  Biography,  by  Archdeacon  £t-  reeled  to  him  that  those  in  Jernsalem  would 

ans,  second  series,  p.  337.  not  receire  his  testimony. 

»  The  argnment  used  in  his  ecstasy  in  the  ^-^^^^^^  by  GoOgk 
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—  and  that  when  they  saw  the  change  which  had  been  produced  m  him, 
and  heard  the  miraculous  history  he  could  tell  them,  they  would  not 
refiise  to  "  receive  his  testimony/' 

Thus,  with  fervent  zeal,  and  sanguine  expectations,  **  he  attempted  to 
join  himself  to  the  disciples  "  of  Christ.^  But,  as  the  Jews  hated  him,  so 
the  Christians  suspected  him.  His  escape  had  been  too  hurried  to  allow 
of  his  bringing  "letters  of  commendation.*'  Whatever  distant  rumor 
might  have  reached  them  of  an  apparition  on  his  journey,  of  his  conduct 
at  Damascus,  of  his  retirement  in  Arabia,  they  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  really  a  disciple.  And  then  it  was  that  Barnabas,  already  known  to  us 
as  a  generous  contributor  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor,'  came  forward  again  as 
the  "  Son  of  Consolation,''  —  "  took  him  by  the  hand,"  and  brought  him  to 
the  Apostles.'  It  is  probable  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  acquainted 
with  each  other  before.  Cyprus  is  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Cilicia. 
The  schools  of  Tarsus  may  naturally  have  attracted  one  who,  though  a 
Levite,  was  an  Hellenist :  and  there  the  friendship  may  have  begun,  which 
lasted  through  many  vicissitudes,  till  it  was  rudely  interrupted  in  the  dis- 
pute at  Antioch.*  When  Barnabas  related  how  "  the  Lord  "  Jesus  Christ 
had  personally  appeared  to  Saul,  and  had  even  spoken  to  him,  and  how 
he  had  boldly  maintained  the  Christian  cause  in  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus,  then  the  Apostles  laid  aside  their  hesitation.  Peter's  argument  must 
have  been  what  it  was  on  another  occasion :  "  Forasmuch  as  (}od  hath  given 
unto  Inm  the  like  gift  as  He  did  unto  me,  who  am  I  that  I  should  with-^ 
stand  God  ?  "  •  He  and  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  the  only  other  Apostle  • 
who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  gave  to  him  "  the  right  hands  of  fellow- 
ship." And  he  was  with  them,  ^^  coming  in  and  going  out,"  more  than 
forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  welcomed  and  beloved  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  fisherman  of  Bethsaida  and  the  tent-maker  of 
Tarsus,  the  chosen  companion  of  Jesus  on  earth,  and  the  chosen  Pharisee 
who  saw  Jesus  in  the  heavens,  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  and  the 
Apostles  of  the  Gtentiles,  is  passed  over  in  Scripture  in  a  few  words.  The 
Divine  record  does  not  linger  in  dramatic  description  on  tliose  passages 
which  a  mere  human  writing  would  labor  to  embellish.  What  took  place 
in  the  intercourse  of  these  two  Saints,  —  what  was  said  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth who  sufiered,  died,  and  was  buried, —  and  of  Jesus,  the  glorified 
Lord,  who  had  risen  and  ascended,  and  become  ^^head  over  all  things  to 

^  Acts  iz.  S6.  ApostlM  .  .  .  ftnd  he  wm  with  them  coming 

*  Acts  iy.  86.  in  and  going  oat  at  Jerasalem."     (Acts  ix. 

*  Acts  iz.  87.  26-S8.)     "  After  three  years  I  went  op    to 

*  Acts  XT.  89.  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him 

*  Acts  zL  17.  fifteen  days.    Bat  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I 

*  "  When  Saol  was  eome  to  Jerosalem  .  .  .  none,  sare  James  the  Lord's  brother."  (GaL 
Barnabas  took  hhn  and  brought  him  to  th«      L  18, 19.) 
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the  Church/'  —  what  was  felt  of  Christian  love  and  devotion,  —  what  was 
learnt,  under  the  Spirit's  teaching,  of  Christian  truth,  has  not  been  re- 
vealed, and  cannot  be  known.  The  intercourse  was  full  of  present  com- 
fort, and  full  of  great  consequences.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Fifteen 
days  passed  away,  and  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  part.  The  same 
zeal  which  had  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues 
in  the  persecution  against  Stephen,  now  led  Saul  in  the  same  Syna- 
gogues to  declare  fearlessly  his  adherence  to  Stephen's  cause.  The  same 
fury  which  had  caused  the  murder  of  Stephen,  now  brought  the  murderer 
of  Stephen  to  the  verge  of  assassination.  Once  more,  as  at  Damascus,  ^ 
the  Jews  made  a  conspiracy  to  put  Saul  to  death :  and  once  more  he  was 
rescued  by  the  anxiety  of  the  brethren.* 

Reluctantly,  and  not  without  a  direct  intimation  from  on  high,  he  re- 
tired from  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Jerusalem.  As  he  was 
praying  one  day  in  the  Temple,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  fell  into  a  trance,' 
and  in  his  ecstasy  he  saw  Jesus,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  said, "  Make 
haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem :  for  they  will  not  receive 
thy  testimony  concerning  me."  He  hesitated  to  obey  the  conmiand,  his 
desire  to  do  Gk)d's  will  leading  him  to  struggle  against  the  hinderances  of 
€k>d'8  providence — and  the  memory  of  Stephen,  which  haunted  him  even 
in  his  trance,  furnishing  him  with  an  argument.'  But  the  conmiand  was 
more  peremptory  than  before :  ^^  Depart ;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  tiie  Qentiles."  The  scene  of  his  apostolic  victories  was  not  to  be 
Jerusalem.  For  the  third  time  it  was  declared  to  him  that  the  field  of 
his  labors  was  among  the  Centiles.  This  secret  revelation  to  his  soul 
conspired  with  the  outward  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  care  of 
Ood  gave  the  highest  sanction  to  the  anxiety  of  the  brethren.  And  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Holy  City. 

They  brought  him  down  to  Csesarea  by  the  sea,^  and  from  C»sarea  they 
sent  him  to  Tarsus.*    His  own  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the  GUatians 


>  Acts  ix.  S9,  ao.  podng  that  CMana  Philippi  U  meant.  When- 

<  Bee  Acts  xxiL  17-81.    Though  Schrader  erer  '*  Cssarea  "  is  spoken  of  absolutely,  it 

Is  sometimes  laborionsly  nnsncoessftil  in  ex-  always  means  CsBsarea  Stratonis.    And  even 

idaining  the  miracnlons,  jet  we   need   not  if  it  is  assumed  that  Saul  traTelled  by  land 

entirely  disregard  what  he  says  oonoeming  the  throngh  Syria  to  Tarsas»  this  wonld  not  have 

oppression  of  spirit,  nnder  the  sense  of  being  been  the  natural  course.    It  is  true  enough 

mistmsted  and  opposed,  with  which  Saul  came  that  this  Csssarea  is  nearer  the  Syrian  frontier 

to  pray  in  the  Temple.    And  we  may  compare  than  the  other ;  but  the  physical  character  of 

the  preparation  for  St  Peter's  rision,  before  the  country  is  such  that  the  Apostle  wonld 

the  conTersion  of  Comelins.  naturally  go  by  the  other  Ciesarea,  unless, 

*  Compare  the  similar  expostulations  of  indeed,  he  trarelled  by  Damascus  to  Antiod^ 
Ananias,  ix.  18,  and  of  Peter,  x.  14.  which  is  highly  improbable. 

*  Olihansen  Is  certainly  mistaken  in  snp*  *  Acts  ix.  80. 
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(i.  21)  is  that  he  went  "  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia/*  From 
thb  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  went  first  from  Oa&sarea  to  Antioch,  and 
then  from  Antioch  to  Tarsus.  And  such  a  coarse  would  have  been  per- 
fectly natural ;  for  the  communication  of  the  city  of  Oassar  and  the 
Herods  with  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  either  by  sea  and  the  harbor  of 
Seleucia,  or  by  the  great  coast-road  through  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  easy 
and  frequent.  But  the  supposition  is  unnecessary.  In  consequence  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus  (p.  19),  Oilicia  has  a  greater  geographical  affinity 
with  Syria  than  with  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  has  existed  in  frequent  politi- 
cal combination  with  it  from  the  time  of  the  old  Persian  satrapies  to  the 
modem  pachalics  of  the  Sultan :  and  ^^  Syria  and  Cilicia "  appears  in 
history  almost  as  a  generic  geographical  term,  the  more  important  district 
being  mentioned  first.^  Within  the  limits  of  this  region  Saul's  activities 
were  now  exercised  in  studying  and  in  teaching  at  Tarsus, —  or  in  found- 
ing those  Churches  *  which  were  afterwards  greeted  in  the  Apostolic  lette: 
from  Jerusalem,  as  the  brethren  **  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia,'* 
and  which  Paul  himself  confirmed  after  his  separation  from  Barnabas, 
travelling  through  '^  Syria  and  Cilicia." 

1  Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his  journeys  within  these  limits,  we 
Know  at  least  that  he  was  at  Tarsus.  Once  more  we  find  him  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  It  b  the  last  time  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  was 
there.  Now  at  least,  if  not  before,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  come 
into  active  intercourse  with  the  Heathen  philosophers  of  the  place.*  In 
hb  last  residence  at  Tarsus,  a  few  years  before,  he  was  a  Jew,  and  not 
only  a  Jew  but  a  Pharisee,  and  he  looked  on  the  Gentiles  around  him  as 
outcasts  from  the  favor  of  Gk>d.    Now  he  was  a  Christian,  and  not  only 


^  Thif  it  well  fllmtnited  hf  the  hopeleit  ererj  piece  tiiet  oonld  be  mentioned,  where 

Ming  of  the  Greek  eoldien  in  the  Anabeeie,  sclioolf  of  philoeophen  are  foand.    And  Um 

when  Cynu  had  drawn  them  into  Cilicia ;  bj  diflbrence  amoants  to  this.    Here,  thoee  who 

▼arions  paasagee  in  the  history  of  the  Selen-  are  fond  of  learning  are  all  natives,  and  stran- 

eidt;   bj  the  arrangementi  of  the  Romans  gers  do  not  willinglj  reside  here;  and  the/ 

with  Antiochns ;  by  the  dlrition  of  prorincee  themselves  do  not  remain,  bnt  finish   their 

in  the  Later  Bmpira ;  and  by  the  conrse  of  the  education  abroad,  and  gladly  Uke  np  their 

Mohammedan  conqnests.  residence  elsewhere,  and  few  rotum.    Where- 

'  Acts  XT.  S3,  41.    When  we  find  the  ex-  as,  in  the  other  cities  which  I  have  jast  men- 

iiteoce  of  Cilician  Chnrches  mentioned,  the  tioned,  except  Alexandria,  the  contrary  taikes 

obrions  inference  is  that  St  Pan!  founded  place :  for  many  come  to  them  and  live  there 

them  during  this  period.  willingly ;  but  you  will  see  few  of  the  natives 

*  The  passage  in  Strabo,  referred  to  above,  either  going  abroad  for  the  sake  of  philosophy, 

Ch.  I.  p.  21,  is  so  impoitant  that  we  give  a  or  caring  to  study  it  at  home.    The  Alexan- 

free  translation  of  it  here.    "  The  men  of  this  drians  have  both  characters ;  for  they  receive 

plaoe  are  so  aealous  in  the  study  of  philosophy  many  strangers,  and  send  out  of  their  own 

aad  the  whole  drele  of  education,  that  they  people  not  a  few." 
BurpasB    both  Athens  and  Alexandria    and 
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a  Ohristian,  but  conscious  of  his  mission  as  the  Apostle  of  the  (Gentiles. 
Therefore  he  would  surely  meet  the  philosophers,  and  prepare  to  argue 
with  them  on  their  own  ground,  as  afterwards  in  the  ^^ market"  at  Athens 
with  "  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics."*  Many  Stoics  of  Tarsus  were  men 
of  celebrity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus, 
has  already  been  mentioned.^  He  was  probably  by  this  time  deceased, 
and  receiving  those  divine  honors,  which,  as  Lucian  informs  us,  were  paid 
to  him  after  his  death.  The  tutor  of  Tiberius  also  was  a  Tarsian  and  a 
Stoic.  Hb  name  was  Nestor.  He  was  probably  at  this  time  alive :  for 
he  lingered  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  survived  his 
wicked  pupil,  whose  death  we  have  recently  noticed.  Now  among  these 
eminent  sages  and  instructors  of  Heathen  Emperors  was  one  whose  teach- 
ing was  destined  to  survive,  when  the  Stoic  philosophy  should  have  per- 
ished, and  whose  words  still  instruct  the  rulers  of  every  civilized  nation. 
How  &r  Saul's  arguments  had  any  success  in  this  quarter  we  cannot  even 
guess ;  and  we  must  not  anticipate  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  At  least, 
he  was  preparing  for  the  future.  In  the  Synagogue  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  silent  or  unsuccessful.  In  his  own  family,  we  may  well  imr 
agine  that  some  of  those  Christian  <^  kinsmen,'"  whose  names  are  handed 
down  to  us,  —  possibly  his  sister,  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  his 
sister's  son,^  who  afterwards  saved  his  life, — were  at  tliis  time  by  his 
exertions  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Here  this  chapter  must  close,  while  Saul  is  in  exile  from  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  but  diligently  occupied  in  building  up  the  walls  of  the 
^^  Jerusalem  which  is  above."  And  it  was  not  without  one  great  and 
important  consequence  that  that  short  fortnight  had  been  spent  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  now  known  to  Peter  and  to  James.  His  vocation 
was  fully  ascertained  and  recognized  by  the  heads  of  the  Judsan 
Christians.  It  is  true  that  he  was  yet  ^^  unknown  by  face "  to  the 
scattered  Churches  of  Judsa.^  But  they  honored  him  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much.  And  when  the  news  came  to  them  at  intervals  of 
all  that  he  was  doing  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  praised  God  and 


1  Adi  zrfi.  17,  la  *  See  Oal.  L  21-S4.    The  form  of  the  Greek 

*  See  p.  4S.  words  seems  to  implj  a  contmaed  preaching  of 

*  Bom.  xtL    See  p.  44.  the  Gospel,  the  inteUigeooe  of  which  came  now 

*  About  twenty  jean  af^  thif  time  (Acta  and  then  to  Judasa.  From  what  follows,  how- 
zziii.  17,  S3)  he  is  called  "  a  young  man,"  the  ever  ('*  Then  fourteen  years  afterwards  "),  St. 
Toiy  word  which  is  used  of  Saul  himself  (Acts  Paul  appears  to  describe  in  i.  23,  24.  the  effect 
Tii.  5S)  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  It  is  justly  produced  by  the  tidings  not  only  of  his  labors 
lemaited  by  Hemsen  that  the  young  man's  in  Tarsus,  but  of  his  subsequent  and  more 
anxiety  for  his  uncle  (xxiiL  16-23)  seems  to  extensire  labors  as  a  missionary  to  the  Hear 
miply  a  closer  affection  than  that  resulting  then.    It  should  be  added,  that  Wieseler  thinks 

from  relationship  alone  he  staid  only  half  a  year  at  Tarsus. 
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said,  ^^  Behold !  he  who  was  once  our  persecutor  is  now  bearing  the  glad 
tidings  of  that  faith  which  formerly  he  labored  to  root  out ; "  ^^  and  they 
glorified  God  in  him/' 


Ooia  of  AretM,  Kinf  of  DamaMO*.! 


1  Three  mflmben  of  thii  djrnaetjr 
promliieiitlj  before  os  in  history.  The  first 
Is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  BCaocabees. 
The  second  was  oontemporaiy  with  the  last  of 
the  Selendds.  Damascas  was  onoe  in  his 
power  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiiL  IS,  3 ;  War,  i.  6,  S), 
and  it  is  his  submission  to  the  Roman  Scaams 
which  is  represented  in  the  coin.  The  third 
is  that  of  St.  Paol. 

As  to  the  Aretas,  who  is  mentioned  in  8 
Maoc.  T.  8,  the  words  nsM  there  of  the  inno- 
Tating  high  priest  Jason  are  so  cnrionsl  j  appli- 
cable  to  the  case  of  St  Panl,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  them.  "  In  the  end»  therefore, 
he  had  an  unhappy  return,  being  accused  be- 
fore Aretas  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  fieeing 
from  city  to  city,  pursued  of  all  men,  hated 
as  a  forsaker  of  the  laws,  and  being  had  in 
•bomiaatioB  as  an  open  enemy  of  his  oooBtiy.'* 


A  fow  words  concerning  tbe  meaning  of 
the  word  Ethnareh  may  fitly  condnde  thii 
note.  It  properly  denoted  the  gOTemor  of  a 
dependent  district,  like  Simon  the  high  prieat 
under  Syria  (1  Maoc  zir.  47),  or  Herod's  bob 
Arcbelaus  under  Rome  (Joseph.  Apt.  xriL  11, 
4).  But  it  was  also  used  as  the  designation 
of  a  magistrate  or  consul  allowed  to  Jemish 
residents  liying  under  their  own  laws  in  Alex- 
andria and  other  cities.  (See  Strabo,  as  qnot- 
ed  by  Josephns,  Ant,  xir.  7,  2.)  Some  wri- 
ters (and  among  them  Mr.  Lewin,  Lifi  and 
EptMdes  of  St.  Paul,  toI.  i.  p.  70)  think  that 
tlie  word  is  used  in  that  sense  here.  But  such 
a  magistrate  would  hardly  have  been  called 
"  the  Ethnareh  of  Aretas,"  and  (as  Dean  Al- 
ford  obsenres  on  8  Ck)r.  zi.  S2)  he  would  not 
hate  had  the  power  of  guarding  tbe  dty. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Wider  Diflfbfkm  of  Chriftiaiiitf.-  Antioch.*  Chronology  of  the  Acts.— BdgB  of  CaUgoU. 

—  Chmdins  and  Herod  Agrippa  L  — The  Year  44.  —  ConTersion  of  the  GentUee.— 8t. 
Peter  and  Comeliiis.  —  Joppa  and  C»8area.  —  St  Peter's  Vision. — Baptism  of  Cornelios.  — 
Intelligenoe  from  Antioch.  —  Bfission  of  Barnabas.  —  Saul  with  Barnabas  at  Antioch.  —  The 
Name  ''  Christian."  —  Description  and  History  of  Antioch.  —  Character  of  its  Inhabitants. 

—  Earthquakes. —  Famine.  —  Barnabas  and  Sanl  at  Jerusalem.  —  Death  of  St  James  and 
of  Herod  Agrippa. —Betnm  with  Mark  to  Antioch.  —  Proyidential  Preparation  of  St  PaoL 
~Besalts  of  his  Sfission  to  Jerusalem. 

HITHEBTO  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  confined 
within  Jewish  limits.  We  have  followed  its  progress  beyond  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  hardly  yet  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  If 
any  traveller  from  a  distant  country  has  been  admitted  into  the  commu- 
nity of  believers,  the  place  of  his  baptism  has  not  been  more  remote  than 
the  "  desert "  of  Gkza.  K  any  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel " 
have  been  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  the  spiritual  Israelites,  they  have 
been  ^^  strangers  "  who  dwell  among  the  hills  of  Samaria.  But  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  knowledge  of  Christ  must  spread  more 
rapidly,  —  when  those  who  possess  not  that  Book,  which  caused  perplex- 
ity on  the  road  to  ^Ethiopia,  will  hear  and  adore  His  name,  —  and  greater 
strangers  than  those  who  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Sychar  will  come 
nigh  to  the  Fountain  of  Life.  The  same  dispersion  which  gathered  in 
the  Samaritans,  will  gather  in  the  Gbntiles  alsa  The  ^^  middle  wall  of 
partition  "  being  utterly  broken  down,  all  will  be  ciSl^  by  the  new  and 
glorious  name  of  "  Christian." 

And  as  we  follow  the  progress  of  events,  and  find  that  all  movements 
m  the  Church  begin  to  have  more  and  more  reference  to  the  Heathen,  we 
observe  that  these  movements  begin  to  circulate  more  and  more  round  a 
new  centre  of  activity.  Not  Jerusalem,  but  Antioch, — not  the  Holy 
City  of  Gk)d's  ancient  people,  but  the  profane  ciiy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  —  is  the  place  to  which  the  student  of  sacred  history  is  now 
directed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  atten- 
tion is  at  least  divided  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  until  at  last, 
after  following  St.  Paul's  many  journeys,  we  come  with  him  to  Rome. 
For  some  time  Constantinople  must  remain  a  city  of  the  future ;  but  we 
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are  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  greatness  of  Alexandria :  ^  and  thus 
even  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  we  find  prophetic  intimations  of  four  of 
the  five  great  centres  of  the  early  Catholic  Church.* 

At  present  we  are  occupied  with  Antioch,  and  the  point  before  us  is 
that  particular  moment  in  the  Church's  history,  when  it  was  first  called 
^^  Christian."  Both  the  place  and  the  event  are  remarkable :  and  the 
timey  if  we  are  able  to  determine  it,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Though 
we  are  following  the  course  of  an  individual  biography,  it  is  necessary  to 
pause,  on  critical  occasions,  to  look  around  on  what  is  passing  in  the 
Empire  at  large.  And,  happily,  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we 
are  able  distinctly  to  see  the  path  of  the  Apostle's  life  intersecting  the 
general  history  of  the  period.  This,  therefore,  is  the  right  place  for 
a  few  chronological  remarks.  A  few  such  remarks,  made  once  for  all, 
may  justify  what  has  gone  before,  and  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent 
chapters. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised  that  up  to  this  point  we  have  made  no 
attempts  to  ascertain  or  to  state  exact  chronological  details.*  But  theo- 
logians are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  such  inquiries  are 
attended,  in  the  beginnings  of  St.  Paul's  biography.  The  early  chapters 
in  the  Acts  are  like  the  narratives  in  the  Gbspels.  It  is  often  hardly 
possible  to  learn  how  far  the  events  related  were  contemporary  or  consecu- 
uve.  We  should  endeavor  in  vain  to  determine  the  relations  of  time, 
which  subsist  between  Paul's  retirement  into  Arabia  and  Peter'»  visit  to 
the  converted  Samaritans,^  or  between  the  journey  of  one  Apo:itle  from 
Joppa  to  C»sarea  and  the  journey  of  the  other  from  Jerusalem  to 
Tarsus.*  Still  less  have  we  sufficient  data  for  pronouncing  upon  the 
absolute  chronolo^  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  the  Church.  No  one 
can  tell  what  particular  folly  or  crime  was  engaging  Caligula's  attention, 
when  Paul  was  first  made  a  Christian  at  Damascus.  No  one  can  tell  on 
what  work  of  love  the  Christians  were  occupied  when  the  emperor  was 
inaugurating  hb  bridge  at  Puteoli,*  or  exhibiting  his  fantastic  pride  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  Sea.''  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to 
place  the  events  of  the  Apostle's  life  in  the  broad  light  cast  by  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  period,  than  to  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by  the  help 
of  dates,  which,  after  all,  can  be  only  conjectural.    Thus  we  have  been 

^  See  Act!  ri.  9  (with  ii.  10),  zztIL  6»  *  Acts  ix.  and  Acts  z. 

xxriii.  11  ;  and  compare  Acts  zriu.  S4,  six.  1,  •  Where  St.  Paul  aaerwards  landed.  Acta 

with  1  Cor.  L  IS,  ui.  4-6,  and  Tit.  iii.  18.  zzriii.  IS. 

*  The  allosion  is  to  the  Patriarchates  of  f  Herod  was  with  Caligula  in  this  progress. 
Jemsalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Borne,  and  This  emperor's  trinmph  had  no  more  meaning 
Constantinople.  than  Napoleon's  column  at  Boologne ;  bat  in 

*  See  abore,  pp.  42,  76,  77,  and  93.  the  next  reign  Britain  was  reallj  conqnercd 
«  Acts  imL  and  Acts  ix.  (with  Qal.  L)  See  below. 
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content  to  say,  that  he  was  born  in  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  that  he  was  converted  from  the 
religion  of  the  Pharisees  about  the  time  when  Caligula  succeeded 
Tiberius.  But  soon  after  we  enter  on  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  encounter 
a  coincidence  which  arrests  our  attention.  We  must  first  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Though  the  cruelty  of  that 
reign  stung  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  produced  an 
indignation  which  never  subsided,  one  short  paragraph  will  be  enough 
for  all  that  need  be  said  concerning  the  abominable  tyrant.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  87  Tiberius  died,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
same  year  Nero  was  bom.  Between  the  reigns  of  these  two  emperors 
are  those  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  The  four  years  during  which 
Caligula  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  world  were  miserable  for  all  the  prov- 
inces, both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east.'  In  Gkul  his  insults  were  aggrar 
vated  by  his  personal  presence.  In  Syria  his  caprices  were  felt  more 
remotely,  but  not  less  keenly.  The  changes  of  administration  were 
rapid  and  various.  In  the  year  86,  the  two  great  actors  in  the  crime  of 
the  crucifixion  had  disappeared  from  the  public  places  of  Jud»a.  Pon- 
tius Pilate'  had  been  dismissed  by  Yitellius  to  Rome,  and  Marcellus  sent 
to  govern  in  his  stead.  Caiaphas  had  been  deposed  by  the  same  secular 
authority,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan.  Now,  in  the  year  87,  Yitellius 
was  recalled  from  Syria,  and  Petronius  came  to  occupy  the  governor's 
residence  at  Antioch.  Marcellus  at  Csssarea  made  way  for  Marullus : 
and  Theophilus  was  appointed  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  in  place  of  his 
brother  Jonathan.  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
brought  out  of  the  prison  where  Tiberius  had  confined  him,  and  Caligula 
gave  a  royal  crown,*  with  the  tetrarchies  of  two  of  his  uncles,  to  the 
frivolous  friend  of  his  youth.  And  as  this  reign  began  with  restless 
change,  so  it  ended  in  cruelty  and  impiety.  The  emperor,  in  the  career 
of  his  blasphemous  arrogance,  attempted  to  force  the  Jews  to  worship 
him  as  God.^  One  universal  feeling  of  horror  pervaded  the  scattered 
Israelites,  who,  though  they  had  scorned  the  Messiah  promised  to 
their  fathers,  were  unable  to  degrade  themselves  by  a  return  to  idolatry. 

1  The  reador  is  here  requested  to  rafer  to  *  Tiberius  had  imprisoned  him,  because  of 

pp.  86,  87,  48,  43,  51,  52,  59,  65,  and  the  a  conTersation  overheard  by  a  slave,  when  Ca- 

■otet.  ligula  and  Herod  Agrippa  were  together  in  a 

*  The  best  portraits  of  this  emperor  are  on  carriage.  Agrippa  was  much  at  Bome  both  at 
the  large  copper  imperial  coins.  the  beginning  and  end  of  Caligula's  roign 

*  He  did  not  arrive  at  Bome  till  after  the  See  p.  26,  n.  7. 

death  of  Tiberius.     Like  bis  predecessor,  he  *  It  appears  from  Dio  Cassius  and  Sueto- 

had  governed  Jud«a  during  ten   or  eleven  nins  that  this  was  part  of  a  general  sjstem  far 

years,  the  emperor  having  a  great  dislike  to  extending  the  worship  of  himself  through  the 

freqneot  changes  in  the  provinces.  empire. 
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Petronius,  who  foresaw  what  the  struggle  must  be,  wrote  letters  of 
expostulation  to  his  master :  Agrippa,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  implored 
his  patron  to  pause  in  what  he  did :  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  venerable  and  learned  Philo  ^  was  himself  conmiissioned  to 
state  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Every  thing 
appeared  to  be  hopeless,  when  the  murder  of  Caligula,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  in  the  year  41,  gave  a  sudden  relief  to  the  persecuted 
people. 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  (a.d.  41)  the  Holy  Land  had  a  king 
once  more.  Jud®a  was  added  to  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas,  and 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  ruled  over  the  wide  territory  which  had  been  governed 
by  his  grandfather.  With  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
portionate suflfering  came  upon  the  Christians.  The  '^  rest "  which,  in  the 
distractions  of  Caligula's  reign,  the  Churches  had  enjoyed  ^^  throughout  all 
Judsa,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,"  was  now  at  an  end.  ^^  About  this  time 
Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church." 
He  slew  one  Apostle,  and  ^^  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  imprison  another.  But  he  was  not  long  spared  to  seek  popularity 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  murder  and  oppress  the  Christians.  In  the  year  44 
he  perished  by  that  sudden  and  dreadful  death  which  is  recorded  in  detail 
by  Josephus  and  St.  Luke.'  In  close  coincidence  with  this  event  we  have 
the  mention  of  a  certain  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.'  Here,  then, 
we  have  one  of  those  lines  of  intersection  between  the  sacred  history  and 
the  general  history  of  the  world,  on  which  the  attention  of  intelligent 
Christians  ought  to  be  fixed.  This  year,  44  a.d.,  and  another  year,  the 
year  60  a.d.  (in  which  Felix  ceased  to  be  the  governor  of  Judsaa,  and, 
leaving  St.  Paul  bound  at  Csdsarea,  was  succeeded  by  Festus),  are  the 
two  chronological  pivots  of  the  apostolic  history.'  By  help  of  them  we 
find  its  exact  place  in  the  wider  history  of  the  world.    Between  these 

1  Bee  abore,  pp.  9, 84,  and  60.    Philo'f  ao-  (lee  below,  p.  117).    Anger  has  shown  that 

eoont  of  thia  embassy  is,  next  after  Josephos,  this  famine  most  be  assigned  to  the  interral 

the  most  important  writing  of  the  period  for  between  44  and  47 ;  and  Wieseler  has  fixed 

throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  it  more  closelj  to  the  jear  45.    See  the  Chron- 

Calignla's  reign.      The  Jewish  enyojs  had  ological  Table  at  the  end  of  the  volnme. 
ibehr  intenriew  with  the  emperor  at  Pnteoli,  in  'It  onght  to  be  stated,  that  the  latter  date 

the  antamn  of  the  same  year  (40  a.d.)  in  cannot  be  established  by  the  same  exact  proof 

which  he  bad  made  his  progress  through  Qanl  as  the  former;  but,  as  a  political  fact^  it  must 

to  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  always  be  a  cardinal  point  of  reference  in  any 

'  Afit.  xix.  8.  Acts  xiL  The  proof  that  his  system  of  Scripture  chronology.    Anger  and 

death  took  place  in  44  may  be  seen  in  Anger  Wieseler,  by  a  carefnl  induction  of  particulars, 

and  Wieseler;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  doubted  haye  made  it  highly  probable  that  Festus  suo- 

byany.    A  coincident  and  corroboratiye  proof  ceeded  Felix  in  the  year  60.    More  will  be 

of  the  time  of  St  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem  said  on  this  snbjeot  when  we  come  to  Acts 

in  afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  Famine,  xxir.  S7. 
which  is  doabtless  that  recorded  by  Josepbna 
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two  limits  the  greater  part  of  what  we  are  told  of  St  Paid  is  situated  and 
included. 

Using  the  year  44  as  a  starting-point  for  the  future,  we  gain  a  new  light 
for  tracing  the  Apostle's  steps.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  successire  intervals  of  his  life,  in  order  to  see  him  at  every  point, 
in  his  connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  Empire.  Wo  shall  observe 
this  often  as  we  proceed.  At  present  it  is  more  important  to  remark  that 
the  same  date  throws  some  light  on  that  earlier  part  of  the  Apostle- s  path 
which  is  confessedly  obscure.  Beckoning  backwards,  we  remember  that 
"  three  years  "  intervened  between  his  conversion  and  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem.^ Those  who  assign  the  former  event  to  39  or  40,  and  those  who  fix 
on  37  or  some  earlier  year,  differ  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  spent  at 
Tarsus,  or  in  "  Syria  and  Oilicia."  *  All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty 
is,  that  St.  Paul  was  converted  more  than  three  years  before  the  year  44.* 

The  date  thus  important  for  all  students  of  Bible  chronology  is  worthy 
of  special  regard  by  the  Christians  of  Britain.  For  in  that  year  the 
Emperor  Claudius  returned  from  the  shores  of  this  island  to  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  empire.  He  came  here  in  command  of  a  military  expedition,  to 
complete  the  work  which  the  landing  of  C»sar,  a  century  before,  had 
begun,  or  at  least  predicted.^  When  Claudius  was  in  Britain,  its  inhabit- 
ants were  not  Christian.  They  could  hardly  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
have  been  civilized.  He  came,  as  he  thought,  to  add  a  barbarous  province 
to  his  already  gigantic  empire ;  but  he  really  came  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  silent  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  troops  were  the  instru- 
ments of  bringing  among  our  barbarous  ancestors  those  charities  which 
were  just  then  beginning  to  display  themselves '  in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
A  "  new  name  "  was  faintly  rising  on  the  Syrian  shore,  which  was  destined 
to  spread  like  the  cloud  seen  by  the  Prophet's  servant  from  ihe  brow  of 
Mount  Carmel.  A  better  civilization,  a  better  citizenship,  than  that  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  was  preparing  for  us  and  for  many.  One  Apostle  at 
Tarsus  was  waiting  for  his  call  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
Grentiles.  Another  Apostle  at  Joppa  was  receiving  a  divine  intimation 
that  ^^  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him."  * 

1  GaL  L  IS.  Tery  early,  ii  forced  to  allow  nine  or  ten  jean 

'  Acts  ix.  SO ;  Gal.  L  21.    Wieaeler,  with  for  the  time  spent  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

Schrader,  thinks  that  he  staid  at  Tarsus  only  *  Wieseler  places  the   Conversion  in  the 

half  a  year  or  a  year ;  Anger,  that  he  was  there  year  39  or  40. 

two  years,  between  41  and  43 ;  Hemsen,  that  *  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dio  Cassins, 

he  spent  there  the  years  40, 41,  and  42.  Among  that  the  emperor  left  Bome  in  July,  43,  and 

the  English  writers,  Bp.  Pearson  imagines  that  returned  in  January,  45. 

great  part  of  the  interval  after  39  was  passed  *  See  Acts  zi.  22-24,  and  27-3a 

bi  Syria ;  Burton,  who  places  the  conversioa  '  Acts  x.  34, 36. 
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If  we  could  ascertam  the  exact  chronological  arrangement  of  these 
passages  of  Apostolical  history,  great  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  circum* 
Btantial  details  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  the  Church,  and  on  the 
growth  of  the  Church's  conyiction  on  this  momentous  subject.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  meaning  and  results  of  the  fortnight 
spent  by  Paul  and  Peter  together  at  Jerusalem  (p.  97).  But  it  is  not 
permitted  to  us  to  know  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  different 
Apostles  were  illuminated.  We  have  not  been  informed  whether  Paul 
ever  felt  the  difficulty  of  Peter, — whether  he  knew  from  the  first  the  full 
significance  of  his  call,  —  whether  he  learnt  the  truth  by  visions,  or  by  the 
gradual  workings  of  his  mind  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  All 
we  can  confidently  assert  is,  that  he  did  not  learn  from  St.  Peter  the 
mystery  ^^  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
as  it  was  now  revealed  unto  €k>d'8  holy  Apostles  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the 
Gbntiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of 
His  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel." ' 

If  St.  Paul  was  converted  in  89  or  40,  and  if  the  above-mentioned  rest 
of  the  Churches  was  in  the  last  years  of  Caligula  (a.d.  89-41),  and  if 
this  rest  was  the  occasion  of  that  journey  to  Lydda  and  Joppa  which  ulti- 
mately brought  St.  Peter  to  C»sarea,  then  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  was 
at  Damascus  or  in  Arabia  when  Cornelius  was  baptized.'  Paul  was  sum- 
moned to  evangelize  the  Heathen,  and  Peter  began  the  work,  almost 
simultaneously.  The  great  transaction  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Church  was  already  accomplished  when  the  two  Apostles  met  at  Jerusa- 
lem. St.  Paul  would  thus  learn  that  the  door  had  been  opened  for  him 
by  the  hand  of  another ;  and  when  he  went  to  Tarsus,  the  later  agree- 
ment^ might  then  have  been  partially  adopted,  that  he  should  <^  go 
to  the  Heathen,"  while  Peter  remained  as  the  Apostle  of  ^'  the  Circum- 
cision.*' 

If  we  are  to  bring  down  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  nearer  to  the  year 
44,  and  to  place  it  in  that  interval  of  time  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  Tarsus,* 
then  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  conversations  prepared  Peter's  mind 
for  the  change  which  was  at  hand,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  revolution 
of  opinion,  of  which  the  vision  at  Joppa  was  the  crisis  and  completion. 
Paul  might  learn  from  Peter  (as  possibly  also  from  Barnabas)  many  ot  the 

1  The  qaestion  touched  on  here,  yis.  when  *  Thia  is  Wieseler's  Tiew ;  but  his  ai^^- 

the  complete  truth  of  Christ  was  commanicat-  ments  are  not  conclusive.     By  some  (as  bj 

ed  to  St.  Paul,  eyidentlj  opens  a  wide  field  Schrader)  it  is  hastily  taken  for  granted  duu 

for  specubition.     It  is  weU  treated  by  Dr.  St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  at 

Daridson  {Introd.  toI.  ii.  pp.   75-80),  who  Damascus, 

belieres  that  the  full  disclosures  of  the  gospel  *  Gal.  ii.  9. 

were  made  to  him  in  Arabia.  *  On  the  duration  of  this  interral  see  aborts 

s£ph.iiL4-6.    See  CoL  L  86,  S7.  ,p.  105,n.S. 
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details  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  life.  And  Peter,  meanwhile,  might  gather 
from  Paul  some  of  those  higher  views  concerning  the  Gospel  which  pre- 
pared him  for  the  miracles  which  he  afterwards  saw  in  the  household  of 
the  Roman  centurion.  Whatever  might  be  the  obscurity  of  St.  Paul's 
early  knowledge,  whether  it  was  revealed  to  him  or  not  that  the  Gentile 
converts  would  be  called  to  overleap  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  on  their 
entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  —  he  could  not  fail  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  that  his  own  work  was  to  lie  among  the  (Gentiles.  This 
had  been  announced  to  him  at  his  first  conversion  (Acts  xxvi.  17, 18),  in 
the  words  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  15)  :  and  in  the  vision  preceding  his  re- 
tirement to  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  21),  the  words  which  conmianded  him  to 
go  were,  "  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles." 

In  considering,  then,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  to  have  happened 
after  this  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  and  before  the  mission  of 
Barnabas  to  Antioch,  we  are  adopting  the  opinion  most  in  accordance 
with  the  independent  standing-point  occupied  by  St.  Paul.  And  this, 
moreover,  is  the  view  which  harmonizes  best  with  the  narrative  of  Scrip- 
tare,  where  the  order  ought  to  be  reverently  reg;arded  as  well  as  the 
words.  In  the  order  of  Scripture  narration,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  preaching  of  Peter  at  Csesarea  was  chronologically  earlier  than  the 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Antioch,  it  is  at  least  brought  before  us  theologi- 
cally, as  the  be^nning  of  the  €k)spd  made  known  to  the  Heathen. 
When  an  important  change'  is  at  hand,  God  usually  causes  a  silent 
preparation  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  some  great  fact  occurs,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  general  movement.  Such  a  fkct 
was  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  and  so  we  must  consider  it. 

The  whole  transaction  is  related  and  reiterated  with  so  much  minute- 
ness,' that,  if  we  were  writing  a  history  of  the  Church,  we  should  be 
required  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length.  But  here  we  have  only  to  do  with  it 
as  the  point  of  union  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  as  the  bright  start- 
ing-point of  St.  Paul's  career.  A  few  words  may  be  allowed,  which  are 
suggested  by  this  view  of  the  transaction  as  a  typical  fact  in  the  progress 
of  (Jod's  dispensations.  The  two  men  to  whom  the  revelations  were  made, 
and  evon  the  places  where  the  Divine  interferences  occurred,  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  event.  Cornelius  was  in  Cssarea  and  St.  Peter  in  Joppa ; 
— the  Roman  soldier  in  the  modern  city,  which  was  built  and  named  in 
the  Emperor's  honor, —  the  Jewish  Apostle  in  the  ancient  seaport  which 
associates  its  name  with  the  early  passages  of  Hebrew  history,  —  with  the 
Toyage  of  Jonah,  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.' 

1  See  the  whole  namtiTe,  Acts  x.  1-zi.  19.      the  Apocrypha^  1  Etd.  y.  55 ;  1  Maoc  z.  75, 
>  Jonah  L  8;  S  Chr.  iL  16.     See  Joah.      xir.  5;  2  Mace.  xii.  3,  Ac. 
VOL  46 ;  Eiim  iiL  7,  and  rariooa  pasfages  in 
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All  the  splendor  of  Csesarea,  its  buildings  dnd  its  ships,  and  the  Temple 
of  Borne  and  the  Emperor,  which  the  sailors  saw  far  out  at  sea,'  all  has 
long  since  vanished.  Herod's  magnificent  citj  is  a  wreck  on  the  shore. 
A  few  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  the  harbor.  Joppa  lingers  on,  like  ihe 
Jewish  people,  dejected  but  not  destroyed.  Csdsarea  has  perished,  like 
the  Roman  Empire  which  called  it  into  existence. 

And  no  men  could  well  be  more  contrasted  with  each  other  than  those 
two  men,  in  whom  the  Heathen  and  Jewish  worlds  met  and  were  recon- 
ciled. We  know  what  Peter  was  —  a  Galilean  fisherman,  brought  up  in 
the  rudest  district  of  an  obscure  province,  with  no  learning  but  such  as 
he  might  have  gathered  in  the  synagogue  of  his  native  town.  All  his 
early  days  he  had  dragged  his  nets  in  the  lake  of  Genesareth.  And 
now  he  was  at  Joppa,  lodging  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  the 
Apostle  of  a  religion  that  was  to  change  the  world.  Cornelius  was  an 
officer  in  the  Roman  army.  No  name  was  more  honorable  at  Rome  than 
that  of  the  Cornelian  Simse.  It  was  the  name  borne  by  the  Scipios,  and 
by  Sulla,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  the  Roman  army,  as  in  the 
army  of  modern  Austria,  the  soldiers  were  drawn  from  different  countries 
and  spoke  different  languages.  Along  the  coast  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, many  of  them  were  recruited  from  Syria  and  Judaea.'  But  the  corps 
to  which  Cornelius  belonged  seems  to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  sep- 
arate from  the  legionary  soldiers,'  and  hence  called  the  "  Italian  cohort.** 
He  was  no  doubt  a  true-bom  Italian.  Educated  in  Rome,  or  some  pro- 
vincial town,  he  had  entered  upon  a  soldier's  life,  dreaming  perhaps  of 
military  glory,  but  dreaming  as  little  of  that  better  glory  which  now  sur- 
rounds the  Cornelian  name,  —  as  Peter  dreamed  at  the  lake  of  Genesa- 
reth of  becoming  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  of 
throyring  open  the  doors  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  dwellers  in  Asia 
and  AMca,  to  the  barbarians  on  the  remote  and  un visited  shores  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  tmdiscovered  countries  of  the  West. 

But  to  return  to  our  proper  narrative.  When  intelligence  came  to 
Jerusalem  that  Peter  had  broken  through  the  restraints  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  and  had  even  '*  eaten  **  at  the  table  of  the  Gentiles,^  there  was  gen- 
eral surprise  and  displeasure  among  ^^  those  of  the  circumcision.**  But 
when  he  explained  to  them  all  the  transaction,  they  approved  his  conduct, 
and  praised  (Jod  for  His  mercy  to  the  Heathen.'    And  soon  news  came 

^  A  fall  acoonnt  of  Cftsarea  will  be  given,  be  certain  **  Italian  yolonteers/'  mentioned  in 

when  we  come  to  the  period  of  St  Paul's  an  inscription  as  senring  in  Syria.  Akermann's 

imprisonment  there.  Numitmatic  III,  of  the  New  Ted.  p.  34. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  ziy.  15, 10;  War,  i.  17, 1.  *  Acts  xi.  3.    See  x.48.    Nosach  freedom 

'  Not  a  cohort  of  the  "  Legio  Italica"  and  of  intercourse  took  place  in  his  own  reception 

which  was  raised  by  Nero.    See  above,  p.  26,  of  his  Gentile  guests,  z.  23. 
Bote.    Possibly  the  corps  of  Cornelius  might  *  Acts  zi.  18.  ^^  . 
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from  a  greater  distance,  which  showed  that  the  same  unexpected  change 
was  operating  more  widely.  We  have  seen  that  the  persecution,  in  which 
Stephen  was  killed,  resulted  in  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Christians. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  spoke  to  their  Jewish  brethren  of  their  faith 
that  the  promises  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  dispersion  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  extended  even  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  along  the  Phoenician  coast  as  far  as  Antioch. 
For  some  time  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known  only  to  the  scattered 
children  of  Israel.^  But  at  length  some  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  natives 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  spoke  to  the  Greeks^  themselves  at  Antioch,  and 
the  Divine  Spirit  gave  such  power  to  the  Word,  that  a  vast  number 
"  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord."  The  news  was  not  long  in  travelling 
to  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  some  message  was  sent  in  haste  to  the  Apostles  of 
the  Church.  The  Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  might  be  perplexed  how 
to  deal  with  their  new  (Jentile  converts :  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  presence  of  Barnabas  might  be  anxiously  desired  by  the 
fellow-missionaries  of  his  native  island. 

We  ought  to  observe  the  honorable  place  which  the  island  of  Cyprus 
was  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  first  work  of  Christianity.  We  shall  soon 
trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Heathen  in  the  beginning  of  his 
travels  over  the  length  of  this  island ;  and  see  here  the  first  earthly 
potentate  converted,  and  linking  his  name  forever  with  that  of  St.  Paul.' 
Now,  while  Saul  is  yet  at  Tarsus,  men  of  Cyprus  are  made  the  instru- 
ments of  awakening  the  Gentiles ;  one  of  them  might  be  that  ^^  Mnason 
of  Cyprus,'*  who  afterwards  (then  "  a  disciple  of  old  standing  ")  was  his 
host  at  Jerusalem  ;^  and  Joses  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,^  whom  the  Apostles 
had  long  ago  called  ^'  the  Son  of  Consolation,"  and  who  had  removed  all 
the  prejudice  which  looked  suspiciously  on  Saul's  conversion,*  is  the  first 
teacher  sent  by  the  Mother-Church  to  the  new  disciples  at  Antioch.  "  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  He  rejoiced 
when  he  saw  what  God's  grace  was  doing ;  he  exhorted  ^  all  to  cling  fast 
to  the  Saviour  whom  they  had  found ;  and  he  labored  himself  with  abun- 

1  See  zi.  19,  SO.  nearij  simaltaneons,  that  of  Coroeliiu  being 

'  Aets  zi.  SO.    We  are  strongly  of  opinion  the  great  typical  transaction  on  which  oar 

that  the  correct  reading  here  is  not "  Grecians  "  attention  is  to  be  fixed. 

(A. v.),  bnt  Greeks,  probably  in  the  sense  of  •  Acts  xiii.  6-9. 

proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Thns  they  were  in  *  Acts  xxi.  16. 

the  same  position  as  Cornelias.    It  has  been  *  Acts  iv.  36.    See,  however,  the  next  note 

doobted  which  case  was  prior  in  point  of  time,  bat  one. 

Some  aro  of  opinion  that  the  erents  at  Antioch  *  Acts  iz.  27. 

took  place  first.    Others  believe  that  those  who  ^  Acts  zi.  23.    The  "  Son  of  Consolation," 

spoke  to  the  Greeks  at  Antioch  had  previoasly  of  iv.  36,  ooght  rather  to  be  transhUed  "  Son 

beard  of  the  conrersion  of  Cornelias.    There  of  Ezhorution  "  or  "  Son  of  Prophecy."   Set 


\  no  olgection  to  sappoting  the  two  cases      ziiL  1. 
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dant  success.  But  fooling  the  groatnoss  of  the  work,  and  remembering 
the  zeal  and  strong  character  of  his  friend,  whose  vocation  to  this  par- 
ticular task  of  instructing  the  Heathen  was  doubtless  well  known  to  him, 
"  he  departed  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.*' 

Whatever  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  Saul  came  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tarsus,  and  however  that  time  had  been  employed  by  him, — whether 
he  had  already  founded  any  of  those  churches  in  his  native  Cilicia,  which 
we  read  of  soon  after  (Acts  xv.  41), — whether  (as  is  highly  probable) 
he  had  there  undergone  any  of  those  manifold  labors  and  sufierings 
recorded  by  himself  (2  Cor.  xi.)  but  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  —  whether 
by  active  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles,  by  study  of  their  literature,  by 
travelling,  by  discoursing  with  the  philosophers,  he  had  been  making 
himself  acquainted  with  their  opinions  and  their  prejudices,  and  so  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  the  work  that  was  before  him,  —  or  whether  he  had 
been  waiting  in  silence  for  the  call  of  God's  providence,  praying  for  guid- 
ance from  above,  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  the  Gentiles,  and  gazing 
more  and  more  closely  on  the  plan  of  the  world's  redemption,  —  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  must  have  been  an  eventful  day  when  Barnabas, 
having  come  across  the  sea  from  Seleucia,  or  round  by  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Amanus,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Tarsus.  The  last 
time  the  two  friends  had  met  was  in  Jerusalem.  All  that  they  then 
hoped,  and  probably  more  than  they  then  thought  possible,  had  occurred. 
"  God  had  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life  '*  (xi.  18). 
Barnabas  had  ^'  seen  the  grace  of  Gk>d  "  (xi.  23)  with  his  owr  eyes  at 
Antioch ;  and  under  his  own  teaching  ^^  a  great  multitude ''  (xi.  24}  had 
been  ^'  added  to  the  Lord.''  But  he  needed  assistance.  He  needed  the 
presence  of  one  whose  wisdom  was  higher  than  his  own,  whose  zeal  was 
an  example  to  all,  and  whose  peculiar  mission  had  been  miraculously 
declared.  Saul  recognized  the  voice  of  God  in  the  words  of  Barnabas : 
and  the  two  friends  travelled  in  all  haste  to  the  Syrian  metropolis. 

There  they  continued  "  a  whole  year,*'  actively  prosecuting  the  sacred 
work,  teaching  and  confirming  those  who  joined  themselves  to  the  assem* 
blies  ^  of  the  ever-increasing  Church.  As  new  converts,  in  vast  numbers, 
came  in  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  began  to  lose  its 
ancient  appearance  of  a  Jewish  sect,'  and  to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  a 
great  self-existent  community,  in  the  face  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  possible,  and  eVen  natural,  that  the  Christians 
should  be  considered,  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Heathen  whose 
notice  they  attracted,  as  only  one  among  the  many  theological  parties, 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Dispersion.    But  when  Gren- 


1  8m  Aeti  zL  S«.  *  8«  abofo,  pp.  29  and  et. 
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tiles  began  to  listen  to  what  was  preached  concerning  Christ,  —  when 
they  were  united  as  brethren  on  equal  terms,  and  admitted  to  baptism 
without  the  necessity  of  previous  circumcision,  —  when  the  Mosaic 
features  of  this  society  were  lost  in  the  wider  character  of  the  New 
Covenant,  —  then  it  became  evident  that  these  men  were  something  more 
than  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  the  Essenes  ^  or  Herodians,  or  any  sect 
or  party  among  the  Jews.  Thus  a  new  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
human  race  came  into  existence  at  Antioch  about  the  year  44.  Thus 
Jews  and  (}en tiles,  who,  under  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  believed  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  ^*  were  first  called  ' 
Chridiam.** 

It  is  not  likelj  that  they  received  this  name  firom  the  Jews.  The 
'^  Children  of  Abraham '' '  emplojed  a  term  much  more  expressive  of 
hatred  and  contempt.  They  called  them  ^^  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes."  * 
These  disciples  of  Jesus  traced  their  origin  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee :  and 
it  was  a  proverb,  that  nothing  good  could  come  from  Nazareth.^  Besides 
this,  there  was  a  further  reason  why  the  Jews  would  not  have  called  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  by  the  name  of  "  Christians."  The  word  "  Christ  ** 
has  the  same  meaning  with  '^  Messiah ; "  and  the  Jews,  however  blinded 
and  prejudiced  on  this  subject,  would  never  have  used  so  sacred  a  word 
to  point  an  expression  of  mockery  and  derision ;  and  they  could  not 
have  used  it  in  grave  and  serious  earnest  to  designate  those  whom  they 
held  to  be  the  followers  of  a  false  Messiah,  a  fictitious  Christ.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  ^^  Christians  "  gave  this  name  to  themselves.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  their  own  letters,  we  find  them  designating  them- 
selves as  "  brethren,'*  "  disciples,"  "  believers,"  "  saints."  •  Only  in  two 
places  *  do  we  find  the  term  ^^  Christians ; "  and  in  both  instances  it  is 
implied  to  be  a  term  used  by  those  who  are  without.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  name  originated  with  the  Qentiles,  who  began  now  to  see 
that  this  new  sect  was  so  far  distinct  from  the  Jews,  that  they  might 
naturally  receive  a  new  designation.  And  the  form  of  the  word  implies 
that  ii  came  from  the  Romans,^  not  from  the  Greeks.  The  word 
**  Christ "  was  often  in  the  conversation  of  the  believers,  as  we  know  it  to 
have  been  constantlj  in  their  letters.  "  Christ "  was  the  title  of  Him, 
whom  they  avowed  as  their  leader  and  their  chief.    They  confessed  that 

1  8ee  abore,  p.  8S.  ^  So  we  read  in  the  Ciril  Wan  of  **  Mart 

s  Matt,  iit  9 ;  Luke  iii.  8 ;  John  tUL  89.  ans  "  and  "Pompeians  "  for  the  partisans  ot 

*  Acts  zziT.  5.  Marins  and  Pompej ;  and,  under  the  Empire, 
4  John  I  46.    Sea  John  TiL  41,  59 ;  Loke  of  "  Othonians  "  and  "  YiteUians  "  for  the  par 

ziii  9,  &c  tisans  of  Otho  and  AHteUins.    The  word  "  He 

*  Acts  XT.  98,  Ix.  98,  t.  14,  ix.  89;  Bom.  rodians  "  (Matt  xxii.  16;  Mark  iii.  6,  xiL  18) 
XT.  95 ;  Col.  L  9,  Ac  is  formed  exactly  in  the  same  way. 


•  Acts  xxTi  98,  and  1  Pet  IT.  16. 
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this  Christ  had  been  crucified ;  but  they  asserted  that  He  was  risen  firom 
the  dead,  and  that  He  guided  them  bj  His  invisible  power.  Thus 
'^  Christian "  was  the  name  which  naturally  found  its  place  in  the 
reproachful  language  of  their  enemies.^  In  the  first  instance,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  term  of  ridicule  and  derision.*  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Antioch  were  notorious  for  inventing 
names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  their  wit  .into  the  channels  of  ridi- 
cule.' In  every  way  there  is  something  very  significant  in  the  place 
where  we  first  received  the  name  we  bear.  Not  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  city  of  the  people  who  were  chosen  to  th^ 
exclusion  of  all  others,  but  in  a  Heathen  city,  the  Eastern  centre  of 
Greek  fashion  and  Roman  luxury ;  and  not  till  it  was  shown  that  the 
New  Covenant  was  inclusive  of  all  others  ;  then  and  there  we  were  first 
called  Christians,  and  the  Church  received  from  the  world  its  true  and 
honorable  name. 

In  narrating  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  now  be  our  duty  to  speak 
of  Antioch,  not  Jerusalem,  as  his  point  of  departure  and  return.  Let 
us  look,  more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  necessary,  at  its  character, 
its  history,  and  its  appearance.  The  position  which  it  occupied  near  the 
abrupt  angle  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
opening  where  the  Orontes  passes  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 
Taurus,  has  already  been  noticed.*  And  we  have  mentioned  the  numer- 
ous colony  of  Jews  which  Seleucus  introduced  into  his  capital,  and 
raised  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Greeks.'  There  was  every 
thing  in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  this  city,  to  make  it  a  place 
of  concourse  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people.  By  its  harbor  of  Se- 
leucia  it  was  in  communication  with  aU  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  through  the  open  country  behind  the  Lebanon,  it  was  conveniently 
approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  It  united 
the  inland  advantages  of  Aleppo  with  the  maritime  opportunities  of 
Smyrna.  It  was  almost  an  oriental  Rome,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the 
civUized  life  of  the  Empire  found  some  representative.    Through   the 

^  It  ii  A  Latin  deriratiye  from  the  Greek  *'  Christian  "  is  used  so  prorerbiallj  for  aA 
tenn  for  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  It  is  con-  that  is  good,  that  it  has  been  applied  to  bener- 
nected  with  the  office,  not  the  name,  oi  our  olent  actions  in  which  Jews  have  participated. 
Sayionr;  which  harmonizes  with  the  impor-  ^  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  it  soon 
tant  foct,  that  in  the  Epistles  He  b  nsoally  became  a  title  of  glory.  Julian  tried  to  sub- 
called  not  "  Jesus  "  but  "  Christ."  The  word  stitute  the  term  "  Galilean  "  for  "  Christian." 
"Jesuit"  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  Greek  •  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  driven  oat  of 
^mn  Latin)  did  not  come  into  the  vocabulary  the  city  by  their  insults,  and  sailed  away  (like 
of  the  Church  till  after  the  lapse  of  1,500  years.  St.  Paul)  from  Selenda  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  word  *' Jes-  visited  Paphos.  See  Ch.  X. 
nit "  if  a  proverbial  term  of  reproach,  even  in  *  P.  19. 
Boraan-Catholic  countries;  while   the  word          *  P.  16. 
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first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  what  Constantinople 
became  afterwards,  ^^  the  Gate  of  the  East."  And,  indeed,  the  glory  of 
the  citj  of  Ignatius  was  only  gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  city  of 
Chrysostom.  That  great  preacher  and  commentator  himself,  who  knew 
them  both  by  familiar  residence,  always  speaks  of  Antioch  with  peculiar 
reverence,^  as  the  patriarchal  city  of  the  Christian  name. 

There  is  something  curiously  prophetic  in  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  the  first  founding  of  this  city.  Like  Bomulus  on  the  Palatini, 
Seleucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight  of  birds  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Casius.  An  eagle  took  a  fragment  of  the  flesh  of  his  sacrifice, 
and  carried  it  to  a  point  on  the  seashore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.  There  he  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  Sdeueia^ 
after  his  own  name.  This  was  on  the  23d  of  April.  Again,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  he  sacrificed  on  the  hill  Silpius ;  and  then  repeated  the  cere- 
mony and  watched  the  auguries  at  the  city  of  Antigonia,  which  his 
vanquished  rival,  Antigonus,  had  begun  and  left  unfinished.  An  eagle 
again  decided  that  this  was  not  to  be  his  own  metropolis,  and  carried  the 
flesh  to  the  hill  Silpius,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about 
the  place  where  it  turns  fi-om  a  northerly  to  a  westerly  direction.  Five 
or  six  thousand  Athenians  and  Macedonians  were  ordered  to  convey  the 
stones  and  timber  of  Antigonia  down  the  river ;  and  Antioch  was  founded 
by  Seleucus,  and  called  after  his  father's  name.* 

This  fable,  invented  perhaps  to  give  a  mythological  sanction  to  what 
was  really  an  act  of  sagacious  prudence  and  princely  ambiticm,  is  well 
worth  remembering.  Seleucus  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  Antigonus  in  choosing  a  site  for  his  capital,  which  should  place  it  in 
ready  communication  both  with  the  shores  of  Greece  and  with  his  eastern 
territories  on  the  (Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and  he  followed  the  example 
promptly,  and  completed  his  work  with  sumptuous  magnificence.  Few 
princes  have  ever  lived  with  so  great  a  passion  for  the  building  of  cities ; 
and  this  is  a  feature  of  his  character  which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed  in 
this  narrative.  Two  at  least  of  his  cities  in  Asia  Minor  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  These  are  the  Pisidian  Antioch^ 
and  the  Phrygian  Laodicsea,*  one  called  by  the  name  of  his  father,  the 
other  of  his  mother.  He  is  said  to  have  built  in  all  nine  Seleucias,  six- 
teen Antiochs,  and  six  Laodicsdas.      This  love  of  commemorating  the 

1  In  Ids  homfliet  on  St.  M  tthew  he  teUf  *  See  Acts  zili  4. 

^people  of  Antioch,  that  though  they  boasted  *  Some  say  that  Sdencns  called  the  dty 

of  thdr  city's  pre-eminence  in  haying  first  en-  after  his  son. 

ioyed  the  Christian  name,  they  were  wilUng  *  Acts  xiii.  14,  ziT.  SI ;  S  Tim.  iii  11. 

«nongh  to  be  sorpassed  in  Christian  yirtae  by  *  Coloss.  iv.  13,  15,  10     See  Ber.  i.  11, 

«ioie  home^  dtiet.  iii.  14. 
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members  of  his  family  was  conspicuous  in  his  works  by  the  Orontes. 
Besides  Seleucia  and  Antioch,  he  built,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
a  LaodidBa  in  honor  of  his  mother,  aiid  an  Apamea  in  honor  of  hia 
wife.  But  bj  far  the  most  famous  of  these  four  cities  was  the  Sjrian 
Antioch. 

We  must  allude  to  its  edifices  and  ornaments  only  so  far  as  thej  are 
due  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  the  first  fire  Cassars  of  Bome.^  If 
we  were  to  allow  our  description  to  wander  to  the  times  of  Justinian  or 
the  Crusaders,  though  these  are  the  times  of  Antioch's  greatest  glory,  we 
should  be  trespassing  on  a  period  of  history  which  does  not  belong  to  us 
Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  describes  the  city  as  a  Tetrapolis,  or 
union  of  four  cities.  The  two  first  were  erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
himself,  in  the  situation  abeady  described,  between  Mount  Silpius  and 
the  river,  on  that  wide  space  of  level  ground  where  a  few  poor  habita- 
tions still  remain  by  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  The  river  has  gradually 
changed  its  course  and  appearance,  as  the  city  has  decayed.  Once  it 
flowed  round  an  island  which,  like  the  island  in  the  Seine,'  by  its  thor- 
oughfares and  bridges,  and  its  own  noble  buildings,  became  part  of  a 
magnificent  whole.  But,  in  Paris,  the  Old  City  is  on  the  island ;  in 
Antioch,  it  was  the  New  City,  built  by  the  second  Seleucus  and  the  third 
Antiochus.  Its  chief  features  were  a  palace,  and  an  arch  like  that  of 
Napoleon.  The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  Tetrapolis  was  built  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  where  Mount  Silpius  rises  abruptly  on  the  south. 
On  one  of  its  craggy  sunmiits  he  placed,  in  the  fervor  of  his  Bomanizing 
mania,*  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  on  another,  a 
strong  citadel,  which  dwindled  to  the  Saracen  Castle  of  the  first  Crusade. 
At  the  rugged  bases  of  the  mountain,  the  ground  was  levelled  for  a 
glorious  street,  which  extended  for  four  miles  across  the  length  of  the 
city,  and  where  sheltered  crowds  could  walk  through  continuous  colon- 
nades from  the  eastern  to  the  western  suburb.^  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  ascending  to  the  heights  and  returning  to 
the  river,  does  not  deviate  very  widely  in  its  course  from  the  wall  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  can  still  be  traced  by  the  fragments  of  ruined  tow- 
ers. This  wall  is  assigned  by  a  Byzantine  writer  to  Tiberius,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  Emperor  only  repaired  what  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  built.*    Turning  now  to  the  period  of  the  Empire,  we  find 

^  In  our  larger  editkmt  Is  a  plmn  of  the  *  See  abore,  p.  25,  n.  I. 

ancient  dtj,  adopted  (with  some  modifications)  *  A  comparison  has  been  instituted  above 

fit>m  the  |dan  in  the  woiIl  mentioned  below,  n.  between  Paris  and  Antioch :  and  it  is  hardlj 

6.    See  a  ftdler  account  of  Antioch  in  Dr.  possible  now  (1860)  to  rerise  this  paragraph 

Smith's  Diet  cf  Geog,  for  the  press  without  alluding  to  the  Rue  de 

*  Julian  the  Apostate  suggests  a  parallel  Riyoli. 
between  Paris  and  Antioch.     See  Gibbon's  *  See  MOUer,  Aniiq.  Antioek,  pp.  M  and 

'9thM.daMeh.pfn.  •!.  Digitized  by  vaOOgle 
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that  Antioch  had  memorials  of  all  the  great  Romans  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  as  yet  m  this  biography.  When  Pompey  was  defeated 
by  OiBsaTy  the  conqueror^s  name  was  perpetuated  in  this  Eastern  city  by 
an  aqueduct  and  by  baths,  and  by  a  basilica  called  Osdsarium.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippa^  built  in  all  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  Herod 
of  Judaoa  followed  the  example  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Both  found 
employment  for  their  munificence  at  Antioch.  A  gay  suburb  rose  under 
the  patronage  of  the  one,  and  the  other  contributed  a  road  and  a  portico. 
The  reign  of  Tiberius  was  less  remarkable  for  great  architectural  works ; 
but  the  Syrians  by  the  Orontes  had  to  thank  him  for  many  improvements 
und  restorations  in  their  city.  Even  the  four  years  of  his  successor  left 
behind  them  the  aqueduct  and  the  baths  of  Caligula. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  easily  inferred  from  the  influences 
which  presided  over  the  city^s  growth.  Its  successive  enlargement  by  the 
Seleucids  proves  that  their  numbers  rapidly  increased  from  the  first. 
The  population  swelled  still  further,  when,  instead  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it  became  the  residence  of  Soman  gov- 
ernors. The  mixed  multitude  received  new  and  important  additions 
in  the  officials  who  were  connected  with  the  details  of  provincial  admin- 
istration. Luxurious  Romans  were  attracted  by  its  beautiful  climate. 
New  wants  continually  multiplied  the  business  of  its  commerce.  Its 
gardens  and  houses  grew  and  extended  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Many  are  the  allusions  to  Antioch,  in  the  history  of  those  times,  as  a  place 
of  singular  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Here  and  there,  an  elevating 
thought  is  associated  with  its  name.  Poets  have  spent  their  young  days 
at  Antioch,'  great  generals  have  died  there,'  emperors  have  visited  and 
admired  it.^  But,  for  the  most  part,  its  population  was  a  worthless  rab- 
ble of  Greeks  and  Orientals.  The  frivolous  amusements  of  the  theatre 
were  the  occupation  of  their  life.  Their  passion  for  races,  and  the  ridic- 
ulous party  quarrels'  connected  with  them,  were  the  patterns  of  those 
which  afterwards  became  the  disgrace  of  Byzantium.  The  oriental  cle- 
ment of  superstition  and  imposture  was  not  less  active.  The  Chaldean 
astrologers  found  their  most  credulous  disciples  in  Antioch.*    Jewish 

^  This  friend  of  Angnstiit  and  Mmoaum  to  GermaaiGns   and   hie  noble-minded  wifb. 

mnat   be  careftillj  disdngniahed   from   that  And  yet  they  were  the  parents  of  Calignla. 
grandflon  of  Herod  who  bore  the  tame  name,  *  For  all  that  long  series  of  emperors  whose 

and  whose  death  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  names  are  connected  with  Antioch,  see  Miiller. 
chapter.    For  the  works  of  Herod  the  Great  *  The  Blue  Faction  and  the  Green  Factum 

at  Antioch,  see  Joseph.  Ani.  zri  5,  3 ;  War,  were  notorious  under  the  reigns  of  Calignla 

L  21,  U.    «  and  Claudius.    Both  emperors  patronised  the 

>  See  Cic.  pro  Archia  Poeta,  latter. 

"  All  readers  of  Tacitus  will  recognise  the  *  Chrysostom  complains  that  eren  Chris- 

aUnaion.    (See  Ann.  ii.  72.)    It  is  not  possible  tians,  in  his  day,  were  led  away  by  this  passion 

10  write  about  Antioch  without  some  allusion  for  horoscopes.    Jnyenal^ujffcu  Jv'U^^^S^lc 
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impostors,^  sufficiently  common  throughout  the  East,  found  their  best 
opportunities  here.  It  is  probable  that  no  populations  haye  ever  be-en 
more  abandoned  than  those  of  oriental  Greek  cities  under  the  BoiLan 
Empire,  and  of  these  cities  Antioch  was  the  greatest  and  the  wor»t.^ 
If  we  wish  to  realize  the  appearance  and  reality  of  the  complict  ted 
Heathenism  of  the  first  Christian  century,  we  must  endeavor  to  im- 
agine the  scene  of  that  suburb,  the  famous  Daphne,'  with  its  foun';i\in8 
and  groves  of  bay-trees,  its  bright  buildings,  its  crowds  of  licenuous 
votaries,  its  statue  of  Apollo,  —  where,  under  the  climate  of  Syria  and 
the  wealtliy  patronage  of  Rome,  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  aud  in 
art  had  created  a  sanctuary  for  a  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 

Thus,  if  any  city,  in  the  first  century,  was  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Heathen  Queen  and  Metropolis  of  the  East,  that  city  was  Antioch.  She 
was  represented,  in  a  famous  allegorical  statue,  as  a  female  figure,  s^oited 
on  a  rock  and  crowned,  with  the  river  Orontes  at  her  feet.^  With  this 
image,  which  art  has  made  perpetual,  we  conclude  our  description. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  it  to  the  age  of  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
when  Judada  was  taken,  and  the  Western  Gkite,  decorated  with  the  spoils, 
was  called  the  '*  Gate  of  the  Cherubim,"*  —  or  to  the  Saracen  age,  when, 
after  many  years  of  Christian  history  and  Christian  mythology,  we  find 
the  "  Gate  of  St.  Paul "  placed  opposite  the  "  Gate  of  St.  George,"  and 
when  Duke  (Jodfrey  pitched  his  camp  between  the  river  and  the  city- 
wall.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  earthquakes,  the  constant 
enemy  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  have  so  altered  the  very  appearance  of  its 
site,  that  such  description  would  be  of  little  use.  As  the  Vesuvius  of 
Virgil  or  Pliny  would  hardly  be  recognized  in  the  angry  neighbor  of  mod- 
em Naples,  so  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  dislocated  crags,  which 
still  rise  above  the  Orontes,  are  greatly  altered  in  form  from  the  fort- 
crowned  heights  of  Seleucus  or  Tiberius,  Justinian  or  Tancred. 

Earthquakes  occurred  in  each  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.* 
And  it  is  likely  that,  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  engaged  in  their 

tions  of  Heathen  Borne  to  Antioch.     "In  *  For  this  celebrated  statae  of  the  Tif^ 

Tiberim  deflnxit  Orontet."  'kvTtoxeiac.  or  Qenius  of  Antioch,  #o  constantly 

*  Compare  the  cases  of  Simon  ICsgns  (Acts  represrated  on  coins,  see  Miiller,  Antiq,  And- 

Tiii.)y  Eljmas  the  Sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.),  and  oc^  pp.  85-41.    The  engraving  here  given  is 

the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix.).    We  shall  hare  fix>m  Pistolesi's  Vaticano, 
occasion  to  retom  to  this  subject  again.  *  The  Byzantine  writer  Malalas  sajs,  that 

>  Ausonius  hesitates  between  Antioch  and  Titus  bailt  a  theatre  at  Antioch  where  a  tjna 

Alexandria,  as  to  the  rank  thej  oocnpied  in  gogne  had  been, 
eminence  and  yioe.  *  One  earthquake,  according   to  Malalas, 

'  Gibbon's    description   of   Daphne    (ch.  occurred  on  the  morning  of  March  S3,  in  the 

zxiii.)  is  well  known.    The  sanctuary  was  on  year  37,  and  another  soon  afterwards, 
the  high  ground,  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
8  W.  of  Antioch.   See  Smith's  Die.  eT^BtUf. 
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apostolic  work,  parts  of  the  city  had  somethmg  of  that  appearance  which 
still  makes  Lisbon  dreary,  new  and  handsome  buildings  being  raised  in 
close  prozimitj  to  the  ruins  left  by  the  iate  calamity.  It  is  remarkable 
how  often  great  physical  calamities  are  permitted  by  God  to  follow  in 
close  succession  to  each  other.  That  age,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  visited  by  earthquakes,  was  presently  visited  by  famine.  The  reign 
of  Claudius,  fjpom  bad  harvests  or  other  causes,  was  'a  period  of  general 
distress  and  scarcity  "  over  the  whole  world."  *  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  famine  was  so  severe,  that  the 
price  of  food  became  enormous,  and  great  numbers  perished.*  At  this 
time  it  happened  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene,  and 
a  recent  convert  to  Judaism,  came  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Moved  with 
compassion  for  the  misery  she  saw  around  her,  she  sent  to  purchase  corn 
from  Alexandria  and  figs  from  Cyprus,  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 
Izates  himself  (who  had  also  been  converted  by  one  who  bore  the  same 
name*  with  him  who  baptized  St  Paul)  shared  the  charitable  feeUngs  of 
his  mother,  and  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  Jerusalem. 

While  this  relief  came  from  Assyria,  from  Cyprus,  and  from  Africa  to 
the  Jewish  sufierers  in  Judssa,  God  did  not  suffer  His  own  Christian 
people,  probably  the  poorest  and  certainly  the  most  disregarded  in  that 
country,  to  perish  in  the  general  distress.  And  their  relief  also  came  from 
nearly  the  same  quarters.  While  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  evangelizing 
the  Syrian  capital,  and  gathering  in  the  harvest,  the  first  seeds  of  which 
had  been  sown  by  "  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,"  certain  prophets  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  one  of  them  named  Agabus  an- 
nounced that  a  time  of  famine  was  at  hand.^  The  Gentile  disciples  felt 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  closest  link  to  those  Jewish  brethren  whom 
though  they  had  never  seen  they  loved.  "  For  if  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  was  also  to  minister 
unto  them  in  carnal  things."  •  No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the 
coming  distress.  All  the  members  of  the  Christian  community,  according 
to  their  means, "  determined  to  send  relief,'*  Saul  and  Barnabas  being 
chosen  to  take  the  contribution  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem.* 

About  the  time  when  these  messengers  came  to  the  Holy  City  on  their 
errand  of  love,  a  worse  calamity  than  that  of  famine  had  fallen  upon  the 

^  Beiides  the  famine  in  JudmtL,  we  read  of  the  ocmrt  of  Adiabene,  and  thna  obtained  infla- 

4hree  othen  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  one  in  enoe  with  the  king.    (Joseph.  AnL  xz.  2,  3.) 

Qreeoe,  mentioned  hj  Bnsebins,  and  two  in  See  what  has  been  said  above  (pp.  18,  and  93, 

Borne,  the  first  mentioned  bj  Dio  Cassins,  the  n.  4)  abont  the  female  proaeljtei  at  Damaaeos 

aeoond  bj  Tadtns.  and  Iconiom. 

*  Am.  m.  1ft,  3,  xz.  S,  ft,  and  6,  2.  *  Acts  zL  28. 

'  This  Ananias  was  a  Jewish  merchant,  *  Bom.  zr.  27. 

who  made  proselytes  among  the  wcnnen  abont  *  Acts  zL  29, 30. 
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Church.  One  Apostle  had  been  murdered,  and  another  was  in  prison. 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers, 
James  and  John.  One  died  before  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury ;  the  other  lived  on  to  its  close.  One  was  removed  just  when  bis 
Master's  kingdom,  concerning  which  he  had  so  eagerly  inquired,^  was  be- 
ginning to  show  its  real  character;  he  probably  never  heard  the  word 
^^  Christian  "  pronotmced.  Zebedee's  oilier  son  remained  till  the  anti- 
Christian  *  enemies  of  the  faith  were  ^^  already  come,"  and  was  laboring 
against  them  when  his  brother  had  been  fifty  years  at  rest  in  the  Lord. 
He  who  had  foretold  the  long  service  of  St.  John  revealed  to  St.  Peter 
that  he  should  die  by  a  violent  death.*  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 
Herod  had  bound  him  with  two  chains.  Besides  the  soldiers  who  watched 
his  sleep,  guards  were  placed  before  the  door  of  the  prison.^  And  '^  after 
the  passover  "  *  the  king  intended  to  bring  him  out  and  gratify  the  people 
with  his  death.  But  Herod's  death  was  nearer  than  St.  Peter's.  For  a 
moment  we  see  the  Apostle  in  captivity  and  the  king  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  But  before  the  autumn  a  dreadful  change  had  taken  place. 
On  the  1st  of  August  (we  follow  a  probable  calculation,'  and  borrow  some 
circumstances  from  the  Jewish  historian)  ^  there  was  a  great  commemora- 
tion in  Csdsarea.  Some  say  it  was  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's  safe  return 
from  the  island  of  Britain.  However  this  might  be,  the  city  was  crowded, 
and  Herod  was  there.  On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  he  came  into  the 
theatre.  That  theatre  had  been  erected  by  his  grandfather,^  who  had 
murdered  the  Innocents ;  and  now  the  grandson  was  there,  who  had  mur- 
dered an  Apostle.  The  stone  seats,  rising  in  a  great  semicircle,  tier  above 
tier,  were  covered  with  an  excited  multitude.  The  king  came  in,  clothed 
in  magnificent  robes,  of  which  silver  was  the  costly  and  brilliant  material. 
It  was  early  in  tiie  day,  and  the  sim's  rays  fell  upon  the  king,  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders  were  dazzled  with  the  brightness  which  surrounded 
him.  Voices  from  the  crowd,  here  and  there,  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
apparition  of  something  divine.  And  when  he  spoke  and  made  an  oration 
to  the  people,  they  gave  a  shout,  sa^g,  '^  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God  and  not 

1  See  Mark  x.  S&-46 ;  Acti  i.  e.  'See  JoMph.  AnL  xr.  9,  6.    It  is  from 

*  1  John  ii.  18,  iv.  8 ;  S  John  7.  hit  narratiye  (xiz.  8»  2)  that  we  know  the 

*  John  xxi.  18-22.    See  2  Pet.  i.  14.  theatre  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Agrippa's 

*  For  the  question  of  the  distribntton  of  death-stroke.  The  "throne"  (Acts  xii.  21) 
soldiers  on  this  occasion,  we  may  refer  to  is  the  official  "  tribanal/'  as  in  Acts  zyiii.  12, 
Hackett's  notes  on  ▼.  4  and  t.  40.  16, 17.    Josephus  says  nothing  of  the  quarrel 

*  Inadvertentlj  translated  "after  Easter"  with  the  Tjrians  and  Sidonians.  Probably 
in  the  A.  V.  Acts  xii.  4.  it  arose  simply  from  mercantile  relations  (bee 

*  That  of  VTieseler.  1   Kings  y.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  and  their 
7  Compare  Acts  xii.  80-24  with  Josephus,      desire  for  reconciliation  (Acts  xii.  20)  would 

AtU,  xix.  8,  A  naturally  be  increased  by  the  existing  fiunine. 
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of  a  man/'  But  in  the  midst  of  this  idolatrous  ostentation  the  angel  of 
God  suddenly  smote  him.  He  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre  a  dying  man, 
and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was  dead. 

Tliis  was  that  year,  44,*  on  which  we  have  already  said  so  much.  The 
country  was  placed  again  under  Roman  governors,  and  hard  times  were 
at  hand  for  the  Jews.  Herod  Agrippa  had  courted  their  &vor.  He  had 
done  much  for  them,  and  was  preparing  to  do  more.  Josephus  tells  us, 
that  ^^  he  had  begun  to  encompass  Jerusalem  with  a  wall,  which,  had  it 
been  brought  to  perfection,  would  have  made  it  impracticable  for  the 
Romans  to  take  the  city  by  siege:  but  his  death,  which  happened  at 
G»sarea,  before  he  had  raised  the  walls  to  their  due  height,  prevented 
him." '  That  part  of  the  city,  which  this  boundary  was  intended  to  enclose, 
was  a  suburb  when  St.  Paul  was  converted.  The  work  was  not  completed 
till  the  Jews  were  preparing  for  their  final  struggle  with  the  Romans :  and 
the  Apostle,  when  he  came  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  must  have  noticed 
the  unfinished  wall  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  old  Damascus  gate.  We 
cannot  determine  the  season  of  the  year  when  he  passed  this  way.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  the  year  itself  was  44  or  45.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  when  St.  Peter  was  in  prison,  or  that 
he  was  praying  with  those  anxious  disciples  at  the  ^^  house  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.''  ^  But  there  is  this  link  of 
interesting  connection  between  that  house  and  St.  Paul,  that  it  was  the 
familiar  home  of  one  who  was  afterwards  (not always^  without  cause  for 
anxiety  or  reproof)  a  companion  of  his  journeys.  When  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  they  were  attended  by  ^^  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark."  With  the  afiection  of  Abraham  towards  Lot,  his  kinsman ' 
Barnabas  withdrew  him  from  the  scene  of  persecution.  We  need  not 
doubt  that  higher  motives  were  added,  —  that  at  the  first,  as  at  the  last,* 
St.  Paul  regarded  him  as  ^^  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry." 

Thus  attended,  the  Apostle  willingly  retraced  his  steps  towards  Antioch. 
A  field  of  noble  enterprise  was  before  him.  He  could  not  doubt  that  Gk>d, 
who  had  so  prepared  him,  would  work  by  his  means  great  conversions 
among  the  Heathen.  At  this  point  of  his  life,  we  cannot  avoid  noticuig 
those  circumstances  of  inward  and  outward  preparation,  which  fitted  him 
for  his  peculiar  position  of  standing  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.    He 

^  Bomaa-Catholic  writers  here  fnaert  Tari-  to  hare  lield  the  See  of  Antioch  for  lefen  yean 

out  paaiaget  of  the  traditionaxj  life  of  St.  before  that  of  Borne. 
Peter;    hia  jonrnej  from  Antioch  through  *  War,  iL  11,  6. 

Asia  Minor  to  Borne ;  hia  meeting  with  Simon  '  Acts  xii.  12. 

Hagok,  Ac,  and  the  other  Apostles ;  their  *  See  Acts  ziii.  13,  xr.  37-39. 

general  separation  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  *  Not  neoessarilj  <' nq>hew."    SeeafotvM 

Oeotiles  ui  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  formation  note  on  CoL  ir.  10. 
ortheApoatV»'Creed,&c   St  Peter  is  alleged  •  S  Tim.  It.  U.    See  below. 
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was  not  a  Saddaoee,  he  had  never  Hellenized,  — he  had  been  educated  at 
Jerusalem, —  everything  conspired  to  give  him  authority,  when  he  ad- 
dressed  his  countrymen  as  a  ^^  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  At  the  same 
time,  in  his  apostolical  relation  to  Christ,  he  was  quite  disconnected  with 
the  other  Apostles ;  he  had  come  in  silence  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  at 
a  distance  from  the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  had  early  overcome  those 
prejudices  which  impeded  so  many  in  their  approaches  to  the  Heathen. 
He  had  just  been  long  enough  at  Jerusalem  to  be  recognized  and  welcomed 
by  the  apostolic  college,^  but  not  long  enough  even  to  be  known  by  face 
^^  unto  the  churches  in  JudsBa.'*'  He  had  been  withdrawn  into  Cilicia 
till  the  baptism  of  (Gentiles  was  a  notorious  and  familiar  fact  to  those  very 
t^hurches.*  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  continuing  what  St.  Petor  had 
already  begun. 

And  if  the  Spirit  of  Ood  had  prepared  him  for  building  up  the  United 
Church  of  Jews  and  Qentiles,  and  the  Providence  of  Gk>d  had  directed  all 
the  stops  of  his  life  to  this  one  result,  we  are  called  on  to  notice  the 
singular  fitness  of  this  last  employment,  on  which  we  have  seen  him 
engaged,  for  assuaging  the  suspicious  feeling  which  separated  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Church.  In  quitting  for  a  time  his  Qentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  and  carrying  a  contribution  of  money  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem,  he  was  by  no  means  leaving  the  higher  work  for  the 
lower.  He  was  building  for  aftertimes.  The  interchange  of  mutual 
benevolence  was  a  safe  foundation  for  future  confidence.  Temporal  com- 
fort was  given  in  gratitude  for  spiritual  good  received.  The  Church's 
first  days  were  christened  with  charity.  No  sooner  was  its  new  name 
received,  in  token  of  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  than  the  sympa- 
thy of  its  members  was  asserted  by  the  work  of  practical  benevolence. 
We  need  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  that  work  the  words  which  St.  Paul 
used,  after  many  years,  of  another  collection  for  the  poor  Cliristians  in 
Jud»a :  — ^^  The  administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplies  the  need 
of  the  Saints,  but  overflows  in  many  thanksgivings  unto  God ;  while  they 
praise  QoA  for  this  proof  of  your  obedience  to  the  Glad  Tidings  of 
Christ"* 


Coin  of  dsodhis  und,  Agripp*  I.* 


tActiiz.t7.  *G«Li.».  «  S  Cor.  iz.  19-14. 

*  These  were  tlie  churches  of  Ljdda,8aioii,  *  From  the  British  Hvseom.    See  p.  ISO. 

JopiM,  Ac,  whidi  Peter  had  heeiiTisitin^  when      We  may  refer  here  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's  i 
hewassnmmoiiedtoCMarea.    Acts  ix.  39--iS.      note  on  Acts  xii.  1. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Beoood  F^ut  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. —Berelatioii  at  Antioch.— Pablie  Derotioni. — Do- 
partore  of  Bamabaa  and  Sanl.  —  The  Orontes. — HUtorj  and  Description  of  Seleocia.—* 
Vqjage  to  OTprns. — Salamis. — Boman  ProYindal  System.  —  Proconsuls  and  Fropnetors ; 
—  Sexgins  FWns. — Oriental  Impostors  at  Borne  and  in  the  Frorinces.— Eljrmas  Bap> 
jesna.  —  ffistoiy  of  Jewish  Names.  —  Sanl  and  PaoL 

THE  second  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  generally  reckoned  to 
begin  with  the  thirteenth  chapter.  At  this  point  St.  Paul  begins 
to  appear  as  the  principal  character ;  and  the  narrative,  gradually  widen-  ^ 
ing  and  expanding  with  his  travels,  seems  intended  to  describe  to  us,  in 
minute  detail,  the  communication  of  the  Gk>spel  to  the  (Gentiles.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  embrace  a  definite  and  separate  sub- 
ject :  and  this  subject  is  the  first  journey  of  the  first  Christian  missiona- 
ries to  the  Heathen.  These  two  chapters  of  the  inspired  record  are  the 
authorities  for  the  present  and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work,  in 
which  we  intend  to  follow  the  steps  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their  cir- 
cuit through  Cyprus  and  the  southern  part  of  Lesser  Asia. 

The  history  opens  suddenly  and  abruptly.  We  are  told  that  there 
were,  in  the  Church  at  Antioch,^  ^^  prophets  and  teachers,"  and  among 
the  rest  ^^  Barnabas,"  with  whom  we  are  already  familiar.  The  others 
were  "  Simeon,  who  was  surnamed  Niger,"  and  "Lucius  of  Cyrene  "  and 
"  Manaen,  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch," — and  "  Saul/  who 
still  appears  under  his  Hebrew  name.  We  observe,  moreover,  not  only 
that  he  is  mentioned  after  Barnabas,  but  that  he  occupies  the  lowest  place 
m  this  enumeration  of  "prophets  and  teachers."  The  distinction  between 
these  two  offices  in  the  Apostolic  Church  will  be  discussed  hereafter.' 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  "  prophecy  "  of  the  New 
Testament  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  but 
rather  a  gift  of  exhorting  with  a  peculiar  force  of  inspiration.  Li  the 
Church's  early  miraculous  days  the  "prophet"  appears  to  have  been 
ranked  higher  than  the  "  teacher."*  And  we  may  perhaps  infer  that, 
up  to  this  point  of  the  liistory,  Barnabas  had  belonged  to  the  rank  of 
^'  prophets,"  and  Saul  to  that  of  "  teachers : "  which  would  be  in  strict 


1  Acts  ziiL  1.  <  See  Ch.  Xm. 

•  CMipare  Acts  zOi.  I  with  1  Cor.  xiL  SS,  29 ;  Eph.  It.  11. 
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oonfonnity  with  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  which,  as  wo 
have  seen,  has  been  hitherto  observed. 

Of  the  other  three,  ,who  are  grouped  with  these  two  chosen  missiona- 
ries, we  do  not  know  enough  to  justify  any  long  disquisition.  But  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  there  is  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  each 
one  of  them.  Simeon  is  one  of  those  Jews  who  bore  a  Latin  surname 
in  addition  to  their  Hebrew  name,  like  ^^  John  whose  surname  was 
Mark,"  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  like 
Saul  himself,  whose  change  of  appellation  will  presently  oe  brought 
under  notice.^  Lucius,  probably  the  same  who  is  referred  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,*  is  a  native  of  Cyrene,  that  African  city  wliich  has 
already  been  noticed  as  abounding  in  Jews,  and  which  sent  to  Jerusalem 
our  Saviour's  cross-bearer.*  Manaen  is  spoken  of  as  the  foster-brother 
of  Herod  the  Tetrarch:  this  was  Herod  Antipas,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee ; 
and  since  we  learn  from  Josephus^  that  this  Herod  and  his  brother  Arche- 
laus  were  children  of  the  same  mother,  and  afterwards  educated  together 
at  Bome,  it  is  probable  that  this  Christian  prophet  or  teacher  had  spent 
his  early  childhood  with  those  two  princes,  who  were  now  both  banished 
from  Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.* 

These  were  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
when  a  revelation  was  received  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  occasion 
on  which  the  revelation  was  made  seems  to  have  been  a  fit  preparation 
for  it.  The  Christians  were  engaged  in  religious  services  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  The  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them  "  as  they  ministered  unto  tlie 
Lord  and  fasted."  The  word  here  translated  ^^  ministered,"  has  been 
taken  by  opposite  controversialists  to  denote  the  celebration  of  ths 
'^  sacrifice  of  the  mass  "  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  exercise  of  the  office  of 
^^  preaching "  on  the  other.  It  will  be  safer  if  we  say  simply  that  the 
Christian  community  at  Antioch  was  engaged  in  one  united  act  of 
prayer  and  humiliation.  That  this  solemnity  would  be  accompanied  by 
words  of  exhortation,  and  that  it  would  be  crowned  and  completed  by 
the  Holy  Communion,  is  more  than  probable ;  that  it  was  accompanied 

^  See  Actf  ziii.  9.    Compare  Col.  ir.  U.  of  his  obecmit^,  both  his  fhtare  power  and 

*  Bom.  xtL  si.  There  is  oo  reason  what-  fntore  wickedness.  The  historian  adds,  that 
erer  for  supposing  that  St  Lnke  is  meant  Herod  afterwards  treated  the  Essenes  with 
The  Latin  form  of  his  name  woold  be  "  Loca-  great  kindness.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
nns/'  not  "Lncins."  that  this  Manaen  was  the  father  of  the  com- 

■  See  above,  p.  l«,  n.  «.  panion  of  Herod's  children.    Another  Jew  of 

*  Their  mother's  name  was  Bialthace,  a  the  same  name  is  mentioned,  at  a  later  period 
Samaritan.  War,  i.  2S,  4.  See  Ant.  xrii.  1,3.  ( War,  ii.  1 7,  S,  9 ;  Life,  5),  as  baring  encour 
One  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  (see  p.  32),  aged  robberies,  and  come  to  a  violent  end. 
who  bore  the  name  of  Manaen  or  Manaem,  is  The  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
mentioned  by  Josephns  {AiU,  xt.  10,  5)  as  of  Israel.    2  Kings  xr.  14-22. 

having  foretold  to  Heiod  the  Great,  in  the  days  *  See  above,  pp.  26  and  51. 
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with  Fasting'  we  are  expressly  told.  These  religious  services  might 
have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  means  which  were  to  be  adopted  for 
Qie  spread  of  the  Gbspel  now  evidently  intended  for  all ;  and  the  words 
^^  separate  me  now '  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  them/'  may  have  been  an  answer  to  specific  prayers.  How  this 
revelation  was  made,  whether  by  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  prophets 
who  were  present,  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  simultaneous  and  general 
inspiration,  —  whether  the  route  to  be  taken  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  was 
at  this  time  precisely  indicated,' — and  whether  they  had  previously 
received  a  conscious  personal  call,  of  which  this  was  the  public  ratifi- 
cation,^—  it  is  useless  to  inquire.  A  definite  work  was  pointed  out,  as 
now  about  to  be  begun  under  the  counsel  of  (}od ;  two  definite  agents 
b  this  work  were  publicly  singled  out:  and  we  soon  see  them  sent 
forth  to  their  arduous  undertaking,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church  at 
Antiocb. 

Their  final  consecration  and  departure  was  the  occasion  of  another 
religious  solemnity.  A  fast  was  appointed,  and  prayers  were  offered  up ; 
and,  with  that  simple  ceremony  of  ordination*  which  we  trace  through 
the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history,  and  which  we  here  see  adopted 
under  the  highest  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  ^^  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  and  sent  them  away."  The  words  are  wonderfully  simple ; 
but  those  who  devoutly  reflect  on  this  great  occasion,  and  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  first  Christians  at  Antioch,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
the  thoughts  which  occupied  the  hearts  of  the  Disciples  during  these 
first  "  Ember  Days  of  the  Church  • —  their  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  tlie  work  which  was  now  beginning, —  their  faith  in  God,  on  whom 
they  could  rely  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  —  their  suspense  du- 
ring the  absence  of  those  by  whom  their  own  faith  had  been  forti- 
fied,—  their  anxiety  for  the  intelligence  they  might  bring  on  their 
return. 

Their  first  point  of  destination  was  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not 
necessary,  though  quite  allowable,  to  suppose  that  this  particular  course 
was  divinely  indicated  in  the  original  revelation  at  Antioch.      Four 

^  For  the  aMoeiation  of  Fasting  with  Ordi-  *  St  Paul  at  least  had  long  been  conscions 

■ation,  see  Bingham's  Aftiiq,  of  the  Chritt,  Ch.  of  his  own  Tocation,  and  could  only  be  waiting 

IT.  tL  6,  XXI.  ii.  S.  to  be  sommoned  to  his  work. 

'  This  little  word  is  important,  and  should  *  It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work 

have  been  in  the  A.  V.  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical  controTersies.    It  is 

*  It  is  erident  that  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  tI.  6 ;  1  Tun.  Iy    U, 

journeys  was  often  indeterminate,  and  regn-  r.  8S ;  8  Tim.  L  6 ;  Heb.  tL  2. 

Uted  either  by  oonyenient  opportuniUes  (as  in  *  See  Bingham,  as  aborei 
Acts  zxL  2,  zxriiL  11 ),  or  by  compulsion  (as 
hi  sir.  6»  XTiL  U),  or  by  supernatural  admo- 
\  (xziL  SI,  xtL  e-10). 
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reasons  at  least  can  be  stated,  which  maj  have  mdnced  the  Apostles,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  to  turn  in  the  first  instance  to  thia 
island.  It  is  separated  hj  no  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of 
Syria ;  its  high  mountain-summits  are  easily  seen  \  in  clear  weather  from 
the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  and  in  the  summer  season 
many  vessels  must  often  have  been  passing  and  repassing  between 
Salamis  and  Seleucia.  Besides  this,  it  was  the  native-place  of  Barnabas.' 
Since  the  time  when  ^^  Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon,  and  brought  him 
to  Jesus,"  *  and  the  Saviour  was  beloved  in  the  house  of  ^^  Martha  and 
her  sister  and  Lazarus,"  ^  the  ties  of  family  relationship  had  not  been 
without  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  (Gospel/  It  could  not  be  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  truth  would  be  welcomed  in  Cyprus,  when  it 
was  brought  by  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman  Mark  *  to  their  own  connec- 
tions or  friends.  Moreover,  the  Jews  were  numerous  in  Salamis  J  By 
sailing  to  that  city  they  were  following  the  track  of  the  synagogues 
Their  mission,  it  is  true,  was  chiefly  to  the  (Gentiles;  but  their 
surest  course  for  reaching  them  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Prose- 
lytes and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  To  these  considerations  we  must 
add,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  some  of  the  Cypriotes  were  already 
Christians.  No  one  place  out  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of 
Antioch,  had  been  so  honorably  associated  with  the  work  of  successful 
evangelization.* 

The  palaces  of  Antioch  were  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  river 
Orontes.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  they  sailed  up  the  stream  in  one 
day ;  and  Pausanias  speaks  of  great  Boman  works  which  had  improved 
the  navigation  of  the  channel.  Probably  it  was  navigable  by  vessels  of 
some  considerable  size,  and  goods  and  passengers  were  conveyed  by 
water  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  Even  in  our  own  day,  tho||igh  there 
is  now  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  has  been  a  serious  project 
of  uniting  it  by  a  canal  with  the  Euphrates,  and  so  of  re-establishing  one 
of  the  old  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Sea.  The  Orontes  comes  from  the  valley  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  does  not,  like  many  rivers,  vary 
capriciously  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  thirsty  watercourse,  but 
flows  on  continually  to  the  sea.  Its  waters  are  not  clear,  but  they  are 
deep  and  rapid.  Their  course  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Wye. 
They  wind  round  the  bases  of  high  and  precipitous  clifi,  or  by  richly 

1  Colonel  Cbeniejr  fpeaki  of  "  the  loftj  Ftal  himielf.    Acts  xziiL  16-33.     Oompera 

iiland  of  Cypnu  as  teen  to  the  8.  W.  in  the  1  Cor.  lii.  16. 
distant  horiaon,"  ftom  the  baj  of  Antioch.  *  Acts  xiiL  5.    See  xiL  25,  and  p.  ISO,  ^ 

*  Acts  It.  86.  4»  aboTe. 

*  John  L  41, 42.  «  John  xL  5.  ▼  Acta  ziiL  5.    See  below,  pp.  129,  ISO. 

*  See  an  instance  ofthisinthelilbofSt  *See  Acts  ir.  36,  xi.  19, 20,  xxL  16. 
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cultiTated  banks,  where  the  vegetation  of  the  south,  —  the  Tine  and  the 
fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  baj,  the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus,  —  is  mingled  with 
dwarf  oak  and  English  sycamore.^  If  Barnabas  and  Saul  came  down  by 
water  from  Antioch,  this  was  the  course  of  the  boat  which  convered 
them.  If  they  travelled  the  five  or  six  leagues*  by  land,  they  crossed 
the  river  at  the  north  side  of  Antioch,  and  came  along  the  base  of  the 
Pierian  hills  by  a  route  which  is  now  roughly  covered  with  fragrant  and 
picturesque  shrubs,  but  which  then  doubtless  was  a  track  well  worn  by 
travellers,  like  the  road  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  or  from  Ostia  to  Bome.' 

Seleucia  united  the  two  characters  of  a  fortress  and  a  seaport.  It  was 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  an 
elevated  range  of  hills  projecting  from  Mount  Amanus.  From  the  south- 
east, where  the  ruins  of  the  Antioch  Gate  are  still  conspicuous,  the 
ground  rose  towards  the  north-east  into  high  and  craggy  summits ;  and 
round  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  of  four  miles  the  city  was 
protected  by  its  natural  position.  The  harbor  and  mercantile  suburb 
were  on  level  ground  towards  the  west;  but  here,  as  on  the  only  weak 
point  at  Gibraltar,  strong  artificial  defences  had  made  compensation  for 
the  deficiency  of  nature.  Seleucus,  who  had  named  his  metropolis  in 
his  father's  honor  (p.  113),  gave  his  own  name  to  this  maritime  fortress  ; 
and  here,  around  his  tomb,^  his  successors  contended  for  the  key  of 
Syria.*  ^'  Seleucia  by  the  sea ''  was  a  place  of  great  importance  under 
the  Seleucid^  and  the  Ptolemies ;  and  so  it  remained  under  the  sway  of 
the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  its  bold  resistance  to  Tigranes,  when  he 
was  in  possession  of  all  the  neighboring  country,  Pompey  gave  it  the 
privileges  of  a  "  Free  City ; "  •  and  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
it  as  having  those  privileges  still.'' 

The  most  remarkable  work  among  the  extant  remains  of  Seleucia  is 
an  immense  excavation, —  probably  the  same  with  that  which  is  mentioned 
by  Polybius, —  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient  city  to  the  sea. 
It  consists  alternately  of  timnels  and  deep  open  cuttings.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended.    But 

^  For  Tiews,  with  descriptiofit.  Me  Usher't  *  Seleocns  was  buried  here. 

Sgria^  I.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  S8.  *  We  may  refer  espedallj  to  the  chapters 

*  Cokmel  Chetney  says,  "  The  windings  in  which  Polybius  gives  an  accoont  of  the 
gire  a  distance  of  about  forty-one  miles,  whilst  siege  of  Seleucia  in  the  war  of  Antiochus  the 
the  journey  by  land  is  only  sixteen  miles  and  Great  with  Ptolemy.  In  these  chapters  we 
a  half."  ^  A  G.  J.  viii.  p.  230.  find  the  clearest  description  both  of  its  military 

*  Dr.  Tates  observed  traces  of  Roman  pave-  importance  and  of  its  topography. 

ment  on  the  line  of  road  between  Antioch  and  *  Strabo.    See  p.  48.     Compare  p.  83,  n.  1. 

Beleuda.     See  his   comprehensire  paper  on  ^  Pliny. 

Seleucia,  in  the  Jfateiisi  ^  Clas$ioal  AnUqmtim  ^ 
for  June,  1868. 
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the  host  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  the  water,  which  might  otherwise  have  done  mischief  to  the 
houses  and  shipping  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  so  arranged  at 
the  same  time,  as,  when  needful,  to  supply  a  rush  of  water  to  dear  out 
the  port*  The  inner  basin,  or  dock,  is  now  a  morass ;  but  its  dimensions 
can  be  measured,  and  the  walls  that  surrounded  it  can  be  distinctly 
traced.'  The  position  of  the  ancient  flood-gates,  and  the  passage  through 
which  the  Tessels  were  moTed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  harbor,  can  be 
accurately  marked.  The  very  piers  of  the  outer  harbor  are  still  to  be 
seen  under  the  water.*  The  southern  jetty  takes  the  wider  sweep,  and 
overlaps  the  northern,  forming  a  secure  entrance  and  a  well-protected 
basin.  The  stones  are  of  great  size,  ^^  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long, 
five  feet  deep,  and  six  feet  wide ; "  '  and  they  were  fiEtstened  to  each  other 
with  iron  cramps.  The  masonry  of  ancient  Seleucia  is  still  so  good,  that 
not  long  since  a  Turkish  Pacha*  conceived  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and 
repairing  the  harbor. 

Tliese  piers  ^  were  unbroken  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  came  down  to 
8eleucia,  and  the  large  stones  fastened  by  their  iron  cramps  protected  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor  from  the  swell  of  the  western  sea.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  unsympathizing  sailors,  the  two  missionary  Apostles,  with  their 
younger  companion,  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  Salamis.  As  they  cleared  the  port,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay 
of  Antioch  opened  on  their  left, — the  low  ground  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes, — the  wild  and  woody  country  beyond  it, — and  then  the  peak  of 
Mount  Casius,  rising  synmietrically  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  five  thousand  feet.*  On  the  right,  in  the  south-west  horizon,  if 
the  day  was  clear,  they  saw  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  first.'  The 
current  sets  north-east  and  northerly  between  the  island  and  the  Syrian 
coast.'    But  with  a  Mr  wind,  a  few  hours  would  enable  them  to  run  down 

^  Pboocke  giwm  a  rode  plan  of  Sdeiida,  tifiil  feature  of  this  bay.    St  Paul  most  bava 

with  the  harbor,  Ac  A  more  exact  and  feen  it  in  all  his  Toyages  to  and  from  Antioch. 
complete  one  will  be  ftmi^  In  the  memoir  of  *  See  above,  p.  124,  n.  2. 

Dr.  Yates.  ^  ''  In  sailing  flrom  the  southern  shores  of 

'  Pooocke,  p.  188.  Cypms,  with  the  winds  adrerse,  jon  should 

*  All  Pasha,  goremor  of  Bagdad  in  1885,  endeavor  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  set 
once  governor  of  Aleppo.  of  the  current,  which  between  Cyprus  and  the 

*  It  seems  that  the  names  of  the  piers  still  mouths  of  the  Nile  always  runs  to  the  eas^ 
retain  the  memoiy  of  ibis  occasion.  Dr.  ward,  changing  its  directioQ  to  the  N.  £.  and 
Tates  says  that  the  southern  pier  is  called  N.  as  you  near  the  coast  of  Syria."  —  Norie, 
after  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  contradistinction  to  p.  U9.  "  The  current,  in  general,  continues 
its  fellow,  the  pier  of  St  Barnabas.  easterly  along  the  Libyan  coast,  and  £.  N.  E 

*  "The  lofty  Jebel-d-Akrab,  rising  5,318  off  Alexandria ;  thence  advancing  to  the  coast 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  its  abutments  extend-  of  Syria,  it  sets  N.  E.  and  more  northerly ;  so 
ing  to  Antioch."  —  Chesney,  p.  228.  This  that  country  vessels  bound  fromDamietta  to 
mountain  is,  however,  a  conspicuous  and  beau-  an  eastern  port  of  Cyprus  have  been  carried 
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from  Seleucia  to  Salamis ;  and  the  land  would  rapidly  rise  in  forms  well 
known  and  familiar  to  Barnabas  and  Mark. 

The  coast  of  nearly  every  island  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
minutely  surreyed  and  described  by  British  naval  officers.  The  two 
islands  which  were  most  intimately  connected  with  St.  Paul's  voyages 
have  been  among  the  latest  to  receive  this  kind  of  illustration.  The 
soundings  of  the  coast  of  Crete  are  now  proved  to  fiimish  a  valuable 
conmientary  on  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts :  and  the  chart  of 
Cyprus  should  at  least  be  consulted  when  we  read  the  thirteenth  chapter. 
From  Cape  St  Andrea,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  the  coast 
trends  rapidly  to  the  west,  till  it  reaches  Cape  Orego,^  the  south-eastern 
extremity.  The  wretched  modem  town  of  Famagousta  is  nearer  the 
hitter  point  than  the  former,  and  the  ancient  Salamis  was  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Famagousta.  Near  Gape  St.  Andrea  are  two  or 
three  small  islands,  anciently  called  ^'  The  Keys."  These,  if  they  were 
seen  at  all,  would  soon  be  lost  to  view.  Cape  Orego  is  distinguished  by 
a  singular  promontory  of  table  land,  which  is  very  familiar  to  the  sailors 
of  our  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war :  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
woodcut  given  in  one  of  their  manuals  of  sailing  directions  *  represents 
that  very  ^^  rougn,  lofty,  table-shaped  eminence ''  which  Strabo  mentions 
in  his  description  of  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Idalium  of  the  classical  poets. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis ;  and  the  town 
was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  tlie  river  Pediteus. 
This  low  land  is  the  largest  plain  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Pediadus  is  the  only 
true  river  in  the  island,  the  rest  being  merely  winter-torrents,  flowing  in 
the  wet  season  from  the  two  mountain  ranges  which  intersect  it  from  east 
to  west.  This  plain  probably  represents  the  kingdom  of  Teucer,  which  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  early  stories  of  legendary  Oreece.  It  stretches  in- 
wards between  the  two  mountain  ranges  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
where  the  modern  Turkish  capital,  Nicosia,  is  situated.'  In  the  days  of 
historical  Greece,  Salamis  was  the  capital.  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  if 
not  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  at  least  the  most  important  mercantile 

1>T  the  eamm  past  the  Uland.''  —  Piurdj,  p.  Cypras,  if  the  Teasel  which  oonyeyed  the  newt 

27$.    After  leaying  the  Golf  of  Scanderoon^  oonld  not  cross  to  Antioch. 

the  current  sets  to  the  westward  along  the  ^  The  Pedalinm  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemj. 

soath  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  we  shall  hare  *  See  the  sketch  of  Cape  Gr^go  **  N.  W. 

occasion  to  notice  hereafter.    A  cnrious  illns-  bj  W.,  six  miles/'  in  Purdy,  Pt.  iL  p.  253. 

tration  of  the  difficnlty  sometimes  experienced  *  See  Pococke's  description,  vol.  ii.    pp. 

in  making  this  passage  will  be  fbnnd  in  Menr-  214-217.    He  gires  a  mde  plan  of  ancient 

sios,  Cyprus,  4rc;  p.  158 ;  where  the  decree  of  Salamis.      The  mined   aqueduct  which   he 

an  early  eonncil  is  cited,  directing  the  course  mentions  appears  to  be  subsequent    to  the 

to  bo  adopted  on  the  death  of  a  bishop  in  time  of  St.  PauL 
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town.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  harbor  was  con- 
venient and  capacious.^  Thus  we  can  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  Uie 
appearance  of  the  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  A  large  dtj  by  the 
seashore,  a  wide-spread  plain  with  corn-fields  and  orchards,  and  the  blue 
distance  of  mountains  beyond,  composed  the  view  on  which  the  eyes 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul  rested  when  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Salamis. 

The  Jews,  as  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  were  numerous 
in  Salamis.  This  fact  is  indicated  to  us  in  the  sacred  narrative  ;  for  we 
learn  that  this  city  had  several  synagogues,  while  other  cities  had  often 
only  one.*  The  Jews  had  doubtless  been  established  here  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  active  period  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alexander.* 
The  unparalleled  productiveness  of  Cyprus,  and  its  trade  in  fruit,  wine, 
iSax,  and  honey,  would  naturally  attract  them  to  the  mercantile  port.  The 
farming  of  the  copper  mines  by  Augustus  to  Herod  may  probably  have 
swelled  their  numbers.^  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
history  of  Salamis  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  when  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.*  Its  demolition  was 
completed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt  by  a  Christiau  emperor,  from 
whom  it  received  its  mediaeval  name  of  Constantia.* 

It  appears  that  the  proclamation  of  the  (Gospel  was  confined  by 
Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  Jews  and  the  synagogues.  We  have  no  in- 
formation of  the  length  of  their  stay,  or  the  success  of  their  labore. 
Some  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  John  (i.  e.  Mark)  ^^  was  their 
minister."  Perhaps  we  are  to  infer  from  this,  that  his  haads  baptized 
the  Jews  and  Proselytes,  who  were  convinced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles. 

From  Salamis  they  travelled  to  Paphos,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 


1  See  eepeciallj  the  aooonnt  in  Diodoras  on  the  iiknd,  and  marched  to  the  assistance 
Bicolos  of  the  great  naral  rictoij  off  Salamis,  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  been  able  to 
won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  over  Ptolemy,  act  on  the  defensire.  He  defeated  the  Jews, 
Scylax  also  says  that  Salamis  had  a  good  expelled  them  from  the  island,  to  whose  bean- 
harbor,  tifol  coasts  no  Jew  was  ever  after  permitted  to 

^  Acts  xiii.  5.    Compare  yi  9,  ix.  80,  and  approach.   If  one  were  accidentally  wrecked  on 

contrast  xvii.  1,  xyiii.  4.  the  inhospitable  shore,  he  was  instantly  put  to 

*  Philo  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  Cypms.  death."  —  Milman,  iii.  111,112.    The  anthor 

*  See  above,  p.  16,  n.  2.  says  above  (p.  104),  that  the  Rabbinical  tradl- 
ft  "  The  flame  spread  to  Cyprus,  where  the  tions  are  full  of  the  snffbrings  of  the  Jews  in 

Jews  were  numerous  and  wealthy.    One  Arte-  this  period.    In  this  island  there  was  a  massa- 

mio  placed  himself  at  their  head.    They  rose  ere  before  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  "  and  ihe 

and  massacred  240,000  of  their  fellow-dtizens ;  sea  that  broke  upon  the  shores  of  Cyprus  was 

the  whole  populous  dty  of  Salamis  became  a  tinged  with  the  red  hue  of  carnage." 

desert    The  revolt  of  Cyprus  was  first  sup-  *  Jerome  speaks  of  it  under  this  name, 
pressed ;  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  landed 
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island.  The  two  towns  were  probably  connected  together  by  a  well- 
travelled  and  frequented  road.^  It  is  indeed  likely  that,  even  under  the 
Empire,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  were  not  so  completely  provided  with  lines  of  internal  commu- 
nication as  those  which  were  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  had  been  longer 
under  Roman  occupation,  such  as  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  But  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  Roman  roads  were  laid  down  in  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  English  roads  in  Corfu  and  the  other 
Ionian  islands,  which  islands,  in  their  social  and  political  condition,  pre- 
sent many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  which  were  under  the  Roman 
sway  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his 
journey  firom  Salamis  to  Paphos,  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  was  accomplished  in  a  short  time  and  without 
difficulty. 

Paphos  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  The  appearance  of 
the  place  (if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  differences  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  first)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  town  of  Corfu  in 
the  present  day,  with  its  strong  garrison  of  imperial  soldiers  in  the  midst 
of  a  Qreek  population,  with  its  mixture  of  two  languages,  with  its  symbols 
of  a  strong  and  steady  power  side  by  side  with  frivolous  amusements,  and 
with  something  of  the  style  of  a  court  about  the  residence  of  its  governor. 
All  the  occurrences,  which  are  mentioned  at  Paphos  as  taking  place  on 
the  arrival  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  are  grouped  so  entirely  round  the 
governor's  person,  that  our  attention  must  be  turned  for  a  time  to  the 
condition  of  Cyprus  as  a  Roman  province,  and  the  position  and  character 
of  Sergius  Paulus. 

From  the  time  when  Augustus  united  the  world  under  his  own  power, 
the  provinces  were  divided  into  two  different  classes.  The  business  of  the 
first  Emperor's  life  was  to  consolidate  the  imperial  system  under  the  show 
of  administering  a  republic.  He  retained  the  names  and  semblances  of 
those  liberties  and  rights  which  Rome  had  once  ei^oyed.  He  found  two 
names  in  existence,  the  one  of  which  was  henceforth  inseparably  blended 
with  the  Imperial  dignity  and  Military  command,  the  other  with  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  and  its  Civil  administration.  The  first  of  these 
names  was  "  Praetor,'*  the  second  was  "  Consul."  Both  of  them  were 
retained  in  Italy ;  and  both  were  reproduced  in  the  Provinces  as  ^^  Proprao- 
tor  "  and  ^^  Proconsul."^*    He  told  the  senate  and  people  that  he  would 

1  On  tlM  west  of  SaUunto,  in  the  directioti  marked  between  Salamii  and  Papbos  io  tbe 

of  Paphos,  Pococke  saw  a  chnrch  and  monas-  Pentingerian  Table. 

Iei7  dedicated  to  Baniabas,  and  a  grotto  where  ^  It  is  important,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 

he  is  said  to  hare  been  bnried,  after  suffering  to  notice  Dio  Cassins's  fhrtber  statement,  that 

aarlyrdom  in  the  xeign  of  Nero.    A  road  is  aU  goTemors  of  the  Senate's  proTinoes  wen  IOt 
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relieve  them  of  all  the  anxiety  of  military  proceedings,  and  that  he  would 
resign  to  them  those  provinces  where  soldiers  were  unnecessary  to  secure 
the  fruits  of  a  peaceful  administration.^  He  would  take  upon  himself  all 
the  care  and  risk  of  governing  the  other  provinces,  where  rebellion  might 
be  apprehended,  and  where  the  proximity  of  warlike  tribes  made  the 
presence  of  the  legions  perpetually  needful.  These  were  his  professions 
to  the  Senate :  but  the  real  purpose  of  this  ingenious  arrangement  was  the 
disarming  of  the  Republic,  and  the  securing  to  himself  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  whole  standing  army  of  the  Empire.*  The  scheme  was  suf- 
fidently  transparent ;  but  there  was  no  sturdy  national  life  in  Italy  to 
resist  his  despotic  innovations,  and  no  foreign  civilized  powers  to  arrest 
the  advance  of  imperial  aggrandizement ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Augustus,  though  totally  destitute  of  the  military  genius  either  of  Crom- 
well or  Napoleon,  transmitted  to  his  successors  a  throne  guarded  by  an 
invincible  army,  and  a  system  of  government  destined  to  endure  through 
several  centuries. 

Hence  we  find  in  the  reign,  not  only  of  Augustus,  but  of  eacli  of  his 
successors,  from  Tiberius  to  Nero,  the  provinces  divided  into  theee  two 
classes.  On  the  one  side  we  have  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  Wder 
the  Senate  and  people.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  lot,  as  in  the 'times 
of  the  old  republic.  He  carries  with  him  the  lictors  and  fasces,  the 
insignia  of  a  Consul ;  but  he  is  destitute  of  military  power.  His  ofifice 
must  be  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  He  is  styled  ^^  Proconsul,** 
and  the  Oreeks,  translating  the  term,  call  him  'Avdinaxog}  On  the  other 
side  are  the  provinces  of  Caesar.  The  (Jovemor  may  be  styled  "  Proprcte- 
tor,"  or  'Aftunoioffog;  but  he  is  more  properly  "  Legatus,"  or  nQetT^evT^^ 
—  the  representative  or  "  Commissioner  "  of  the  Emperor.  He  goes  ou^ 
frt>m  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  military  commander,  and  he  does  no^ 
return  till  the  Emperor  recalls  him.^  And  to  complete  the  symmetry  and 
consistency  of  the  system,  the  subordinate  districts  of  these  imperial 
provinces  are  regulated  by  the  Emperor's  "  Procurator  "  (^EnnQmoi)^  or 
^  High  Steward."    The  New  Testament,  in  the  strictest  conformity  with 

be  oaltod  Prooonials,  whtterer  tbeir  proTknis  Acts  xiii.  7.     "  The  deputy  of  the  ooantry» 

office  might  haye  been,  and  all  gorernora  of  Sergins  Paolns."    "  Oallio  was  the  deputy  of 

the  Emperor's  provinces  wero  to  be  st7led  Achaia,"  Ibid.xTiiLl2.    *<  There  are  deputies/* 

Legati  or  Proprotors,  even  if  thej  had  been  Ibid.  xix.  3S.  ^ 

Consols.  *  All  these  details  are  stated,  and  the  two    t 

I  The  "nnarmed  |»OYinces"  of  Tadtns,  kinds   of  governors   verj   accnratelj^distiii. 

In  his  account  of  the  sute  of  the  Empbe  at  gnished,  in  the  5dd  Book  of  Dio  Cassinflw  ch.     i 

the  death  of  Nero.    Hiti,  i.  11.  13.    It  shonld  be  remarked  that  htapxia  (V 

*  Snetonins  and  Dio  Cassins.  word  still  used  for  the  subdiyisioni  of  tfa 

*  Which  our  English  translators  have  ren-  modem  Oreek  Kingdom)  is  applied  ind 
dered   bjr  the   ambiguous   word   ''  deputj.' 


nat^T  to  both  kinds  of  provinces. 
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the  other  historical  authorities  of  the  period,  gives  us  examples  of  both 
kinds  of  provincial  administration.  We  are  told  bj  Strabo,  and  hj  Dio 
Cassius,  that  "  Asia  "  and  "  Achaia  "  were  assigned  to  the  Senate  ;  and 
the  title,  which  in  each  case  is  given  to  the  Governor  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  "  Proconsul."  *  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  Syria 
was  an  imperial  province,*  and  no  such  title  as  "  Proconsul "  is  assigned 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  "  Oyrenius  Governor  of  Syria,"  •  or  to  Pilate, 
Festus,  and  Felix,^  the  Procurators  of  Jud»a,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  23),  was  a  dependency  of  that  great  and  unsettled  province. 

Dio  Oassius  informs  us,  in  the  same  passage  where  he  tells  us  that 
Afda  and  Achaia  were  provinces  of  the  Senate,  that  Cyprus  was  retained 
by  the  Emperor  for  himself.*  If  we  stop  here,  we  naturally  ask  the 
question,  —  and  some  have  askedf  the  question  rather  hastily, — how  it 
comee  to  pass  that  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Sergius  Paulus  by  the  style  of  ^^  Pro- 
consul "  ?  But  any  hesitation  conceiving  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
historian's  language  is  immediately  set  at  rest  by  the  very  next  sentence 
of  the  secular  historian,*  —  in  which  he  informs  us  that  Augustus  restored 
Cyprus  to  the  Senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of  the  Empire,  —  a 
statement  which  he  again  repeats  in  a  later  passage  of  his  work.^  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  governor's  style  and  title  from  this  time  forward 
would  be  "  Proconsul."  But  this  evidence,  however  satisfactory,  is  not 
all  that  we  possess.  The  coin,  which  is  engraved  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, distinctly  presents  to  us  a  Cyprian  Proconsul  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
And  inscriptions,  which  could  easily  be  adduced,*  supply  us  with  the 
names  of  additional  governors,*  who  were  among  the  predecessors  or 
successors  of  Sergius  Paulus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  men  called  Sergius  Paulus  are  described  in 
very  similar  terms  by  two  physicians  who  wrote  in  Oreek,  the  one  a 
Heathen,  the  other  a  Christian.  The  Heathen  writer  is  Oalen.  He 
speaks  of  his  contemporary  as  a  man  interested  and  well  versed  in  philos- 
ophy.^*   The  Christian  writer  is  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  here  that  the 

1  'Aif^mror,  xm.  IS,  six.  S8.  •  Akmg  with  Sjria  and  CilidA. 

*  Stnbo  and  Dio.  •Dio  Cass.  UU.  12. 
*Liikeii.  S.  t  ibfd.  Ut.  4. 

*  The  word  ioTariablj  used  In  the  New  *  One  is  giren  in  the  laiger  editions  of  this 
Testament  is  'Hyefi^,     This  is  a  genend      work. 

CHm,  like  the  Roman  "  Pnues  **  and  the  Eng-  *  When  we  find,  either  on  coins  and  inscarip- 

lish  "  Qoremor ; "  as  may  be  seen  by  compare  tions,  or  in  Scripture,  detached  notices  of 

I  Ing  Lnke  ii.  S  with  iit  1,  and  obsenring  that  provincial  goTemors  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 

ItbeTery  same  word  is  applied  to  the  offices  we  should  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said 

'  the  Procurator  of  Jnd«a,  the  Legatus  of  above  (p.  131),  that  the  Proconsnl  was  ap- 

Syria,  and  the  Emperor  himself.     Josephns  pointed  onntio/Zy. 

geoeraDy  nses  'Enirpomc  for  the  Procnrator  of  ^^  The  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 

JndsBa,  and  Vyefsi^  for  the  Legatns  of  Syria.       a  hundred  years. 
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governor  of  Cyprus  was  a  "  prudent "  man,  who  "  desired  to  hear  the 
Woixi  of  (Jod."  This  goTomor  seems  to  have  been  of  a  candid  and  in- 
quiring mind  ;  nor  will  this  philosophical  disposition  be  thought  inconsis- 
tent with  his  connection  with  the  Jewish  impostor,  whom  Saul  aud 
Barnabas  found  at  the  Paphian  court,  hj  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  intellectual  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  age. 

For  many  years  before  this  time,  and  many  years  after,  impostors  from 
the  East,  pretending  to  magical  powers,  had  great  influence  over  the 
Roman  mind.  All  the  Oreek  and  Latin  literature  of  the  empire,  from 
Horace  to  Lucian,  abounds  in  proof  of  the  prevalent  credulity  of  tffis 
sceptical  period.  Unbelief,  when  it  has  become  conscious  of  its  weakness, 
is  often  glad  to  give  its  hand  to  superstition.  The  faith  of  educated 
Romans  was  utterly  gone.  We  can  hardly  wonder,  when  the  East  was 
thrown  open,  —  the  land  of  mystery,  —  the  fountain  of  the  earliest  migra- 
tions, —  the  cradle  of  the  earliest  religions,  —  that  the  imagination  both 
of  the  populace  and  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  became  fanatically  excited, 
and  that  they  greedily  welcomed  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  super- 
stitions. Not  only  was  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  crowded  with  ^^  hungry 
Oreeks,"  but  '^  Syrian  fortune-tellers  "  flocked  into  all  the  haunts  of  public 
amusement.  Athens  and  Oorinth  did  not  now  contribute  the  greatest  or 
the  worst  part  of  the  "  dregs  "  of  Rome ;  but  (to  adopt  Juvenal's  use  of 
that  river  of  Antiodi  we  have  lately  been  describing)  ^^  the  Orontes  itself 
flowed  into  the  Tiber." 

Every  part  of  the  East  contributed  its  share  to  the  general  superstition. 
The  gods  of  Egypt  and  Phrygia  found  unfailing  votaries.  Before  the  close 
of  the  republic,  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had  been  more  than  once 
erected,  destroyed,  and  renewed.  Josephus  tells  us  that  certain  disgrace- 
ful priests  of  Isis^  were  crucified  at  Rome  by  the  second  Emperor ;  but 
this  punishment  was  only  a  momentary  check  to  their  sway  over  the 
Roman  mind.  The  more  remote  districts  of  Asia  Minor  sent  their 
itinerant  soothsayers ;  Syria  sent  her  music  and  her  medicines ;  Chaldasa 
her  ^^  Babylonian  numbers "  and  *^  mathematical  calculations." '  To 
these  corrupters  of  the  people  of  Romulus  we  must  add  one  more  Asiatic 
nation,  —  the  nation  of  the  Israelites ;  —  and  it  is  an  instructive  employ- 
ment to  observe  that,  while  some  members  of  the  Jewish  people  were 
rising,  by  the  Divine  power,  to  the  highest  position  ever  oocupied  by 

1  AnL  zriii.  8, 4.  GeUins,  I  9.    *'  Vnlgos,  qnof  gwtflitlo  Tocab- 

'  Babjlonii  Nrnneri,  Hor.  i.  Oi^   zL   t.  ulo  Cbald«08   dioere   oportet,  matbematioot 

Cluddalca  ratkmef,  Cic.  Dh.  ii.  47.    8m  the  didt"    There  to  tome  aooonnt  of  their  pio- 

whole  peasege  4S-47.    The  Chaldean  astrol-  ceedfaigt  at  the  beginnhig  of  die  Iborteeath 

esere  were  called  ''  Mathematid ''  (Jut.  tL  book  of  the  Nodrn  Altiem. 
MS»  zhr.  S4S).     See  the  definitioD  in  Anliit 
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men  on  earth,  others  were  sinking  themselyes,  and  others  along  with  them, 
to  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  degradation.  The  treatment  and 
influence  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  often  too  similar  to  those  of  other 
Orientals.  One  year  we  find  them  banished ;  *  another  year  we  see  tliem 
quietly  re-established.*  The  Jewish  beggar-woman  was  the  gypsy  of  the 
first  century,  shivering  and  crouching  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
telling  fortunes,'  as  Ezekiel  said  of  old,  ^^  for  handfuls  of  barley,  and  for 
pieces  of  bread."  *  All  this  catalogue  of  Oriental  impostors,  whose  influx 
into  Borne  was  a  characteristic  of  the  period,  we  can  gather  from  that  re- 
Tolting  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  which  he  scourges  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
Boman  women.  But  not  oidy  were  the  women  of  Rome  drawn  aside  into 
this  varied  and  multiplied  fanaticism ;  but  the  eminent  men  of  the  declin- 
ing republic,  and  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  early  Empire,  were  tainted 
and  enslaved  by  the  same  superstitious.  The  great  Marius  had  in  his 
camp  a  Syrian,  probably  a  Jewish,*  prophetess,  by  whose  divinations  he 
r^idated  the  progress  of  his  campaigns.  As  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  republic,  had  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  so  Pompey,  Grassus,  and 
GflDsar,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  when  the  oracles  were  silent,*  sought 
information  from  Oriental  astrology.  No  picture  in  the  great  Latin 
satirist  is  more  powerfully  drawn  than  that  in  which  he  shows  us  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  ^^  sitting  on  the  rock  of  Capri,  with  his  flock  of  Ghal- 
dflsans  round  him."  ^  No  sentence  in  the  great  Latin  historian  is  more 
bitterly  emphatic  than  that  in  which  he  says  that  the  astrologers  and 
sorcerers  are  a  class  of  men  who  ^'  will  always  be  discarded  and  always 
cherished."  * 

What  we  know,  from  the  literature  of  the  period,  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Borne  and  in  the  Empire  at  large,  we  see  exemplified  in  a  province  in 
the  case  of  Sergius  Paidus.  He  had  attached  himself  to  ^^  a  certain  sor- 
cerer, a  false  prophet,  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Barjesus,  and  who  had 
given  himself  the  Arabic  name  of  "Elymas,"  or  "The  Wise."  But  the 
Proconsul  was  not  so  deluded  by  the  false  prophet,*  as  to  be  imable,  or 
unwilling,  to  listen  to  the  true.  "  He  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  of 
whose  arrival  he  was  informed,  and  whose  free  and  public  declaration 
of  the  "  Word  of  Ood "  attracted  his  inquiring  mind.  Elymas  used 
every  exertion  to  resist  them,  and  to  hinder  the  Proconsul's  mind  from 
fSalling  under  the  influence  of  their  Divine  doctrine.    Truth  and  falsehood 

1  Acts  xriiL  2.  •  Tac  Hist.  I  23. 

'  Acts  xxriiL  17.  •  For  the  good  and  bad  senses  in  which  the 

*  Jut.  SaL  iiL  19-16,  tL  648-546.  word  Mayoc  was  used,  see  Professor  Trench's 
^  fiiek.  xiiL  19.  recent  book  on  the  Second  Chapter  of  St 

*  mebnhr  thinks  she  was  a  Jewess.  Her  Matthew.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  Simon 
DAdie  was  ICartha.  Magna  was  a  Cjprian,  if  he  is  the  person 

*  Ck.  Z)tr.  iL  47.        ^  Jmr.  Sat.  z.  93.  mentioned  hj  Josephns.    Ant,  zz.  5,  S. 
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▼ere  brought  into  visible  conflict  with  each  other.  It  is  evident,  firom  the 
graphic  character  of  the  narrative,  —  the  description  of  Paul  ^^  setting 
bis  eyes  "  *  on  the  sorcerer,  — "  the  mist  and  the  darkness  "  which  fell 
on  Barjesus, — the  ^^gropug  about  for  some  one  to  lead  him,"* —  that  the 
opposing  wonder-workers  stood  face  to  face  in  the  presence  of  the  Pro- 
consul,  —  as  Moses  and  Aaron  withstood  the  magicians  at  the  Egyptiau 
conrt. — Sergius  Paulus  being  in  this  respect  different  from  Pharaoh,  thai 
ho  did  not  ^^  harden  his  heart." 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  generally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Old  by  being  for  the  most  part  works  of  mercy  and  restora- 
tion, not  of  punishment  and  destruction.  Two  only  of  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles were  inflictions  of  severity,  and  these  were  attended  with  no  harm  to 
the  bodies  of  men.  The  same  law  of  mercy  pervades  most  of  those 
interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature  which  He  gave  His  servants,  the 
Apostles,  power  to  effect.  One  miracle  of  wrath  is  mentioned  as  worked 
in  His  name  by  each  of  the  great  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  we  can 
see  sufficient  reasons  why  liars  and  hypocrites,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  powerful  impostors,  like  Elymas  Barjesus,  should  be  publicly  pun- 
ished in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  and  (Pontile  worlds,  and  made  the  exam- 
ples and  warnings  of  overy  subsequent  age  of  the  Church.*  A  different 
passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter  presents  a  parallel  which  is  closer  in  some 
respects  with  this  interview  of  St.  Paul  with  the  sorcerer  in  Cyprus.  As 
Simon  Magus,  —  who  had  ^^  long  time  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria 
with  his  sorceries,"  —  was  denounced  by  St.  Peter  "as  still  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity,"  and  solemnly  told  that  ^  his  heart  was 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  (Jod ; "  *  —  so  St.  Paul,  conscious  of  his  apostolic 
power,  and  under  the  impulse  of  immediate  inspiration,  rebuked  Bar- 
jesus, as  a  child  of  that  Devil  who  is  the  fS&ther  of  lies,*  as  a  worker 

1  The  word  in  Acts  ziii.  f  it  the  tame  thought  that  "the  thorn  in  his  flesh/'  S  Cor. 

which  is  nsed  in  xxiii.  1  for  "  to  look  in-  xii.  7,  was  an  affection  of  the  ejes.    Henoe, 

tently."    Onr  first  impression  is,  that  there  peihaps,  the  statement  in  GaL  iy.  14-16»  and 

was  something  searching  and  commanding  in  the  allusion  to  his  large  handwriting,  GsJ.  W. 

St  Paal's  eye.    Bat  if  the  opinion  is  correct  U.    (See  our  Preface.) 

that  he  suffered  fh>m  an  affection  of  the  ejes,  <  It  maj  be  added  that  these  phrases  seem 

this  word  may  express  a  peculiarity  connected  to  imply  that  the  person  ftom  whence  they 

with  his  defectiye  yision.    See  the  Bishop  of  came  was  an  eye-witness.    Some  have  inferred 

Winchester's  note  {Ministerial  Character  of  that  Luke  himself  was  present 

Christ,  p.  555),  who  compares  the  LXX.  in  •  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  these 

l^umb.  xxxiii.  55,  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  and  applies  passages,  or  from  1  Cor.  ▼.  3-5, 1  Tim.  i.  20, 

this  riew  to  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  power  (o  inflict  these 

in  Acts  xxiii.  1-5.    And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  judgments  at  their  will.    Though,  even  if  they 

in  both  the  traditional  accounts  of  Paul's  per-  had  this  power,  they  had  also  the  spirit  of  lore 

sonal  appearance  which  we  possess  (viz.  those  and  supernatural  knowledge  to  guide  them  \m 

of  Malalas  and  Nicephorus),  he  is  said  to  the  use  of  it 

have  had  contracted  eyebrows.     Many  hare  *  Acts  yiii.  21-SS.            *  John  TiiL  44. 
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of  deceit  and  mischief ,'  and  as  one  who  sought  to  perrert  and  distort  that 
which  God  saw  and  approved  as  right.'  He  proceeded  to  denounce  an 
instantaneous  judgment ;  and,  according  to  his  prophetic  word,  the  '^  hand 
of  the  Lord  "  struck  the  sorcerer,  as  it  had  once  struck  the  Apostle  him- 
self on  the  way  to  Damascus ;  —  the  sight  of  Elymas  began  to  waver,' 
and  preeentlj  a  darkness  settled  on  it  so  thick,  that  he  ceased  to  behold 
the  sun's  light.  This  blinding  of  the  fidse  prophet  opened  the  eyes  of 
Sergins  Paulus.  That  which  had  been  intended  as  an  opposition  to  the 
Gk>spel,  proved  the  means  of  its  extension.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
d^ree  of  this  extension  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  when  the  Proconsul  was  converted,  his  influence  would  make  Chris- 
tianity reputable ;  and  that  from  this  moment  the  Qentiles  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  had  the  news  of  salvation  brought  home  to  them. 

And  now,  from  this  point  of  the  Apostolical  history,  Paul  appears  as  the 
great  figure  in  every  picture.  Barnabas,  henceforward,  is  always  in  the 
background.  The  great  Apostle  now  enters  on  his  work  as  the  preacher  to 
the  (Gentiles ;  and  simultaneously  with  his  active  occupation  of  the  field 
in  which  he  was  called  to  labor,  his  name  is  suddenly  changed.  As 
^^  Abram "  was  changed  into  ^^  Abraham,"  when  Ood  promised  that  he 
should  be  the  '^  father  of  many  nations;  '^  —  as  ^^ Simon  "  was  changed 
into  "  Peter,"  when  it  was  said, "  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; " 
—  so  ^'  Saul "  is  changed  into  ^^  Paul,"  at  the  moment  of  his  first  great 
victoiy  among  the  Heathen.  What  ^'  the  plains  of  Mamre  by  Hebron  " 
were  to  the  patriarch,  —  what  ^^  Cffisarea  Philippi,"^  by  the  fountains  of 
the  Jordan,  was  to  the  fisherman  of  Ghdilee,  —  that  was  the  city  of 
"  Paphos,"  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  to  the  tent-maker  of  Tai*su8.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  name  was  now  really  given  him  for  the  first  time, — 
that  he  adopted  it  himself  as  significant  of  his  own  feelings,  —  or  that 
Sergius  Paulus  conferred  it  on  him  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the 
benefits  he  had  received, — or  that "  Paul,"  having  been  a  Gentile  form  of 
the  Apostle's  name  in  early  life  conjointly  with  the  Hebrew  ^^  Saul,"  was 
now  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  indicate  that  he  had  receded 
from  his  position  as  a  Jewish  Christian,  to  become  the  friend  and  teacher 
of  the  G^entiles  ?  All  these  opinions  have  found  their  supporters  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  The  question  has  been  alluded  to  before  in 
this  work  (p.  43).  It  will  be  well  to  devote  some  further  space  to  it 
now,  once  for  all. 

1  The  word  in  Acts  ziH.  10  expieseei  the  of  the  bUndnees.    Compare  the  acooimt  of  die 

deremeM  of  a  foccessftil  impostare.  lecoreiy  of  the  lame  man  in  iiL  8. 

'  With  Acta  ziiL  10  compere  Tiii.  SI.  *  See  Qen.  ziii.  IS,  zrii.  5 ;  liatt  xtL  13- 

•  Acta  ziii.  11.      This  may  be  need,  in  IS;  and  Prof.  Stanleys  Sermon  on  St.  Pettr, 
Lnke'a  medical  manner,  to  ezpreaa  the  itagee 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  words  in  Acts  ziii.  9  —  ^^  Saul  who  is  also 
Paul " —  are  the  line  of  separation  between  two  very  distinct  portions  of 
St.  Luke's  biography  of  the  Apostle,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  uniformly 
called  "  Saul,"  while  in  the  latter  he  receives,  with  equal  consistency,  the 
name  of  "  Paul."  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  always  speaks 
of  himself  under  the  latter  designation  in  every  one  of  his  Epistles,  with- 
out any  exception ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  in  the  only 
passage  where  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  him,^  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  our 
beloved  brother  Paul."  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  Cilician  Apostle  had  this  Roman  name,  as  well  as  his  other  Hebrew 
name«  in  his  earlier  days,  and  even  before  he  was  a  Christian.  This  adop- 
tion of  a  Gentile  name  is  so  far  from  being  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Jewish 
family,  that  a  similar  practice  may  be  traced  through  all  the  periods 
of  Hebrew  History.  Beginning  with  the  Persian  epoch  (B.C.  650-350) 
we  find  such  names  as  ^'  Nehemiah,"  ^^  Schammai,"  ^^  Belteshazzar,"  which 
betray  an  Oriental  origin,  and  show  that  Jewish  appellatives  followed 
the  growth  of  the  living  language.  In  the  Greek  period  we  encounter  the 
names  of  ''  Philip," '  and  his  son  ^*  Alexander,"  *  and  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, "  Antiochus,"  "  Lysimachus,"  "  Ptolemy,"  "  Antipater ;  "  ^  the 
names  of  Greek  philosophers,  such  as  "  Zeno,"  and  "  Epicurus ; "  •  even 
Greek  mythological  names,  as  ^^  Jason  "  and  '^  Menelaus."  *  Some  of  these 
words  will  have  been  recognized  as  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
When  we  mention  Baman  names  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  coincidence  is 
still  more  striking.  "  Crispus,"  ^  "  Justus,"  •  "  Niger,"  •  are  found  in 
Josephus  ^*  as  well  as  in  the  Acts.  ^^  Drusilla  "  and  ^^  PrisciUa  "  might 
have  been  Roman  matrons.  The  ^'  Aquila  "  of  St.  Paul  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  "  Apella  "  of  Horace."  Nor  need  we  end  our  survey  of  Jewish 
names  with  the  early  Roman  empire ;  for,  passing  by  tlie  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  we  see  Jews,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  AgeSy  calling 
themselves,  «  Basil,"  "  Leo,"  "  Theodosius,"  "  Sophia ; "  and,  in  the  latter 
part,  "  Albert,"  "  Benedict,"  "  Orbpin,"  "  Denys."    We  might  pursue 

^  t  Pm.  iii.  15.  *  Jftson,  Joseph.  Am.  xiL  10,  6 ;  perbapt 

*  Blatt  X.  8 ;  Acts  ri.  5,  zxL  8 ;  Joseph.  Aets  xrii.  5-9 ;  Rom.  xtL  SI ;  Menelaniy 
Am,  sir.  10,  28.  Joseph.  Ant,  ziL  6, 1.    See  8  Mace  ir.  5. 

'  Acts  six.  88,  84.    See  2  Tim.  ir.  U.  ^  Acts  zriiL  8. 

Alexander  was  a  common  name  among  the  '  Acts  i.  28. 

Asmonsans.    It  Is  said  that  when  the  great  *  Acts  xiii.  1. 

conqueror  passed  through  Jad«a,  a  promise  ^  Joseph.  Lifi,  68,    85,    War,    ir.  6,   1. 

was  made  to  him  that  all  the  Jewish  children  Compare  1  Cor.  L  14 ;  Acts  xriiL  7 ;   CoL 

horn  that  jear  should  he  called  "  Alexander.''  hr.  1 1 . 

«  1  Hacc  xii.  16,  xtL  11 ;  2  Mace.  ir.  29;  u  Hor.  i.  Sat.  t.  100.    Prisdlla  appean 

Joseph.  Ant,  idw,  10.  under  the  ablfferiated  form  "  Prisca,"  8  Tim. 

*  These  names  are  in  the  Miscbna  and  the  ir.  19. 
Berenice  Inscription. 
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oar  inquiry  into  the  nations  of  modem  Europe ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show,  that  as  the  Jews  have  successively  learnt  to  speak  Ghaldee,  Greek, 
Latm,  or  German,  so  they  have  adopted  into  their  families  the  appellations 
of  those  Gentile  families  among  whom  they  have  lived.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  the  Separated  Nation  should  bear,  in  the  very  names 
recorded  in  its  annals,  the  trace  of  every  nation  with  whom  it  has  come 
in  contact  and  never  united. 

It  is  important  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  double  names 
often  occur  in  combination,  the  one  national,  the  other  foreign.  The 
earliest  instances  are  ^^  Belteshazzar-Daniel,"  and  "  Esther-Hadasa."  ^ 
Frequently  there  was  no  resemblance  or  natural  connection  between  the 
two  words,  as  in  "  Herod-Agrippa,"  "  Salome-Alexandra,"  "  Juda-Aristo- 
bulus,"  *'  Simon-Peter."  Sometimes  the  meaning  was  reproduced,  as  in 
'^  Malich-Eleodemus."  At  other  times  an  alliterating  resemblance  of 
sound  seems  to  have  dictated  the  choice,  as  in  ^^  Josonlason,"  ^'  Hillel* 
Julus,"  "  SaulrPaulm  " — "  Bavl,  who  u  aUo  Paul:' 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  the 
double  name  borne  by  the  Apostle, —  without  having  recourse*  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Jerome,  who  suggests  that,  as  Scipio  was  called  Africanus 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  Metellus  called  Creticus  from  the  con- 
quest of  Crete,  so  Saul  carried  away  his  new  name  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory  over  the  Heathenism  of  the  Proconsul  Paulus  —  or  to  that 
notion,  which  Augustine  applies  with  much  rhetorical  effect  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  where  he  alludes  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
^^PaultiSj'  and  contrasts  Saul,  the  unbridled  king,  the  proud  self-confi- 
dent persecutor  of  David,  with  Paul,  the  lowly,  the  penitent, — who  delib- 
erately wished  to  indicate  by  his  very  name,  that  he  was  ''  the  least  of 
the  Apostles,"'  and  ^^  less  than  the  least  of  all  Saints."^  Yet  we  must  not 
neglect  the  coincident  occurrence  x)f  these  two  names  in  this  narrative  of 
the  events  which  happened  in  Cyprus.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  dwell  on 
the  associations  which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  ''  Paulus,"  —  or 
on  the  thoughts  which  are  naturally  called  up,  when  we  notice  the  criti- 
cal passage  in  the  sacred  history,  where  it  is  first  given  to  Saul  of  Taisus. 
It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  as  Peter's  first  Gentile  convert 
was  a  member  of  the  Cornelian  Souse  (p.  108),  so  the  surname  of  the 
noblest  fSunily  of  the  JEmilian  Souse*  was  the  link  between  the  Apostle 

1  Dan.  z.  1 ;  Esther  ii.  7.    So  Zernbabbd  '  1  Cor.  xr.  9. 

wu  called  Sbeshbazsar.    Compare  Ezra  t.  16  *  Eph.  iii.  8. 

with  Zech.  ir.  9.     The  Oriental  practice  of  *  PaoluB  was  the  cognomen  of  a  familjr  oc 

adopting  names  which  were  significant  mnst  the  Gens  JEmilia.    The  stemma  iB  giren  in 

DOtbeleftontofTiew.  Smith's   Didionary   of   CUusioal   Biography, 

*  See  p.  43,  B.  7.  nnder  Paulas  JErailins.    The  name  /  mnst  of 
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of  the  Gentiles  and  his  conyert  at  Paphos.  Nor  can  we  find  a  nobler 
Christian  version  of  any  line  of  a  Heathen  poet,  than  by  comparing  what 
Horace  says  of  him  who  fell  at  Cann®,  —  ^^animce  magnce  prodigvm 
Faulumj^  —  with  the  words  of  him  who  said  at  Miletus,  "  I  eoutU  not 
my  life  dear  wiJto  myself y  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  ^ 

And  though  we  imagine,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  Saul  had  the 
name  of  Paul  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  —  and  should  be  inclined  to 
coigecture  that  the  appellation  came  from  some  connection  of  his  ances- 
tors (perhaps  as  manumitted  slaves)  with  some  member  of  the  Roman 
fiEuiuly  of  the  .^milian  Pauli ;'  —  yet  we  cannot  believe  it  accidental  that 
the  words,'  which  have  led  to  this  discussion,  occur  at  this  particular 
point  of  the  inspired  narrative.  The  Heathen  name  rises  to  the  surface 
at  the  moment  when  St.  Paul  visibly  enters  on  his  office  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Heathen.  The  Roman  name  is  stereotyped  at  the  moment  when 
he  converts  the  Roman  governor.  And  the  place  where  this  occurs  is 
Paphos,  the  favorite  sanctuary  of  a  shameful  idolatry.  At  the  very  spot 
which  was  notorious  throughout  the  world  for  that  which  the  Gospel  for- 
bids and  destroys,  —  there,  before  he  sailed  for  Perga,  having  achieved 
his  victory,  the  Apostle  erected  his  trophy,^  —  as  Moses,  when  Amalek 
was  discomfited,  ^^  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah- 
Nissi,  —  the  Lord  my  Banner."* 


Prooonflolar  coin  of  Qypnu.t 


)  bs?e  beeo  ghren  to  the  first  indiTidnal 
who  bore  it  finom  the  tmallneM  of  his  sUtare. 
It  should  be  obeenred,  that  both  Malfdas  and 
Nicephoras  (quoted  abore)  speak  of  St  Paul 
as  short  of  stature. 

1  Hor.  I.  Of.  xiL  87 ;  Acts  xz.  24.    Com- 
pare Phil.  iU.  8. 

*  Compare  the  case  of  Joeephos,  alluded 
to  above,  p.  43. 

'  ActsxiiL9. 

*  The  words  of  Jerome  aUnded  to  abore 
are :  "  Victoriss  warn  tropcn  retnlit,  erexitqne 


»  Exod.  XTii.  15. 

*  The  woodcut  is  finom  Akerman's  iVtoni*' 
wuHe  IlhutrationM,  p.  41.  Specimens  of  the 
coin  are  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna, 
and  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  RoL  There  are 
other  Cyprian  coins  of  the  Imperial  age,  with 
PROCOS  in  Roman  characters.  Many  Crp- 
rian  coins  of  the  rei;^  of  Claudius  are  of 
the  red  copper  of  the  island :  a  fact  peculiari  j 
interesting  to  us,  if  the  notion,  mentioned 
p.  16,  n.  S.  and  p.  128,  be  correct 
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Old  tad  19ewP^lMW.— Departare  finom  PTpnis. — Cowt  of  FtaiphylU.— Ftega.  — Mmrk'i 
Batoni  10  Jenmlem.  — Moiuitaiii  Scenerj  of  Flddia.  —  SitiuUioii  of  Andoch. — The  8711*- 
gogiM.— AddreM  to  the  Jews.  —Preaching  to  the  QentUee.— Penecution  by  the  Jews.— 
Historj  and  Deeeription  of  Iooniiim.»-L7caonia.-^I>erbe  and  Ljstra.— Healing  of  the 
Cripple. — IdolaHooa  Wonhip  oflbred  to  PanI  and  Barnabas. -^  Addreae  to  the  Gentiles. 
—  St  Paol  stoned.  —  Timothens.  —  The  Apostks  retrace  their  Jonmej.  —  Perga  and 
Attaleia. —Betom  to  Syria. 

THE  banner  of  the  Gk>8pel  was  now  displayed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Heathen.  The  Glad  ladings  had  ^^  passed  over  to  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim,"^  and  had  found  a  willing  audience  in  that  island,  which,  in  the 
Yocabularj  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  is  the  representative  of  the  trade  and 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Cyprus  was  the  early  meeting- 
place  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek  forms  of  social  life.  Originally  colon- 
ized from  Phoenicia,  it  was  successively  subject  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria,  and 
to  Persia.  The  settlements  of  the  Greeks  on  its  shores  had  begun  in  a 
remote  period,  and  their  influence  gradually  advanced,  till  the  older  links 
of  connection  were  entirely  broken  by  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
But  not  only  in  political  and  social  relations,  by  the  progress  of  conquest 
and  commerce,  was  Cyprus  the  meeting-place  of  Greece  and  the  East 
Here  also  their  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  met  and  became  blended 
together.  Paphos  was,  indeed,  a  sanctuary  of  Greek  religion :  on  this 
shore  the  fabled  goddess  first  landed,  when  she  rose  from  the  sea :  this 
was  the  scene  of  a  worship  celebrated  in  the  classical  poets,  from  the  age 
of  Homer,  down  to  the  time  when  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  visited 
the  spot  in  the  spirit  of  a  Heathen  pUgrim,  on  his  way  to  subjugate 
Judsoa.'  But  the  polluted  worship  was  originally  introduced  from 
Assyria  or  Phoenicia:  the  Oriental  form  under  which  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  is  represented  on  Greek  coins:'  the  Temple  bore  a  curious 

1  The  general   notion   intended    hj   the  Citiwn,  which  was  a  Fhosnician  colony   in 

phrases  "  isles  "  and  **  coasts  "  of  "  Chittim  "  Cyprus. 

leems  to  have  been  "  the  islands  and  coasts  '  Tac  Hitt.  it  3-4.    Compare  Snet  Tit,  5. 

of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  west  and  north-  Tadtos  speaks  of  magnificent  offerings  pre* 

west  of  Jndsa."    Nnmb.  xxir.  34 ;  Jer.  ii.  sented  by  kings  and  others  to  the  Temple  at 

10;  Ezek.  xxriL  6.    See  Gen.  x.  4,  5 ;  IsaL  Old  Paphos. 

xxiii.  1 ;   Dan.  xL  80.     Bat  primarily  the  *  A  specimen  is  given  in  the  larger  edi- 

name  is  beUered  to  hare  been  connected  with  tions. 
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resemblance  to  those  of  Astarte  at  Carthage  or  Tyre:  and  Tacitus  pauses 
to  describe  the  singularity  of  the  altar  and  the  ceremonies,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  campaign  of  Titus.  And  here  it  was  that  we  have 
seen  Christianity  firmly  established  by  St.  Paul,  —  in  the  very  spot  where 
the  superstition  of  Syria  had  perverted  man's  natural  veneration  and  love 
of  mystery,  and  where  the  beautiful  creations  of  Greek  thought  had 
administered  to  what  Athanasius,  when  speaking  of  Paphos,  well  de- 
scribes as  the  ^^  deification  of  lust." 

The  Paphos  of  the  poets,  or  Old  PaphoSj  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  fi'om  the 
sea.  New  Paphos  was  on  the  seashore,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north.^ 
But  the  old  town  still  remained  as  the  sanctuary  which  was  visited  by 
Heathen  pilgrims ;  profligate  processions,  at  stated  seasons,  crowded  the 
road  between  the  two  tovms,  as  they  crowded  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne  (p.  116)  ;  and  small  models  of  the  mysterious  image  were 
sought  as  eagerly  by  strangers  as  the  little  ^^  silver  shrines  "  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  (Acts  zix.  24.)  Doubtless  the  position  of  the  old  town  was 
an  illustration  of  the  early  custom,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  of  building 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  at  a  time  when  the  sea  was  infested  by 
pirates ;  and  the  new  town  had  been  established  in  a  place  convenient  for 
commerce,  when  navigation  had  become  more  secure.  It  was  situated 
on  the  verge  of  a  plain,  smaller  than  that  of  Salamis,  and  watered  by  a 
scantier  stream  than  the  Pedisus.*  Not  long  before  the  visit  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Augustus  had 
rebuilt  it;  and  from  him  it  had  received  the  name  of  Augusta,  or 
Sebaste.'  But  the  old  name  still  retained  its  place  in  popular  usage,  and 
has  descended  to  modern  times.  The  ^'  Paphos "  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
and  St.  Luke,  became  the  ^^  Papho  "  of  the  Venetians  and  the  '^  Bafia  " 
of  the  Turks.  A  second  series  of  Latin  architecture  has  crumbled  into 
decay.  Mixed  up  with  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  churches  are  the  poor 
dwellings  of  the  Greek  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  partly  on  the  beach 
but  chiefly  on  a  low  ridge  of  sandstone  rock,  about  two  miles  ^  from  the 

1  Or  rather  thA  nortli-WMt    See  the  Admi-  andent  remaiiu;  but  when  so  many  towna 

raltj  Chart  haTe  existed,  and  so  manj  haTe  seyerallj  been 

^  See  p.  127.  destroyed,  all  must  be  'eft  to  conjectnre.    A 

'  The  Greek  form  Sebcuie,  instead  of  Au-  number  of  columns  broken  and  much  muti- 

gusta,  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  on  the  lated  are  lying  about,  and  some  substantial 

spot,  which  is  further  interesting  as  containing  and  well-built  vaults,  or  rather  subterraneous 

the  name  of  another  Pcndus,  communications,  under  a  hill  Jof  slight  eleva- 

*  This  is  the  distance  between  the  Etema  tion,  are  pointed  out  by  dk'e  guides  as  the 
and  the  Marina  given  by  Captain  Graves.  In  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus.  Then 
Pnrdy's  Sailing  Directions  (p.  251 ),  it  is  stated  there  are  numerous  excavations  in  the  sand- 
to  be  only  half  a  mile.  Captain  Graves  says :  stone  hills,  which  probably  served  at  various 
"  In  the   vicinity  are    numerous  ruins    and  periods  the  double  purpose  of  habitations  and 
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ancient  port ;  for  the  marsh,  which  once  formed  the  limit  of  the  port, 
makes  the  shore  unhealthy  during  the  heats  of  summer  by  its  noxious 
exhalations.  One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  neighborhood 
consists  of  the  curious  caverns  excavated  in  the  rocks,  which  have  been 
used  both  for  tombs  and  for  dwellings.  The  harbor  is  now  almost 
blocked  up,  and  aflfords  only  shelter  for  boats.  "  The  Venetian  strong- 
hold, at  the  extremity  of  the  Western  mole,  is  fast  crumbling  into  ruins. 
The  mole  itself  is  broken  up,  and  every  year  the  massive  stones  of  which 
it  was  constructed  are  rolled  over  from  their  original  position  into  the 
port."  ^  The  approaches  to  the  harbor  can  never  have  been  very  safe,  in 
consequence  of  tiie  ledge  of  rocks'  which  extends  some  distance  into  the 
sea.  At  present,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is  said  to  be  the 
safer  of  the  two.  The  western,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
more  convenient  for  a  vessel  clearing  out  of  the  port,  and  about  to  sail 
for  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  reasons  which  induced  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  their  departure  from 
Seleucia,  to  visit  first  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  motives  which  directed  their  course  to  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  when  they  had  passed  through  the  native  island  of 
Barnabas,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos.  It  might  be  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which  we  call  accidents,  and  which,  as  they  never  influence  the 
actions  of  ordinary  men  without  the  predetermining  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  so  were  doubtless  used  by  the  same  Providence  to  determine 
the  coarse  even  of  Apostles.  As  St.  Paul,  many  years  afterwards,  joined 
at  Myra  that  vessel  in  which  he  was  shipwrecked,*  and  then  was  con- 
veyed to  Puteoli  in  a  ship  which  had  accidentally  wintered  at  Malta  ^  — 
80  on  this  occasion  there  might  be  some  small  craft  in  the  harbor  at 
Paphos,  bound  for  the  opposite  gulf  of  Attaleia,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  thinking  of  their  future  progress.  The  distance  is  not  great,  and 
frequent  conmiunication,  both  political  and  commercial,  must  have  takon 
place  between  the  towns  of  Pamphylia  and  those  of  Cyprus.^    It  is 


tombs.     SeTenl   monasteries   and   churches  sail  in  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of 

now  in  ruins,  of  a  low  Gothic  architecture,  it,  bat  the  eastern  passage  is  the  widest  and 

are  more  easily  identified ;  hnt  the  crumbling  best."  —  Purdy,  p.  251.    The  soundings  may 

fragments  of  the  sandstone  with  which  they  be  seen  in  the  Admiralty  Chart, 

were  constructed,  only  add  to  the  incongruous  *  Acts  xxrii.  5,  6.       *  Acts  xzviii.  1 1-13. 

heap  around,  that  now  ooTers  the  palace  of  *  And  perhaps  Paphos  more  especially,  as 

the  Paphian  Venus."— MS  note  by  Captain  the  seat  of  government.    At  present  Ehalan- 

Grayes,  B.N.  dri  (Gulnar),  to  the  south-east  of  Attalehi  and 


*  Captain  Graves,  MS.  Peiga,  is   the  port  from  which  the  Tatars 

*  "A  great  ledge  of  rocks  lies  in  the  entrance      from  Constantinople,  conveying  government 
to  Pa]^,  extending  about  a  league ;  you  may      despatches,  usually  cross  to  Cyprus. 
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possible  that  St.  Paul,  haying  already  preached  the  Gk>spel  in  Gilicia,^ 
might  wish  now  to  extend  it  among  those  districts  which  lay  more  im- 
mediately contiguous,  and  the  population  of  which  was,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  his  natiye  province.'  He  might  also  reflect  that  ihe 
natives  of  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  district  might  be  more  likely 
to  receive  the  message  of  salvation,  than  the  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces  which  were  more  completely  penetrated  with  the  corrupt 
civilization  of  Oreece  and  Borne.  Or  his  thoughts  might  be  turning  to 
those  numerous  fGimilies  of  Jews,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  settled  in  the 
great  towns  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  such  as  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  with  the  hope  that  his  Master's  cause  would  be 
most  successfully  advanced  among  those  (^entiles,  who  flocked  there,  as 
everywhere,  to  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue.  Or,  finally,  he  may. have 
had  a  direct  revelation  from  on  high,  and  a  vision,  like  that  which  had 
already  appeared  to  him  in  the  Temple,'  or  like  that  which  he  afterwards 
saw  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,^  may  have  directed  the  course 
of  his  voyage.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  calculations  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  prudence,  or  whatever  supernatural  intimations  may  have 
reached  him,  he  sailed,  with  his  companions  Barnabas  and  John,  in  some 
vessel,  of  which  the  size,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew,  are  unknown  to  us, 
past  the  promontories  of  Drepanum  and  Acamas,  and  then  across  the 
waters  of  the  PamphyHan  Sea,  leaving  on  the  right  the  cliffs*  which  are 
the  western  boundary  of  Oilicia,  to  the  innermost  bend  of  the  bay  of 
Attaleia. 

This  bay  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  is 
not  without  some  important  relations  with  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  forms  a  deep  indentation  in  the  general  coast-line,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  plain,  which  retreats  itself  like  a  bay  into  the  mountidns. 
From  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  across  the  widest  part  of  the  plain, 
the  distance  is  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  Three  principal  rivers 
intersect  this  level  space:  the  Oatarrhactes,  which  falls  over  sea-clifis 
near  Attaleia,  in  the  waterfalls  which  suggested  its  name ;  and  farther  to 
the  east  the  Oestrus  and  Eurymedon,  which  flow  by  Perga  and  Aspen- 
dus  to  a  low  and  sandy  shore.  About  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  on 
the  open  waters  of  the  bay,  whence  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  the  ragged 
mountain  summits  which  enclose  the  scene,  armies  and  fleets  had  engaged 
in  some  of  those  battles  of  which  the  results  were  still  felt  in  the  day  of 
St.  Paul.    From  the  base  of  that  steep  shore  on  the  west,  where  a 

1  See  pp.  9S-100.  *  Abont  C.  Anmmoor  (Anemitriaiii,    the 

s  StnJx)  statee  this  distinctly.  soathemmoft  point  of  Asia  Bfinor),  and  Alnja 

'  Aeti  xzii.  17-21.    See  p.  97.  <the  ancient  Coraoeeinm),  there  are  difb  of 

«  Acts  ztL  9.  500  and  COO  feet  hi^h. 
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rugged  knot  of  mountains  is  piled  up  into  snowy  heights  aboTe  the  rocks 
of  PhaseliSy  the  united  squadron  of  the  Romans  and  Bhodians  sailed 
across  the  bay  in  the  year  190  B.  G. ;  and  it  was  in  rounding  that 
promontory  near  Side  on  the  east,  that  they  caught  sight  of  the  ships  of 
Antiochus,  as  they  came  on  by  the  shore  with  the  dreadful  Hannibal  on 
board.  And  close  to  the  same  spot  where  the  Latin  power  then  defeated 
the  Greek  king  of  Syria,  another  battle  had  been  fought  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  which  the  Oreeks  gare  one  of  their  last  blows  to  the  retreating 
force  of  Persia,  and  the  Athenian  Cimon  gained  a  victory  both  by  land 
and  sea ;  thus  winning,  according  to  the  boast  of  Hutarch,  in  one  day 
the  laurels  of  Platsoa  and  Salamis.  On  that  occasion  a  large  navy 
sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  as  far  as  Aspendus.  Now,  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  would  make  this  impossible.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  river  Oestrus,  which,  Strabo  says,  was  navigable  in  his  day  for 
sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles,  to  the  city  of  Perga.  Ptolemy  calls  tliis 
city  an  inland  tovm  of  Pamphylia ;  but  so  he  speaks  of  Tarsus  in  Oilicia. 
And  we  have  seen  that  Tarsus,  though  truly  called  an  inland  town,  as 
being  some  distance  from  the  coast,  was  nevertheless  a  mercantile  har- 
bor. Its  relation  with  the  Oydnus  was  similar  to  that  of  Perga  with  the 
Oestrus ;  and  the  vessel  which  brought  St.  Paul  to  win  more  glorious 
victories  than  those  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  battles  of  the  Eurymedon 
came  up  the  course  of  the  Oestrus  to  her  moorings  near  the  Temple  of 
Diana. 

All  that  Strabo  tells  us  of  this  city  is  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  on 
an  eminence  at  some  short  distance,  and  that  an  annual  festival  was  held 
in  honor  of  the  goddess.  The  chief  associations  of  Perga  are  with  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Roman  period:  and  its  existing  remains  are 
described  as  being  ^^  purely  Greek,  there  being  no  trace  of  any  later 
inhabitants.''  ^  Its  prosperity  was  probably  arrested  by  the  building  of 
Attaleia'  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  a  more  favorable  situation  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay.  Attaleia  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  important  town  since 
the  day  of  its  foundation  by  Attalus  Philadelphus.  But  when  the  traveller 
pitches  his  tent  at  Perga,  he  finds  only  the  encampments  of  shepherds, 
who  pasture  their  cattle  amidst  the  ruins.  These  ruins  are  walls  and 
towers,  columns  and  cornices,  a  theatre  and  a  stadium,  a  broken  aque- 
duct incrusted  with  the  calcareous  deposit  of  tlie  Pamphylian  streams, 
and  tombs  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  site  of  the  town.  Nothing 
else  remains  of  Perga,  but  the  beauty  of  its  natural  situation,  ^^  be- 
tween and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an  extensive  valley  in  front, 

1  Ferfaapt  some  modifleatkm  if  leqnitito      tunl  detafli  of  the  thMtre  and  stadinm  m 

hen.    ICr.  FfllkeiMrnotioed  tiuit thA  aicliitM-      Bofnan.  SActtxhr.  S5.       ^T^ 
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watered  by  the  river  Gestrus,  and  backed   by  the  mouutains  of  tiie 
Taurus."  > 

The  coins  of  Perga  are  a  lively  illustration  of  its  character  as  a  city 
of  the  Greeks.'  We  have  no  memorial  of  its  condition  as  a  city  of  the 
Romans;  nor  does  our  narrative  require  us  to  delay  any  longer  in 
describing  it.  The  Apostles  made  no  long  stay  in  Perga.  This  seems 
evident)  not  only  from  the  words  used  at  this  point  of  the  history,'  but 
from  the  marked  manner  in  which  we  are  told  that  they  did  stay/  on 
their  return  from  the  interior.  One  event,  however,  is  mentioned  as 
occurring  at  Perga,  which,  though  noticed  incidentally  and  in  few  words, 
was  attended  with  painful  feelings  at  the  time,  and  involved  the  most 
serious  consequences.  It  must  have  occasioned  deep  sorrow  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  possibly  even  then  some  mutual  estrangement:  and 
afterwards  it  became  the  cause  of  their  quarrel  and  separation.*  Mark 
^^  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work."  He  came  with  them  up  the  Oestrus  as  far  as  Perga ;  but  there 
he  forsook  them,  and,  taking  advantage  of  some  vessel  which  was  sailing 
towards  Palestine,  he  "  returned  to  Jerusalem,"  •  which  had  been  his 
home  in  earlier  years.^  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  implied  an 
absolute  rejection  of  Obristianity.  A  soldier  who  has  wavered  in  one 
battle  may  live  to  obtain  a  glorious  victory.  Mark  was  afterwards  not 
unwilling  to  accompany  the  Apostles  on  a  second  missionary  journey ;  ^ 
and  actually  did  accompany  Barnabas  again  to  Oyprus.*  Nor  did  St. 
Paul  always  retain  his  unfavorable  judgment  of  him  (Acts  xv.  38),  but 
long  afterwards,  in  his  Roman  imprisonment,  commended  him  to  the 
Oolossians,  as  one  who  was  ^^  a  fellow-worker  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Gbd," 
and  "  a  comfort"  to  himself:^*  and  in  his  latest  letter,  just  before  his 
death,  he  speaks  of  him  again  as  one  ^^  profitable  to  him  for  the 
ministry."  **  Yet  if  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we 
shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  blame  his  conduct  in  Pamphylia,  and  to  see 
good  reasons  why  Paul  should  afterwards,  at  Antioch,  distrust  the 
steadiness  of  his  character.  The  child  of  a  religious  mother,  who  had 
sheltered  in  her  house  the  Ohristian  Disciples  in  a  fierce  persecution,  he 
had  joined  himself  to  Barnabas  and  Saul,  when  they  travelled  from 

1  This  deflcription  is  qaoted  or  borrowed  Perga,  they  went   down,  Ac"  —  Acts   xb. 

from  Sir  C.  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  1SS9,  pp.  25. 

190-193.  »  Acto  XT.  S7-39. 

>  One  of  them,  with  Diana  and  the  stag,  is  *  Acts  xiii.  IS. 

given  in  the  larger  edition.  '  Acts  xii.  18,  25. 

*  This  will  be  seen  hj  comparing  the  Greek  *  Acts  xr.  S7. 

of  Acts  xiii.  U  with  xiv.  24.     Similarlj,  a  *  Acts  xt.  d9.                ^  OoL  tr.  IC 

rapid  Jonmej  is  implied  in  xTii.  1.  u  Qr  rather,  "profiuUe  to  minister*'  to 

«  '*  When  they  had  preached  the  Word  in  him.    2  Tim.  ir.  11. 
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Jerasalem  to  Antioch,  on  their  return  from  a  mission  of  charity.  He 
had  been  a  close  spectator  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  religion  of 
Christy  —  he  had  seen  the  strength  of  faith  under  trial  in  his  mother's 
home,  —  he  had  attended  his  kinsman  Barnabas  in  his  labors  of  zeal  and 
love,  —  he  had  seen  the  word  of  Paul  sanctioned  and  fulfilled  by 
miracles,  —  he  had  even  been  the  ^^  minister''  of  Apostles  in  their  suc- 
cessful enterprise ;  ^  and  now  he  forsook  them,  when  they  were  about 
to  proceed  through  greater  difficulties  to  more  glorious  success.  We 
are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  departure.  He  was 
drawn  from  the  work  of  God  by  the  attraction  of  an  earthly  home.'  As 
he  looked  up  from  Perga  to  the  Oentile  mountains,  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  turned  back  with  desire  towards  Jerusalem.  He  could  not 
resolve  to  continue  persevering,  ^'  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  rivers, 
in  perils  of  robbers."  • 

"Perils  of  rivers"  and  "perils  of  robbers"  —  these  words  express 
ihe  very  dangers  which  St.  Paul  would  be  most  likely  to  encounter  on 
his  journey  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  law- 
less and  marauding  habits  of  the  population  of  those  mountains  which 
separate  the  table-land  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  plains  on 
the  south  coast,  were  notorious  in  all  parts  of  ancient  history.  Strabo 
uses  the  same  strong  language  both  of  the  Isaurians^  who  separated 
Cappadocia  from  Cilicia,  and  of  their  neighbors  the  Pisidians,  whose 
native  fortresses  were  the  barrier  between  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia.  We 
have  the  same  character  of  the  latter  of  these  robber-tribes  in  Xenophon, 
who  is  the  first  to  mention  thetjfk;  and  in  Zosimus,  who  relieves  the 
history  of  the  later  empire  by  telling  us  of  the  adventures  of  a  robber- 
chief,  who  defied  the  Romans,  and  died  a  desperate  death  in  these 
mountains.*  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  heard  that  Memnon's  fleet 
was  in  the  iBgean,  and  marched  from  Perga  to  rejoin  Parmenio  in 
Phrygia,  found  some  of  the  worst  difficulties  of  his  whole  campaign  in 
penetrating  through  this  district.  The  scene  of  one  of  the  roughest 
campaigns  connected  with  the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  among 
the  hill-forts  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oestrus  and  Eurymedon.  No 
population  through  the  midst  of  which  St.  Paul  ever  travelled,  abounded 
more  in  those  "  perils  of  robbers,"  of  which  he  himself  speaks,  than  the 
wild  and  lawless  dans  of  the  Pisidian  Highlanders. 

^  See  Acts  xiiL  5.  *  The  beaatifiil  story  of  6t  John  and  the 

'  Matthew  Heniy  pithOj  remaiki :  "  Ei-  robber  (Eoseb.  Eed.  Hist,  iii.  23)  will  nat«- 

ther  He  did  not  like  the  work,  or  he  wanted  to  rally  occur  to  the  reader.    See  also  the  Ane- 

go  and  see  his  mother.''  qnent  mention   of  Isanrian  robbers   in   the 

'  S  Cor.  xi.  26.  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Chrysostom,  prefixed 


^  See  p.  19.  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works. 
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And  if  on  this  joumej  he  was  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  attacks  of 
men,  there  might  be  other  dangers,  not  less  imminent,  arising  from  tho 
natural  character  of  the  country  itself.  To  travellers  in  the  East  there  i& 
a  reality  in  ^^  perils  of  rivers/'  which  we  in  England  are  hardly  able  to 
imderstand.  Unfamiliar  with  the  sudden  flooding  of  thirsty  watercourses, 
we  seldom  comprehend  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  striking  images 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.^  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  like  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Levant,  are  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  changes.'  And  no 
district  in  Asia  Minor  is  more  singularly  characterized  by  its  ^^  water 
floods  "  than  the  mountainous  tract  of  Pisidia,  where  rivers  burst  out  at 
the  bases  of  huge  clifis,  or  dash  down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines. 
The  very  notice  of  the  brieves  in  Strabo,  when  he  tells  us  how  the  Oestrus 
and  Eurymedon  tumble  down  from  the  heights  and  precipices  of  Selge  to 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  is  more  expressive  than  any  elaborate  description. 
We  cannot  determine  the  position  of  any  bridges  which  the  Apostle  may 
have  crossed ;  but  his  course  was  never  far  from  the  channels  of  these  two 
rivers :  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  his  name  is  still  traditionally 
connected  with  one  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  information  recently 
given  to  an  English  traveller  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisidia.' 

Such  considerations  respecting  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country 
now  traversed  by  St.  Paul,  naturally  lead  us  into  various  trains  of  thought 
oonceming  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and  the  seasons.^  And  there  are 
certain  probabilities  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  Apostle 
may  be  supposed  to  have  journeyed  this  way,  which  may  well  excuse  some 
remarks  on  these  subjects.  And  this  is  all  the  more  allowable,  because 
we  are  absolutely  without  any  data  for  determining  the  year  in  which 
tiiis  first  missionary  expedition  was  undertaken.  All  that  we  can  assert 
with  confidence  is  that  it  must  have  taken  place  somewhere  in  the  interval 
between  the  years  45  and  50.*    But  this  makes  us  all  the  more  desirous 

^  Thus  the  me  meaoing  of  t  Cor.  zL  26  had  oontiniied  its  coarse  so  Ikr,  is  lost  in  the 

is  lost  in  the  Bn^^  translation.    Similarlj,  monntains,  &c"— Amndell's  Ama  Minor,  toL 

in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  tU.  95,  IL  p.  31.    The  rirer  is  probablj  the  EniynM- 

27),   the   word   for  "riTers"   is   translated  don. 

<*  floods,"  and  the  image  conftised.    See  Ps.  *  The  deecriptiTe  passages  which   follow 

zzzii.  6.  are  chieflj  borrowed  from  **Ajna  Minor,  1S39/' 

*  The  crossing  of  the  Halys  by  Crossns,  as  and  "  lAfda,  1841/'  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and 
tfM  by  Herodotus,  is  an  illnstration  of  the  "TVoiWfml^,  1847,"  by  Lieutenant  Spratt, 
difficulties  presented  by  the  laiger  rivers  of  R.N.,  and  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  writer 
Asia  Minor.  desires  also  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 

*  "  About  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Is-  Tarions  travellers,  especially  to  the  lamented 
barta,  towards  the  south-east,  is  the  village  of  Professor  Forbes,  also  to  Mr.  Falkener,  and 
Sav,  where  is  the  source  of  a  river  called  the  Dr.  Wolff. 

Sav-Sou.    Five  hours  and  a  half  beyond,  and  *  See   the    Chronological   Table    in   Ap- 

)till  towards  the  south-east,  is  the  village  of      pendix  III. 
Padi  (St,  Paul) ;  and  here  the  river,  whkh 
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to  determine,  by  any  reasonable  conjectures,  the  moyements  of  the  Apostle 
in  reference  to  a  better  chronology  than  that  which  reckons  by  successiye 
years, — the  chronology  which  furnishes  us  with  the  real  imagery  round 
his  path, — the  chronology  of  the  seasons. 

Now  we  ma}  well  suppose  that  he  might  sail  from  Seleucia  to  Salamis 
at  the  beginning  of  spring.  In  that  age  and  in  those  waters,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Toyage  was  usually  determined  by  the  advance  of  the 
season.  The  sea  was  technically  said  to  be  '^  open  "  in  the  month  of 
March.  If  St.  Paul  began  his  journey  in  that  month,  the  lapse  of  two 
months  might  easily  bring  him  to  Perga,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  all 
that  we  are  told  of  his  proceedings  at  Salamis  and  Paphos.  If  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  at  Perga  in  May,  this  would  have  been  exactly  the  most 
natural  time  for  a  journey  to  the  mountains.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  the 
passes  would  have  been  filled  with  snow.^  In  the  heat  of  summer  the 
weather  would  have  been  less  fSsivorable  for  the  journey.  In  the  autumn 
the  disadvantages  would  have  been  still  greater,  from  the  approaching 
difficulties  of  winter.  But  again,  if  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May,  a 
farther  reason  may  be  given  why  he  did  not  stay  there,  but  seized  all  the 
advantages  of  the  season  for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  interior.  The 
habits  of  a  people  are  always  determined  or  modified  by  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  their  country ;  and  a  custom  prevails  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
unbroken  for  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  they  move  up 
from  the  plains  to  the  cool  basin-like  hollows  on  the  mountains.  These 
yailahs  or  summer  retreats  are  always  spoken  of  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  time  of  the  journey  anticipated  with  eager  delight.  When 
the  time  arrives,  the  people  may  be  seen  ascending  to  the  upper  grounds, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  flocks  and  herds,  camels  and  asses,  like 
the  patriarchs  of  old.'    If  then  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May,  he  would 


I ''Ifordk  4.  — Tbe  ptMies  10  the  Yailabt  leer  make  of  toch  a  pUgrimage !    The  nowj 

from  the  upper  pert  of  the  Tallej  heing  still  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen  throagh  the 

shut  up  hj  mow,  we  hare  no  altematiTe  hut  \oftj  and  dark-green  fir-trees,  terminating  in 

to  proeecnte  onr  researches  amongst  the  low  ahmpt  clifib.  .  .  .  From  clefts  in  these  gushed 

eoontiy  and  valleTS  which  border  the  coast"  oat  cascades  .  .  .  and  the  waters  were  carried 

~  Sp.  and  F.  i.  p.  4S.    The  rallej  referred  to  awaj  bj  the  wind  in  spraj  orer  the  green 

is  tlttt  of  the  Xsmthns,  in  Ljda.  woods.  ...  In  a  sigsag  coarse  np  the  wood 

*  **  April  ao.  —We passed  many  fiunilies  em  laj  the  track  leading  to  the  cool  places.    In 

route  from  Adalia  to  the  mountain  plains  fer  adrance  of  the  pastoral  gronps  were  the  strag- 

the  summer."  —  Sp.  and  F.  i.  p.  242.    Again,  gling  goats,  browsing  on  the  fresh  blossoms  of 

p.  248  (May  3).    See  p.  64.    During  a  halt  the  wild  almond  as  thejr  passed.     In  more 

in  the  yaUej  of  the  Xanthus  {May  10),  Sir  steady  courses  followed  the  small  black  cattle 

C.  Fellows  says  that  an  almost  uninterrupted  .  .  .  then  came  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the 

train  of  cattle  and  people  (nearly  twenty  fami-  camels  .  .  .  bearing  piled  loads  of  ploughs, 

ies)  passed  by.    "What  a  picture  would  Land-  tent-poles,  kettles  .  .  .  and  amidst  this  rustic 
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find  the  inhabitants  deserting  its  hot  and  silent  streets.  Thej  would  be 
moving  in  the  direction  of  his  own  intended  journey.  He  would  be  under 
no  temptation  to  stay.  And  if  we  imagine  him  as  joining  ^  some  such 
company  of  Pamphylian  families  on  bis  way  to  the  Pisidian  mountains,  it 
gives  much  interest  and  animation  to  the  thought  of  this  part  of  his  prog- 
ress. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  such  company  that  the  Apostle  entered  the  first  passes 
of  the  mountainous  district,  along  some  road  formed  partly  by  artificial 
pavement,  and  partly  by  the  native  marble,  with  high  cliffs  frowning  on 
either  hand,  with  tombs  and  inscriptions,  even  then  ancient,  on  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  around,  and  with  copious  fountains  bursting  out  ^^  among 
thickets  of  pomegranates  and  oleanders." '  The  oleander,  ^^  the  favorite 
flower  of  the  Levantine  midsummer,"  abounds  in  the  lower  watercourses ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  it  borders  all  the  banks  with  a  line  of  brilliant 
crimson.'  As  the  path  ascends,  the  rocks  begin  to  assume  the  wilder 
grandeur  of  mountains,  the  richer  fruit-trees  begin  to  disappear,  and  the 
pine  and  walnut  succeed ;  though  the  plane-tree  still  stretches  its  wide 
leaves  over  the  stream  which  dashes  wildly  down  the  ravine,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  dangerous  road.  The  alteration  of  climate  which  attends 
on  the  traveller's  progress  is  soon  perceptible.  A  few  hours  will  make  the 
difference  of  weeks,  or  even  months.  When  the  com  is  in  the  ear  on  the 
lowlands,  ploughing  and  sowing  are  hardly  well  begun  upon  the  highlands. 
Spring  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  by  the  very  edge  of  the 

load  WM  always  seen  the  rich  Tnrkej  carpet  which  had  heen  perfected  with  large  stones  at 
and  damask  cushions,  the  pride  eren  of  the  a  rery  remote  age ;  the  deep  rats  of  chariot- 
tented  Turk."  —  L^cia,  pp.  838,  239.  wheels  were  apparent  in  manj  places.    The 

1  It  has  always  heen  cnstomary  for  travel-  road  is  much  worn  by  time ;  and  the  people 

lers  in  Asia  Minor,  as  in  the  patriarchal  East,  of  a  later  age,  direrging  from  the  track,  have 

to  join  cararans,  if  possible.  formed  a  road  with  stones  rery  inferior  both 

*  In  ascending  from  Limyra,  a  small  plain  in  siae  and  arrangement.    About  half  an  hoar 

on  the  coast  not  far  from  Phaselis,  Spratt  and  before  I  reached  the  plain  ...  a  Tiew  burst 

Forbes  mention  "a  rock-tablet  with  a  long  upon  me  through  the   difis.  ...  I   looked 

Greek  inscription  ...  by  the  side  of  an  an-  down  from  the  rocky  steps  of  the  throne  of 

dent  pared  road,  at  a  spot  where  numerous  winter  upon  the  rich  and  yerdant  plain  of 

and  copious  springs  gush  out  among  thickets  summer,  with  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance.  .  .  . 

of  pomegranates  and  oleanders."    (i.  p.  160.)  Nor  was  the  foreground  without  its  interest; 

Fellows,  in  coming  to  Attaleia  frt>m  the  north,  on  each  projecting  rock  stood  an  ancient  sar- 

**  suddenly  entered  a  pass  between  the  moun-  cophagus,  and  the  trees  half  concealed  the  lids 

tains,  which  diminished  in  width  until  cliBk  and  broken  sculptures  of  innumerable  tombs." 

almost  perpendicular  enclosed  us   on  either  —  il.  Af.  pp.  174,  175.    This  may  rery  prob*> 

side.    The  descent  became  so  abrupt  that  we  bly  hare  been  the  pass  and  road  by  which 

were  compelled  to  dismount  and  walk  for  two  St.  Paul  ascended. 

hours,  during  which  time  we  continued  rapidly  *  See  the  excellent  Chapter  on  the  "  Bota* 

descending  an   ancient  pared  road,  formed  ny  of  Lyda "  in  Spratt  and  Forbes,  roL  n. 

priadpally  of  the  natiTe  marble  rock,  but  ch.  ziii. 
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snow,^  when  the  anemone  is  withered  in  the  plain,  and  the  pink  veins  in 
the  white  asphodel  flower  are  shrivelled  bj  the  heat.  When  the  cottages 
are  closed  and  the  grass  is  parched,  and  every  thing  is  silent  below  in  the 
purple  haze  and  stillness  of  midsummer,  clouds  are  seen  drifting  among 
the  Pisidian  precipices,  and  the  cavern  is  often  a  welcome  shelter  from  a 
cold  and  penetrating  wind.*  The  upper  part  of  this  district  is  a  wild 
region  of  difis,  often  isolated  and  bare,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
valleys  of  sand,  which  the  storm  drives  with  blinding  violence  among  the 
shivered  points.  The  trees  become  fewer  and  smaller  at  every  step. 
Three  belts  of  vegetation  are  successively  passed  through  in  ascending 
from  the  coast :  first  the  oak-woods,  then  the  forests  of  pine,  and  lastly 
the  dark  scattered  patches  of  the  cedar-juniper :  and  then  we  reach  the 
treeless  plains  of  the  interior,  which  stretch  in  dreary  extension  to  the 
north  and  the  east. 

After  such  a  journey  as  this,  separating,  we  know  not  where,  from  the 
companions  they  may  have  joined,  and  often  thinking  of  that  Christian 
companion  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  their  society  when  they  needed 
him  most,  Paul  and  Barnabas  emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain* 
passes,  and  came  upon  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor.  The  whole 
mterior  region  of  the  peninsula  may  be  correctly  described  by  this  term ; 
for,  though  intersected  in  various  directions  by  mountain-ranges,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  vast  plateau,  elevated  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.'  This  is  its  general  character,  though  a  long 
journey  across  the  district  brings  the  traveller  through  many  varieties  of 
scenery.  Sometimes  he  moves  for  hours  along  the  dreary  margin  of  an 
inland  sea  of  salt,^  —  sometimes  he  rests  in  a  cheerful  hospitable  town 

^  "  Ma^  9.  -^  Ascending  through  a  wioterlj  8p.  and  F.  i.  p.  242.  Again,  p.  293,  "  Ererj 
dimatOp  with  mow  bj  the  side  of  oar  path,  step  led  us  finom  spring  into  summer ; "  and 
and  only  the  crocus  and  anemones  in  bloom  ...  the  following  pages.  See  also  Fellows :  **  Two 
ws  beheld  a  new  series  of  cultirated  plains  to  months  since  at  Sjnria  the  corn  was  beginning 
the  west,  being  in  hex  table-lands,  nearlj  upon  to  show  thenar,  whilst  here  thej  have  onlj  in 
alerel  with  the  tops  of  the  mountains  which  a  few  places  now  begun  to  plough  and  sow." 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ralley  of  — A,  M.  158.  "  The  com,  which  we  had  the 
the  Xanthus.  .  .  .  Descending  to  the  plain,  day  before  seen  changing  color  for  the  har- 
probably  1,000  feet,  we  pitched  our  tent,  after  Test,  was  here  not  an  inch  above  the  ground, 
a  ride  of  7|  hours.  .  .  .  Upon  boiling  the  and  the  buds  of  the  bushes  were  not  yet  burst- 
thermometer,  I  found  that  we  were  more  than  ing."  — L^da,  p.  226. 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  cutting  down  *  The  yailah  of  Adalia  is  S.500  feet  above 
some  dead  trees,  we  provided  against  the  the  sea:  Sp.  and  F.  i.  p.  244.  The  vast  plain, 
coming  cold  of  the  evening  by  lighting  three  "  at  least  50  miles  long  and  20  wide,"  south 
hu^  fiiea  around  our  encampment."— Fell,  of  Eintayah  in  Phrygia,  is  about  6,000  feet 
Lytia^  p.  234.  This  was  in  descending  from  above  the  sea.  Fell.  A.  M,  p.  155.  This  may 
Almalee,  in  the  great  Lydan  yailah,  to  the  be  overstated,  but  the  plain  of  Eneroum  is 
scmtii-east  of  Cibyra.  quite  as  much. 

'  For  farther  illustrations  of  the  change  of  ^  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the 

wsson  caused  by  difierenoe  of  elevation,  see  salt  lakes  hereafter.  ^  ^ 
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by  the  shore  of  a  fresh-water  lake.^  In  some  places  the  ground  is  burnt 
and  Tolcanic,  in  others  green  and  fruitful.  Sometimes  it  is  depressed 
into  watery  hollows,  where  wild  swans  visit  the  pools,  and  storks  are  seen 
fishing  and  feeding  among  the  weeds : '  more  frequently  it  is  spread  out 
into  broad  open  downs,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  which  afford  an  inter- 
minable pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep.'  To  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  the 
eleyated  plain  stretches  through  Phrygia  for  a  hundred  miles  from  Mount 
Taurus  to  Mount  Olympus.^  The  southern  portion  of  these  bleak  up- 
lands was  crossed  by  St.  Paul's  track,  immediately  before  his  arrival  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  features  of  human  life  which  he  had  around 
him  are  probably  almost  as  unaltered  as  the  scenery  of  the  country,  — 
dreary  villages  with  flat-roofed  huts  and  cattle-sheds  in  the  day,  and  at 
night  an  encampment  of  tents  of  goat's  hair, — tents  of  eUiciwn  (see 
p.  45), — a  blazing  fire  in  the  midst,  —  horses  fastened  around, — and  in 
the  distance  the  moon  shining  on  the  snowy  summits  of  Taurus.* 

The  SvUcm  Tareek,  or  Turkish  Royal  Boad  from  Adalia  to  Eiutayab 
and  Constantinople,  passes  nearly  due  north  by  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Buldur.*  The  direction  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  bears  more  to  the  east. 
After  passing  somewhere  near  Selge  and  Sagalassus,  St.  Paul  approached 
by  the  margin  of  the  much  larger,  though  perhaps  not  less  beautiful,  lake 
of  Eyerdir.^  The  position  of  the  city  is  not  far  from  the  northern  shore 
of  this  lake,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain-range  which  stretches  through 
Phrygia  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  It  is,  however,  not  many  years 
since  this  statement  could  be  confidently  made.  Strabo,  indeed,  de- 
scribes its  position  with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision.  His  words 
are  as  follows : — ^'  In  the  district  of  Phrygia  called  Paroreia,  there  is  a 
certain  mountaii>-ridge,  stretching  from  east  to  west.  On  each  side 
there  is  a  large  plain  below  this  ridge :  and  it  has  two  cities  in  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  Philomelium  on  the  north,  and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called 
Antioch  near  Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain,  the  latter 
(which  has  a  Boman  colony)  is  on  a  height."    With  this  description 

^  The  two  lakes  of  Baldmr  and  Bjerdir  many  ftately  wild  iwans  {near  Almaie$,  S,000 

are  mentioned  below.    Both  are  deeeribed  aa  IbetaboTe  the  sea)."— Fell,  /^fdia,  p.  228. 
rerj  beantiM.  '  V^e  shall  have  occasion  to  return  {Hrea- 

'  "  March  27  {near  Kiutmfoh).  —  I  counted  entlj  to  this  character  of  much  of  the  interior 

180  storks  fishing  or  feeding  in  one  small  of  Asia  Minor  when  we  come  to  the  mention 

swampj  place  not  an  acre  in  extent.    The  of  Ljcaonia  (Acts  xIt.  6). 
land  here  is  used  principallj  for  breeding  and  *  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  155,  Ac 

grazing  cattle,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  herds  <  See  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  177,  and  es- 

of  manj  hundreds."    Fell.  Ama  Minor,  p.  155.  pedallj  the  mention  of  the  goat's-hair  teats. 
"  Ma^  8.  ~  The  shrubs  are  the  rose,  the  bar-  *  See  abore,  n.  1. 

barj,  and  wfld  almond ;  but  all  are  at  present  ^  See  the  descriptions  In  Arandell's  Amm 

ftilly  six  weeks  later  than  thoae  in  the  conntiy  Mhm,  ch.  xiiL,  and  eq»edaOjr  ch.  zr. 
w«  hare  lately  passed.    I  obserred  on  the  lake 
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before  him,  and  taking  into  account  certain  indications  of  distance 
fumifdied  by  ancient  authorities,  Oolonel  Leake,  who  has  perhaps  done 
more  for  the  elucidation  of  Classical  Topography  than  any  other  man, 
felt  that  Ak-Sher,  the  position  assigned  to  Antioch  by  D'Anville  and 
other  geographers,  could  not  be  the  true  place :  Ak-Sher  is  on  the  north 
of  the  ridge,  and  the  position  could  not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
Tables.^  But  he  was  not  in  possession  of  any  information  which  could 
lead  him  to  the  true  position ;  and  the  problem  remained  unsolved  till 
Mr.  Arundell  started  from  Smyrna,  in  1833,  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  discovering  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labors.  He  successfully  proved 
that  Ak-Sher  is  Philomelium,  and  that  Antioch  is  at  Yalobatdi,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge.  The  narrative  of  his  successful  journey  is  very 
interesting :  and  every  Ohristian  ought  to  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  with 
which,  knowing  that  Antioch  was  seventy  miles  from  Apamea,  and  forty- 
five  miles  firom  Apollonia,  he  first  succeeded  in  identifying  Apollonia; 
and  then,  exactly  at  the  right  distance,  perceived,  in  the  tombs  near  a 
fountain,  and  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road,  sure  indications  of  his  ap- 
proach to  a  ruined  city ;  and  then  saw,  across  the  plain,  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and,  finally,  arrived  at 
Jalobatch,  ascended  to  the  elevation  described  by  Strabo,  and  felt,  as  he 
looked  on  the  superb  ruins  around,  that  he  was  ^^really  on  the  spot  con- 
secrated by  the  labors  and  persecution  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
Barnabas."' 

The  position  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch  being  thus  determined  by  the  con- 
vergence of  ancient  authority  and  modem  research,  we  perceive  that  it 
lay  on  an  important  line  of  communication,  westward  by  Apamea  with 
the  valley  of  the  Ifoander,  and  eastward  by  Iconium  with  the  country 
behind  the  Taurus.  In  this  general  direction,  between  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cilician  Oates  which  lead  down  to 
Tarsus  on  the  other,  conquering  armies  and  trading  caravans,  Persian 
satraps,  Roman  proconsuls,  and  Turkish  pachas,  have  travelled  for  cen- 
turies.' The  Pisidian  Antioch  was  situated  about  half  way  between  these 
extreme  points.    It  was  built  (as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,  lY. 

^  See  Leeke't  Am  Mimor,  p.  41.     The  *  In  illiutration  of  thia  we  may  refer  to  the 

game  difficulties  were  peroei?ed  by  Mennert.  cararan  routes  and  Persian  militaiy  roads  as 

3  See  Amndell's  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  ziii.,  indicated  in  Kiepert's  ffeUeu,  to  Xenophon's 

zhr.,  and  the  Tiew  as  giren  in  our  qoarto  edi-  Anabans,  to  Alexander's  campaign  and  Cice- 

tkm.    There  is  also  a  riew  in  Laborde.    The  ro's  progress,  to  the  inrasion  of  Tamerlane, 

opfadoo  of  Mr.  Amndell  is  ftilly  confirmed  by  and  the  morements  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyp- 

lir.  Hamflton,  Researches  in  Asia  Mitior,  toI.  tian  armies  in  1SS2  and  1833 
I.  eh.  zxrii.     The  aqnednct  conTeyed  water 
to  the  town  from  the  Snltan  Dagh  (Stnbo's 
"moontmn  ridge"). 
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p.  118)  hj  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  Antioch ;  and  in  the  age  of  the 
Greek  kmgs  of  the  line  of  Seleucus  it  was  a  town  of  considerable  import 
tance.  But  its  appearance  had  been  modified,  since  the  campaigns  of 
Scipio  and  Manlius,  and  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,^  hy  the  introduction 
of  Roman  usages,  and  the  Roman  style  of  building.  This  was  true,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  larger  towns  of  Asia  Minor:  but  this  change 
had  probably  taken  place  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch  more  than  in  many 
cities  of  greater  importance ;  for,  like  Philippi,'  it  was  a  Roman  Colania, 
Without  delaying,  at  present,  to  explain  the  full  meaning  of  this  term, 
we  may  say  that  the  character  impressed  on  any  town  in  the  Empire 
which  had  been  made  subject  to  military  colom'zation  was  particularly 
flomany  and  that  all  such  towns  were  bound  by  a  tie  of  peculiar  closeness 
to  the  Mother  City.  The  insignia  of  Roman  power  were  displayed  more 
conspicuously  than  in  other  towns  in  the  same  province.  In  the  prov- 
inces where  Oreek  was  spoken,  while  other  towns  had  Oreek  letters  on 
their  coins,  the  money  of  the  colonies  was  distinguished  by  Latin  super- 
scriptions. Antioch  must  have  had  some  eminence  among  the  eastern 
colonies,  for  it  was  founded  by  Augustus,  and  called  Gsdsarea.'  Such 
coins  as  that  represented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  were  in  circulation 
here,  though  not  at  Perga  or  Iconium,  when  St.  Paul  visited  these  cities : 
and,  more  than  at  any  other  city  visited  on  this  journey,  he  would  hear 
Latin  spoken  side  by  side  with  the  Oreek  and  the  ruder  Pisidian 
dialect.* 

Along  with  this  population  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  native  Pisidians, 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  Jews  was  intermixed.  They  may  not 
have  been  a  very  numerous  body,  for  only  one  synagogue*  is  mentioned 
in  the  narrative.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  events  recorded,  that  they 
were  an  influential  body,  that  they  had  made  many  proselytes,  and  that 
they  had  obtained  some  considerable  dominion  (as  in  the  parallel  cases 
of  Damascus  recorded  by  Josephus,*  and  Beroea  and  Thessalonica  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles)^  over  the  minds  of  the  Gentile  women. 

On  the  Sabbath  days  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  met  in  the  synagogue. 

^  See  p.  IS.  oxen,  which  fllottrate  the  Roman  mode  of 

*  Acts  xri.  12.    The  constitation  of  a  C^  marking  ont  by  a  plongh  the  colonial  limits. 
hnia  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  this  ^  We  shall  hare  to  return  to  this  snbjcct 

passage.  of  language  again,  in  speaking  of  the  "  speech 

»  We  shonld  learn  this  from  the  inscription  of  Lycaonia,"    Acts  xir.  11. 
on  the  coins,  COL.  CiBS-  ANTIOCHLS,  if  *  See  remarks  on  Salamis,  p.  127. 

we  did  not  learn  it  from  Strabo  and  Pliny.  *  The  people  of  Damascus  were  obliged  tv 

BIr.  Hamilton  fonnd  an  inscription  at  Talo-  ose  caution  in  their  scheme  of  assassinating 

batch,    with   the   letters   ANTIOCH    EAE  the  Jews;— "through  fear  of  their  women, 

CAESABE.    Another  coin  of  this  colony,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few,  were  attached  it 

exhibiting  the  wolf  with  Bomnlus  and  Remus,  the  Jewish  worshippers."  ->  War,  iL  SO,  2. 
bengraTedinthisTolume.    Others  exhibit  two  ^  Acts  xriL  4, 12. 
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It  is  erident  that  at  this  time  full  liberty  of  public  worship  was  permitted 
to  the  Jewish  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whatever  limita- 
tions might  have  been  enacted  by  law  or  compelled  bj  local  opposition, 
as  relates  to  the  form  and  situation  of  the  synagogues.  We  infer  from 
Epiphanius  that  the  Jewish  places  of  worship  were  often  erected  in  open 
and  conspicuous  positions.^  This  natural  wish  may  frequently  have  been 
checked  by  the  influence  of  the  Heathen  priests,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly see  the  votaries  of  an  ancient  idolatry  forsaking  the  temple  for  the 
synagogue :  and  feelings  of  the  same  kind  may  probably  have  hindered 
the  Jews,  even  if  they  had  the  ability  or  desire,  from  erecting  religious 
edifices  of  any  remarkable  grandeur  and  solidity.  No  ruins  of  the 
synagogues  of  imperial  times  have  remained  to  us,  like  those  of  the  tem- 
ples in  every  province,  firom  which  we  are  able  to  convince  ourselves  of 
the  very  form  and  size  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  architecture  of  the  remote  countries  through  which  they  have 
been  dispersed,  and  the  successive  centuries  through  which  they  have  con- 
tinued a  separated  people.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  must  have  varied,  according  to  circumstances,  through 
all  gradations  of  magnitude  and  decoration,  from  the  simple  proseucha 
at  Philippi'  to  the  magnificent  prayer-houses  at  Alexandria.'  Yet  there 
are  certain  traditional  peculiarities  which  have  doubtless  united  together 
by  a  common  resemblance  the  Jewish  'synagogues  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries.^ The  arrangement  for  the  women's  places  in  a  separate  gallery,  or 
behind  a  partition  of  lattice-work,  —  the  desk  in  the  centre,  where  the 
Reader,  like  Ezra  in  ancient  days,  from  his  '^  pulpit  of  wood,"  may  '^  open 
the  Book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  .  .  .  and  read  in  the  Book  the 
Law  of  GK>d  distinctly,  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading,"  *  —  the  carefully  closed  Ark  on  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rolls  or  manuscripts 
of  the  Law — the  seats  all  round  the  buildhig,  whence  ^^  the  eyes  of  all 
them  that  are  in  the  synagogue"  may  be  ^^ fastened"  on  him  who  speaks,^ 
—  the  "chief  seats," ^  wluch  were  appropriated  to  the  "ruler"  or 

1  He  if  tpeakiiig  of  the  sjnagogae  at  N*-  *  Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  notee 

bloos.    Such  baildings  were  ftequentlj  placed  to  Ch.  IL,  Allen's  Modem  Judaism  and  Ber- 

bj  the  water-side  for  the  sake  of  ablation.  nard's  Synagogue  and  Church  may  be  consulted 

Compare  Acts  xri.  13,  with  Joseph.  Ant,  xir.  with  advantage  on  subjects  conaected  with 

10,  23.  the  sjnagogne. 

*  Acta  xri.  13.    The  qoestion  of  the  iden-  *  Nehem.  riii.  4-S. 
tity  or  difibrenoe  of  theprotsiioAa  and  tgnagogue          *  See  Lnke  ir.  20. 

will  be  considered  hereafter.     Probably  the  ^  These  chief  seats  (Biatt  zxiii.  6;  seem  to 

fNiner  it  a  general  term.  haye  faced  the  rest  of  the  congregation.    See 

•  Mentioned  by  Fhilo.  Jam.  iL  3. 
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^^ rulers"  of  the  synagogue,  according  as  its  organization  might  be 
more  or  less  complete,^  and  which  were  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  peculiarly  learned  or  peculiarly  devout, — these  are 
some  of  the  features  of  a  synagogue,  which  agree  at  once  with  the  notices 
of  Scripture,  the  descriptions  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  practice  of  modem 
Judaism. 

The  meeting  of  the  congregations  in  the  ancient  synagogues  may  be 
easily  realized,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  change  of  costume,  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  Jews  at  their  worship  in  the  large  towns  of 
Modem  Europe.  On  their  entrance  into  the  building,  the  four-cornered 
Tallith '  was  first  placed  like  a  veil  over  the  head,  or  like  a  scarf  over  the 
shoulders.'  The  prayers  were  then  recited  by  an  oflScer  called  the 
"  Angel,"  or  "  Apostle,"  of  the  assembly.*  These  prayers  were  doubtless 
many  of  them  identically  the  same  with  those  which  are  found  in  the 
present  service-books  of  the  (German  and  Spanish  Jews,  though  their 
liturgies,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  undergone  successive  developments, 
the  steps  of  which  are  not  easily  ascertained.  It  seems  that  the  prayers 
were  sometimes  read  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  where 
the  synagogue  was  built ;  but  the  Law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew.  The 
sacred  roll  *  of  manuscript  was  handed  from  the  Ark  to  the  Reader  by 
the  Ghazan,  or  ^^  Minister ;"  *  and  then  certain  portions  were  read 
according  to  a  fixed  cycle,  first  from  the  Law  and  then  from  the  Proph- 
ets. It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  period  when  the  sections  from 
these  two  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  arranged  as  in  use  at 
present ;  ^  but  the  same  necessity  for  translation  and  explanation  existed 
then  as  now.  The  Hebrew  and  English  are  now  printed  in  parallel 
columns.  Then,  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  was  elucidated  by  the 
Targum  or  the  Septuagint,  or  followed  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  spoken 


1  With  Ukb  ziiL  14,  Acts  xrUL  8, 17,  Teil  their  haadi  during  thdr  exhortations  in 

compare  Lake  TiL  3,  Biark  r.  22,  and  Acts  the  synagognes."    It  is  qnite  possible  that  the 

ziiL  15.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  Tallith,  though  generally  worn  in  the  congre- 

sjnagognes  had  one  "  ruler/'  the  larger  many,  gation,  might  be  remored  by  any  one  who 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  "  chief  ruler  "  rose  to  speak  or  who  prayed  aloud, 
with  the  "elders"  formed  a  congregational  ^  Vitringa,  who  compares  Ber.  ii.  1. 

council,  like  the  kirk-session  in  Scotland.  *  The  words  in  Luke  ir.  17,   20,   iaplj 

*  The  use  of  the  Tallith  is  said  to  have  the  acts  of  rolling  and  unrolling.     See    1 

arisen  from  the  Mosaic  commandment  direct-  ICacc  iiL  4S. 
ing  that  fringes  should  be  worn  on  the  four  *  Luke  ir.  17,  20. 

comersof  the  garment  ^  A  foil  account  both  of  the  ParamJUoik  or 

<  When  we  read  1  Cor.  zl  4,  7,  we  must  Sections  of  the  Law,  and  the  Haphtaroik  or 

hd  some  doubt  concerning  the  wearing  of  the  Sections  of  the  Prophets,  as  used  both  by  thm 

Tallith  on  the  head  during  worship  at  that  Portngnese  and  Qerman  Jews,  may  be  seen  tm 

period.    De  Wette  says  thai  "it  is  certain  Horse's  JmniMeUom,  toL  ijL  pp.  2ft4-25a. 
dMl  in  tbs  Apostolic  age  the  Jews  did  Ml 
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language  of  the  country.^  The  Reader  stood '  while  thus  employed,  and 
all  the  congregation  sat  around.  The  manuscript  was  rolled  up  and 
returned  to  the  Chazan.'  Then  followed  a  pause,  during  which  strangers 
or  learned  men,  who  had  ^^  any  word  of  consolation ''  or  exhortation,  rose 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  And  thus,  after  a  pathetic  enumeration  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  chosen  people^  or  an  allegorical  exposition'  of  some 
dark  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  the  worship  was  closed  with  a  benediction 
and  a  solemn  ^^  Amen."  * 

To  such  a  worship  in  such  a  building  a  congregation  came  together  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  on  the  Sabbath  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
arriiral  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Proselytes  came  and  seated  themselyes 
with  the  Jews :  and  among  the  Jewesses  behind  the  lattice  were  ^'  honor- 
able women  "  ^  of  the  colony.  The  two  strangers  entered  the  synagogue, 
and,  wearing  the  Tallith,  which  was  the  badge  of  an  Israelite,*  '^  sat 
down  '^  *  with  the  rest.  The  prayers  were  recited,  the  extracts  from  ^^  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets "  were  read ;  *•  the  "  Book  '*  returned  to  the 
**  Minister,"  "  and  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  " 
sent  to  the  new-comers,  on  whom  many  eyes  had  already  been  fixed,  and 
iuTlted  them  to  address  the  assembly,  if  they  had  words  of  comfort  or 
instruction  to  speak  to  their  fellow-Israelites.ia  The  very  attitude  of  St. 
Paul,  as  he  answered  the  invitation,  is  described  to  us.  He  ^^  rose  "  from 
his  seat,  and,  with  the  animated  and  emphatic  gesture  which  he  used  on 
other  occasions,'*  ^'  beckoned  with  his  hand."  ^* 

After  thus  graphically  bringing  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  St.  Luke 
gives  us,  if  not  the  whole  speech  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  yet  at  least  the 
substance  of  what  he  said.  For  into  however  short  a  space  he  may  have 
condensed  the  speeches  which  he  reports,  yet  it  is  no  mere  outline,  no  dry 
analysis  of  them,  which  he  gives.  He  has  evidently  preserved,  if  not  aJl 
the  words,  yet  the  vety  words  uttered  by  the  Apostle  ;  nor  can  we  fail  to 

1  See  p.  84.    In  Palestine  the  Syio-Clial-  •  See  Neh.  riii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

dale  langnage  would  be  naed;  in  the  Diaper-  '  Acts  xiii.  50. 

•ion,  nsually  the  Greek.    Lightfoot  seems  to  *  "  As  I  entered  the  synagogue  [at  Blidah 

think  that  the  Hsidian  language  was  used  in  Algeria],  they  offered  me  a  Tallith,  saying 

here.    Strabo  speaks  of  a  dialect  as  pecnliar  in  French,  'lltes-Tons  Israelite? '    I  could  not 

to  this  district  wear  the  Tallith,  but  I  opened  my  English 

'  Acts  xiiL  16.    On  the  other  hand,  our  Bible  and  sat  down,  thinking  of  Paul  and 

Lord   was   seated   during   solemn    teaching,  Barnabas  at  Antioch  in  TiBidiA."  ^  Extract 

Lnke  It.  SO.  from  a  private  journal. 

*  See  Luke  ir.  20.  *  Acts  xiii.  14. 

^  The  sermon  in  the  syni^ogue  in  '*  He-  ^^  Acts  xiii.  15.  u  Luke  ir.  SO. 

Ion's  Pilgrimage  "is  concdyed  in  the  true  Jew-  ^  Acts  xiii.  15.    The  word  is  the  same  aa 

iih  feeling.     Compare   the  address   of  St  that  which  is  used  in  the  descriptiTe  title  of 

Stephen  Barnabas,  p.  115. 

*  Wa  see  how  an  inspired  Apoide  nses  al-  ^  Acts  zxtI.  1,  xzi.  40.    See  zx.  84 
Icfoiy.    QaL  br.  Sl-«1.  i«  Acts  xilL  16. 
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recognize  in  all  these  speeches  a  tone  of  thought,  and  even  of  expres- 
sion, which  stamps  them  with  the  individuality  of  the  speaker. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find  St.  Paul  beginning  his  address  bj 
connecting  the  Messiah  whom  he  preached  with  the  preparatory  dis- 
pensation which  ushered  in  His  advent.    He  dwells  upon  the  previous 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  led  St. 
Stephen  to  do  the  like  in  his  defence  before  the  Sanhedrin.    He  endeav- 
ors to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  Jewish  audience  by  proving  to  them 
that  the  Messiah  whom  he  proclaimed  was  the    same  whereto  their 
own  prophets  bare  witness ;  come,  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil ; 
and  that  His  advent  had  been  duly  heralded  by  His  predicted  messenger. 
He    then   proceeds  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  (the  metropolis  of  their  faith) 
would  naturally  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  Pisidian  Jews  against  His 
divine  mission.      He  shows  that  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had 
accomplished  the    ancient  prophecies,  and    declares    this    to    be    the 
/  "  Qlad  Tidings  '*  which  the  Apostles  were  charged  to  proclaim.    Thus 
far  the  speech  contains  nothing  which  could  ofiend  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
Jewish  nationality.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  has  endeavored  to  carry  his 
hearers  with  him  by  the  topics  on  which  he  has  dwelt ;  the  Saviour  whom 
he  declares  is  '^  a  Saviour  unto  Israel ;  *'  the  Messiah  whom  he  announces 
is  the  fulfiller  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     But  having  thus  concili- 
ated their  feelings,  and  won  their  favorable  attention,  he  proceeds  in  a 
bolder  tone  to  declare  the  Catholicity  of  Christ's  salvation,  and  the 
antithesis  between  the  Oospel  and  die  Law.    His  concluding  words,  as 
St.  Luke  relates  them,  might  stand  as  a  summary  representiug  in  outline 
the  early  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  therefore,  con- 
versely, those  chapters  will  enable  us  to  realize  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Paul  would  have  expanded  the  heads  of  argument  which  his  disciple  here 
records.    The  speech  ends  with  a  warning  against  that  bigoted  rejection 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  which  this  latter  portion  of  the  address  was  so  likely 
to  call  forth. 

The  following  were  the  words  (so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  to 
us)  spoken  by  St.  Paul  on  this  memorable  occasion :  — 

^g]"     "  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye,  proselytes  of  tlie  Gtentiles,  who  j^^J^^ 

16  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  give  audience.  Prowiyte*. 

God's  diolM 

17  "  The  God  of  this  people  Israel  chose  our  fathers,  and  raised  ©^ '•««'  «<> 

*'  t^      ^  '  be  His  people, 

up  His  people,  when  they  dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  S* bc*'tiS^ 
Egypt ;  and  with  an  high  arm  brought  He  them  out  therefrom.  ff^diSi. 

18  And  about  the  time  of  forty  years,  even  as  a  nurse  beareth  her  child* 
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80  bare  He  tbem^  through  the  wilderness.    And  He  destroyed  seven  19 
nations  in  the  land  of  Oanaan,  and  gave  their  land  as  a  portion  unto 
His  people.  .  And  after  that  He  gave  unto  them  Judges  about  the  20 
space'  of  four  hundred  and  fiftj  jears,  until  Samuel  the  Prophet; 
then  desired  they  a  king,  and   He  gave  unto  them  Saul,  the  son  of  21 
Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,'  to  rule  them  for  forty  years. 
\nd  when  He  had  removed  Saul,  He  raised  up  unto  them  David  to  be  22 
their  king ;  to  whom  also  He  gave  testimony,  and  said :  |f  j^abt  fonxib 

^vAnloi,  tlgt  Ban  of  ^tBBt,  u  xmn  ixSttt  toq  okn  ^tari,  ixslgulg  n^nli 

falfil  all  mjl  farilL*     Of  this  man's  seed  hath  Gk)d,  according  to  His  23 
promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour  Jesus. 

£?*J£f  hST     "-Ajid  John  was  t)gt  mtBmtfitx  fa^o  bsttd  ht&SXt  $IB  hct^  24 
^njo^.     to  |^£pan  Pb  fajag  hdott  Pim,  and  he  preached  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  to  all  the  people  of  Israel.    And  as  John  fulfilled  his 
course '  his  saying  was,  ^  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?    I  am  not  He.    But  25 
behold  there  cometh  one  after  me  whose  shoes'  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to 
(oose/  ^ 
The  roien  of      ^^  Men  and  Brethren,'  whether  ye  be  children  of  the  stock  of  26 

Jerotalexn  ftil- 

ShS  bSTwiM^  Abraham,  or  proselytes  of  the  Gtontiles,  to  you  have  been  sent 
o/jMQsf^*^  the  tidings  of  this  salvation :  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  27 
and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day,  have  ful- 
filled the  Scriptures  in  condemning  Him.    And  though  they  foimd  in  Him  28 
no  cause  of  death,  yet  besought  they  Pilate  that  He  should  be  slain.     And 

1  The  beauty  of  ihis  metuphor  has  been  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  see  pp.  41,  42,  and 

lost  to  the  Anthorized  Version  on  acoonnt  of  49.  —  H.] 

the  reading  adopted  in  the  Becdred  Text  *  Compare  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20,  with  1  Sam. 

There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Dent  1.  31.  xiii.  14.    The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX., 

'  We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  but  not  verbatim,  being  apparently  made  from 

difficulties  which  hare  been  raised  concerning  memory. 

the  chronology  of  this  passage.    Supposing  *  Mai.  iii.  1,  as  quoted  Matt.  xi.  10,  not 

it  could  be  prored  that  St.  Paul's  knowledge  exactly  after  the  LXX.,  but  rather  according 

of  ancient  chronology  was  imperfect,  this  need  to  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
not  surprise  us ;  for  there  seems  no  reason  to  *  [Here,  and  in  the  speech  at  Miletus  (xUl 

Aippose  (and  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  25),  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  St.  Paul  uses 

assume  h  priori)  that  Divine  inspiration  would  one  of  his  favorite  and  characteristic  metaphors 

iBstmct  the  Apostles  in  truth  discoverable  by  drawn  from  the  foot-race.  —  H.] 
uninspired  research,  and  non-essential  to  their  ^  The  imperfiect  is  used  here. 

idigkms  mission.    Bee  note  on  Galatians  iii.  '  Literally  "  men  that  are  my  brethren"    So 

17.  in  Acts  xvii.  22,  —  "men  o/Athem."    It  might 

*  [For  the  qmikflr's  own  oonneetion  with  be  rendered  simply  "  BretMreu" 
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39  when  they  had  fulfilled  all  which  was  written  of  Him,  thej  took  Him 
down  firom  the  tree,  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre. 

80  ^^  But  €k>d  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  his  bbka- 

SBCnOH. 

81  "  And  He  was  seen  for  man  j  days  by  them  who  came  up  with  ^tte^rf  by 
Him  fix)m  Oalilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  now*  His  witnesses  to  ^SSISaT^ 
the  people  of  Israel.* 

82  "  And  while  they  •  proclaim  it  in  Jerusalem,  we  declare  unto  SSSTtf  tiM 
you  the  same  Glad  Tidings  concerning  the  promise  which  was  ^^^^^ 


lB6Bt  tlUlt 

made  to  our  fathers ;  eyen  that  €k>d  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  chrift^ra 

US  their  children,  in  that  He  hath  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  ^S^'' 

88  dead ;^  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm,  S^j^on  art  XttQ  SHott, 

^  i|^  ban  IjUbt  J  htQpttta  tj^te/     And  whereas  He  hath  raised  Him  from 

the  grave,  no  more  to  return  unto  corruption.  He  hath  said  on  this  wise, 

9^}gt  hltBmiSB  of  §abtb  foiU  |f  jpbt  gra,  tbm  %  hU^nrnQB  to^^ 

85  stanb  fast  in  j^oHmHH/     Wherefore  it  is  written  also  in  another  psalm, 

S6  Cj^ou  sj^alt  not  nnfier  tj^ine  P0I9  #m  to  nn  jcomiption.^   Now  David, 
after  he  had  ministered  in  his  own  generation'  to  the  will  of  God,  feU 

87  asleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption ;  but  He  whom 
Qod  raised  from  the  dead  saw  no  corruption.* 

88  <^  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  g^^|^^ 
through  this  Jesus  is  declared  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  M?bettra^ 

89  And  in  Him  all  who  have  faith  are  justified  from  all  transgres-  tiM  Law. 
pions,  w^erefrom  in  the  Law  of  Moses  ye  could  not  be  justified. 

40      <*  Beware,  therefore,  lest  that  come  upo^  you  which  is  spoken  Raai  wwBUf. 

1  The  word  for  ''iMyw,"  erldeadj  rtrj  ^  Pi.  xri.  10  (LXX.). 

importaiit  here,  U  erroneoiulj  omitted  bj  the  *  DaTid't  miniftrmtioii  ma  performed  (like 

Textoe  Beoeptoe.  that  of  other  men)  m  his  own  peneraHm ;  bat 

*  "The  people"  alwBTe  means  IheJMil  tfie  miniitration  of  Christ  extended  to  all 
people.  generations.    The  thonght  is  similar  to  Heb. 

*  Obserre,  **  we  preach  to  70a ''  emphati-  tIL  SS,  S4.  We  depart  here  ftom  the  Author- 
eallj  contrasted  with  Me  preceding  *'  tliej  to  iaed  Version,  because  the  use  of  the  Qreek 
the  Jewish  nation  "  (Hnmphiy).  words,  for  "  to  serre  one's  own  generation,'' 

«  "  Baised  up  yrom  ^  d^cMf.''    We  cannot  does  not  accord  with  the  analogy  of  the  N.  T. 
agree  with  Mr.  Humphry  that  the  word  can  *  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  arguments 

here  (consistently  with  the  context)  hsTe  the  of  St  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  just  as 

same  meaning  as  in  rii.  87.  the  beginning  of  the  speech  recalls  that  of 

*  Ps.  ii.  7,  according  to  LXX.  trans.  St.  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrin.    Possibly, 

*  Isaiah  It.  S  (LXX.).  The  yerbal  connec-  St  Paul  himself  had  been  an  auditor  of  die 
tion  (ib/y—  Holy  One)  between  tt.  84  aiid  first,  as  he  certainly  was  of  the  last 

85  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
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in  the  Prophets,  ^oltT,  fit  "btBpBttB,  anb  toonbjer,  antr  ptrisj^ ;  for  4# 
J  faiork  n  bsatk  in  ^am  bags,  a  iatnh  iD^irj^  s^'  sj^  in  tm  boiu 
hdk&t,  i^onslj  n  man  triclare  tt  mcb  $011/ 


wi 


This  address  made  a  deep  and  thrilling  impression  on  the  audience. 
While  the  congregation  were  pouring  out  of  the  synagogue,  many  of  them ' 
crowded  round  the  speaker,  begging  that  '^  these  words/'  which  had  moved 
their  deepest  feelings,  might  be  repeated  to  them  on  their  next  occasion 
of  ass^]ibling  together.*  And  when  at  length  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
dispersed,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  their  homes,  many  of  the  Jews  and 
proselytes  still  clung  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  earnestly  exhorted  them 
(in  the  form  of  expression  which  we  could  almost  recognize  as  St.  Paul's, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  phraseology  of  his  Epistles)  ^^  to  aoide  in  the 
grace  of  Gk)d/*  * 

^^  With  what  pleasure  can  we  fancy  the  Apostles  to  have  observed  these 
bearers  of  the  Word,  who  seemed  to  have  heard  it  in  such  earnest !  How 
gladly  must  they  have  talked  with  them, — entered  into  various  points  more 
fully  than  was  possible  in  any  public  address,  —  appealed  to  them  in  various 
ways  which  no  one  can  touch  upon  who  is  speaking  to  a  mixed  multitude ! 
Yet  with  all  their  pleasure  and  their  hope,  their  knowledge  of  man's  heart 
must  have  taught  them  not  to  be  over-confident ;  and  therefore  they  would 
earnestly  urge  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  Gk)d ;  to  keep  up  the  im- 
pression which  had  already  outlasted  their  stay  within  the  synagogue ;  — 
to  feed  it,  and  keep  it  alive,  and  make  it  deeper  and  deeper,  that  it  should 
remain  with  them  forever.  What  the  issue  was  we  know  not, — nor  does 
that  concern  us,  —  only  we  may  be  sure  that  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
there  were  some  in  whom  their  hopes  and  endeavors  were  disappointed ; 
there  were  some  in  whom  they  were  to  their  fullest  extent  realized."  * 

The  intervening  week  between  this  Sabbath  and  the  next  had  not  only 
its  days  of  meeting  in  the  synagogue,*  but  would  give  many  opportunities 
for  exhortation  and  instruction  in  private  houses ;  the  doctrine  would  be 
noised  abroad,  and,  through  the  proselytes,  would  come  to  the  hearing  of 
the  Gentiles.      So  that  '^  on  the  following  Sabbath  almost  the  whole  city 

A  Habak.  i.  5  (LXX.).  meeting  during  the  week.     The  Jevrs  were 

*  Thewordi  rendered  "Gentiles"  (Antii.  aoeostomed  to  meet  in  the  synagogues  on 
Vers.)  in  the  Textns  Beoeptus  hare  caused  a  Monday  and  Thursday  as  well  as  on  Saturday, 
great  confusion  hi  this  passage.  They  are  «  Acts  ziiL  43.  Ck>mpare  Acts  zx.  24;  1 
omitted  in  the  best  MSB.    See  below,  p.  164,  Cor.  zt.  10 ;  2  Ck>r.  tL  1 ;  Gal.  iL  21. 

n.  2.  *  Dr.  Arnold's  Twenty-fourth  Sermon  m 

*  It  is  not  <iuite  certain  whether  we  are  to  the  InterprdatUm  of  Seriptun, 
understand  the  words  in  r.  42  to  mean  "the  *  See  n.  3  on  this  page, 
next  Sabbath  "  or  some  intermediate  days  of 
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came  together  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  The  synagogue  was  crowded.* 
Multitudes  of  Glentiles  were  there  in  addition  to  the  Proselytes.  This  was 
more  than  the  Jews  could  bear.  Their  spiritual  pride  and  exclusive 
bigotry  was  immediately  roused.  They  could  not  endure  the  notion  of 
others  being  freely  admitted  to  the  same  religious  privileges  with  them- 
selves. This  was  always  the  sin  of  the  Jewish  people.  Instead  of  realizing 
their  position  in  the  world  as  the  prophetic  nation  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
earth,  they  indulged  the  self-exalting  opinion,  that  God's  highest  blessings 
were  only  for  themselves.  Their  oppressions  and  their  dispersions  had 
not  destroyed  this  deeply-rooted  prejudice ;  but  they  rather  found  comfort 
imder  the  yoke,  in  brooding  over  their  religious  isolation :  and  even  in 
their  remote  and  scattered  settlements,  they  clung  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
to  the  feeling  of  their  exclusive  nationality.  Thus,  in  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  they  who  on  one  Sabbath  had  listened  with  breathless  interest  to 
the  teachers  who  spoke  to  them  of  the  promised  Messiah,  were  on  the  next 
Sabbath  jBlled  with  the  most  excited  indignation,  when  they  found  that 
this  Messiah  was  ^^  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  '^  the  glory 
of  His  people  Israel."  They  made  an  uproar,  and  opposed  the  words  of 
Paul  ^  with  all  manner  of  calumnious  expressions,  ^^  contradicting  and 
blaspheming." 

Then  the  Apostles,  prompfly  recognizing  in  the  willingness  of  the  Gentiles 
and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  the  clear  indications  of  the  path  of  duty, 
followed  that  bold '  course  which  was  alien  to  all  the  prejudices  of  a  Jewish 
education.  They  turned  at  once  and  without  reserve  to  the  Gentiles. 
St.  Paul  was  not  unprepared  for  the  events  which  called  for  this  decision. 
The  prophetic  intimations  at  his  first  conversion,  his  vision  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  his  experience  at  the  Syrian  Antioch,  his  recent  success  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  must  have  led  him  to  expect  the  Gentiles  to  listen 
to  that  message  which  the  Jews  were  too  ready  to  scorn.  The  words  with 
which  he  turned  from  his  unbelieving  countrymen  were  these  :  ^^  It  was 
needful  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  be  spoken  unto  you :  but  inas- 
much as  ye  reject  it,  and  deem  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo !  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles."  And  then  he  quotes  a  prophetical  passage  from 
their  own  sacred  writings.  ^^  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us, 
saying,  I  have  set  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  tiie  earth."  ^  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  a  scene  which  was  often  re-enacted.  It  is  the  course  which  St.  Paul 
himself  defines  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  when  he  describes  the  Gospel 

1  Acts  ziii.  44.  '  Compare  1  Thees.  H.  2,  where  the  dTcun 

*  The  words  in  Acts  xiii  45  implj  indi-  stances  appear  to  hare  been  Tery  similar, 

rectlj  that  Panl  was  tho  "  chief  speaker/'  as  *  Isai.  xlix.  6,  quoted  with  a  slight  rariatioB 

we  are  told,  zit.  IS.  from  the  LXX.    See  Isai.  zlii.  6 ;  Lake  it  3S 
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as  coming  first  to  the  Jew,  and  then  to  the  Gentile ;  ^  and  it  is  the  coarse 
which  he  followed  himself  on  yarious  occasions  of  his  life,  at  Corinth,'  at 
Ephesus,'  and  at  Bome.^ 

That  which  was  often  obscurely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  that 
those  should  ^^  seek  after  God  who  knew  Him  not,"  and  that  He  should  be 
honored  by  "  those  who  were  not  a  people ;  "• — that  which  had  already 
seen  its  firat  fulfilment  in  isolated  cases  during  our  Lord's  life,  as  in  the 
centurion  and  the  Syrophosnician  woman,  whose  faith  had  no  parallel  in 
all  the  people  of  ^^  Israel ; "  *  —  that  which  had  receiyed  an  express  ac- 
complishment through  the  agency  of  two  of  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  in 
Cornelius,  the  Roman  officer  at  Cadsarea,  and  in  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  at  Paphos, — began  now  to  be  realized  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  whole  community.  While  the  Jews  blasphemed  and  rejected  Christ, 
the  (Gentiles  ^^  rejoiced,  and  glorified  the  Word  of  €k>d."  The  counsels  of 
God  were  not  fimstrated  by  the  unbelief  of  His  chosen  people.  A  new 
"  Israel,"  a  new  "  election,"  succeeded  to  the  former.^  A  Church  was 
formed  of  imited  Jews  and  (Gentiles ;  and  all  who  were  destmed  to  enter 
the  path  of  eternal  life'  were  gathered  into  the  Catholic  brotherhood  of 
the  hitherto  separated  races.  The  synagogue  had  rejected  the  ins]nred 
missionaries,  but  the  apostolic  instruction  went  on  in  some  private  house 
or  public  building  belonging  to  the  Heathen.  And  gradually  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  began  to  be  disseminated  through  the  whole  vicinity.* 

The  enmity  of  the  Jews,  however,  was  not  satisfied  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Apostles  from  their  synagogue.  What  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  violence  and  calumny,  they  succeeded  in  efTecting  by  a  pious  intrigue. 
That  influence  of  women  in  religious  questions,  to  which  our  attention 
will  be  repeatedly  called  hereafter,  is  here  for  the  first  time  brought 
before  our  notice  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Strabo,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  position  of  the  female  sex  in  . 
the  towns  of  Western  Asia,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  which 
they  possessed  and  exercised  in  controlling  and  modifying  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  men.  This  general  fact  received  one  of  its  most  striking 
illustrations  in  the  case  of  Judaism.  We  have  already  more  than  once 
alluded  to  the  influence  of  the  female  proselytes  at  Damascus :  ^'  and  the 
good  service  which  women  contributed  towards  the  early  progress  of 

^  Bom.  L  16,  iL  9.    Oomptre  zi.  12,  S5.  passage  has  been  made  the  aabject  of  much 

*  Acts  ZTiii.  6.  *  Acts  six.  9.  oontroTersy  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 

*  Acts  zxTiii  8S.  predestination.    Its  bearing  on  the  question  b 

*  See  Hosea,  L  10,  iL  IS,  as  qooted  in  Bom.  Terjr  donbtfnl.  The  same  participle  is  used  in 
faL  S5.  S6.  Acts  zx.  18,  and  also  hi  Lnke  ill  18,  and 

*  liatt  TiiL  S-10.  xr.  S1-S8.  Bom.  ziii.  1. 

V  See  Bom  xL  7 ;  and  GaL  tL  16.  *  Acts  xiii.  49. 

*  Acts  xiii.  48.    It  is  wen  known  that  this  ^  See  abore,  p.  18,  and  p.  IftS,  n.  6. 
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Ohristianity  is  abundantly  known  both  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.^ 
Here  they  appear  in  a  position  less  honorable,  but  not  less  influential. 
The  Jews  contrived,  through  the  female  proselytes  at  Antioch,  to  win 
over  to  their  cause  some  influential  members  of  their  sex,  and  through 
ihem  to  gain  the  ear  of  men  who  occupied  a  position  of  eminence  in  the 
city,  llius  a  systematic  persecution  was  excited  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  Whether  the  supreme  magistrates  of  the  colony  were  in- 
duced by  this  unfair  agitation  to  pass  a  sentence  of  formal  banishment, 
we  are  not  informed ;'  but  for  the  present  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to 
retire  fix>m  the  colonial  limits. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  instructions  had  been  given  by  our  Lord  himself 
how  His  Apostles  were  to  act.  During  ERs  life  on  earth,  He  had  said  to 
the  Twelve,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  you,  when  ye 
depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against 
them.  Yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and 
Gbmorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city."  *  And  while  Paul 
and  Barnabas  thus  fulfilled  our  Lord's  words,  shaking  off  from  their  feet 
the  dust  of  the  dry  and  sunburnt  road,^  in  token  of  Ood's  judgment  on 
wilful  imbelievers,  and  turning  their  steps  eastwards  in  the  direction  of 
Lycaonia,  another  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  was  fulfilled,  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  had  been  obedient  to  the  faith :  ^'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is 
your  rewiu^  in  heaven ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you."  •  Even  while  their  faithful  teachers  were  removed  from  them, 
and  travelling  across  the  bare  uplands*  which  separate  Antioch  from  the 
plain  of  Iconium,  the  disciples  of  the  former  city  received  such  manifest 

i  8eeAeliZfll4,zTiiLS;  Phflipp.  ir.  8 ;  •  Matt  r.  11, 1S.> 

1  Oor.  Tfi.  19.  *  Letke   approached   loonimn    fWmi    the 

*  We  iboiild  rather  infer  the  contrary,  northern  aide  of  the  moontains  which  sepaimta 
ainoe  tfaej  rerisited  the  place  on  their  retom  Antioch  from  Philomeliiun  (see  p.  204).  He 
from  DeHbe  (sir.  SI ).  aajs :  "  On  the  deacent  from  a  ridge  brandking 

*  Biark tL  11 ;  Ifatt.  z.  14, 15;  Lnke  ix.5.  eastward  from  these  monotains,  we  came  in 
Fto  other  fTmbolical  acts  ezpreseing  the  same  sight  of  the  vast  plain  aronnd  Konieh,  and  of 
thing,  see  Nehem.  r.  13 ;  Acts  XTiii.  6.  It  the  lake  which  occupies  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Scribes  that  we  saw  the  city  with  its  mosques  and  Ancient 
the  dust  of  a  Heathen  land  defiled  by  the  walls»  still  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
londi.  Hence  the  shaking  of  the  dust  off  the  miles  frx>m  us/'  p.  45.  Ainsworth  trayelled 
feet  implied  that  the  dty  was  regarded  as  in  the  same  direction,  and  says :  "  We  trav- 
prafime.  elled  three  hours  along  the  plain  of  Eonleh, 

«  **  Literally  may  they  hare  shaken  off  the  always  in  sight  of  the  dty  of  the  Sultans  of 
dust  of  their  feet,  for  eren  now  (Nor.  9)  the  Ronm,  before  we  reached  It"  ~  Trwt,  m  Ajntk 
roads  abound  with  it,  and  in  the  summer      if  mot,  IL  p.  58. 


months  It  must  be  a  plahi  of  dust"  —  Amn- 
deU's  Asm  JTmst,  toI.  L  p.  319. 
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tokens  of  the  love  of  Ood,  and  the  power  of  the  ^^  Holy  Ohost/'  that  they 
were  "  filled  with  joy  "  in  the  midst  of  persecution. 

Iconium  has  obtained  a  place  in  history  far  more  distinguished  than 
that  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  It  is  feunous  as  the  cradle  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  conquering  Turks.^  And  the  remains  of  its  Mohammedan 
architecture  still  bear  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the  yietories  and  strong 
goyemment  of  a  tribe  of  Tatar  inyaders.  But  there  are  other  features  in 
the  yiew  of  modem  Kanieh  which  to  us  are  far  more  interesting.  To  the 
trayeller  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  caryed  oyer  the  gateways  in  the  streets  of  Rhodes, 
which  arrest  the  attention,  but  the  ancient  harbor  and  the  yiew  across 
the  sea  to  the  opposite  coast.  And  at  Konieh  his  interest  is  awakened,  not 
by  minarets  and  palaces  and  Saracenic  gateways,  l>ut  by  the  yast  plain 
and  the  distant  mountains.' 

These  features  remain  what  they  were  in  the  first  century,  while  the 
town  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  and  its  architectural 
character  entirely  altered.  Little,  if  any  thing,  remains  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Iconium,  if  we  except  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  the  fragments  of  sculp- 
tures which  are  built  into  the  Turkish  walls.'  At  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire  it  was  made  a  Cohnia^  like  its  neighbor,  Antioch;  but  it  was 
not  80  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  These  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
character  was  different  from  that  of  the  other  important  towns  on  the 
principal  lines  of  communication  through  Asia  Minor.  The  elements  of 
its  population  would  be  as  follows:  — a  large  number  of  trifling  and  friyo- 
lous  Greeks,  whose  principal  places  of  resort  would  be  the  theatre  and  the 
market-place ;  some  remains  of  a  still  older  population,  coming  iu  occa- 
sionally firom  the  country,  or  residing  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town ; 
some  few  Roman  officials,  ciyil  or  military,  holding  themselyes  proudly 
aloof  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated  proyince;  and  an  old 
established  colony  of  Jews,  who  exercised  their  trade  during  the  week, 
and  met  on  the  Sabbath  to  read  the  Law  in  the  Synagogue. 

The  same  kind  of  eyents  took  place  here  as  in  Antioch,  and  almost  in 

^  looninm  wu  the  capital  of  the  Seyakian  haye  been  bailt  from  the  rains  of  more  an- 

Snltans,  and  had  a  great  part  in  the  growth  dent  buildings,  as  broken  columns,  capitals, 

of  the  Ottoman  empire.  pedestals,  bass-reliefe,   and   other  pieces   of 

*  "Konieh  extends  to  the  east  and  sonth  sculpture,  contribute  towards  its  constraction. 

over  the  plain  far  beyond  the  walls,  which  are  It  has  eighty  gates,  of  a  square  form,  each 

about  two  miles  in  circumference.  .  .  .  Moun-  known  by  a  separate  name,  and,  as  well  as 

tafais  corered  with  snow  rise  on  every  side,  most  of  the  towers,  embellished  with  Arabic 

ezoepdng  towards  the  east,  where  a  plain,  as  inscriptions.  ...  I   observed   a   few    Greek 

flat  as  the  desert  of  Arabia,  extends  fiir  be-  characters  on  the  walls,  but  they  were  in  so 

yond  the  reach  of  the  eye."  —  Capt  Kinneir.  elevated    a  situation  that  I   could   not   dft- 

' ''The  city  wall  is  said  to   have   been  cipher  them."  —  Capt  Kinneir. 
eraeted  by  the  Seljukfan  Sultans :  it  uoaaM  to 
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the  same  order.^  The  Aposdos  went  first  to  the  Sjnagogue,  and  the 
effect  of  their  discourses  there  was  such,  that  great  numbers  both  of 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  {i.  e.  Proselytes  or  Heathens,  or  both) '  beUeved  the 
Gk)speL  The  unbelieving  Jews  raised  up  an  indirect  persecution  by 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  Gtontile  population  against  those  who  receiyed 
the  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  Apostles  persevered  and  remained  in  the 
city  some  considerable  time,  having  their  confidence  strengthened  by  the 
miracles  which  Gk>d  worked  through  their  instrumentality,  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  His  Word.  There  is  an  apocryphal  narrative  of  certain 
events  assigned  to  this  residenoe  at  Iconium : '  and  we  may  innocently 
adopt  80  much  of  the  legendary  story,  as  to  imagine  St.  Paul  preaching 
long  and  late  to  crowded  congregations,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Assos,^ 
and  his  enemies  bringing  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  with  tiie  cry 
that  he  was  disturbing  their  households  by  his  sorcery,  or  with  complaints 
like  those  at  Philippi  and  Ephesus,  that  he  was  ^^  exceedingly  troubling 
their  city,'*  and  "  turning  away  much  people."  •  We  learn  from  an  in- 
spired source  *  that  the  whole  population  of  Iconium  was  ultimately 
divided  into  two  great  factions  (a  common  occurrence,  on  far  less  impor- 
tant occasions,  in  these  cities  of  Oriental  Greeks),  and  that  one  party 
took  the  side  of  the  Apostles,  the  other  that  of  the  Jews.  But  here,  as 
at  Antioch,  the  influential  classes  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  A 
determined  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  crush  the  Apostles,  by  loading 
them  with  insult  and  actually  stoning  them.  Learning  this  wicked  con- 
spiracy, in  which  the  magistrates  themselves  were  involved,^  they  fled  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  districts  of  Lycaonia,  where  they  might  be  more 
secure,  and  have  more  liberty  in  preaching  the  (Gospel. 

It  would  be  a  very  natural  course  for  the  Apostles,  after  the  cruel 
treatment  they  had  experienced  in  the  great  towns  on  a  frequented  route, 
to  retire  into  a  wilder  region  and  among  a  ruder  population.  In  any 
country,  the  political  circumstances  of  which  resemble  those  of  Asia 
Minor  under  the  early  emperors,  there  must  be  many  districts,  into 
which  the  civilization  of  the  conquering  and  governing  people  has  hardly 
penetrated.  An  obvious  instance  is  furnished  by  our  Eastern  presi- 
dencies, in  the  Hindoo  villages,  which  have  retained  their  character  with- 
out alteration,  notwithstanding  the  successive  occupations  by  Moham- 
medans and   English.    Thus,  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 

1  See  Acts  sir.  1-5.  «  Acts  zx.  7-11. 

sPerhApt    "Greeks"   (r.  1)  nuiy  metn  *  Acts  xtL  20,  xix.  26. 

"profelTtes,"  as  o|^)oeed  to  the ''Gentiles  "of  •  ActsxiT.4. 

T.  2.  T  It  is  imposdUe  to  detennine  eiaetly  liie 

•  The  legend  of  FmhiI  and  ThedA.    The  meaning  of  the  word  mderad  *' mien.'' 
stoiy  win  he  ftrand  in  Jones  m  tke  dmm  (toL 
i.^  868-408). 
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ESmpire  there  must  have  been  many  towns  and  villages  where  local  customs 
were  untouched,  and  where  Greek,  though  certainly  understood,  was  not 
commonly  spoken.  Such,  perhaps,  were  the  places  which  now  come 
before  our  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  —  small  towns,  with  a  rude 
dialect  and  primitiye  superstition^ — ^^Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of 
Lycaonia." ' 

The  district  of  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  borders  of  GUicia,  on  the  south,  to  the  Gappadocian  hills,  on  the 
north.  It  is  a  bare  and  dreary  region,  imwatered  by  streams,  though  in 
parts  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  Strabo  mentions  one  place  where 
water  was  even  sold  for  money.  In  this  respect  there  must  be  a  close 
resemblance  between  this  country  and  large  tracts  of  Australia.  Nor  is 
tills  the  only  particular  in  which  the  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Both 
regions  afford  excellent  pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep,  and  give  opportunities 
for  obtaining  large  possessions  by  trade  in  wool.  It  was  here,  on  the 
downs  of  Lycaonia,  that  Amyntas,  while  he  yet  led  the  life  of  a  nomad 
chief,  before  the  time  of  his  political  elevation,'  fed  his  three  hundred 
flocks.  Of  the  whole  district  Iconium  ^  was  properly  the  capital :  and 
the  plain  round  Iconium  may  be  reckoned  as  its  great  central  space, 
dtuated  midway  between  Gilicia  and  Gappadocia.  This  plain  is  spoken 
of  as  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.*  It  is  almost  like  the  steppes  of  Great 
Asia,  of  which  the  Turkish  invaders  must  often  have  been  reminded,* 
when  they  came  to  these  level  spaces  in  the  west ;  and  the  camels  which 
convey  modem  travellers  to  and  from  Konieh,  find  by  the  side  of  their 
path  tufts  of  salt  and  prickly  herbage,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
grows  in  their  native  deserts.^ 

Across  some  portion  of  this  plain  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled  before 
as  well  as  after  their  residence  in  Iconium.  After  leaving  the  high  land 
to  the  north-west,'  during  a  journey  of  several  hours  before  arriving  at 
the  city,  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  a  vast  expanse  of  level  ground  to  the 
south  and  the  east.  The  two  most  eminent  objects  in  the  view  are  cer- 
tain snowy  summits,*  which  rise  high  above  all  the  intervening  hills  in 
the  direction  of  Armenia,-* and,  in  the  nearer  horizon,  the  singular 

^  Acts  xir.  11,  IS,  fte.  ••  be  crossed  this  plain,  eagerly  eating  the  tnfti 

'  Acts  ziT.  6.  of  Mesemhryanthemnm  and  Salicomia,  "  re- 

*  See  abore,  Ch.  I.  p.  SI.  minding  them  of  plains  with  which  they  were 

*  Xenopbon,  who  is  the  fbnt  to  mentkm  probably  more  familiar  than  those  of  Asia 
leoninm,  calls  It  "  the  last  dt j  of  Fhiyglay''  Minor."  The  plain,  boweyer,  is  naturally 
ia  the  direction  of  "Lycaonia.''  rich. 

*  See  Leake,  p.  9S.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  150. 

*  The  Ttnufxk  is  made  bj  Texier  in  his  *  Leake  supposed  these  summits  to  be  those 
**  Asie  Mmtun,"  of  Mount  Arg»ns,  but  Hamilton  tliinks  be 

V  Aissworth  (il.  p.  6S)  describes  the  camels,      was  in  error. 
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mountain  mass  called  the  ^^  EararDagh/'  or  ^  Black  Mount,"  south- 
eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Cilicia.^  And  still  these  features  continue 
to  be  conspicuous  after  Iconium  is  left  behind,  and  the  traveller  moves 
on  over  the  plain  towards  Lystra  and  Derbe.  Mount  Arg»us  still  rises 
far  to  the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles.  The 
Black  Mountain  is  gradually  approached,  and  discovered  to  be  ao 
isolated  mass,  with  reaches  of  the  plain  extending  round  it  like  channels 
of  the  sea.*  The  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  were  somewhere  about  the 
bases  of  the  Black  Mountain.  We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  part  of  Lyoaonia,  because  the  positions  of 
its  ancient  towns  have  not  been  determined.  We  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  general  features  of  the  scene.  While  the  site  of  Iconium  has 
never  been  forgotten,  and  that  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  has  now  been  clearly 
identified,  those  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  remain  unknown,  or  at  best  are 
extremely  uncertain.'  No  conclusive  coins  or  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  ;  nor  has  there  been  any  such  convergence  of  modem  investi- 
gation and  ancient  authority  as  leads  to  an  infallible  result.    Of  the 


1  See  Leake,  p.  46.  **  To  the  fcmtli-eeel  tiie 
Mune  plaint  extend  at  fitf  at  the  monntaina  of 
Kanwnan  (Laranda).  At  the  soatli-eait  ex- 
tremitj  of  the  plaina  beyond  Eonieh,  we  are 
mnch  stnick  widi  the  appearance  of  a  remark- 
able insulated  mountain,  called  KararDagfa 
(Black  Mountain),  rising  to  a  great  height, 
eorered  at  the  top  with  snow  [Jan.  31],  and 
qipearing  like  a  loftj  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  distant"  The 
Unes  marked  on  the  Map  are  the  Roman  roads 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries. 

A  Tiew  of  the  Eara-Dagh  is  giren  ia  Ch. 

vin. 

<  See  Leake,  pp.  9S-97.  "{F«b.  1.  Fnm 
Komek  to  Tihumra.)^Oja  road  pursues  a 
perfect  lerel  fbr  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
(FA,  S.  From  T$humra  to  JToMofta.) » Nine 
hours  OTer  the  same  uninterrupted  lerel  of  the 
finest  soil,  but  quite  uncultiyated,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  few  widely 
dispersed  Tillages.  It  is  painful  to  behold 
such  desolation  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so 
highly  favored  by  nature.  Another  character- 
istic of  these  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of 
the  lerel,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extend- 
ing, without  any  prerious  slope,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty 
islands  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
Karamanian  ridge  seems  to  recede  as  we  ap- 
proach it,  and  the  snowy  summits  of  Aigssus 


[f  ]  are  still  to  be  seen  to  the  north-east  .  . 
At  three  or  four  miles  short  of  Kasaaba,  we 
are  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  Tery  lofty 
insulated  mountain  already  mentioned,  called 
Kara-Dagh.  It  is  said  to  be  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Qreek  Christians,  and  to  contain  1,001 
churches ;  but  we  afterwards  learnt  that  these 
1,001  churches  (Bin-bir-Kilisseh)  was  a  name 
giren  to  the  extensire  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  {FA,  S.  From 
KoMoaba  to  Kcuraman,)  —  Foor  hours ;  the  road 
still  passing  OTer  a  plain,  which  towards  the 
mountains  begins  to  be  a  little  intersected  with 
low  ridges  and  rarines.  .  .  .  Between  these 
mountains  and  the  Kara-Dagfa  there  is  a 
kind  of  strait,  which  forms  the  conununica* 
tion  between  the  plain  of  Karaman  and  the 
great  lerels  lying  eastward  of  Eonieh.  .  . . 
Adrandng  towwrds  Karaman,  I  perceiTe  a 
passage  into  the  plains  to  the  north-west,  round 
the  northern  end  of  Kara-Dagh,  similar  to  that 
on  the  south,  so  that  this  mountain  is  com- 
pletely insulated.  We  still  see  to  the  north- 
east the  great  snowy  summit  of  Argaens,  [?] 
which  is  probably  the  highest  point  of  Asia 
Minor."  See  a  similar  description  of  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Kara-Dagh  in  Hamilton  (ii.  315, 
320),  who  approached  it  ftom  the  east 

*  CoL  Leake  wrote  thus  in  1824 :  **  Noth- 
ing can  more  strongly  snow  the  little  progress 
that  has  hitherto  bean  made  in  a  knowledge 
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different  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed,  we  have  been  content  in 
the  accompanying  map  to  indicate  those  ^  which  appear  the  most  probable. 
We  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  with  the  arrival  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  One  peculiar  circumstance  strikes  us  immedi- 
ately in  what  we  read  of  the  events  in  this  town;  that  no  mention  occurs 
of  any  synagogue  or  of  any  Jews.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  there  were 
few  Israelites  in  the  place,  though  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  were  none.  We  are  instantly  brought 
m  contact  with  a  totally  new  subject, — with  Heathen  superstition  and 
mythology ;  yet  not  the  superstition  of  an  educated  mind,  as  that  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulus, — nor  the  mythology  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  like 
that  of  the  Athenians, — but  the  mythology  and  superstition  of  a  rude^ 
and  unsophisticated  people.  Thus  does  the  Gk>spel,  in  the  person  of  St 
Paul,  successively  clash  with  opposing  powers,  with  sorcerers  and  philoso- 
phers, cruel  magistrates  and  false  divinities.  Now  it  is  the  rabbinical 
master  of  the  Synagogue,  now  the  listening  proselyte  from  the  Greeks, 


«r  tlw  andent  geographj  of  Aiia  Mliior,  dian 
that,  of  the  dties  which  the  joornej  of  St 
Fial  hM  made  so  interesting  to  ns,  the  site 
cf  one  onlj  (looninm)  is  yet  certainly  known. 
Ptoga,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Lystra,  and  Derbe» 
remain  to  be  discovered." — P.  108.  We  hare 
seen  that  two  of  these  fbor  towns  hare  been 
My  identified,  ^Perga  by  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
and  Antioch  by  Mr.  Amndell.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  other  two  will  yet  be  dearly 
ascertained. 

^  The  general  featnxes  of  the  map  here 
given  are  copied  from  Kiepert's  laige  map  of 
Asia  lihior,  and  his  positions  for  Lystra  and 
Derbe  are  adopted.  Lystra  is  marked  near  the 
place  where  Leake  conjectured  that  it  might 
be,  some  twenty  mfles  S.  of  Iconinm.  It  does 
not  appear,  howeyer,  that  he  saw  any  rains  on 
the  spot.  There  are  very  remarkable  Chris- 
tian mins  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Eara-Dagh, 
at  Bin-I^Kilisseh  ("the  1,001  chnrches"), 
and  Leake  thinks  that  they  may  mark  the  site 
of  Derbe.  We  think  Mr.  Hamilton's  co^jeo- 
tore  much  more  probable,  that  they  mark  the 
lite  of  Lystra,  which  has  a  more  eminent  ec- 
clesiastical reputation  than  Derbe. 

While  this  was  passing  through  the  press, 
the  writer  receired  an  indirect  communication 
from  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  will  be  the  best 
commentary  on  the  map.  "There  are  rmn$ 
(though  slight)  at  the  spot  where  Derbe 
b  marked  on  Kiepert's  map,  ana  as  this  spot 


is  eertamly  on  a  Un€  of  Roman  road,  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  it  may  represent  Derbe.  He  did 
not  actually  risit  Divl^,  but  the  coincidence 
of  name  led  him  to  think  it  might  be  Derbe. 
He  does  not  know  of  any  ruins  at  the  place 
where  Eiepert  writes  Lystra,  but  was  not  on 
that  spot  There  may  be  ruins  there,  but  he 
thinks  they  cannot  be  of  importance,  as  be  did 
not  hear  of  them,  though  in  the  neighbor* 
hood;  and  he  prefers  Bin-bir-Eilisseh  as  the 
site  of  Lystra." 

The  following  description  of  the  Bin-bir^ 
Kilisseh  is  snpplied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E. 
Falkener.  "  The  principal  group  of  the  Bin- 
bir-Eilisseh  lies  at  the  foot  of  Eara-Dagh.  .  .  . 
PerceiTing  ruins  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
I  began  to  ascend,  and  on  reaching  these  dis- 
coveared  they  were  churches;  and,  looking 
upwards,  descried  others  yet  above  me,  and 
dimbiog  from  one  to  the  other  I  at  length 
gained  the  summit,  where  I  found  two  church- 
es. On  looking  down,  I  perceiyed  churches 
on  all  sides  of  the  mountain,  scattered  about 
in  yarious  positions.  The  number  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  Turks  is  of  course  metaphorical ; 
but  including  those  in  the  plain  below,  there 
arc  about  two  dosen  in  tolerable  preservation, 
and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty  may  be 
traced  altogether.  .  .  .  The  mountain  must 
haye  been  considered  sacred ;  all  the  ruins  arc 
of  Christian  epoch,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  huge  palace,  eyery  building  is  a  church." 
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that  is  resisted  or  convinced,  —  now  the  honest  inquiry  of  a  Roman 
officer,  now  the  wild  fanaticism  of  a  rustic  credulity,  that  is  addressed 
with  bold  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

It  was  a  common  belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  gods  occasionally 
visited  the  earth  in  the  form  of  men.  Such  a  belief  with  regard  to  Jupi- 
ter, ^^  the  father  of  gods  and  men,"  would  be  natural  in  any  rural  dis- 
trict :  but  nowhere  should  we  be  prepared  to  find  the  traces  of  it  more 
than  at  Lystra ;  for  Lystra,  as  it  appears  from  St.  Luke's  narrative,'  was 
under  the  tutelage  of  Jupiter,  and  tutelary  divinities  were  imagined  to 
haunt  the  cities  under  their  protection,  though  elsewhere  invisible. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  front  of  the  city- 
gates  :*  what  wonder  if  the  citizens  should  be  prone  to  believe  that  their 
"  Jupiter,  which  was  before  the  city,"  would  willingly  visit  his  (avorite 
people  ?  Again,  the  expeditions  of  Jupiter  were  usually  represented  as 
attended  by  Mercury.  He  was  the  companion,  the  messenger,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  gods.'  Thus  the  notion  of  these  two  divinities  appearing 
together  in  Lycaonia  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what  we  know  of  the 
popular  belief.  But  their  appearance  in  that  particular  district  would  be 
welcomed  with  more  than  usual  credulity.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  Roman  poets  are  familiar  with  a  beautiful  trar 
dition  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  visiting  in  human  form  these  very  regions^ 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  And  it  is  not  without  a  singular  interest 
that  we  find  one  of  Ovid's  stories  re-appearing  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  incidental  descriptions  of  the  Heathen  world,  presents 
«« undesigned  coincidences"  with  the  facts  ascertained  from  Heathen 
memoriab. 

These  introductory  remarks  prepare  us  for  considering  the  miracle 
recorded  in  the  Acts.  We  must  suppose  that  Paul  gathered  groups  of 
the  Lystrians  about  him,  and  addressed  them  in  places  of  public  resort,  as 
a  modem  missionary  might  address  the  natives  of  a  Hindoo  village.* 

^  II  is  more  likely  thai  e  tempU  than  a      alwaysased  the  nearest  Latin  eqniTalents  for  the 
of  Japiter  h  aUnded  to.     The  temple      Greek  divinities,  t.  e.  Jupiter,  Mercuiy,  Diana, 


of  the  tatelaiy  diTinity  was  oatside  the  walls  Mlnerra,  for  Zens,  Hermes,  Artemis,  Athene, 
at  Perga  (see  p.  143)  and  at  Ephesns,  as  we  ^  See  the  story  of  Bancis  and  Philemon, 

learn  from  the  story  in  Herodotns  (i.  26),  who  Orid.  Met,  riii.  611,  &c    Eren  if  the  Lycao- 

tells  ns  that  in  a  time  of  danger  the  citizens  nians  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  it  is  not  nnnntaraJ 

pat  themselTes  under  the  protection  of  Diana,  to  suppose  them  familiar  with  Greek  mytholo- 

by  attaching  her  temple  by  a  rope  to  the  city  gy.    An  identi6cation  of  classical  and  **  har> 

walL  barian  "  diTinities  had  taken  place  in  innumer- 

*  Acts  ziT.  18.  able  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tyriaa 

*  See  the  references  in  Smith's  Dicttonary  Hercules  and  Paphian  Venus. 

y  (JUutieal  Biographf  and  Mythologif,  under  *  See  for  instance  Fox's  C%d/7(erf  on  ifotoiia, 

'Hermes."  We  may  remark  here  that  we  hare  p.  153,  &c 
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But  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Schwartz  or  Mar- 
ijUy  to  have  learnt  the  primitive  language  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 
He  addressed  them  in  Greek,  for  Greek  was  well  understood  in  this 
border-country  of  the  Lystrians,  though  their  own  dialect  was  either  a 
barbarous  corruption  of  that  noble  language,  or  the  surviving  remainder 
of  some  older  tongue.  He  used  the  language  of  general  civilization,  as 
English  may  be  used  now  in  a  Welsh  country-town  like  Dolgelly  or  Car- 
marthen. The  subjects  he  brought  before  these  illiterate  idolaters  of 
Lycaonia  were  doubtless  such  as  would  lead  them,  by  the  most  natural 
steps,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  belief  in  His  Son's 
resurrection.  He  told  them,  as  he  told  the  educated  Athenians,^  of  Him 
whose  worship  they  had  ignorantly  corrupted ;  whose  unity,  power,  and 
goodness  they  might  have  discerned  through  the  operations  of  nature ; 
whose  displeasure  against  sin  had  been  revealed  to  them  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  their  natural  conscience. 

On  one  of  these  occasions*  St.  Paul  observed  a  cripple,  who  was 
earnestly  listening  to  his  discourse.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  for 
he  had  an  infirmity  in  his  feet,  and  had  never  walked  from  the  hour  of 
his  birth.  St.  Paul  looked  at  him  attentively,  with  that  remarkable 
expression  of  the  eye  which  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  134).  The 
same  Greek  word  is  used  as  when  the  Apostle  is  described  as  ^^ear- 
nestly beholding  the  council,"  and  ^^  as  setting  his  eyes  on  Elymas  the 
sorcerer.'*'  On  this  occasion  that  penetrating  glance  saw,  by  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cripple's  soul.  Paul 
perceived  '*  that  he  had  faith  to  be  saved."*  These  words,  implying  so 
much  of  moral  preparation  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  Heathen,  rise  above 
all  that  is  told  us  of  the  lame  Jew,  whom  Peter,  ^^  fastening  his  eyes  upon 
him  with  John,"  had  once  healed  at  the  temple  gate  in  Jerusalem.'  In 
other  respects  the  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  complete.  As  Peter 
said  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  ^^  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth, rise  up  and  walk,"  so  Paul  said  before  his  idolatrous  audience  at 
Lystra,  ^^  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet."  And  in  this  case,  also,  the  word 
which  had  been  suggested  to  the  speaker  by  a  supernatural  intuition  was 
followed  by  a  supernatural  result  The  obedient  alacrity  in  tlie  spirit, 
and  the  new  strength  in  the  body,  rushed  together  simultaneously.  The 
lame  man  sprang  up  in  the  joyful  consciousness  of  a  power  he  had 
never  felt  before,  and  walked  like  those  who  had  never  had  experience 
of  infirmity. 

^  It  is  yerj  important  to  compare  together  ^  Acts  xit.  9.    The  word  is  the  same  as  in 

the  speeches  at  Ljstra  and  Athens,  and  hoth      xri.  90. 

with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Romans.    See  *  Acts  lii.    Wetstein  remarks  on  the  greater 

pp.  171, 17S.  fiuth  manifested  hy  the  Heathen  at  Lystra  than 

*  Acta  ziT.  S,  &c         Acts  zxiii.  1,  ziii.  9.      the  Jew  at  Jemsalem.  ^^ 
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And  now  arose  a  great  tumult  of  voices  from  the  crowd.  Such  a  cure 
of  a  congenital  disease,  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  would  have  con* 
founded  the  most  skilful  and  sceptical  physicians.  An  illiterate  people 
would  be  filled  with  astonishment,  and  rush  immediately  to  the  conclu 
sion  that  supernatural  powers  were  present  among  them.  These  Lyca- 
onians  thought  at  once  of  their  native  traditions,  and  crying  out  vocifer- 
ously in  their  mother-tongue,'  — and  we  all  know  how  .the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  an  excited  people  find  vent  in  the  language  of  childhood, — they 
exclaimed  that  the  gods  had  again  visited  them  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
—  that  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  again  in  Lycaonia, —  that  the  persua- 
sive speaker  was  Mercury,  and  his  companion  Jupiter.  They  identified 
Paul  with  Mercury,  because  his  eloquence  corresponded  with  one  of  that 
divinity's  attributes.  Paul  was  the  ^^  chief  speaker,"  and  Mercury  was 
the  god  of  eloquence.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  they  identified  Barnabas 
with  Jupiter,  it  is  evidently  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  these  two 
divinities  were  always  represented  as  companions*  in  their  terrestrial 
expeditions,  though  we  may  well  believe  (with  Ohrysostom  and  others) 
that  there  was  something  majestically  benignant  in  his  appearance,  while 
the  personal  aspect  of  St.  Paul  (and  for  this  we  can  quote  his  own  state- 
ments)' was  comparatively  insignificant. 

How  truthful  and  how  vivid  is  the  scene  brought  before  us !  and  how 
many  thoughts  it  suggests  to  those  who  are  at  once  conversant  with 
Heathen  mythology  and  disciples  of  Christian  theology!  Barnabas, 
identified  with  the  Father  of  Gk>ds  and  Men,  seems  like  a  personification 
of  mild  beneficence  and  provident  care  ;^  while  Paul  appears  invested 
with  more  active  attributes,  flying  over  the  world  on  the  wings  of  faith 
and  love,  with  quick  words  of  warning  and  persuasion,  and  ever  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  the  purse  of  the  ^^  unsearchable  riches."* 

The  news  of  a  wonderful  occurrence  is  never  long  in  spreading  through 
a  small  country  town.  At  Lystra  the  whole  population  was  presently 
in  an  uproar.  They  would  lose  no  time  in  paying  due  honor  to  their 
heavenly  vbitants.  The  priest  attached  to  that  temple  of  Jupiter  before 
the  city  gates,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,*  was  summoned  to  do 
sacrifice  to  the  god  whom  he  served.    Bulls  and  garlands,  and  whatever 

1  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  «  speech  of  «  See  Acts  ir.  86,  37,  ix.  27,  xi.  82-25,  30. 

Ljcaonia  *'  was  a  Semitic  lang^nage ;  others  It  is  also  Tery  possible  that  Barnabas  was  older, 

that  it  was  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek.    See  and  therefore  more  rfenendiU  in  appearance, 

the  Dissertations  of  Jablonski  and  GKUiling  in  than  St.  Panl. 
Iken's  The$auni$.  ^  The  winged  heels  and  the  purse  are  the 

*  See,  for  mstance,  Orid.  Fagt.  y.  496.  well-known  insignia  of  Meiemy. 

*  See  S  Cor.  x.  1, 10,  where,  howerer,  we  *  P.  168. 
remember  that  he  is  quoting  the  state- 
its  of  his  adrersaries. 
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else  was  requisite  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  were  duly  pre- 
pared, and  the  procession  moved  amidst  crowds  of  people  to  the  residence 
of  the  Apostles.  They,  hearing  the  approach  of  the  multitude,  and  learn- 
ing their  idolatrous  intention,  were  filled  with  the  utmost  horror.  They 
'^  rent  their  dothes,''  and  rushed  out^  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged, 
and  met  the  idolaters  approaching  the  yestibule.*  There,  standing  at  the 
doorway,  they  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  crowd ;  and  Paul  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  their  intention,  and  earnestly  tried  to  prevent  their 
fulfilling  it,  in  a  speech  of  which  only  the  following  short  outline  is 
recorded  by  St  Lake :  — 

^  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?     We  also  are  men,  of  like  pas- 
sions with  you;  and  we  are  come  to  preach  to  you  the  Olad  Tidings,  15 
that  you   may  turn  from  these  vain  idols  to  the  living  Ood,  who 
made  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein.    For  in  the  generations  that  are  past,  He  suffered   all  16 
the    nations  of  the    (Gentiles   to  walk  in  their   own  ways.      Never- 
theless  He  left   not    Himself   without  witness,   in   that   He   blessed  Vi 
you,  and  gave  you  rain  from  heaven,  and    firuitfol  seasons,    filling 
your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."' 

This  address  held  tnem  listening,  but  they  listened  impatiently.  Even 
with  this  energetic  disavowal  of  his  divinity  and  this  strong  appeal  to 
their  reason,  St.  Paul  found  it  difficult  to  dissuade  the  Lycaonians  from 
offering  to  him  and  Barnabas  an  idolatrous  worship.^  There  is  no  doubt 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  speaker,  and,  before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
narrative,  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  observe  the  essentially  Pauline 
character  which  this  speech  manifests,  even  in  so  condensed  a  summary 
of  its  contents.  It  is  full  of  undesigned  coincidences  in  argument,  and 
even  in  the  expressions  employed,  with  St.  Paul's  language  in  other 
parts  of  the  Acts,  and  in  his  own  Epistles.  Thus,  as  here  he  declares 
the  object  of  his  preaching  to  be  that  the  idolatrous  Lystrians  should 

1  *  Bso  oot,"  not  "nn  in,"  is  the  reading      lodged  at  Joppa;  Acts  xii.  13,  of  the  house 
hj  tlu»  later  critics  on  foil  mann-      of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark.      It  is 


acript  anihoritj.    See  Tischendorf.  nowhere  used  for  the  gate  of  a  city  except  in 

'  The  word  nsed  here  does  not  mean  the  the  Apocalypse.    Moreorer,  it  seems  obvioos 

^mta  of  the  city,  bnt  the  Testibole  or  gate  that  if  the  priest  had  only  brought  the  victims 

vhidi  gare  adndssioo  from  the  public  street  to  sacrifice  them  at  the  city  gates,  it  would 

into  the  coort  of  the  house.    So  it  is  nsed,  hare  been  no  oflfering  to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Matt.  zxri.  71,  for  the  vestibnle  of  the  high  *  "  Ton "    and   <'  your  "  are   the  correct 

priest's  palace;   Luke  xtL  20,  for  that  of  readings,  not  "  us "  and  "  our." 
Dhres :  Acta  x.  17,  of  the  house  where  PMer  *  Acts  xiv.  IS. 
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^^  turn  fit)in  these  Tain  idols  to  the  living  God/'  so  he  reminds  the 
Thessalonians  how  they,  at  his  preaching,  had  ^'  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God."  ^  Again,  as  he  tells  the  Lystrians  that 
^^  God  had,  in  the  generations  that  were  past,  suffered  the  nations  of  the 
Gentiles  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,"  so  he  tells  the  Romans  that  ^'  Qod 
in  His  forbearance  had  passed  over  the  former  sins  of  men,  in  the  times  - 
that  were  gone  by ; "  *  and  so  he  tells  the  Athenians,'  that  ^^  the  past 
times  of  ignorance  God  had  overlooked."  Lastly,  how  striking  is  the 
similarity  between  the  natural  theology  with  which  the  present  speech 
concludes,  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where,  speaking  of  the 
Heathen,  he  says  that  atheists  are  without  excuse ;  ^'  for  that  which  can 
be  known  of  Gk>d  is  manifested  in  their  hearts,  God  himself  having  shown 
it  to  them.  For  His  eternal  power  and  <}odhead,  though  they  be  invisi- 
ble, yet  are  seen  ever  since  the  world  was  made,  being  understood  by  the 
works  which  He  hath  wrought." 

The  crowd  reluctantly  retired,  and  led  the  victims  away  without 
offering  them  in  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  It  might  be  supposed  that  at 
least  a  conmiand  had  been  obtained  over  their  gratitude  and  reverence, 
which  would  not  easily  be  destroyed ;  but  we  have  to  record  here  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  feeling,  which  are  humiliating  proofs  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  of  the  superficial  character  of  religious 
excitement.  The  Lycaonians  were  proverbially  fickle  and  faithless ;  but 
we  may  not  too  hastily  decide  that  they  were  worse  than  many  others 
might  have  been  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  diflli- 
cult  to  find  a  parallel  to  their  conduct  among  the  modem  converts  from 
idolatry  to  Christianity.  And  certainly  no  later  missionaries  have  had 
more  assiduous  enemies  than  the  Jews  whom  the  Apostles  had  every- 
where to  oppose.  Certain  Jews  from  Iconium,  and  even  from  Antioch,^ 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavored  to 
excite  the  hostility  of  the  Lystrians  against  them.  When  they  heard  of 
the  miracle  worked  on  the  lame  man,  and  found  how  great  an  effect  it 
had  produced  on  the  people  of  Lystra,  they  would  be  ready  with  a  new 
interpretation  of  this  occurrence.  They  would  say  that  it  had  been 
accomplished,  not  by  Divine  agency,  but  by  some  diabolical  magic ;  as 
once  they  had  said  at  Jerusalem,  that  He  who  came  ^^  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  Devil "  cast  out  devils  "  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils."*    And  this  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of   that  sudden 

^  1  Thest.  L  9.    The  ooinddenoe  is  more  in  tlw  Au^iised  Venioii  tntinSj  alteit    ^ 

■trikiiig  in  the  Greek,  hecenae  the  Tery  tame  meeoing. 
Terb  it  need  in  each  paisage,  and  U  intrmsi-  *  Acts  xrii.  30. 

tire  in  both.  *  Acts  xir.  19. 

<  Bom.  lit  25 :  the  mistranslation  of  which  *  Matt  zii  S4. 
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change  of  feeling  among  the  Ljstrians,  which  at  first  sight  is  very 
surprising.  Their  own  interpretation  of  what  they  had  witnessed  having 
been  disavowed  by  the  authors  of  the  miracle  themselves,  they  would 
readily  adopt  a  new  interpretation,  suggested  by  those  who  appeared  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  strangers,  and  who  had  followed  them  from 
distant  cities.  Their  feelings  changed  with  a  revulsion  as  violent  as  that 
which  afterwards  took  place  among  the  ^^  barbarous  people  "  of  Malta,^ 
who  first  thought  St.  Paul  was  a  murderer,  and  then  a  God.  The  Jews, 
taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  a  rude  tribe,  were  able  to  accom- 
plish at  Lystra  the  design  they  had  meditated  at  Iconium.*  St.  Paul  was 
stoned,  —  not  hurried  out  of  the  city  to  execution  like  St.  Stephen,'  the 
memory  of  whose  death  must  have  come  over  St.  Paul  at  this  moment 
with  impressive  force,  —  but  stoned  somewhere  in  the  streets  of  Lystra, 
and  then  dragged  through  the  city-gate,  and  cast  outside  the  walls,  under 
the  belief  that  ho  was  dead.  This  is  that  occasion  to  which  the  Apostle 
afterwards  alluded  in  the  words,  ^^  once  I  was  stoned,"^  in  that  long 
catalogue  of  sufierings,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  this 
chapter.*  Thus  was  he  "  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  Heathen,"  —  "in  deaths  oft,'*  —  " always  bearing  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  his  body.  .  •  .  Alway  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  his 
mortal  flesh."* 

On  the  present  occasion  these  last  words  were  literally  realized,  for  by 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Gbd  he  rose  from  a  state  of  apparent  death  as 
if  by  a  sudden  resurrection.^  Though  "  persecuted,"  he  was  not  "  for- 
saken," — though  "  cast  down,"  he  was  "  not  destroyed."  "  As  the  disciples 

^  Aeti  zzriiL  4-6.  that  Paul  and  his  oompanions  were  '  aware  of 

'  Acts  zhr.  5.  the  danger  and  fled/  a  contradiction  between 

*  See  the  end  of  Ch.  IL    At  Jemsalem  the  history  and  the  epistles  woold  baye  ensued, 

the  law  required  that  these  executions  should  Truth  is   necessarily  consistent ;    but   it   is 

take  place  outside  the  city.    It  must  be  re>  scarcely  possible   that  independent  accounts, 

membered  that  stoning  was  a  Jewish  punish-  not  having  truth  to  guide  them,  should  thus 

meat,  and  that  it  was  proposed  by  Jews  at  advance  to  the  rery  brink  of  contradiction 

looninm,  and  instigated  and  begun  by  Jews  without    falling   into    it."  —  Hora  PauUna, 

At  Lystra.  p.  69. 

^  See  Pale/s  remark  on  the  expression  ^  See  pp.  145, 146. 

**oneel  was  stoned,"  in  reference  to  the  pre-  *  Compare  2  Corinthians  iv.  S-12  and  xi. 

▼ions  design  of  stoning  St.  Paul  at  Iconium.  2S-27. 

M  Had  the  assault  been  completed,  had  the  f  The  natural  inforence  from  the  narrative 

hfatory  related  that  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it  is,  that  the  recovery  was  miraculous ;  and  it  is 

felatea  that  preparations  were  made  both  by  evident  that  such  a  recovery  must  have  pro 

Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Panl  and  his  com-  duced  a  strong  efitsct  on  the  mindi  of  the 

pankms,  or  even  had  the  account  of  this  trans-  Christians  who  witnessed  it. 
aetioB  stopped,  without  going  on  to  inform  us 
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itood  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city." '  We  see  from  tiiis 
expression  that  his  labors  in  Lystra  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had  found 
some  willing  listeners  to  the  truth,  some  ^^  disciples  "  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  show  their  attachment  to  their  teacher  by  remaining  near  his  body, 
which  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  wounded  and  cast  out.  These 
courageous  disciples  were  left  for  the  present  in  the  midst  of  the  enemies 
of  the  truth.  Jesus  Christ  had  said,'  ^^  when  they  persecute  you  in  one 
city,  flee  to  another ;  '*  and  the  very  "  next  day  "  •  Paul "  departed  with 
Barnabas  to  Derbe." 

But  before  we  leave  Lystra,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  one  spectator 
of  St.  Paul's  sufTerings,  who  is  not  yet  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  but  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  his  after-years,  the  zealous 
follower  of  his  doctrine,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  danger  and  distress. 
St.  Paul  came  to  Lystra  again  after  the  interral  of  one  or  two  years,  and 
on  that  occasion  we  are  told  ^  that  he  found  a  certain  Christian  there, 
^^  whose  name  was  Timotheus,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while  his 
fiBkther  was  a  Greek,'*  and  whose  excellent  character  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  fellow*Christians  of  Lystra  and  Iconium.  It  is  distinctly  stated 
that  at  the  time  of  this  second  visit  Timothy  was  already  a  Christian ;  and 
since  we  know  from  St.  Paul's  own  expression,  —  ^^  my  own  son  in  the 
faith,"* — that  he  was  converted  by  St  Paul  himself,  we  must  suppose 
this  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit.  And  the 
reader  will  remember  that  St.  Paul  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
(iii.  10, 11)  reminds  him  of  his  own  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  ^^  at  Antioch^  at  Iconium^  at  Lystray^  — 
the  places  (it  will  be  observed)  being  mentioned  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  were  visited,  and  in  which  the  successive  persecutions  took 
place.  We  have  thus  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  Timothy 
was  a  witness  of  St.  Paul's  ii^urious  treatment,  and  this  too  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  mind  receives  its  deepest  impressions  from  the  spectacle  of 
innocent  suffering  and  undaunted  courage.  And  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  the  generous  and  warm-hearted  youth  was  standing  in  that  group  of 
disciples,  who  surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  the  Apostle  at  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Lystra. 

We  are  called  on  to  observe  at  this  point,  with  a  thankful  acknowledge 

1  Acts  xiy.  SO.  through  the  raoollection  of  St  Paul's  tulfer 

*  Matt  X.  SS.  fngs ;  bat  the  common  riew  is  the  most  natn- 

*  Acts  xir.  ao.  *  Ibid.  xri.  1.  ral.    See  what  is  said  1  Cor.  ir.  14,  15 :  "As 

*  1  Tim  L  S.  Compaie  L  18  and  S  Tim.  my  belored  sons  I  warn  yon;  ibr  though  ye 
fi.  1.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  expres-  hare  ten  thousand  instmctors  in  Christ,  yel 
flions  might  be  used,  if  Timothy  became  a  hare  ye  not  many  fiuhers ;  for  in  CbAn  Jesos 
Christian    by  his    mother^s    influence,   and  I  hare  begotten  yon  throogh  the  QotpeL" 
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ment  of  €h>d'8  providence,  that  the  iBight  from  Iconium,  and  the  cruel  per- 
secution at  Ljstra,  were  eyents  which  involved  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  consequences  to  universal  Christianity.  It  was  here,  in  the 
midst  of  barbarous  idolaters,  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  found  an 
associate,  who  became  to  him  and  the  Church  far  more  than  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  his  first  mission.  As  we  have  observed  above,^  there 
appears  to  have  been  at  Lystra  no  synagogue,  no  community  of  Jews  and 
proselytes,  among  whom  such  an  associate  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. Perhaps  Timotheus  and  his  relations  may  have  been  almost  the 
only  persons  of  Jewish  origin  in  the  town.  And  his  ^'  grandmother 
Lois ''  and  ^<  mother  Eunice  "  *  may  have  been  brought  there  originally  by 
some  accidental  circumstance,  as  Lydia'  was  brought  from  Thyatira  to 
Philippi.^  And,  though  there  was  no  synagogue  at  Lystra,  this  family 
may  have  met  with  a  few  others  in  some  proseuchay  like  that  in  which 
Lydia  and  her  fellow-worshippers  met  "  by  the  river-side."  •  Whatever 
we  coi\jecture  concerning  the  congregational  life  to  which  Timotheus  may 
have  been  accustomed,  we  are  accurately  informed  of  the  nature  of  that 
domestic  life  which  nurtured  him  for  his  future  labors.  The  good  soil  of 
his  heart  was  well  prepared  before  Paul  came,  by  the  instructions*  of 
Lois  and  Eunice,  to  receive  the  seed  of  Christian  truth,  sown  at  the 
Apostle's  first  visit,  and  to  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  faith  and  good  works 
before  the  time  of  his  second  visit. 

Derbe,  as  we  have  seen,  is  somewhere  not  far  fix)m  the  ^^  Black  Moun- 
tain," which  rises  like  an  island  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Lycaonia.  A  few  hours  would  suffice  for  the  journey  between  Lystra  and 
its  neighbor-city.  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  from  the  fact  that  Derbe  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places  which  St.  Paul  ^  brings  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Timothy  as  scenes  of  past  suffering  and  distress,  that  in  this  town 
the  Apostles  were  exposed  to  no  persecution.  It  may  have  been  a  quiet 
resting-place  after  a  journey  full  of  toil  and  danger.  It  does  not  i^pear 
that  they  were  hindered  in  ^^  evangelizing  "  the  city :  and  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  was  the  conversion  of  ^^  many  disciples." ' 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  St.  Paul's  first  missionary 
journey.  About  this  part  of  the  Lycaonian  plain,  where  it  approaches, 
through  gradual  undulations,*  to  the  northern  bases  of  Mount  Taurus,  he 


1  See  p.  167.  t  s  Tim.  OL  11. 

*  S  l^m.  L  5.  '  Acts  ziv.  21. 

'  Acts  xtL  14.  *  So  Leake  describes  the  neighborhood  of 

^  See  also  the  remarki  on  the  Jews  settled  Karaman  (Laranda),  pp.  96,  97.    Hamilton, 

in  Alia  Minor,  Ch.  L  p.  16 ;  and  on  the  Hel-  speaking  sf  the  same  district,  mentions  "  low 

bnistic  and  Aramean  Jews,  Ch.  II.  p.  85.  ridges  of  cretaceous  limestone,  extending  into 

*  Acts  xtL  18.  *  S  Tim.  L  5.  the  plain  from  the  monntains."    ii.  324. 
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was  not  far  from  that  well-known  pass^  which  leads  down  from  the 
central  table-land  to  Gilicia  and  Tarsus.  But  bis  thoughts  did  not  centre 
in  an  earthly  home.  He  turned  back  upon  his  footsteps ;  and  revisited 
the  places,  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,'  where  he  himself  had  been 
i^eviled  and  persecuted,  but  where  he  had  left,  as  sheep  in  the  desert,  the 
disciples  whom  his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  gather.  Thej  needed 
building  up  and  strengthening  in  the  faith,'  comforting  in  the  midst  of 
their  inevitable  su£ferings,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  institutions. 
Therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  revisited  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  un- 
daunted by  the  dangers  which  awaited  them,  and  using  words  of 
encouragement,  which  none  but  the  founders  of  a  true  religion  would 
have  ventured  to  address  to  their  earliest  converts,  that  ^^  we  can  only 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Qod  by  passing  through  much  tribulation."  But 
not  only  did  they  fortify  their  faith  by  passing  words  of  encouragement ; 
they  ordained  elders  in  every  church  after  the  pattern  of  the  first 
Christian  communities  in  Palestine,^  and  with  that  solemn  observance 
which  had  attended  their  own  consecration,*  and  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  later  ages  in  connection  with  ordination, — ^^  with  fasting  and 
prayer,"  —  they  ^^made  choice  of  fit  persons  to  serve  in  the  sacred 
ministry  of  the  Church."  * 

Thus,  having  consigned  their  disciples  to  Him  ^^  in  whom  they  had 
believed,"  and  who  was  ^^  able  to  keep  that  which  was  intrusted  to 
Him,"  ^  Paul  and  Barnabas  descended  through  the  Pisidian  mountains  to 
the  plain  of  Pamphylia.  If  our  conjecture  is  correct  (see  pp.  147, 148), 
that  they  went  up  from  Perga  in  spring,  and  returned  at  the  dose  of 
autumn,'  and  spent  all  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  in  the  elevated  dis- 
tricts, they  would  again  pass  in  a  few  days  through  a  great  change  of 
seasons,  and  almost  from  winter  to  summer.  The  people  of  Pamphylia 
would  have  returned  from  their  cold  residences  to  the  warm  shelter  of  the 
plain  by  the  seaside ;  and  Perga  would  be  full  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Gk>spel  was  preached  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  through  which  the 
Apostles  had  merely  passed'  on  their  journey  to  the  interior.    But  from 

1  The  "  CSlidan  Gates/'  to  which  we  thiU  •  Ch.  V.  p.  188. 

retam  at  the  heginning  of  the  aecond  miatioii-  *  The  First  CoUect  for  the  Ember  Weeks. 

§ij  jotunej  (Acts  xy.  41).    See  the  Map.  ^  Acts  xiv.  23.    Compare  S  Tim.  i.  IS. 

^  Mentioned  (Acts  zIt.  SI)  in  the  inTeise  '  VTieseler  thinks  the  erents  on  this  journey 

order  from  that  in  which  thej  had  been  Tisited  mnst  hare  occupied  more  than  one  year.    It 

before  (ziiL  14, 51,  xIt.  6).  is  erident  that  the  case  does  not  admit  of  aaj 

*  Acts  xiT.  SS.  thing  more  than  conjecture. 

^  The  first  mention  of  presl^yten  in  the  *  See  abore,  p.  143,  and 
Christian,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  sense,  oecan 
Acts  zL  30,  in  reference  to  the  ehnreh  at  Jere- 
sakm.    See  Chapter  Xm. 
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St.  Luke's  silence  it  appears  that  the  preaching  was  attended  with  no 
marked  results.  We  read  neither  of  conversions  nor  persecutions.  The 
Jews,  if  any  Jews  resided  there,  were  less  inquisitive  and  less  tyrannical 
than  those  at  Antioch  and  Iconium  ;  and  the  votaries  of  ^'  Diana  before 
the  city"  at  Perga  (see  p.  143)  were  less  excitable  than  those  who 
worshipped  ^^  Jupiter  before  the  city  "  at  Lystra.^  When  the  time  came 
for  returning  to  Syria,  they  did  not  sail  down  the  Oestrus,  up  the  channel 
of  which  river  they  had  come  on  their  arrival  from  Cyprus,*  but  travelled 
across  the  plain  to  Attaleia,'  which  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Pamphylian  gulf. 

Attaleia  had  something  of  the  same  relation  to  Perga  which  Oadiz  has 
to  Seville.  In  each  case  the  latter  city  is  approached  by  a  river-voyage, 
and  the  former  is  more  conveniently  placed  on  the  open  sea.  Attains 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
north-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia,  had  built 
this  city  in  a  convenient  position  for  commanding  the  trade  of  Syria  or 
Egypt.  When  Alexander  the  Great  passed  this  way,  no  such  city  was  in 
existence :  but  since  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  who  inherited  a 
fragment  of  his  vast  empire,  Attaleia  has  always  existed  and  flourished, 
retaining  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  built  it.^  Behind  it  is  the  plain 
through  which  the  calcareous  waters  of  the  Catarrhactes  flow,  perpetually 
constructing  and  destroying  and  reconstructing  their  fantastic  channels.^ 
In  front  of  it,  and  along  the  shore  on  each  side,  are  long  lines  of  cliiTs,* 
over  which  the  river  finds  its  way  in  waterfalls  to  the  sea,  and  which 
conceal  the  plain  from  those  who  look  toward  the  land  from  the  inner 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  even  encroach  on  the  prospect  of  the  mountains 
themselves. 

Wlien  this  scene  is  before  us,  the  mind  reverts  to  another  band  of 
Christian  warriors,  who  once  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Satalia  to  the  Syrian 
Antioch.  Cei*tain  passages,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  Crusaders 
and  Apostles  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  are  among  the  striking 
contrasts  of  history.  Oonrad  and  Louis,  each  with  an  army  consisting 
at  first  of  70,000  men,  marched  through  part  of  the  same  districts  which 
were  traversed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  alone  and  unprotected.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  French  host  had  come  down  to  Attaleia  through 

1  Acts  zir.  13.  *  Pp.  143, 144.  *  Ita  modern  name  is  Satalia, 

*  A  Tiew  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Ad-  *  See  Spratt  and  Forbes  for  a  fall  account 

miral  Beaufort,  who   describes    the   city  as  of  the  irregnlar  deposits  and  variations  of 

"  beantifnlly  situated  round  a  small  harbor,  channel  obseryable  in  this  river. 
the  streets  appearing  to  rise  behind  each  other  *  There  are  also  ancient  sea-diA  at  some 

like  the  seats  of  a  theatre  .  .  .  with  a  double  distance  behind  the  present  coast-line. 
waO  and  a  series  of  square  towers  ^n  the  level 
•nmmit  of  the  hm." 
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^^  the  abrupt  mountain-passes  and  the  deep  valleys  "  which  are  so  well 
described  by  the  contemporary  historian.^  They  came  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  Gross  with  a  great  multitude,  and  with  the  armor  of  hnman 
power :  their  journey  was  encompassed  with  defeat  and  deatli ;  their 
arrival  at  Attaleia  was  disastrous  and  disgraceful ;  and  they  sailed  to 
Antioch  a  broken  and  dispirited  army.  But  the  Crusaders  of  the  first 
century,  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  though  they  too  passed  ^^  through  much 
tribulation,"  advanced  from  victory  to  victory.  Their  return  to  the 
place  ^^  whence  they  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the 
work  which  they  fulfilled,"  *  was  triumphant  and  joyful,  for  the  weapons 
of  their  warfare  were  <^  not  carnal."  *  The  Lord  ffimself  was  their 
tower  and  their  shield. 


Cola  of  AnlloQh  tn  FlildlA.* 


lyn.       'AoliziT.Sft.        •8MJ0M.S.4.        ^BmwB^p.] 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

Cbateof  ij  in  the  Cbareh.— Separation  of  Jewi  and  GentOet. — Diilleally  in  die  Nmrntlfe.  — 
Diaoontent  al  Jenualem.  —  Intrigoes  of  the  Jndaiaen  at  Antioch.  —Mission  of  Pan]  and 
Baniabaato  Jenisaiem.— DiTine  Berelation  to  8t.  Panl.  —  Titos.  —  PriTate  Cooferencea. 
— PoUic  Meeting.— Speedi  of  St.  Peter.  —  NamtiTe  of  Barnabas  and  PaoL  —  Speech  of 
St  James.  — The  Decree.  — Pablic  Recognition  of  St.  Paol's  Mission  to  the  Heathen.  — St. 
John. — Retom  to  Antioch  with  Jndas,  Silas,  and  Mark.  —  Beading  of  the  Letter.  —  Weak 
Ooodnct  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. — He  is  rebnked  bj  St  Panl.  —Personal  Appearance  of 
the  two  Apostles.  — Their  Beoondliatkm. 

IF,  when  we  contrast  the  voyage  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  across  the  bay 
of  Attaleia  with  the  voyage  of  those  who  sailed  over  the  same 
waters  in  the  same  direction,  eleven  centuries  later,  our  minds  are  power- 
fully drawn  towards  the  pure  age  of  early  Christianity,  when  the  power 
of  fetith  made  human  weakness  irresistibly  strong ;  —  the  same  thoughts 
are  not  less  forcibly  presented  to  us,  when  we  contrast  the  reception  of 
the  Crusaders  at  Antioch,  with  the  reception  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
same  city.  We  are  told  by  the  chroniclers,  that  Raymond,  ^^  Prince 
of  Antioch,"  waited  with  much  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the 
French  king ;  and  that  when  he  heard  of  his  landing  at  Seleucia,  he 
gathered  together  all  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  the  people,  and  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  brought  him  into  Antioch  with  much  pomp  and 
magnificence,  showing  him  all  reverence  and  homage,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  assemblage  of  the  clergy  and  people.  All  that  St.  Luke  tells  us 
of  the  reception  of  the  Apostles  after  their  victorious  campaign,  is,  that 
they  entered  into  the  city  and  ^^  gathered  together  the  Church,  and  told 
them  how  Qod  had  worked  with  them,  and  how  He  had  opened  a  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  ^  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Qod  came  at  the  first 
'<  without  observation,"' — with  the  humble  acknowledgment  that  all 
power  is  given  from  above, — and  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  our 
Father's  merciful  love  to  all  mankind. 

No  age,  however,  of  Christianity,  not  even  the  earliest,  has  been  with- 
out  its  difficulties,  controversies,  and  corruptions.  The  presence  of  Judas 
among  the  Apostles,  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  among  the  first  dis- 
ciples,' were  proofs  of  the  power  which  moral  evil  possesses  to  combine 


Aeti  sir.  S7  *  Luke  xriL  SO.  *  AcU  t. 
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itself  with  the  holiest  works.  The  misunderstanding  of  ^^  the  Qrecians 
and  Hebrews ''  in  the  days  of  Stephen,^  the  suspicion  of  the  Apostles 
when  Paul  came  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,'  the  secession  of  Mark  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  missionary  journey,'  were  symptoms  of  the  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  and  infirmity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Qospel  was  to 
win  its  way  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  the  arrival  of  the  Apostles  at 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  their  journey  was  presently  followed  by  a  troubled 
controversy,  which  involved  the  most  momentous  consequences  to  all 
future  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  led  to  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  which, 
next  after  his  conversion,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  passage  in  St. 
Paul's  life. 

We  have  seen  (Gh.  I.)  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  long  been 
dispersed  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  land,  and  were  at  this  time 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  Soman  Empire.  ^^  Moses  had  of  old 
time,  in  every  city,  them  that  preached  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath  day."  *  In  every  considerable  dty,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  were  established  some  members  of  that  mysterious  peo- 
ple,—  who  had  a  written  Law,  which  they  read  and  re-read,  in  the  midst 
of  the  contempt  of  those  who  surrounded  them,  week  by  week,  and  year 
by  year, — who  were  bound  everywhere  by  a  secret  link  of  afiection  to 
one  City  in  the  world,  where  alone  their  religious  sacrifices  could  be 
offered,  —  whose  whole  life  was  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  temples  and 
images  which  crowded  the  neighborhood  of  tlieir  Synagogues,  and  from 
the  gay  and  licentious  festivities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  worship. 

In  the  same  way  it  might  be  said  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,'  ^^  had  in  every  city  those  that  preached  them."  Side  by 
side  with  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  speculations  of  Oreek  philoso- 
phers were — not  indeed  read  in  connection  with  religious  wor&hip  —  but 
orally  taught  and  publicly  discussed  in  the  schools.  Hence  the  Jews,  in 
their  foreign  settlements,  were  surrounded,  not  only  by  an  idolatry  which 
shocked  all  their  deepest  feelings,  and  by  a  shameless  profligacy  unfor- 
bidden by,  and  even  associated  with,  that  which  the  (Gentiles  called 
religion,  —  but  also  by  a  proud  and  contemptuous  philosophy  that 
alienated  the  more  educated  classes  of  society  to  as  great  a  distance  as 
the  unthinking  multitude. 

Thus  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Jews  and  Qentiles  ran 
through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  Though  their  dwellings  were  often 
contiguous,  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  deep-rooted  feelings 
of  aversion  and  contempt.    The  <^  middle  wall  of  partition  "  *  was  built 

1  p.  61.  •  P.  145.  •  See  Aeti  zrrii  16. 

«  P.  96.  *  Aeti  XV.  tl.  •  Eph.  fi.  14. 
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up  by  diligent  hands  on  both  sides.  This  mutual  alienation  existed,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  number  of  proselytes,  who  were  attracted  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  and  worship,  and  who,  as  we  have  already  observed 
(Ch.  I.))  were  silently  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  races.  The  breach  was  even  widened,  in  many  cases,  in  consequence 
of  this  work  of  proselytism :  for  those  who  went  over  to  the  Jewish 
camp,  or  hesitated  on  the  neutral  ground,  were  looked  on  with  some 
suspicion  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  thoroughly  hated  and  despised  by 
the  Gentiles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  separation  of  which  we  speak  was  both 
religious  and  social.  The  Jews  had  a  divine  Law,  which  sanctioned  the 
principle,  and  enforced  the  practice,  of  national  isolation.  They  could 
not  easily  believe  that  this  Law,  with  which  all  the  glorious  passages  of 
their  history  were  associated,  was  meant  only  to  endure  for  a  limited 
period:  and  we  cannot  but  sympathize  in  the  difficulty  they  felt  in 
accepting  the  notion  of  a  cordial  union  with  the  undrcumcised,  even 
after  idolatry  was  abandoned  and  morality  observed.  And  again,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  reli^on  which  isolated  the  Jews  was  such  as 
to  place  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  union  with  other  men. 
Their  ceremonial  observances  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  eating 
with  the  Gentiles.  The  nearest  parallel  we  can  find  to  this  barrier  be- 
tween the  Jew  and  (Jentile,  is  the  institution  of  caste  among  the  ancient 
populations  of  Lidia,  which  presents  itself  to  our  politicians  as  a  perplex- 
ing fact  in  the  government  of  the  presidencies,  and  to  our  missionaries 
as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East^  A 
Hindoo  cannot  eat  with  a  Parsee,  or  a  Mohammedan,  —  and  among  the 
Hindoos  themselves  the  meals  of  a  Brahmin  are  polluted  by  the  presence 
of  a  Pariah, — though  they  meet  and  have  free  intercourse  in  the  ordinary 
transaction  of  business.  So  it  was  in  the  patriarchal  age.  It  was  '^  an 
abomination  for  the  Egyptians  to  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews."'  The 
same  principle  was  divinely  sanctioned  for  a  time  in  the  Mosaic  In- 
stitutions. The  Israelites,  who  lived  among  the  Gentiles,  met  them 
freely  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  buying  and  selling,  conversing  and 
disputing :  but  their  families  were  separate :  in  the  relations  of  domestic 
life,  it  was  **  unlawful,"  as  St.  Peter  said  to  Cornelius,  ^^  for  a  man  that 
was  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation."' 
When  St.  Peter  returned  from  the  centurion  at  Csosarea  to  his  brother- 
Ohristians  at  Jerusalem,  their  great  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 

^  See  tor  Instance  die  Hemotr  of  tU  Rev,  cerning  the  tUiightering  of  animali  for  food 

B.  W.  Fox  (1S50),  pp.  128-125.    A  short  and  the  sale  of  the  meat,  is  giren  in  ADen't 

•tatement  of  the  strict  regulations  of  the  mod-  Modem  Jwbism,  ch.  zxiL 
em  Jews,  in  their  present  dispersed  state,  con-  *  Qen.  xliiL  S2.  *  Acts  z.  28. 
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^^  gone  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  had  eaten  with  them : "  ^  and  the 
weak  compliance  of  which  he  was  guilty,  after  the  true  principle  of  social 
unity  had  been  publicly  recognized,  and  which  called  forth  the  stem 
rebuke  of  his  brother-apostle,  was  that,  after  eating  with  the  (Gentiles, 
he  ^^  withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the 
circumcision."* 

How  these  two  difficulties,  which  seem  to  forbid  the  formation  of  a 
united  Church  on  earth,  were  ever  to  be  overcome, — how  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  to  be  religiously  united,  without  the  enforced  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mosaic  Law, — how  they  were  to  be  socially  united  as 
equal  brethren  in  the  family  of  a  conmion  Father,  —  the  solution  of  this 
problem  must  in  that  day  have  appeared  impossible.  And  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  Divine  grace  it  would  have  been  impossible.  We 
now  proceed  to  consider  how  that  grace  gave  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles 
the  wisdom,  discretion,  forbearance,  and  firmness  which  were  required ; 
and  how  St.  Paul  was  used  as  the  great  instrument  in  accomplishing  a 
work  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  encounter  here  a  difficulty,  well  known  to  all  who  have  examined 
this  subject,  in  combining  into  one  continuous  narrative  the  statements 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the 
latter  book  we  are  informed  of  five  distinct  journeys  made  by  the  Apostle 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  time  of  his  conversion; — first,  when  he  escaped 
from  Damascus,  and  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter ; '  secondly,  when  he 
took  the  collection  from  Antioch  with  Barnabas  in  the  time  of  the  famine  ;* 
thirdly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Council,  which  is  now  before  us  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  fourthly,  in  the  interval  between  his  sec- 
ond and  third  missionary  journeys;'  and,  fifthly,  when  the  uproar  was 
made  in  the  Temple,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Roman 
garrison.*  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  two  jour 
neys  to  Jerusalem, —  the  first  being  ^^  three  years"  after  his  conversion,* 
the  second  "fourteen  years"  later,'  when  his  own  Apostleship  was 
asserted  and  recognized  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  other  Apostles.* 
Now,  while  we  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  as  we  have  done  (p.  95} , 
that  the  first  journey  of  one  accoimt  is  the  first  journey  of  the  other, 
theologians  have  been  variously  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  sec- 
ond journey  of  the  Epistle  must  be  identified  with  the  second,  third,  or 

^  Aeti  zL  8.  *  ActB  xriii.  22.  oonrersion.     This  question,  as  weU  as  that 

•  Gal.  ii.  IS.  *  Acts  zzi.  Ac  of  the  reading  "  fonr,"  is  discnssed  in  Appea- 

•  P.  95.  7  Gal.  L  IS.  dix  I.    See  also  die  Chronologkal  Tabk  in 

•  P.  117.  Appendix  UL 

•  We  take  the  "fonrteen"  (Gal.  ti.  1)  to  •  QaL  iL  1-10. 
refer  to  the  preceding  jonnej,  and  not  to  die 
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fourth  of  the  Acts ;  or  whether  it  is  a  separate  journej,  distinct  from  auy 
of  them.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  fifth  cannot  possibly  be  intended.^ 
The  view  we  have  adopted,  that  the  second  journey  of  the  Epistle  is  the 
third  of  the  Acts,  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  best  critics  and  commen- 
tators. For  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  justified,  and  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix  I. 
Some  of  the  arguments  will  be  indirectly  presented  in  the  following  nar 
rative.  So  fSeur  as  the  circumstances  combined  together  in  the  present 
chapter  appear  natural,  consecutiYe  and  coherent,  so  far  some  reason  will 
be  given  for  believing  that  we  are  not  following  an  arbitrary  assumption 
or  a  fanciful  theory. 

It  is  desirable  to  recur  at  the  outset  to  the  first  instance  of  a  Qentile's 
conversion  to  Christianity.*  After  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  prepared 
to  recognize  the  full  significance  of  the  emblematical'  vision  which  St 
Peter  saw  at  Joppa.  The  trance  into  which  he  fell  at  the  moment  of  his 
hunger, — the  vast  sheet  descending  fi:om  heaven, — the  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,^ — the  voice  from  heaven 
which  said,  ^^  Arise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat,"  —  the  whole  of  this  imagery  is 
invested  with  the  deepest  meaning,  when  we  recollect  all  the  details  of 
religious  and  social  life,  which  separated,  up  to  that  moment,  the  Gentile 
from  the  Jew.  The  words  heard  by  St.  Peter  in  his  trance  came  like  a 
shock  on  all  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  education.*  He  had  never  so 
broken  the  Law  of  his  forefathers  as  to  eat  any  thing  it  condemned  as 
unclean.  And  though  the  same  voice  spoke  to  him  ^^  a  second  time,  '* 
and  ^^  answered  him  from  heaven,"  ^  —  ^^  What  Qoi  has  made  clean  that 
call  not  thou  common," — it  required  a  wonderful  combination  of  natu- 
ral *  and  supernatural  evidence  to  convince  him  that  Qod  is  ^^  no  respecter 
of  persons,"  but  ^^  in  every  nation  "  accepts  him  that  ^^  feareth  Him  and 


1  Some  writen,  e,  g.  Palej  and  Schrader,  oonseqaentljlay  no  longer  a  daim  to  holineaa ; 

hare  contended  that  an  entirely  diflfoient  joni^  for  the  term  '  holiness/  iqppUed  to  mortals, 

iiej,  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  allnded  to.  means  only  a  framing  of  our  desires  biy  the 

This  also  is  discossed  in  Appendix  I.  will   of  God.   .   .  .   Haye  we   not   enough 

^  Acts  X.,  xL  to  eat  without  touching  forbidden    things  1 

*  The  last  emblematical  Tisions  (properly  <Let  me  beseech  my  dear  fellow-belieyers  not  to 
•o  called)  were  those  seen  by  the  prophet  deceive  themselres  by  saying, '  there  is  no  sin 
Zachariah.                         -'  in  eating  of  aught  that  lives;'  on  the  con- 

*  See  Levit  xi.  trary,  there  is  sin  and  contamination  too."  — 

*  The  feeling  of  the  Jews  in  all  ages  is  Leeser's  Jews  and  the  Mceaic  Law;  ch.  on 
well  illustrated  by  the  followmg  extract  from  a  "  The  forbidden  Meats."  Philadelphia,  5594. 
modem  Jewish  work :  "  If  we  disregard  this  ^  Acts  x.  15.  ^  Acts  xi.  9. 
precept,  and  say,  *  What  difference  can  it  make  '  The  coincidence  of  outward  events  and 
to  God  if  I  eat  the  meat  of  an  ox  or  swinef '  inward  admonitions  was  very  similar  to  thedr- 
we  oflbid  against  His  will,  we  pollute  our-  cumstances  connected  with  St  Paul's  baptism 
•dvea  by  what  goes  faito  the  mouth,  and  can  by  Ananias  at  Damascus.    See  above,  p.  17. 
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worketh  righteousness/'^  —  that  all  such  distinctious  as  depend  on 
^^  meat  and  drink/'  on  *^  holydays,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths/'  were  to 
pass  away,  —  that  these  things  were  only  ^^  a  shadow  of  things  to  come/' 
—  that  "  the  body  is  of  Christ/'  —  and  that  **  in  Him  we  are  complete 
.  .  •  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands  .  •  •  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism/'  and  risen  with  Him  through  faith.* 

The  Christians  "  of  the  bircumcision/"  who  travelled  with  Peter  from 
Joppa  to  Cfldsarea,  were  ^^  astonished  "  when  they  saw  ^^  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Qhost  poured  out "  on  uncircumcised  (JentUes :  and  much  dissatid- 
fitction  was  created  in  the  Church,  when  intelligence  of  the  whole  trans- 
action came  to  Jerusalem.  On  Peter's  arrival,  his  having  ^<  gone  in  to 
men  uncircumcised,  and  eaten  with  them,"  was  arraigned  as  a  serious 
violation  of  religious  duty.  When  St.  Peter  ^<  rehearsed  the  matter  from 
the  be^nning,  and  expounded  it  by  order/'  appealing  to  the  evidence 
of  the  *^  six  brethren  "  who  had  accompanied  him, — his  accusers  were 
sUent;  and  so  much  conviction  was  produced  at  the  time,  that  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  God,  for  His  mercy  in  ^^  granting  to  the 
Gentiles  repentance  unto  life."^  But  subsequent  events  too  surely 
proved  that  the  discontent  at  Jerusalem  was  only  partially  allayed. 
Hesitation  and  perplexity  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  with  scrupulous  misgivings  concerning  the  rectitude  of  St. 
Peter's  conduct,  and  an  uncomfortable  jealousy  of  the  new  converts. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  all  this  jealousy  and  perplexity. 
To  us,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  that  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  a  ceremonial  law  should  have  been  willingly  and  eagerly  welcomed. 
But  the  view  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  very  different.  The 
religious  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew  was  greater  than  we  can  easily 
imagine.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  minds  of  many  may  have  been 
perplexed  by  the  words  and  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  Himself:  for  He 
had  not  been  sent  ^^  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and 
He  had  said  that  it  was  *^  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast 
it  to  dogs."*  Until  St.  Paul  appeared  before  the  Church  in  his  true 
character  as  the  Apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  few  understood  that 
<^  the  law  of  the  commandments  contained  in  ordinances "  had  been 
abolished  by  the  cross  of  Christ;*  and  that  the  "other  sheep,"  not  of 
the  Jewish  fold,  should  be  freely  united  to  the  "one  flock"  by  the 
"One  Shepherd.'" 

The  smouldering  feeling  of  discontent,  which  had  existed  from  the  first, 
increased  and  became  more  evident  as  new  (Gentile  converts  were  admitted 

1  Acts  X.  84, 85.       <  See  Col.  tt.  a-S8.  ^  Matt  zr.  S4,  26. 

•  Acts  X.  45  with  xL  IS.  •  Eph.  tt.  15. 

•  Acts  zi.  1-18.  7  Not  litenUj ''  one  fold.**    John  x.  t«. 
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into  the  Church.  To  pass  over  all  the  other  erents  of  the  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  baptism  of  Cornelias,  the  results  of  the  recent 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  must 
hare  excited  a  great  commotion  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  ^^  A  door 
of  faith "  had  been  opened  "  unto  the  Gentiles."  *  "  He  that  wrought 
efiectuallj  in  Peter  to  the  Apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  had 
been  mighty  in  Paul  toward  the  Gtentiles."  *  And  we  cannot  well  doubt 
that  both  he  and  Barnabas  had  freely  joined  in  social  intercourse  with 
the  Gentile  Christians,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe,  as  Peter  ** at  the  first '* •  "a  good  while  ago " *  had  eaten  with 
Cornelius  at  CsDsarea.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  it  seems  evident  that  both 
parties  lived  together  in  amicable  intercourse  and  in  much  ^^  freedom."' 
Nor,  indeed,  is  this  th^  city  where  we  should  have  expected  the  Jewish 
controversy  to  have  come  to  a  crisis :  for  it  was  from  Antioch  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  first  been  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  Heathen :  *  and  it 
was  at  Antioch  that  Greek  proselytes  had  first  accepted  the  truth,^ 
and  that  the  united  body  of  believers  had  first  been  called  ^^  Chris- 
tians."» 

Jerusalem  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  world.  The  exclusive 
feeUngs  which  the  Jews  carried  with  them  wherever  they  were  difiused, 
were  concentrated  in  Jerusalem  in  their  most  intense  degree.  It  was  there, 
in  the  sight  of  the  Temple,  and  with  all  the  recollections  of  their  ancestors 
sorrounding  their  daily  life,  that  the  impatience  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
kindled  into  burning  indignation.  They  saw  that  Christianity,  instead  of 
bemg  the  purest  and  holiest  form  of  Judaism,  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
universal  and  indiscriminating  religion,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  . 
would  be  absorbed  and  lost.  Tliis  revolution  could  not  appear  to  them 
in  any  otiier  light  than  as  a  rebellion  against  all  they  had  been  taught  to 
hold  inviolably  sacred.  And  since  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  great 
instigator  of  this  change  of  opinion  was  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  whom  they 
had  once  known  as  a  young  Pharisee  at  the  ^^  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  the  con- 
test took  the  form  of  an  attack  made  by  ^^  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees "  upon  St.  Paul.  The  battle  which  had  been  fought  and  lost 
m  the  ^'  GUician  synagogue  "  was  now  to  be  renewed  within  the  Church 
itself. 

Some  of  the  ^^  false  brethren"  (for  such  is  the  name  which  St.  Pad 
gives  to  the  Judaizers)  •  went  down  "  from  Jud»a"  to  Antioch.*'  The 
course  they  adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  that  of  open  antagonism 
to  St.  Paul,  but  rather  of  clandestine  intrigue.    They  came  as  ^^  spies  " 

^ActtziT.iT.     •AetizrU.     •  See  Gal.  ii.  4.  ^  Acts  xL  19-21.     •  Qal.  iL  4. 

*QtLfi.t.         AAettzTr.      •  Acts  zHL  1,  ftc  •Act8zi.26.         i^ActszTl.   , 
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into  an  enemy's  camp,  creeping  in  ^^  unawares/'  ^  that  they  might  ascertain 
how  far  the  Jewish  Law  bad  been  relaxed  by  the  Christians  at  Antioch ; 
their  purpose  being  to  bring  the  whole  Church,  if  possible,  under  the 
^^  bondage "  of  the  Mosaic  yoke.  It  appears  that  they  remained  some 
considerable  time  at  Antioch,'  gradually  insinuating,  or  openly  inculcat* 
ing,  their  opinion  that  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  necessary  to 
salvation.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  the  exact  form  which  their 
teaching  assumed.  They  did  not  merely  recommend  or  ei\join,  for 
prudential  reasons,  the  continuance  of  certain  ceremonies  in  themselves 
indifferent :  but  they  said,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.^*  Such  a  doctrine  must  have  been  instantlj 
opposed  by  St.  Paul  with  his  utmost  energy.  He  was  always  ready  to  go 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  charitable  concession,  when  the  question  was  one 
of  peace  and  mutual  understanding :  but  when  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity  were  ^in  danger  of  being  undermined,  when  the  very  con- 
tinuance of  ^^  the  truth  of  the  Gospel "  *  was  in  jeopardy,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  '^  give  place  by  subjection,"  even  ^'  for  an  hour.'' 

The  ^^  dissension  and  disputation,"  *  which  arose  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas  and  the  false  brethren  from  Judaoa,  resulted  in  a  general  anxiety 
and  perplexity  among  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  minds  of  '^  tliose  who 
from  among  Uie  Gentiles  were  turned  unto  God  "  were  "  troubled  "  and 
unsettled.'  Those  "words"  which  "perverted  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ" 
tended  also  to  "  subvert  the  souls  "-  of  those  who  heard  them.*  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  "  tliat  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  certain  others, 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  this  ques- 
tion." It  was  well  known  that  those  who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Church  had  their  headquarters  in  Judsea.  Such  a  theological  party 
could  only  be  successfully  met  in  the  stronghold  of  Jewish  nationality. 
Moreover,  the  residence  of  the  principal  Apostles  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  conmiunity  over  which  "  James  "  presided  was  still  regarded  as  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christendom. 

In  addition  to  this  mission  with  which  St.  Paul  was  intrusted  by  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  he  received  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  Will,  com- 
municated by  direct  revelation.  Such  a  revelation  at  so  momentous  a 
crisis  must  appear  perfectly  natural  to  all  who  believe  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  immediate  power  of  God.  K  "  a 
man  of  Macedonia  "  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
he  was  about  to  carry  the  Gh)8pel  from  Asia  into  Europe :  ^  if  "  the  angel 

1  Gal.  ti.  4.  «  Acts  XT.  r 

*  This  maj  be  inferred  from  die  imperfect  *  Acts  xr.  19. 

Id  the  Greek.    Compm  xir.  SS.  •  Gd.  i.  7.    Acts  xr.  S4. 

•  Gid.  it  6.  »  Acts  xri.  9 
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of  Qod  "  stood  by  him  in  the  night,  when  the  ship  thai  was  conveying 
him  to  Rome  was  in  danger  of  sinking ;  ^  we  cannot  wonder  when  he  tells 
us  that,  on  this  qccasion,  when  he  '^  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barna- 
bas," he  went  "  by  revelation."  *  An^  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  we 
find  that  St.  Paul's  path  was  determined  by  two  different  causes;  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  partly  because  the  Church  deputed  him,  and  partly 
because  he  was  divinely  admonished.  Such  a  combination  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  we  have  observed  above,'  in  the 
case  of  that  vision  which  induced  St.  Peter  to  go  &om  Joppa  to  CaBsarea. 
Nor  in  adopting  this  view  of  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem,  need  we  feel  any  great  difficulty  —  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  two  motives  which  conspired  to  direct  him  are  separately  men- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts^  simply  that  it  was  ^^  determined  "  at  Antioch  that  Paul  should  go 
to  Jerusalem;  and  that  in  Oalatians*  we  are  informed  by  himself  that 
he  went  "  by  revelation."  But  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  an  earlier 
journey,  already  related,*  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  lu  St.  Luke's 
narrative^  it  is  stated  that  ^^the  brethren,"  knowing  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  ^^  brought  him  down  to  Csdsarea  and  sent  him  forth  ; " 
while  in  the  speech  of  St.  Paul  himself,^  we  are  told  that  in  a  trance  he 
saw  Jesus  Christ,  and  received  from  Him  a  command  to  depart "  quickly 
out  of  Jerusalem." 

Similarly  directed  from  without  and  from  within,  he  travelled  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  before  us.  It  would  seem  that  his  companions 
were  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  the  question  in  dispute.  On  the 
one  hand  was  Barnabas,*  a  Jew  and  "  a  Levite  "  by  birth,*^  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  of  the  circumcision.  On  the  other  hand  was 
Titos,^^  now  first  mentioned  '^  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  a  convert 
from  Heathenism,  an  unciroumcised  ^^  Qreek."  From  the  expression 
used  of  the  departure  of  this  company  it  seems  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  were  still  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Had  the  Judaizers  triumphed,  it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  Paul 
and  his  fellow-travellers  were  "  brought  on  their  way  by  the  Church."  " 

^  ma.  zxriL  83.  •  Acts  zzii.  17, 18. 

'  GaL  ii  2.    Schnder  (who  does  not,  how-  *  Acts  xr.  2. 

9m,  identify  this  joomej  with  that  in  Acts  V)  Acts  iy.  86.  ^  Gal.  ii.  1-5. 

XT.)  translates  thos — "  to  make  a  rerelation/'  ^  Titos  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Acts 

which  is  a  meaning  the  words  can  scarcelj  of  the  Apostles,  and  besides  the  present  Epistle 

bear.  and  that  to  Titos  himself,  he  is  onlj  mentioned 

'  Pp.  183, 184.  in  2  Cor.  and  2  Tim.    In  a  later  part  of  this 

*  Acts  XT.  2.  work  he  will  be  noticed  more  particalarly  as 
^  GaL  iL  2.  St  Paul's  <*  fellow-laborer  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  23). 

*  Ch.  m.  p.  97.  f  Acts  iz.  30.  ^  Acts  xy.  3.    So  the  phrase  in  xt.  40  may 
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Their  course  was  along  the  great  Soman  Boad,  which  followed  the 
Phoenician  coast-line,  and  traces  of  which  are  still  seen  on  the  cliffi  over- 
hanging the  sea :  ^  and  thence  through  the  midland  districts  of  Samaria 
and  Judsa.  When  last  we  had  occasion  to  mention  Phoenice,*  we  were 
alluding  to  those  who  were  dispersed  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 
preached  the  Gkwpel  "  to  Jews  only  "  on  thb  part  of  the  Syrian  coast. 
Now,  it  seems  evident  that  many  of  the  heathen  Syro-Phoenicians  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity :  for,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  passed  through, 
<^  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  (Gentiles,  they  caused  great  joy  unto  all 
the  brethren."  As  regards  the  Samaritans,'  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  who,  when  Philip  first  ^^  preached  Christ  unto  them,"  had  received 
the  Glad  Tidings  with  ^^  great  joy,"  should  be  ready  to  express  their 
sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  those  who,  like  themselves,  had  recently 
been  ^^  idiens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 

Fifteen  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  since  that  memorable  journey,  when 
St.  Paul  left  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Pharisee,  to  persecute  and 
destroy  the  Christians  in  Damascus.*  He  had  twice  entered,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, tbe  Holy  City  again.  Both  visits  had  been  short  and  hurried,  and 
surrounded  with  danger.  The  first  was  three  years  after  his  conversion, 
when  he  spent  a  fortnight  with  Peter,  and  escaped  assassination  by  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  to  Tarsus.*  The  second  was  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter 
himself  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  when  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  charitable  contribution  from  Antioch  were  probably  compelled  to 

be  reaBonablj  addooed  at  a  proof  that  the  henoe  ii  Bejnit     The  principal  of  ita  50 

feeUng  of  the  mi^ly  was  with  Paul  imther  Jewish  inhabitants  are  R.  Solomon,  R.  OImi- 

than  Barnabas.  diah,  and  R.  Joseph.    It  is  henoe  one  day's 

^  Dr.  Robinson  passed  two  Roman  mile-  Joomej  to  Saida,  which  is  Sidon  of  Scripture 

stones  between  Ttto  and  Sidon  (iiL  415),  and  [Acts  xxrii.  3],  a  laige  city,  with  about  90 

obsorred  traces  of  a  Roman  road  between  Sidon  Jewish  fiunilies.  .  .  .  One  day's  jonmey  to 

and  Beyront    See  also  Fisher's  Syria  (L  40)  New  Sor  [Tyre,  Acts  xxi.  8],  a  Tery  beantifU 

Ibr  a  notice  of  the  Via  Antonina  between  city.  .  .  .  The  Jews  of  Sor  are  ^ip-ownen 

Beyront  and  TripolL  and  mannfactnrers  of  the  celebrated  Tyriaa 

3  P.  109.     Acts  xi.  19,  SO.     It  may  be  glass.  ...  It  is  one  day  hence  to  Acre  [Ptolo- 

interesting  here  to  allude  to  the  jonmey  of  a  mais.  Acts  xxi.  7].    It  is  die  frontier  town 

Jew  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Antioch  to  of  Palestine ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  ritoa- 

Jerusalem.    It  is  probable  that  the  stations,  tion  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 

the  road,  and  the  rate  of  traTelling,  were  the  of  its  large  port,  it  is  the  principal  place  of 

same,  and  die  distribution  of  the  Jews  not  disembarkation  of  all  pilgrims  who  risit  Jef«- 

reiy  difibrent    We  find  the  following  passage  salem  by  sea."  »  Ar^  TravA  U  Palminm^ 

in  the  Itinerary  of  Beiyamin  of  Tudela,  who  pp.  78-81. 

traTdled  in  1168.    "  Two  days  bring  us  from  *  See  p.  74. 

Antioch  to  Lega,  which  is  Latachia,  and  con-  ^  Gal.  ii.  1,  where  we  ought  pfobably  m 

tains  about  SOO  Jews,  tiie  principal  of  whom  reckon  indusiTely.    See  Ai^Modix  I. 

are  R.  Chiia  and  R.  Joseph.  ....  One  day's  *  See  Ch.  m. 

journey  to  Qebal  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;  *  P.  94.    Compare  p.  189. 
it  contains  about  150  Jews.  .  .  .  Two  days 
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return  immediately.'  Now  St.  Paul  came,  at  a  more  peaceful  period  of 
the  Church's  history,  to  be  received  as  the  successful  champion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest  revolution  which  the  world  has 
seen.  It  was  now  undeniable  that  Christianity  had  spread  to  a  wide 
extent  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  he  had  been  the  great  instrument 
in  advancing  its  progress.  He  came  to  defend  his  own  principles  and 
practice  against  an  increasing  torrent  of  opposition,  which  had  disturbed 
him  in  his  distant  ministrations  at  Antioch,  but  the  fountain-head  of 
which  was  among  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Pharisees  had  been  the  companions  of  St.  Paul's  younger  days. 
Death  had  made  many  changes  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years ;  but  some 
must  have  been  there  who  had  studied  with  him  ^^  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel."  Their  opposition  was  doubtless  imbittered  by  remembering 
what  he  had  been  before  his  conversion.  Nor  do  we  allude  here  to  those 
Pharisees  who  opposed  Christianity.  These  were  not  the  enemies  whom 
St.  Paul  came  to  resist.  The  time  was  past  when  the  Jews,  unassisted 
by  the  Roman  power,  could  exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Church. 
Its  safety  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  wisdom  or  caution  of  Gamaliel. 
The  great  debates  at  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  Hellenistic  synagogues,  but  between  the  Judaizing  and 
spiritual  parties  of  the  Christians  themselves.  Many  of  the  Pharisees, 
aher  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  had  believed  that  Jesus  was  Christ.'  But 
they  had  not  followed  the  example  of  their  school-companion  in  the 
surrender  of  Jewish  bigotry.  The  battle,  therefore,  which  had  once  been 
fought  without,  was  now  to  be  renewed  within,  the  Church.  It  seems 
that,  at  the  very  first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jerusalem,  some 
of  these  Pharisaic  Christians  ^^  rose  up,"  and  insisted  that  the  observance 
of  Judaism  was  necessary  to  salvation.  They  said  that  it  was  absolutely 
"  needful  to  circumcise  "  the  new  converts,  and  to  "  command  them  to 
keep  the  Law  of  Moses."  The  whole  course  of  St.  Paul's  procedure 
among  the  Gentiles  was  here  openly  attacked.  Barnabas  was  involved 
in  the  same  suspicion  and  reproach ;  and  with  regard  to  Titus,  who  was 
with  them  as  the  representative  of  the  Gentile  Church,  it  was  asserted 
that,  without  circumcision,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  partaker  of  the  bless- 
bgs  of  the  Gospel. 

But  far  more  was  involved  than  any  mere  opposition,  however  factious, 
to  individual  missionaries,  or  than  the  severity  of  any  conditions  imposed 
on  individual  converts.  The  question  of  liberty  or  bondage  for  all  future 
ages  was  to  be  decided ;  and  a  convention  of  the  whole  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem was  evidently  called  for.    In  the  mean  time,  before  ^'  the  Apostles 

»  P.  117.    Comptro  p.  IS2.  •  Aeti  xr.  S. 
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and  elders  came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter/'^  St.  Paul  had 
private  conferences  with  the  more  influential  members  of  the  Christian 
oonmiunitj,*  and  especially  with  James,  Peter,  and  John,'  the  Great 
Apostles  and  ^^  Pillars  "  of  the  Church.  Extreme  caution  and  manage- 
ment were  required,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  ^*  false 
brethren,"  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  He  was,  moreover,  himself 
the  great  object  of  suspicion ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  use  every  effort  to 
remove  the  growing  prejudice.  Thus,  though  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  tenaciously  holding  the  truth  which  he  knew  to  he 
essential,  he  yet  acted  with  that  prudence  which  was  characteristic  of  hif 
whole  life,^  and  which  he  honestly  avows  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians. 

K  we  may  compare  our  own  feeble  imitations  of  Apostolic  zeal  and 
prudence  with  the  proceedings  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  we  may  say  that  these  preliminary  conferences  were  like  the  pri 
vate  meetings  which  prepare  the  way  for  a  great  religious  assembly  in  Eng 
land.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  deputed  from  Antioch ;  Titus  war 
with  them  as  a  sample  of  Gentile  conversions,  and  a  living  proof  of 
their  reality ;  and  the  great  end  in  view  was  to  produce  full  conviction  in 
the  Church  at  large.  At  length  the  great  meeting  was  sun;unoned,*  which 
was  to  settle  the  principles  of  missionary  action  among  the  Qentiles.  It 
was  a  scene  of  earnest  debate,  and  perhaps,  in  its  earlier  portion,  of  angry 
^^  disputing : "  *  but  the  passages  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  caused  to  be 
recorded  for  our  instruction  are  those  which  relate  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, —  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  narrative  of  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
and  the  concluding  speech  of  St.  James.  These  three  passages  must  be 
separately  considered  in  the  order  of  Scripture. 

St  Peter  was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  who  rose  to  address  the 
assembly.^  He  gave  his  decision  against  the  Judaizers,  and  in  favor  of 
St.  Paul.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  part  which  he  himself  had 
taken  in  admitting  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church.  They  wer9 
well  aware,  he  said,  that  these  recent  converts  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  were 


^  Act!  XT.  •.  however,  in  thii  vene,  ii  disputed.    See  noc^ 

'  GaL  iL  S.  below,  on  the  nipencription  of  the  decree,  p. 

'  Gal.  iL  9.  197.]      Henoe  we  mnit  fnppoee,  eidier  that 

*  See,  for  instance,  die  dxth  and  terenteentfa  die  decision  was  made  bj  the  sjnod  of  the 
Terses  of  Acts  zziii  Apostles  and  Elders,  and  afterwards  ratified 

*  This  meeting  is  described  (Acts  zr.  6)  as  bj  another  larger  meeting  of  the  whole 
consisting  of  the  "  Apostles  and  Elders ; ''  bnt  Chnrch,  or  that  there  was  onlj  one  meetiiis, 
the  decision  afterwards  given  is  said  to  be  the  In  which  the  whole  Chnrch  took  part,  althoogli 
decision  of  "  the  Apostles  and  Elders  with  the  onlj  the  **  Apostles  and  Elders "  are  mea- 
whole  Chnrch  "  (ver.  8S),  and  the  decree  was  tioned. 

sent  in  the  names  of  "  the  Apostles,  and  Eld-  *  Acts  zt.  7. 

fm,  and  Brethren ''  (ver.  SS).    [The  reading,  ?  Acts  zr.  7-11. 
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not  the  first  Heathens  who  had  beliered  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  himself 
had'  been  chosen  by  Qod  to  begin  the  work  which  St.  Paul  had  only  been 
continuing.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Qhost  was  the  true  test  of 
Ood's  acceptance :  and  Ood  had  shown  that  He  was  no  respecter  of  per 
sons,  by  sheddmg  abroad  the  same  miraculous  gifts  on  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and  purifying  by  faith  the  hearts  of  both  alike.  And  then  St.  Peter 
went  on  to  speak,  in  touching  language,  of  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
Its  weight  had  pressed  heavily  on  many  generations  of  Jews,  and  was 
well  known  to  Uie  Pharisees  who  were  listening  at  that  moment.  They 
had  been  relieved  from  legal  bondage  by  the  salvation  offered  through 
faith  ;  and  it  would  be  tempting  God,  to  impose  on  others  a  burden  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  beeii  able  to  bear. 

The  next  speakers  were  Paul  and  Barnabas.  There  was  great  silence 
through  all  the  multitude,^  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  the  missionaries, 
while  they  gave  the  narrative  of  their  journeys.  Though  Barnabas  .is 
mentioned'here  before  Paul,*  it  is  most  likely  that  the  latter  was  ^^  the 
chief  speaker.  But  both  of  them  appear  to  have  addressed  the  audience.' 
They  had  much  to  relate  of  what  they  had  done  and  seen  together :  and 
especially  they  made  appeal  to  the  miracles  which  God  had  worked  among 
the  Gentiles  by  them.  Such  an  appeal  must  have  been  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment to  the  Jew,  who  was  familiar,  in  his  ancient  Scriptures,  with  many 
Divine  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature.  These  interferences  had 
signalized  all  the  great  passages  of  Jewish  history.  Jesus  Christ  had 
proved  His  Divine  mission  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  events  at 
Paphos,^  at  Iconium,*  and  Lystra,*  could  not  well  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  proof  that  the  same  Power  had  been  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  which  accompanied  the  words  of  Peter  and  John  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judsea.^ 

But  the  opinion  of  another  speaker  still  remained  to  be  given.  This 
was  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,'  who,  from  the  austere  sanctity  of  his 
character,  was  conmionly  called,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  ^^  James 
the  Just/'  No  judgment  could  have  such  weight  with  the  Judaizing  party 
as  his.    Not  only  in  the  vehement  language  in  which  he  denounced  the 

^  Aeli  XT.  IS.     The  imperfect,  which  ii  *  Acts  ziii.  11. 

here  need,  implies  atteotioii  to  a  oontiiiiied  *  Acts  sir.  S. 

■amtiTe.  *  Acts  sir.  S. 

*  TUs  order  of  the  names  in  the  narratlTe,  ^  Acts  ii.,  t.,  iz. 

XT.  IS,  and  in  the  letter  helow,  ver.  25  (not  in  *  See  Acts  zy.  18-2S.    It  is  well  known 

▼er.  S3),  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  that  there  is  mnch  perplezitj  connected  with 

phrue  "  Panl  and  Barnabas/'  which  has  been  those  apostles  who  bore  the  name  of  James, 

vsnsl  since  Acts  ziiL     See  below,  p.  197,  We  are  not  required  here  to,  enter  into  the 

B.4.  inyestigation,  and  are  content  to  adopt  the 

*  See  rer.  18,  "  after  Iftcy  were  silent"  opinion  which  is  most  probable. 
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sins  of  the  age,  but  even  in  garb  and  appearance,  he  resembled  John  the 
Baptist,  or  one  of  the  older  prophets,  rather  than  the  other  Apostles  of 
the  new  dispensation.  ^^  Like  the  ancient  saints,  even  in  outward  aspect, 
with  the  austere  features,  the  linen  ephod,  the  bare  feet,  the  long  locks 
and  unshorn  head  of  the  Nazarite,"  ^  —  such,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  man  who  now  came  forward,  and  solemnly  pronounced  that  Mosaic 
rites  were  not  of  eternal  obligation.  After  alluding  to  the  argument  of 
Peter  (whose  name  we  find  him  characteristicallj  quoting  in  its  Jewish 
form),*  he  turns  to  the  ancient  prophets,  and  adduces  a  passage  from 
Amos  *  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  And  then 
he  passes  to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject,  contending  that  this  ful- 
filment was  predetermined  by  God  Himself,  and  that  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation was  in  truth  the  preparation  for  the  Christian.^  Such  a  decision, 
pronounced  by  one  who  stood  emphatically  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
dispensations,  came  with  great  force  on  all  who  heard  it,  and  carried  with 
it  the  general  opinion  of  the  assembly  to  the  conclusion  that  those  ^^  who 
from  among  the  OentUes  had  turned  unto  Ood  "  should  not  be  ^'  trou- 
bled" with  any  Jewish  obligations,  except  such  as  were  necessary  for 
peace  and  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  the  two  parties. 

The  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  is  very  evident  in  the 
decree  which  was  finally  enacted.  Its  spirit  was  that  expressed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  He  knew,  and  was 
persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is  unclean  of  itself:  but  to 
him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  He 
knew  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God 
but  one.  But  all  men  have  not  this  knowledge :  some  could  not  eat  that 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol  without  defiling  their  con- 
science. It  is  good  to  abstain  from  every  thing  whereby  a  weaker  brother 
may  be  led  to  stumble.  To  sin  thus  against  our  brethren  is  to  sin  against 
Christ.*  In  accordance  with  these  principles  it  was  enacted  that  the  Gen 
tile  converts  should  be  required  to  abstain  from  that  which  had  been 
polluted  by  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  from  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  strangled,  and  generally  from  the  eating  of  blood.  The 
reason  for  these  conditions  is  stated  in  the  verse  to  which  particular 

1  Stanley's   Sermrnu  and  Etmy,  Ac,  p.  ecy  to  the  fbtnre  deethij  of  the  Jews ;  bot «« 

S9fi.    We  most  refer  here  to  the  whole  of  the  most  obeenre,  that  the  Apostles  themaelTct  ap- 

Sermon  on  the  Epistle  of  St,  Jame$,  and  of  the  plj  such  prophecies  as  this  to  the  Christian 

Eeaa^  on  the  Tradkion$  of  Jamee  the  Juet,  espe-  Dispensation.    See  Acts  ii.  17. 

dallj  pp.  292,  302, 327.  «  •*  Known  from  the  beginning"  Ac,  16 

*  Acts  XT.  U.    So  St.  Peter  names  himself  Compere  Acts  zrii.  26 ;  Bom.  i  S ;  Eph.  L  10^ 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Seccmd  Epistle.  iiL  9, 10;  Col.  L  26. 

•  Amotix.  11, 12.    We  are  not  required  to  •  Bom.  sir ;  1  Cor.  Tiii 
•zpfeis  anj  opinion  on  the  apfdicatkm  of  proph- 
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allusion  has  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.^  The 
Law  of  Moses  was  read  every  Sabbath  in  all  the  cities  where  the  Jews 
were  dispersed.'  A  due  consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  made 
it  reasonable  for  the  Qentile  converts  to  comply  with  some  of  the  restric- 
tions which  the  Mosaic  Law  and  ancient  custom  had  imposed  on  every 
Jewish  meal.  Li  no  other  way  could  social  intercourse  be  built  up  and 
cemented  between  the  two  parties.  If  some  forbearance  were  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  in  complying  with  such  conditions,  not  less 
forbearance  was  required  from  the  Jews  in  exacting  no  more.  And  to 
the  Gentiles  themselves  the  restrictions  were  a  merciful  condition :  for  it 
helped  them  to  dbentangle  themselves  more  easily  from  the  pollutions 
connected  with  their  idolatrous  life.  We  are  not  merely  concerned  here 
with  the  question  of  social  separation,  the  food  which  was  a  delicacy'  to 
tlie  Gentile  being  abominated  by  the  Jew,  —  nor  with  the  difficulties  of 
weak  and  scrupulous  consciences,  who  might  fear  too  dose  a  contact 
between  "  the  table  of  the  Lord  "  and  "  the  table  of  Demons,"  *  —  but 
this  controversy  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  principles  of  univer- 
sal morality.  The  most  shameless  violations  of  purity  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  celebrated  in  honor  of  Heathen 
divinities.'  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tended  to  keep  the  Gentile 
converts  even  from  accidental  or  apparent  association  with  these  scenes 
of  vice,  made  their  own  recovery  from  pollution  more  easy,  and  enabled 
the  Jewish  converts  to  look  on  their  new  Christian  brethren  with  less 
suspicion  and  antipathy.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  we  find  an 
acknowledged  sin  mentioned  in  the  decree  along  with  ceremonial  observ- 
ances which  were  meant  to  be  only  temporary*  and  perhaps  local.^    We 

1  Abore,  p.  180.    There  it  fome  diflfine&oe  *  Acts  xr.  21. 

of  opmion  as  to  the  oonnectioii  of  this  Terse  *  We  leern  from  Atheiuras  thel  the  meet 

with  the  context    Some  consider  it  to  implj  from  *'  things  strangled  **  was  regarded  as  a 

that,  while  it  was  neoessaiy  to  nige  these  con-  delicacy  among  the  Oieeks. 

ditiona  on  the  (Gentiles,  it  was  needless  to  saj  *  1  Cor.  x.  21. 

snj  thing  to  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  since  thej  *  See  Tholnck  in  his  Natwrt  and  Moral  Im- 

bad  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  knew  its  reqnire-  Jhienceo/Heathenitm,  part  iiL 

ments.    Dean  Biilman  infisrs  that  the  legnla-  *  We  cannot,  however,  be  snrprued  that  one 

tions  were  made  because  the  Christians  in  gene-  great  branch  of  the  Christian  CHinrch  takes  a 

nd  met  in  the  same  places  of  religions  worship  difierent  yiew.    The  doctrine   of  the  Greek 

with  the  Jews.    **  These  provisions  wereneces-  Chnrch,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  is  in  har- 

sarj,  because  the  Mosaic  Law  was  nniyersaUj  monj  with  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of 

read,  and  from   immemorial   usage,  in    the  the  Apostolic  council. 

synagogue.    The  direct  violation  of  its  most  f  At  least  the  decree  (Acts  xr.  23)  is  ad- 

vital  principles  by  any  of  those  who  joined  in  dressed  only  to  the  churches  of  "  Syria  and 

the  common  worship  would  be  incongruous,  Cilida ; "  and  we  do  not  see  the  subject  alhided 

and  of  course  highly  offensive  to  the  more  to  again  after  xvi.  4. 
lealous  Mosaists."  --iBtJt.  nf  Chri$Hani^,  voL 

I  p.  426,  n.  r^             J 
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must  look  on  the  whole  subject  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  con- 
sider how  violations  of  morality  and  contradictions  of  the  ceremonial  law 
were  associated  together  in  the  Gentile  world.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
remark  that  much  additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  moral  part  of  the 
decree,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  addressed  to  those  who  lived  iu 
close  proximity  to  the  profligate  sanctuaries  of  Antioch  and  Paphos.^ 

We  have  said  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  decree  was  intended  for 
a  temporary  and  perhaps  only  a  local  observance.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
implied  that  any  Jewish  ceremony  is  necessary  to  salvation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  great  principle  was  asserted,  once  for  all,  that  man  is  justified, 
not  by  the  law,  but  by  faith :  one  inuuediate  result  was  that  Titus,  the 
companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  ^^  was  not  compeHed  to  be  circum- 
cised.''* His  case  was  not  like  that  of  Timothy  at  a  later  period,'  whose 
circumcision  was  a  prudential  accommodation  to  circumstances,  without 
endangering  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  To  have  circumcised  Titus  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  in  Jerusalem,  would  have  been  to  have  asserted  that 
he  was  ^^  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law."^  And  when  the  alternative  was 
between  ^^  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,"  and  the  re- 
imposition  of  '^  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  St.  Paul's  language  always  was,' 
that  if  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised,  Christ  could  ^^  profit  them 
nothing."  By  seeking  to  be  justified  in  the  law,  they  fell  from  grace.* 
In  this  firm  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Judaizers,  the  case 
of  all  future  converts  from  Heathenism  was  virtually  involved.  It  was 
asserted  once  for  all,  that  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  ^'  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor 
free  :  but  that  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  ^  And  St.  Paul  obtained  the  vic- 
tory for  that  principle,  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  hereafter  destroy  the 
distinctions  that  are  connected  with  the  institutions  of  slavery  in  America 
and  of  caste  in  India. 

Certain  other  points  decided  in  this  meeting  had  a  more  direct  personal 
reference  to  St.  Paul  himself.  His  own  independent  mission  had  been 
called  in  question.  Some,  perhaps,  said  that  he  was  antagonistic  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  others  that  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  them.' 
All  the  Judaizers  agreed  in  blaming  his  course  of  procedure  among  the 
Gentiles.  This  course  was  now  entirely  approved  by  the  other  Apostles. 
His  independence  was  fully  recognized.  Those  who  were  universally 
regarded  as  ^^  pillars  of  the  truth,"  James,  Peter,  and  John,'  gave  to  bim 

^  See  abore,  pp.  116  and  140.  '  The  chargei  brought  against  St  Paul  bj 

*  QaL  iL  8.                  *  Acts  xfL  8.  the  Jnduzen  were  rerj  Tarioiu  at  difibrait 
«  Gal.  T.  8.                  >  GaL  T.  S.  times. 

*  GaL  T.  4.  *  It  should  be  carefully  obserred  here  that 

^  CoL  iii.  11.  James  is  mentioned  first  of  these  Apostles  vho 
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and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  agreed  that  they  should 
be  to  the  Heathen  what  themselves  were  to  the  Jews.  Thus  was  St.  Paul 
publicly  acknowledged  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  openly  placed 
in  that  position  from  which  ^^  he  shall  never  more  go  out,"  as  a  pillar  of 
the  Temple  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  inscribed  with  the  "  New  Name  " 
which  proclaims  the  union  of  all  mankind  in  one  Saviour.^ 

One  of  those  who  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  St.  Paul  was 
the  "  beloved  disciple  "  of  that  Saviour.*  This  is  the  only  meeting  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is,  moreover,  the  last  notice 
which  we  find  there  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  until  the  time  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  For  both  these  reasons  the  mind 
seizes  eagerly  on  the  incident,  though  it  is  only  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gklatians.  Like  other  incidental  notices  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  very  suggestive  of  religious  thoughts.  St.  John  had  been  silent 
during  the  discussion  in  the  public  assembly ;  but  at  the  close  of  it  he 
expressed  his  cordial  union  with  St.  Paul  in  "  the  truth  of  the  (Jospel."' 
That  union  has  been  made  visible  to  all  ages  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their 
Epistles  in  the  same  Sacred  Volume.  They  stand  together  among  the 
pillars  of  the  Holy  Temple ;  and  the  Church  of  God  is  thankful  to  learn 
how  Contemplation  may  be  united  with  Action,  and  Faith  with  Love, 
in  the  spiritual  life. 

To  the  decree  with  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  charged,  one  con- 
dition was  annexed,  with  which  they  gladly  promised  to  comply.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  (p.  61)  that  the  Hebrews  of  Judaea 
were  relatively  poor,  compared  with  those  of  the  dispersion,  and  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  exposed  to  peculiar  sufferings  from 
poverty ;  and  we  have  seen  Paul  and  Barnabas  once  before  the  bearers 
of  a  contribution  from  a  foreign  city  for  their  relief  (p.  118).  They 
were  exhorted  now  to  continue  the  same  charitable  work,  and  in  their 
journeys  among  the  Gentiles  and  the  dispersed  Jews,  ^^  to  remember  the 
poor"  at  Jerusalem.^    Jn  proof  of  St.  Paul's  faithful  discharge  of  this 

were  "  pillars,"  and  that  Peter  is  mentioned  bj  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Berelation :  "  I 

the  name  of  Cephas,  as  in  I  Cor.  i.  19.  wiU  write  upon  him .  .  .  m j  new  name/' 

1  See  Rer.  UL  19.    The  same  metaphor  is  *  Gal.  ii.  9. 

fonnd  in  1  Tim.  iii.  I  ft,  where  Timothy  is  called  *  Gal  ii.  5. 

(for  this   seems  the   natural   interpretation)  *  "Only  that  we  should  remember  the  poor; 

*'a  pillar  and  support  of  the  truth."    In  these  which  also  I  was  forward  to  do."    Gal.  ii.  10, 

passages  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  where  the  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singu- 

peenliaritj  of  ancient  arehitecture,  which  was  lar  should  be  noticed.    Is  this  because  Barnabas 

characterized  bj  rertical  columns,  supporting  was  soon  afterwards  separated  from  St.  Paul 

horizontal  entablatures.  Inscriptions  were  often  (Acts  xr.  39),  who  had  thenceforth  to  prose- 

eograred  on  these  columns.    Hence  the  words  eate  the  charitable  work  alone  * 
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promise,  we  need  only  allude  to  his  zeal  in  making  ^^the  contribution  for 
the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem ''  in  Galatia,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,^  and 
to  that  last  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  went,  "after  many  years,** 
to  take  "alms  to  his  nation.'"  It  is  more  important  here  to  consider 
(what  indeed  we  have  mentioned  before)  the  effect  which  this  charitable 
exertion  would  haye  in  binding  together  the  divided  parties  in  the 
Church.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Apostles  had  this  result 
in  view.  Their  anxiety  on  this  subject  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 
spirit  in  which  they  had  met  on  this  great  occasion ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  union  of  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  was  largely 
promoted  by  the  bencTolent  efforts  which  attended  the  difiusion  of  the 
Apostolic  Decree. 

Thus  the  controversy  being  settled,  Paul's  mission  to^  the  Gentiles 
being  fully  recognized,  and  his  method  of  communicating  the  €k)spel 
approved  by  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  promise  being  given,  that,  in 
their  journeys  among  the  Heathen,  they  would  remember  the  necessities 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Judaa,  the  two  missionaries  returned  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  They  carried  with  them  the  decree  which  was  to 
give  peace  to  the  consciences  that  had  been  troubled  by  the  Judaizing 
agitators ;  and  the  two  companions,  Judas  and  Silas,'  who  travelled  with 
them,  were  empowered  to  accredit  their  commission  and  character.  It 
seems  also  that  Mark  was  another  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
this  journey ;  for  the  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  mention  his  name  was 
when  he  withdrew  from  Pamphylia  to  Jerusalem  (p.  144),  and  presently 
we  see  him  once  more  with  his  kinsman  at  Antioch.^ 

The  reception  of  the  travellers  at  Antioch  was  full  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction.' The  whole  body  of  the  Church  was  summoned  together  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  letter ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  crowded  to  listen,  and  the  thankfulness  and  "  consolation  " 
with  which  such  a  communication  was  received,  after  so  much  anxiety 
and  perplexity.  The  letter  indeed  is  almost  as  interesting  to  us  as  to 
them,  not  only  because  of  the  principle  asserted  and  the  results  secured, 
but  also  because  it  is  the  first  document  preserved  to  us  from  the  acts  of 
the  Primitive  Church.  The  words  of  the  original  document,  literally 
translated,  are  as  follows :  — 


^  "  As  I  haTe  giren  order  to  the  Chiircliee  *  Acts  xzir.  17. 

of  Galatia,"  &c.,  1  Cor.  xri  1-4.  '<It   hath  *  Acts  xr.  22, 27, 82. 

pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,''  Ac  «  AcU  xr.  37.  •  Acts  ST.  SI. 

Bom.  XT.  26,  2e.    See  2  Cor.  TiiL,  ix. 
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<^The  Apostles,  ind  the  Eldebs,  and  the  Bbethben,^  fo  the  Gen-  ^^ 

TILE  BbETHBEN  in  AnTIOOH,  AND  StBL^,  AND  ClUCU,  ObEETINO.*        28 

^'  Whereas  we  have  heard  that  certam  men  who  went  out  from  us  hare  2 
tronbled  jou  with  words,  and  unsettled  your  souls'  bj  telling  70U  to  cir- 
cumcise yourselves  and  keep  the  Law,  although  we  gave  them  no  such 
commission : 

^'  It  has  been  determined  bj  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  25 
choose  some  from  amongst  ourselyes  and  send  them  to  70U  with  our 
l)eloYed^  Barnabas  and  Saul,  men  that  have  offered  up  their  liyes  for  the  26 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    We  have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  27 
who  themselves  also  '  will  tell  70U  by  word  the  same  which  we  tell  you 
by  letter. 

^'  For  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  us,  to  lay  upon  28 
jon  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye  abstain  from  29 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication.    Wherefrom  if  ye  keep  yourselves  it  shall  be  well  with 
70U.    Fabewbll.' 


» 


The  encouragement  inspired  by  this  letter  would  be  increased  by  the 
sight  of  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  ready  to  confirm  its  contents  by  word 
of  mouth.  These  two  disciples  remained  some  short  time  at  Antioch. 
They  were  possessed  of  that  power  of  ^^  prophecy  **  which  was  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made  His  presence  known:  and  the 

1  We  adhere  to  the  Textae  Receptas,  «!-  >  Although  the  host  MSS.  omit  the  words 

though  the  "o}uf"hefore<<  Brethren ''is  omit-  "bj  telling.  .  .  Law,"  jet  we  think   thejr 

ted  in  man  j  weighty  MSS.    Bnt  it  la  supported  cannot  possihl  j  he  an  interpolation. 

bj  Chrysostom,  bj  several  of  the  nncial  MSS.,  *  It  is  another  undesigned  coinddenoe  that 

and  by  man  j  of  the  most  ancient  Tersions.    Its  the  names  of  these  two  Apostles  are  here  in  the 

omission  might  have  been  caused  hj  hierarchi-  rererse  order  to  that  whidi,  in  St.  Luke's  nor* 

cal  tendencies.    It  should  be  obeeryed  that  the  raHtm  (except  when  he  speaks  of  Jerusalem), 

phrase  withont  the  conjunction  is  entirelj  nn-  they  hare  assumed  since  chap.  ziii.    In  the 

luiown  elsewhere,  which  b  a  strong  argument  view  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  Paul's  name 

against  its  being  the   correct  reading  here,  would  naturally  come  after  that  of  Barnabas. 

Also  the  omission  appears  to  render  the  super-  See  abore,  p.  191,  n.  2. 

seription  of  this  document  inconsistent  with  the  *  The  present  participle  may  be  explained 

enumeration  of  the  three  distinct  parties  to  it  by  the  ancient  idiom  of  letter-writing,  by  which 

hi  Terse  22.  the  writer  trannfeiied  himself  into  the  time  of 

*  "  Greeting."    The  only  other  place  where  the  reader, 
this  salutation  occurs  is  James  i.  I ;  an  unde- 
signed coincidence  tending  to  prore  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  document 
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Syrian  Christians  were  "  exhorted  and  confirmed  **  by  the  exercise  of  this 
miraculous  gift.'  The  minds  of  all  were  in  great  tranquillity  when  the 
time  came  for  the  return  of  these  messengers  ^^  to  the  Apostles  "  at  Jeru- 
salem. Silas,  however,  either  remained  at  Antioch,  or  soon  came  back 
thither.'  He  was  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  become  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  missionary  journey 
what  Barnabas  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  first. 

Two  painful  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Antioch  before  the  Apostle 
started  on  that  second  journey.  We  are  informed'  that  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas protracted  their  stay  in  this  city,  and  were  dilligently  occupied,  with 
many  others,  in  making  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  known,  and  in  the 
general  work  of  Christian  instruction.  It  is  in  this  interval  of  time  that 
we  must  place  that  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch,^  which  St.  Paul  men- 
tions in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,*  immediately  after  his  notice  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Coimcil.  It  appears  that  Peter,  having  come  to  Antioch 
for  some  reason  which  is  unknown  to  us,*  lived  at  first  in  free  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  with  the  (Jentilo  converts,  meeting  them  in  social 
friendship,  and  eating  with  them,  in  full  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the 
recent  decree,  and  with  his  own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  At 
this  time  certain  Jewish  brethren  came  "  from  James,"  who  presided  over 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Whether  they  were  really  sent  on  some 
mission  by  the  Apostle  James,  or  we  are  merely  to  understand  that  they 
came  from  Jerusalem,  they  brought  with  them  their  old  Hebrew  repug- 
nance against  social  intercourse  with  the  uncircumcised ;  and  Peter  in 
their  socieiy  began  to  vacillate.  In  weak  compliance  with  their  preju- 
dices, he  '^  withdrew  and  separated  himself"  from  those  whom  he  had 
lately  treated  as  brethren  and  equak  in  Christ.    Just  as  in  an  earlier 

1  Acts  XT.  as.    CompavBziiL  1.  objection  to  laj  that  bia  conduct  here  wm 

*  Acts  XT.  84.    The  reading  here  is  donht-      eqnaUj  inconsistent  with  his  own  preTions  odd- 
foL    The  qoestion,  howoTer,  is  immateriaL    If     duct  in  the  case  of  Cornelins. 

the  Terse  is  gennine,  it  modifies  the  phrase  Abp.  Whatelj  (in  the  work  quoted  below,  p. 

"  they  were  let  go  "  in  the  preceding  Terse ;  if  901,  n.  1)  assumes  that  Peter  went  lo  meet 

not,  we  haTO  merelj  to  suppose  that  Silas  went  Paul  at  Jerusalem  after  the  scene  at  Antioeh, 

to  Jerusalem  and  then  returned.  and  sees  a  dose  resemblance  between  Peter's 

*  Acts  XT.  35.  words  (Acts  xt.  11)  and  those  of  Paul  (GaL  iL 

*  Neander  pkioes  this  meeting  of  Peter  and  14-16). 

Paul  later;  but  his  reasons  are  fiur  from  satis-  *  Qal.  ii.  11,  &c. 

factory.    From  the  order  of  narration  in  the  *  The  tradition  which  represents  Peter  as 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  is  most  natural  to  haWng  held  tiie  See  of  Antioch  before  that  of 

infer  that  the  meeting  at  Antioch  took  place  Bome  has  been  mentioned  before,  p.  119,  n.  1. 

soon  after  the  Council  at  Jerusslem.    Some  Tillemont  places  the  period  of  this  episcopate 

writers  with  to  make  it  anterior  to  the  Council,  about  36-42,  a.  d.    He  saja  it  is  "  une  chose 

horn  an  unwillingness  to  belieTC  that  St  Peter  asses  embarrass^ ; "  and  it  is  certainlj  difBcvlt 

would  haTC  acted  in  this  manner  after  the  de-  to  reconcile  it  with  8crq>ture. 
cree.    But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
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part  of  his  life  he  had  first  asserted  his  readiness  to  follow  his  Master  to 
death,  and  then  denied  Him  through  fear  of  a  maid-servant,  —  so  now, 
after  publicly  protesting  against  the  notion  of  making  any  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  and  against  laying  on  the  neck  of  the 
latter  a  yoke  which  the  former  had  never  been  able  to  bear,^  we  find 
him  contradicting  his  own  principles,  and  ^^  through  fear  of  those  who 
were  of  the  circumcision  "  *  giving  all  the  sanction  of  his  example  to 
the  introduction  of  caste  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  St.  Paul  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. St.  Peter  was  not  simply  yielding  a  non-essential  point,  through  a 
tender  consideration  for  the  consciences  of  others.  This  would  have 
been  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principle  so  often  asserted  by  his 
brother-Apostle,  that  ^^  it  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine, 
nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  made  weak."  Nor 
was  this  proceeding  a  prudent  and  innocent  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances, for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  Gk)spel,  like  St.  Paul's  conduct  in 
circumcising  Timothy  at  Iconium ; '  or,  indeed,  like  the  Apostolic  Decree 
itself.  St.  Peter  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  and 
sinful  motive,  —  the  fear  of  man :  and  his  behavior  was  giving  a  strong 
sanction  to  the  very  heresy  which  was  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
Church ;  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies 
was  necessary  to  salvation.  Nor  was  this  all.  Other  Jewish  Christians, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  were  led  away  by  his  example :  and 
even  Barnabas,  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  been  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  all  the  great  transactions  in 
Cyprus,  in  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  —  even  Barnabas,  the  missionary,  was 
"  carried  away  *'  with  the  dissimulation  of  the  rest.*  When  St.  Paul  was 
a  spectator  of  such  inconsistency,  and  perceived  both  the  motive  in  which 
it  originated  and  the.  results  to  which  it  was  leading,  he  would  have  been 
a  traitor  to  his  Master's  cause,  if  he  had  hesitated  (to  use  his  own 
emphatic  words)  to  rebuke  Peter  ^^  before  all,"  and  to  ^^  withstand  him  to 
the  face." » 

It  is  evident  from  St.  Paul's  expression,  that  it  was  on  some  public 
occasion  that  this  open  rebuke  took  place.  The  scene,  though  slightly 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sacred  History :  and  the 
mind  naturally  labors  to  picture  to  itself  the  appearance  of  the  two  men. 
It  is,  therefore,  at  least  allowable  to  mention  here  that  general  notion  of 
the  forms  and  features  of  the  two  Apostles,  which  has  been  handed 

1  Acts  XT.  9, 10.  *  Gal.  iL  12.  earlj  writers,  that  the  whole  scene  was  prs- 

*  Acts  xri.  8.  *  Qal.  ii.  IS.  arranged  between  Peter  and  Panl,  and  that 

*  Gal.  ii.  14, 11.  there  was  no  real  misunderstanding.    E^ea 
We  can  only  allude  to  the  opinion  of  some  Chiysostom  adyocates  this  unchristf  an  Tiew. 
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down  in  tradition,  and  was  represented  bj  the  early  artists.'  St.  Paul^ 
is  set  before  us  as  having  the  strongly  marked  and  prominent  features 
of  a  Jew,  jet  not  without  some  of  the  finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek 
thought.  His  stature  was  diminutive,  and  bis  body  disfigured  by  some 
lameness  or  distortion,  which  may  have  provoked  the  contemptuous 
expressions  of  his  enemies.'  His  beard  was  long  and  thin.  His  head 
was  bald.  The  characteristics  of  his  face  were,  a  transparent  complexion, 
which  visibly  betrayed  the  quick  changes  of  his  feelings,  a  bright  gray 
eye  under  thickly  overhanging  united  eyebrows,^  a  cheerful  and  winning 
expression  of  countenance,  which  invited  the  approach  and  inspired  the 
confidence  of  strangers.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer,*  from  his  contin- 
ual journeys  and  manual  labor,  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  strength 
of  constitution.  But  men  of  delicate  health  have  often  gone  through  the 
greatest  exertions :  *  and  his  own  words  on  more  than  one  occasion  show- 
that  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  infirmity.^  St.  Peter  is  represented  to 
us  as  a  man  of  larger  and  stronger  form,  as  his  character  was  harsher 
and  more  abrupt.  The  quick  impulses  of  his  soul  revealed  themselves 
in  the  flashes  of  a  dark  eye.  The  complexion  of  his  face  was  pale  and 
sallow :  and  the  short  hair,  which  is  described  as  entirely  gray  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  curled  black  and  thick  round  his  temples  and  his  chin, 
when  the  two  Apostles  stood  together  at  Antioch,  twenty  years  before 
their  maiiiyrdom. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  these  traditionary  pictures  have  probably 
some  foundation  in  truth,  we  gladly  take  them  as  helps  to  the  imaginar' 
tion.      And  they  certainly  assist  us  in  realizing  a  remarkable  scene, 

^  For  the  lepreaentetioiif  of  St  P«ter  and  all  which  the  itiudj  dignitj  and  broad  mttio 

St  Paol  in  earij  pictures  and  mosaics,  see  the  features  of  St  Peter,  and  the  elegant  contem- 

flrst  Tolnme  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  plative  head  of  St  Paul,  who  looks  like  a  Greek 

L&gmdarii  iivt,  especially  pp.  145, 159, 161, 16S,  philosopher,  form  a  most  interesting  and  sng- 

201.    They  correspond  with  the  traditionaiy  gestiTe  contrast"    The  dispute  at  Antioch  is 

descriptions  referred  to  in  the  next  note.    "  St  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  Guido.    See  p.  1S7. 

Peter  is  a  robust  old  man,  with  a  broad  fore-  *  The  descriptions  of  St  Paul's  appearance 

head,  and  rather  coarse  features,  an  open  un-  by  Bialalas  and  l^oephorus  are  giren  at  length 

daunted  countenance,  short  gray  hair,  and  short  in  the  laiger  editions. 

Aick  beard,  curied,  and  of  a  sQTery  white.  *  See  abore,  p.  170. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  small  and  meagre  stature,  *  See  abore,  p.  134,  n.  1. 

with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  sparkling  eyes :  in  *  See  Acts  xx.  7*;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  S  Tbesa. 

the  Greek  type  the  face  is  long  and  oval,  the  iii.  8 ;  9  Cor.  xL  23-28.    See  Tholuck*s  Essay 

forehead  high  and  bald ;  the  hair  brown,  the  on  St  Paul's  early  Life,  for  some  speculationa 

beard  long,  flowing,  and  pointed. . . .  These  on  the  Apostle's  temperament 

traditional  characteristic  types  of  the  features  *  The  instance  of  Alfred  the  Gieat  may  bo 

and  person  of  the  two  greatest  Apostles  were  rightly  alluded  to.    His   biographer,    Asser, 

long  adhered  to.    We  flnd  them  most  strictly  says  Uiat  from  his  youth  to  hb  death  he  was 

followed  in  the  old  Greek  mosaics,  in  the  early  always  either  suffering  pain  or  expecting  it 

Christian  sculpture,  and  the  eariy  pictures,  in  ▼  See  9  Cor.  xiL  7 ;  Gal.  ir.  IS,  14. 
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where  Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  persons  of  two  Apostles,  are 
for  a  moment  brought  before  us  in  strong  antagonism.  The  words 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter  before  the  assembled  Christians  at 
Antioch,  contain  the  full  statement  of  the  Gospel  as  opposed  to  the  Law. 
*'  If  thou,  being  born  a  Jew,  art  wont  to  live  ^  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Gentiles  and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  wouldest  thou  now  constrain  the 
Gentiles  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  Jews  ?  We  are  Jews  by  birth,  and 
not  unhallowed  Gentiles ;  yet,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  ourselves  also 
have  put  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the 
faitih  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law.  For  by  the  works  of 
the  law  sl^all  no  fl^S^  ht  jttSiifijejtr/' '  These  sentences  contain  m  a 
coudensed  form  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Romans. 

Though  the  sternest  indignation  is  expressed  in  this  rebuke,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  actual  quarrel  took  place  between  the  two 
Apostles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Peter  was  immediately  convinced 
of  his  fault,  and  melted  at  once  into  repentance.  His  mind  was  easily 
sasceptible  of  quick  and  sudden  changes ;  his  disposition  was  loving  and 
generous :  and  we  should  expect  his  contrition,  as  well  as  his  weakness, 
at  Antioch,  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  high  priest's  house  at  Jerusalem. 
Tet,  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  this  rebuke  in  St.  Paul's  epistle,  it  is 
a  relief  to  turn  to  that  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  St.  Peter's 
letters,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  ^^  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  "  and  of 
the  prospect  of  sinless  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  he  alludes,  in 
touching  words,  to  the  Epistles  of  ^^  our  beloved  brother  Fcml.^* '  We  see 
how  entirely  all  past  differences  are  forgotten, — how  all  earthly  misun- 

1  A  ipuritnal  sense  is  assigned  to  the  word  ~  "If  thon  art  in  the  habit  of  liying  widi  the 

**  lire,"  in  this  passage,  by  Abp.  Whately  (£00-  freedom  of  a  Gentile,  and  not  the  strictness  of  a 

tera  sn  the  Charaelen  of  our  LonPM  Apo§Ue$,  Jew,  whj  dost  thou  attempt  to  coerce  the  Gen- 

1853,  p.  193),  and  bj  Bp.  Hinds  {Scriphare  and  tiles  into  Jadaism  %  " 

<Ae  Authonxed    Version,    1353,    p.  IS).    The  *  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  czliii.  9, 

Archbishop  says,  rather  strongly,  that  he  be-  which  is  also  quoted  in  the  same  connection, 

Iie?e8  that  "  any  competent  jndge,  who  care-  Rom.  iiL  2a    There  is  much  difference  of 

folly  examines  the  original,"  wiU  acknowledge  opinion  among  commentators  on  Gal.  iL  as  to 

the  following  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  passage :  the  point  where  Paul's  address  to  Peter  termi- 

"If  thou,  though  a  Jew  by  burth,  yet  hast  life  nates.    Many  writers  think  it  continues  to  the 

(L  e.  spiritual  life)  on  the  same  terms  as  the  end  of  the  chapter.    We  are  inclined  to  beliere 

Gentiles,  and  not  by  yirtue  of  thy  being  a  Jew,  that  it  ends  at  t.  16 ;  and  that  the  words  which 

whydoit  thou  urge  the  Gentiles  to  Judaizef "  follow  are  intended  to  meet  doctrinal  objeo- 

It  is,  howeyor,  certain  that  many  competent  tions  (similar  to  those  in  Rom.  iii.  3,  5,  vi.  1, 

persons  have  examined  the  passage  carefully  15,  Tii.  7,  13)  which  the  Galatians  might  natu- 

without  coming  to  this  conclusion ;   and  we  rally  be  supposed  to  make, 
etiuiot  see  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  '9  Pet  iii.  15, 16. 

following  the  natural  translation  of  the  words : 
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derstandings  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and 
eternal  life.  Not  only  did  the  Holy  Spirit  oYemile  all  contrarieties,  so 
that  the  writings  of  both  Apostles  teach  the  Church  the  same  doctrine : 
bat  the  Apostle  who  was  rebuked  ^^  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  attention  of 
{he  Church  to  epistles  in  one  page  of  which  his  own  censure  is  recorded."  ^ 
It  is  an  eminent  triumph  of  Christian  humility  and  loTe.  We  shall  not 
again  have  occasion  to  mention  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  together,  until  we 
come  to  the  last  scene  of  all.*  But,  though  they  might  seldom  meet 
whilst  laboring  in  their  Master's  cause,  their  lives  were  united,  ^*  and  in 
their  deaths  they  were  not  divided." 


Ooteof  ABtloch.< 


1  Dr.  Yragfaaii'f  Hamw  SenmmM  (1846),  >  Fiom  the  Britiih  HoMiim.     See   Mr. 

p.  410.  Seharfs  drawing  abore,  p.  116,  and  what  ia 

*  The  aartjidom   at  Borne.     See   Mn.  aaid  there  of  the  emblematkal  lepieeentatkNi 

Jamasoa'i  Work,  eapedallj  pp.  180-188, 188-  of  Antioch.  On  this  coin  the  leated  flgorebeart 

195.  a  palm-hraach,  as  the  emUem  of  Tielorj. 
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CHAPTER    Vm 

roUdeal  Dhriflioni  ^f  Aik  Minor.— DifBenlties  of  the  8a1jeet  —  Pioiinoes  in  the  Beigni  of 

CUmdiiiB  and  Neio.  — L  A8IA.  — IL  BITHYKIik IIL  PAMPHTUA.— IV.  QALA- 

TIA.  — V.  P0NTU8.  — VL  CAPPADOCIA.  —  VH  —  CHJCIA.  —  VWtiition  of  the 
Chnrehee  propoaed.  —  Qoaml  and  Separation  of  Panl  and  Barnabas.  —  Paul  and  Silai  in 
CUicia.  —  Thej  cro«a  the  Tanms. — Ljstra.  —  Timoth j.  —  Hit  Circmndsion.  —  Joomej 
through  Phrjgia.  — Sickneea  of  8t  Paul.  — Hia  Beoeption  in  Galatia.— Joomej  to  the 
JBgeaa.  —  Alexandria  Troas.  —  8t.  Paul's  Vision. 

fTlHE  life  of  St.  Paul  being  that  of  a  trayeller,  and  oar  purpose  being 
X  to  give  a  picture  of  the  circumstanoes  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  the  geography,  both  physical  and  political, 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed.  This  is  the  more  needful  in 
the  case  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  because  it  was  the  scene  of  a  very  great 
portion  of  his  journeys,  but  because  it  is  less  known  to  ordinary  readers 
than  Palestine,  Italy,  or  Greece.  We  have  already  described,  at  some 
length,  the  physical  geography  of  those  southern  districts  which  are  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mount  Taurus.^  And  now  that  the 
Apostle's  travels  take  a  wider  range,  and  cross  the  Asiatic  peninsula  from 
Syria  to  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  it  is  important  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  political  geography  of  this  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Unless  such 
a  view  is  obtained  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
topographical  expressions  employed  in  the  narrative,  or  to  conjecture  the 
social  relations  into  which  St.  Paul  was  brought  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
neys'  through  Asia  Minor. 

It  is,  however,  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  any  given  date  between 
Augustus  and  Constantino.  In  the  first  place,  these  boundaries  were  con- 
tinually changing.  The  area  of  the  difierent  political  districts  was  liable 
to  sudden  and  arbitrary  alterations.  Such  terms  as  ^^  Asia,"  *  ^^  Pam- 
phylia,"  ^  Ac,  though  denoting  the  extent  of  a  true  political  jurisdiction^ 
implied  a  larger  or  smaller  territory  at  one  time  than  another.  And 
again,  we  find  the  names  of  earlier  and  later  periods  of  history  mixed 

^  Ch.  L  pp.  19-tl.  Ch.  VL  pp.  141,          •  Acts  U.  9,  tL  9,  xW.  6,  xix.  10,  27,  81, 

^42.  XX.  16, 18,  zztU.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xri.  19;  2  Cor.  i 

*  t.  e.  the  joomeTB  fai  Acts  xtL  and  Acts      8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet  i.  1. 

^▼iii.  *  Acts  ii.  10,  xiii.  18,  xv.  88,  xxvii  5. 
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up  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  Some  of  the  oldest  geographical 
terms,  such  as  "  ^olis,"  "  Ionia,"  "  Oaria,"  "  Lydia,"  were  disappearing 
from  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles :  ^  but  others,  such  as 
^^Mysia"'  and  ^^  Lycaonia," '  still  remained.  Obsolete  and  existing 
divisions  are  presented  to  us  together :  and  the  common  maps  of  Asia 
Minor  ^  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  if  a  map  of  France  were  set  before  us, 
distributed  half  into  provinces  and  half  into  departments.  And  in  the  third 
place,  some  of  the  names  have  no  political  significance  at  all,  but  express 
rather  the  ethnographical  relations  of  ancient  tribes.  Thus,  ^^Pisidia"  * 
denotes  a  district  which  might  partly  be  in  one  province  and  partly  in 
another;  and  ^^Phrygia"*  reminds  us  of  the  diffusion  of  an  ancient 
people,  the  broken  portions  of  whose  territory  were  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  three  or  four  distinct  governors.  Gases  of  this  kind  are,  at 
first  sight,  more  embarrassing  than  the  others.  They  are  not  merely 
similar  to  the  twofold  subdivision  of  Ireland,  where  a  province,  like 
Ulster,  may  contain  several  definite  counties :  but  a  nearer  parallel  is  to 
be  found  in  Scotland,  where  a  geographical  district,  associated  with  many 
historical  recollections,  —  such  as  Galloway  or  Lothian,  —  may  be  partly 
in  one  county  and  partly  in  another. 

Our  purpose  is  to  elucidate  the  political  subdivisions  of  Asia  Minor  as 
they  were  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  —  or,  in  other  words,  to 
enumerate  tlie  provinces  which  existed,  and  to  describe  the  boundaries 
which  were  assigned  to  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  order  we  shall  follow  is  from  West  to  East,  and  in  so 
doing  we  shall  not  deviate  widely  from  the  order  in  which  the  provinces 
were  successively  incorporated  as  substantive  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  used  all  their 
topographical  expressions  in  the  strict  political  sense,  even  when  such  a 
sense  was  more  or  less  customary.  There  was  an  exact  usage  and  a 
popular  usage  of  all  these  terms.  But  the  first  step  towards  fixing  our 
geographical  ideas  of  Asia  Minor,  must  be  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  distinguish 
those  terms  which,  about  the  year  50  a.d.,  had  ceased  to  have  any  true 
political  significance,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  technical  and  the 
popular  language  of  the  sacred  writers. 

1  Tadtns,  VitroThif,  Jnstla,  ftc,  speak  of  political  diriaioiis  of  three  or  fimr  diflmat 

Pergamns,  Eplieaiia,  Cnidu,  Thjatira,  &c.,  as  periods  are  conitised  together.    In  some  of 

towns  of  Asia,  not  of  JEolis,  Ionia,  Caria,  the  more  recent,  the  Boman  prorindal  diri** 

Ljdia,  kc,  respectirelj.    See  Acts  zxrii.  S,  ions  are  indicated,  and  the  emperor's  and  sea* 

Ber.  i.  11.  ate's  prorinces  distingoislied. 

<  Acts  xri.  7,  8.  •  Actsxiy.  6, 11.  •  Acts  xiH.  14,  xir.  94. 

^  In  the  ordinary  maps,  ethnographical  and  *  Acts  iL  10,  zri.  6,  xfiii.  SI. 
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I.  Asia. — There  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  interest  associated  with 
the  history  of  a  geographical  term.  One  case  of  this  kind  is  suggested 
by  the  allusion  which  has  just  been  made  to  the  British  islands.  Early 
writers  speak  of  Ireland  under  the  appellation  of  "  Scotia."  Certain  of 
its  inhabitants  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  :^  their  name  spread  along 
with  their  influence :  and  at  length  tiie  title  of  Scotland  was  entirely  trans- 
ferred from  one  island  to  the  other.  In  classical  history  we  have  a  simi- 
lar instance  in  the  name  of  ^^  Italy,"  which  at  first  only  denoted  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula :  then  it  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul:  and  finally, 
crossing  the  Bubicon,  it  advanced  to  the  Alps ;  while  the  name  of  ^*  Gaul " 
retreated  beyond  them.  Another  instance,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  presented 
to  us  on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ^^  Africa  "  of  the  Romans 
spread  from  a  limited  territory  on  the  shore  of  that  sea,  till  it  embraced 
the  whole  continent  which  was  circumnavigated  by  Yasco  di  Gama.  And 
sLmilarly  the  term,  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  larger 
and  more  famous  continent  of  the  ancient  world,  traces  its  derivation  to 
the  ^^  Asian  meadow  by  the  streams  of  the  Cayster,"  *  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer. 

This  is  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  "  Asia."  We  find,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  older  poets,'  the  word  used  in  its  widest  sense  to  denote 
all  the  countries  in  the  far  East.  Either  the  Greeks,  made  familiar  with 
the  original  Asia  by  the  settlement  of  their  kindred  in  its  neighborhood, 
applied  it  as  a  generic  appellation  to  all  the  regions  beyond  it :  ^  or  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  from  the  banks  of  the  Cayster  to  the 
Halys  as  its  eastern  boundary,  difiused  the  name  of  Asia  as  far  as  that 
river,  and  thus  suggested  the  division  of  Herodotus  into  ^^  Asia  within 
the  Halys  "  and  ^^  Asia  beyond  the  Halys."  '  However  this  might  be,  the 
term  retained,  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  both  a  wider  and  a 
narrower  sense  ;  of  which  senses  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  latter 
The  Asia  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  continent  which  stretches  into 
the  remote  East  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  simply  the 
western  portion  of  that  peninsula  which,  in  modern  times,  has  received 
the  name  of  ^^  Asia  Minor." '    What  extent  of  country,  and  what  political 

1  Seo  beginning  of  Bede'sffifltory.  Minor)   hare   come  into   ose  in  the  tame 

s  Viigil  adopts  the  phrase  from  Homer.    It  way. 
does  not  appear  that  the  Roman  prose  writers  *  We  may  compare  the  case  of  "Paleft- 

erer  nsed  the  word  in  its  primitive  and  nar^  tine/'  which  at  first  meant  only  the  conntiy 

rowest  sense.  of  the  Philistines,  and  then  was  used  by  the 

>  As  in  .£schylns.  Greeks  and  Romans  to  designate  the  whole  of 

*  Haring  the  same  general  meaning  as  onr  the  land  of  Canaan, 
phrase  "  The  East"    The  words  "  Levant "  *  The  peninsula  which  we  call  Asia  Minor 

and  "  Anadoli "  (the  modem  name  of  Asia  was  never  treated  by  the  ancients  as  a  geck 
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significance,  we  are  to  assign  to  the  term,  will  be  shown  hj  a  statement  of 
a  few  historical  changes. 

The  fall  of  Croesus  reduced  the  Lydian  kingdom  to  a  Persian  satrapy. 
With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire,  this  region  west  of  the  Halys  fell 
before  the  armies  of  Alexander.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
conqueror's  death,  an  independent  dynasty  established  itself  at  Pergamus, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  At  first  their  territory  was  nar- 
row, and  Attains  I.  had  to  struggle  with  the  Gktuls  who  had  invaded  the 
peninsula,  and  with  the  neighboring  chieftains  of  Bithynia,  who  had 
invited  them.^  Antagonists  still  more  formidable  were  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  who  claimed  to  be  ^^  Kings  of  Asia,''  and  aimed  at  the  possession 
of  the  whole  peninsula.'  But  the  Romans  appeared  in  the  East,  and 
ordered  Antiochus  to  retire  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  then  conferred 
substantial  rewards  on  their  faithful  allies.  Rhodes  became  the  mistress 
of  Caria  and  Lycia,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and  Eumenes,  the  son  of  Attalus, 
received,  in  the  West  and  North-west,  Lydia  and  Mysia,  and  a  good 
portion  of  that  vague  region  in  the  interior  which  was  usually  denominat- 
ed "Phrygia,"*  —  stretching  in  one  direction  over  the  district  of 
Lycaonia.^  Then  it  was  that,  as  150  years  since  the  Margraves  of  Bran- 
denburg became  Kings  of  Prussia,  so  the  Princes  of  Pergamus  became 
"  Kings  of  Asia."  For  a  time  they  reigned  over  a  highly-civilized 
territory,  which  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  The  library  of  Pergamus  was 
the  rival  of  that  of  Alexandria :  and  Attaleia,  from  whence  we  have 
lately  seen  the  Apostle  sailing  to  Syria*  (Acts  xiv.  25,  26)  and  Troas, 
from  whence  we  shall  presently  see  him  sailing  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11), 
were  the  southern  and  northern  (or  rather  the  eastern  and  western) 
harbors  of  King  Attalus  IE.  At  length  tiie  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Romans  was  paid  by  King  Attalus  III.,  who  died  in  the  year  183  B.  c, 
and  left  by  testament  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  the  benefactors  of 

graphical  whole.  The  oommon  diyiflions  were,  driveii  beyond  the  Tatinis  by  the  Bomaiu,  we 
<'Aaia  within  the  Halys"  and  "Asia  be-  aee  it  retained  by  them,  aa  the  title  of ''King 
yond  the  Halys  "  (as  above) ;  or, "  Asia  with-  of  France  "  was  retained  bj  onr  own  Bkon- 
in  the  Tanms  "  and  "  Asia  beyond  the  Tan-  arehs  nntU  a  rery  recent  period.  See  I  Maoc 
ms."  It  is  Tery  important  to  bear  this  in  xi.  IS,  xiL  39,  xiii.  32 ;  S  Maoc.  iii.  3. 
mind  -.  for  some  interpreters  of  the  New  Tee-  *  The  case  of  Mysia,  in  oonaeqnence  of 
tament  imagine  that  the  Asia  there  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  Acts  xri.  7,  8,  will  be  ex- 
is  the  peninsnla  of  Lesser  Asia.  The  term  amined  particularly,  when  we  come  to  1Mb 
**  Asia  Minor  "  is  first  found  in  Orosius,  a  writer  part  of  St.  Paul's  journey, 
of  the  fourth  century,  though  "  Asia  M%jor  "  ^  Thus  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe  were 
b  used  by  Justin  to  denote  the  remote  and  probably  once  in  "  Asia."  See  below,  under 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent  Galatia. 

1  See  below,  p.  207.  *  Pp.  177,  178.    Another  Scripture  city, 

<  In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (rilL  6)  the  Philadelphia  of  Ber.  L  11,  iii.  7,  ^ 

we  find  Antiochus  the  Great  called  by  this  built  by  Attalus  IL  (Philadelphni). 
title.     And  eren  after  his   suocesMirs  were 
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his  house.  And  now  the  ^^  Province  of  Ana ''  appears  for  the  first  time 
as  a  new  and  significant  term  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  newly- 
acquired  possession  was  placed  under  a  prstor,  and  ultimately  a  pro- 
consul.^ The  letters  and  speeches  of  Cicero  make  us  familiar  with  the 
names  of  more  than  one  who  enjoyed  this  distinction.  One  was  the 
orator's  brother,  Quintus;  another  was  Flaccus,  whose  conduct  as 
governor  he  defended  before  the  Senate.  Some  slight  changes  in  the 
extent  of  the  province  may  be  traced.  Pamphylia  was  withdrawn  from 
this  jurisdiction.  Bhodcs  lost  her  continental  possessions,  and  Garia  was 
added  to  Asia,  while  Lycia  was  declared  independent.  The  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Phrygia  is  not  easily  determined,  and  was  probably 
variable.'  But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
meant  in  the  New  Testament  by  that  ^^Adia^*  which  St.  Paul  attempted 
to  enter  (Acts  xvi.  6),  after  passing  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia ;  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  in  his  First  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  along  with  Pontus, 
Gappadocia,  Gkdatia,  and  Bithynia;  and  which  embraced  the  ^^  seven 
churches ''  (Bev.  i.  11)  whose  angels  are  mentioned  in  the  Bevelation  of 
St.  John. 

JI.  BiTHTNiA.  —  Next  to  Asia,  both  in  proximity  of  situation  and  in  the 
order  of  its  establishment,  was  the  province  of  Bithynia.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  very  different  under  which  these  two  provinces  passed 
under  the  Boman  sceptre.  As  a  new  dynasty  established  itself  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  jSigean,  so  an  older 
dynasty  secured  its  independence  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Nicomedes  I.  was  the  king  who  invited  the  Gauls  with  whom  Attains  I. 
had  to  contend :  and  as  Attains  in.,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Pergamus, 
paid  his  debt  to  the  Bomans  by  making  them  his  heirs,  so  the  last  of  the 
Bithynian  House,  Nicomedes  m.,  left  his  kingdom  as  a  legacy  to  the 
same  power  in  the  year  75.  It  received  some  accessions  on  the  east 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates ;  and  in  this  condition  we  find  it  in  tlie  list 
given  by  Dio  of  the  provinces  of  Augustus ;  the  debatable  land  between  it 
and  Asia  being  the  district  of  Mysia,  through  which  it  is  neither  easy  nor 
necessary  to  draw  the  exact  frontier-line.'    Stretching  inland  from  the 

1  We  kwD  from  Acts  six.  98 — "there  are  '  Hence  we  find  both  the  sacred  and  heathen 

prooonsnis  (depades) "  —  that  it  was  a  pro-  writen  of  the   period   sometimes   including 

eottsnlar  or  senatorial  prorince.    The  impor-  Phrygia  in  Asia  and  sometimes  exdnding  it 

tant  distinction  between  the  emperor's  and  the  In  1  Pet.  i.  1  it  seems  to  be  indaded ;  in  AcH 

senate's  prorinces  has  been  carefollj  stated  in  ii.  9, 10,  zri.  6,  it  is  expreselj  ezdnded. 
Ch.  y.  pp.  129-81.    The  incidental  proof  in  "See  below»  on  Acts  xtL  7,  8. 

the  Acts  is  confirmed  bj  Strabo  and  Dio,  who 
tell  ns  that  Angnstos  made  Asia  a  proconsolar 
prorisoo. 
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shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphorus,  beyond  the  lakes  near  the  cities  of 
Nic»a  and  Nicomedia,  to  the  upper  ravines  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  Mount  Olympus,  it  was  a  province  rich  in  all  the  changes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Its  history  is  as  varied  as  its  scenery,  if  we  trace 
it  from  the  time  when  Hannibal  was  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Prusias,^  to 
the  establishment  of  Othman's  Mohammedan  capital  in  the  city  which 
still  bears  that  monarch's  name.  It  was  Hadrian's  favorite  province,  and 
many  monuments  remain  of  that  emperor's  partiality.*  But  we  cannot 
say  more  of  it  without  leaving  our  proper  subject.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  St.  Paul  ever  entered  it,  though  once  he  made  the  attempt.' 
Except  the  passing  mention  of  Bithynia  in  this  and  one  other  place,^  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  apostolic  writings.  Tlie  first  great  passage  of 
its  ecclesiastical  history  is  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  with  its 
governor  Pliny,  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  second 
is  the  meeting  of  the  first  general  council,  when  the  Nicene  Greed  was 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 

ni.  Pamphtua.  —  This  province  has  been  already  mentioned  (Chap. 
VI.)  as  one  of  the  regions  traversed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  missionary 
journey.  But  though  its  physical  features  have  been  described,  its 
political  limits  have  not  been  determined.  The  true  Pamphylia  of  the 
earliest  writers  is  simply  the  plain  which  borders  the  Bay  of  Attaleia,  and 
which,  as  we  have  said  (p.  142),  retreats  itself  like  a  bay  into  the  moun- 
tains. How  small  and  insignificant  this  territory  was,  may  be  seen  from 
the  records  of  the  Persian  war,  to  which  Herodotus  says  that  it  sent  only 
thirty  ships ;  while  Lycia,  on  one  side,  contributed  fifty,  and  Gilicia,  on 
the  other,  a  hundred.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  invested  with  any  wider 
significance,  till  we  approach  the  frontier  of  the  Soman  period.  A 
singular  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  king  of  Pergamus,  as  to 
whether  Pamphylia  was  really  within  or  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  de- 
cided by  the  Romans  in  favor  of  their  ally.'  This  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  generous  inclusion  of  a  good  portion  of  the  mountainous  country 
within  the  range  of  this  geographical  term.  Henceforward,  if  not  before, 
Pamphylia  comprehended  some  considerable  part  of  what  was  anciently 
called  Pisidia.    We  have  seen  that  the  Romans  united  it  to  the  kingdom 

>  The  town  of  Broutm   remindi   of  of  this  feeling.    Hudrian  took  it  from  tne  teoate, 

another  illiutrions  African  exile,  Abd-d-Kader,  and  placed  it  under  hit  own  jnriadiction.     But 

who  since  the  earthquake  (after  risiting  Paris)  when  St  Paol  passed  this  way,  it  was  under 

has  been  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Damascus  the  senate,  as  maj  be  proTed  bj  coins  both  of 

(1S55).  the  reign  of  Clandios  and  subsequent  datna. 

*  It  was  the  birthplace  of  his  fiiTorite  An-  *  Acts  zri.  7. 

tinoos;  and  coins  are  extant  which  Qlnstrate  «  1  Pet.  L  1.  *8eep.S0e.j 
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of  Asia.  It  was,  therefore,  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  death  of 
Attalus.  It  is  difScult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  was  detached  from 
that  province.  We  find  it  (along  with  certain  districts  of  Asia)  included 
in  the  military  jurisdiction  of  Cicero,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia.' 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  province  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  Its 
boundary  on  the  Pisidian  side,  or  in  the  direction  of  Phrygia,*  must  be 
left  indeterminate.  Pisidia  was  included  in  this  province :  but,  again, 
Pisidia  is  itself  indeterminate :  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  really  under  the  governor  of  Galatia.  Gilicia 
was  contiguous  to  Pamphylia  on  the  east.  Lycia  was  a  separate  region 
on  the  west,  first  as  an  appendage  to  Rhodes^  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  then  as  a  free  state  under  the  earliest  emperors ;  but  about  the  very 
time  when  Paul  was  travelling  in  these  countries,  Claudius  brought  it 
within  the  provincial  system,  and  united  it  to  Pamphylia :  *  and  inscrip- 
tions make  us  acquainted  with  a  public  officer  who  bore  the  title  of 
"  Proconsul  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia." 

IV.  Galatia.  —  We  now  come  to  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  demands  a  more  careful  attention.  Its  sacred  interest  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  others,  and  its  history  is  more  peculiar.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Galatia  were  they  who  received  the  Apostie  ^^  as  if  he  had  been 
an  angel,"  —  who,  ^^  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  plucked  out  their 
eyes  and  given  them  to  him,"  —  and  then  were  "  so  soon  removed  "  by 
new  teachers  ^^  from  him  that  called  them,  to  another  Gospel,"  —  who 
began  to  "  run  well,"  and  then  were  hindered, — who  were  "  bewitched  " 
by  that  zeal  which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte, —  and 
who  were  as  ready,  in  the  fervor  of  their  party  spirit,  to  ^^  bite  and  de- 
vour one  another,"  as  they  were  willing  to  change  their  teachers  and 
thehr  gospels.^  It  is  no  mere  fancy  which  discovers,  in  these  expressions 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  indications  of  the  character  of  that  remarkable 
race  of  mankind,  which  all  writers,  from  Cffisar  to  Thierry,  have  de- 
scribed as  susceptible  of  quick  impressions  and  sudden  changes,  with  a 
fickleness  equal  to  their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  constant  liability 

1  Ep.  adAtt.  T.  21.  *  This  we  hare  on  the  aathority  of  Die 

*  Dio  Cassias  tells  us  that  the  fVunphjlian  Cassias  and  Saetonias.  The  latter  writer  says, 
^stricts  bestowed  on  Amyntas  were  restored  that  about  the  same  time  Claadios  made  oyer 
by  Angastos  to  their  own  province.  The  to  the  senate  the  proTinces  of  Macedonia  and 
nme  author  is  referred  to  below  (n.  5)  for  a  Aduua.  Hence  we  fine  aprooonsu/at  Corinth. 
change  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Acts  xviii.  12. 

'  Pisidia  was  often  reckoned  as  a  part  of  *  At  a  later  period  Lyda  was  a  distinct 

^hiygit,  under  the  name  of  "Pisidian  Phiy-      proTinoe,  with  Myra  as  its  ca]rftal.    Bee  Ch. 

«»»•"  xxm. 

*  SeeaboTc^p.  206.  ^  Gal.  ir.  15,  L  6,  t.  7,  iiL  1,  i  7,  t  15. 
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to  that  disunion  which  is  the  froit  of  excessive  vanitj,  —  that  race,  which 
has  not  only  produced  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  modem  times,^  but 
which,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  wandering  forth  from  their  earlj 
European  seats,  burnt  Bome  and  pillaged  Delphi,  founded  an  empire  in 
Northern  Italy  more  than  co-extensive  with  Austrian  Lombardy,^  and 
another  in  Asia  Minor,  equal  in  importance  to  one  of  the  largest 
pachalics. 

For  the  "  0-alatia^'  of  the  New  Testament  was  really  the  "  Chaul*'  of 
the  East.  The  ^<  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  "  would  more  literally  and  more 
correctly  be  called  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Gauls."  When  Livy,  in  his 
account  of  the  Boman  campaigns  in  Galatia,  speaks  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
always  calls  them  ^^  Gktuls."  *  When  the  Greek  historians  speak  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  the  word  they  use  is  ^^  Galatians."  ^  The 
two  terms  are  merely  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  the  same  ^^  bar- 
barian "  appellation.* 

That  emigration  of  the  Gauls,  which  ended  in  the  settlement  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  less  famous  than  those  which  led  to  the  disasters  in  Italy  and 
Greece :  but  it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  latter  of  these  two  emigra 
tions,  and  its  results  were  more  permanent.  The  warriors  who  roamed 
over  the  Cevennes,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Gkironne,  re-appear  on  the 
Halys  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Dindymus.  They  exchange  the  super- 
stitions of  Druidism  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The 
very  name  of  the  chief  Galatian  tribe  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  earliest  history  of  France ;  and  Jerome  says  that,  in  his  own  day,  the 
language  spoken  at  Ancyra  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Treves.* 
The  Galatians  were  a  stream  from  that  torrent  of  barbarians  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  our  era,  and  which  recoiled  in 
confusion  from  the  cliffs  of  Delphi.  Some  tribes  had  previously  separated 
from  the  main  army,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace.  There  they  were 
joined  by  certain  of  the  fugitives,  and  together  they  appeared  on  the 
coasts,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  fix>m  the  rich 
plains  and  valleys  of  Bithynia.    The  wars  with  which  that  kingdom  wa^ 

1  The  French  tnTeUen  («•  Townefort  and  «  KelttB"  are  the  Mune  word.    Bee  AmoMV 

Tejder)  seem  to  write  with  patriotic  entfaiui-  Boim,  i.  523. 

asm  when  they  touch  Qalada ;  and  we  hare  *  It  is  Teiy  likely  that  there  was  sonw  Tea- 

foirad  oar  hest  materials  in  Thierry's  history.  tonic  element  in  these  emigrating  tribes,  hot  it 

*  This  was  written  before  1S59.  is  hardly  possible  now  to  distingaish  it  firom 

*  The  conntry  of  the  Galatians  was  some-  ^  the  Keltic  The  conTcrging  lines  of  distinct 
times  called  Gallogrncia.  nationalities  become  more  fidnt  as  we  ascend 

*  Some  have  erea  thought  that  the  word  towards  the  point  where  they  meet  Thierry 
translated  "  Galatia  "  in  8  Tim.  ir.  10,  means  considers  the  Tolistoboii,  whose  leader  was 
the  country  commonly  called  Ganl  Lutarins  (Luther  or  Clothair!),  to  hare  beps 

*  And  we  may  add  that  "GalatSB"  and  a Tentonic  tribe. 
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harassed,  made  their  presence  acceptable.  Nicomedes  was  the  Yortigem 
of  Asia  Minor :  and  the  two  Gaulish  chieftains,  Leonor  and  Lutar,  maj 
be  fitly  compared  to  the  two  legendary  heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
yasion.  Some  difficulties  occurred  in  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus, 
which  curiously  contrast  with  the  easy  voyages  of  our  piratic  ancestors* 
But  once  established  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Gaids  lost  no  time  in  spreading 
over  the  whole  peninsula  with  their  arms  and  devastation.  In  their  first 
crossing  over  we  have  compared  them  to  the  Saxons.  In  their  first  occu- 
pation they  may  be  more  fitly  compared  to  the  Danes.  For  they  were  a 
movable  army  rather  than  a  nation,  —  encamping,  marching,  and  plun- 
dering at  will.  They  stationed  themselves  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
and  drove  their  chariots  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  They  divided  nearly 
the  whole  peninsula  among  their  three  tribes.  They  levied  tribute  on 
cities,  and  even  on  kings.  The  wars  of  the  East  found  them  various 
occupation.  They  hired  themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  They 
were  the  royal  guards  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mamelukes  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt.* 

The  surrounding  monarchs  gradually  curtailed  their  power,  and  re- 
pressed them  within  narrower  limits.  First  Antiochus  Soter  drove  the 
Tectosages,'  and  then  Eumenes  drove  the  Trocmi  and  Tolistobii,  into  the 
central  district  which  afterwards  became  Galatia.  Their  territory  was 
definitely  marked  out  and  surrounded  by  the  other  states  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  they  retained  a  geographical  position  similar  to  that  of  Hungary  in 
the  midst  of  its  German  and  Sclavonic  neighbors.  By  degrees  they 
coalesced  into  a  number  of  small  confederate  states,  and  ultimately  into 
one  united  kingdom.'  Successive  circumstances  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Bomans  in  various  ways :  first,  by  a  religious  embassy  sent 
from  Bome  to  obtain  peaceful  possession  of  the  sacred  image  of  Cybele ; 
secondly,  by  the  campaign  of  Manlius,  who  reduced  their  power  and  left 
them  a  nominal  independence ;  and  then  through  the  period  of  hazardous 
alliance  with  the  rival  combatants  in  the  Civil  Wars.  The  first  Deiotarus 
was  made  king  by  Pompey,  fled  before  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  was  defended  before  the  conqueror  by  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which  still 
remains  to  us.  The  second  Deiotarus,  like  his  father,  was  Cicero's  friend, 
and  took  charge  of  his  son  and  nephew  during  the  Cilician  campaign. 


1  Eyen  in  the  time  of  Julias  Cmur,  we  '  Thii  does  not  seem  to  liATe  been  efibcto- 

ilnd  four  hundred  Ganls  (Galatians),  who  had  allj  the  case  tQl  after  the  campaign  of  Manlias. 

prerioaslj  been   part  of  Cleopatra's   body-  The  nation  was  for  some  time  diTided  into 

guard,  giren  for  the  same  purpose  to  Herod,  four  tetrarchies.    Deiotarus  was  the  first  solt 

Joseph.  War,  xx.  3.  ruler;  first  as  tetrsrch,  then  as  king. 

'  His  appellation  of   Soter  or  "the  Sa- 
Tiour"  was  deriyed  from  this  victory. 
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Amyntasy  who  succeeded  him,  owed  his  power  to  Antony,*  but  prudently 
went  over  to  Augustus  in  the  battle  of  Actium.  At  the  death  of 
Amyntas,  Augustus  made  some  modifications  in  the  extent  of  Gkdatia, 
and  placed  it  under  a  governor.  It  was  now  a  province,  reaching  from 
the  borders  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  to  the  neighborhood  of  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  "  cities  of  Lycaonia." ' 

Henceforward,  like  the  Western  Gktul,  this  territory  was  a  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  though  retaining  the  traces  of  its  history  in  the  character 
and  language  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  There  was  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Gaul,  that  the  latter  was 
more  rapidly  and  more  completely  assimilated  to  Italy.  It  passed  from 
its  barbarian  to  its  Boman  state,  without  being  subjected  to  any  interme- 
diate civilization.*  The  Gkuls  of  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long 
been  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  culture.  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  was  written  in  Greek.  The  contemporary  inscriptions  of 
the  province  are  usually  in  the  same  language.  The  Galatians  them- 
selves are  frequently  called  Gkdlo-Gr»cians ;  ^  and  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  province  must  have  been  of  pure  Grecian  origin.  Another 
section  of  the  population,  the  early  Phrygians,  were  probably  numerous, 
but  in  a  lower  and  more  degraded  position.  The  presence  of  great  num- 
bers of  Jews*  in  the  province,  implies  that  it  was,  in  some  respects,  fa- 
vorable for  traffic ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  district  must  have  been 
constantly  intersected  by  the  course  of  caravans  from  Armenia,  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  South.*  The  Roman  itineraries  inform  us  of  the  lines 
of  communication  between  the  great  towns  near  the  Halys  and  the  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.    These  circumstances  are  closely  connected  with  the 


1  He  reoelTed  tome  partf  of  Lycaonia  and  knowledg^e  of   Greek,  aniet   of  oome  be 

PamphyliA  in  addition  to  Galatia  Proper.    See  excepted, 
abore,  Ch.  I.  p.  22.  *  See  above,  p.  810,  n.  8. 

-  ^  The  Pamphylian  portion  was  remoTed  *  See  in  Joeephos  {AtU.  xtI.  6)  the  letter 

(■ee  above),  bat  the  Lycaonian  remained.  Thus  which  Angastns  wrote  in  fkror  of  the  Jews  of 

we  find  Pliny  reckoning  the  Lystreni  in  Gala-  Ancjrra,  and  which  wis  inscribed  on  a  pillar 

tia,  though  he  seems  to  imply  elsewhere  that  in  the  temple  of  C«sar.    We  shall  have  occa- 

the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Iconinm  was  sion  hereafter  to  mention  the  "  Monnmentnm 

in  Asia.    It  is  therefore  qnite  possible,  so  fax  Ancyrannm." 

as  geographical  difficulties  are  oonoemed,  that  *  Gordinm,  one  of  the  minor  towns  near 

the  Christian  commnnities  in  the  neighbor-  the  western  frontier,  was  a  considerable  empo- 

hood  of  Lystra  might  be  called  "  Churches  of  rium.      So  was  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the 

Galatia."     We  think,  however,  as  will   be  Eastern  Galatians,  the  Trocmi,  who   dwelt 

shown  in  the  Appendix,  that  other  difficol-  beyond  the  Halys.    The  Tolistoboii  were  the 

ties  are  decisive  against  the  view  there  men-  western  tribe,  near  the  Sangarius,  with  Pessi- 

tioned.  nus  as  their  capital.    The  chief  town  of  the 

*  The  immediate   neighborhood  of  Har-  Tectosages  in  the  centre,  and  the  metropolis 

aeilles,  which  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  of  the  nation,  was  AncynL 
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spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  shall  return  to  them  again  when  we  describe 
St.  Paul's  first  reception  in  Galatia. 

Y.  PoNTUS. — The  last  independent  dynasties  in  the  north  of  the  Pen- 
insula have  hitherto  appeared  as  friendly  or  subservient  to  the  Boman 
power.  Asia  and  Bithynia  were  voluntarily  ceded  by  Attains  and  Nice-, 
modes ;  and  Oalatia,  on  the  death  of  Amyntas,  quietly  fell  into  the  station 
of  a  province.  But  when  we  advance  still  farther  to  the  East,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  monarch  who  presented  a  formidable  and  protracted 
opposition  to  Borne.  The  war  with  Mithridates  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  wars  in  which  the  Bepublic  was  ever  engaged ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  struggle  that  Pompey  brought  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  under 
the  Boman  yoke.  In  placing  Pontus  among  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
at  this  exact  point  of  St.  Paul's  life,  we  are  (strictly  speaking)  guilty  of 
an  anachronism.  For  long  after  the  western  portion  of  the  empire  of 
Mithridates  was  united  partly  with  Bithynia  and  partly  with  Gkdatia,^  the 
r^on  properly  called  Pontus'  remained  under  the  government  of  inde- 
pendent chieftains.  Before  the  Apostle's  death,  however,  it  was  really 
made  a  province  by  Nero.*  Its  last  king  was  that  Polemo  11.  who  was 
alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  as  the  contemptible  husband  of 
one  of  Herod's  grand-daughters.^  In  himself  he  is  quite  imworthy  of 
Buch  particular  notice,  but  he  demands  our  attention,  not  only  because, 
as  the  last  independent  king  in  Asia  Minor,  he  stands  at  one  of  the  turn- 
ing-points of  history,  but  also  because,  through  his  marriage  with  Bere- 
nice, he  must  have  had  some  connection  with  the  Jewish  population  of 
Pontus,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  We  cannot  forget  that  Jews  of  Pontus  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,*  that  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Pontus 
were  addressed  by  St  Peter  in  his  first  epistle,*  and  that  ^^  a  Jew  bom  in 

1  See  aboTe,  under  Pamphjlia,  for  the  independent  monarchs  had  oeaied  to  reign.    In 

addition  to  that  prorince.    A  tractofconntrj,  the  division  of  Constantine,  Pontas  formed 

•ear  the  Haljs,  henceforward  ealled  Pontnf  two  provinces,  one  called  Helenopontos  in 

GalaticDBy  was   added   to   the   kingdom   of  honor  of  his  mother,  the  other  still  retaining 

Deiotams.  the  name  of  Pontas  Polemoniacns. 

'  Originallj,  this  district  near  the  Enxine  *  P.  23,  and  p.  23,  n.  3.    In  or  abont  the 

wasconsidered  a  part  of  Cappadoda,  and  called  year  60  a.d.  we  find  Berenice  again  with 

"Gappadoda  on  the  sea  (Pontos)."      The  Agrippa  in  Judsa,  on  the  occasion  of  St 

name  Pontas  gradnallj  came  into  nse,  with  Paal's  defence  at  CsBsarea.    Acts  xxv.,  xzvL 

the  rising  p6wer  of  the  ancestors  of  Mithridates  It  is  probable  that  she  was  with  Polemo  in 

the  Great  Pontas  about  the  year  52,  when  St  Ptal  was 

*  It  is  probably  fanpossible  to  determine  travelling  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  bonndaiy  whidi  was  nltimatelj  arranged  *  Acts  iL  9. 

between  the  two  contignoos  provinces  of  Pon-  *  1  PM.  L  1. 

tns  and   Cappadoda,  when  the  last  of  the 
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Pontus  "  ^  became  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  associates  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles. 

YI.  Cappadocia.  —  Grossing  the  country  southwards  firom  &e  birth- 
place of  Aquila  towards  that  of  St.  Paul,  we  traverse  the  wide  and  Taried 
region  which  formed  the  province  of  Gappadocia,  intermediate  between 
Pontus  and  Gilicia.  The  period  of  its  provincial  existence  began  m  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Its  last  king  was  Archelaus,*  the  contemporary  of  the 
Jewish  tetrarch  of  the  same  name.*  Extending  fix>m  the  frontier  of 
Galatia  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain 
of  Taurus,  it  was  the  largest  province  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  its  dties 
are  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history.^  But  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
only  twice  alluded  to,  once  in  the  Acts,*  and  once  in  the  Epistles.* 

VII.  GiuoiA.  — A  single  province  yet  remains,  in  one  respect  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  for  its  chief  city  was  the  Apostle's  native  town.  For 
this  reason  the  reader's  attention  was  invited  long  ago  to  its  geography 
and  history.''  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  further. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  Servilius  destroyed  the  robbers  in 
the  mountains,  and  Pompey  the  pirates  on  the  coast.*  And  enough  has 
been  said  of  the  conspicuous  period  of  its  provincial  condition,  when  Giceio 
came  down  from  Gappadocia  through  the  great  pass  of  Mount  Taurus,' 
and  the  letters  of  his  correspondents  in  Rome  were  forwarded  from  Tarsoi 
to  his  camp  on  the  Pyramus.  Nearly  all  the  light  we  possess  concerning 
the  fortunes  of  Roman  Gilicia  is  concentrated  on  that  particular  time.  We 
know  the  names  of  hardly  any  of  its  later  governors.  One  of  the  few  al- 
lusions to  its  provincial  condition  about  the  time  of  Glaudius  and  Nero, 
which  we  can  adduce  from  any  ancient  writer,  is  that  passage  in  the  Acts, 
where  Felix  is  described  as  inquiring  "  of  what  province  "  St  Paul  was. 
The  use  of  the  strict  political  term  '*  informs  us  that  it  was  a  separate 
province ;  but  the  term  itself  is  not  so  explicit  as  to  enable  us  to  state 
whether  the  province  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  &e  Senate  or  the  Em- 
peror." 

1  Acta  ztUL  S.  •  Aeti  ti.  9. 

*  He  was  made  king  by  Antomj,  and  fifty  *  1  Pet  i  1. 

yean  afterwards  was  snmiDOiied  to  Rome  \^  ▼  Pp.  19-S8.    See  also  46, 46. 

Tiberius,  who  had  been   ofiteded   by  some  *  Pp.  19,  20. 

disrespect  shown  to  himself  in  the  island  of  *  See  below,  pp.  222,  223. 

Rhodes.  ^  'Eifapxia.    Acts  xziiL  64,  the  only  pai- 

*  Matt.  ii.  22.  sage  where  the  word  occors  in  the  New  Testa> 

*  Especially  Nyssa,  Naiiansns,  and  Neocns-  ment  For  the  technical  meaning  of  the  tsn^ 
area,  the  cities  of  the  three  Grqgories,  and  see  abore,  p.  180,  n.  4. 

Casarea,  the  dty  of  Basfl,  —  to  say  nothing  n  ^e  should  be  disposed  to  infer  firom  s 

uf  Tyana  and  Bamosata.  passage  in  Agrippa's  speech  to  the  Jews  f  Jo> 
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With  this  last  division  of  the  Heptarchy  of  Asia  Minor  we  are  brought 
to  the  starting-point  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey.  Gilicia  is 
contiguous  to  Syria,  and  indeed  is  more  naturally  connected  with  it  than 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor .^  We  might  illustrate  this  connection  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero ;  but  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the 
Apostolic  Decree,  recently  enacted  at  Jerusalem,  was  addressed  to  tlie 
Gentile  Christians  ^^  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia,"  *  and  that  Paul 
and  Silas  travelled  ^^  through  Syria  and  Cilida  "  *  in  the  early  part  of  their 
progress. 

This  second  missionary  journey  originated  in  a  desire  expressed  by 
Paul  to  Barnabas,  that  they  should  revisit  all  the  cities  where  they  had 
preached  the  Oospel  and  founded  churches.^  He  felt  that  he  was  not 
called  to  spend  a  peaceful,  though  laborious,  life  at  Antioch,  but  that  his 
true  work  was  ^^  far  off  among  the  (Gentiles."  *  He  knew  that  his  cam- 
paigns were  not  ended,  —  that,  as  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must 
not  rest  from  his  war£Eu*e,  but  must  '^  endure  hardness,"  that  he  might 
please  Him  who  had  called  him.*  As  a  careful  physician,  he  remembered 
that  they,  whose  recovery  from  sin  had  been  begun,  might  be  in  danger 
of  relapse ;  or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  and  to  adopt  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  he  said, — '<  Come,  let  us  get  up  early  to 
the  vineyards :  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish."  ^  The  words  actually  re- 
corded as  used  by  St.  Paul  on  this  occasion  are  these : — ^'  Come,  let  us 
turn  back  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city,  where  we  have  announced 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  let  us  see  how  they  fare."*  We  notice  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of  that  tender  solicitude  concerning  his  con- 
verts, that  earnest  longing  to  behold  their  faces,  which  appears  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  afterwards,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  features  of  his  character.  Paul  was  the 
speaker,  and  not  Barnabas.  The  feelings  of  Barnabas  might  not  be  so 
deep,    nor  his    anxiety  so  urgent.'     Paul  thought  doubtless  of  the 

•epb.    War,  !L  16,  4),  where  he  says  that  See  hit   excellent   renuurki    on    the  nbole 

COida,  «•  well  as  Bithynia,  Pamphjlia,  Ac.,  passage. 

was  "  kept  trilmtaiy  to  the  Bomans  without  ^  "  Let  us  go  11019  ai  lati "  would  he  a 
an  annj,"  that  it  was  one  of  the  Senate's  correct  translation.  The  words  seem  to  ex- 
proTinoes.  Other  eridence,  however,  tends  press  something  like  impatience,  especially 
the  other  way,  especially  an  inscription  foond  when  we  compare  it  with  the  words  "  after 
at  Caerleon  in  Monmonthshire.  For  ftiller  some  days  "  which  precede.  The  tender  feel- 
details  we  mnst  refer  to  the  larger  editions.  ing  implied  in  the  phrase  rendered  "  how  they 
^  See  p.  98,  comparing  Acts  ix.  30  with  do"  fully  justifies  what  we  have  said  in  .the 
GaL  i.  SI.  text. 

'  Acts  XT.  SS.  *  Acu  XT.  41.  *  We  might  almost  he  inclined  to  suspect 

^  Acts  XT.  86.  *  Acts  xxiL  SI.  that  Paul  had  preriously  uiged  the  same  pro- 

•  S  Tim  ii.  8, 4.  posal  on  Barnabas,  and  that  he  had  hesitated 

f  Cant  Tii  IS,  quoted  by  Matthew  Heniy.  to  comply. 
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Pisidians  and  Ljcaonians,  as  he  thought  aftenrards  at  Athens  and 
Corinth  of  the  Thessalonians,  from  whom  he  had  been  lately  '^  taken,  — 
m  presence  not  in  heart, — endeavoring  to  see  their  fSetce  with  great 
desire,  —  night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  he  might  see  their  &ce, 
and  might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith."  ^  He  was  '^  not 
ignorant  of  Satan's  devices."*  He  feared  lest  by  any  means  the  Tempt- 
er had  tempted  them,  and  his  labor  had  been  in  vain.*  He  ^^  stood  in 
doubt  of  them,"  and  desired  to  be  '^  present  with  them  "  once  more.^ 
His  w^sh  was  to  revisit  every  city  where  converts  had  been  made.  We 
are  reminded  here  of  the  importance  of  continuing  a  religious  work  when 
once  begun.  We  have  had  the  institution  of  presbyters,*  and  of  coun- 
cils,* brought  before  us  in  the  sacred  narrative;  and  now  we  have  an 
example  of  that  system  of  church  visitation,  of  the  happy  efiects  of  which 
we  have  still  some  experience,  when  we  see  weak  resolutions  strength- 
ened, and  expiring  faith  rekindled,  in  confirmations  at  home,  or  in  mis- 
sionary settlements  abroad. 

This  plan,  however,  of  a  combined  visitation  of  the  churches  was 
marred  by  an  outbreak  of  human  infirmity.  The  two  apostolic  friends 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  quarrel,  which  proved  that  they 
were  indeed,  as  they  had  lately  told  the  Lystrians,  ^'  men  of  like  passions" 
with  others.^  Barnabas  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  journey  unless 
he  were  accompanied  by  his  relation  Mark.  Paul  could  not  consent  to 
the  companionship  of  one  who  ^^  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia, 
and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work : "  *  and  neither  of  them  could 
yield  his  opinion  to  the  other.  This  quarrel  was  much  more  closely 
connected  with  personal  feelings  than  that  which  had  recently  occurred 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,*  and  it  was  proportionally  more  violent 
There  is  little  doubt  that  severe  words  were  spoken  on  the  occasion.  It 
is  unwise  to  be  over-anxious  to  dilute  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to 
exempt  even  Apostles  frx)m  blame.  By  such  criticism  we  lose  much  of 
the  instruction  which  the  honest  record  of  their  lives  was  intended  to 
convey.  We  are  taught  by  this  scene  at  Antioch,  that  a  good  work  may 
be  blessed  by  Gk>d,  though  its  agents  are  encompassed  with  infirmity,  and 
that  changes,  which  are  violent  in  their  beginnings,  may  be  overruled  for 
the  best  results.  Without  attempting  to  balance  too  nicely  the  faults  on 
either  side,  our  simplest  course  is  to  believe  that,  as  in  most  quarrels, 
fliere  was  blame  with  both.    Paul's  natural  disposition  was  impetuous 

s  1  Theu.  !L  17,  ffi.  10.  •  Acta  xr.    See  Cluip-  VH 

•JCor.  illl.  ^Actiziy.  15. 

•  1  Theu.  itt.  5.  •  Acta  xr.  96  with   zliL    It.     Set  pp. 


•  GM.  ir.  20.  144, 146. 

^  Aetf  ziT.iS.  Sen  p.  176,  and  Chap.  Xm.  *  Pp.  19S-800. 
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and  impatient,  easily  kindled  to  indignation,  and  (possibly)  overbearing. 
Barnabas  had  shown  his  weakness  when  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
Peter  and  the  Judaizers.^  The  remembrance  of  the  indirect  censure  he 
then  received  may  have  been  perpetually  irritated  by  the  consciousness 
that  his  position  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  friend  who  rebuked  him.  Once  he  was  spoken  of  as  chief  of  those 
^^  prophets  at  Antioch/' '  among  whom  Saul  was  the  last :  now  his  name 
was  scarcely  heard,  except  when  he  was  mentioned  as  the  companion  of 
Paul.'  In  short,  this  is  one  of  those  quarrels  in  which,  by  placing  our- 
selves in  imagination  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  we  can  alternately 
justify  both,  and  easily  see  that  the  purest  Christian  zeal,  when  combined 
with  human  weakness  and  partiality,  may  have  led  to  the  misunder- 
standing. How  could  Paul  consent  to  take  with  him  a  companion  who 
would  really  prove  an  embarrassment  and  a  hinderance  ?  Such  a  task  as 
that  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Gk>d  in  a  hostile  world  needs  a  resolute 
wiU  and  an  undaunted  courage.  And  the  work  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  any  experiments.^  Mark  had  been  tried  once  and  found 
wanting.  '^  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood.''^  And  Barnabas  would  not  be 
without  strong  ai^^uiQcnts  to  defend  the  justice  of  his  claims.  It  was 
hard  to  expect  him  to  resign  his  interest  in  one  who  had  cost  him  much 
anxiety  and  many  prayers.  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  his  young  kins- 
man approving  himself  as  a  missionary  of  Christ.  Now,  too,  he  had  been 
won  back  to  a  willing  obedience,  —  he  had  come  from  his  home  at  Jeru- 
salem,— he  was  ready  now  to  face  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
enterprise.  To  repel  him  in  the  moment  of  his  repentance  was  surely 
"  to  break  a  bruised  reed  "  and  to  '^  quench  the  smoking  flax."  * 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  obstinacy  with  which  each  of  the 
disputants,  when  his  feelings  were  once  excited,  clung  to  his  opinion  as 
to  a  sacred  truth.  The  only  course  which  now  remained  was  to  choose 
two  different  paths  and  to  labor  independently ;  and  the  Church  saw 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  separation  of  its  two  great  missionaries 
to  the  Heathen.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
parted,  like  enemies,  in  anger  and  hatred,  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
made  a  deliberate  and  amicable  arrangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their 


1  GaL  Si.  18.    P.  199.  •  See  p.  185. 

'  Acts  xiiL    Pp.  ISl,  1S2.    Moreorer,  «•  *  A  timid  companion  in  the  boor  of  danger 

a  friena  snggesta,  St.  Panl  was  nnder  personal  is  one  of  the  greatest  erils.    Matthew  Henry 

obligationg  to  Barnabas  for  Introdacing  him  quotes  ProT.  zxv.  19 :    "  Confidence  in  an 

to  the  AposUes  (Acts  ix.  27),  and  the  feelings  unfledthftil  man,  in  time  of  trouble,  is  like  n 


of  Barnabas  would  be  deeply  hurt  if  he  thought      broken  tooth  and  like  a  foot  out  of  joint' 
bis  iHoidship  slighted.  •  Luke  ix.  62.  •  Katt.  xu.  SO. 
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first  mission  between  them,  Paul  taking  the  continental,  and  Barnabas 
the  insular,  part  of  the  proposed  visitation.^  Of  this  at  least  we  are 
certain,  that  the  quarrel  was  overruled  by  Divine  Providence  to  a  good 
result.  One  stream  of  missionary  labor  had  been  divided,  and  the 
regions  blessed  by  the  waters  of  life  were  proportionally  multiplied.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  Barnabas  afterwards^  as  of  an  Apostle  actively  engaged 
in  his  Master's  service.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  his  life 
beyond  the  moment  of  his  sailing  for  Cyprus ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  to  hun  not  only  the  confirming  of  the  first  converts,*  but  the 
full  establishment  of  the  Church  in  his  native  island.  At  Paphos  the 
impure  idolatry  gradually  retreated  before  the  presence  of  Christianity ; 
and  Salamis,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Christian  Levite  *  is  shown,*  has 
earned  an  eminent  place  in  Christian  history,  through  the  writings  of  its 
bishop,  Epiphanius.*  Mark,  too,  who  began  his  career  as  a  '^  minister '' 
of  the  Gospel  in  this  island,^  justified  the  good  opinion  of  his  kinsman. 
Yet  the  severity  of  Paul  may  have  been  of  eventual  service  to  his 
character,  in  leading  him  to  feel  more  deeply  the  serious  importance  of 
the  work  he  had  undertaken.  And  the  time  came  when  Paul  himsdf 
acknowledged,  with  afiectionate  tenderness,  not  only  that  he  had  again 
become  his  ^'  fellow-laborer,"  *  but  that  he  was  ^^  profitable  to  the  minis- 
try," •  and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  own  "  comfort."  *• 

It  seems  that  Barnabas  was  the  first  to  take  his  departure.  The 
feeling  of  the  minority  of  the  Church  was  evidently  with  St.  Paul,  for 
when  ho  had  chosen  Silas  for  his  companion,  and  was  ready  to  begin  his 
journey,  he  was  specially  <'  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of 
Qod."^^  The  visitation  of  Cyprus  having  now  been  undertaken  by 
others,  his  obvious  course  was  not  to  go  by  sea  in  the  direction  of  Perga 
or  Attaleia,^  but  to  travel  by  the  Eastern  passes  directly  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Iconium.    It  appears,  moreover,  that  he  had  an  important  work 

1  If  BamabASTidtedSalamit  and  Paphos,  rdadon  to  him  aa  a  witnets  in  which  Silat  did 

and  if  Paal,  after  passing  throngh  Derbe,  Lya-  Co  Panl. 

tra,  and  Iconinm,  went  as  ftr  as  Antioch  in  *  Acts  ir.  86. 

Pisidia  (see  below),  the  whole  drcnit  of  the  *  MS.  note  from  Capt  OraTes,  B.N. 

proposed  visitation  was  actnallj  aooomplished,  *  The  name  of  this  celebrated  father  has 

for  it  does  not  appear  that  anj  oonTerts  had  been  given  to  one  of  the  promontories  of  the 

been  made  at  Perga  and  Attaleia.  island,  the  ancient  Acamas. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  6 :  whence  also  it  appears  that  ^  Acts  ziii.  6. 
Barnabas,  like  St  Paul,  supported  himself  bj  *  Philemon  S4. 

the  labor  of  his  hands.  *  S  Tim.  iv.  11.    Seep.  144,  n.  11. 

*  Panl    took   the  eopjr  of  the  Apostolic  ^  CoL  ir  10, 11. 
Decree  into  Cilida.    If  the  Jndaiaing  tendency  "  Acta  xv.  40. 

had  shown  itself  in  Cyprus,  Barnabas  would  ^  If  no  other  causes  had  occurred  to  deler> 

still  be  able  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  the      mine  the  dimction  of  his  Jonmej,  there  miglit 
xivncfl,  and  Kark  would  stand  in  the  same      be  no  Tessel  at  Antioch  or  Seleodn  bound  te 
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to  accomplish  in  Oilicia.  The  earlj  Ibrtnnes  of  Ohristiauity  ia  that 
province  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  city  of  Antioch  and  the  per- 
sonal labors  of  St.  Paul.  When  he  withdrew  from  Jerusalem,  '^  three 
years "  after  his  conversion,  his  residence  for  some  time  was  in  ^^  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia."  ^  He  was  at  Tarsus  in  the  course  of  that 
residence,  when  Barnabas  first  brought  him  to  Antioch.'  The  churches 
founded  by  the  Apostle  in  his  native  province  must  often  have  been 
visited  by  him ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to  travel  from  Antioch  to  Tarsus,  than 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  or  even  from  Tarsus  to  Iconium.  Thus  the 
religious  movements  in  the  Syrian  metropolis  penetrated  into  Cilicia. 
The  same  great  '^  prophet "  had  been  given  to  both,  and  the  Christians 
in  both  were  bound  together  by  the  same  feelings  and  the  same  doc- 
trines. When  the  Judaizing  agitators  came  to  Antioch,  the  result  was 
anxiety  and  perplexity,  not  only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Cilicia.  This  is 
nowhere  literally  stated ;  but  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred.  We  are, 
indeed,  only  told  that  certain  men  came  down  with  fSalse  teaching  fix>m 
Judaa  to  Antioch.'  But  the  Apostolic  Decree  is  addressed  to  '^  die 
Gentiles  of  Cilicia  "  ^  as  well  as  those  of  Antioch,  thus  implying  that  the 
Judaizing  spirit,  with  its  mischievous  consequences,  had  been  at  work 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Syria.  And,  doubtless,  the  attacks  on  St.  Paul's 
apostolic  character  had  accompanied  the  attack  on  apostolic  truth,*  and  a 
uew  fulfilment  of  the  proverb  was  nearly  realized,  that  a  prophet  in  his 
own  coimtry  is  without  honor.  He  had,  therefore,  no  ordinary  work 
to  accomplish  as  he  went  ^^  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the 
churches ; "  *  and  it  must  have  been  with  much  comfort  and  joy  that  he 
was  able  to  carry  with  him  a  document,  emanating  from  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  which  justified  the  doctrine  he  had  taught,  and  accredited 
his  personal  character.  Nor  was  he  alone  as  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
but  Silas  was  with  him  also,  ready  ^'  to  tell  the  same  things  by  mouth."  ^ 
It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Silas  to 
^^  abide  still  at  Antioch "  *  when  Judas  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
accompany  St.  Paul'  on  his  northward  journey.  For  when  the  Cilician 
Christians  saw  their  countryman  arrive  without  his  companion  Barnabas, 
whose  name  was  coupled  with  his  own  in  the  apostolic  letter ,^^  their  confi- 

Pamphjlia;  a  drcamstanoe  not  always  soffi-  time.    Much  might  be  aooompliahed  during 

dendj  talcen  into  aooonnt  bj  thoae  who  hare  the  rendenoe  at  Antioch  (xt.  36),  which  might 

written  on  St  Paul's  royages.  Teiy  well  include  journeys  to  Tarsus.    But  we 

1  Gal.  i.  81 ;  Acts  ix.  30.    See  pp.  97-99.  are  distinctly  told  that  the  churches  of  Cilicia 

'  Acts  zi  35.    See  p.  110.  were  "confirmed  "  by  St  Paul,  when  he  was 

*  Acts  XT.  1.  on  his  way  to  those  of  Lycaonia. 
«  Aces  XT  93.                        •Pp.  185, 194.  ^  Acta  xt.  27. 

*  Acts  XT.  41.    The  work  of  allaying  the  *  Or  to  return  thither.    See  p.  198,  n.  9. 
Jodaisiiig  spirit  in  Cilida  would  reqnhne  some  *  Acts  xt.  40.  ^  Acts  xt.  95. 
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dence  might  have  been  shaken,  occasion  might  hare  been  given  to  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  to  slander  St.  Paul,  had  not  Silas  been  present,  as 
one  of  those  who  were  authorized  to  testify  that  both  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  ^^  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."* 

Where  "the  churches"  were,  which  he  "confirmed"  on  his  journey, 
—  in  what  particular  cities  of  "Syria  and  Oilicia,"  —  we  are  not  in- 
formed. After  leaving  Antioch  by  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes,*  he 
would  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  gorge  which  was  anciently  called  the 
"  Syrian  Gates,"  and  is  now  known  as  the  Beilan  Pass.'  Then  he  would 
come  to  Alexandria  and  Issus,  two  cities  that  were  monuments  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror;  one  as  retaining  his  name,  the  other  as  the 
scene  of  his  victory.  After  entering  the  Oilician  plain,  he  may  have 
visited  Adana,  JEgs^,  or  Mopsuetia,  three  of  the  conspicuous  cities  on  the 
old  Roman  roads.^  With  all  these  places  St.  Paul  must  have  been  more 
or  less  familiar :  probably  there  were  Christians  in  all  of  them,  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  decree,  and  ready  to  receive  the  consolation  it  was 
intended  to  bring.  And  one  other  city  must  certainly  have  been  visited. 
If  there  were  churches  anywhere  in  Gilicia,  there  must  have  been  one  at 
Tarsus.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province ;  Paul  had  resided  there^ 
perhaps  for  some  years,  since  the  time  of  his  conversion ;  and  if  he 
loved  his  native  place  well  enough  to  speak  of  it  witli  something  like 
pride  to  the  Boman  officer  at  Jerusalem,*  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
its  religious  welfare.  Among  the  "  Gentiles  of  Gilicia,"  to  whom  the 
letter  which  he  carried  was  addressed,  the  (Gentiles  of  Tarsus  had  no 
mean  place  in  his  affections.  And  his  heart  must  have  overflowed  with 
thankfulness,  if,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  since  his  childhood,  he  knew  that  many  households  were  around 
him  where  the  Gospel  had  come  "  not  in  word  only  but  in  power,"  aud 
the  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
slave,  had  been  purified  and  sanctified  by  Christian  love.    No  doubt  the 

^  Aeti  XT.  M.  *  If  the  itinenuries  are  examined  and  ooa- 

*  See  the  deecriptkm  of  ancient  Antioeh  pared  together,  the  Roman  roads  will  bt 
aboTe,  Chap.  TV.  p.  118;  also  p.  124.  obserred  to  diffose  themselTea  among  theat 

*  The  "Syrian  Gatm"  are  the  entrance  in-  diflferent  towns  in  the  Cilician  plain,  and  them 
to  CUicia  from  Syria,  as  the  "  Cilkian  Gates"  to  come  together  again  at  the  bend  of  the  haj, 
are  ftom  Cappadoeia.  The  latter  pass,  how-  before  thej  enter  the  Syrian  Gates.  Mopsao- 
erer,  is  bj  £ur  the  grander  and  more  important  tia  and  Adana  were  in  the  direct  road  fro» 
of  the  two.  Intermediate  between  these  two,  Issns  to  Tarsus ;  JEga  was  on  the  ooast-rottl 
in  the  angle  where  Tanms  and  Amanos  meet,  to  Soli.  BaisB  also  was  an  important  tomm 
is  the  pass  into  Syria  by  which  Darius  fled  titnated  to  the  S.  of  Issns. 

after  the  battle  of  Issns.    Both  entrances  from  *  Acts  xxL  S9. 

Syria  into  Cilida  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  as 
wdl  as  the  great  entrance  ftom  Cappadoda. 
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city  still  retained  all  the  aspect  of  the  cities  of  that  day,  where  art  and 
amusement  were  consecrated  to  a  false  religion.  The  symbols  of  idolatry 
remained  in  the  public  places,  —  statues,  temples,  and  altars,  —  and 
the  various  ^'  objects  of  devotion,''  which  in  all  Oreek  tovms,  as  well  as 
in  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23),  were  conspicuous  on  every  side.  But  the 
silent  revolution  was  begun.  Some  families  had  already  turned  ^^  from 
idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  *  The  "  dumb  idols  "  to  which, 
as  GentUes,  they  had  been  "  carried  away  even  as  they  were  led," '  had 
been  recognized  as  ^^  nothing  in  the  world,"  *  and  been  ^'  cast  to  the  moles 
and  to  the  bats."  *  The  homes  which  had  once  been  decorated  with  the 
emblems  of  a  vain  mythology,  were  now  bright  with  the  better  ornaments 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  And  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  rejoiced  in 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  grace  which  had  been  triumphant 
in  the  household  should  prevail  against  principalities  and  powers, — 
when  '^  every  knee  should  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  He  is  Lord,  to  tlie  glory  of  God  the  Father."  * 

But  it  has  pleased  God  tiiat  we  should  know  more  of  the  details  of 
early  Christianity  in  the  wilder  and  remoter  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
these  regions  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  were  turned  after  he  had  accom- 
plished the  work  of  confirming  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The 
task  now  before  him  was  the  visitation  of  the  churches  he  had  formed  in 


1  1  Thett.  i  9. 

*  1  Cktr.  ziL  S. 
»  I  Cor.  Tui.  4. 

*  bai.  ii.  20.  These  remarki  hmtt  been 
niggested  bj  a  recent  diacorery  of  mnch  inter- 
est tt  Tarsus.  In  a  monnd  which  had  formerlj 
rested  against  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  since 
nemored,  was  discorered  a  large  collection  of 
terracotta  figures  and  lamps.  At  first  these  were 
thought  to  be  a  sherd-wreck,  or  the  refuse  of 
lome  Ceramicus  or  pottery-work.  But,  on  ob- 
•erring  that  the  lamps  had  been  used,  and  that 
the  earthenware  gods  {DiJietUes)  bore  no  trace 
ot  haTing  been  rejected  because  of  defectiTe 
workmanship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  eri- 
dently  been  used,  it  has  been  imagined  that 
these  terrarcottas  must  have  been  thrown  away, 
as  connected  with  idolatry,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  conyersion  to  Christianity.  The  figures 
•re  such  as  these,  —  a  head  of  Pan,  still  show- 
ing the  mortar  by  which  it  was  set  up  in  some 
garden  or  rineyard ;  the  boy  Mercury ;  Cybe- 
le,  Jupiter,  Ceres  crowned  with  com,  Apollo 
with  rays,  a  lion  derouring  a  bull  (predsely 
•inular  to  that  engrared,  p.  28),  with  other 


■jmbols  of  general  or  local  mythology.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  ears,  legs,  Ac,  which 
teem  to  haye  been  yotiye  offerings,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to 
remoye;  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  or 
incense-burners,  with  a  carbonaceous  sttdn  on 
them. 

The  date  when  these  things  were  thrown 
"  to  the  moles  and  bats  '*  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  dressing  of  the  hair  in  one  of 
the  female  figures,  which  is  that  of  the  period 
of  the  early  emperors,  as  shown  in  busts  of 
Domitia,  or  Julia,  the  wife  of  Titus,  the  same 
that  is  censured  by  the  Roman  satirist  and  by 
the  Christian  Apostle.  Some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  of  an  earlier  period. 

We  owe  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
remains,  and  the  foregoing  criticisms  on  them 
(by  Mr.  Abington,  of  Hanley,  in  Stafibrd- 
shire),  to  the  kindness  of  W.  B.  Barker,  Esq., 
who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  Tarsus, 
and  who  has  recently  giyen  much  information 
on  the  history  of  Cilicia  in  his  w^k  entitled 
Larti  and  Penatei. 

»  PhU.  ii.  10, 11.  ^  J 
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conjunction  with  Barnabas.    We  proceed  to  follow  him  in  his  second 
journey  across  Mount  Taurus. 

The  vast  mountain-barrier  which  separates  the  sonnj  plains  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphjlia  from  the  central  table-land  has  frequently  been  men- 
tioned.^ On  the  former  journey*  St.  Paul  travelled  fix>m  the  Pamphylia 
plain  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  thence  by  Iconium  to  Lystra  and  Derbe 
His  present  course  across  the  mountains  was  more  to  the  eastward ;  and 
the  last-mentioned  cities  were  visited  first.  More  passes  than  one  lead  up 
into  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  through  the  chain  of  Taurus  from  Cilicia.* 
And  it  has  been  supposed^  that  the  Apostle  travelled  through  one  of  the 
minor  passes,  which  quits  the  lower  plain  at  Pompeiopolis,*  and  enters  the 
upland  plain  of  Iconium,  not  far  from  the  conjectural  site  of  Derbe.  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  by  any  other  than 
the  ordinary  road.  A  traveller  wishing  to  reach  the  Yalais  conveniently 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  would  rather  go  by  the  Simplon, 
than  by  the  difficult  path  across  the  Monte  Moro ;  and  there  is  one  great 
pass  in  Asia  Minor  which  may  be  called  the  Simplon  *  of  Mount  Taurus, 
described  as  a  rent  or  fissure  in  the  moimtain-chain,  extending  fi^m 
north  to  south  through  a  distance  of  eighty  miles/  and  known  in  ancient 
days  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Gilician  Gkites/'  —  which  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  easiest  and  most  convenient  entrance  from  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  to  the  level  by  the  seashore,  where  the  traveller 
pauses  before  he  enters  Syria.  The  securing  of  this  pass  was  the  great- 
est cause  of  anxiety  to  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  into  Babylonia  to  de- 
throne his  brother.*  Through  this  gorge  Alexander  descended  to  that 
Gilician  plain,  which  has  been  finally  described  by  a  Greek  historian  as  a 
theatre  soade  by  Nature's  hand  for  the  drama  of  great  battles.  Gicero 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  as  he  tells  his  firiend  Atticus  in  a 

1  Espedillj  pp.  19»  46,  98, 14S-151,  165,          •  lir.  Aimwortfa  pointi  out  mmt  intensl 

176-177.  log  partSciilan  of  iMemblanoe  and  ooDtrMl 

*  Acts  ziiL  14.  betfraen  the  Alpf  and  this  part  of  the  Tanrva 

*  The  principal  paiiM  an  eaomefaled  In      TravA  and  Betmnkm  in  Ana   Mhor,  fe. 


the  Modem  Tnmikr.  (1842),  ii.  80. 

*  Wieseler  thinkf  that  this  wonld  be  the  *  (kiik.OMtafj\nih»E^^kraUiE3^edUim, 
route  adopted,  becanae  it  leadi  meet  direetlj  to  L  868. 

Derbe  (Dirle).    Bnt,  in  the  first  place,  the  *  Mannert  and  Forbiger  both  think  that  hs 

site  of  this  town  is  very  doabtfhl ;  and,  see-  went  bj  a  pass  more  to  the  east ;  bnt  the  ai>> 

ondlj,  the  shortest  road  across  a  mountain-  goments  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  for  the  identitj  of 

chain  is  not  necessarily  the  best.    The  road  Dana  with  Tyana,  and  the  coincidence  of  the 

by  the  Gilician  Gates  was  carefbllj  made  and  route  of  Cyrus  with  the  "  Cilidan  Qates," 

kept  up,  and  enters  the  Lycaonian  plain  near  appear  to  be  oondusiTe.    Traods  in  Ae  Tmek 

where  Derbe  must  haye  been  situated.  jv.,  p.  40. 

*  For  Pompeiopolis  or  Soli,  see  p.  SO,  and 
the' note. 
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letter  written  with  characteristic  vanily.  And  to  turn  to  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  the  first  Roman 
emperors:  twice,  at  least,  this  pass  has  been  the  pivot  on  which  the 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  the  East  seemed  to  turn,  —  once,  in  the  war 
described  bj  obscure  historians,^  when  a  pretender  at  Antioch  made  the 
Taurus  his  defence  against  the  Emperor  of  Borne  ;  and  once  in  a  war 
which  we  remember,  when  a  pretender  at  Alexandria  fortified  it  and 
advanced  bejond  it  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  Sultan.^  In  the  wars 
between  the  Crescent  and  the  Gross,  which  have  filled  up  much  of  the 
intervening  period,  this  defile  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  an  army. 
The  Greek  historians  of  the  first  Saracen  invasions  describe  it  bj  a  word, 
unknown  to  classical  Greek,  which  denotes  that  when  this  passage 
(between  Cappadocia  and  Gilicia)  was  secure,  the  frontier  was  closed. 
The  Orusaders,  shrinking  from  the  remembrance  of  its  precipices  and 
dangers,  called  it  bj  the  more  awful  name  of  the  ^^  Gkttes  of  Judas." 

Through  this  pass  we  conceive  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  on  his  way 
from  Gilicia  to  Lycaonia.  And  if  we  saj  that  the  journey  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  51,  we  shall  not  deviate  very  far  from  the  actual 
date.*  By  those  who  have  never  followed  the  Apostle's  footsteps,  the  suc- 
cessive features  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed  may  be  compiled 
from  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  and  arranged  in  the  following 
order.* — After  leaving  Tarsus,  the  way  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Gydnus, 
which,  for  some  distance,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  mountain 
valley,  with  wooded  eminences  and  tributary  streams.  Beyond  the  point 
where  the  road  firom  Adana  comes  in  fix>m  the  right,  the  hills  suddenly 
draw  together  and  form  a  narrow  pass,  which  has  always  been  guarded 
by  precipitous  difb,  and  is  now  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  mediiBval  castle. 


1  The  war  between  Serenit  and  Petoennhii  Tenas,  in  1888,  with  notioee  of  the  rarronihl 

Niger.  ing  oonntiy. 

'  This  was  emphaticaUj  the  case  in  the  *  We  hare  no  means  of  exactly  detennin- 

fint  war  between  Mahomet  Ali  and  the  Sol-  ing  either  the  year  or  the  season.    He  left 

tan,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  crossed  the  Tanms  Corinth  in  the  spring  (Acts  xriiL  21)  after 

sad  fonght  the  battle  of  Eonieh,  in  December,  staying  there  a  year  and  a  half  (Acts  zriiL 

1832.    In  the  second  war,  the  dedsire  battle  11).    He  arriyed,  therefore,  at  Corinth  in  the 

was  fooght  at  Nixib,  in  Jnne,  1889,  ftirther  to  antomn ;  and  probably,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the 

the  East:  bnt  eren  then,  while  Hm  negotia-  antnmnof  theyear  52.  Wiesder  calculates  that 

tions  were  pending,  this  pass  was  the  military  a  year  might  be  occnpied  in  the  whole  jonmey 

bonndary  between  the  opporing  powers.    See  ftom  Antioch  throngh  Asia  Minor  and  Macedo- 

Mr.  Aintworth's  TraveUtmdResearehei,  quoted  nia  to  Corinth.    Perhaps  it  is  better  to  allow 

below.    He  was  arrested  in  his  journey  by  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  the  spring  is  the  more 

the  battle  of  Nisib.    For  a  slight  notice  of  the  likely  season  to  haTC  been  chosen  for  the  com- 

two  campaigns,  see  Yates's  Egypt,  i.  zr.    In  mencement  of  the  journey.    See  p.  146. 
the  second  Tolume  (ch.  t.)  is  a  curious  ao-  *  Very  full  descriptions  may  be  seen  In 

«>ant  of  an  interriew  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Ainsworth  and  Einneir. 
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In  some  places  the  ravine  contracts  to  a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  paces, 
leaving  room  for  only  one  chariot  te  pass.  It  is  an  anxious  place  to  any 
one  in  command  of  a  military  expedition.  To  one  who  is  unburdened  by 
such  responsibility,  the  scene  around  is  striking  and  impressive.  A 
canopy  of  fir-trees  is  high  overhead.  Bare  limestone  chfis  rise  above  on 
either  hand  to  an  elevation  of  many  hundred  feet.  The  streams  which 
descend  towards  the  Gydnus  are  close  by  the  wayside,  and  here  and  there 
undermine  it  or  wash  over  it.  When  the  higher  and  more  distant  of 
these  streams  are  left  behind,  the  road  emerges  upon  an  open  and 
elevated  region,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  space  of  high 
land  may  be  considered  as  dividing  the  whole  mountain  journey  into  two 
parts.  For  when  it  is  passed,  the  streams  are  seen  to  flow  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. Not  that  we  have  attained  the  point  where  the  highest  land  of  Asia 
Minor'  turns  the  waters  north  and  south.  The  torrents  which  are  seen 
descending  to  the  right  are  merely  the  tributaries  of  the  Sams,  another 
river  of  Cilicia.  The  road  is  conducted  northwards  through  this  new 
ravine ;  and  again  the  rocks  dose  in  upon  it,  with  steep  naked  difis, 
among  cedars  and  pines,  forming  ^^  an  intricate  defile,  which  a  handful  of 
men  might  convert  into  another  Thermopyl®.''  When  the  highest  peaks 
of  Taurus  are  left  behind,  the  road  to  Tyana  is  continued  in  the  same 
northerly  direction  ; '  while  that  to  Iconium  takes  a  turn  to  the  left,  and 
passes  among  wooded  slopes  with  rocky  projections,  and  over  ground  com- 
paratively level,  to  the  great  Lycaonian  plain. 

The  whole  journey  from  Tarsus  to  Eonieh  is  enough,  in  modem  times, 
to  occupy  four  laborious  days ; '  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
time  required  can  never  have  been  much  less.  The  road,  however,  was 
doubtless  more  carefully  maintained  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  than  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  only  needed  for  Tatar  couriers  and  occasional 
traders.  Antioch  and  Ephesus  had  a  more  systematic  dvilization  then 
than  Aleppo  or  Smyrna  has  now;  and  the  governors  of  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Oalatia,  were  more  concerned  than  a  modem  Pacha  in  keep- 
ing up  the  lines  of  internal  communication.*    At  various  parts  of  the 

^  This  is  the  Anti-Taiinu,  which,  though  to  Adana.    Major  Reniiell,  who  enters  Yerj 

fiur  less  striking  in  appearance  than  the  Tan-  fhllj  into  all  qnesdons  relating  to  distances 

ms,  is  really  higher,  as  is  prored  hj  the  course  and  rates  of  travelling,  says  that  more  than 

of  the  Sams  and  other  streams.  forty  hoars  are  occupied  in  crossing  the  Tan- 

*  The  roads  towards  Syria  fix>m  Ciesarea  ms  from  Eregli  to  Adana,  though  the  distance 

in  Cappadoda,  and  Angora  in  Oalatia,  both  is  only  7S  miles ;  and  he  adds,  that  fourteen 

meet  at  Tyana.    The  place  is  worthy  of  notice  more  would  be  done  on  common  ground  in 

as  the  natire  city  of  Apollonius,  the  notorious  the  same  time.     Geog.  of  Western  Asia, 
phUoeopher  and  trareller.    See  the  beginning  *  Inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor,  relating  to 

of  Chap.  X.  the  repairing  of  roads  by  the  gOTemors  of 

'  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  the  month  of  Korem-  prorinces  and  other  oflBdals,  are  not  infte- 

her,  was  six  days  in  trareUing  from  Iconium  quent 
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journej  from  Tarsus  tolconium  traces  of  the  old  military  waj  are  visible, 
marks  of  ancient  chiselling,  substructions,  and  pavement;  stones  that 
have  fallen  over  into  the  rugged  river-bed,  and  sepulchres  hewn  out  in 
the  clifis,  or  erected  on  the  level  ground.'  Some  such  traces  still  follow 
the  ancient  line  of  road  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Ljcaonia,  beyond 
Cjbistra,'  near  ihe  spot  where  we  oonceive  the  town  of  Derbe  to  have 
been  formerly  situated.' 

As  St.  Paul  emerged  from  the  mountain-pauses,  and  came  among  the 
lower  heights  through  which  the  Taurus  recedes  to  the  Lycaonian  levels, 
the  heart  which  had  been  full  of  affection  and  anxiety  all  through  the 
journey  would  beat  more  quickly  at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  objects 
before  him.  The  thought  of  his  disciples  would  come  with  new  force 
upon  his  mind,  with  a  warm  thanksgiving  that  he  was  at  length  allowed 
to  revisit  them,  and  to  "  see  how  they  fared."  *  The  recollection  of 
friends,  from  whom  we  have  parted  with  emotion,  is  often  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  natural  scenery,  especially  when  the  scenery  is  remarkable. 
And  here  the  tender-hearted  Apostle  was  approaching  the  home  of  his 
Lycaonian  converts.  On  his  first  visit,  when  he  came  as  a  stranger,  he 
had  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction :  *  but  the  same  objects  were  again 
before  his  eyes,  the  same  wide-spreading  plain,  the  same  black  summit  of 
the  Eara-Dagh.  In  the  farther  reach  of  the  plain,  beyond  the  ^'  Black 
Mount,"  was  the  city  of  Iconium ;  nearer  to  its  base  was  Lystra ;  and 
nearer  still  to  the  traveller  himself  was  Derbe,*  the  last  point  of  his  pre- 
vious journey.  Here  was  his  first  meeting  now  with  the  disciples  he 
had  then  been  enabled  to  gather.  The  incidents  of  such  a  meeting,  —  the 
inquiries  after  Barnabas,  —  the  welcome  given  to  Silas,  —  the  exhorta- 
tions, instructions,  encouragements,  warnings,  of  St.  Paul,  —  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  pleasure  in  picturing  to  themselves 
the  features  of  the  Apostolic  age,  when  Christianity  was  new. 

>  See  Amsworth  and  Kinneir.  where  be  taw  minBy  insoriptioiis,  or  tombs. 

*  See  the  map  with  the  line  of  Boman  He  beard  of  Dirle  when  he  was  in  a  yailah  on 
road,  p.  166.  Cybistra  (Eregli)  was  one  of  the  moan  tains,  bnt  did  not  yisit  it  in  conse- 
Cicero's  mflitarjr  stations.  lu  relation  to  the  qnence  of  the  want  of  water.  There  was 
Taoros  is  Teij  clearly  pointed  out  in  bis  let-  none  within  eight  boors.  Compare  what  is 
ters.  Writing  from  this  place,  he  was  rerj  said  of  the  drought  of  Lycaonia  by  Strabo,  as 
near  Derbe.     He  had  come  from  Iconiom,  referred  to  above,  p.  165. 

and  afterwards  went  through  the  pass  to  Tar-  Texier  is  of  opinion  that  the  tme  site  of 

SOS ;  so  that  his  route  must  bare  nearly  coin-  Derbe  is  DiWe,  which  he  describes  as  a  vil- 

dded  with  that  of  St.  PauL    The  bandit-  lage  in  a  wild  yalley  among  the  mountains, 

chief,  Antipater  of  Derbe,  is  one  of  the  per-  with  Byzantine  remains.     AsU  Mineure,  iL 

•onages  who  play  a  considerable  part  in  this  129,  ISO. 

passage  of  Cicero's  life.  *  See  above,  p.  216. 

*  See  above,  p.  167,  n.  1,  and  p.  175.  Bir.  *  Compare  Acts  xiv.  with  2  Tim.  iiL  10, 11. 
Hamilton  gives   a.  detailed   aooonnt  of  his  *  See  the  account  of  the  topography  of 

kmgubj  in  this  dbection,  and  of  the  spots      this  district,  Ch.  YL  pp.  163,  Ac  _t  . 
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This  is  all  we  can  say  of  Derbe,  for  we  know  no  details  either  of  the 
former  or  present  visit  to  the  place.  But  when  we  come  to  Lystra,  we 
are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  all  the  interest  of  St.  Paul's  public  ministry 
and  private  relations.  Here  it  was  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  regarded 
as  Heathen  divinities ;  ^  that  the  Jews,  who  had  first  cried  ^^  Hosanna '' 
and  then  crucified  the  Saviour,  turned  the  barbarians  from  homage  to 
insult ; '  and  that  the  little  Church  of  Christ  had  been  fortified  by  the 
assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be  entered  through  ^^  much 
tribulation." '  Here  too  it  was  that  the  child  of  Lois  and  Eunice,  taught 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  earliest  years,  had  been  trained  to  a  religions 
life,  and  prepared,  through  the  Providence  of  Gk)d,  by  the  sight  of  the 
Apostle's  sufferings,  to  be  his  comfort,  support,  and  companion.* 

Spring  and  summer  had  passed  over  Lystra  since  the  Apostles  had 
preached  there.  Gk)d  had  continued  to  ^^  bless "  them,  and  given  them 
^^  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."  *  But  still  ^^  the  living  Gk)d,  who  made  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,"  was  recognized  only 
by  a  few.  The  temple  of  the  Lystrian  Jupiter  still  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  the  priest  still  offered  the  people  sacrifices  to  the  imaginary 
protector  of  the  city.*  Heathenism  was  invaded,  but  not  yet  destroyed. 
Some  votaries  had  been  withdrawn  from  that  polytheistic  religion,  which 
wrote  and  sculptured  in  stone  its  dim  ideas  of  ^^  present  deities ;  "^  crowd- 
ing  its  thoroughfares  with  statues  and  altars,*  ascribing  to  the  King  of  the 
gods  the  attributes  of  beneficent  protection  and  the  government  of  atmos- 
pheric changes,*  and  vaguely  recognizing  Mercury  as  the  dispenser  of 
fruitM  seasons  and  the  patron  of  public  happiness.'*  But  many  years  of 
difficulty  and  persecution  were  yet  to  elapse  before  Oreeks  and  Barbarians 
fully  learnt,  that  the  Ood  whom  St.  Paul  preached  was  a  Father  every- 
where present  to  His  children,  and  the  One  Author  of  every  ^^  good  and 
perfect  gift." 

Lystra,  however,  contributed  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  aocom- 

1  Acttxir.  19-lS,pp.  170,  Ae.  *  Some  think  that  a  Jtadie,  not  a  «Mi|rfi,  of 

*  Acts  xir.  19,  pp.  17S,  178.  Japiter  b  meant 

'  Acts  xiy.  22,  p.  176.  ^  See  note  in  the  larger  edition!. 

*  See  pp.  174, 175.  *  See  the  remarke  on  Tanas  aboTe,  p.  221, 

*  See  the  words  nsed  in  St  Panl's  addresi      and  the  note. 

10  the  LjBtrians,  Acta  xir.,  and  the  remarks  *  Japiter  was  often  spoken  of  to  this  eflfect 

made,  pp.  171, 172.    New  emphasis  is  giyea      in   poetry  and   inscriptions.     Compare    St 

10  the  Apostle's  words,  if  we  remember  what      Paul's  words.  Acts  xir.  17. 

Strabo  says  of  the  absence  of  water  in  the  ^  Soch  were  the  attributes  of  Mercury  a: 

pastures  of  Lycaonia.    Bfc  Weston  found  that     represented  in  works  of  art 

water  was  dearer  than  milk  at  Bin-Mr-Kilisseh, 

and  that  there  was  only  one  spring,  high  up 

the  Kara-Dagh. 
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plisbment  of  this  result.  We  have  seen  how  the  seeds  of  Gk>spel  truth 
were  sown  in  the  heart  of  Timotheus.^  The  instruction  received  in 
childhood,  —  the  sight  of  St  Paul's  sufferings,  —  the  hearing  of  his 
words,  —  the  example  of  the  ^^  unfeigned  faith,  which  first  dwelt  in  his 
grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice,'" — and  whatever  other  influ- 
ences the  H0I7  Spirit  had  used  for  his  soul's  good, — had  resulted  in  the 
full  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  And  if  we  may  draw  an 
obvious  inference  from  the  various  passages  of  Scripture,  which  describe 
the  subsequent  relation  of  Paul  and  Timothy,  we  may  assert  that  natural 
qualities  of  an  engaging  character  were  combined  with  the  Christian  faith 
of  this  young  disciple.  The  Apostle's  heart  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
towards  him  with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  singled  him  out  from  the 
other  disciples.  ^^  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him." '  This 
feeling  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
of  St.  Paul's  affectionate  and  confiding  disposition.  He  had  no  relative 
ties  which  were  of  service  in  his  apostolic  work ;  his  companions  were  few 
and  changing ;  and  though  Silas  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  supplied 
the  place  of  Barnabas,  it  was  no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one 
who  might  become,  what  Mark  had  once  appeared  to  be,  a  «(m  in  the  Gos- 
pel.^ Yet  how  could  he  consistently  take  an  untried  youth  on  so  difficult 
an  enterprise  ?  How  could  he  receive  Timothy  into  "  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  Apostles,"  when  he  had  rejecjted  Mark  ?  Such  questions  might 
be  raised,  if  we  were  not  distinctly  told  that  the  highest  testimony  was 
given  to  Timothy's  Christian  character,  not  only  at  Lystra,but  at  Iconium 
also.*  We  infer  from  this,  that  diligent  inquiry  was  made  concerning  his 
fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  willing  to  devote  himself.  To  omit, 
at  present,  all  notice  of  the  prophetic  intimations  which  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  Timothy,*  we  have  the  best  proof  that  he  united  in  himself 
those  outward  and  inward  qualifications  which  a  careful  prudence  would 
require.  One  other  point  must  be  alluded  to,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  at  that  particular  crisis  of  the  Church.  The  meeting  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  had  lately  taken  place.    And,  though  it  had  been 

^  pp.  174, 176.    It  is  well  known  that  com-  father,  he  has  senred  with  me  in  the  Qospel." 

mentaton  are  not  agreed  whether  Ljstra  or  Philip,  it  22.    Compare  also  the  phrases  "mj 

Derbe  was  the  birthplace  of  Timothy.    Bat  son,"  "mjr  own  son  in  the  fiuth."     1  Tim. 

the  former  opinion  is  by  far  the  more  probable,  i.  2,  IS,  and  2  Tim.  IL  1. 

The  latter  rests  on  the  view  which  some  critics  ^  Acts  xtL  2. 

take  of  Acts  xx.  4.    The  whole  aspect  of  *  1  Tim.  i.  IS.    See  ir.  14     We  ought  to 

Acts  xvi.  1, 2,  is  in  finvor  of  Lystra.  add,  that  "  the  brethren  "  who  gave  testimony 

'  2  Tim.  L  5.  in  praise  of  Timothy  were  the  very  converts 

*  Acts  xri.  3.    The  wish  was  spontaneous,  of  St.  Panl  himself,  and,  therefore,  witnesses 

not  suggested  by  others.  in  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  place  the  at- 

«  This  is  literally  what  he  afterwards  said  most  confidence, 
of  Tfanothy :  «  Ye  know  that,  «•  a  son  tmiti  (As 
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decided  that  the  Oentiles  were  not  to  be  forced  into  Judaism  on  embra- 
cing Christianity,  and  though  St.  Paul  carried  with  him  ^  the  decree,  to  be 
delivered  "  to  all  the  churches,"  —  yet  still  he  was  in  a  delicate  and  diflS- 
cult  position.  The  Jewish  Ohristians  had  naturally  a  great  jealousy  on 
the  subject  of  their  ancient  divine  Law ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  two 
parties  the  Apostle  had  need  of  the  utmost  caution  and  discretion.  We 
see,  then,  that  in  choosing  a  fellow-worker  for  his  future  labors,  there  was 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  selecting  one  ^^  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while 
his  father  was  a  Greek."  * 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  childhood 
and  education  of  St.  Paul's  new  associate.  The  hand  of  the  Apostle  him> 
self  has  drawn  for  us  the  picture  of  his  early  years.'  That  picture  rep- 
resents to  us  a  mother  and  a  grandmother,  full  of  tenderness  and  faith, 
piously  instructing  the  young  Timotheusin  the  ancient  Scriptures,  making 
his  memory  familiar  with  that  '^  cloud  of  witnesses  "  which  encompassed 
all  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  training  his  hopes  to  expect  the 
Messiah  of  Israel.*  It  is  not  allowed  to  us  to  trace  the  previous  his- 
tory of  these  godly  women  of  the  dispersion.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  may  have  been  connected  with  those  Babylonian  Jews  whom  Anti- 
ochus  settled  in  Plirygia  three  centuries  before :  *  or  they  may  have  been 
conducted  into  Lycaonia  by  some  of  those  mercantile  and  other  changes 
which  affected  the  movements  of  so  many  families  at  the  epoch  we  are 
writing  of;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  brought  the  household  of 
the  Coriuthian  Ghloe  into  relations  with  Ephesus,*  and  caused  the  prose- 
lyte Lydia  to  remove  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi.''  There  is  one  difficulty 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  considerable ;  viz.  the  fact  that  a  religious 
Jewess,  like  Eunice,  should  have  been  married  to  a  Greek.  Such  a  mar- 
riage was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stricter  spirit  of  early  Judaism, 
and  in  Palestine  itself  it  could  hardly  have  taken  place.*  But  among  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  especially  in  remote  districts,  where  but  few 
of  the  scattered  people  were  established,  the  case  was  rather  different. 
Mixed  marriages,  under  such  circumstances,  were  doubtless  very  frequent. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  husband  was  a  prose- 
lyte. We  hear  of  no  objections  raised  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy, 
and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  father  was  himself  inclined  to 

1  Acts  xri.  4.  The  authority  for  the  statement  made  there  is 

'  Acts  xri.  1.  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  3,  4. 

*  2  Tim.  i.  5.  iU.  15.  &c.  «  1  Cor.  i.  11.  '^  AcU  rW.  14. 

*  If  it  is  allowable  to  allnde  to  an  actoal  *  Learned  men  (Selden  and  Michaelis  for 
picture  of  a  scene  of  this  kind,  we  maj  mention  instance)  take  di£^nt  Tiews  of  the  lawfnlness 
tlie  drawing  of  "Jewish  women  reading  the  of  snch  marriages.  The  cases  of  Esther  and  of 
Seriptores/'  in  Wilkie's  Oriental  Sketches.  rarions  members  of  the  Herodiaa  fiunilj  obri- 

*  See  Ch.  IL  p.  86,  also  Ch.  I.  pp.  15,  16.  onsljr  occnr  to  ns. 
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Judaism : '  if,  indeed,  he  were  not  already  deceased,  and  Eunice  a  widow. 
This  Tery  circumstance,  however,  of  his  mixed  origin  gaxe  to  Timothy  an 
intimate  connection  with  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds.  Though 
far  removed  from  the  larger  colonies  of  Israelitish  families,  he  was 
brought  up  in  a  thoroughly  Jewish  atmosphere :  his  heart  was  at  Jeru- 
salem while  hih  footsteps  were  in  the  level  fields  near  Lystra,  or  on  the 
volcanic  crags  of  the  Black  Mount :  and  his  mind  was  stored  with  the 
Hebrew  or  Oreek'  words  of  inspired  men  of  old  in  the  midst  6{  the  rude 
idolaters,  whose  language  was  ^^  the  speech  of  Lycaonia.''  And  yet  he 
could  hardly  be  called  a  Jewish  boy,  for  he  had  not  been  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  Gk)d's  ancient  covenant  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.  He  was 
in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  Church,  as  those,  with 
respect  to  the  Ohristian  Church,  who,  in  various  ages,  and  for  various 
reasons,  have  deferred  their  baptism  to  the  period  of  mature  life.  And 
*^  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters," '  however  much  they  may  have 
respected  him,  yet,  knowing  ^^  that  his  father  was  a  Oreek,"  and  that  he 
himself  was  uncircumcised,  must  have  considered  him  all  but  an  ^^  alien 
irom  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 

Now,  for  St  Paul  to  travel  among  the  Synagogues  with  a  companion 
in  this  condition,  —  and  to  attempt  to  convince  i^e  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  when  his  associate  and  assistant  in  the  work  was  an  uncir^ 
comcised  Heathen,  —  would  evidently  have  been  to  encumber  his  prog- 
ress and  embarrass  his  work.  We  see  in  the  first  aspect  of  the  case  a 
complete  explanation  of  what  to  many  has  seemed  inconsistent,  and  what 
some  have  ventured  to  pronounce  as  culpable,  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 
"  He  took  and  circumcised  Timotheus."  How  could  he  do  otherwise,  if 
he  acted  with  his  usual  far-sighted  caution  and  deliberation?  Had 
Timothy  not  been  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have  gathered  round  the 
Apostle  in  his  further  progress.  The  Jews,  who  were  ever  ready  to  per- 
secute him  from  city  to  city,  would  have  denounced  him  still  more 
violently  in  every  Synagogue,  when  they  saw  in  his  personal  preferences, 
and  in  the  co-operation  he  most  valued,  a  visible  revolt  against  the  law 
of  his  forefathers.  To  imagine  that  they  could  have  overlooked  the 
absence  of  circumcision  in  Timothy's  case,  as  a  matter  of  no  essential 
importance,  is  to  suppose  they  had  already  become  enlightened  Chris- 

'  The  expression  in  the  original  (ztL  8)  Bnt  the  HeHenistic  element  would  be  likely  to 

mtuam,  "  he  wbs  a  bom  Greek."    The  moel  predominate.    In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr. 

utnrtl  inference  is,  that  his  fethei  was  liTing^  Grinfleld,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Septnagint, 

and  most  probably  not  a  prosdjte  of  righteous-  p.  53,  notices  the  two  quotations  fiom  that 

nesB,  if  a  proselyte  at  all.  rersion  in  St  Paul's  letters  to  Timothy.    1 

'  Weeannot  tell  how  fer  this femily  is  to  be  Tim.  r.  IS;  S  Tim.  ii.  19. 
i^ckoned  Hellenistic  orAramaic(  see  Ch.n.).  *AcUxtL3.  ^  j 
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tians.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  we  have  seen '  the  difficulties 
which  had  recently  been  raised  by  scrupulousness  and  bigotry  on  this 
very  subject.  And  the  difficulties  would  have  been  increased  tenfold  in 
the  untrodden  field  before  St.  Paul  by  proclaiming  everywhere  on  his 
very  arrival  that  circumcision  was  abolished.  'Bis  fixed  line  of  procedure 
was  to  act  on  the  cities  through  the  synagogues,  and  to  preach  the  (Jospel 
first  to  the  Jew,  and  then  to  the  Gentile.*  He  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  this  method,  and  we  know  that  he  continued  it  for  many 
years.'  But  such  a  course  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  Timothy 
been  circumcised.  He  must  necessarily  have  been  repelled  by  that  people 
who  endeavored  once  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  murder  St.  Paul, 
because  they  imagined  he  had  taken  a  Greek  into  the  Temple.*  The  very 
ihtercourse  of  social  life  would  have  been  hindered,  and  made  almost  im- 
possible, by  the  presence  of  a  half-heathen  companion :  for,  however  £Bur 
the  stricter  practice  may  have  been  relaxed  among  the  Hellenizing  Jews 
of  the  dispersion,  the  general  principle  of  exclusiveness  everywhere 
remained,  and  it  was  still  ^^  an  abomination ''  for  the  drcumcised  to  eat 
with  the  imcircumcised.*  ^ 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  St.  Paul's  conduct  in  circumcising 
Timothy  was  inconsistent  with  the.  principle  and  practice  he  maintained 
at  Jerusalem  when  he  refused  to  circimicise  Titus.*  But  the  two  cases 
were  entirely  different.  Then  there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  circum- 
cision as  necessary  to  salvation :  now  it  was  performed  as  a  voluntary  act, 
and  simply  on  prudential  grounds.  Those  who  insisted  on  the  ceremony 
in  the  case  of  Titus  were  Christians,  who  were  endeavoring  to  burden  the 
Gbspel  with  the  yoke  of  the  Law :  those  for  whose  sakes  Timothy  became 
obedient  to  one  provision  of  the  Law  were  Jews,  whom  it  was  desirable 
not  to  provoke,  that  they  might  more  easily  be  delivered  from  bondage. 
By  conceding  in  the  present  case,  prejudice  was  conciliated  and  the 
Gospel  furthered :  the  results  of  yielding  in  the  former  case  would  have 
been  disastrous,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity. 

If  it  be  said  that  even  in  this  case  there  was  danger  lest  serious  residts 
should  follow,  —  that  doubt  might  be  thrown  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Gk)spel,  and  that  color  might  be  given  to  the  Judaizing  propensity ;  — 
it  is  enough  to  answer  that  indifferent  actions  become  right  or  wrong 
according  to  our  knowledge  of  their  probable  consequences,  —  and  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  better  judge  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  from 
Timothy's  circumcision  than  we  can  possibly  be.    Are  we  concerned 

1  Cb.  Vn.  *  Acts  zxi.  S9  with  zxiL  ». 

s  Acts  xiiL  5, 14,  xIt.  1,  xtU.  1, 9, 10,  zfiii.  *  8ee  pp.  ISl,  18S. 

4, 19,  zix.  S,  9;  sod  compare  Bom.  L 16,  fi.  9, 10.  •  GaL  U.  8.    Seep.  194. 

'  8ee  Acts  xxriii. 
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about  the  effects  likely  to  have  been  produced  on  the  mmd  of  Timotheus 
himself?  There  was  no  risk,  at  least,  lest  he  should  think  that  circum- 
cision was  necessary  to  salvation,  for  he  had  been  publicly  recognized  as 
a  Christian  before  he  was  circumcised ; '  and  the  companion,  disciple, 
and  minister  of  St.  Paul  was  in  no  danger,  we  should  suppose,  of  becom- 
ing a  Judaizer.  And  as  for  the  moral  results  which  might  be  expected 
to  follow  in  the  minds  of  the  other  Lycaonian  Christians, —  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  very  moment  St  Paul  was  carrying  with  him 
and  publishing  the  decree  which  announced  to  all  Gentiles  that  they  were 
not  to  be  burdened  with  a  yoke  which  the  Jews  had  never  been  able  to 
bear.  St.  Luke  notices  this  circumstance  in  the  very  next  verse  after  the 
mention  of  Timothy's  circumcision,  as  if  to  call  our  attention  to  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  two  facts.'  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  very  best 
arrangements  were  adopted  which  a  divinely  enlightened  prudence  could 
suggest  Paul  carried  with  him  the  letter  of  the  Aposdes  and  eldeirs, 
that  no  Oentile  Christian  might  be  enslaved  to  Judaism.  He  circum- 
cised his  minister  and  companion,  that  no  Jewish  Christian  might  have 
his  prejudices  shocked.  His  language  was  that  which  he  always  used, — 
^^  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing.  The  renovar 
tion  of  the  heart  in  Christ  is  every  thing.'  Let  every  man  be  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.*'  *  No  innocent  prejudice  was  ever  treated  roughly  by 
St.  Paul.  To  the  Jew  he  became  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentile  a  Gentile :  ^'  he 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some."  ^ 

Iconium  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where  Timothy  was  circumcised. 
The  opinion  of  the  Christians  at  Iconium,  as  well  as  those  at  Lystra,  had 
been  obtained  before  the  Apostle  took  him  as  his  companion.  These 
towns  were  separated  only  by  the  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  *  and  constant 
conununication  must  have  been  going  on  between  the  residents  in  the  two 
places,  whether  Gentile,  Jewish,  or  Christian.  Iconium  was  by  far  the 
more  populous  and  important  city  of  the  two,  —  and  it  was  the  point  of 
intersection  of  all  the  great  roads  in  the  neighborhood.''  For  these 
reasons  we  conceive  that  St.  Paul's  stay  in  Iconium  was  of  greater  mo- 

1  xvL  1-^.  ft>r  5i  hown,  when  we  reached  a  small  Tofco- 

*  See  rr.  3,4.  man   Tillage.  .  .  .  Oct  7,  —  At  11.30  we  ap- 

*  Gal.  T.  6,  Ti.  16.  8t  Paul's  own  condnct  proached  the  KanirDagh,  and  in  about  an  honr 
on  the  confines  of  Galatia  is  a  commentaiy  on  began  to  ascend  its  slopes.  We  were  thus 
the  words  be  nses  to  the  Gkdatians.  about  1 1  hours  crossing  the  plain  from  Eonieh. 

^  Bom.  zir.  6.  This,  with  2  on  the  other  side,  made  in  aD  13 

^  1  Cor.  ix.  20-23.  honrs.    We  were  heartilj  tired  of  the  plain." 

*  To  what  has  been  said  before  (pp.  163,  ^  Boads  from  Iconiom  to  Tarsns  in  Cilicia, 
165,  &c),  add  the  following  note  from  a  MS.  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Epbesns  in  Asia,  Angora 
Joninal  already  qnoted.  "  Oct.  6.  -»Left  in  Galatia,  Csssarea  in  Cappadoda,  ftc ,  are  aO 
Eonieh  at  12.    Traversed  the  enormons  plains  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authorities. 
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ment  than  his  visits  to  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Lystra.  Whether  the 
ordination  of  Timothy,  as  well  as  his  circumcision,  took  place  at  this  par- 
ticular place  and  time,  is  a  point  not  easy  to  determine.  But  this  view 
is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other  that  can  be  suggested :  and  it  gives  a 
new  and  solemn  emphasis  to  this  occasion,  if  we  consider  it  as  that  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  tender  allusions  of  the  pastoral  letters, — 
where  St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of  his  good  confession  before  "  manj 
witnesses,*'  *  of  the  "  prophecies  "  which  sanctioned  his  dedication  to  (Jod's 
service,*  and  of  the  "  gifts  "  received  by  the  laying-on  of  "  the  hands  of  the 
presbyters"*  and  the  Apostle's  "  own  hands."*  Such  references  to  the 
day  of  ordination,  with  all  its  well-remembered  details,  not  only  were  full 
of  serious  admonition  to  Timothy,  but  possess  the  deepest  interest  for  us.* 
And  this  interest  becomes  still  greater  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  ^^  wit- 
nesses "  who  stood  by  were  St.  Paul's  own  converts,  and  the  very  "  brethren  " 
who  gave  testimony  to  Timothy's  high  character  at  Lystra  and  Iconium ;  * 
—  that  the  ^'  prophecy  "  which  designated  him  to  his  office  was  the  same 
spiritual  gift  which  had  attested  the  commission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  at 
Antioch,^  —  and  that  the  College  of  Presbyters,*  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Apostle,  ordained  the  new  minister  of  the  Gk)spel,  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  ^^  ordained  in  every  Church "  *  at  the  close  of  that  first 
journey. 

On  quitting  Iconium  St.  Paul  left  the  route  of  his  previous  expedition  ; 
unless  indeed  he  went  in  the  first  place  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  —  a  journey 
to  which  city  was  necessary  in  order  to  complete  a  full  visitation  of  the 
churches  founded  on  the  continent  in  conjunction  with  Barnabas.  It  is 
certainly  most  in  harmony  with  our  first  impressions,  to  believe  that  this 
city  was  not  unvisited.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  place,  and 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Iconium  as  his 
headquarters  would  enable  the  Apostle  to  see  more  than  once  all  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.^*  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
did  80 :  for  the  whole  aspect  of  the  departure  from  Iconium,  as  it  is  xelated 

^  1  Tim.  tL  11.  pointod  oat  the  ^^Sbof  to  which  indiTidiiatewera 

*  1  Tim.  1 18.  spedallj  called.    Compare  together  the  three 

*  1  Tim.  ir.  14.  *  S  Tim.  L  6.  important  passages  :  Rom.  xii.  6-8 ;  1  Cor.  xiL 

*  This  is  eqnalljtnie,  if  the  ordination  is  to  28-^0;  Eph.  ir.  11, 12;  also  1  Pet.  ir.  10, 11. 
he  considered  coincident  with  the  "  laying^n  *  Compare  Acta  xri.  8  with  Acts  xiiL  &1- 
of  hands,"  by  which  the  miraculons  gifb  of  the  xir.  81. 

Holy  Ghost  wfre  first  commnnicated,  as  in  the  ^  Compare  1  Tim.  LIS  with  Acts  xiiL  1-S. 

case  of  Comehns  (Acts  x.  44),  the  Samaritans  '  1  Tim.  It.  14.    See  8  Tim.  L  6. 

(▼iiL  17),  the  disciples  at  Ephesns  (xiz.  6),  and  *  Acts  xir.  23. 

St.  Panl  himself  (ix.  17).    See  the  Essay  on  ^  It  wonld  also  he  very  easy  for  St.  Panl  ta 

the  Apostolical  Office  in  Stanlejr's  S&nmmM  and  yisit  Antioch  on  his  route  ftom  Iconinm  throngk 

KsMyt,  especially  p.  71 .    These  ffiftt  doubtless  Phiygia  and  Galatia.    See  below,  p.  234. 
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to  US  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of  a  new  missionary  enterprise,  undertaken  after 
the  work  of  visitation  was  concluded.  St.  Paul  leaves  Iconium,  as  for- 
merlv  he  left  the  Syrian  Antioch,  to  evangelize  the  Heathen  in  new 
countries.  Silas  is  his  companion  in  place  of  Barnabas,  and  Timothy  is 
with  him  ^'  for  his  minister,"  as  Mark  was  with  him  then.  Many  roads 
were  before  him.  By  travelling  westwards  he  would  soon  cross  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Asia,'  and  he  might  descend  by  the  valley  of  the 
Mffiander  to  Ephesus,  its  metropolis : '  or  the  roads  to  the  south '  might 
have  conducted  him  to  Perga  and  Attaleia,  and  the  other  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphyli^.  But  neither  of  these  routes  was  chosen.  Guided 
by  the  ordinary  indications  of  Providence,  or  consciously  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  Qody  he  advanced  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  what  is  called, 
in  the  general  language  of  Scripture,  ^^  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Gkdatia.'' 
We  have  seen^  that  the  term  ^^  Phrygia"  had  no  political  significance 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  merely  a  geographical  expression,  denot- 
ing a  debatable  country  of  doubtful  extent,  difibsed  over  the  frontiers  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Oalatia,  but  mainly  belonging  to  the  former. 
We  believe  that  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  journey  might  be  described 
under  various  forms  of  expression,  according  as  the  narrator  might  speak 
politically  or  popularly.  A  traveller  proceeding  from  Cologne  to  Hano- 
ver might  be  described  as  going  through  Westphalia  or  through  Prussia. 
The  course  of  the  railroad  would  be  the  best  indication  of  his  real  path. 
So  we  imagine  that  our  best  guide  in  conjecturing  St.  Paul's  path  through 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  obtained  by  examining  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  roads.  We  have  marked  his  route  in  our  map  along 
the  general  course  of  the  Boman  military  way,  and  the  track  of  Turkish 
caravans,  which  leads  by  Laodicea,  Philomehum,  and  Synnada,  —  or,  to 
use  the  existing  terms,  by  Ladik,  Ak-Sher,  and  Eski-Earahissar.  This 
road  follows  the  northern  side  of  that  ridge  which  Strabo  describes  as  sepa- 
rating Philomehum  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,* 
materially  assisted  Mr.  Arundell  in  discovering  the  latter  city.  If  St. 
Paul  revisited  Antioch  on  his  way,*  —  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  did 
not,  —  he  would  follow  the  course  of  his  former  journey,^  and  then  regain 

^  It  is  impoinble,  ai  we  haire  seen  (p.  S07),  to  Perga»  and  goes  thence  acroM   Western 

to  determine  the  exact  frontier.  Pisidia  to  the  yallej  of  the  Mgander.    None  of 

*  The  great  road  from  Epheens  to  the  En-  the  Itinenuries  mention  anj  direct  road  from 

phrates  ascended  the  yallej  of  the  Hsander  to  Antioch   in   Pisidia  to  Peiga  and   Attaleia, 

the  neighborhood  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  corresponding  to  the  jonmejs  of  Paul  and 

Colosss  (Col.  ir.  13-16),  and  thence  passed  bj  Barnabas.    Side  was  a  harbor  of  considerable 

Apamea  to  Iconinm.    This  was  Cicero's  ronte,  importance, 
when  he  travelled  from  Ephesns  to  Cilicia.  «  Pp.  204, 206,  207,  209,  Ac,  and  the  notes. 

'  The  Pentinger  Table  has  a  direct  road  ^  See  pp.  150, 151. 

from  Iconiom  to  Side,  on  the  coast  of  Pam-  ^  See  above,  p.  232,  n.  10. 

pbylit.    Thence  another  road  follows  the  coast  ^  Acta  sir.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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the  road  to  Synnada  by  crossing  the  ridge  to  Philomelium.  We  must 
again  repeat  that  the  path  marked  down  here  is  conjecturaL  We  have 
nothing  either  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  or  in  St.  Paul's  own  letters  to  lead 
us  to  any  place  in  Phrygia,  as  certainly  visited  by  him  on  this  occasion, 
and  as  the  home  of  the  converts  he  then  made.  One  city  indeed,  which 
is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Phrygian  cities,  has  a  great  place  in 
St.  Paul's  biography,  and  it  lay  on  the  line  of  an  important  Roman  road.^ 
But  it  was  situated  far  within  the  province  of  Asia,  and  for  several  reasons 
we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  he  visited  Golossso  on  this  journey,  if 
indeed  he  ever  visited  it  at  all.  The  most  probable  route  is  that  which 
lies  more  to  the  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  true  Oalatia. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  Phrygia,  must  be  repeated, 
with  some  modification,  concerning  €kdatia.  It  is  true  that  G^alatia  was 
a  province :  but  we  can  plainly  see  that  the  term  is  used  here  in  its 
popular  sense,  —  not  as  denoting  the  whole  territory  which  was  governed 
by  the  Oalatian  proprsotor,  but  rather  the  primitive  region  of  the  te- 
trarchs  and  kings,  without  including  those  districts  of  Phrygia  or  Lycao- 
nia  which  were  now  politically  tmited  with  it.'  There  is  absolutely  no 
city  in  true  Gkdatia  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Sacred  Writers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity.  From  the  i>eculiar  form  of 
expression '  with  which  the  Ghristiaus  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  are 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  them,^  and 
alluded  to  in  another  of  his  Epistles,* — we  infer  that  ^^  the  ehurche9  of 
Galatia"  were  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  distributed  throu^ 
various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  were  to  mention  two  cities,  which, 
both  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  from  their  connection  with  the 
leading  roads,*  are  likely  to  have  been  visited  and  revisited  by  the 
Apostle,  we  should  be  inclined  to  select  Pessinus  and  Ancyra.  The  first 
of  these  cities  retained  some  importance  as  the  former  capital  of  one  of 
the  Galatian  tribes,^  and  its  trade  was  considerable  imder  the  early  Emper- 

^  Xenophon  reckons  Coloflus  in  Phrygia.  *  Qal.  L  S. 

So  Strabo.    It  wif  on  the  great  road  mentioned  *  1  Cor.  xri  1. 

aboye,  fix>m  Iconinm  to  Ephesos.    We  oome  *  The  route  is  co^jeetorallj  laid  down  fai 

here  npon  a  qnestion  which  we  need  not  antici-  the  map  from  Synnada  to  Peesinns  and  Ancjra. 

pate ;  viz.  whether  St  Pan]  was  ever  at  CoIosssb.  Bir.  Hamilton  trarelled  exactly  along  this  line* 

^  See  p.  211,  and  the  notes.  and  describes  the  bare  and  dreary  oonnoy  at 

'  "  The  charches  of  Gkdatia,"  in  the  plnraL  length.    Near  Pessinus  he  (bond  an  inscnpdoD 

The  occurrence  of  this  term  in  the  salatation  relating  to  the  repairing  of  the  Roman  road, 

gires  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  form  of  a  on  a  colunn  whidi  had  probably  been  a  mUe> 

cirenlar  letter.    The  same  phrase,  in  the  Sec-  stone.    Both   the   Antonine   and   Jemsalem 

ond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  conveys  the  Itineraries  give  the  road  between  Pesslnns  and 

impression  that  there  was  no  great   central  Ancyra,  with  the  intermediate  stages, 

church  in  Oalatia,  like  that  of  Corinth  in  ^  The  Tolistoboii,  or  Western  Galadana. 
Achaia,  or  that  of  Ephesus  in  Asia. 
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ors.  Moreover,  it  had  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  renown,  as  the  seat 
of  the  primitive  worship  of  Cjbele,  the  Great  Mother.'  Though  her 
oldest  and  most  sacred  image  (which,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,* 
had ^^ fallen  down  from  heaven'')  had  been  removed  to  Bome, — her 
worship  continued  to  thrive  in  Galatia,  under  the  superintendence  of  her 
effeminate  and  fanatical  priests  or  Oalli,'  and  Pessinus  was  the  object  of 
one  of  Julian's  pilgrimages,  when  Heathenism  was  on  the  decline.^ 
Ancyra  was  a  place  of  still  greater  moment :  for  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
province.^  The  time  of  its  highest  eminence  was  not  under  the  Gaulish 
but  the  Boman  government.  Augustus  built  there  a  magnificent  temple 
of  marble,*  and  inscribed  there  a  history  of  his  deeds,  almost  in  the  style 
of  an  Asiatic  sovereign.^  Tiiis  city  was  the  meeting-place  of  all  the 
great  roads  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.*  And,  when  we  add  that  Jews 
had  been  established  there  from  the  time  of  Augustus,*  and  probably 
earlier,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Temple  and  Inscrip- 
tion at  Angora,  which  successive  travellers  have  described  and  copied 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  were  once  seen  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles. 

However  this  may  have  been,  we  have  some  information  from  his  own 
pen,  concerning  his  first  journey  through  "  the  region  of  Galatia."  We 
know  that  he  was  delayed  there  by  sickness,  and  we  know  in  what  spirit 
the  Gkdatians  received  him. 

St.  Paul  afiectionately  reminds  the  Galatians  '*  that  it  was  ^^  bodily  rich- 
ness  which  caused  him  to  preach  the  Glad  Tidings  to  them  at  the  first." 
The  allusion  is  to  his  first  visit :  and  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  he  was 
passing  through  Gkdatia  to  some  other  district  (possibly  Pontus,''  where 
we  know  that  many  Jews  were  established),  when  the  state  of  his  bodily 
health  arrested  his  progress."  Thus  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  Evangelist 
of  Galatia  against  his  will.    But  his  zeal  to  discharge  the  duty  that  was 

^  See  above,  p.  210.  the  reoentlj  deciphered  record  of  the  yictories 

*  Herodian'B  expreidoa  conoeming  this  of  Darius  HTStaspes  on  the  rock  at  Behistonn. 
image  is  identical  with  that  in  Acts  xiz.  35.  See  Yaox's  Nineveh  and  Penepclis. 

'  Jerome  connects  this  term  with  the  name  '  Colonel  Leake's  map  shows  at  one  glance 

of  the  Galatians.    See,  howerer.  Smith's  Di>  what  we  learn  firom  the  Itineraries.    We  see 

tkmry  of  AntiquUiei,  under  the  word.    See  there  the  roads  radiating  fix>m  it  in  every 

also  under  «  Megalesia."  direction. 

*  Ammian  Marc  zxii.  9.  *  See  the  reference  to  Josephus,  p.  212,  n.  6. 

*  This  appears  from  iU  coins  at  this  period.  ^  Gal.  iv.  13. 

It  was  also  called  "  Sebaste,"  from  the  &vor  ^  See  above,  p.  213. 

•f  Augustus.  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  UUral 

*  This  temple  has  been  described  by  a  long  translation  is,  "  on  account  o/ bodily  weakness." 
series  of  travellers,  from  Lucas  and  Toumefort  And  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  we 
to  Hamilton  and  Tezier.  should  translate  it  differently,  though  most 

^  Full  comments  on  this  inscription  will  be  of  the  English  commentators  take  a  difierent 
found  in  Hamilton.    We  may  compare  it  with      view.    Bottger,  in  harmony  with  his  hypothesis  j 
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laid  on  him  did  not  allow  him  to  be  silent.  He  was  instant  ^^  in  season 
and  out  of  season.**  "  Woe  "  was  on  him  if  he  did  not  preach  the  Qospel. 
The  same  Providence  detained  him  among  the  Oauls,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  Asia  or  Bithjnia : '  and  in  the  midst  of  his  weakness 
he  made  the  Glad  Tidings  known  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him.  We 
cannot  saj  what  this  sickness  was,  or  with  absolute  certainty  identify  H 
with  that  ^^  thorn  in  the  flesh  " '  to  which  he  feelingly  alludes  in  his 
Epistles,  as  a  discipline  which  Ood  had  laid  on  him.  But  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  suffered  in  Galatia  seems  so  much  to  color  all  the  plurases  in 
this  part  of  the  Epistle,  that  a  deep  personal  interest  is  connected  with 
the  circumstance.  Sickness  in  a  foreign  country  has  a  peculiarly  depress- 
ing effect  on  a  sensitive  mind.  And  though  doubtless  Timotheus  watched 
over  the  Apostle's  weakness  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude, — yet 
those  who  have  experienced  what  fever  is  in  a  land  of  strangers  will  know 
how  to  sympathize,  even  with  St.  Paul,  in  this  human  trial.  The  climate 
and  the  prevailing  maladies  of  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  modified  with 
the  lapse  of  centuries :  and  we  are  without  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke's 
medical  language,'  which  sometimes  throws  a  light  on  diseases  alluded  to 
in  Scripture :  but  two  Christian  sufferers,  in  widely  different  ages  of  the 
Church,  occur  to  the  memory  as  we  look  on  the  map  of  Galatia.  We 
could  hardly  mention  any  two  men  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  than  John  Chrysostom  and  Henry  Martyu.*  And  when 
we  read  how  these  two  saints  suffered  in  their  last  hours  from  fatigue,  paio, 
rudeness,  and  cruelty,  among  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  which  sur- 
round the  place*  where  they  rest, — we  can  well  enter  into  the  meaning 
of  St.  Paul's  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  received  him  kindly 
in  the  hour  of  his  weakness. 

The  Apostle's  reception  among  the  frank  and  warm-hearted  Gkuls  was 
peculiarly  kind  and  disinterested.  No  Church  is  reminded  by  the  Apostle 
so  tenderly  of  the  time  of  their  first  meeting.*  The  recollection  is  used 
by  him  to  strengthen  his  reproaches  of  their  mutability,  and  to  enforce 
the  pleading  with  which  he  urges  tfaem  to  return  to  the  true  Gospel. 

that  St.  Lake's  Gfilatia  meane  the  neighbor-  ent  weather,  and  the  same  cmelty  on  the  pari 

hood  of  Ljstra  and  Derbe,  thinks  that  the  of  those  who  urged  on  the  jonm^.    In  the 

bodilj  weakness  here  allnded  to  was  the  result  larger  editions,  the  details  of  Martjm's  kal 

of  the  stoning  at  Lystra.    Acts  xir.  jonmal  are  compared  with  similar  passages  Im 

1  Acts  xtL  6,  7.  the  Benedictine  life  of  ChTysostom. 

>  a  Cor.  xiL  7-10.      Palej  (on  GaL  It.  *  It  is  remarkable  that  Chrysostom  and 

11-16)  assumes  the  identity,  and  he  is  probably  liartyn  are  buried  in  the  same  place.    They 

right  both  died  on  a  journey,  at  Tocat  or  Comana 

•  See  the  paper  allnded  to,  p.  88,  n.  6.  in  Pontus. 

*  There  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  last  *  The  references  hare  been  giren  abOTe  ia 
suflferings  of  these  apostolic  men ;  —  the  same  the  account  of  Galatia,  p.  S09. 

intolerable  pain  in  the  head,  the  same  indem- 
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That  Gospel  had  been  received  in  the  first  place  with  the  same  affection 
which  they  extended  to  the  Apostle  himselfl  And  the  subject,  the  manner, 
and  the  results  of  his  preaching  are  not  obscurely  indicated  in  the  Epistle 
itself.  The  great  topic  there,  as  at  Corinth  and  everjwhere,  was  ^^  the 
crass  of  Christ "  —  "  Christ  crucified  *'  set  forth  among  them.^  The  Divine 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  followed  the  word,  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Apostle,  and  received  by  "  the  hearing  of  the  ear."  *  Many  were  con- 
verted, both  Greeks  and  Jews,  men  and  women,  free  men  and  slaves.' 
The  worship  of  false  divinities,  whether  connected  with  the  old  supersti- 
tion at  Possinus,  or  the  Boman  idolatry  at  Ancyra,  was  forsaken  for  that 
idf  the  true  and  living  Qod.*  And  before  St.  Paul  left  the  '^  region  of 
Oalatia  "  on  his  onward  progress,  various  Christian  communities*  were 
added  to  those  of  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Phrygia. 

In  following  St.  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Galatia,  we  come  to  a  pas- 
sage of  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  Not  that  the 
words  themselves  are  obscure.  The  difficulty  relates,  not  to  grammatical 
construction,  but  to  geographical  details.  The  statement  contained  in 
St.  Luke's  words  is  as  follows  :  —  After  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Phrygia 
and  Galatia  they  were  hindered  from  preaching  it  in  Asia ;  accordingly, 
when  in  Mysia  or  its  neighborhood,  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Bithynia ;  and  this  also  being  forbidden  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  passed 
by  Mysia,  and  came  down  to  Troas.  Now  every  thing  depends  here  on  the 
sense  we  assign  to  the  geographical  terms.  What  is  meant  by  the  words 
'•*  Mysia,"  "  Asia,"  and  "  Bitiiynia  "  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that  all 
these  words  had  a  wider  and  a  more  restricted  sense.^  They  might  be 
used  popularly  and  vaguely;  or  they  might  be  taken  in  their  exactor 
political  meaning.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  difficulty  disappears  by 
understanding  them  in  the  former  sense,  and  by  believing  (what  is  much 
the  more  probable,  d  priori)  that  St.  Luke  wrote  in  the  usual  popular 
language,  without  any  precise  reference  to  the  provincial  boundaries.  We 
need  hardly  mention  Bithynia  ;  for,  whether  we  speak  of  it  traditionally  or 
politically,  it  was  exclusive  both  of  Asia  and  Mysia.*    In  tliis  place  it  is 


1  Compare  GaL  itt.  1  with  1  Cor.  L  13, 17,  ^  gee  abore,  p.  804. 

fi.  9,  Ac  '  Mysia  wai  at  one  time  an  apple  of  discord 

*  GaL  ilL   S.      So  at   Thcmaloniea.      1  between  the  kings  of  Pergamns  and  Bithjnia ; 
Thesa.  it  18.  and  the  latter  were  for  a  certain  period  masters 

*  GaL  ilL  27,  28.  of  a  considerable  tract  on  the  shore  of  the 

*  Bee  the  remarks  abore  (p.  221),  in  refer-  Propontis.    Bat  this  was  at  an  end  when  the 
CDce  to  Tarsus.  Bomans  began  to  interfere  in  the  affiEurs  of 

*  The  plnral  (Gal.  L  2  and  1  Cor.  zri  1)  the  East 

implies  this.    See  p.  234.  It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  his- 

*  Acts  xTi.  6,  7.    For  a  similar  aocnmnla-  tory  of  Mysia,  which  was  purposely  deferred  to 

tion  of  participles,  see  Acts  xxr.  &-8.  this  place.  See  p.  206,  n.  3.  Under  the  Pertii 
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evident  that  Mysia  is  excluded  also  from  Asia,  just  as  Phrjgia  is  above ; ' 
not  because  these  two  districts  were  not  parts  of  it  in  its  political  character 
of  a  province,  but  because  they  had  a  history  and  a  traditional  character 
of  tiieir  own  sufficiently  independent  to  give  them  a  name  in  popular 
usage.  As  regards  Asia^  it  is  simply  viewed  as  the  western  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  relation  to  the  peninsula  has  been  very  well  described  by  say- 
ing  that  it  occupied  the  same  relative  position  which  Portugal  occupies 
with  regard  to  Spain.^  The  comparison  would  be  peculiarly  just  in  the 
passage  before  us.  For  the  Mysia  of  St.  Luke  is  to  Asia  what  Gallicia  is 
to  Portugal ;  and  the  journey  from  Oalatia  and  Phrygia  to  the  city  of 
Troas  has  its  European  parallel  in  a  journey  from  Castile  to  Yigo. 

We  are  evidently  destitute  of  materials  for  laying  down  the  route  of 
St  Paul  and  his  companions.  All  that  relates  to  Phrygia  and  Galatia 
must  be  left  vague  and  blank,  like  an  unexplored  country  in  a  map  (as 
in  fact  this  region  itself  is  in  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor),'  where  we  are  at 
liberty  to  imagine  moimtains  and  plains,  rivers  and  cities,  but  are  unable 
to  furnish  any  proofs.  As  the  patii  of  the  Apostle,  however,  i4)proaches 
the  ^gean,  it  comes  out  into  comparative  light :  the  names  of  places  are 
again  mentioned,  and  the  country  and  the  coast  have  been  explored  and 
described.  The  early  part  of  the  route  then  must  be  left  indistinct. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say, —  that  since  the  Apostle 
usually  turned  his  steps  towards  the  large  towns,  where  many  Jews  were 
established,  it  is  most  likely  that  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  or  Pergamus  was  the 
point  at  which  he  aimed,  when  he  sought  '^  to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia." 
There  is  nothing  else  to  guide  our  conjectures,  except  the  boundaries  of 
the  provinces  and  the  lines  of  the  principal  roads.  If  he  moved  from 
Angora  *  in  the  general  direction  above  pointed  out,  he  would  cross  the 
river  Sangarius  near  Kiutaya,'  which  is  a  great  modern  thoroughfare,  and 
has  been  mentioned  before  (Gh.  YI.  p.  150)  in  connection  with  the 
route  from  AdaUa  to  Constantinople ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  west, 
near  Aizani,  he  would  be  about  the  place  where  the  boundaries  of  Asia, 

ihSi  corner  of  Asia  Minor  formed  the  Batmpj  *  Palej's  Harm  Paidmm.    (1  Cor.  No.  S.) 

of  LUUe  Phrygia:  under  the  Christian  Emper-  *  Kiepert'e  map,  which  is  the  hest,  shows 

ors  it  was  the  province  of  7^  HellespoiU.    In  this.    Hardly  anj  region  in  the  peninsula  has 

the  intermediate  period  we  find  it  called  "Mys-  heen  less  explored  dian  Oalatia  and  Nordieni 

ia/'  and  often  dirided  into  two  parts:   tis.  Phrygia. 

LiitU  Mysia  on  the  north,  called  also  Mysia  on  *  Mr.  Ainsworth   mentions  a   hill    near 

the  Hellespont,  or  Mysia  Olympene,  because  it  Angora  in  this  direction,  the  BaukMhDagh» 

lay  to  the  north  of  Mount  Olympus ;  and  which  is  named  after  the  Apostle. 
Grmxt  Mysia,  or  Mysia   Peigamene,  to  the  *  Kiutaya  (the  ancient  Coty»um)  is  now 

south  and  east,  containing  the  three  districts  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  penin- 

of  Troas,  JBolis,  and  Tenthrania.  sula.    It  lies  too  on  the  ordfaiaiy  road  belwesa 

^  Acti  xtL  6.  Broussa  and  Konieh. 
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Bithynia,  and  Mjsia  meet  together,  and  on  the  water-shed  which  separates 
the  waters  flowing  northwards  to  the  Propontis,  and  those  which  feed  the 
rivers  of  the  ^gean. 

Hero  then  we  may  imagine  the  Apostle  and  his  three  companions  to 
pause,  —  uncertain  of  their  future  progress,  —  on  the  chalk  downs  which 
lie  between  the  fountains  of  the  Bhyndacus  and  those  of  the  Hermus,  — 
in  the  midst  of  scenery  not  very  unlike  what  is  familiar  to  us  in  Eng- 
land.^ The  long  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  to  the  north  is  the 
boundary  of  Bithynia.  The  summits  of  the  Phrygian  Dindymus  on  the 
south  are  on  the  frontier  of  Galatia  and  Asia.  The  Hermus  flows 
through  the  province  of  Asia  to  the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  The  Bhyn- 
dacus  flows  to  the  Propontis,  and  separates  Mysia  from  Bithynia.  By 
following  the  road  near  the  former  river  they  would  easily  arrive  at 
Smyrna  or  Pergamus.  By  descending  the  valley  of  the  latter  and  then 
crossing  Olympus,'  they  would  be  in  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
part  of  Bithynia.  In  which  direction  shall  their  footsteps  be  turned  ? 
Some  Divine  intimation,  into  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  presume  to 
inquire,  told  the  Apostle  that  the  Gospel  was  not  yet  to  be  preached  in 
the  populous  cities  of  Asia.'  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  Christ  to  be 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Jews  of  Ephesus,  —  and  for  the  churches 
of  Sardis,  Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  to 
be  admitted  to  their  period  of  privilege  and  trial,  for  the  warning  of 
future  generations.  Shall  they  turn,  then,  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  ?  * 
This  also  is  forbidden.    St.  Paul  (so  far  as  we  know)  never  crossed  the 

1  See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Acocmnt  of  the  conne  Qalatia  tiU  their  arriral  at  Troas.    On  the 

of  the  BhyndacQB,  his  comparison  of  the  dit-  other  hand,  thej  were  not  allowed  to  enter 

irict  of  Azanitis  to  the  chalk  scenery  of  Eng-  Bithynia  at  alL    Meyer's  view  of  the  word 

land,  and  his  notice  of  Dindymus,  which  seems  "  Asia  "  in  this  passage  is  surprising.     He 

to  be  part  of  the  water-shed  that  crosses  the  holds  it  to  mean  the  eastern  continent   as 

country  from  the  Taurus  towards  Ida,  and  opposed  to  "  Europe."    (See  p.  205,  &c.>    He 

separates  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  says   that    the    traTellers,    being    uncertain 

^gean  from  those  of  the  Euxine  and  Propon-  whether  Asia  m  the  more  limited  sense  were 

tis.    In  the  coarse  of  his  progress  up  the  not  intended,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  enter 

Rhyndacns  he  frequently  mentions  the  aspect  Bithynia,  and  finally  learned  at  Troas  that 

of  Olympus,  the  summit  of  which  could  not  Europe  was  their  destination, 
be  reached  at  the  end  of  March  in  consequence  *  The  route  is  drawn   in  the  map^  past 

of  the  snow.  Aizani  into  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and 

*  The  ordinary  road  from  Broussa  to  then  northwards  towards  Hadrian!  on  the 
Kiuuyah  crosses  a  part  of  the  range  of  Bhyndacus.  This  is  merely  an  imaginary 
Olympus.  The  Pent  Table  has  a  road  join-  line,  to  express  to  the  eye  the  changes  of 
ing  Broussa  with  Pergamus.  plan  which  occurred  successively  to  St.  Paul. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  they  were  merely  The  scenery  of  the  Bhyndacus,  which  is 
forbidden  to  preach  the  Chepel  in  Asia.  We  interesting  as  the  frontier  river,  has  been  fully 
are  not  told  that  they  did  not  enter  Asia,  explored  and  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
Their  road  lay  entirely  through  Asia  (politi-  ascraded  the  river  to  its  source,  and  then 
eally  speaking)  from  tiie  mom«nt  of  leaving  crossed  over  to  the  fountains  of  the  Henna 
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Mjsian  Olympus,  or  entered  the  cities  of  NicsMt  and  Ohalcedon,  illus- 
trious places  in  the  Christian  history  of  a  later  age.  By  revelations, 
which  were  auticipative  of  the  fuller  and  clearer  communication  at 
Troas,  the  destined  path  of  the  Apostolic  Company  was  pointed  out, 
through  the  intermediate  country,  directly  to  the  West.  Leaving  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  popularly  called  Mysia  to  the  right,^  they  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  .^ean,  about  the  place  where  the  deep  gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  washes  the  very  base  of 
Mount  Ida.^ 

At  Adramyttium,  if  not  before,  St.  Paul  is  on  the  line  of  a  great 
Roman  road."  We  recognize  the  place  as  one  which  is  mentioned  again 
in  the  description  of  the  voyage  to  Borne.  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  It  was  a 
mercantile  town,  with  important  relations  both  with  foreign  harbors,  and 
the  cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.^  From  this  point  the  road 
follows  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  —  crossing  a  succession  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  Ida,* — and  alternately  descending  to  the  pebbly 
beach  and  rising  among  the  rocks  and  evergreen  brushwood, —  while 
Lesbos  appears  and  re-appears  through  the  branches  of  the  rich  forest- 
trees,* —  till  the  sea  is  left  behind  at  the  city  of  Assos.  This  also  is  a 
city  of  St.  Paul.  Tlie  nineteen  miles  of  road^  which  lie  between  it  and 
Troas  is  the  distance  which  he  travelled  by  land  before  he  rejoined  the 
ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  13)  :  and  the  town 
across  the  strait,  on  the  shore  of  Lesbos,  is  Mytilene,*  whither  the  vessel 
proceeded  when  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  met  on  board. 

ftnd  Masander,  near  which  he  taw  an  andent  oeeds  bj  Assoi  to  Alexandria  Troaa,  and  e» 

road,  probably  connecting  Smyrna  and  Phil*-  to  the  Helleipont 

delphia  with.  Angora.  *  FeUowi  says  that  there  are  no  traces  of 

^  The  phrase  in  Acts  ztL  8  need  not  be  antiquities  to  be  foond  there  now,  except  a  few 


pressed  too  closely.  They  passed  along  the  coins.  He  trsTelled  in  the  direction  jnst  i 
frontier  of  Mysia,  as  it  was  popularly  under-  tioned,  ftom  Pergamns  by  Adramyttinm  and 
stood,  and  they  patsed  iy  the  whole  district,  Assos  to  Alexandria  Troas. 
without  suying  to  erangelise  it  Or,  as  a  *  Poets  of  all  ages  —  Homer,  Ovid,  Ten- 
German  writer  puts  it,  they  hurried  through  nyson  —  have  celebrated  the  streams  which 
Mysia,  because  they  knew  that  they  were  not  flow  ftom  the  '*  many-fbuntained  "  diA  of 
to  preach  the  Qospel  in  Asia.  Ida. 

^  Hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Qulf  *  8ee  the  description  in  leilows.    He  was 

of  .Ida.  two  days  in  trayelling  from  Adramit  to  Assos. 

'  The  characteristics  of  this  bay,  as  seen  He  says  that  the  hills  are  clothed  with  erer- 

from  the  water,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  greens  to  the  top,  and  therefore  vary  little  with 

when  we  come  to  the  voyage  from  Assos  to  the  season ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the 

Mytilene  (Actsxx.  14).    At  present  we  allude  flat  stones  of  the  shingle,  and  the  woods  of 

only  to  the  roads  along  the  coast.    Two  roads  large  trees,  especially  planes, 
convcige  at  Adramyttium :  one  which  follows  7  This  is  the  distance  given  in  the  Antoniae 

the  shore  from  the  south,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary. 

Peutingerian  Table;  the  other  from  Pergamns  '  The  strait  between  Assos  and  Methymna 

and  the  interior,  mentioned  alio  in  the  Anto-  is  narrow.    Strabo  calls  it  60  stadia ;  PUny  7 

nine  Itinerary.    The  united  route  then  pro-  mDes.    Mytilene  is  farther  to  the  soi^iv^ 
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But  to  return  to  the  present  journej.  Troas  is  the  name  either  of  a 
district  or  a  town.  As  a  district  it  had  a  history  of  its  own.  Though 
geographically  a  part  of  Mysia,  and  politically  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  it  was  yet  usually  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  both.  This 
small  region,^  extending  from  Moimt  Ida  to  the  plain  watered  by  the 
Simob  and  Scamander,  was  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  due 
to  the  poetry  of  Homer  that  the  ancient  name  of  Priam's  kingdom 
should  be  retained.  This  shore  has  been  visited  on  many  memorable  oc- 
casions by  the  great  men  of  this  world.  Xerxes  passed  this  way  when 
he  undertook  to  conquer  Greece.  Julius  G»sar  was  here  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia.  But^  above  all^  we  associate  the  spot  with  a  European  con- 
queror of  Asia,  and  an  Asiatic  conqueror  of  Europe ;  with  Alexander  of 
Macedon  and  Paul  of  Tarsus.  For  here  it  was  thaf  the  enthusiasm  of 
Alexander  was  kindled  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  by  the  memory  of  his 
heroic  ancestors ;  here  he  girded  on  their  armor ;  and  from  this  goal  he 
started  to  overthrow  the  august  dynasties  of  the  East.  And  now  the 
great  Apostle  rests  in  his  triumphal  progress  upon  the  same  poetic  shore : 
here  he  is  armed  by  heavenly  visitants  with  the  weapons  of  a  warfare 
that  is  not  carnal ;  and  hence  he  is  sent  forth  to  subdue  all  the  powers  of 
the  West,  and  bring  the  civilization  of  the  world  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 

Turning  now  from  the  district  to  the  city  of  Troas,  we  must  remember 
that  its  full  and  correct  name  was  Alexandria  Troas.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  simply  called  Troas ;  *  sometimes,  as  by  Pliny 
aud  Strabo,  simply  Alexandria.  It  was  not,  however,  one  of  those  cities 
(amounting  in  number  to  nearly  twenty)  which  were  built  and  named  by 
the  conqueror  of  Darius.  This  Alexandria  received  its  population  and 
its  name  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  was  an  instance  of  that 
centralization  of  small  scattered  towns  into  one  great  mercantile  city, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Its  history  was  as  follows :  — 
Antigonus,  who  wished  to  leave  a  monument  of  his  name  on  this  classical 
ground,  brought  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  one 
point  on  the  coast,  where  he  erected  a  city,  and  called  it  Antigonia  Troas. 
Lysimachus,  who  succeeded  to  his  power  on  the  Dardanelles,  increased 
and  adorned  the  city,  but  altered  its  name,  calling  it,  in  honor  of  ^^  the 
man  of  Macedonia  " '  (if  we  may  make  this  application  of  a  phrase  which 

^  If  we   ue  not  needlessly   mnltipljing  ing,  a  district  which  has  retained  a  distinctiTe 

topographical  illustrations,  we  maj  compare  name,  and  has  ibnnd  its  own  historian, 
the  three  principal  districtt  of  the  proyince  of  *  Acts  xvL  8,  11,  zx.  5 ;  3  Cor.  iL  19; 

Ana,  Tis.  Phryfria,  Ljdia,  and  Mysia,  to  the  9  Tim.  It.  13. 

three  Hidings  of  Yorkshire.    Troas  will  then  *  Not  the  Vir  Maceih  of  HcHnce  {Od.  in. 

he  in  Mysia  what  Craven  is  in  the  West  Bid- 
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H0I7  Writ^  has  associated  with  the  place),  Alexandria  Troas.  This 
name  was  retained  ever  afterwards.  When  the  Romans  began  their 
eastern  wars,  the  Greeks  of  Troas  espoused  their  cause,  and  were  thence- 
forward regarded  with  favor  at  Rome.  But  this  willingness  to  recon^ 
pense  useful  service  was  combined  with  other  feelings,  half  poetical, 
half  political,  which  about  this  time  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
Romans.  They  fancied  thej  saw  a  primeval  Rome  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 
The  story  of  .^!neas  in  Virgil,  who  relates  in  twelve  books  how  the  glory 
of  Troy  was  transferred  to  Italy,*  —  the  warning  of  Horace,  who  ad* 
monishes  his  fellow-citizens  that  their  greatness  was  gone  if  they  rebuilt 
the  ancient  walls,'  —  reveal  to  us  the  fancies  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
which  were  popular  at  Rome.  Alexandria  Troas  was  a  recollection  of 
the  city  of  Priam,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  city  of  Gonstantine.  The  Ro- 
mans regarded  it  in  its  best  days  as  a^^  New  Troy :  "  *  and  the  Turks  even 
now  call  its  ruins  ^^  Old  GoAstantinople/'  *  It  is  said  that  Julius  G»sar, 
in  his  dreams  of  a  monarchy  which  should  embrace  the  East  and  the 
West,  turned  his  eyes  to  this  city  as  his  intended  capital :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Gonstantine,  ^^  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation 
of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire 
on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous 
origin."  *  Augustus  brought  the  town  into  dose  and  honorable  conneo- 
tion  with  Rome  by  making  it  a  eohnia^  and  assimilated  its  land  to  that 
of  Italy  by  giving  it  the  ju9  lUMouim?    When  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  had 


ztL  14)»  the  Macedimkm  Man  of  Demostfienef  attneted  the  notioe  of  all  ivho  MOed  dnoogh 

(PhaL  I,),  bat  his  more  eminent  eon.  the  Helleepont." 

1  See  Acts  ztI.  9.  ^  Its  fhll  name  on  coins  of  the  Antoninet 

*  See  espedaUj  Book  vi.  k,  "  Col.  Alexandria  Angnsta  Troas." 

*  '*  Ne  nlmlnm  pfi  t  Deferring  the   consideration   of  eoUmkU 
Teeta  Telint  reparare  livjsB.''  priTileges  to  iu  proper  plaoe»  in  conneetioa 

Od.  III.  iiL  with  Philippi  (Acts  xri  12),  we  may  state 
«  This  name  applies  more  strictlj  to  New  here  the  general  notion  of  the  Jub  Italiam. 
Ilium,  which,  after  manj  yidssitndes,  was  It  was  a  pririlege  entirely  relating  to  the  ioail. 
made  a  place  of  some  importance  by  the  Bo-  The  maxim  of  the  Boman  law  was :  "  Ager 
mans,  and  exempted  from  all  imposts.  The  Italicns  immnnis  est :  ager  provindalis  Tecti- 
strong  feeling  of  Jnlins  Casar  for  the  people  galis  est"  '*  Italian  land  is  free :  proTincial 
of  niam,  his  sympathy  with  Alexander,  and  land  is  taxed."  The  Jos  Italicam  raised  pro- 
the  influence  of  the  tradition  which  traced  the  Tindal  land  to  the  same  sute  of  immnnity  from 
origin  of  his  nation,  and  especially  his  own  taxation  which  belonged  to  land  in  Italy.  Bat 
famUy,  to  Troy,  are  described  by  Strabo.  this  pririlege  coold  only  be  enjoyed  by  thoee 
New  nium,  howerer,  gradually  sank  into  in-  who  were  dtiiens.  Therefore  it  would  hare 
significance,  and  Alexandria  Troas  remained  been  an  idle  gift  to  any  community  not  pos- 
es the  repreeentatiTe  of  the  Boman  partially  sessing  the  dviuu ;  and  we  never  find  it  given 
for  the  Troad.  except  to  a  eeUmia.    CouTersely,  howerer,  all 

*  Eski-Stambool.  colonies  did  not  possess  the  Jus   Italicum. 

*  Gibbon,  ch.XTii.  He  adds  that, '<  though  Carthagewasaeokmyfor  two  centaries  before 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  it  receiTed  it 

stately  remains  of  unfinished  walU  and  towers 
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not  attained  iis  utmost  growth  as  a  city  of  the  Romans.  The  great 
aqueduct  was  not  jet  built,  by  which  Herodes  Atticus  brought  water  from 
the  fountains  of  Ida,  and  the  piers  of  which  are  still  standing.^  The 
enclosure  of  the  walls,  extending  aboye  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and 
near  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  may  represent  the  limits  of  the  city  in 
the  age  of  Claudius.  The  ancient  harbor,  even  yet  distinctly  traceable, 
and  not  without  a  certain  desolate  beauty,  when  it  is  the  foreground  of  a 
picture  with  the  hills  of  Imbros  and  the  higher  peak  of  Samothrace  in 
the  distance,'  is  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  the  aqueduct  and  the 
walls.  All  further  allusions  to  the  topography  of  the  place  may  be  de- 
ferred till  we  describe  the  Apostle's  subsequent  and  repeated  visits.^  At 
present  he  is  hastening  towards  Europe.  Every  thing  in  this  part  of  our 
narrative  turns  our  eyes  to  the  West. 

When  St.  Paul's  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  West,  he  saw  that 
remarkable  view  of  Samothrace  over  Imbros,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned.  And  what  were  the  thoughts  in  his  mind  when  he  looked 
towards  Europe  across  the  JBgean?  Though  ignorant  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  supernatural  intimations  which  had  guided  his  recent 
journey,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  think  that  he  associated  his  future 
work  with  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Macedonian  hills.  We  are  re- 
minded of  another  journey,  when  the  Prophetic  Spirit  gave  him  partial 
revelations  on  his  departure  from  C!orinth,  and  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
^*  After  I  have  been  there  I  must  also  see  Rome  * — I  have  no  more  place 
in  these  parts*  —  I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me,  save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me."  ^ 

Such  thoughts,  it  may  be,  had  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind  at  Troas, 
when  the  sun  set  beyond  Athos  and  Samothrace,*  and  the  shadows  fell 

1  See  Claike's  TVom^i.  the  Eidftfo  to  the  BomaiiB  mm  written  Just 

*  See  Pooocke's  Travei$.  before  this  depertnre  from  Corinth. 
'  The  anthor  of  Ecthm  mm  mneh  ttnick  ^  Acts  zz.  S2,  S3. 

hj  the  appeanmce  of  Samothraoe  teen  aloft  *  Athos  and  Samothrace  are  the  highest 

o%«i  Imbros,  when  he  recollected  how  Jnpiter  points  in  this  part  of  the  JE^gean.    Thej  are 

is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  watching  ftom  thence  the  conspicnoos  points  from  the  summit  of  Ida» 

the  scene  of  action  before  Troy,    "Now  I  along  with  Imbros,  which  is  nearer.    (Wal- 

knew,"  he  says,  "that  Homer  had  passed  pole's  Ifsmoirt,  p.  ISS.)    See  the  notes  at  the 

along  here,— that  this  Tision  of  Samothrace  beginning  of  the    next  chapter.     "Monnt 

orer-towering  the  nearer  island  was  common  Athos  is  plainlj  Tisible  from  the  Asiatic  coast 

to  him  and  to  me." — P.  64.    The  same  train  at  snnset,  but  not  at  other  times.    Its  distance 

of  thought  maj  be  extended  to  onr  present  hence  is  abont  80  mOes.    Reflecting  the  red 

sobject,  and  we  maj  find  a  sacred  pleasure  ia  rays  of  the  snn,  it  appears  from  that  coast 

looking  at  any  liew  which  has  been  common  like  a  hnge  mass  of  bnmished  gold.  .  .  .  Mr. 

to  St  Panl  and  to  ns.  Turner,  being  off  the  N.  W.  end  of  MytOene 

*  Acts  ztL,  xx;  9  Cor.  ii ;  9  Tim.  ir.  (Lesbos)  29d  June,  1S14,  says,  'The  trening 

*  Acts  xix.  21.  bdng   dear,  we   plainly  saw  the    immense 

*  Bom.  XT.  28.    It  win  be  remembered  that  Mount  Athos,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
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on  Ida  and  settled  dark  on  Tenedos  and  the  deep.  With  the  view  of  the 
distant  land  of  Macedonia  imprinted  on  his  memory,  and  the  thought  of 
Europe's  miserable  Heathenism  deep  in  his  heart,  he  was  prepared,  like 
Peter  at  Joppa,^  to  receive  the  full  meaning  of  the  voice  which  spoke  to 
him  in  a  dream.  In  the  visions  of  the  night,  a  form  appeared  to  come 
and  stand  by  him;^  and  he  recognized  in  the  supernatural  visitant  ^^  a 
man  of  Macedonia," '  who  came  to  plead  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
country.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  sick  inquiring  for  a  physician,  —  of  the 
ignorant  seeking  for  wisdom,  —  the  voice  which  ever  since  has  been  call- 
ing on  the  Church  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  Heathendom, — ^^  Gome  ovei 
and  help  us." 

Yirgil  has  described  an  evening^  and  a  simrise'on  this  coast,  before 
and  after  an  eventful  night.  That  night  was  indeed  eventful  in  which 
St.  Paul  received  his  conmiission  to  proceed  to  Macedonia.  The  com- 
mission was  promptly  executed.*  The  morning-star  appeared  over  the 
cliffs  of  Ida.  The  sun  rose  and  spread  the  day  over  the  sea  and  the  islands 
as  far  as  Athos  and  Samothrace.  The  men  of  Troas  awoke  to  their  trade 
and  their  labor.  Among  those  who  were  busy  about  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  were  the  newly-arrived  Ghristian  travellers,  seeking  for  a  passage 
to  Europe, — Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timotheus,  —  and  that  new  companion, 
"  Luke^  the  beloved  Physician,"  who,  whether  by  pro-arrangement,  or  by 
a  providential  meeting,  or  (it  may  be)  even  in  consequence  of  the 
Apostle's  delicate  health,*  now  joined  the  mission,  of  which  he  afterwards 
wrote  the  history.  God  provided  a  ship  for  the  messengers  He  had 
chosen:  and  (to  use  the  language  of  a  more  sacred  poetry  than  that 

an  equilateral  triangle.'"     SaUwg  Dinclonf,  on  the  tignificanoe   of  this  Tiskm  are  ireS 

p.  150.    In  the  same  page  a  sketch  is  giren  of  worth  considering.     J|MiCe2^escA.,  fl.  p.  199. 

Mount  Athos,  N.  hj  W.  \  W,,  45  miles.    Com-  (Eng.  Trans,  ii.  1 10.) 
pare  Mr.  Bowen's  recent  work,  p.  26.    "At  *  JEn.  ii.  250. 

sanset  we  were  half  waj  between  Tenedot  and  *  ^n.  ii.  SOI. 

the  rugged  Imbros.    In  the  disk  of  the  setting  *  Acts  xri.  10. 

sun  I  distinguished  the  pyramidal  form  of  f  Wo  should  notice   here   not    oolj  tiio 
Mount  Athos."  change  of  permm  tnm  the  third  to  the  first, 
^  See  the  remarks  on  St  Peter's  Tision,  p.  hut  the  simultaneous  transition  (as  it  has  been 
87.    See  also  p.  97,  n.  2,  and  p.  18S.  weU  expressed)  from  the  kutonecd  to  the  an- 
>  Acts  xvi.  9.  toptical  style,  as  shown  by  the  ftdler  enumera- 
'  St.  Paul  may  hare  known,  by  his  dress,  or  tion  of  details.    We  shall  retui  n  to  this  tub- 
by his  words,  or  by  an  immediate  intuition,  ject  again,  when  we  come  to  the  point  where 
that  he  was  **  a  man  of  Macedonia."    Grotius  St  Luke  parts  from  St  Paul  at  Philippi : 
suggests  the  notion  of  a  representatire  or  meantime  we  may  remark  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
guardian  angel  of  Macedonia,  as  the  **  prince  able  that  they  had  already  met  and  labored 
of  Persia,"  &c,  in  Dan.  z.    The  words  "  help  together  at  Antioch. 

US,"  imply  that  the  man  who  appeared  to  St  *  We  must  remember  the  recent  ikkneis  is 

Paul  was  a  representatiye  of  many.    This  is  Qalatia,  p.  235.    See  bdow,  p.  288. 
remarked  by  Baumgarten,  whose  obserrations 
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which  has  made  these  coasts  illustrioas)  ^  ^^  He  brought  the  wmd  out  of 
His  treasuries,  and  by  His  power  He  iHrought  in  the  south  wind/'  *  and 
prospered  the  voyage  of  His  servants. 


1  TlM  daMieal  iMder  will  renwBilMr  tfiit 
tde  throne  of  Neptune  in  Homer,  whence  he 
looks  OTer  Ue  and  the  acene  of  the  Trqjea 
wmr,  ie  on  the  peak  of  Samothrace  {IL  xiu. 
10-14),  and  hit  caTe  deep  nnder  the  water  be- 
twem  Imhraa  and  Tenedoa  (77.  xiii.  89-^). 

'*Fa.enzT.7,lzzTiiLM.  ForaignnMnii 
It  pivfe  thai  Aa  wind  waa  Uterallj  a  south 


wmi  in  tUi  eaae»  lee  Aa  begfainfaig  of  Aa 
neart  diapter. 

*  From  the  British  Mnsenm.  It  maj  be 
obaerred  that  this  coin  Olostrates  the  mode  of 
strangthening  sails  by  rope-bands,  mentioned 
in  Ifr.  Smith's  important  work  on  the  Voyage 
tmdSk^mnek^SLP^  184S,  p.  ISS. 
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Toyago  hj  SamoUmoe  to  NeapoUa.— Fhflippt  —  Conatitiitioii  of  aOokmj. — Ljdk.  —  Tha 
Demoniao  SlaTe.— Paul  and  Silas  arrested.— Tbe  Prison  and  the  Jafler.— The  Magia- 
trates.— Departore  flrom  Philippi.  — St  Lake.— Macedonia  described.— Its  Oooditfcm  m  a 
ProTinoe.  —  The  Via  Egnatia.  —  St.  Paul's  Jonmej  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia. — 
Thessalonica. — The  Synagogue.  —  Sabjects  of  St.  Paul's  Preaching.  —  Persecution,  Tumult, 
and  Flight  — The  Jews  at  Berosa.— St  Ptad  again  persecuted. — Proceeds  to  Adiens. 

THE  weather  itself  was  propitious  to  the  voyage  from  Ada  to 
Europe.  It  is  evident  that  Paul  and  his  companions  sailed  from 
Troas  with  a  fair  wind.  On  a  later  occasion  we  are  told  that  five  days 
were  spent  on  tiie  passage  from  FhiUppi  to  Troas.^  On  the  present 
occasion  the  same  voyage,  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  made  in  two. 
If  we  attend  to  St.  Luke's  technical  expression,*  which  literally  means 
that  they  ^^  sailed  before  the  wind,''  and  take  into  account  that  the  pas- 
sage to  the  west,  between  Tenedos  and  Lemnos,  is  attended  with  some 
risk,'  we  may  infer  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  southward.^  The 
southerly  winds  in  this  part  of  the  Archipelago  do  not  usually  last  long, 
but  they  often  blow  with  considerable  force.  Sometimes  they  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the  current  which  sets  to  the  southward 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.*    However  this  might  be  on  the  day 

1  Compare  Acts  xri.  11, 12,  with  zx.  6.  anywhere.    If  jou  go  outside  of  Tenedos,  and 

For  the  expression,  «  sailed  ftom  Philippi  '*  it  fidls  calm,  the  current  sets  jou  towards  tiie 

(XX.  6),  and  the  relation  of  Philippi  with  iu  shoal  off  Lemnos."    (The  writer  has  heard 

harbor,  Neapolis,  see  below,  p.  249,  n.  4.  this  and  what  foUows  confirmed  bj  those  who 

*  It  occurs  again  in  Acts  xxL  1,  eridentlj  hare  had  practical  experience  in  the  merchant- 
in  the  same  sense.  senrice  in  the  LcTant) 

*  **  All  ships  should  pass  to  the  eastward  *  The  same  inference  maj  be  drawn  from 
of  Tenedos.  .  .  .  Ships  that  go  to  the  west-  the  fact  of  their  going  to  Samothraoe  at  alL 
ward  in  calms  may  drift  on  the  shoals  of  Lem-  Had  the  wind  blown  from  the  northward  or 
nos,  and  the  S.  B.  end  of  that  island  being  the  eastward,  they  probably  would  not  have 
rery  low  is  not  seen  abore  nine  miles  off.  .  .  .  done  so.  Had  it  blown  fVom  the  wostwanl. 
It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  very  dangerous  they  could  not  hare  made  the  passage  in  two 
sboals  extend  firom  the  N.  W.  and  W.  ends  of  days,  especially  as  the  currents  are  contrary. 
Tenedos." — Purdy's  Sailing  Directory,  pp.  This  consistency  in  minute  details  sho^M  be 
158, 189.  Captain  Stewart  says  (p.  63) :  **  To  carefully  noticed,  as  tending  to  confine  the 
work  up  to  the  Dardanelles,  I  prefer  going  in-  Teradty  of  the  narratiTe. 

side  of  Tenedos  .  .  .  yon  can  go  by   your  *  "Thecurrent  from  the  Dardanelles  ^-cins 

lead,  and,  during  light  winds,  you  may  anchor      to  run  strongly  to  the  southward  at  Tenedos^ 
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when  St.  Paul  passed  over  these  waters,  the  yessel  in  which  he  sailed 
would  soon  cleave  her  waj  through  the  strait  between  Tenedos  and  the 
main,  past  the  Dardanelles,  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Imbros.  On 
rounding  the  northern  end  of  this  island,  they  would  open  Samothrace, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  as  a  higher  and  more  distant  summit  over 
the  lower  mountains  of  Imbros.'  The  distance  between  the  two  islands 
IS  about  twelve  miles.'  Leaving  Imbros,  and  bearing  now  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  having  the  wind  still  (as  our  sailors  say)  two  or  three  points 
abaft  the  beam,  the  helmsman  steered  for  Samothrace ;  and,  under  the 
shelter  of  its  high  shore,  they  anchored  for  the  night.' 

Samothrace  is  the  highest  land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago,  with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Athos.^  .These  two  eminences  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  familiar  landmarks  of  the  Greek  mariners  of  the  ^gean. 
Even  from  the  neighborhood  of  Troas,  Mount  Athos  is  seen  towering 
over  Lemnos,  like  Samothrace  over  Imbros.*  And  what  Mount  Athos  is, 
in  another  sense,  to  the  superstitious  Ohristian  of  the  Levant,*  the  peak 
of  Samothrace  was,  in  the  days  of  Heathenism,  to  his  Greek  ancestors  in 
the  same  seas.  It  was  the  ^^  Monte  Santo,''  on  which  the  Greek  mariner 
looked  with  awe,  as  he  gazed  on  it  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  came  to 
anchor  under  the  shelter  of  its  coast.  It  was  the  sanctuary  of  an  ancient 
superstition,  which  was  widely  spread  over  the  neighboring  continents, 
and  the  history  of  which  was  vainly  investigated  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  K  St.  Paul  had  staid  here  even  a  few  days,  we  might  be 
justified  in  saying  something  of  the  ^^  Gabiri ;  "  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  even  landed  on  the  island.    At  present  it  possesses 

bat  there  Ib  no  difficulty  in  turning  orer  it  (p.  348,  n.  4).     The  following  is  a  morning 

with  a  breeBe."  —  Pordy,  p.  169.    "  The  cur-  view.     "  Nov.  26,  1828,  8,  ▲.  m.  —  Morning 

rent  in  the  Archipelago  sets  almost  contin-  beantifiilly   clear.      Lemnos    jnst    opening, 

nally  to  the  soatbward,  and  is  increased  or  re-  Mount  Athos  was  at  first  taken  for  an  island 

tarded  according  to  the  winds.    In  lying  at  about  five  leagues  distant,  the  outline  and 

Tenedos,  near  the  north  of  the  Dardanelles,  I  shades  appearing  so  perfectly  distinct,  though 

hare  obsenred  a  strong  south  wind  entirely  nearly  fifty  miles  off.     The  base  of  it  was 

stop  it ;  but  it  came  strong  to  the  southward  coyeied  with  haze,  as  was  the  summit  soon 

the  moment  the  gale  from  that  point  ceased.''  afterward ;  but  toward  sunset  it  became  clear 

—  Captain  Stewart,  ib.  p.  62.  For  the  winds,  again.  It  is  immensely  high ;  and,  as  there  is 
see  pp.  63  and  163.  no  other  mountain  like  it  to  the  northward  of 

1  «The  island  Imbro  is  separated    from  Negropont,  it  is  an  excellent  guide  for  this 

Samothraki  by  a  channel   twelve   miles   in  part  of  the  coast"— Purdy,  p.  150. 
breadth.    It  is  much  longer  and  larger,  but  not  *  See  the  account  of  Mount  Athos  (Monte 

so  high,  as  that  island."    Purdy,  p.  152.  Santo)  in  Curzon's  Monatteries  of  the  Levant, 

^  See  the  preceding  note.  Ft  it.,  and  the  yiew,  p.  327.    In  his  sail  from 

*  Acts  xri.  11.  the  Dardanelles  to  the  mountain,  —  the  breese, 

*  "  Samothraki  is  the  highest  land  in  the  the  shelter  and  smooth  water  on  the  shore  of 
Archipelago,  except  Candia  and  Monnt  Athos."  Lemnos,  &c.,  — there  are  points   of  resem- 

—  Purdy,  p.  152.  blance  with  St.  Paul's  voyage. 


*  An  evening  view  has  been  quoted  befiNre 
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no  good  harbor,  though  manj  places  of  safe  anchorage :  ^  and  if  the  wind 
was  from  the  southward,  there  would  be  smooth  water  anywhere  on  tiie 
north  shore.  The  island  was,  doubtless,  better  supplied  with  artificial 
advantages  in  an  age  not  removed  bj  many  centuries  from  the  flourishing 
period  of  that  mercantile  empire  which  the  Phoenicians  founded,  and  the 
Athenians  inherited,  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  relations  of  Samothrace 
with  the  opposite  coast  were  close  and  frequent,  when  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  had  their  miners  at  work  in  Mount  Pang»us,*  and  when  Athens 
diffused  her  citizens  as  colonists  or  exiles  on  all  the  neighboring  shores.' 
Nor  can  those  relations  have  been  materially  altered  when  both  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements  on  the  sea  were  absorbed  in  the  wider 
and  continental  dominion  of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Perseus 
fled  to  Samothrace  from  the  Roman  conqueror,^  frequent  vessels  had 
been  passing  and  repassing  between  the  island  and  the  coasts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace. 

The  Macedonian  harbor  at  which  St  Paul  landed  was  Neapolis.  Its 
direction  from  Samothrace  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  west.  But  a 
southerly  breeze  would  still  be  a  fair  wind,  though  they  could  not 
literally  ^^  run  before  it."  A  run  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  notwithstand- 
ing the  easterly  current,'  would  bring  the  vessel  under  the  lea  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia. 
The  shore  of  the  mainland  in  this  part  is  low,  but  mountains  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  behind.'  To  the  westward  of  the  channel  which 
separates  it  from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay,  within 
which,  on  a  promontory  with  a  port  on  each  side,''  the  ancient  Neapolis 
was  situated. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  true  position  of 
this  harbor : '  but  the  traces  of  paved  military  roads  approaching  the 
promontory  we  have  described,  in  two  directions  corresponding  with  those 

1  See  Pordy,  p.  158.  Santo  ( AUios),  from  the  8.  W.,  ttrong  toward 

<  Herod.  tU.  118.    Thaaoa  waa  the  head-  the  eastward,  by  Thaaeo."—  p.  Ift8. 

qnarten  of  Uie  PhcBnidan  mining  operatioBa  *  See   Pordj,  p.  158,  and   the  meeanm 

in  this  part  of  the  JBgean.    Herodotna  Tidted  delineation  of  the  coaat   in  the  Admiral^ 

the  island,  and  was  much  stmck  with  the  traoea  charts. 

of  dieir  work  (vi.  47).  ^  Clarke's  IVmftU,  ch.  xii.  and  xiiL    An 

*  It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ibr-  important  papar  on  Neapolis  and  Philippi  haa 
nation  of  the  commercial  empire  of  Athena  been  written  (after  a  recent  Tiait  to  diesa 
before  the  Pelopounesian  war,  to  the  mines  of  places)  by  Prof.  Hackett,  in  the  BA.  Sacra  lor 
Scapte  Hyle,  and  the  exile  of  Thncydides.  October,  1S60. 

See  Qrote's  Ore$c€,  ch.  zxtL,  zItIL,  4e.  *  Consin67,  in  his  Vc^age  dam  !a  ^mot- 

«  LiY.  zhr.  e.  doine,  idenfiiles  Neapolis  with  Eski-Ca?aDo,  a 

*  "  Inside  of  Thasso,  and  past  Samothraki,  harbor  more  to  the  west ;  bat  his  argnmenta 
the  current  seta  to  the  eastward.''—  Pnrdy,  p.  are  quite  incondusiTe.  Colonel  Leake,  whoaa 
•8.    "  The  current  at  times  turns  by  Monte  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  though  he  did  Ml 
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indicated  iu  the  ancient  itineraries;  the  Latin  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  on  the  spot ;  the  remains  of  a  great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of 
Roman  arches,  and  of  cisterns  like  those  at  Bai»  near  the  other  Neapolis 
on  the  Oampanian  shore,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  small  Turkish 
village  of  Gavallo  is  the  Naples  of  Macedonia,  the  ^^  Neapolis ''  at  which 
St.  Paul  landed,  and  the  seaport  of  Philippi,  —  the  "  first  citj  "  *  which 
the  traveller  reached  on  entering  this  ^^  part  of  Macedonia,''  and  a  city  of 
no  little  importance  as  a  Soman  military  **  colony."  * 

A  ridge  of  elevated  land,  which  connects  the  range  of  Pangsdus  with  the 
higher  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  is  crossed  between  Neapolis 
and  Philippi.  The  whole  distance  is  about  ten  miles.'  The  ascent  of  the 
ridge  is  begun  immediately  from  the  town,  through  a  defile  formed  by 
some  precipices  almost  close  upon  the  sea.  When  the  higher  ground  is 
attained,  an  extensive  and  magnificent  sea-view  is  opened  towards  the 
south.  Samothrace  is  seen  to  the  east ;  Thasos  to  the  south-east ;  and, 
more  distant  and  farther  to  the  right,  the  towering  summit  of  Athos.^ 
When  the  descent  on  the  opposite  side  begins  and  the  sea  is  lost  to  view, 
another  prospect  succeeds,  less  extensive,  but  not  less  worthy  of  our  notice. 
Wo  look  down  on  a  plain,  which  is  level  as  an  inland  sea,  and  which,  if 
the  eye  could  range  over  its  remoter  spaces,  would  be  seen  winding  far 
within  its  mountain-enclosure,  to  the  west  and  the  north.*  Its  appearance 
is  either  exuberantly  green,  —  for  its  fertility  has  been  always  famous, — 
or  cold  and  dreary,  —  for  the  streams  which  water  it  are  often  diffused 
into  marshes,  —  according  to  the  season  when  we  visit  this  comer  of  Mace- 

penonallj  Tidt  Pbflippi  and  Neapolis,  agreea  enough  to  eiyoj  the  fine  prospect  of  the  sea 

with  Dr.  Clarke.  and  the  town  of  Cayallo  npon  a  promontory. 

^  Acts  zvi.  12.  At  some  distance  lies  the  isle  of  Thasos,  now 

*  For  the  meaning  of  these  terms  see  p.  called  Tasso.  It  was  indistinctlj  discerned 
S51,  fte.  bj  ns;  hnt  erery  other  object,  excepting  the 

*  Hence  it  was  nnneoessary  for  Meyer  to  town,  began  to  disappear  as  we  descended 
deride  Olshaosen's  remark,  that  Philip]^  was  toward  Carallo."  —  Ch.  xiL  "  Upon  quitting 
the  "Jint  citjf  "  in  Macedonia  yisited  by  the  the  town,  we  ascended  a  part  of  Moont  Pan- 
Apostle,  because  Neapolis  was  its  harbor,  gmis  by  a  pared  road,  and  had  a  fine  yiew  of 
Olshaosen  was  quite  right  The  distance  of  the  bay  of  Neapolis.  The  top  of  the  hill, 
Neapolis  from  Philippi  is  only  twice  as  great  towards  the  lef^  was  coTered  with  ruined 
as  that  from  the  Piraus  to  Athens,  not  much  walls,  and  with  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which 
greater  than  that  from  Cenchrea  to  Corinth,  here  crosses  the  road.  From  hence  we  de- 
and  less  than  that  from  -fieleuda  to  Antioch,  scended  by  a  pared  road  as  before  ...  the 
or  from  Ostia  to  Bome.  isle  of  Thasos  being  in  riew  towards  the  8.  E. 

*  We  may  quote  here  two  passages  from  Looking  to  the  £.,  we  saw  the  high  top  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  one  describing  this  approach  to  Samothrace,  which  makes  such  a  conspicuous 
Neapolis  from  the  neighborhood,  the  other  figure  from  the  plains  of  Troy.  To  the  8., 
his  departure  in  the  direction  of  Constantino-  towering  above  a  region  of  clouds,  appeared 
pie.  "  Ascending  the  mountainous  boundary  the  loftier  summit  of  Mount  Athos."  -* 
of  the  plain  on  its  north-eastern  side  by  a  Ch.  xiii. 

broad  ancient  pared  way,  we  had  not  dayl^ht  *  8ee  the  rery  foil  descriptions  of  the 
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donia ;  whether  it  be  when  the  snows  are  white  and  chill  on  the  summits 
of  the  Thracian  Hsdmns,^  or  when  the  roses,  of  which  Theophrastns  and 
Pliny  speak,  are  displaying  their  bloom  on  the  warmer  slopes  of  the 
Pangtean  hills.* 

This  plain,  between  Haemus  and  Pang»as,  is  the  plain  of  Philippi, 
where  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans  of  Rome.  The  whole 
region  around  is  eloquent  of  the  history  of  this  battle.  Among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  was  the  difficult  path  by  which  the  republican  army 
penetrated  into  Macedonia ;  on  some  part  of  the  very  ridge  on  which  we 
stand  were  the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Gassius ; '  the  stream  before  us  is  the 
river  which  passed  in  front  of  them ;  *  below  us,  ^^  upon  the  left  hand  of 
the  even  field,"  *  is  the  marsh*  by  which  Antony  crossed  as  he  approached 
his  antagonist ;  directly  opposite  is  the  hill  of  Philippi,  where  Oassius  died ; 
behind  us  is  the  narrow  strait  of  the  sea,  across  which  Brutus  sent  his 
body  to  the  island  of  Thasos,  lest  the  army  should  be  disheartened  before 
the  final  struggle.^  The  city  of  Philippi  was  itself  a  moniunent  of  the 
termination  of  that  struggle.  It  had  been  founded  by  the  father  of 
Alexander,  in  a  place  called,  from  its  numerous  streams,  ^^  The  Place  of 
Fountains,"  to  commemorate  the  addition  of  a  new  province  to  his  king- 
dom, and  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  Thracian  mountaineers.  For 
similar  reasons  the  city  of  Philip  was  gifted  by  Augustus  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  colonia.  It  thus  became  at  once  a  border^^arrison  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  Brutus.* 
And  now  a  Jewish  Apostle  came  to  the  same  place,  to  win  a  greater  vic- 
tory than  that  of  Philippi,  and  to  found  a  more  durable  empire  than  that 
of  Augustus.  It  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance,  that  the  ^^  first  city  "  at 
which  St.  Paul  arrived,*  on  his  entrance  into  Europe,  should  be  that 


of  Serrft,  in  the  Tarious  parts  of  its  eztensioii,  ^  Plntardi's  Lifi  of  Brutui, 

given  bj  Leake  and  Consintfry.  *  The  fhll  and  proper  Roman  name  waa 

1  Lncan't  view  10  veiy  winterij.    Phan.  Colama  Avgutta  Julia  PhUippauis,     See  the 

i.  680.  ooin   engrared   at   the  end  of  Ch.  XXVX 

*  The  '*  Rosa  centifblia,"  which  the  latter  Consin^ry  (ch.  x.)  enters  fnlly  into  the  pres- 
mentions  as  cultivated  in  Campania  and  in  ent  condition  of  Philippi,  and  gives  coins  and 
Qreece,  near  Philippi.  inscriptions. 

'  The  repablicans  were  so  placed  as  to  be  *  We  regard  the  phrase  in  Acts  zvi.  12  as 

in  commnnication  with  the  sea.    The  triremes  meaning  the  first  city  in  its  geographical  lela- 

were  at  Neapolis.  tion  to  St  Paul's  jonmey ;  not  the  first  politi- 

*  The  Qangas  or  Oangites.    Leake, p.  217.  cally  ("chief  city,"  Aath.  Vers.),  either  of 

*  JuliuM  CcBmr,  act  v.  sc.  i.  The  topogram  Macedonia  or  a  part  of  it.  The  chief  city  of 
phy  of  Shakspeare  is  perfbctly  accurate.  '^  the  province  was  Thessalonica ;  and,  erea  if 
this  passage  Octavius  and  Antony  are  Iciking  we  suppose  the  subdivisions  of  Macedonia 
at  the  field  ftt>m  the  opposite  side.  Prima,  Secunda,  &c.,  to  have  subsisted  at  thia 

*  The  battle  took  place  in  autu^on,  when  time,  the  chief  dty  of  Macedonia  Prima  vm 
*h^  plain  would  probably  be  inund/led.  not  Philippi,  but  Amphipolis. 
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^^  colony,"  wb'ch  was  more  fit  than  any  other  in  the  empire  to  be  con« 
sidered  the  representative  of  Imperial  Rome. 

The  characteristic  of  a  eolania  was,  that  it  was  a  miniature  resemblance 
of  Borne.  Philippi  is  not  the  first  city  of  this  kind  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  foosteps  of  St.  Paul ;  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (p.  152),  and  Alex- 
andria Troas  (p.  242),  both  possessed  the  same  character :  but  this  is  the 
first  place  where  Scripture  calls  our  attention  to  the  distinction ;  and  the 
events  which  befell  the  Apostle  at  Philippi  were  directly  connected  with 
the  privileges  of  the  place  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  with  his  own  privileges 
as  a  Roman  citizen.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  two  subjects 
together.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  difierences  which  subsisted  among 
individuals  and  communities  in  the  provincial  system  will  enable  us  to  see 
very  clearly  the  position  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  colony. 

We  have  had  occasion  (Gh.  I.  p.  21)  to  speak  of  Uie  combination  of 
actual  provinces  and  nominally  independent  states  through  which  the 
power  of  the  Roman  emperor  was  variously  diffused ;  and  again  (Oh.  Y. 
p.  129),  we  have  described  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augustus  into 
those  of  the  Senate,  and  those  of  the  Emperor.  Descending  now  to  ex- 
amine the  component  population  of  any  one  prornce,  and  to  inquire  into 
tlie  political  condition  of  individuals  and  communities,  we  find  here  again 
a  complicated  system  of  rules  and  exceptions.  As  regards  individuals, 
tlie  broad  distinction  we  must  notice  is  that  between  those  who  were 
citizens  and  those  who  were  not  citizens.  When  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  they  divided  them  into  ^^  Greeks  "  and  ^^  Bar- 
barians," ^  according  as  the  language  in  which  poets  and  philosophers  had 
written  was  native  to  them  or  foreign.  Among  the  Romans  the  phrase 
was  different.  The  classes  into  which  they  divided  mankind  consisted  of 
those  who  were  politically  '^  Romans," '  and  those  who  had  no  link  (except 
that  of  subjection)  with  the  City  of  Rome.  The  technical  words  were  CiveB 
and  Peregrinij  —  "  citizens  "  and  "  strangers."  The  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  ^^  citizens  ; "  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  (until 
Garacalla  extended  to  the  provinces '  the  same  privileges  which  Julius 
Gsesar  had  granted  to  the  peninsula)*  were  naturally  and  essentially 
"  strangers."  Italy  was  the  Holy  Land  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world. 
We  may  carry  the  parallel  further,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  difference 
which  existed  among  the  citizens  themselves.  Those  true-bom  Italians, 
who  were  diffused  in  vast  numbers  through  the  provinces,  might  be  called 

• 

1  Thus  St.  Paal,  in  writing  his  Qreek  epiB-     pclUtcallif  in  the  New  Testament.    John  xi. 
ties,  uet  this  distinction.    Rom.  i.  14 ;  Col.      48 ;  Acts  xyL,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxTiii. 
HL  11.    Henee,  also.  Acts  xxriii  S,  I ;  1  Cor.  '  See  Milman's  Gibbon,  i.  p.  281  and  note, 

dr.  11.  ^  By  the  Julia  Lex  de  Ciritate  (b.o.  90), 

*  The  word    ''Bonum"    is   always  nsed      supplemented  by  other  laws.  ^  j 
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Citizens  of  the  Dispersion  ;  while  those  strangers  who,  at  yarions  timeSi 
and  for  various  reasons,  had  received  the  gift  of  citizenship,  were  in  the 
condition  of  political  Proselytes.  Such  were  Paul  and  Silas,^  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  empire,  among  their  fellow-Bomans  in  the  colonj  of  PhilipjH. 
Both  these  classes  of  citizens,  however,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  same 
privileges ;  the  most  important  of  which  were  exemption  from  scourging, 
and  freedom  from  arrest,  except  in  extreme  cases ;  and  in  all  oases  the 
right  of  appeal  fit>m  the  magistrate  to  the  Emperor.* 

The  remarks  which  have  1}een  made  concerning  individuals  maj  be 
extended,  in  some  degree,  to  commumtie$  in  the  provinces.  The  City  oi 
Rome  might  be  transplanted,  as  it  were,  into  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  reproduced  as  a  cohnia  ;  or  an  alien  city  might  be  adopted,  under  the 
title  of  a  mwnicipiumf  into  a  dose  political  communion  with  Rome.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  all  cities  of  the  latter  kind  (and  indeed  thej  were  limited 
entirelj  to  the  western  provinces),  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  what  was 
called  a  eolonia.  A  Roman  colonj  was  very  different  from  anj  thing  which 
we  usually  intend  by  the  term.  It  was  no  mere  mercantile  factory,  such 
as  those  which  the  Phoenicians  established  in  Spain,^  or  on  those  very 
shores  of  Macedonia  with  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  *  or  such  as  modem 
nations  have  founded  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  or  on  the  coast  of 
India.  Still  less  was  it  like  those  incoherent  aggregates  of  human  beings 
which  we  have  thrown,  without  care  or  system,  on  distant  islands  and 
continents.  It  did  not  even  go  forth,  as  a  young  Greek  republic  left  its 
parent  state,  carrying  with  it,  indeed,  the  respect  of  a  daughter  for  a 
mother,  but  entering  upon  a  new  and  independent  existence.  The 
Roman  colonies  were  primarily  intended  as  military  safeguards  of  the  fix>n- 
tiers,  and  as  checks  upon  insurgent  provincials.  Like  the  military  roads, 
they  were  part  of  the  great  system  of  fortification  by  which  the  Empire 


1  We  can  hardlj  help   inferring,  from  the  aocnaed   citizen    ooold    only   be    imprisoned 

narratiFe  of  what  happened  at  Philippi,  that  before  trial  for  a  rerj  heinoos  offbnoe,  or  when 

Silas  was  a  Boman  citizen  as  well  as  St  Paul,  eridentlj  guilty.    Bail  was  generallj  allowed, 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  he  obtained  the  citi-  or  retention  in  a  magistrate's  house  was  held 

zenship,  we  are  more  ignorant  than  in  the  sufficient. 

case  of  St  Paul  himself  whose  fiither  was  a        '  The  privilege  of  a  eolonia  was  transplanted 

citizen  (Acts  xzii.  28).    All  that  we  are  able  citizenship,  that  of  a  muMcipium  was  ingrafted 

to  saj  on  this  subject  has  been  given  before,  citizenship.    We  have  nothmg  to  do,  howerer, 

pp.  42-44.  with  fMmicipia  in  the  history  of  St  Paul.    We 

« Two  of  these  privaegee  will  come  more  are  more  concerned  with  libera  emtates,  and 

particularly  before  us,  when  we  reach  the  nar-  we  shall  presently  come  to  one  of  them  in  the 

ratiTe  of  St  Paul's  arrest  at  Jerusalem.     It  case  of  Thessalonica. 

appears  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated  with        *  Especially  in  the  mountains  on  the  coast 

a  cruelty  which  was  only  justifiable  in  the  case  between  Cartagena  and  Almeria. 
of  a  slave,  and  was  not  usually  allowed  in  the        *  See  above  p.  248,  n.  2. 
case  of  any  freeman.    It  would  seem,  that  an 
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was  made  safe.  They  served  also  as  convenient  possessions  for  rewarding 
veterans  who  had  served  in  the  wars,  and  for  establishing  freedmen  and 
other  Italians  whom  it  was  desirable  to  remove  to  a  distance.  The  colo- 
nists went  out  with  all  the  pride  of  Roman  citizens,  to  represent  and  re 
produce  the  City  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population.  They  proceeded  to 
their  destination  like  an  army  with  its  standards ;  ^  and  the  limits  of  the 
new  city  were  marked  out  by  the  plough.  Their  names  were  still  enrolled 
in  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Every  traveller  who  passed  through  a  colonia 
saw  there  the  insignia  of  Rome.  He  heard  the  Latin  language,  and  was 
amenable,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  Roman  law.  The  coinage  of  the 
city,  even  if  it  were  in  a  Greek  province,  had  Latin  inscriptions.*  Cyprian 
tells  us  that  in  his  own  episcopal  city,  which  o^ce  had  been  Rome's 
greatest  enemy,  the  Laws  of  the  XTT  Tables  were  inscribed  on  brazen 
tablets  in  the  market-place.'  Though  the  colonists,  in  addition  to  the 
poll-tax,  which  they  paid  as  citizens,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  ground-tax 
(for  the  land  on  which  their  city  stood  was  provincial  land,  and  therefore 
tributary,  unless  it  wore  assimilated  to  Italy  by  a  special  exemption)  ;  ^ 
yet  they  were  entirely  free  from  any  intrusion  by  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince. Their  aflFairs  were  regulated  by  their  own  magistrates.  These 
officers  were  named  Duumviri ;  and  they  took  a  pride  in  calling  them- 
selves by  the  Roman  title  of  Praetors  (ctgajtiyoC),^  The  primary  settlers 
in  the  colony  were,  as  we  have  seen,  real  Italians ;  but  a  state  of  things 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  many  instances,  very  similar  to  what  hap^ 
pened  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  itself.  A  number  of  the  native  pro- 
vincials grew  up  in  the  same  city  with  the  governing  body  ;  and  thus  two 
(or  sometimes  three)  co-ordinate  communities  were  formed,  which  ulti- 
mately coalesced  into  one,  like  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Instances 
of  this  state  of  tilings  might  be  given  from  Corintb  and  Carthage,  and  from 
the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Gaul ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Philippi  was  diflferent  from  the  rest. 

Whatever  the  relative  proportion  of  Greeks  and  Romans  at  Philippi 
may  have  been,  the  number  of  Jews  was  small.  This  is  sufficiently 
axounted  for,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  military,  and  not  a 
mercantile,  city.  There  was  no  synagogue  in  Philippi,  but  only  one  of 
those  buildings  called  ProsetichcBj  which  were  distinguished  from  the 

^  See  the  standards  on  one  of  the  coins  of  a  contrast  with  the  coins  of  Philippi  we  may 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  p.  178.  The  wolf,  with  mention  those  of  Thessalonica. 
Itomnlns  and  Remus,  which  will  he  obsenred  '  De  Grot,  Dei,  10. 
on  the  other  coin,  was  common  on  colonial  *  Philippi  had  the  Jus  Italiam,  like  Alex- 
moneys.  Philippi  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  andria  Troas.  This  is  explained  above,  p.  242. 
uiilitary  colony,  formed  by  the  establishment  *  An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Cice- 
^(  A  ccAars  pratoria  emerita.  ro  in  the  case  of  Capna.    See  Hor.  &U.  i 

*  This  has  been  noticed  before,  p.  152.    As  ri. 
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regular  places  of  Jewish  worship  by  being  of  a  more  slight  and  tem- 
porary structure,  and  frequently  open  to  the  sky.*  For  the  sake  of 
greater  quietness,  and  freedom  from  interruption,  this  place  of  prayer 
was  ^'  outside  the  gate ; ''  and,  in  consequence  of  the  ablutions '  which 
were  connected  with  the  worship,  it  was  "  by  the  river-side,'*  on  the 
bank  of  the  Gaggitas,'  the  fountains  of  which  gave  the  name  to  the  city 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,^  and  which,  in  the  great  battle  of 
the  Romans,  had  been  polluted  by  the  footsteps  and  blood  of  the  contend- 
ing armies. 

The  congregation,  which  met  here  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  con- 
sisted chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  few  women ;  *  and  these  were  not  all 
of  Jewish  birth,  and  not  all  residents  at  Philippi.  Lydia,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  was  a  proselyte ;  *  and  Thyatira,  her  native  place,  was  a 


^  Extracts  to  this  efibct  might  be  qnoted 
from  Epiphaniof .  A  Protencha  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  place  afprojfer,  as  opposed  to  a 
Synagogue,  or  a  houm  ofpra^.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  words  were  more  or  less 
convertible,  ^nd  some  considw  them  nearly 
equivalent  Josephns  {Life,  §  54)  describes  a 
Piroseacba  as  "  a  large  building,  capable  of 
holding  a  considerable  crowd:"  and  Philo 
mentions,  under  the  same  denomination,  bnOd- 
ings  at  Alexandria,  which  were  so  strong  that 
it  was  difficult  to  destroy  them.  Probably,  it 
was  the  usual  name  of  the  meeting^place  of 
Jewish  congregations  in  Greek  cities. 

Other  passages  in  ancient  writers,  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  extract  from  Bisooe:  **  The  seashoro 
was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  a  place  most  pure, 
and  therefore  proper  to  oflfer  up  their  prayers 
and  thanksgivmg  to  Almighty  God.  Philo 
tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  when 
Placcns  the  governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
their  great  enemy,  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Cains,  not  being  able  to  assemble 
at  their  synagogues,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them,  crowded  out  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring shores,  and  standing  in  a  most  pure 
place,  with  one  accord  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
praising  God.  Tertullian  says,  that  the  Jews 
in  his  time,  when  they  kept  their  great  frst, 
left  their  synagogues,  and  on  every  shore  sent 
forth  their  prayers  to  heaven  :  and  in  another 
place,  among  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Jews, 
mentions  crationee  littoralest  the  prayers  they 
made  upon  the  shores.    And  long  before  Ter- 


tullian's  time  there  was  a  decree  made  at  Hali- 
camassus  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  which,  among 
other  privileges,  allows  them  to  say  their 
prayers  near  the  shore,  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  countiy.  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  10,  S3.) 
It  is  hence  abundantly  evident,  that  it  was 
common  with  the  Jews  to  choose  the  shore  aa 
a  place  highly  fitting  to  offisr  up  their  prayers." 
P.  251.  He  adds  that  the  words  in  Acts  xvL 
19  "  may  signify  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Jews  of  Philippi  were  wont  to  go  and  <^ler  up 
their  prayen  at  a  certain  place  by  the  river- 
side, as  other  Jews  who  lived  near  the  sea 
were  accustomed  to  do  upon  the  seashore." 
See  Acts  xxi.  5. 

*  See  the  passage  adduced  by  Biscoe  fttNn 
Josephns. 

'  Kany  eminrait  German  commentators 
make  a  mistake  here  in  saying  that  the  river 
was  the  Strymon.  The  nearest  point  on  the 
Strymon  was  many  miles  distant  This  mis- 
take is  the  more  marked  when  we  find  that 
"out  of  the  gate  "  and  not  "out  of  the  city  "  is 
probably  the  right  reading.  No  one  would 
describe  the  Stiymon  as  a  stream  outside  ibo 
gate  of  Philippi.  We  may  add  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  gate  is  an  instance  of  St  Luke's 
autoptical  style  in  tills  part  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  possible  Uiat  the  Jews  worshipped  outside 
the  gate  at  Philippi,  because  the  people  would 
not  allow  them  to  worehip  within.  Compare 
what  Juvenal  says  of  the  Jews  by  the  fountain 
outside  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  (ill.  11). 

^  Crenides  was  the  ancient  name. 

•  Acts  xvi.  18. 


*  Acts  xvi.  14 
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city  of  the  proTince  of  Asia.^  The  business  which  brought  her  to 
Philippe*  was  connected  with  the  dyeing  trade,  which  had  flourished  from 
a  Tory  early  period,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,'  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thyatira^  and  b  permanently  commemorated  in  inscriptions  which  relate 
to  the  ^^  guild  of  dyers  "  in  that  city,  and  incidentally  give  a  singular 
confirmation  of  the  reracity  of  St.  Luke  in  his  casual  allusions.' 

In  this  xinpretending  place,  and  to  this  congregation  of  pious  women, 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  an  Apostle  within  the  limits  of  Europe.^ 
St  Paul  and  hb  companions  seem  to  have  arrived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week  ;  for  ^^  some  days  "  elapsed  before  ^^  the  sabbath.''  On  that  day 
the  strangers  went  and  joined  the  little  company  of  worshippers  at  their 
prayer  by  the  river-side.  Assuming  at  once  the  attitude  of  teachers, 
they  ^^  sat  down,"  *  and  spoke  to  the  women  who  were  assembled  together. 
The  Lord,  who  had  summoned  His  servants  from  Troas  to  preach  the 
Qospel  in  Macedonia,'  now  vouchsafed  to  them  the  signs  of  His  presence, 
by  giving  Divine  energy  to  the  words  which  they  spoke  in  His  name. 
L/dia  ^^  was  one  of  the  listeners,"  ^  and  the  Lord  ^'  opened  her  heart,  that 
tfhe  took  heed  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of  Paul." ' 

Lydia«  being  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  having  made  a 
profession  of  her  faith,  was  forUiwith  baptized.  The  place  of  her 
baptism  was  doubtless  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the  proseucha.  The 
waters  of  Europe  were  ^'  sanctified  to  the  mystical  washing-away  of  sin." 
With  the  baptism  of  Lydia  that  of  her  ^'  household  "  was  associated. 
Whether  we  are  to  understand  by  this  term  her  children,  her  slaves,  or 
the  work-people  engaged  in  the  manual  employment  connected  with  her 
trade,  or  all  these  collectively,  cannot  easily  be  decided.'    But  we  may 

^  See  Ber.  1.11.  •ActsxrilO. 

*ILiY.l4l.  7  TheTeibifintheimper^wt  Acte.xTil4. 

*  We  may  obeerre  that  the  comnmnicatkm  From  the  words  lued  here  we  infer  that  Lydia 
It  this  period  between  Thjatira  and  Philippi  was  listening  to  amvenaUan  rather  than  prm(^ 
was  Terj  easy,  either  direcdy  ftom  the  harbor  ing.  The  whole  nai^ratiTe  gires  ns  the  hnpres- 
of  Peigamas,  or  by  the  road  mentioned  in  the  iion  of  the  utmost  modesty  and  simplicity  ia 
last  chapter,  which  led  throogh  Adramyttiom  Lydia's  character. 

to  Troas.  Another  point  should  be  noticed,  which 

^  At  least  this  is  the  first  historical  acooonl  exemplifies  8t  Luke's  abnegation  of  self,  and 

of  the  preaching  of  an  iq;K)stle  in  Europe,  harmonises  with  the  rest  of  die  Acts;  rii. 

The  traditions  concerning  St  Peter  rest  on  no  that,  after  saying  "  «t  spake  "  (v.  13),  he  sinks 

real  proof.    We  do  not  here  inquire  into  die  his  own  person,  and  says  that  Lydia  took  heed 

knowledge  of  Christianity  which  may  have  '*to  what  was  spoken  by  Paul"  (t.  14).    Paul 

spread,  eren  to  Borne,  through    those  who  was  the  chief  speaker.    The  phrase  and  the 

retomed  fh)m  Pentecost  (Acts  ii),  or  those  inference  are  the  same  at  Antiocb  in  Pisidia 

who  were  dispersed  in  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xiii.  45),  when  Barnabas  was  with  St. 

(Acts  Tiii.),  or  other  travellers  ftom  Syria  to  Paul.    See  p.  160,  n.  2. 

the  West  •  t.  14. 

*  Acts  zri  19.  Cknnpare  Acts  ziiL  14,  *  Meyer  thinks  they  were  female  assistants 
and  Luke  It.  20.  in  the  bushiess  connected  with  her  trade.    It 
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observe  that  it  is  the  first  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  where  we 
have  an  example  of  that  family  religion  to  which  he  often  alludes  in  his 
Epistles.  The  ^^  connections  of  Chloe/'  ^  the  ^^  household  of  Stephanas/' ' 
the  ^^  Church  in  the  house  "  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,'  are  panJlel  cases, 
to  which  we  shall  come  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  It  may  also  be 
rightly  added,  that  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  that  Christian 
hospitality  which  was  so  emphatically  enjoined,^  and  so  lovingly  prac- 
tised, in  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  ^^  hosts  " 
who  gave  shelter  to  the  Apostles,*  reminds  us  that  they  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty,  and  were  the  followers  of  Him  ^^  for  whom  there  was 
no  room  in  the  tnn."  The  Lord  had  said  to  His  Apostles,  that,  when 
they  entered  into  a  city,  they  were  to  seek  out "  those  who  were  worthy," 
and  with  them  to  abide.  The  search  at  Philippi  was  not  difficiilt 
Lydia  voluntarily  presented  herself  to  her  spiritual  benefiBtctors,  and 
said  to  them,  earnestly  and  humbly,*  that,  ^^  since  they  had  regarded  her 
as  a  believer  on  the  Lord,"  her  house  should  be  their  home.  She 
admitted  of  no  refusal  to  her  request,  and  ^^  their  peace  was  on  that 
house."'' 

Thus  the  Gospel  had  obtained  a  home  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the 
family  with  whom  the  Apostles  lodged  was  Asiatic  rather  than  European ; 
and  the  direct  influence  of  Lydia  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed 
more  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  addressed  by  St 
John,*  than  to  that  of  Philippi,  which  received  the  letter  of  St  Paul. 
But  still  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christianity  were  established  in 
Europe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  calm  and  tranquil  than  its  first 
beginnings  on  the  shore  of  that  continent,  which  it  has  long  overspread. 
The  scenes  by  the  river-side,  and  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  are  beautiful 
prophecies  of  the  holy  influence  which  women,'  elevated  by  Christianity 
to  their  true  position,  and  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to  wear  "  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  have  now  for  centuries  exerted  over 
domestic  happiness  and  the  growth  of  piety  and  peace.  If  we  wish  to 
see  this  in  a  forcible  light,  we  may  contrast  the  picture  which  is  drawn 

is  well  known  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  '  Ber.  iL 

often  addnced  in  the  oontrovenj  oonoerniDg  *  Ohserre  the  fineqnent  mention  of  women 

infant  baptism.    We  need  not  nrge  this  riew  in  the  salutations  in  St  Paul's  episdes,  and 

of  it :  for  the  belief  that  infimt  baptism  ii  more  particalarlj  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

"most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ''  Billiet,  in    his  Commentary,  makes  a  just 

(Art  xxTii.)  doee  not  rest  on  this  test  romai^  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  female 

1  1  Cor.  i.  11.  agency  in  th«  then  state  of  society :  —  **  L'or- 

*  1  Cor.  i.  16,  xtL  is.  ganisation    ic   la   sod^t^    civile  faisait   des 

*  Bom.  xri.  6.    Compare  Fhitom.  S.  femmes  xv\  Intermddiaire  ndoessaire  pour  qnt 

*  Heb.  7iii.  2.    1  Tim.  t.  10,  fte.  la  predication  de  I'i^rangile  panint  juaqn'aos 

*  Bom.  xri.  S3, 4c.  personnes  de  lenr  sexe."    See  Qutaleriy  /2a> 
«  See  aboye,  p.  365,  n.  7.     ▼  ifatt  ^  it.  piew,  for  Oct  1860 
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for  US  hj  St.  Luke  — with  another  representation  of  women  in  the  same 
neighborhood  given  by  the  Heathen  poets,  who  tell  us  of  the  frantic 
excitement  of  the  Edonian  matrons,  wandering,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  with  disherelled  hair  and  violent  cries,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon.* 

Thus  far  all  was  peaceful  and  hopeful  in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  Macedonia :  the  congregation  met  in  the  house  or  by  the  river- 
side; souls  were  converted  and  instructed;  and  a  Ohurch,  consisting 
both  of  men  and  women,'  was  gradually  built  up.  This  continued  for 
'^  many  days.''  It  was  difficult  to  foresee  the  storm  which  was  to  over- 
cast so  fair  a  prospect.  A  bitter  persecution,  however,  was  unexpectedly 
provoked :  and  the  Apostles  were  brought  into  collision  with  heathen 
superstition  in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  and  with  the  rough  violence 
of  the  colonial  authorities.  As  if  to  show  that  the  work  of  Divine 
grace  is  advanced  by  difficulties  and  discouragements,  rather  than 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  the  Apostles,  who  had  been  supematurally 
summoned  to  a  new  field  of  labor,  and  who  were  patiently  cultivating 
it  with  good  success,  were  suddenly  called  away  from  it,  silenced,  and 
imprisoned. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  St.  Paul  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  Christianity 
directly  brought  into  conflict  with  Heathenism.  The  sorcerer  who  had 
obtained  influence  over  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus  was  a  Jew,  like  the 
Apostle  himself.'  The  first  impulse  of  the  idolaters  of  Lystra  was  to 
worship  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  Jews  had  per- 
verted their  minds,  that  they  began  to  persecute  them.^  But  as  we 
travel  farther  from  the  East,  and  especially  through  countries  where  the 
Israelites  were  thinly  scattered,  we  must  expect  to  find  Pagan  creeds  in 
immediate  antagonism  with  the  Gk)spel ;  and  not  merely  Pagan  creeds, 
but  the  evil  powers  themselves  which  give  Paganism  its  supremacy  over 
the  minds  of  men.  The  questions  which  relate  to  evil  spirits,  false 
divinities,  and  demoniacal  possession,  are  far  too  difficult  and  extensive 
to  be  entered  on  here.*    We  are  content  to  express  our  belief,  that  in 

^  Hor.  Od.  II.  Tii.  27,  &c  modation  to  popular  belief;   the  other  that 

*  This  la  almoet  necessarily  implied  in  "  the  these  onhappy  soffdrers  were  really  possessed 
brethren"  (v.  40)  whom  Paul  and  SilatTis-  by  evil  spirits  —  may  be  seen  in  a  series  of 
ited  and  exhorted  in  the  honae  of  Lydia,  after  pamphlets  (partly  anonymous)  published  in 
their  release  from  prison.  London  in  1737  and  173S.    For  a  candid  state- 

*  Ch.  y.  p.  133.  ment  of  both  views,  see  the  article  on  "  Demo- 

*  Ch.  VI.  pp.  170,  Ac  niacs"  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cychpcedia  of  Biblical 

*  The  arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  this  LitercOure,  Compare  that  on  the  word  "  Bes- 
qnestion  —  one  party  contending  that  the  essene,"  in  Winer's  Beal-WMerbuck;  and, 
demoniacs  of  Scripture  were  men  afflicted  with  aboTe  all,  Dean  Trench's  profound  remarks  in 
insanity,  melancholy,  and  epilepsy,  and  that  his  work  on  the  Miractei,  pp.  150,  ftc. 

the  language  used  of  them  is  merely  an  aooom- 
IT 
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the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  allusion  is  really  made  to  personal 
spirits  who  exercised  power  for  evil  purposes  on  the  human  will.  The 
miregenerate  world  is  represented  to  us  in  Scripture  as  a  realm  of  darkness, 
in  which  the  invisible  agents  of  wickedness  are  permitted  to  hold  sway 
under  conditions  and  limitations  which  we  are  not  able  to  define.  The 
degrees  and  modes  in  which  their  presence  is  made  visibly  apparent  may 
vary  widely  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages.^  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  CmEUST  and  His  Apostles,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  their 
workings  in  one  particular  mode  were  made  peculiarly  manifest.'  As  it 
was  in  the  life  of  our  Great  Master,  so  it  was  in  that  of  His  imme- 
diate followers.  The  demons  recognized  Jesus  as  ^^  the  Holy  One  of 
Qod ; "  and  they  recognized  His  Apostles  as  the  ^'  bondsmen  of  the  Most 
High  Qodf  who  preach  the  way  of  salvation."  Jesus  '^  cast  out  de- 
mons ; "  and,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  He  gave,  the  Apostles  were 
able  to  do  in  His  name  what  He  did  in  His  own. 

If  in  any  region  of  Heathendom  the  evil  spirits  had  pre-eminent  sway, 
it  was  in  the  mythological  system  of  Greece,  which,  with  all  its  beautiful 
imagery  and  aU  its  ministrations  to  poetry  and  art,  left  man  powerless 
against  his  passions,  and  only  amused  him  while  it  helped  him  to  be 
unholy.  In  the  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  visible  and 
invisible  world  was  peopled  with  spiritual  powers  or  dermms.  The  same 
terms  were  often  used  on  this  subject  by  Pagans  and  by  Christians.  But 
in  the  language  of  the  Pagan  the  demon  might  be  either  a  beneficent  or 
a  malignant  power ;  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  it  always  denoted 
what  was  evil.'  When  the  Athenians  said  ^  that  St  Paul  was  introdu- 
cing ^^  new  demons  "  among  them,  they  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
was  in  league  with  evil  spirits ;  but  when  St.  Paul  told  the  Corinthians' 
that  though  ^Mdols"  in  themselves  were  nothing,  yet  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  them  were,  in  reality,  offered  to  ^^  demons,"  he  spoke  of  those 
fedse  divinities  which  were  the  enemies  of  the  True.' 

^  For  some  soggettSons  as  to  the  probftble  Interlinked;  and  it  it  nothing  wonderflil  diat 

reaaoni  why  demoniacal  poeaeasion  it  aeldom  thej  ahonld  hare  abounded  at  that  time."— 

witnessed  now,  see  Trench,  |k  163.  P.  163.    Neander  and  Trench,  howerer,  both 

*  Trench  says,  that "  if  there  was  any  thing  refer  to  modem  missionary  aoooonts  of  some- 

that  marked  the  period  of  the  Lord's  coming  thing  like  the  same  possession  among  heathen 

in  the  flesh,  and  that  immediately  succeeding,  nations,  and  of  their  cessation  on  conTersion 

it  was  the  wreck  and  confusion  ak  men's  spir-  to  Christianity. 

itaal  life  .  .  .  the  sense  of  utter  disharmony.  *  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Origen  and 

.  .  .  The  whole  period  was   the  hour  and  Augustine ;   and  we  find  the  same  Tiew  in 

power  of  darkness ;  of  a  darkness  which  then,  Josephus. 
immediately  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  ^  Acts  xrii.  IS. 

was  the  thickest.    It  was  exactly  the  crisis  *  1  C!or.  x.  90. 

for  such  soul-maladies  as  these,  in  which  the  *  It  is  reiy  important  to  distinguish  tiie 

spiritual  and  bodily  should  be  thus  strangely  word  Aid/SoAop  ("  Deril"),  whidi  is  only  used 
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Again,  thc»  language  concerning  physical  changes,  especially  in  the 
human  frame,  is  Tery  similar  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers.  Some- 
times it  contcats  itself  with  stating  merely  the  facts  and  symptoms  of 
disease ;  8omet\mes  it  refers  the  facts  and  symptoms  to  invisible  personal 
agency.^  One  class  of  phenomena,  affecting  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  was  mori  particularly  referred  to  preternatural  agency.  These 
were  the  prophetic  conditions  of  mind,  showing  themselves  in  stated 
oracles  or  in  more  irregular  manifestations,  and  accompanied  with  con- 
vulsions and  violent  excitement,  which  are  described  or  alluded  to  by 
almost  all  Heathen  authors.  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  a  subject  which 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  How  far,  in  such  cases,  imposture  was 
combined  with  real  posset  sion ;  how  we  may  disentangle  the  one  from 
the  other ;  how  far  the  sup/eme  will  of  Gk)d  made  use  of  these  prophetic 
powers  and  overruled  them  to  good  ends;  such  questions  inevitably 
suggest  themselves,  but  we  are  not  concerned  to  answer  them  here.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  we  soe  no  reason  to  blame  the  opinion  of  those 
writers,  who  believe  that  a  wicked  spiritual  agency  was  really  exerted 
m  the  prophetic  sanctuaries  and  prophetic  personages  of  the  Heathen 
world.  The  heathens  themselves  attributed  these  phenomena  to  the 
agency  of  Apollo,'  the  deity  of  Py thonic  spirits ;  and  such  phenomena 
were  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  displayed  themselves  under  many 
varieties  of  place  and  circumstance.  Sometimes  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed were  of  the  highest  condition ;  sometimes  they  went  about  the 
streets  like  insane  impostors  of  the  lowest  rank.  It  was  usual  for  the 
prophetic  spirit  to  ms^e  itself  known  by  an  internal  muttering  or  ven- 
triloquism.' We  read  of  persons  in  this  miserable  condition  used  by 
others  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  Frequently  they  were  slaves ;  and  there 
were  cases  of  joint  proprietorship  in  these  imhappy  ministers  of  public 
superstition. 

In  the  case  before  us  it  was  a  ^^  female  slave  "  ^  who  was  possessed  with 
^^  a  spirit  of  divination : '' '  and  she  was  the  property  of  more  than  one 

in  the  ihigiilflr,  from   dalfiunf  or  datfiinHoif  lepcf  as  the  leBiiIt  of  lupernataral  possessioiL 

(**  demon  '*),  which  may  be  singnlar  or  plural.  Some  symptoms,  lie  says,  were  popularly  attrib- 

The  former  word  is  used,  for  instance,  in  Matt,  nted  to  Apollo,  some  to  the  Mother  of  the 

zxT.  41 ;  John  TiiL  44 ;  Acts  ziii.  10 ;  1  Pet.  Gods,  some  to  Neptnne,  &c 

▼.  8,  &c ;  the  latter  in  John  tU.  20 ;  Lnke  x.  '  Python  is  the  name  of  Apollo  in  his 

17 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  I ;  Ber.  ix.  20 ;  also  James  oracular  character. 

iii  15.    For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  '  Such   persons   spoke   with   the    month 

see  below  on  Acts  zriL  18.  closed,  and  were  called  Pythons  (the  Tery 

^  This  will  be  obsenred  in  the  Gospels,  if  word  used  here  by  St  Lnke,  Acts  xtL  16). 
^e  carefully  compare  the  different  accounts  of  *  Acts  xtL  16.    The  word  is  the  same  m 

our  Lord's  miracles.    Among  heathen  writers  zii.  19. 

we  may  allude  particularly  to  Hippocrates,  *  Literally  "a  spirit  of  Python"  or  ''a 

•ince  be  wrote  against  those  who  treated  epi-  Pythonic  spfarif'  u^m^e^  by  VjOOQle 
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master,  who  kept  her  for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
the  Pbilippians,  and  realized  ^^  much  profit "  in  this  way.  We  all  know 
the  kind  of  sacredness  with  which  the  ravings  of  conmion  insanity  are 
apt  to  be  invested  by  the  ignorant ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  the 
notoriety  which  the  gestures  and  words  of  this  demoniac  would  obtain  in 
Philippi.  It  was  far  from  a  matter  of  indifference,  when  she  met  the 
members  of  the  Christian  congregation  on  the  road  to  the  proamchay  and 
began  to  follow  St  Paul,  and  to  exclaim  (either  because  the  words  she 
had  overheard  mingled  with  her  diseased  imaginations,  or  because  the 
evil  spirit  in  her  was  compelled  ^  to  speak  the  truth) :  ^'  These  men  are 
the  bondsmen  of  the  Most  High  Gk)d,  who  are  come  to  announce  unto 
you  the  way  of  salvation."  This  was  continued  for  '^  several  days,"  and 
the  whole  city  must  soon  have  been  familiar  with  her  words.  Paul  was 
well  aware  of  this ;  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  the  credit 
even  of  the  Gospel  should  be  enhanced  by  such  unholy  means.  Possibly 
one  reason  why  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  make 
Him  known  was,  that  His  holy  cause  would  be  polluted  by  resting  on 
such  evidence.  And  another  of  our  Saviour's  feelings  must  have  found 
an  imitation  in  St.  Paul's  breast,  —  that  of  deep  compassion  for  the  poor 
victim  of  demoniac  power.  At  length  he  could  bear  this  Satanic  inter- 
ruption no  longer,  and,  ^^  being  grieved,  he  commanded  the  evil  spirit  to 
come  out  of  her."  It  would  be  profaneness  to  suppose  that  the.  Apostle 
spoke  in  mere  irritation,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  Divine 
help  would  have  been  vouchsafed  to  gratify  such  a  feeling.  No  doubt 
there  was  grief  and  indignation,  but  the  grief  and  indignation  of  an 
Apostle  may  be  the  impulses  of  Divine  inspiration.  He  spoke,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  power  from  above  attended 
his  words.  The  prophecy  and  command  of  Jesus  concerning  His 
Apostles  were  fulfilled :  that  ^^  in  His  name  they  should  cast  out  demons." 
It  was  as  it  had  been  at  Jericho  and  by  the  Lake  of  Oenesareth.  The 
demoniac  at  Philippi  was  restored  ^^  to  her  right  mind."  Her  natural 
powers  resumed  their  course ;  and  the  gains  of  her  masters  were  gone. 

Violent  rage  on  the  part  of  these  men  was  the  immediate  result.  They 
saw  that  their  influence  with  the  people,  and  with  it  '^  all  hope  "  of  any 

1  See  what  Trench  sajs  on  the  demoniacs  His  state  is,  in  the  trnest  sense,  'a  possession;' 
in  the  conntiy  of  the  Gadarenes.  "  We  find  another  is  ruling  in  the  high  places  of  his  sonl, 
in  the  denioniac  the  sense  of  a  misery  in  which  and  has  cast  down  the  rightfhl  lord  finom  his 
he  does  not  acqaiesce,  the  deep  feeling  of  inward  seat ;  and  he  knows  this :  and  ont  of  his  con- 
discord,  of  the  tme  life  utterly  shattered,  of  scionsness  of  it  there  goes  forth  from  him  a 
an  alien  power  which  has  mastered  him  wholly,  cry  for  redemption,  so  soon  as  erer  a  glimpse 
and  now  is  cruelly  lording  over  him,  and  ever  of  hope  is  afiforded,  an  nnlooked-for  Redeemer 
drawing  farther  away  from  him  in  whom  only  draws  near."  —  p.  169. 
any  created  intelligence  can  find  rest  and  peace. 
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future  profit,  was  at  end.  They  proceeded  therefore  to  take  a  summary 
revenge.  Laying  violent  hold  of  Paul  and  Silas  (for  Timotheus  and 
Luke  were  not  so  evidently  concerned  in  what  had  happened),  they 
dragged  tiiem  into  the  forum  ^  before  the  ciiy  authorities.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Prstors  (so  we  may  venture  to  call  them,  since  this 
was  the  title  which  colonial  Duumviri  were  fond  of  assuming ;) '  but  the 
complainants  must  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  stating  their  grievance. 
The  slave  that  had  lately  been  a  lucrative  possession  had  suddenly  be- 
come valueless ;  but  the  law  had  no  remedy  for  property  depreciated  by 
exorcism.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was  therefore  concealed,  and  an  ac- 
cusation was  laid  before  the  Prsdtors  in  the  following  form.  ^^  These  men 
are  throwing  the  whole  city  into  confusion ;  moreover  they  are  Jews ; ' 
and  they  are  attempting  to  introduce  new  religious  observances,^  which 
we,  being  Roman  citizens,  cannot  legally  receive  and  adopt."  The  accu- 
sation was  partly  true  and  partly  false.  It  was  quite  false  that  Paul  and 
Silas  were  disturbing  the  colony ;  for  nothing  could  have  been  more  calm 
and  orderly  than  their  worship  and  teaching  at  the  house  of  Lydia,  or  in 
the  pro^eiLcha  by  the  water-side.  Li  the  other  part  of  the  indictment 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  The  letter  of  the  Roman  law,  even 
under  the  Republic,  was  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  religions  ; 
and  though  exceptions  were  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, yet  the  spirit  of  the  law  entirely  condemned  such  changes  in 
worship  as  were  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  or  to  produce 
any  tumultuous  uproar ;  and  the  advice  given  to  Augustus,  which  both 
he  and  his  successors  had  studiously  followed,  was,  to  check  religious  in- 
novations as  promptly  as  possible,  lest  in  the  end  they  should  undermine 
the  Monarchy.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  had  undoubtedly  been  doing  what 
in  some  degree  exposed  them  to  legal  penalties ;  and  were  beginning  a 
change  which  tended  to  bring  down,  and  which  ultimately  did  bring 
down,  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  law  on  the  martyrs  of  Chris- 
tianity.* The  force  of  another  part  of  the  accusation,  which  was  adroitly 
introduced,  namely,  that  the  men  were  ^^  Jews  to  begin  with,''  will  be 
folly  apprehended,  if  we  remember,  not  only  that  the  Jews  were  general- 

1  Acts  zyL  19.  *  The  word  if  sfmllarly  Qfed  Acts  tL  14, 

*  See   abore,  p.    353,  n.  6.      The  word      zxri.  3,  xzriii.  17. 

9TpaTiiyhi  is  the  nsnal  Greek  tnmalatioii  of  *  See  the  acoonnt  of  the  nuurtyn  of  Gaol 

pnOor.    It  is,  however,  often  lued  generally  In  Ensebinf,  t.  1.     The  governor,  learning 

for  the  sapreme  magistrates  of  Greek  towns,  that  Attains  was  a  Roman  citizen,  ordered  him 

Wetstein  tells  ns  that  the  mayor  in  Messina  to  be  remanded  to  prison  till  he  should  learn 

was  in  his  time  still  called  stradigo.  the  emperor's  commands.    Those  who  had  the 

*  "  Being  Jews  to  begin  with,"  is  the  most  citizenship  were  beheaded.    The  rest  were  sent 
exact  translation.    The  Verb  Im  Uie  same  as  hi  to  the  wild  beasts. 

Gtl.  U.  14,  "  being  bom  a  Jew, '  p.  201. 
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I7  hated,  suspected,  and  despised,^  but  that  they  had  lately  been  driven 
out  of  Borne  in  consequence  of  an  uproar,'  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  Philippi,  as  a  colony,  to  copy  the  indignation  of  the  mother  city. 

Thus  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  caused  the  mob  to  rise 
against  Paul  and  Silas,'  and  tempted  the  Prastors  to  dispense  with  legal 
formalities  and  consign  the  offenders  to  inmiediate  punishment.  The 
mere  loss  of  the  slave's  prophetic  powers,  so  far  as  it  was  generally 
known,  was  enough  to  cause  a  violent  agitation :  for  mobs  are  always 
more  fond  of  excitement  and  wonder  than  of  truth  and  holiness.  The 
Philippians  had  been  willing  to  pay  money  for  the  demoniac's  revelations, 
and  now  strangers  had  come  and  deprived  them  of  that  which  gratified 
their  superstitious  curiosity.  And  when  they  learned,  moreover,  that 
these  strangers  were  Jews,  and  were  breaking  the  laws  of  Rome,  their 
discontent  became  fanatical.  It  seems  tiiat  the  prstors  had  no  time  to 
hesitate,  if  they  would  retain  their  popularity.  The  rough  words  were 
spoken :  *  Goy  lictors :  strip  off  their  garments :  let  them  be  scourged^  * 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  heavy  blows  descended.  It  is 
happy  for  us  that  few  modem  countries  know,  by  the  example  of  a  simi- 
lar punishment,  what  the  severity  of  a  Roman  scourging  was.  The  Apos- 
tles received  '^  many  stripes ; "  and  when  they  were  consigned  to  prison, 
bleeding  and  faint  from  the  rod,  the  jailer  received  a  strict  injunction  **  to 
keep  them  safe."  Well  might  St.  Paul,  when  at  Corinth,  look  back  to 
this  day  of  cruelty,  and  remind  the  Thessalonians  how  he  and  Silas  had 
"  sufiered  before,  and  were  shamefully  treated  at  Philippi."  • 

The  jailer  fulfilled  the  directions  of  the  magistrates  with  rigorous  and 
conscientious  cruelty.  Not  content  with  placing  the  AposUes  among 
such  other  offenders  against  the  law  as  were  in  custody  at  Philippi, 
he  "thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,"^  and  then  forced  their  limbs, 
lacerated  as  they  were,  and  bleeding  from  the  rod,  into  a  painful  and 
constrained  posture,  by  means  of  an  instrument  employed  to  confine  and 
torture  the  bodies  of  the  worst  malefactors.*    Though  we  are  ignorant  of 

1  Cicero  calls  them  "  snspiciosa  ae  maledica  cessaiy.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  Imagine  diat 

dTitas/'^JYoa  2S.    Other  anthors  conld  be  thej  rent  their  owm  garments,  like  the  hi^ 

quoted  to  the  same  efifeet  priest  at  Jerusalem. 

*  Acts  xviii.  2 ;  which  is  probablj  the  same  *  The  original  word  strictlj  denotes  **  to 
oocarrdnoe  as  that  which  is  alluded  to  bj  beat  with  rods,"  as  it  is  translated  in  S  Cor. 
Suetonius,  Chud,  25 :  —  **  Jndsws  impnlsore  xL  25. 

Christo  assidne  tnmnltnantes  Boma  expnlit  *  I  Thess.  ii.  2. 

See  pp.  287,  335.  ''  Acts  xvi.  24. 

*  Acts  xTi.  22.  '  The  ^Iw  was  what  the  Bomans  eaUed 
^  The  official  order  is  giren  by  Seneca,  nervus.     See  the  note  in  the  Pietoriat  BStk 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  duumTuri  on  Job  xiiL  27.  and  the  woodcnt  of  stocks 
lore  off  the  garments  of  Panl  and  Silas  with  used  in  India  from  Boberts's  OriaiailQmira 
their  own  hands ;  but  this  supposition  is  \ 
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the  exact  re  ktion  of  the  outer  and  inner  prisons,*  and  of  the  connection 
of  the  jailor's  "  house"  with  both,  we  are  not  without  very  good  notions 
of  the  misery  endured  in  the  Boman  places  of  captivity.  We  must 
picture  to  ourselves  something  very  difierent  from  the  austere  comfort  of 
an  English  jail.  It  is  only  since  that  Christianity  for  which  the  Apostles 
bled  has  had  influence  on  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the  treatment  of  felons 
has  been  a  distinct  subject  of  philanthropic  inquiry,  and  that  we  have 
learnt  to  pray  ^^  for  all  prisoners  and  captives."  The  inner  prisons  of 
which  we  read  in  the  ancient  world  were  like  that  ^^  dungeon  in  the 
court  of  the  prison,"  into  which  Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and 
where  ^^  he  sank  in  the  mire." '  They  were  pestilential  cells,  damp  and 
eold,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded,  and  where  the  chains  rusted 
on  the  limbs  of  the  prisoners.  One  such  place  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  on  the  slope  of  the  Oapitol  at  Bome.'  It  is  known  to  the  readers 
of  CSicero  and  Sallust  as  the  place  where  certain  notorious  conspirators 
were  executed.  The  TuUianum  (for  so  it  was  called)  is  a  type  of  the 
dungeons  in  the  provinces;  and  we  find  the  very  name  applied,  in  one 
in8tap.ce,  to  a  dungeon  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^  What  kind  of 
torture  was  inflicted  by  the  ^^  stocks,"  in  which  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
even  the  necks,  of  offenders  were  confined  and  stretched,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently informed  by  the  allusions  to  the  punishment  of  slaves  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  writers;*  and  to  show  how  far  the  cruelty  of 
Heathen  persecution,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  Philippi,  was 
afterwards  carried  in  this  peculiar  kind  of  torture,  we  may  refer  to  the 
sufierings  ^^  which  Origen  endured  under  an  iron  collar,  and  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  prison,  when,  for  many  days,  he  was  extended 
and  stretched  to  the  distance  of  four  holes  on  the  raek.^*  * 

A  few  hours  had  made  a  serious  change  from  the  quiet  scene  by  the 
water-side  to  the  interior  of  a  stifling  dungeon.    But  Paul  and  Silas  had 

1  A  writer  on  the  Bubject  (Walch)  says  that  '  "  Then  took  they  Jeremiah  and  cast  him 

in  a  Boman  prison  there  were  nsnally  three  into  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah,  the  sonof  Ham- 

diatinct  parts :  (1)  the  eommimwra,  where  the  melech,  which  wa$  in  the  court  of  the  prison;  and 

prisoners  had  light  and  ftesh  air ;  (2)  the  tiito-  they  let  down  Jeremiah  with  cords.    And  in 

riora,  shut  off  bj  iron  gates  with  strong  bars  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire ;  so 

and  locks;   (3)  the  TuUumum,  or  dungeon.  Jeremiah  sunk  in  the  mire." — .Tisr.  xxxyiii.  6. 

If  this  was  the  case  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  See  the  note  in  the  Pictorial  Bible. 

were  perhaps  in  the  second,  and  the  other  pris-  '  For  an  account  of  it  see  Sir  W.  GeU's 

oners  in  the  first  part.    The  third  was  rather  work  on  Rome,  also  Rich's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 

a  place  of  execution  than  imprisonment  Walch  Roman  Antiquiiiee,  from  which  the  woodcut  at 

sajs  that  in  the  prorlnces  the  prisons  were  not  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  taken, 

so  systematicallj  dirided  into  three  parts.    He  *  In  Apuleius,  where  the   allasion  Is  to 

adds  that  the  jailer  or  eommentariermi  had  Thessaly. 

Qsoally  optionee  to  assist  him     In  Acts  xri  *  Especially  in  Plantns. 

only  one  jaUer  is  mentioned.  *  Enseb.  SieL  Eod.  tI  89. 
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learnt,  "  in  whatever  state  they  were,  therewith  to  be  content.'*  *  They 
were  even  able  to  "  rejoice  **  that  they  were  "  counted  worthy  to  suffer  " 
for  the  name  of  Christ.'  And  if  some  thoughts  of  discouragement  came 
over  their  minds,  not  for  their  own  sufferings,  but  for  the  cause  of  their 
Master ;  and  if  it  seemed  ^^  a  strange  thing  "  that  a  work  to  which  they  had 
been  beckoned  by  God  should  be  arrested  in  its  very  b^inning ;  yet  they 
had  faith  to  believe  that  His  arm  would  be  revealed  at  the  appointed  time. 
Joseph's  feet,  too,  had  been  ^^hurt  in  the  stocks,"'  and  he  became  a 
prmce  in  Egypt.  Daniel  had  been  cast  into  the  lions'  den,  and  he  was 
made  ruler  of  Babylon.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  remembered  with  joy  the 
^^  Lord  our  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  ihenight.^^  ^  Backed  as  they  were 
with  pain,  sleepless  and  weary,  they  were  heard,  ^^  about  midnight,"  from 
the  depth  of  their  prison-house,  ^^  praying  and  singing  hymns  to  Gk)d."  * 
What  it  was  that  they  sang,  we  know  not ;  but  the  Psalms  of  David  have 
ever  been  dear  to  those  who  suffer ;  they  have  instructed  both  Jew  and 
Christian  in  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise.  And  the  Psalms  abound 
in  such  sentences  as  these :  —  ^^  The  Lord  looketh  down  from  His  sanc- 
tuary :  out  of  heaven  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  earth :  that  He  might  hear 
the  mournings  of  such  as  are  in  captivity,  and  deliver  the  children 
appointed  unto  death." — ^^  Oh !  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
come  before  thee:  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power,  preserve  thou 
those  that  are  appointed  to  die."  —  ^^  The  Lord  helpeth  them  to  right  that 
suffer  wrong:  the  Lord  looseth  men  out  of  prison:  the  Lord  helpeth 
them  that  are  fallen :  the  Lord  careth  for  the  righteous."  *  Such  sounds 
as  these  were  new  in  a  Boman  dungeon.  Whoever  the  other  prisoners 
might  be,  whether  they  were  the  victims  of  oppression,  or  were  suffering 
the  punishment  of  guilt,  —  debtors,  slaves,  robbers,  or  murderers,  —  they 
listened  with  siurprise  to  the  voices  of  those  who  filled  the  midnight  of 
the  prison  with  sounds  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Still  the  Apostles  con- 
tinued their  praises,  and  the  prisoners  listened.^  "  They  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  being  fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron ; 
when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble.  He  delivered  them  out 
of  their  distress.    For  He  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  and  out  of  the 

1  Phil.  i7. 11.  for  tlM  word,  aee  Matt  zxri.  30,  Hut  xir.  se. 

'  Acts  V.  41.  The  psalms  lung  on  that  occasion  are  beliered 

'  Ps.  or.  is,  PrajreivBook  Version.     FhHo,  to  be  Ps.  cxiiL-<:xTiii.    Compare  Eph.  t.  19 ; 

writing  on  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  (Qen.  xxzix.  CoL  iii  16.    Also  Heb.  iL  12. 

21),  has  some  striking  remarks  on  the  cmel  *  Ps.  di.  19,  20,  Izxix.  12,  cxlW.  6-8.    See 

character  of  jailers,  who  Ure  among  thieres,  also  Ps.  cxlii.  8,  9,  Udx.  34,  cxvi.  14,  Ixriu.  6. 

robbers,  and  mnrderers,  and  nerer  see  any  ^  The  imperfects  used  in  this  passage  imply 

thing  that  is  good.  continnanoe.    The  Apostles  were  singing,  and 

^  Job  xxzT.  10.  the  prisoners  were  listening,  when  the  eartb> 

*  Acts  xri.  25.     The  tense  is  imperiiBct :  qnake  came. 
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shadow  of  death,  and  brake  their  bonds  in  sunder.  Oh  that  men  would 
therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that 
lie  doeth  for  the  children  of  men :  for  He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  smitten  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder."  ^  When  suddenly,  as  if  in  direct 
answer  to  the  prajer  of  His  servants,  an  earthquake  shook  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  prison,'  the  gates  were  broken,  the  bars  smitten  asunder, 
and  the  bands  of  the  prisoners  loosed.  Without  striving  to  draw  a  line 
b^.tween  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  this  occurrence,  and  still  less 
endeavoring  to  resolve  what  was  evidently  miraculous  into  the  results 
of  ordinary  causes,  we  turn  again  to  the  thought  suggested  by  th^at 
single  but  expressive  phrase  of  Scripture,  ^^  the  prisoners  were  listeningy ' 
When  we  reflect  on  their  knowledge  of  the  Apostles'  sufferings  (for 
they  were  doubtless  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  in  and  thrust  into  the  dungeon),*  and  on  the  wonder  they  must 
have  experienced  on  hearing  sounds  of  joy  from  those  who  were  in  pain, 
and  on  the  awe  which  must  have  overpowered  them  when  they  felt  the 
prison  shaken  and  the  chains  fall  from  their  limbs ;  and  when  to  all  this 
we  add  the  effect  produced  on  their  minds  by  all  that  happened  on  the 
following  day,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  jailer  himself  became  a 
Christian ;  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  hearts  of  many 
of  those  unhappy  bondsmen  were  prepared  that  night  to  receive  the 
Oc^pel,  that  the  tidings  of  spiritual  liberty  came  to  those  whom,  but  for 
the  captivity  of  the  Apostles,  it  would  never  have  reached,  and  that  the 
jailer  himself  was  their  evangelist  and  teacher. 

The  effect  produced  by  that  night  on  the  jailer's  own  'mind  has  been 
fully  related  to  us.  Awakened  in  a  moment  by  the  earthquake,  his  first 
thought  was  of  his  prisoners  :^  and  in  the  shock  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
—  ^<  seeing  the  doors  of  the  prison  open,  and  supposing  that  the  prisoners 
were  fled,"  —  aware  that  inevitable  death  awaited  him,*  with  the  stern 
and  desperate  resignation  of  a  Boman  official,  he  resolved  that  suicide 
was  better  than  disgrace,  and  ^^  drew  his  sword." 

Philippi  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  suicide.  Here  Oassius,  unable  to 
survive  defeat,  covered  his  face  in  the  empty  tent,  and  ordered  his  freed- 
men  to  strike  the  blow.''  His  messenger  Titinius  held  it  to  be  '^  a  Bo- 
man's  part "  *  to  follow  the  stem  example.  Here  Brutus  bade  adieu  to 
hifl  friends,  exclaiming,  ^^  Certainly  we  must  fly,  yet  not  with  the  feet,  but 

1  Ft.  cTiL  10-16.  *  Acts  xtL  26.  nndei^go  the  same  panishineat  which  the  male- 

*  See  ahore.  fkctors  who  escaped  bj  his  negligence  ware  to 

*  See  abore,  on  the  fonn  of  ancient  prisons,  haye  sa£fered.    Biscoe,  p.  390. 

*  Acts  xtL  S7.  t  Plat  BrutuM,  43. 

*  Bj  the  Roman   law,  the  jailer  was  to  *  JuUvm  Catasr^  act  t.  sc  ill. 
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with  the  hands ; "  ^  and  many,  whose  names  have  never  reached  us,  ended 
their  last  struggle  for  the  republic  by  self-inflicted  death.'  Here,  too, 
another  despairing  man  would  haye  committed  the  same  crime,  had  not 
his  hand  been  arrested  by  an  Apostle's  voice.  Instead  of  a  sadden  and 
hopeless  death,  the  jailer  received  at  the  hands  of  his  prisoner  the  gift 
both  of  temporal  and  spiritual  life. 

The  loud  exclamation'  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  Do  thyself  no  harm ;  for  we  are 
all  here,"  gave  immediate  re-assurance  to  the  terrified  jailer.  He  laid 
aside  his  sword,  and  called  for  lights,  and  rushed  *  to  the  ^^  inner  prison," 
where  Paul  and  Silas  were  confined.  But  now  a  new  fear  of  a  higher 
kind  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  recollection  of  all  he  had  heard 
before  concerning  these  prisoners  and  all  that  he  had  observed  of  their 
demeanor  when  he  brought  them  into  the  dungeon,  the  shuddering 
thought  of  the  earthquake,  the  burst  of  his  gratitude  towards  them  as  the 
preservers  of  his  life,  and  the  consciousness  that  even  in  the  darkness 
of  midnight  they  had  seen  his  intention  of  suicide,  —  all  these  mingling 
and  conflicting  emotions  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
higher  power.  He  fell  down  before  them,  and  brought  them  out,  as 
men  whom  he  had  deeply  ii^ured  and  insulted,  to  a  place  of  greater 
freedom  and  comfort ;  ^  and  then  he  asked  them,  with  earnest  anxiety, 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved.  We  see  the  Apostle  here  self-possessed  in 
the  earthquake,  as  afterwards  in  the  storm  at  sea,*  able  to  overawe  and 
control  those  who  were  placed  over  him,  and  calmly  turning  the  occa- 
sion to  a  spiritual  end.  It  is  surely,  however,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  jailer's  inquiry  had  reference  merely  to  temporal  and  immediate 
danger.  The  awakening  of  his  conscience,  the  presence  of  the  unseen 
world,  the  miraculous  visitation,  the  nearness  of  death,  —  coupled  per- 
haps with  some  confused  recollection  of  the  ^^  way  of  salvation "  which 
these  strangers  were  said  to  have  been  proclaiming,  —  were  enough  to 
suggest  that  inquiry  which  is  the  most  momentous  that  any  human  soul 
can  make :  ^^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f  "  ^  Their  answer  was  that  of 
faithful  Apostles.  They  preached  ^^  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord."  *    ^^  Believe,  not  in  us,  but  in  the  Lord  Jesus^  and  thou  shaU  be 

1  Plat  Bmtm,  52.  the  entrance  to  the  jafler*!  dwelling,  if  indeed 

*  "  The  majority  of  the  proecrihed  who  for-      thej  wen  not  identkaL 
rived  the  battles  of  Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  *  Acts  xxvii.  20-25. 

own  lives,  as  thej  despaired  of  being  par-  ^  We  shoold  compare  t.  SO  with  t.  17. 

doned." — Niebnhr's  Z^cturet,  ii.  118.  The  words  '*save"  and  "salvation''  most 

*  Acts  xvi.  28.  have  been  firequentljr  in  the  mouth  of  St  PaoL 

*  The  whole  phraseology  seems  to  imply  It  is  probable  that  the  demoniac,  and  possible 
that  the  dungeon  was  snbterraneons.  Prof,  that  the  jailer,  might  have  heard  them.  See 
Hackett,  however,  takes  a  different  view.  p.  260. 

^  Either  the  outer  prison  or  the  space  about  *  2  Cor.  iv.  5 
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saved;  and  not  only  thou,  but  the  like  faith  shall  bring  salvation  to  aU 
thy  houstP  Prom  this  last  expression,  and  from  the  words  which  follow, 
we  infer  that  the  members  of  the  jailer's  family  had  crowded  round  him 
and  the  Apostles.^  No  time  was  lost  in  making  known  to  them  ^^  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  All  thought  of  bodily  comfort  and  repose  was 
postponed  to  the  work  of  saving  the  soul.  The  meaning  of  '^  faith  in 
Jesus"  was  explained,  and  the  (Gospel  was  preached  to  the  jailer's 
family  at  midnight,  while  the  prisoners  were  silent  around,  and  the  light 
was  thi*own  on  anxious  faces  and  the  dungeon-wall. 

And  now  we  have  an  instance  of  that  sympathetic  care,  that  inte^ 
change  of  temporal  and  spiritual  service,  which  has  ever  attended  the 
steps  of  true  Christianity.  As  it  was  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  where  the  soul  and  the  body  were  regarded  together,  so  has  it 
always  been  in  His  Church.  ^^  In  the  same  hour  of  the  night "  ^  the 
jailer  took  the  Apostles  to  the  well  or  fountain  of  water  which  was 
within  or  near  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  and  there  he  washed  their 
wounds,  and  there  dso  he  and  his  household  were  baptized.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  assuage  the  bodily  pain  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  they 
admitted  him  and  his,  by  the  ^'  laver  of  regeneration," '  to  the  spiritual 
citizenship  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  The  prisoners  of  the  jaQer  were 
now  become  his  guests.  His  cruelty  was  changed  into  hospitality 
and  love.  ^'  He  took  them  up  ^  into  his  house,"  and,  placing  them  in  a 
posture  of  repose,  set  food  before  them,*  and  refreshed  their  exhausted 
strength.  It  was  a  night  of  happiness  for  all.  They  praised  Ood  that 
His  power  had  been  made  effectual  in  their  weakness ;  and  the  jailer's 
family  had  their  first  experience  of  that  joy  which  is  the  fruit  of  believ- 
ing in  God. 

At  length  morning  broke  on  the  eventful  night.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  the  greatest  of  all  changes  had  been  wrought  in  the  jailer's  rela- 
tions to  this  world  and  the  next.  Prom  being  the  ignorant  slave  of  a 
Heathen  magistracy  he  had  become  the  religious  head  of  a  Christian 
family.  A  change,  also,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  had  come  over  the 
minds  of  the  magistrates  themselves.    Either  from  reflecting  that  they 

*  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  jailer  *  Acts  xri.  33.    Here  and  in  t.  34,  a  change 

cDuf  hiMfamUy  seems  to  haTe  taken  place  imme-  of  place  is  implied.            *  Tit.  ill.  5. 

diatelj  on  coming  out  of  the  prison  (tv.  30-  ^  Acts  xri.  34.    The  word  implies  at  least 

82) ;  then  the  baptism  of  the  converts,  and  the  that  the  house  was  higher  than  the  prison, 

washing  of  the  Apostles'  stripes  (t.  33) ;  and  See  p.  266,  n.  4. 

finally  the  going-up  into  the  haute,  and  the  *  The  custom  of  Greek  and  Boman  meali 

iKMpitable  refreshment  there  affotdod.    It  does  must  be  borne  in  mind.    Guests  were  placed 

not  appear  certain  that  thej  returned  ftom  the  on   couches,  and    tables,  with   the   diffbrent 

jailer's  house  into  the  dungeon  before  they  courses  of  food,  were  brought  and  removed  ia 

were  taken  out  of  cuatodtf  (t.  40).  succession. 
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had  acted  more  harshly  than  the  case  bad  warranted,  or  from  hearing  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  facts,  or  through  alarm  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake, or  through  that  vague  misgiving  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pilate  and  bis  wife,^  haunts  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  distinct 
religious  convictions,  they  sent  new  orders  in  the  morning  to  the  jailer. 
The  message  conveyed  by  the  lictors  was  expressed  in  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous form,  ^^Let  those  men  ^o.'"  But  the  jailer  received  it  with 
the  utmost  joy.  He  felt  his  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  AposUes,  not 
only  for  his  preservation  from  a  violent  death,  but  for  the  tidings  they 
had  given  him  of  eternal  life.  He  would  willingly  have  seen  them  freed 
from  their  bondage ;  but  he  was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  magistrates, 
and  could  do  nothing  without  their  sanction.  When,  therefore,  the 
lictors  brought  the  order,  he  went  with  them'  to  announce  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  prisoners,  and  joyfully  told  them  to  leave  their  dungeon  and 
**  go  in  peace." 

But  Paul,  not  from  any  fanatical  love  of  braving  the  authorities,  but 
calmly  looking  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  establishment  of  Chris 
tianity,  refused  to  accept  his  liberty  without  some  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  wrong  he  had  sufiered.  He  now  proclaimed  a  fact  which  had 
hitherto  been  unknown, — that  he  and  Silas  were  Boman  citizens.  Two 
Boman  laws  had  been  violated  by  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  in  the 
scourging  inflicted  the  day  before.*  And  this,  too,  with  signal  aggrava- 
tions. They  were  "  uncondenmed."  There  had  been  no  form  of  trial, 
without  which,  in  the  case  of  a  citizen,  even  a  slighter  punishment  would 
have  been  illegal.  And  it  had  been  done  "  publicly."  In  the  face  of  the 
colonial  population,  an  outrage  had  been  committed  on  the  majesty  of  the 
name  in  which  they  boasted,  and  Bome  had  been  insulted  in  her  citizens. 
"  No,"  said  St.  Paul ;  "  they  have  oppressed  the  innocent  and  violated 
the  law.  Do  they  seek  to  satisfy  justice  by  conniving  at  a  secret  escape  ? 
Let  them  come  themselves  and  take  us  out  of  prison.  They  have  pub- 
licly treated  us  as  guilty;  let  them  publicly  declare  that  we  are  in- 
nocent." • 

'<  How  often,"  says  Gicero,  ^^  has  this  exclamation,  lam  a  Boman  eiH- 
teuj  brought  aid  and  safety  even  among  barbarians  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth !  " — The  lictors  returned  to  the  prstors,  and  the  prstors 
were  alarmed.    They  felt  that  they  had  committed  an  act  which,  if  di- 

1  Matt.  xxTii.  19.  ibr  St  Paul  spoke  "  to  them ; "  on  wfakh  thej 

*  Or,  as  it  might  be  translated,  "  Let  those  went  and  told  the  magistrates  (t.  88). 
fellows  go."  *  The  Lex  Valeria  (b.  a  508)  and  the  Les 

*  It  is  evident  from  t.  87  that  they  came  Poida  (b.  o.  800). 
into  the  prison  with  the  jailer,  or  fonnd  the  *  t.  87. 
prisoners  in  the  jailer's  house  (p.  S67,  n.  U 
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Yulged  at  Borne,  would  place  them  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  Thej  had 
good  reason  to  fear  even  for  their  authority  in  the  colony ;  for  the  people 
of  Philippi,  ^'  being  Romans,"  might  be  expected  to  resent  such  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  They  hastened,  therefore,  immediately  to  the  prisoners, 
and  became  the  suppliants  of  those  whom  they  had  pei*secuted.  They 
brought  them  at  once  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  earnestly  ^^  besought  them 
to  depart  from  the  city."  * 

The  whole  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Philippi  sets  before 
us  in  striking  colors  his  clear  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  He  might 
have  escaped  by  help  of  the  earthquake  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  depart  as  a  runaway  slave.  He  would 
not  do  secretly  what  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  openly.  By 
such  a  course  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been 
disgraced,  the  jailer  would  have  been  cruelly  left  to  destruction,  and  all 
religious  influence  over  the  other  prisoners  would  have  been  gone.  As 
regards  these  prisoners,  his  influence  over  them  was  like  the  sway  he  ob- 
tained over  the  crew  in  the  sinking  vessel.^  It  was  so  great,  that  not  one 
of  them  attempted  to  escape.  And  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  in  the 
whole  town  of  Philippi,  Christianity  was  placed  on  a  high  vantage-ground 
by  the  Apostle's  conduct  that  night.  It  now  appeared  that  these  per- 
secuted Jews  were  themselves  sharers  in  the  vaunted  Roman  privilege. 
Those  very  laws  had  been  violated  in  their  treatment  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  accused  of  violating.  That  no  appeal  was  made  against 
this  treatment,  might  be  set  down  to  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
Apostles.  Their  cause  was  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  they  themselves  were  felt  to  have  a  claim  on  general 
sympathy  and  respect. 

They  complied  with  the  request  of  the  magistrates.  Yet,  even  in  their 
depai-ture,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  dignity  and  self-possession 
which  ought  always  to  be  maintained  by  innocent  men  in  a  righteous 
cause.  They  did  not  retire  in  any  hasty  or  precipitate  flight,  but  pro- 
ceeded "  from  the  prison  to  the  house  of  Lydia ;  " '  and  there  they  met 
the  Christian  brethren,  who  were  assembled  to  hear  their  farewell  words 
of  exhortation ;  and  so  they  departed  from  the  city.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, deemed  sufficient  that  this  infant  church  at  Philippi  should  be  left 
alone  with  the  mere  remembrance  of  words  of  exhortation.  Two  of  the 
Apostolic  company  remained  behind:  Timotheus,  of  whom  the  Philip- 
pians  "  learned  the  proof"  that  he  honestly  cared  for  their  state,  that  ho 
was  truly  like-minded  with  St.  Paul,  "  serving  him  in  the  Gospel  as  a  son 
serves  his  father ; "  *  and  "  Luke  the  Evangelist,  whose  praise  is  in  the 


1  TT.  88,  89.  «  Acts  xxTii.  »  Acts  xri.  40.  *  Pha.  U.  19-25. 
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Gbspel/'  though  he  never  praises  himself,  or  relates  his  own  labors,  and 
though  we  only  trace  his  moTements  in  connection  with  St.  Paul  by  the 
change  of  a  pronoun,*  or  the  unconscious  variation  of  his  style. 

Timotheus  seems  to  have  rejoined  Paul  and  Silas,  if  not  at  Thessa 
lonica,  at  least  at  Beroea.'  But  we  do  not  see  St.  Luke  again  in  the  Apos- 
tle's company  till  the  third  missionary  journey  and  the  second  visit  to 
Macedonia.'  At  this  exact  point  of  separation,  we  observe  that  he  drops 
the  style  of  an  eye-witness  and  resumes  that  of  an  historian,  until  the 
second  time  of  meeting,  after  which  he  writes  as  an  eye-witness  till  the 
arrival  at  Bome,  and  the  very  close  of  the  Acts.  To  explain  and  jiistify 
the  remark  here  made,  we  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  contrast  the  de- 
tailed narrative  of  events  at  Philippi  with  the  more  general  account  of 
what  happened  at  Thessalonica.^  It  might  be  inferred  that  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  was  an  eye-witness  in  the  former  city  and  not  in  the  latter, 
even  if  the  pronoun  did  not  show  us  when  he  was  present  and  when  ho 
was  absent.'  We  shall  trace  him  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  when 
he  rejoins  St.  Paul  in  the  same  neighborhood.  He  appears  again  on  a 
voyage  &t>m  Philippi  to  Troas  (Acts  zx.  56),  as  now  he  has  appeared  on 
a  voyage  from  Troas  to  Philippi.  It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that 
his  vocation  as  a  physician*  may  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
these  contiguous  coasts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  even  been  imagined, 
on  reasonable  grounds,*  that  he  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
his  professional  skill  as  a  surgeon  at  sea.  However  this  may  have  been, 
we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  ancient  opinion,  stated  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  that  St.  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Such  a  city  was  a  likelj 
place  for  the  education  of  a  physician.^    It  is  also  natural  to  suppose 

^  Li  ch.  xtU.  the  narradTe  ia  again  in  tbe  Acts,  and  we  ahaU  retnm  to  tbe  ralject  again, 

third  person ;  and  theprononn  ii  not  changed  Acaieftd  attention  to  ihia  difibranee  <rf  ityle  is 

again  till  we  come  to  xx.  5.    The  modestjr  enough  to  relhte  a  theoiy  latelj  adTanoed  (Dr. 

with  which  St  Luke  leaves  out  all  mention  of  ffitto's  Jowmal  of  Stund  Litemturtf  SepL 

his  own  labors  need  hardlj  be  pointed  ont.  1S50),  that  Silas  was  the  anthor  of  the  Acts. 

*  Acts  xviL  14.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  Silas  was  at  Thessalonica  as  well  as  PhilippL 
the  joomejr  to  Thessalonica,  nor  in  the  ao-  Whj  did  he  write  so  differentlj  concerning 
count  of  what  happened  there.  the  two  places  t 

*  Acts  XX.  4-6.  *  See   Tate's   Cautinwm$   Hittary,  p.  41 

*  Observe,  for  instance,  his  mention  of  mn-  Compare  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
ning  before  the  wind,  and  staying  for  the  night  *  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
at  Samothrace.  Again,  he  sajs  that  Philipi^  in  his  work  on  the  SkipwnA,  frc.,  p.  8.  It  is 
was  the  first  city  they  came  to,  and  that  it  was  justly  remarked,  that  tiie  ancient  ships  were 
a  colony.  He  tells  us  that  the  place  of  prayer  often  so  large  that  they  may  reasonably  be 
was  outside  the  gate  and  near  a  rivei^side.  supposed  to  have  sometimes  had  sui)^ns  on 
There  is  no  such  particularity  in  the  account  board.    See  p.  244. 

of  what  took  place   at  Thessalonica.     See  ^  Alexandria  was  fiunous  for  the  ednoatioB 

abore,  p.  134,  n.  a.    Similar  remarks  might      of  physicians,  and  Antioch  was  in  manr  re 

be  made  on  the  other  mitoptie  passages  of  the      spects  a  second  Alexandria 
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that  he  maj  have  met  with  St.  Paul  there,  and  been  conyerted  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  Ohurch.  His  medical  calling,  or  his 
zeal  for  Christianity,  or  both  combined  (and  the  combination  has  ever 
been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  Oospel),  may  account  for  his  visits  to 
the  North  of  the  Archipelago :  *  or  St.  Paul  may  himself  have  directed 
his  movements,  as  he  afterwards  directed  those  of  Timothy  and  Titus.^ 
All  these  suggestions,  though  more  or  less  conjectural,  are  worthy  of  our 
thoughts,  when  we  remember  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Church 
owes  to  this  Evangelist,  not  only  as  the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  as  an  example  of  long-continued  devotion  to  the  truth,  and 
of  imshaken  constancy  to  that  one  Apostle,  who  said  with  sorrow,  in  his 
latest  trial,  that  others  had  forsaken  him,  and  that  ^^  only  Luke  "  was 
with  him.' 

Leaving  their  first  Macedonian  converts  to  the  care  of  Timotheus  and 
Luke,  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  godly  men  and  women  raised  up 
among  the  Philippians  themselves,^  Paul  and  Silas  set  forth  on  their 
journey.  Before  we  follow  them  to  Thessalonica,  we  may  pause  to  take 
a  general  survey  of  the  condition  and  extent  of  Macedonia,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  was  understood  in  the  language  of  the  day.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  made  Macedonia  a  kind 
of  Holy  Land;^  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  places  there  visited  and 
revisited  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  are  so  well  known,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  the  mind  their  position  and  their 
relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 

Macedonia,  in  its  popular  sense,  may  be  described  as  a  region  bounded 
by  a  great  semicircle  of  mountains,  beyond  which  the  streams  flow 
westward  to  the  Adriatic,  or  northward  and  eastward  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Euxine.*  This  mountain  barrier  sends  down  branches  to  the  sea  on 
the  eastern  or  Thracian  fix>ntier,  over  against  Thasos  and  Samothrace ;  ^ 

1  Comp«re  tbe  case  of  Demooedes  in  He-  *  ''  The  whole  of  'Mm^M^\^^  and  in  par- 

rtdotns,  who  wm  ettablisbed  first  in  .Sg^  ticqiar  the  route  ftom  Bercn  to  ThetmdmUca 

then  in  Athens,  and  flnallj  in  Samoa.    At  a  and  PkSUppi,  heing  so   remarkablj  distin- 

fieriod  eren  later  than  St.  Luke,  Ghden  speaks  gnished  bj  St.  Vwal*%  snfierings  and  adven- 

of  the  medical  schools  of  Cos  and  Cnidns,  of  tnies,  becomes  as  a  portion  of  H6^  Land.** 

Bbodes  and  of  Asia.  —  CUurke's  TVood^  ch.  zL 

*  1  Tim.  L  8;  S  Tim.  iv.  9,  ai ;  Tit  L  5»  *  The  mountains  on  the  north,  under  the 
iiL  12.  names  of  Scomius,  Scordos,  ftc.,  are  connected 

*  a  Tim.  ir.  11.  See  the  Ckrittian  Tear:  with  the  Hismns  or  Balkan.  Those  on  the 
St.  Luke's  Daj.  west  run  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  are  con- 

*  The  Christian  women  at  PhUippi  hare  tinuous  with  the  chain  of  Pindus. 

been  alluded  to  before,  p.  256.    See  espedallj  f  These  are  the  mountains  near  the  rirer 

Phil.  iT.  2,  8.  V^e  cannot  well  doubt  that  Nestus,  which,  after  the  time  of  Philip,  was 
preabytere  also  were  appointed,  as  at  Thessa       considered  the  boundary  of  liacedonia  and 

loaiea.    See  below.    Compare  Phil.  i.  1.  Thrace. 
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and  on  the  south  shuts  out  the  plain  of  Thessalj,  and  rises  near  the  shore 
to  the  high  summits  of  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  the  snowy  Olympus.*  The 
space  thus  enclosed  is  intersected  by  two  great  rivers.  One  of  these  is 
Homer's  "  wide-flowing  Axius,"  which  directs  its  course  past  Pella,  the 
ancient  metroplis  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der, to  the  low  levels  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thessalonica,  where  other 
rivers'  flow  near  it  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  The  other  is  the  Strymon, 
which  brings  the  produce  of  the  great  inland  level  of  Serres '  by  Lake 
Cercinus  to  the  sea  at  Amphipolis,  and  beyond  which  was  Philippi,  the 
military  outpost  that  commemorated  the  successful  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der's father.  Between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  a  remarkable 
tract  of  country,  which  is  insular  rather  than  continental,^  projects  into 
the  Archipelago,  and  divides  itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of 
which  Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.* 
Part  of  St.  Paul's  path  between  Philippi  and  Beroea  lay  across  the  neck 
of  this  peninsula.  The  whole  of  his  route  was  over  historical  ground. 
At  Philippi  he  was  close  to  the  confines  of  Thracian  barbarism,  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  last  battle  was  fought  in  defence  of  the  Republic.  At 
Boroea  he  came  near  the  mountains,  beyond  which  is  the  region  of  Clas- 
sical Oreece,  and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  which 
reduced  Macedonia  to  a  province.* 

If  we  wish  to  view  Macedonia  as  a  province,  some  modifications  must 
be  introduced  into  the  preceding  description.  It  applies,  indeed,  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  the  country  on  its  first  conquest  by  the  Bomans.^ 
The  rivers  already  alluded  to  define  the  four  districts  into  which  it  was 
divided.    Macedonia  Prima  was  the  region  east  of  the  Strymon,  of  which 

1  The  natural  bonndax}  between  Macedonia  *  This  if  the  great  inland  plain  at  one  ex- 

and  Thessalj  is  formed  bjr  the  Cambunian  tremity  of  which  Philippi  was  situated,  and 

hills,  running  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  which  has  been  mentioned  aboTe  (p.  250).    Its 

central  chain  of  Pindns.     The  Cambunian  principal  town  at  present  is  Serres,  the  resi- 

range  is  vividl/  described  in  the   following  dence  of  the  gOTemor  of  the  whole  district, 

riew  from  the  "  giddjr  height "  of  Olympus,  and  a  placr.  of  considerable  importance,  often 

which  rises  near  the  coast.    "I  seemed   to  mentioned  by  Cousin^ry,  Leake,  and  other 

stand  perpendicularly  over  the   sea,  at   the  trarellerB. 

height  of  10,000  feet.    Salonica  was  quite  dis-  *  The  peninsula  anciently  called  Chalddioe 

tinguishable,  lying  North-East    Larissa   [in  *  The  deration  of  Mount  Athos  is  between 

Thessaly]  appeared  under  my  yery  feet    The  4,000  and  5,000  feet    The  writer  has  beard 

whole  horizon  ftom  North  to  South  -West  was  English  sailors  say  that  there  is  almost  always 

occupied  by  mountains,  hanging  an,  as  it  wen,  snow   on    Athos   and    Olympus,  and    that, 

toOlyrapuM.    This  is  the  range  that  runs  West  though  the  land  generally  is  higher  in  this 

ward  along  the  North  of  Thessaly,  ending  iu  part  of  the  JBgean,  these  mountains  are  by 

Pindus."  —  Urquhart's  Spirit  of  the  East,  rol  far  the  most  conspicuous. 
L  p.  429.  ®  Pydna  is  within  a  km  mfles  of 

*  The  Haliacmon,  which  flows  near  Bercea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Haliacmon. 
is  the  most  important  of  them  ^  See  Liv.  xlr.  29. 
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Amphipolis  was  the  capital ;  ^  Macedonia  Secunda  lay  between  the  Stiymon 
and  the  Axius,  and  Thessalonica  was  its  metropolis ;  and  the  other  two  re- 
gions were  situated  to  the  south  towards  Tbessalj,  and  on  the  mountains  to 
the  west.'  This  was  the  division  adopted  by  Paulus  .^Imilius  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  But  the  arrangement  was  only  temporary.  The  whole  of 
Macedonia,  along  with  some  adjacent  territories,  was  made  one  province,' 
and  centralized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul,*  who  resided  at 
Thessalonica.  This  province  included  Thessaly,*  and  extended  over  the 
mountain-chain  which  had  been  the  western  boundary  of  ancient  Mace- 
donia, so  as  to  embrace  a  seaboard  of  considerable  length  on  the  shore 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  political  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  Empire,  are  far 
more  easily  discriminated  than  those  with  which  we  have  been  lately 
occupied  (Chap.  YIU.).  Three  provinces  divided  the  whole  surface 
whidi  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube  to  Cape  Matapan.  All  of 
them  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  extent  of 
Macedonia  has  just  been  defined.  Its  relations  with  the  other  provinces 
were  as  follows.  On  the  north-west  it  was  contiguous  to  lUyrieumf 
which  was  spread  down  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  nearly  to  the  same 
point  to  whidi  the  Austrian  territory  now  extends,  fringing  the  Moham- 
medan empire  with  a  Christian  border.^  A  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, at  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  it  touched  Achaia^  the  boundary 
of  which  province  ran  thence  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  bay  of  Ther- 
mopyls  and  the  north  of  Euboea,  including  Epirus,  and  excluding 
Thessaly.'  Achaia  and  Macedonia  were  traversed  many  times  by  the 
Apostle ; '  and  he  could  say,  when  he  was  hoping  to  travel  to  Rome,  that 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  ^^  round  about  unto  Illyricum.''^' 

1  8ee  abofe.  teries  of  wan  which  gradoallj  redooed  U  to  a 

*  Maetdonia  Teriia  was  between  the  Aziu      piorince. 

and  PeneoB,  with  Pella  for  its  capitaL    Pela-  ^  The  border  town  was  lAum,  the  modem 

gonia  was  the  capital  of  If oeetibiita  Quarto.    It  Alessio,  not  fkr  ih>m  Scutari, 
is  remarluible  that  noooins  of  the  third  dirision  *  Except  in  the  western  portion,  the  boond- 

hare  been  found,  but  onlj  of  the  ilrst,  second,  arj  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  the  modern 

and  fourth.  kingdom  of  Qreece.    Tlie  prorindal  arrange- 

'  Bj  Metellns.  ments  of  Achaia  will  be  alluded  to  more  par- 

*  At  first  it  was  one  of  the  Emperor's  |m>T-  ticularlj  hereafter. 

inces,  but  afterwards  it  was  placed  under  the  *  Observe  how  these  prorinces  are  men- 

Senate,  tkmed  together,  Bom.  xr.  26 ;  a  Cor.  ix.  2,  xL 

*  Thessalj  was  subject  to  Macedonia  when      9, 10 ;  also  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

die  Boman  wars  began.    At  the  close  of  the  lo  Bom.  xr.  19.    Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  ir.  10) 

fiist  war,  under  Flaminius,  it  was  declared  was  a  district  in  this  prorince.    See  ch.  XVII. 

free;  but  ultimate! j  it  was  incorporated  with  Nicopolis  (Tit  iii.  12)  was  in  Epims,  which, 

the  proTince.  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  district  in  the  prormee 

*  At  first  the  wars  of  Bome  with  the  peo-  of  Achaia,  but  it  was  connected  by  a  branch 
pie  of  this  coast  merelj  led  to  mercantUe  road  with  the  Via  Egnatia  firom  Dyrrhachium, 
treaties  for  the  firee  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  which  is  mentioned  below. 

Julius  CsMar  and  Augustus  concluded   the 
18 
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When  we  allude  to  Borne,  and  think  of  the  relation  of  the  City  to  the 
provinces,  we  are  inevitably  reminded  of  the  military  roads ;  and  here, 
across  the  breadth  of  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  greatest  roads  of  the 
Empire.    It  is  evident  that,  after  Constantinople  was  founded,  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  capitals  was  of  the 
utmost  moment ;  but  the  Via  Egnatia  was  constructed  long  before  that 
period.     Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  informs  us  that  it  was  regu- 
larly made  and  marked  out  by  piilestones,  from  Dyrrhachium  on  the 
Adriatic,  to  Cypselus  on  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace ;  and,  even  before  the 
close  of  the  republic,  we  find  Cicero  speaking,  in  one  of  his  orations,  of 
^*  tliat  military  way  of  ours,  which  connects  us  with  the  Hellespont.'' 
Certain  districts  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont  bad  been  part 
of  the  legacy  of  Eling  Attains,^  and  the  simultaneous  possession  of 
Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  with  the  prospect  of  further  conquests  in 
the  East,  made  this  line  of  communication  absolutely  necessary.    When 
St.  Paul  was  on  the  Roman  road  at  Troas'  or  Philippi,  he  was  on  a  road 
which  led  to  the  gates  of  Rome.    It  was  the  same  pavement  which  he 
afterwards  trod  at  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.'    The  nearest 
parallel  which  the  world  has  seen  of  the  imperial  roads  is  the  present 
European  railway  system.    The  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  were  what  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  Holyhead  are 
now ;  and  even  the  passage  from  Brundusium  in  Italy,  to  Dyrrhachium 
and  Apollonia*  in  Macedonia,  was  only  a  tempestuous  ferry,  —  only  one 
of  those  difficulties  of  nature  which  the  Romans  would  have  overcome  if 
they  could,  and  which  the  boldest  of  the  Romans  dared  to  defy.'    From 
Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  the  Yia  Egnatia,  strictly  so  called,  extended 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  to  the  Hebrus,  in  Thraoe.*     Thes- 

^  See  the  preceding  chapter,  under  "AtU."       oeedings  between  Bmndnsinm  and  the  oppo- 
s  See  what  if  said  of  the  fmmI  between      site  side  of  the  sea  in  Flntarch.    The 


Tioas  and  Ptogamns,  Ac,  p.  840.  writer  tells  ns  that  Cicero,  when  departing  on 

*  Acts  xxniL  15.  For  notioes  of  the  his  exile,  was  driren  back  bj  a  storm  into 
Via  Afpia,  where  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  Bmndadnm.  See  below,  p.  27S,  n.  3.  The 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Egnatia  (**  Gnatia  Ijm-  gra*t  landing-place  on  the  liacedonian  side 
phis  iratis  eztmcta "),  whence,  according  to  was  Djrriiachiaro,  the  ancient  Epidamons, 
some  writers,  the  Biaoedonian  continuation  called  bjr  CatnUns  "  Adri«  Tabema." 
received  its  name,  see  Horace's  Jonmej,  Sat  *  The  roads  ftomDjrrhachiom  and  Apollo- 
1.  T.  Dean  Milman's  Horaoe  contains  an  ez-  nia  met  together  at  a  place  called  Clodiana, 
pressiTe  representation  of  Brondosium,  the  and  thence  the  Via  Egnatia  passed  OTer 
harbor  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  water.  the  mountains  to  Heradea  in  Macedonia.    It 

«  t.  «.  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  which  entered  the  plain  at  Edessa  (see  below),  and 

must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  other  thence  passed  bj  Pella  to  Thessalonica.    The 

town  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  same  road,  stations,  as  given  bjr  the  Antonine  and  Jem- 

between  Thessalonica  and  AmphipoUs  (Acts  salem  Itineraries  and  the  Peutinger  TabK 

xTit  I).  will  be  found  in  Cramer's  AxdMi  Ontee^  t.  L 

*  See  the  anecdotes  of  CsBsar's  bold  pro-  pp.  81-S4. 
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salonica  was  about  half  way  between  these  remote  points,  and  Philippi 
was  the  last  ^  important  town  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Oar  con- 
oem  is  only  with  that  part  of  the  Via  Egnatia  which  lay  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  cities. 

The  intermediate  stages  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia.  The  distances  laid  down  in  the  Itineraries 
are  as  follows :  —  PhUippi  to  Amphipolis j  ihirty-three  miles  ;  Amphipolis 
to  ApoUonia^  thirty  miles;  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica^  thirty-seven  miles. 
These  distances  are  evidently  such  as  might  have  been  traversed  each  in 
one  day  ;  and  since  nothing  is  said  of  any  delay  on  the  road,  but  every 
thing  to  imply  that  the  journey  was  rapid,  we  conclude  (unless,  indeed, 
their  recent  sufferings  made  rapid  travelling  impossible)  that  Paul  and 
Silas  rested  one  night  at  each  of  the  intermediate  places,  and  thus  our 
notice  of  their  journey  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

From  Philippi  to  Amphipolis,  the  Roman  way  passed  across  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangaeus.  A  traveller,  going  direct  from  Neapolis 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  might  make  his  way  through  an  opening  in 
the  mountains' nearer  the  coast.  This  is  the  route  by  which  Xerxes 
brought  his  army,*  and  by  which  modern  journeys  are  usually  made.^ 
But  Philippi  was  not  built  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  now, 
under  the  Turks,  it  is  a  ruined  village.  Under  the  Boman  emperors,  the 
position  of  this  colony  determined  the  direction  of  the  road.  The  very 
productiveness  of  the  soil,*  and  its  liability  to  inundations,*  must  have 
caused  this  road  to  be  carefully  constructed.  The  surface  of  the  plain, 
which  is  intersected  by  multitudes  of  streams,  is  covered  now  with 
plantations  of  cotton  and  fields  of  Indian  com,^  and  the  villages  are  so 
numerous,  that,  when  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, they  appear  to  form  one  continued  town.*    Not  far  from  the  coast, 

1  See  abore,  p.  S49,  n.  8,  mud  p.  S50,  n.  9.  jielding  abondaBt  hanrettt  of  cotton,  wheet, 

*  This  opening  if  tbe  Pierio  Tallej.  See  berlej,  and  mniie,  containi  exteonTe  ptftoree 
Leake,  p.  180.  "  Though  the  modern  route  peopled  with  oxen,  honet,  and  sheep.  No 
from  CaraHa  to  Orphano  and  Saloniki,  leadhig  part  of  the  land  is  neglected ;  and  the  district* 
hj  Prarista  through  the  Pieric  rallej  along  in  its  general  appearance,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  ionthem  side  of  Mount  Pangsram,  exactly  anj  part  of  Europe." —Leake,  p.  SOI. 

in  the  line  of  that  of  Xerxes,  is  the  most  *  See  Leake. 

direct,  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  Boman  ^  **  Des  plantes  de  coton,  des  riiibes  im- 

road  or  the  Tia  Egnada,  which  passed  along  menses,  de  grandes  plantations  de  tabac,  dea 

the  northern  base  of  that  mountain,  probably  yignes  entrecoupte  de  terres  h  h\4,  formaient 

for  tht  sake  of  connecting  both  these  impor-  sous  nos  yeux  le  plus  agitable  spectacle.  .  .  . 

tant  cities,  the  former  of  which  was  a  Boman  Les  prodnits  de  cette  plaine  seraient  immensea, 

oolottj."  si  I'actiTit^  et  Tindustrie  dea   habitans   r^ 

*  Herod,  ril.  lia.  pondaient  k  la  liberality  de  la  nature."  —  Ckm- 

*  Dr.  CUffke  and  Cousin^iy  both  took  this      slurry,  U.  4,  5. 

*  Clarke,  ch.  xiL    At  tiie  head  of  tiie  ehap- 


'The  plain  is  yery  fertile,  and  besides 
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the  Strymon  spreads  out  into  a  lake  as  large  as  Windermere ; '  and  be- 
tween the  lower  end  of  this  lake  and  the  inner  reach  of  the  StrTmonic 
gulf,  where  the  mountains  leaye  a  narrow  opening,  Amphipolis  was 
situated  on  a  bend  of  the  river. 

'^  The  position  of  Amphipolis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Oreece. 
It  stands  in  a  pass  which  trayerses  the  mountains  bordering  the  Strymonic 
gulf,  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains,  which  extend,  for  sixty  miles, 
from  beyond  Meleniko  to  Philippi."'  The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was 
^^  Nine  Ways,"  from  the  great  number  of  Thracian  and  Macedonian 
roads  wliich  met  at  this  point.'  The  Athenians  saw  the  importance  of 
the  position,  and  established  a  colony  there,  which  they  called  Amphipo- 
lis, because  the  riyer  surrounded  it.  Some  of  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  histoiy  of  Thucydides,  not  only  as  regards  military  and  political 
movements,*  but  in  reference  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  historian 
himself,'  is  concentrated  on  this  spot.  And  again,  Amphipolis  appears  in 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  as  a  great  stake  in  the  later  struggle  be- 
tween Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  citizens  of  Athens.'  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  one  striking  passage  in  the  history  of  Boman  conquest :  here 
Paulas  ^milius,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  publicly  proclaimed  that  the 
Macedonians  should  be  free;''  and  now  another  Paultts  was  here,  whose 
message  to  the  Macedonians  was  an  honest  proclamation  of  a  better 
liberty,  without  conditions  and  without  reserve. 

St.  Paul's  next  stage  was  to  the  city  of  Apollonia.  After  leaving 
Amphipolis,  the  road  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  Strymonic  gulf,  first 
between  cliffs  and  the  sea,  and  then  across  a  well-wooded  maritime  plain^ 
whence  the  peak  of  Athos  is  seen  far  across  the  bay  to  the  left.'  We 
quit  the  seashore  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Aulon,  or  Arethusa,'  and  there 
enter  the  valley  wliich  crosses  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidio  peninsula.  Up 
to  this  point  we  have  frequent  historical  landmarks  reminding  us  of 


ter  be  gives  m  riew  of  the  pttin  as  teen  froB  *  ItwM  hli  fiiQiire  in  an  expedition  against 

the  hills  on  the  south.  Amphipcdis  that  eansed  the  ezfle  of  Thncyd- 

1  Andentlj  the  lake  Cerei$iiUi.  ides. 

^  Leake.    For  other  notices  of  the  impor-  *  See  the  passages  in  the  speeches  which  re- 

tance  of  this  position,  see   Bp.  TfairlwaU's  lata  to  Philip's  encroachment  on  the  Athenian 

Greece,  iiL  2S4,  and  espedallj  Mr.  Grote's  power  in  the  North  of  the  JEgean. 
Greece,  vi.  654-562,  and  625-647.    A  Tiew  of  i  UrfB  words  (xIt.  SO)  show  that  the 

Amphipolis  is  given  in  onr  larger  editions.  Romans  faUj  appreciated  the  importance  of 

*  See   Herod.   tU.    114.       Here    Xerxes  the  position, 
orossed  the  Strymon,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  *  Dr.  Clarke. 

of  white  horses  to  the  river,  and  hnried  alive  *  Dr.    Clarke,   ch.    xii.,    devotes   several 

nine  youths  and  maidens.  I^S^  to  t^  tomb.    The  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 

*  See  especially  all  that  relates  to  Cleon  besides  another  intermediate  station  at  Fsii- 
and  Brasidas  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books.  nana,  mentions  that  mt  At  ttmb  ^fEwripiim, 
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Athens.  Thucjdides  has  just  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Am 
phipolis  and  the  Strymon.  As  we  leare  the  sea,  we  have  before  us, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  Stagiros,^  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle ;  and  in  the 
pass,  where  the  mountains  close  on  the  road,  is  the  tomb  of  Euripides. 
Thus  the  steps  of  our  progress,  as  we  leave  the  East  and  begin  to  draw 
near  to  Athens,  are  alreadj  among  her  historians,  philosophers,  and 
poets. 

Apollonia  is  somewhere  in  the  inland  part  of  the  journey,  where  the 
Via  Egnatia  crosses  from  the  gulf  of  the  Strjmon  to  that  of  Thessaloni- 
ca ;  but  its  exact  position  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  will,  therefore, 
merely  allude  to  the  scenery  through  which  the  trayeller  moves,  in  going 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  pass  of  Aretbusa  is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  A 
river  flows  through  it  in  a  sinuous  course,  and  abundant  oaks  and  plane- 
trees  are  on  the  rocks  around.'  Presently  this  stream  is  seen  to  emerge 
from  an  inland  lake,  whose  promontories  and  villages,  with  the  high 
mountains  rising  to  the  south-west,  have  reminded  travellers  of  Switzer- 
land.* As  we  journey  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  a  second  lake. 
Between  the  two  is  the  modem  postnstation  of  Elisali,  which  may 
possibly  be  Apollonia,^  though  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  to  the  south  of  the  easternmost  lake.  The  whole  region  of 
these  two  lakes  is  a  long  valley,  or  rather  a  succession  of  plains,  where 
the  level  spaces  are  richly  wooded  with  forest-trees,  and  the  nearer  hills 
are  covered  to  their  summits  with  olives.*  Beyond  the  second  lake,  the 
road  passes  over  some  rising  ground,  and  presently,  after  emerging  from 
a  narrow  glen,  we  obtain  a  sight  of  the  sea  once  more,  the  eye  ranges 
freely  over  the  plain  of  the  Axius,  and  the  city  of  Thessalonica  is  imme- 
diately before  us. 

Once  arrived  in  this  city,  St.  Paul  no  longer  follows  tlie  course  of  the 
Via  Egnatia.  He  may  have  done  so  at  a  later  period,  when  he  says 
that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  ^^  round  about  unto  Illyricum."  ^  But 
at  present  he  had  reached  the  point  most  favorable  for  the  glad  procla- 
mation. The  direction  of  the  Boman  road  was  of  course  determined 
by  important  geographical  positions ;    and  along  the  whole  line  from 

1  Lealw  identifiet  Stagiros  with  SUiTrot,  Cousin^  both  agrae  in  idadng  It  to  the 

ft  little  to  the  Bonth  of  Anion,  p.  167.  fonth  of  Lake  Bolbe.    We  ought  to  add,  thai 

'  See  the  last  note  bat  one.  the  Antonine  and  Jernaalem  Itinerariea  appear 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke.    Consin^  writes  with  to  gire  two  distinct  roads  between  Apollonia 

great  enthusiasm  concerning  this  ^en.  and  Thessalonica.    See  Leake,  p.  46. 

«  See  Dr.  Clarke.    Both  he  and  Consin^  •  See  Clarke's  TVomIi. 

make  mention  of  the  two  Tillages,  the  Little  ^  See  aboTe,  pp.  274,  275.    This  esprer 

Bechik  and  Great  Bechik,  on  its  north  bank,  sion,  howerer,  might  be  nsed  if  nothing  mors 

along  which  the  modem  road  passes.  were  meant  than   a  piogwii   to  tiie  Teiy 

«  TfoB  is  Tafel's  opinion;  bat  Leake  and  frontier  of  DlTricnm. 
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Dyrrhachium  to  the  Hebros,  no  city  was  so  large  and  influential  aa 
Thessalonica. 

The  Apostolic  city  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  was  known  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history  under  Tarious  names.  Under  that  of 
Therma  it  is  associated  with  some  interesting  recollections.  It  was  the 
resting-place  of  Xerxes  on  his  march;  it  is  not  immentioned  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  debate  in  the  last 
independent  assemblies  of  Athens.  When  the  Macedonian  power  began 
to  overshadow  all  the  countries  where  Greek  was  spoken,  this  city  re- 
ceived its  new  name,  and  began  a  new  and  more  distinguished  period  of 
its  history.  A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  called  Thessalonica, 
and  her  name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Therma,  when  rebuilt  and  em- 
bellished by  her  husband,  Gassander  the  son  of  Antipater.^  This  name, 
under  a  form  slightly  modified,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Salneck  of  the  early  (German  poets  has  become  the  Saloniki  of  the  mod- 
em Levant.  Its  history  can  be  followed  as  continuously  as  its  name. 
When  Macedonia  was  partitioned  into  four  provincial  divisions  by  Paulus 
^milius,  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  that  which  lay  between  the 
Axius  and  the  Strymon.*  When  the  four  regions  were  united  into  one 
Roman  province,  this  city  was  chosen  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole. 
Its  name  appears  more  than  once  in  the  annab  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  exile  of  Cicero,'  and  one  of  the  stages  of  his 
journey  between  Bome  and  his  province  in  the  East.^  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  here  after  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  and  coins  are  still  extant 
which  allude  to  the  ^'  freedom"  granted  by  the  victorious  leaders  to  tiie 
city  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  Strabo,  in  the  first  century,  speaks  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  town  in  Macedonia.  Lucian,  in  the 
second  century,  uses  similar  language.  Before  the  founding  of  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  aa 
of  Macedonia,  and  shared  the  trade  of  the  .^Igean  with  Ephesus  and 
Corinth.  Even  after  the  Eastern  Bome  was  built  and  reigned  over  the 
Levant,  we  find  both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers  speaking  of  Thessalo. 
nica  as  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia  and  a  place  of  great  magnitude. 

^  The  first  rathor  in  which  the  new  name  the  THctoiy  on  tiie  coins  of  tiie  city.    See 

occurs  is  Polybhis.    Some  saj  that  the  name  below, 

was  given  by  Pliilip  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  *  See  abore,  pp.  S7S,  S78. 

and  others  that  it  directlj  commemorated  a  '  Both  in   going  out   and   retorning   be 

victory  over  the  Thessalians.    But  the  opinion  crossed  the   Adriatic,  between   Bmndnsimn 

stated   above    appears    the    most    probable,  and  DTrrhachinm.    See  p.  874,  n.  5.     In 

Philip's  daughter  was  called  Thessalonica,  in  travelling  through  ICaoedonia,  be  wonld  foSknw 

commemoration  of  a  victor/  obtained  bjr  her  the  Via  Egnatia. 

father  on  the  day  when  he  heard   of  her  *  Several  of  his  letters  were  written  from 

birth     Consin^iy  sees  an  allnsion  to  this  in  Thessalonica  on  tfait  joomey. 
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Through  the  Middle  Ages  it  never  ceased  to  be  important :  and  it  is,  at 
the  present  day,  the  second  citj  in  European  Turkej.^  The  reason  of 
this  continued  pre-eminence  is  to  be  found  in  its  geographical  position. 
Situated  on  the  inner  bend  of  the  Thermaic  Oulf,  —  half  waj  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Hellespont,^  —  on  the  sea-margin  of  a  vast  plain 
watered  by  several  rivers,  —  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass*  which 
commands  the  approach  to  the  other  great  Macedonian  level, — it  was 
evidently  destined  for  a  mercantile  emporium.  Its  relation  with  the 
inland  trade  of  Macedonia  was  as  dose  as  that  of  Amphipolis ;  and  its 
maritime  advantages  were  perhaps  even  greater.  Thus,  while  Amphipo- 
lis decayed  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Thessalonica  continued  to 
prosper.*  There  probably  never  was  a  time,  from  the  day  when  it  first 
received  its  name,  that  this  city  has  not  had  the  aspect  of  a  busy  com- 
mercial town.*  We  see  at  once  how  appropriate  a  place  it  was  for  one  of 
the  starting-points  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe ;  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  expression  used  by  St.  Paul  within  a  few  months  of  his 
departure  from  the  Thessalonians,^  when  he  says,  that  ^^  from  them  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  had  sounded  forth  like  a  trumpet,*  not  only  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place." 

No  city,  which  we  have  yet  had  occasion  to  describe,  has  had  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Christian  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Syrian 
Antioch ;  and  the  GhriiStian  glory  of  the  Patriarchal  city  gradually  faded 
before  that  of  the  Macedonian  metropolis.  The  heroic  age  of  Thessalonica 
was  the  third  century.*  It  was  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  in  the 
shock  of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  held  up  the  torch  of  the  truth  to  the  suc- 
cessive tribes  who  overspread  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
^gean,  —  the  Goths  and  the  Sclaves,  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  Wallachians,^*  whose  language  still  seems  to  connect  them 

1  For  a  Teryfull  account  of  its  modern  con-  ^  1  Thess.  i.  8.     The  Epistle  was  written 

dition  see  Dr.  [Sir  Heniy]  Holland's  TmveU,  horn  Corinth  yery  soon  after  the  departnre 

^  See  above,  p.  273.  from  Thessalonica.    See  Ch.  XL 

*  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Azios  and  '  Chrysostom  employs  this  image  in  com- 
Haliacmon.    The  whole  region  near  the  sea  mentmg  on  1  Cor.  i. 

consists  of  low  aUnyial  soil.    See  below,  on  the  *  Tafel  traces  the  history  of  Thessalonica, 

jonmey  from  Thessalonica  to  Beroea.  in  great  detail,  •  through  the  Middle  Ages ; 

*  This  is  the  pass  mentioned  above,  through  and  shows  how,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
which  the  road  to  Amphipolis  passed,  and  in  Goths,  it  was  the  means  of  converting  the 
which  Apollonia  was  situated.  Sclaves,  and  through  them  the  Bulgarians,  to 

^  Notices  of  its  mercantile  relations  in  the  the  Christian  faith.    The  peasant  population  to 

Middle  Ages  are  given  by  Tafel.    For  an  ae-  the  east  of  Thessalonica  is  Bulgarian,  to  the 

count  of  its  modem  trade,  and  the  way  in  west  it  is  Greek  (Cousin^ry,  p.  52).    Both 

which  it  was  afiected  by  the  last  war,  see  Hoi-  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
land's  Travels.  w  See  what  Cousin^ry  says  (ch.  i.)  of  the 

^  A  view  of  the  place,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  Wallachians,  who  are  intermixed  among  the 

is  given  in  the  larger  editions.  other  tribes  of  Modem  liacedonia.     They 
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with  Philippi  and  the  Boman  colonies.  Thus,  in  the  medieval  dironi 
ders,  it  has  deserved  the  name  of  "  the  Orthodox  City."  *  The  remains 
of  its  Hippodrome,  which  is  forever  associated  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Ambrose,'  can  yet  be  traced  among  the  Turkish  houses.  Its 
bishops  have  sat  in  great  councils.'  The  writings  of  its  great  preacher 
and  scholar  Eustathius^  are  still  preserved  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christianity  of  Thessalonica,  both  medisval  and  modem,  has  been  de- 
based by  humiliating  superstition.  The  glory  of  its  patron  saint,  Deme- 
trius, has  eclipsed  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  its  Church.  But  the 
same  Divine  Providence,  which  causes  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  past, 
commands  us  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future ;  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  a  new  harvest  of  the  ^^  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love, 
and  patience  of  hope,''  *  shall  spring  up  from  the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth, 
which  were  first  sown  on  the  shore  of  the  Thermaic  Oulf  by  the  Apostle 
of  the  (^entiles. 

If  Tbessalonica  can  boast  of  a  series  of  Christian  annals,  unbroken 
since  the  day  of  St.  Paul's  arrival,  its  relations  with  the  Jewish  people 
have  continued  for  a  still  longer  period.  In  our  own  day  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  Jews '  commanding  an  influential  position,  many  of  whom 
are  occupied  (not  very  differently  from  St.  Paul  himself)  in  the  manu- 


•peak  a  corrapt  Latin,  and  he  thinks  thej  are 
descended  from  the  ancient  colonies.  Thej 
are  a  fleroe  and  hold  race,  liring  chiefly  in  the 
mountains ;  and  when  trading  carayans  have 
to  go  through  dangerous  places  thej  ere 
posted  in  the  front 

^  One  Bysantine  writer  who  uses  this 
phrase  is  Cameniata.  His  history  is  curious. 
He  was  crosier-bearer  to  the  archbishop,  and 
was  carried  off  by  the  Arabs,  and  landed  at 
Tarsus,  where  he  wrote  his  book. 

s  Some  accounts  say  that  16,000  persons 
were  iuTolred  in  the  massacre,  for  which  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  exacted  penance  from  the 
Emperor.  See  Gibbon,  ch.  zzviL  For  some 
notice  of  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome,  which 
still  retains  its  name,  see  Cousin^ry,  ch.  IL 

*  We  find  the  bishop  of  Tbessalonica  in  the 
Council  of  Sardis,  ▲.  d.  847 ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  council  relates  to  the  place. 

*  Eustathius  preached  and  wrote  there  in 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Comneni,  and  is  held  to  haye  been 
"beyond  all  dispute  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age." 

*  1  These,  i.  8. 

*  Paul  Lucas,  in  his  later  journey,  says :  — 


"Les  Chretiens  y  sont  enyiron  an  nombre  de 
10,000.  On  y  compte  80,000  Juif^,  qui  y  ont 
SS  synagogues*  et  oe  sont  enx  qui  y  font  tout 
le  commerce.  Comme  ils  sont  fort  indus- 
trieuz,  deux  grand-risirs  se  sont  mis  sncoee- 
siTement  en  t6te  de  les  fidre  truTailler  anz 
mannfJMttures  du  draps  de  France,  pour  mettrs 
la  Turquie  en  ^tat  de  se  passer  des  Strangers ; 
mais  ils  n'ont  jamais  pii  r^ussir:  cependant 
ils  Tendent  asses  bien  leurs  gros  draps  au 
grand  seigneur,  qui  en  fiut  habiller  ses  troupes." 
—p.  87.  In  the  17th  century  a  Turkish  au- 
thority speaks  of  them  as  carpet  and  cloth 
makers,  of  their  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  of 
their  schools,  with  more  than  1,000  children. 
Cousindry  reckons  them  at  20,000,  many  of 
them  from  Spain.  He  adds :  "  Chaque  syna^ 
gogue  k  Salonique  porte  le  nom  de  la  province 
d'oh  sont  originaires  les  fiunQles  qui  la  compo- 
sent"— p.  19.  In  the  "JeuM  InteUtgenee" 
for  1849,  the  Jews  at  Salonica  are  reckoned  at 
85,000,  being  half  the  whole  population,  and 
haying  the  chief  trade  in  their  hands.  Thej 
are  said  to  haye  thirty-siz  synagogues,  "none 
of  them  remarkable  ibr  their  neatness  or  el»> 
ganoe  of  style." 
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facture  of  doth.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  refugees  from 
Spain,  and  speak  the  Spanish  language.  There  are  materials  for  tracing 
similar  settlements  of  the  same  scattered  and  persecuted  people  in  this 
city,  at  intenrals,  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  ^  and  even  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  we  find  them  here,  numerous  and  influential,  as  at 
Antioch  and  Iconium.  Here,  doubtless,  was  the  chief  colony  of  those 
Jews  of  Macedonia  of  whom  Philo  speaks ; '  for  while  there  was  only  a 
proseucha  at  Philippi,  and  while  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia  had  no 
Israelite  communities  to  detain  the  Apostles,  ^'  the  9ynagogue  "  *  of  the 
neighborhood  was  at  Thessalonica. 

The  first  scene  to  which  we  are  introduced  in  this  city  is  entirely 
Jewish.  It  is  not  a  small  meeting  of  proselyte  women  by  the  rirer-side, 
but  a  crowded  assembly  of  true-bom  Jews,  intent  on  their  religious 
worship,  among  whom  Paul  and  Silas  now  make  their  appearance.  If 
Uie  traces  of  their  recent  hardships  were  manifest  in  their  very  aspect, 
and  if  they  related  to  their  Israelitish  brethren  how  they  had  ^^  suffered 
before  and  been  cruelly  treated  at  Philippi^'  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  their  en- 
trance in  among  them  must  haye  created  a  strong  impression  of  indigna- 
tion and  sympathy,  which  explains  the  allusion  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle.  He 
spoke,  however,  to  the  Thessalonian  Jews  with  the  earnestness  of  a  man 
who  has  no  time  to  lose  and  no  thought  to  waste  on  his  own  sufferings. 
He  preached,  not  himself,  but  Christ  crucified.  The  Jewish  Scriptures 
were  the  ground  of  his  argument.  He  recurred  to  the  same  subject  again 
and  again.  On  three  successive  Sabbaths^  he  argued  with  them;  and 
the  whole  body  of  Jews  resident  in  Thessalonica  were  interested  and  ex- 
cited with  the  new  doctrine,  and  were  preparing  either  to  adopt  or 
oppose  it. 

The  three  points  on  which  he  insisted  were  these :  —  that  He  who  was 
foretold  in  prophecy  was  to  be  a  sufifering  Messiah,  —  that  after  death  He 
was  to  rise  again, — and  that  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  Such  is  the  distinct  and  concise  state- 
ment ih  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  8)  :  and  the  same  topics  of  teach- 
ing are  implied  in  the  first  Epistle,  where  the  Thessalonians  are  appealed 
to  as  men  who  had  been  taught  to  ^^  believe  that  Jesus  had  really  died 
and  risen  again  "  (iv.  14),  and  who  had  ^^  turned  to  serve  the  true  God, 
and  to  wait  for  His  Son  firom  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead, 

1  Thej  are  aDnded  to  in  the  7th  oentary,  it,  still  the  phrase  would  implj  that  there  was 

and  again  in  oonsideimble  nnmbers  in  the  12th.  no  synagogae  in  the  towns  recently  passed 

SeeTa^.  throagh.    There  was  another  synagogoe  at 

*  See  Ch.  L  p.  17.  Beroea.    Acts  xriL  10. 

*  The  hest  MSB.  here  hare  the  definite  *  Acts  triL  i. 
artide.     If  anthoritj  preponderated  against 
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even  Jesus ''  (i.  10).  Of  the  mode  in  which  these  subjects  would  be  pre- 
sented to  his  hearers  we  can  form  some  idea  from  what  was  said  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  very  aspect  of  the  worshippers  was  the  same ;  * 
proselytes  were  equally  attached  to  the  congregations  in  Pisidia  and 
Macedonia,'  and  the  ^'  devout  and  honorable  women  "  in  one  city  found 
their  parallel  in  the  '^  chief  women ''  in  the  other.'  The  impression,  too, 
produced  by  the  address,  was  not  very  different  here  from  what  it  had 
been  there.  At  first  it  was  favorably  received,^  the  interest  of  novelty 
having  more  influence  than  the  seriousness  of  conviction.  Even  from 
the  first  some  of  the  topics  must  have  contained  matter  for  perplexity  or 
cavilling.  Many  would  be  indisposed  to  believe  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection :  and  many  more  who,  in  their  exile  from  Jerusalem,  were 
looking  intently  for  the  restoration  of  an  earthly  kingdom,*  must  have 
heard  incredulously  and  unwillingly  of  the  hiuniliation  of  Messiah. 

That  St.  Paul  did  speak  of  Messiah's  glorious  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
foretold  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  themselves,  may  be  gathered  by  com- 
paring together  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  (Acts  xvii.  7)  was,  that  he  was  proclaiming 
another  hing^  and  virtually  rebelling  against  the  emperor.  And  in  strict 
conformity  to  this  the  Thessalonians  are  reminded  of  the  exhortations 
and  entreaties  he  gave  them,  when  among  them,  that  they  would  ^'  walk 
worthily  of  the  God  who  had  called  them  to  His  kingdom  and  glory  " 
(1  Thess.  ii.  12),  and  they  are  addressed  as  those  who  had  ^^  suffered 
affliction  for  the  sake  of  that  Tdngdom^^  (2  Thess.  i.  5).  Indeed,  the 
royal  state  of  Christ's  second  advent  was  one  chief  topic  which  was 
urgently  enforced,  and  deeply  impressed,  on  the  minds  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  converts.  This  subject  tinges  the  whole  atmosphere  through 
which  the  aspect  of  this  church  is  presented  to  us.  It  may  be  said  thett 
in  each  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  are  depicted  in  the  apostoUc 
epistles,  there  is  some  peculiar  feature  which  gives  it  an  individual  char- 
acter. In  Corinth  it  is  the  spirit  of  party,*  in  Gkdatia  the  rapid  dedension 
into  Judaism,''  in  Philippi  it  is  a  steady  and  self-denying  generosity.*  And 
if  we  were  asked  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians of  Thessalonica,  we  should  point  to  their  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  the  second  advent,  accompanied  with  melancholy  thoughts 

1  See  the  aoooont  of  the  sjnagogae-wor-  the  sjiiagogaes  was  in  a  separate  gaUeiy  or 

diip,  —  the  desk,  the  ark,  the  manuscripts,  behind  a  lattice,  p.  153. 
the  prajers,  the  Scriptore-reading,  the  Tallith,  ^  Acts  xrii.  4  compared  with  xiii.  4S-44. 

&c.,  —  giyen  in  pp.  162-155.  •  Acts  i.  6. 

^  Compare  Acts  xiii.  16,  26,wilh  zrii.  4.  *  1  Cor.  L  10,  4c 

See  Foley  on  1  Thess.  '^  Gal.  i.  6,  4c 

»  Compare  Acto  xiii.  50  with  xvii.  4.    It  •  Pha.  iv.  10-16. 

will  be  remembered  that  the  women's  place  in 
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concerning  those  who  might  die  before  it,  and  with  gloomy  and  unprac- 
tical views  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  Tanity  of  the  world.  Each 
chapter  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  ends  with  an  allusion  to 
this  subject ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  topic  of  frequent  conversations, 
when  the  Apostle  was  in  Macedonia.  But  St.  Paul  never  spoke  or  wrote 
of  the  future  as  though  the  present  was  to  be  forgotten.  When  the 
Thessalonians  were  admonished  of  Christ's  advent,  he  told  them  also  of 
other  coming  events,  full  of  practical  warning  to  all  ages,  though  to  our 
eyes  still  they  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  —  of  "  the  falling-away,"  and  of 
"  the  man  of  sin."  *  "  These  awful  revelations,"  he  said,  "  must  precede 
the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Qod.  Do  you  not  remember^^  he  adds  with 
emphasis  in  his  letter,  ^^  that  when  I  toas  ftiU  with  you  I  often  ^  told  you 
thi$  ^  Tou  knawy  therrforej  the  hinderance  why  he  is  not  revealed,  as  he 
will  be  in  his  own  season."  He  told  them,  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself, 
that  ^*-  the  times  and  the  seasons"  of  the  coming  revelations  were  known 
only  to  Qod ; '  and  he  warned  them,  as  the  first  disciples  had  been  warned 
in  Judaoa,  that  the  great  day  would  come  suddenly  on  men  unprepared, 
*^  as  the  pangs  of  travail  on  her  whose  time  is  full,"  and  ^^  as  a  thief  in 
the  night ; "  and  he  showed  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that 
though  it  be  true  that  life  is  short  and  the  world  is  vanity,  yet  God's  work 
must  be  done  diligently  and  to  the  last. 

The  whole  demeanor  of  St.  Paul  amcHig  the  Thessalonians  may  be 
traced,  by  means  of  these  Epistles,  with  singular  minuteness.  We  see 
there,  not  only  what  success  he  had  on  his  first  entrance  among  them,^ 
not  only  how  the  (Gospel  came  ^'  with  power  and  with  full  conviction  of 
its  t.ruth,"  *  but  also  "  what  manner  of  man  he  was  among  them  for  their 
sakes."  *  We  see  him  proclaiming  the  truth  with  unflinching  courage,^ 
endeavoring  to  win  no  converts  by  flattering  words,*  but  warning  his 
hearers  of  all  the  danger  of  the  sins  and  pollution  to  which  they  were 
tempted ;  *  manifestly  showing  that  his  work  was  not  intended  to  gratify 

1  2  TheM.  iL  *  "  Toubiowthemaxmet  Id  which  I  behaTod 

*  The  T8rb  is  in  the  imperfbet  myself  among  jou"   &c.     1    Thess.   i.  5. 

*  "  Bat  of  the  times  and  seasons,  brethren,  ("What  manner  of  men  we  were."  —  Auth 
when  these  things  shall  be  jon  need  no  warn-  Ver8.)  Though  the  words  are  in  the  plural, 
ing.  For  yonrselyes  know  perfectly  that  the  the  allnsion  is  to  himself  only.  See  the  notes 
day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  Uiief  in  the  on  the  Epistle  itself. 

night ;  and  while,  men  say,  Peace  and  safety,  ^  "  After  I  had  borne  snflfering  and  outrage, 

destruction  shall  come  upon  them  in  a  moment,  as  you  know,  at  Fhilippi,  I  boldly  declared  tu 

as  the  pangs  of  trarail  on  her  whose  time  is  you  God's  Glad  Tidings,  though  its  adTcrsa* 

(nil."  —  1  Then.  t.  1-3.    See  Acts  i.  7  ;  Matt  ries  contended  mightily  against  me."  —  1  T^tss. 

xxiT.  43 ;  Luke  zii.  89 ;  2  Pet  iti.  10.  ii.  2. 

*  "  Fon  know  yoMTse/wt,  brethren,  that  my  •  "  Neither  did  I  use  flattering  words,  as 
coming  amongst  yon  was  not  fimitless."  —  1  you  know."  —  1  Then.  i.  5. 

'ilteu.  IL  1.  *  1  Thess.  i.  5.  *  "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  erea  your. 
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any  desire  of  self-advancemenV  but  scrupulously  maintaining  an  honor- 
able and  unblamable  character.'  We  see  him  rebuki^g  and  admonishing 
his  converts  with  all  the  faithfulness  of  a  father  to  his  children,'  and 
cherishing  them  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  the  infant  of  her 
bosom.^  We  see  in  this  Apostle  at  Thessalonica  all  the  devotion  of  a 
friend  who  is  ready  to  devote  his  life  for  those  whom  he  loves/  all  the 
watchfulness  of  the  faithful  pastor,  to  whom  ^^  each  one ''  of  his  flock  is 
the  separate  object  of  individual  care.' 

And  from  these  Epistles  we  obtain  further  some  information  concern- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  outward  incidents  of  St.  Paul's  residence  in 
this  city.  He  might  when  there,  consistently  with  the  Lord's  institution^ 
and  with  the  practice  of  the  other  Apostles,'  have  been  ^^  burdensome  *'  to 
those  whom  he  taught,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  the  means  of  his  tem- 
poral support.  But  that  he  might  place  his  disinterestedness  above  all 
suspicion,  and  that  he  might  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  too  much 
inclined  to  live  by  the  labor  of  others,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  that 
which  was  an  undoubted  right.  He  was  enabled  to  maintain  this  indepen- 
dent position  partly  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends  at  Philippi,  who  onoe 
and  again,  on  this  first  visit  to  Macedonia,  sent  relief  to  his  necessities 
(Phil.  iv.  15, 16).  And  the  journeys  of  those  pious  men  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  tiie  persecuted  Apostles  along  the  Via  Egnatia  by  Amphip- 
olis  and  ApoUonia,  bringing  the  alms  which  had  been  collected  at  PhU- 
ippi,  are  among  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  Apostolic  history. 
And  not  less  touching  is  that  description  which  St.  Paul  himself  gives  as 
of  that  other  means  of  support — <'  his  own  labor  night  and  day,  that  he 
might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  them ''  (1  Thess.  ii.  9).  He  did  not 
merely  ''rob  other  churches,'"  that  he  might  do  the  Thessalonians  ser- 
vice, but  the  trade  he  had  learnt  when  a  boy  in  Cilicia"  justified  the  old 

sanctificatioii ;  that  jou  Bhould  keep  jomadret  neu  and  forbearance ;  and  aa  a  nnrae  cherithei 

from  fornication  .  .  .  not  in  Instftil  passions,  ker  mim  children,  so/'  4c  —  1   Tkem,  iL  7. 

like  the  heathen,  who  know  not  God.  ...  All  The  Anthorized  Version   is   defective.     Sc 

fnch  the  Lord  wUl  punish,  om  I  havejonwamed  Paul  compares  himself  to  a  mother  who  ia 

you  by  my  testimony."  —  1  Then.  It.  4--6.    It  nursing  her  own  chDd. 
is  needless  to  add  that  snch  temptations  mnst  *  "  It  was  mj  jqjr  to  give  you,  not  onlj 

have  abounded  in  a  city  like  Thessalonica.  the  Gospd  of  Christ,  but  my  own  lift  also^ 

We  knowfrom  Ludaa  that  the  place  had  a  bad  because  ye  were  dear  nnto  me.** — 1  Tkem,  fi. 

character.  S. 

1  1  Thess.  iL  5.  *  "  You  know  how  I  exhorted  mdk  mm 

*  "  You  are  yomndvm  wUnmem  how  holy,  among  yon  to  walk  worthy  of  God."—  1 
and  just,  and  unblamable,  were  my  dealings  JTrnm.  iL  11. 

towards  you."— 1  Them.  U.  10.  ?  Matt  x.  10;  Luke  z.  7;  Sea  1  Tfaa  ▼ 

*  "  You  know  how  earnestly,  os  o  fiiher  hie      IS. 

mon  chUdren,  I  exhorted,  and  entreated,  and  ad-  '1  Our.  ix.  4, 4e. 

Juied,"4c  — I  71^.iLll.  ^SOor.xLS. 

*  "I  behaTed  myself  among  you  with  mild-  ^  Ch.  IL  p.  44. 
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Jewish  maxim;'  ^^  he  was  like  a  Tineyard  that  is  fenced ; ''  and  he  was 
able  to  show  an  example,  not  only  to  the  "  disorderly  busy-bodies  "  of 
Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  11),  but  to  all,  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
who  are  apt  to  neglect  their  proper  business  (2  Thess.  iii.  11),  and 
ready  to  eat  other  men's  bread  for  nought  (2  Thess.  iii.  8).  Late  at 
night,  when  the  sun  had  long  set  on  the  incessant  spiritual  labors  of  the 
day,  the  Apostle  might  be  seen  by  lamplight  laboring  at  the  rough  hair- 
cloth,' '^that  he  might  be  chargeable  to  none."  It  was  an  emphatic 
enforcement  of  the  ^^ commands'''  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  give 
when  he  was  among  them,  that  they  should  ^^  study  to  be  quiet  and  to 
work  with  their  own  hands  "  (1  Thess.  iy.  11),  and  the  stem  principle 
he  laid  down,  that  '^if  a  man  will  not. work,  neither  should  he  eat." 
(2  Tliess.  iii.  10.) 

In  these  same  Epistles,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  work  at  Thessalonica  as 
having  been  encompassed  with  afSictions,^  and  of  the  (Jospel  as  having 
advanced  by  a  painful  struggle.*  What  these  afflictions  and  struggles 
were,  we  c^  gather  from  the  slight  notices  of  events  which  are  contained 
in  the  Acts.  The  Apostle's  success  among  the  Gentiles  roused  the 
enmity  of  his  own  countrymen.  Even  in  the  Synagogue  the  Proselytes 
attached  themselves  to  him  more  readily  than  the  Jews.'  But  he  did  not 
merely  obtain  an  influence  over  the  Gentile  mind  by  the  indirect  means 
of  his  disputations  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Proselytes ;  but  on  the  intermediate  days''  he  was  doubt- 
less in  frequent  and  direct  communication  with  the  Heathen.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  results,  even  if  his  stay  was  limited  to  the  period 
corresponding  to  three  Sabbaths.  No  one  can  say  what  effects  might  fol- 
low from  three  weeks  of  an  Apostle's  teaching.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
forced  to  adopt  the  supposition  that  the  time  was  limited  to  three  weeks. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  St.  Paul  remained  at  Thessalonica  for  a  longer 
period.'  At  other  cities,'  when  he  was  repelled  by  the  Jews,  he  became 
the  evangelist  of  the  Gentiles,  and  remained  till  he  was  compelled  to 
depart.    The  Thessalonian  Letters  throw  great  light  on  the  rupture  which 

1  "  He  that  hath  a  trade  in  hU  hand,  to  ^  Ab  at  Athens.    Acts  xvii.  17. 

what  is  he  like  1    He  is  like  a  Tinejard  that  is  *  Palej,  among  others,  aignes  for  a  longer 

fenced."    Snd.  residence  than  three  weeks.    Hem  PauUna, 

*  See  note,  p.  45.  on  I  Thess.  No.  yi.    Benson  lays  stress  on 

*  Note  the  phrases,  ^"os  /  commmtUd  the  coming  of  repeated  contributions  from 
you,"  and  "even  when  I  wcu  wUkym  I  gave  jfon  Philippi:  to  which  it  may  be  replied,  on  the 
thu  preoept."  other  hand,  that  thej  might  have  come  within 

*  1  Thess.  i.  6.  *  1  Thess.  ii.  9.  three  weeks,  if  thej  were  sent  by  di£ferent 

*  "  Some  of  them  [the  Jews]  beliered  and  contributors. 

consorted  with  Panl  and  Silas ;  and  of  the  *  Acts  ziii.,  xriiL,  zix.,  4c 

deroat  Greeks  o  great  mukiiwk,  and  of  the 
chief  women  not  a  few^-^Acte  zTii.  4. 
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certainly  took  place  with  the  Jews  on  thb  occasion,  and  which  is  implied 
in  that  one  word  in  the  Acts  which  speaks  of  their  jealousy^  against  the 
Glentiles.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  Letters  shows  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Thessalonian  Church  was  not  Jewish,  but  (Gentile.  The  Jews  are 
Spoken  of  as  an  extraneous  bodj,  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of 
jUl  men,  not  as  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Church  was  composed.' 
fihe  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures  are  not  once  quoted  in  either  of  the^ 
Epistles.'  The  conyerts  are  addressed  as  those  who  had  turned,  not  from 
Hebrew  fables  and  traditions,  but  firom  the  practices  of  Heathen  idolatry.^ 
How  new  and  how  comforting  to  them  must  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead !  What  a  contrast  must  this  reyelation  of  ^^  life 
and  immortality  "  have  been  to  the  hopeless  lamentations  of  their  own 
pagan  funerals,  and  to  the  dismal  teaching  which  we  can  still  read  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions*  of  Heathen  Thessalonica,  —  such  as  told  the  by- 
stander that  after  death  there  is  no  reviyal,  after  the  grave  no  meeting  of 
those  who  have  loved  each  other  on  earth  I  How  ought  the  truth  taught 
by  the  Apostle  to  have  comforted  the  new  disciples  at  the  thought  of  inev- 
itable, though  only  temporary,  separation  from  their  Christian  brethren ! 
And  yet  how  difficult  was  the  truth  to  realize,  when  they  saw  those 
brethren  sink  into  lifeless  forms,  and  after  they  had  committed  them  to 
the  earth  which  had  received  all  their  heathen  ancestors !  How  eagerly 
can  we  imagine  them  to  have  read  the  new  assurances  of  comfort  which 
came  in  the  letter  from  Corinth,  and  which  told  them  ^<  not  to  sorrow 
like  other  men  who  have  no  hope  " ! ' 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  events  which  occurred  between  the  Apos- 
tle's departure  from  Thessalonica  and  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
from  Corinth.  We  must  return  to  the  persecution  that  led  him  to  un- 
dertake that  journey,  which  brought  him  from  the  capitol  of  Macedonia 
to  that  of  Achaia. 

When  the  Jews  saw  Proselytes  and  (Jentiles,  and  many  of  the  leading 
women  ^  of  the  city,  convinced  by  St.  Paul's  teaching,  they  must  have 
felt  that  his  influence  was  silently  undermining  theirs.  In  proportion  to 
his  success  in  spreading  Christianity,  their  power  of  spreading  Judaism 
declined.    Their  sensitiveness  would  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the 

^  Acta  xrii.  5.  *  TIm  Epistlof  to  Titos  and  PhfleoMMi,  if 

^  "  Yoa  haT8  raflfered  the  like  peneeatkm  we  miftiike  not,  are  the  onlj  other  initancwi 

ftrom  joor  own  ooantrymen  which  thej  [the  *  1  Thest.  L  9. 

chnrcbes  in  JndiBa]  endared  from  the  Jews,  *  Here  and  there  in  tnch  imcriptuNia  ia  a 

who  killed  both   the   Lord   Jeens   and   the  hint  of  immortality;  bat  the  genend  feali^ 

prophets  ...  a  people  displeasing  to  God,  of  the  Greek  world  concerning  the  dead  la  thai 


and  enemies  to  all  mankind ;  who  would  bin-      of  ntter  hopelei 

d<3r  me  from  speaking  to  the  Gentiles,"  4c  —  *  1  Tbess.  It.  IS. 

1  Tket$.  iL    Contrast  Rom.  ix.  ^  Acts  zriL  4.    Sea  abom. 
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peculiar  dislike  with  which  they  were  viewed  at  this  time  by  the  Roman 
power.'  Thus  they  adopted  the  tactics  which  had  been  used  with  some 
success  before  at  Iconium  and  Lystra,'  and  turned  against  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  those  weapons  which  are  the  readiest  instruments  of  vul- 
gar bigotry.  They  excited  the  mob  of  Thessalonica,  gathering  together 
'  a  multitude  of  those  worthless  idlers  about  the  markets  and  landing- 
places  '  which  abound  in  every  such  city,  and  are  always  ready  for  any 
evil  work.  With  this  multitude  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason  (per- 
haps some  Hellenistic  Jew/  whose  name  had  been  moulded  into  Gtentilo 
form,  and  possibly  one  of  St.  Paul's  relations,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans),*  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  seem  to  have  been 
lodging.  Their  wish  was  to  bring  Paul  and  Silas  out  to  the  demvs^  or 
assembly  of  the  people.  But  they  were  absent  from  the  house ;  and 
Jason  and  some  other  Christians  were  dragged  before  the  city  magis- 
trates. The  accusation  vociferously  brought  against  them  was  to  the  fol-- 
lowing  effect:  ^^ These  Christians,  who  are  setting  the  whole  world  in 
confusion,  are  come  hither  at  last ;  and  Jason  has  received  them  into  his 
house ;  and  they  are  all  acting  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor's  decrees,  for 
they  assert  that  there  is  another  king,  whom  they  call  Jesus."  We  have 
seen*  how  some  of  the  parts  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  at  Thessalonica  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  latter  phrase  in  this  indictment ;  and  we  ob- 
tain a  deeper  insight  into  the  cause  why  the  whole  indictment  was 
brought  forward  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  why  it  was  so  likely  to 
produce  an  effect  on  the  magistrates,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  Philippi,^  that  the  Jews  were  under  the  ban  of 
the  Roman  authorities  about  this  time,  for  having  raised  a  tumult  in  the 
metropolis,  at  the  instigation  (as  was  alleged)  of  one  Chrestus,  or  Chris- 
tus ;  *  and  that  they  must  have  been  glad,  in  the  provincial  cities,  to  be 
able  to  show  their  loyalty  and  gratify  their  malice,  by  throwing  the  odium 
off  themselves  upon  a  sect  whose  very  name  might  be  interpreted  to  im- 
ply a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Jason  and  his  companions 
were  brought  before  the  poUtarehi.    We  use  the  Oreek  term  advisedly ; 

^  See  next  page.  •  Abore,  p.  S8S. 

*  Acts  ziT.    See  pp^  164,  172,  4e. ;  alio  ?  P.  Sd5. 

pp.  161, 162.  •  The  words  of  Snetonhit  are  quoted  p. 

'  Like  the  Lanaroni  at  Naples.  262,  n.  2.     We  shall  retarn  to  them  again 

^  Jason  is  the  fonn  which  the  name  Joehna  when  we  come  to  Acts  zriiL  2.    At  present 

seems  sometimes  to  hare  taken.    See  p.  137.  we  need  only  point  oat  their  probable  connec- 

.It  occors  1  Hacc  Tiii.  17,  2  Mace  ii.  23;  also  tion  with  the  word  *'  ChrMan,"    See  pp.  Ill, 

in  Josephos,  referred  to  p.  136,  n.  6.  112,  and  the  notes.    We  shonld  observe  that 

*  Bom.  zn.  21.     Tradition  says  that  he  St.  Panl  had  proclaimed  at  Thessalonica  that 
became  Bishop  of  Tarsus.    For  some  remarks  Jesns  was  the  ChriMt,    Acts  zyii.  S. 

on  St.  Paul's  kinsmen,  see  p.  44. 
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for  it  illustrates  the  political  coostitation  of  Thessalonica,  and  its  contrast 
with  that  of  Philippi,  which  has  lately  been  noticed.  Thessalonica  was  . 
not  a  colony,  like  Philippi,  Troaa,  or  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  but  ^free  city  I 
(  Urbs  libera),  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  or  like  Tarsus  ^  and  Athens.  The  I 
privilege  of  what  was  technically  called  "  freedom  "  was  given  to  certain 
cities  of  the  Empire  for  good  service  in  the  Civil  Wars,  or  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  old  celebrity  of  the  place,  or  for  other  reasons  of  conve- 
nient policy.  There  were  few  such  cities  in  the  western  provinces,*  as 
there  were  no  municipia  in  the  eastern.  The  free  towns  were  most  nu- 
merous in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the  Greek  language  had  long 
prevailed ;  and  we  are  generally  able  to  trace  tlie  reasons  why  this  privi- 
lege was  bestowed  upon  them.  At  Athens,  it  was  the  fame  of  its  ancient 
eminence,  and  the  evident  policy  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Greeks. 
At  Thessalonica  it  was  the  part  which  its  inhabitants  had  prudently  taken 
in  the  great  struggle  of  Augustus  and  Antony  against  Brutus  and  Gas- 
sius.'  When  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  Philippi  was  made  a 
military  colony,  and  Thessalonica  became  free. 

The  privilege  of  such  a  city  consisted  in  this, — that  it  was  entirely 
self-governed  in  all  its  internal  affairs,  within  the  territory  that  might  be 
assigned  to  it.  The  governor  of  the  province  had  no  right,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  interfere  with  these  afi&drs.^  The  local  magistrates  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  citizens  of  the  place.  No  stationary 
garrison  of  Roman  soldiers  was  quartered  within  its  territory.*  No 
insignia  of  Roman  office  were  displayed  in  its  streets.  An  instance  of 
the  care  with  which  this  rule  was  observed  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  who  tells 
us,  that  Germanicus,  whose  progress  was  usually  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  twelve  lictors,  declined  to  enter  Athens  attended  with  more 
than  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  magistracies  of  such  cities  would 
be  very  careful  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  on  all  suitable  occa> 
sions,  and  to  avoid  every  disorder  which  might  compromise  their  valued 
dignity,  and  cause  it  to  be  withdrawn.    And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 

1  See  p.  48.  under  the  BepnUio,  the  goTernor  of  Asia 

*  There  were  a  few  in  Gaol  and  Spain,  directed  to  adminiBter  jostioe  to  free  commo- 
none  in  Sardinia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  nitiet ;  bnt  nsoallj  he  did  not  interfere  with 
were  yeiy  namerons  in  Greece,  the  Gre^  the  local  magistratee.  ETen  his  finandal  of- 
islands,  and  Asia  Minor.  Snch  compUment-  fioers  did  not  enter  the  territory  to  coUoct  the 
arj  privileges  wonld  have  had  little  meaning  taxes,  bat  the  imposts  were  sent  to  Borne  in 
if  bestowed  on  a  rode  people,  which  had  no  some  other  way.  We  may  add  that  a  free 
ancient  traditions.  dtf  might  have  Ubaias  atm  tmimwiiate,  L  e. 

*  See  the  coins  alluded  to  abore,  p.  278.  freedom  from  taxation,  as  a  Coloida  mighl 
Some  have  the  word  EAETOEPIAZ  with  the  have  the  Ju$  ItaHaim. 

head  of  Octavia.  *  Hence  snch  cities  were  sonetimei  ealM 

«  He  might,  howerer,  have  his  residence      "  nngarrisoned.*' 
there,  as  at  Antioch  and  Tarsns.     We  find. 
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State  did  wisely  to  rely  on  the  Greek  love  of  empty  distinction ;  and  it 
secured  its  dominion  as  effectually  in  the  East  by  means  of  these  privileged 
towns,  as  by  the  stricter  political  annexation  of  the  municipia  in  the  West. 
The  form  of  government  in  the  free  cities  was  very  various.'  In  some 
oases  the  old  magistracies  and  customs  were  continued  without  any 
material  modification.  In  others,  a  senatCj  or  an  assemhh/j  was  allowed  to 
exist  where  none  had  existed  before.  Here,  at  Thessalonica,  we  find  an 
assembly  of  the  people  (JDemw?  Acts  xvii.  6)  and  supreme  magistrates, 
who  are  csHl^Apolitarchn  (Acts  xvii.  8).  It  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  the  existence  of  this  title  of  the  Thessalonian  magistracy  can  be 
traced  in  any  other  source  of  information.  This  question  is  immediately 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  one  of  those  passages  of  monumental 
history  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  cite  as  often  as  possible 
in  the  course  of  this  biography.  An  inscription  which  is  still  legible 
on  an  archway  in  Thessalonica  gives  this  title  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  informs  us  of  their  number,  and  mentions  the  very  names  of  some : 
who  bore  the  office  not  long  before  the  day  of  St.  Paul. 

A  long  street  intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west.'  This  is  doubtless 
the  very  direction  which  the  ancient  road  took  in  its  course  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Hellespont ;  for  though  the  houses  of  ancient  cities  are 
destroyed  and  renewed,  the  lines  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  usually 
unchanged.^  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  fact  at  Thessalonica,  the 
question  is  set  at  rest  by  two  triumphal  arches  which  still,  though  disfig- 
ured by  time  and  injury,  and  partly  concealed  by  Turkish  houses,  span 
the  breadth  of  this  street,  and  define  a  space  which  must  have  been  one 
of  the  public  parts  of  the  city  in  the  apostolic  age.  One  of  these  arches 
is  at  the  western  extremity,  near  the  entrance  from  Rome,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  built  by  the  grateful  Thessalonians  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Augustus  and  Antony.*  The  other  is  farther  to  the  east,  and 
records  the  triumph  of  some  later  emperor  (most  probably  Gonstantine) 
over  enemies  subdued  near  the  Danube  or  beyond.     The  second  of  these 

1  The  degree  of  UbertoM  was  Tarioos  alio.  *  A  Tiew  of  the  aidi  is  given  in  Oonsin^, 

It  was  aetded  by  a  distinct  concordat  (fioiH$),  p.  26.    See  fail  description.    He  belieyes  Oe- 

The  granting  and  withdrawing  of  this  priri-  tarins  and  Antony  to  hare  staid  here  some 

lege,  as  well  as  its  amount,  was  capricions  and  time  after  the  yictory.    The  arch  is  also  de- 

irregnlar  nnder  the  Republic,  and  especially  scribed  by  Sir  H.  Holland  and  Dr.  ClarkCt 

daring  the  Civil  Wars.    Under  the  Emperors  who  take  the  same  view  of  its  origin.     The 

fe  became  more  regulated,  like  all  the  other  latter  traveller  says  that  its  span  is  12  feet, 

details  of  provincial  administration.  and  its  present  height  18  f(9et,  the  lower  part 

*  Tafel  aeeitis  to  think  it  had  also  a  senate,  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  27  feet  more.    It 

*  See  Cousin^,  ch.  vl.,  and  Leake,  ch.  is  now  part  of  the  modem  walls,  and  is  called 
xzvi.  the  Yardar  Gate,  because  it  leads  towards  that 

^  See  a  traveller's  just  remark,  quoted  in      river  (the  Azius). 
rdbrenoe  to  Damascus,  p.  87,  n.  4. 
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arches,  with  its  sculptured  camels,^  has  altogether  an  Asiatic  aspect,  and 
belongs  to  a  period  of  the  Empire  much  later  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  The 
first  has  the  representation  of  consuls  with  the  toga,  and  corresponds  in 
appearance  wiUi  that  condition  of  the  arts  which  marks  the  passing  of  the 
Republic  into  the  Empire.  If  erected  at  that  epoch,  it  was  undoubtedlj 
existing  when  the  Apostle  was  in  Macedonia.  The  inscription  in  Greek 
letters,'  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page,  is  engraved  on  this  arch  of 
marble,'  and  informs  us  still  of  the  magistracy  which  the  Romans  recog- 
nized and  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  ^'  free  city ''  of  Thessalonica.  We  learn 
from  this  source  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  called  politarchsj^ 
and  that  they  were  seven  in  number ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  observing 
(though  it  is  only  a  curious  coincidence)  that  three  of  the  names  are 
identical  with  three  of  St.  Paul's  friends  in  this  region,  —  Sopater  of 
Bercta^  Gaiu»  the  Macedoman^  and  Seeundtu  of  Thessaloniea.'' 

It  is  at  least  well  worth  our  while  to  notice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
Christian  evidence,  how  accurately  St.  Luke  writes  concerning  the 
political  characteristics  of  the  cities  and  provinces  which  he  mentions. 
He  takes  notice,  in  the  most  artless  and  incidental  manner,  of  minute 
details  which  a  fraudulent  composer  would  judiciously  avoid,  and  which 
in  the  mythical  result  of  mere  oral  tradition  would  surely  be  loose  and 
inexact.  Cyprus  is  a  "  proconsular"  province.'  Philippi  is  a  "  colony."  • 
The  magistrates  of  Thessalonica  have  an  uhusual  title,  unmentioned  io 
ancient  literature ;  but  it  appears,  from  a  monument  of  a  different  kind, 
that  the  title  is  perfectly  correct.  And  the  whole  aspect  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Thessalomca,  as  compared  with  the  events  at  Philippi,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  ascertained  difference  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  two  places.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizenship; ''  but  we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a  mixed 
mob  of  Oreeks  and  Jews,  who  are  anxious  to  show  themselves  to  be 
"  CcB8ar*i  friends^  "    No  lictars,^  with  rods  and  fasces,  appear  upon  the 

^  Therois  alio  a  Tiew  of  this  arch  in  Om-  *  The  matonrf  oonnata  of  tquaie  blocks 

uik6rj,  p.  89.    He  refen  its  origin  to  one  of  of  marUe,  six  feet  thick. 

Constantine's  expeditions,  mentioned  bj  Zod-  *  Nor  is  Uiis  the  onlj  ancient  inscriptioQ  im 

mas.    The  whole  stmctnre  formerly  consisted  Theasalonica»  on  which  the  same  techfnical 

of  three  arches;  it  is  boilt  of  brick,  and  seems  tennoocors.      *Actsxx.4.      *Actsxix.t9. 

to  bare  been  &c6d  with  marble.  ^  Acts  xx.  4.         *  See  Ch.  Y.  p.  131. 

'^  From  Boeckh,  No.  1,967.    The  inscrip-  *  See  abore,  p.  851,  4c 

tion  is  giTcn  bj  Leake  (p.  836),  with  a  slight  ^  Compare  Acts  xtL  81. 

difibrenoe  in  one  of  the  names.    It  goes  on  to  ^  The  conduct  and  language  of  the  Jewa 

mention    the   TOfuac    r$c    w&Uoc    And    the  in  Acts  xTiL  7,  should,  by  idl  means,  be  com- 

yvfivaoiapxov.    The  names  being  chiefly  Ro-  pared  with  what  was  said  to  Pilate  at  Jemsft- 

maa,  Leake  argues  for  a  later  date  than  that  lem :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 

which  is  suggested  by  Cousintfry.    In  either  Cebsot^s  fiimd:  whoeoerer  maketh  himself  a 

ease  the  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's  accuracj  kingspeaketh  against  Cssar." — Joftn  xix.  IX 

remains  the  same.  i>  Td^^rS^tm.    Acts  xtL  35, 38. 
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Boene ,  but  we  hear  something  distinctlj  of  a  demuB^  or  free  assembly  of 
the  people.  Nothing  \t  said  of  rdig%ou$  ceremonies^  which  the  citizens, 
^^  being  Romans,"  may  not  lawfully  adopt ;  all  the  anxiety,  both  of 
people  and  magistrates,  is  turned  to  the  one  point  of  showing  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Emperor?  And  those  magistrates  by  whom  the  question  at 
issue  is  ultimately  decided  are  not  Roman  froetote^  but  Greek  polir 
iareke} 

It  is  evident  that  the  magistrates  were  excited  and  unsettled  *  as  well 
as  the  multitude.  No  doubt  they  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the 
Roman  goremment,  and  not  to  compromise  themselTes  or  the  privileges 
of  their  city  by  a  wrong  decision  in  this  dispute  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews.^  The  course  they  adopted  was  to  ^^  take  security  "  from 
Jason  and  his  companions.  By  this  expression*  it  is  most  probably 
meant  that  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  with  the  magistrates,  and  that 
the  Christian  conmiunity  of  the  place  made  themselves  responsible 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
that  peace  should  be  maintained  in  Thessalonica  itself.  By  these  means 
the  disturbance  was  allayed. 

But  though  the  ma^strates  had  secured  quiet  in  the  city  for  the 
present,  the  position  of  Paul  and  Silas  was  very  precarious.  The  lower 
classes  were  still  excited.  The  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  fanatical  dis- 
pleasure. It  is  evident  that  the  Apostles  could  not  appear  in  public  as 
before,  without  endangering  their  own  safety,  and  compromising  their 
fellow-Christians  who  were  security  for  their  good  behavior.  The  alter- 
natives before  them  were,  either  silence  in  Thessalonica,  or  departure  to 
some  other  place.  The  first  was  impossible  to  those  who  bore  the  divine 
commission  to  preach  the  Gk>spel  everywhere.  They  could  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  second  course ;  and,  under  the  watchful  care  of  <^  the 
brethren,"  they  departed  the  same  evening  from  Thessalonica,  their  stops 
being  turned  in  the  direction  of  those  mountains  which  are  the  western 
boundary  of  Macedonia.*    We  observe  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  de- 


A  Act!  xriL  ft.  thte  meani,  ai  ]u»  been  imagined,  that  Ja- 

'  Acts  ztL  tl.               s  Aeti  xffi.  7.  son  and  his  friends  gave  bail  for  the  appear- 

^  ZTparf>«^     Acts  xtL  SO,  SS,  85,  4e.  anoe  of  Paul  and  Silas  before  the  magistrates, 

8eep.S53andp.961.  for  thej  sent  them  awaj  the  same   night. 

*  For  a  general  acoonnt  of  Thessalonica,  Some  think  that  Jason  pledged  himself  not  to 
see  the  artide  in  Smith's  DicHtmanf  of  Cheek  recelTc  them  again  into  his  house,  or  that  he 
tmd  Roman  Geographif,  A  coin  of  the  dtj  is  gare  a  promise  of  their  immediate  departure, 
giren  at  the  end  of  Chap.  XL  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  improbable; 

*  The  words  implj  some  disturbance  of  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  impossible  for  Paul 
ndnd  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  and  Silas  to  staj,  if  the  other  Christians  were 

^  See  abore.  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace. 

*  Aets  xffi.  f.     It  is  Terjr  unUkelj  that  *  F^.  S71,  S7S,  and  the  notes. 
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parture  of  Timotheus.  If  he  was  at  Thessalonica  at  all,  he  stays  there 
now,  as  Luke  had  staid  at  Philippi.^  We  can  trace  in  all  these 
arrangements  a  deliberate  care  and  policy  for  the  well-being  of  the  new 
Churches,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sudden  movements  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  persecution.  It  is  the  same  prudent  and  varied  forethought 
which  appears  afterwards  in  the  pastoral  Epistles,  where  ii^unctions  are 
given,  according  to  circumstances,  —  to  ^^  abide ''  while  the  Apostle  goes 
to  some  other  region,'  ^^  hoping  that  he  may  come  shortly ''  again,' —  to 
^^  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders,"  ^  —  or  ^^  to 
use  all  diligence  ''  to  follow*  and  co-operate  again  in  the  same  work  at 
some  new  place. 

Passing  under  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  out  of  the  Western  Gate,  the 
Via  Egnatia  crosses  the  plain  and  ascends  the  mountains  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  —  forming  a  communication  over  a  very  rugged  country 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Adriatic.  Just  where  the  road  strikes 
the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  level  ground,  the  city  of  Edessa 
is  situated,  described  as  commanding  a  glorious  view  of  all  the  country, 
that  stretches  in  an  almost  unbroken  surface  to  Thessalonica  and  the 
sea.'  This,  however,  was  not  the  point  to  which  St.  Paul  turned  his 
steps.  He  travelled,  by  a  less  important  road,^  to  the  town  of  Beroea, 
which  was  farther  to  the  south.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
undertaken  at  night,  but  day  must  have  dawned  on  the  travellers  long 
before  they  reached  their  place  of  destination.  If  the  journey  was  at  all 
like  what  it  is  now,'  it  may  be  simply  described  as  follows.  After  leaving 
the  gardens  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Thessalonica, 
the  travellers  crossed  a  wide  tract  of  corn-fields,  and  came  to  the  shiffc- 
ing  bed  of  the  "  wide-flowing  Axius.''  About  this  part  of  the  journey, 
if  not  before,  the  day  must  have  broken  upon  them.    Between  the  Axius 

I  See  p.  271.  oeirable,  bat  not  likely,  that  St.  Panl  went  bj 

*  1  Tim.  L  8.  water  from  Thessalonica  to  the  neighborhood 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  14.  of  Fjrdna.    Colonel  Leake,  after  Tisiiing  this 

*  Tit  L  6.  citj»  took  a  boat  from  Eleftherokhori,  and 

*  2  Tim.  It.  9,  21,  and  espedaOy  Tit  fit  sailed  across  the  golf  to  Salonica.  Vol.  iU. 
12.    The  first  injonction  we  read  of,  after  this  pp.  486-438.    So  Dr.  Clarke. 

point,  to  Timotheus,  in  conjonction  with  *  The  description  of  the  joomej  is  liter- 
Silas,  is  when  St  Paol  leaves  Bercea,  and  ally  taken  ftom  Consin^ry,  ch.  iH.  He  was 
they  are  told  "  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed."  tmrelling  firom  Salonica  with  a  canran  to  a 
Acts  zrii.  15.  place  called  Pcrlepe,  on  the  mountains  to  the 

*  See  p.  274,  n.  6.  For  a  description  of  north-west  The  nsoal  road  is  up  the  Axios 
Edessa  (Yodhena)  see  Consin^ry.  It  seems  to  Gradisca.  Bat  one  of  the  riyors  higher  np 
to  be  on  a  plateaa  at  the  edge  of  the  monn-  was  said  to  be  flooded  and  impassable ;  heoee 
tains,  with  waterfalls,  like  Tiyoli.  he  went  by  Caraveria  (Beroea),  which  is  foot- 

^  The  Itineraries  give  two  roads  from  teen  leagues  from  Salonica.  Leake  traToUed 
Thessalonica  to  Beroea,  one  passing  through  from  Salonica  to  PeUa  croasfaig  tibe  Axius  on 
Fella,  the  other  more  to  the  south.    It  is  con-      his  way.    Ch.  zxriL 
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and  the  Haliacmon  ^  there  intenrenes  another  wide  extent  of  the  same 
continuous  plain.  The  banks  of  this  second  river  are  confined  by  artifi- 
cial dikes  to  check  its  destructiye  inundations.  All  the  country  round  is 
covered  with  a  vast  forest,  with  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  and  villages 
concealed  among  the  trees.  The  road  extends  for  many  ndles  through 
these  woods,  and  at  length  reaches  the  base  of  the  Western  Mountains, 
where  a  short  ascent  leads  up  to  the  gate  of  Beroea« 

Beroea,  like  Edessa,  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  range,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  which  is  watered  by  the  Haliac- 
mon ^and  Axius.  It  has  many  natural  advantages,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Bumili.'  Plane-trees  spread  a  grate- 
ful shade  over  its  gardens.  Streams  of  water  are  in  every  street.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  abundance  of  its 
waters;  and  the  name  still  survives  in  the  modem  Verria,  or  Kara- 
Yerria.'  It  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Haliacmon,  about  five  miles 
from  the  point  where  that  river  breaks  through  an  immense  rocky  ravine 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  A  few  insignificant  ruins  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods  may  yet  be  noticed.  The  foundations  of  an  ancient 
bridge  are  passed  on  the  ascent  to  the  city-gate ;  and  parts  of  the  Greek 
fortifications  may  be  seen  above  the  rocky  bed  of  a  mountain  stream. 
The  traces  of  repairs  in  the  walls,  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  date,^  are 
links  between  the  early  fortunes  of  Berosa  and  its  present  condition. 
It  still  boasts  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  placed 
in  the  second  rank  of  the  cities  of  European  Turkey.' 

In  the  apostolic  age  Berosa  was  sufficiently  popiQous  to  contain  a  colo^^ 
ny  of  Jews.*  When  St.  Paul  arrived,  he  went,  according  to  his  custom, 
immediately  to  the  synagogue.  The  Jews  here  were  of  a  ^^  nobler  "  spirit 
than  those  of  Thessalonica.  Their  minds  were  less  narrowed  by  preju- 
dice, and  they  were  more  willing  to  receive  *^  the  truth  in  the  love  of  if 
There  was  a  contrast  between  two  neighboring  communities  apparently 
open  to  the  same  religious  influences,  like  that  between  the  ^^  village  of 
the  Samaritans,''  which  refused  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ix.),  and 
that  other  '^  city ''  in  the  same  country  where  ^'  many  believed  **  becauje 

1  The   HaUsenMm  itself  would    not  be  *  Leake  naef  the  foimer  tenn:  Cousiii^ 

eroMed  before  arriTing  at  Benea  (see  below),  calif  the  town  "  Canreria,"  or  "  Verria  the 

Bat  there  are  other  large  riren  which  flow  Black."    In  the  eleventh  oentorj  we  find  it 

into  it,  and  which  are  often  flooded.    Some  called  "  Verre." 

of  the  **  perils  of  riTcrs "  (p.  146)  maj  yerj  *  It  was  a  fortifled  dtj  in  the  derenth 

postiUj  hare  been  in  this  district    See  the  centniy. 

preceding  note.     Compare  Leake's  remarks  *  Cousin^   reckons   the   inhahitaati   il 

on  the  changing  channels  of  these  rirers,  p.  Ift.OOO  or  30,000. 
437.  •  Acts  zTiL  10. 

*  SeeLeake,  p.  290,  &c. 
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of  tho  word  of  one  who  witnessed  of  Him,  and  ^^  many  more  because  of 
His  own  word  "  (John  iv.).  In  a  spirit  very  different  from  the  ignoble 
Tiolence  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews,  the  Berosans  not  only  listened  to  the 
Apostle's  arguments,  but  they  examined  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  see 
if  those  arguments  were  justified  by  prophecy.  And,  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  presented  to  them,  they  made  this  scrutiny  of  their 
holy  books  their  ^^  daily  "  occupation.  This  was  the  surest  way  to  come 
to  a  strong  conyiction  of  the  OospeVs  divine  origin.  Trutii  sought  in 
this  spirit  cannot  long  remain  undiscovered.  The  promise  that  ^^  they 
who  seek  shall  find ''  was  fulfilled  at  Beroea ;  and  the  Apostle's  visit 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  *^  many.''  Nor  was  the  blessing  confined  to 
the  Hebrew  community.  The  same  Lord  who  *^  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  Him,"  ^  called  many  <<  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles."* Both  men  and  women,'  and  those  of  the  highest  rank,  among 
the  Greeks,^  were  added  to  the  church  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  that  i»o- 
vincial  city  of  Macedonia,  which  was  his  temporary  shelter  from  the  storm 
of  persecution. 

The  length  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in  the  city  is  quite  uncertain.  From  tiie 
fact  tliat  the  Beroeans  were  occupied  ^<  daUy  "  in  searching  the  Scriptures* 
for  arguments  to  establish  or  confute  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  we  conclude 
that  he  remained  there  several  days  at  least.  From  his  own  assertion  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,*  that,  at  the  time  when  he  had  been 
recently  taken  away  from  them,  he  was  very  anxious,  and  used  every 
effort  to  revisit  them,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  lingered  as  long  as  possi- 
ble in  the  neighborhood  of  Thessalonica.^  This  desire  would  account  for 
a  residence  of  some  weeks ;  and  there  are  other  passages^  in  the  same 
Epistle  which  might  induce  us  to  suppose  the  time  extended  even  to 
months.  But  when  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  which  led 
him  to  leave  Beroea  was  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  cities  were  separated  only  by  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,* — that  tiie  events  which  happened  in  the  Synagogue  of 

1  Bom.  X.  IS.  mmor  of  the   introdnctioxi   of  Christiani^ 

*  Acts  ix.  84.  into  Thessalonica.    See  below,  on  1  Thess. 

*  Acts  xTii.  IS.  The  stay  at  Athens  was  short,  and  the  Epistk 
^  The  word  "  Greek  "  (t.  tt)  nmH  be  con-  was  written  soon  after  St  Paul's  arrival  at 

sidered  as  belonging  lo  ^men''  as  weU  as  Corinth;  and,  if  a  sufficient  time  bad  elapsed 

''women.'*  for  a  general  knowledge  to  be  spread  abroad 

*  Acts  XTii.  11.  of  what  had  hi^ipened  at  Th^Kalonica,  we 

*  1  Thess.  ii.  17.  shoald  be  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  ddaj  at 
^  He  sajs  that  he  made  more  than  one  Bercea  was  considerable. 

attempt  to  return ;  and  in  this  expression  he  *  Wieselergiyes  a  different  tarn  to  this  ooih 

may  be  referring  to  what  took  place  at  Beroea,  sideration,  and  aignes  that,  becaase  the  dis- 

as  probably  as  at  Athens.  tance  between  Beroea  and  Thessalonica  was  so 

*  Those  which  relate  to  the  widely-extended  great,  th^pefore  a  long  time  most  hare  elapsed 
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one  city  would  soon  be  made  known  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  other, — 
and  that  Jewish  bigotry  was  never  long  in  taking  active  measures  to 
crush  its  opponents,  —  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Beroea  after  no  long  interval  of  time.  The  Jews 
came  like  hunters  upon  their  prey,  as  they  had  done  before  from  Iconium 
to  Lystra.^  They  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  (Gospel ;  but  they 
^<  stirred  up  the  people ''  there,  as  at  lliessalonica  before.'  They  made 
his  friends  feel  that  his  continuance  in  the  city  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
was  withdrawn  from  Beroea  and  sent  to  Athens,  as  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  (Acts  ix.  80)  be  had  been  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem  and  sent 
to  Tarsus.  And  on  this  occasion,  as  on  that,'  the  dearest  wishes  of  his 
heart  were  thwarted.  The  providence  of  Qod  permitted  ^^  Satan "  to 
hinder  him  from  seeing  his  dear  Thessalonian  converts,  whom  ^*  once  and 
again  "  he  had  desired  to  revisit.^  The  divine  counsels  were  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  antagonism  of  wicked  men ;  and  the  path  of  the  Apostle 
was  urged  on,  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  sorrow,  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  in  the  vision  at  Jerusalem,'  ^^far  henoe  unto  the  GentHes.** 

An  immediate  departure  was  urged  upon  the  Apostle ;    and    the  1 
Church  of  Bercea  suddenly '  lost  its  teacher.    But  Silas  and  Timotheus  ; 
remained  behind,^  to  build  it  up  in  its  holy  faith,  to  be  a  comfort  and  \ 
support  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  and  to  give  it  such  organization 
as   might  be  necessary.     Meanwhile  some   of  the  new  converts  ac- 
companied  St.  Paul   on   his  flight;'  thus  adding  a  new  instance  to 
those  we  have   already  seen   of  the   love  which   grows   up  between 
those  who  have  taught  and  those  who  have  learnt  the  way  of  the  soul's 
salvation.' 

Without  attempting  to  divine  all  the  circumstances  which  may  have 
concurred  in  determining  the  direction  of  this  flight,  we  can  mention 
some  obvious  reasons  why  it  was  the  most  natural  course.  To  have 
returned  in  the  direction  of  Thessalonica  was  manifestly  impossible.    To 

before  the  newt  from  the  latter  place  oould  ^  Acts  xtU.  14.  The  last  mentioii  of  Tim- 
bare  summoned  the  Jews  from  the  former,  othj  was  at  Philippi,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
Bnt  we  most  take  into  account,  not  merelj  the  that  he  Joined  St  Panl  at  Thessalonica.  See 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  bat  the  peca-  abore,  p.  29S.  Possibly  he  brought  some  of 
liarij  close  oommnnication  which  subsisted  the  contributions  from  Philippi,  p.  284.  We 
among  the  Jewish  synagogues.  See,  for  in^  shall  consider  hereafter  the  movements  of 
stance.  Acts  zxri.  11.  Silas  and  Timothy  at  this  point  of  St  Paal'» 
1  See  pp.  17S,  173.  journey.    See  note,  p.  8S8.     Meantime,  we 

*  **  Thm  also,"  Acts  zriL  18.  Ck>mpare  may  observe  that  Timotheus  was  very  proba 
T.  6.  bly  sent  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii.)  from 

*  See  the  remarks  on  the  vision  at  Jerusa-  Bercea,  and  not  from  Athen». 
km,  p.  97.  *  Acts  xvU.  14, 15. 

^  See  the  preceding  page.  *  See  above,  on  the  jailer's  conveniott,  pp. 

«  Acts  zvii.  17-21.  •  See  v.  14.  266,  267.    Also  p.  117.  ^  j 
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havo  pushed  over  the  mountains,  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  towards  niyricum 
and  the  western  parts  of  Macedonia,  would  have  taken  the  Apostle 
from  those  shores  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  his  energies  were  pri- 
marily to  be  devoted.  Mere  concealment  and  inactivity  were  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Thus  the  Christian  fugitives  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
sea,^  and  from  some  point  on  the  coast  where  a  vessel  was  found,  they 
embarked  for  Athens.  In  the  ancient  tables  two  roads'  are  marked 
which  cross  the  Haliacmon  and  intersect  the  plain  from  Bercea,  one  pass- 
ing by  Pydna,'  and  the  other  leaving  it  to  the  left,  and  both  coming  to 
the  coast  at  Dium  near  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus.  The  Pierian 
level  (as  this  portion  of  the  plain  was  called)  extends  about  ten  miles  in 
breadth  from  the  woody  falls  of  the  mountain  to  the  seashore,  forming  a 
narrow  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Greece.^  Thus  Dium  was  ^^  the 
great  bulwark  of  Macedonia  on  the  south ; "  and  it  was  a  Roman  colony, 
like  that  other  city  which  we  have  described  on  the  eastern  frontier.' 
No  city  is  more  likely  than  Dium  to  have  been  the  last,  as  Philippi  was 
^'  the  first,''  through  which  St.  Paul  passed  in  his  journey  through  the 
province. 

Here  then, — where  Olympus,  dark  with  woods,  rises  firom  the  plain 
by  the  shore,  to  the  broad  summit,  glittering  with  snow,  which  was  the 
throne  of  the  Homeric  gods,* — at  the  natural  termination  of  Macedo- 
nia, —  and  where  the  first  scene  of  classical  and  poetic  Oreoce  opens  on 
our  view,  —  we  take  our  leave,  for  the  present,  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  shepherds  from  the  heights^  above  the  vale  of  Tempe 
may  have  watched  the  sails  of  his  ship  that  day,  as  it  moved  like  a 


^  Tha  words  ( Acti   xriL  U)   traiulatod  for  other  reMom,  Dium  was  more  oonfealenl- 

"M  U  were  to  the  sea"  in  the  Aathoriied  ly  litiieted  for  the  purpose. 

Version  do  not  imply  that  there  was  enj  strat-  ^  Leake  describes   the  mine  of   Dinm, 

agem,  bat  simplj  denote  the  intention  or  the  among  whieh  are  probably  some  remains  of 

direction.    It  seems  very  likely  that  in  the  first  the  temple  of  Jupiter   Olympins,  who  wss 

instance  they  had  no  fixed  plan  of  going  to  honored  here  in  periodical  games.     Mount 

Atkmi,  bat  merely  to  the  tea.    Their  forther  Olympus  he  describes  as  a  conspicuous  object 

coarse  was  determined  by  proridential  dreum-  for  all  the  country  round,  as  &r  as  Saloniki, 

stances;  and,  when  8t  Paul  was  once  arriTed  and  as  deriying  ftom  its  steepness  an  increase 

at  Athens,  he  could  send  a  message  to  Tim-  of  grandeur  and  apparent  height, 

othy  and  Silas  to  follow  him  (t.  15).    Those  *  See  abore,  on  Philippi. 

are  surely  mistaken  who  suppose   that   St  *  The  epithets  giren  by  Homer  to   this 

Paul  trsTelled  finom  Macedonia  to  Attica  by  poetic  mountain  are  as  folly  justified  by  the 

land.  accounts  of  modem  traTellers,  as  the  desoip- 

*  The  distance  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  tions  of  the  scenery  allnded  to  at  the  close  of 
is  serenteen  miles.    A  Byzantine  writer  says  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  243,  n.  9. 

that  Beroea  is  160  stadia  from  the  sea.  ^  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Crreeos,  p.  197. 

*  Bir.  Tate  (Continuout  Hittory,  ^.)  sug-  and  Mr.  Urquhart's  Sjpirit  of^  East,  toL  i 


gests  that  St  Paul  may  hare  sailed   from      p.  4S6 
Pydna.    But  Pydna  was  not  a  seaport,  and. 
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white  speck  over  the  outer  waters  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  sailors, 
looking  back  from  the  deck,  saw  the  great  Olympus  rising  close  above 
them  in  snowy  majesty.^  The  more  distant  mountains  beyond  Thessa- 
lonica  are  already  growing  faint  and  indistinct.  As  the  vessel  approaches 
the  lliessalian  archipelago,'  Mount  Athos  begins  to  detach  itself  from 
the  isthmus  that  binds  it  to  the  main,  and,  with  a  few  other  heights 
of  Northern  Maoedonia,  appears  like  an  island  floating  in  the  hori- 
son.' 


^  Compare  p.  272,  a.  1,  and  p.  27S,  n.  5. 
See  alio  Purdj't  SotZuy  DinOory,  p.  14S : 
**  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  Tbeenlian  lalet  the 
eztenaiTe  Owlf  ^  Sahmea  extendi  thirtj 
leagoea  to  die  north-westward,  before  it 
chttigea  its  direction  to  the  north-eastward 
and  forms  the  port  The  conntij  on  the  west, 
part  of  the  ancient  Thessaly,  and  now  the 
proYince  .of  Tricala,  exhibits  a  magnificent 
range  of  mountains,  which  include  Pdiom, 
now  PatraSy  Obsa,  now  KiisoTa,  and  O^fm- 
puM,  now  S^bo.  The  snmmit  of  the  latter 
is  six  tbooitiid  feet  thaw  the  Umii  of  the 


*  The  group  of  islands  off  the  north  end 
of  Enbcsa,  consisting  of  Sdaihoi,  Soopelos, 
Peparethos,  4c  For  an  account  of  them,  see 
Purdy,  pp.  U&-14S. 

*  Cousin^ry  somewhere  gives  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  heights  near  Sar 
loniki,  as  seen  from  the  Thessalian  islands. 
For  an  instance  of  a  Tery  unfiiTorable  Tojage 
in  these  seas,  in  the  month  of  December, 
thirteen  days  being  spent  at  sea  between  8a- 
lonica  and  Zeitun,  the  reader  maj  consult 
Holland's  TVomIs,  eh.  xri 

«  From  Rich's  Z>ietisfMry  ^  Orvdk  omT  ii^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Anrhral  on  die  Coast  of  Atdeo.— Soeneiy  round  Ailienf.— The  PinBoi  tnd  tiie  ''Long 
Walls.*'— The  Agoim.  — The  Acropolis.  —  The  ''Painted  Poich''  and  the  ''Gaiden."^ 
The  Apostle  alone  in  Athens. —Greek  Religion.  —  The  Unknown  God.  -Greek  Philoao> 
phj.  — The  Stoics  and  Bpicnreans.— Later  Period  of  the  8<^hools.  — St  Panl  in  the  Agoim. 
—  The  Areopagus.- Speech  of  St  Panl. — Departure  from  Athens. 

IN  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,^  there  occurs  a  passage  to  the 
following  effect :  —  ^^  Having  come  to  anchor  in  the  Pirsus,  he  went 
up  from  the  Harbor  to  the  City.  Advancing  onward,  he  met  several  of 
the  Philosophers.  In  his  first  conversation,  finding  the  Athenians  much 
devoted  to  Religion,  he  discoursed  on  sacred  subjects.  This  was  at 
Athens,  where  also  altars  of  Unknown  Divinities  are  set  up."  To  draw 
a  parallel  between  a  holy  Apostle  and  an  itinerant  Magician  would  be 
unmeaning  and  profane :  but  this  extract  from  the  biography  of  ApoUo- 
nius would  be  a  suitable  and  comprehensive  motto  to  that  passage  in  St. 
Paul's  biography  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  sailing  into  the 
Piraeus,  —  the  entrance  into  the  city  of  Athens,  —  the  interviews  with 
philosophers,  —  the  devotion  of  the  Athenians  to  religious  ceremonies 
—  the  discourse  concerning  the  worship  of  the  Deity, —  the  ignorance 

1  He  has  been  allnded  to  before,  p.  US,  tratee  that  peculiar  state  of  philosophy  and 

n.  9.    "  His  life  hj  Philostratus  is  a  mass  of  superstition  which  the  Gospel  preached  bj 

incongmities  and  fi&bles ; "  bot  it  is  an  impor-  8t.  Panl  had  to  encounter.    Apollonins  was 

tant  book  as  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  age  partly  educated  at  Tarsus;  he  traTelled  from 

in  which  it  was  written.    ApoUonius  himself  city  to  city  in  Asia  Minor;  from  Greece  he 

produced  a  great  excitement  in  the  Apostolic  went  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about  tho 

age.    See  Neander's  General  Church  History  time  when  the  magicians  had  lately  been  ex- 

(Eng.  Trans.),  pp.  40-43,  and  pp.  236-238.  pelled;   he  Tisited  Athens  and   Alexandria, 

It  was  the  fashion  among  the  anti-Christian  where  he  had  a  siegular  meeting  with  Vespa- 

writers  of  the  third  century  to  adduce  him  as  sian :  on  a  second  Tisit  to  Italy  he  ranished 

a  rival  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  and  the  same  miraculously  from  Puteoli :  the  last  scene  of 

profane   comparison   has   been   renewed   by  his  lifo  was  Ephesus,  or,  possibly,  Crete  or 

some  of  our  English  freethinkers.    Without  Rhodes.    See  the  Lift  in  Smith's  Dictumeuy 

alluding  to  this  any  frirther,  we  may  safely  of  Biograp^,    It  is  thought  by  many  that  St. 

fiiid  some  interest  in  putting  his  life  by  the  Paul  and  ApoDonius  actnallySMst  in  Epheaos 

side  of  that  of  St  Paul.    They  lived  at  the  and  Some.    Burton's  L&ehorm dl^&donaatioal 

same  time,  and  travelled  through  the  same  History,  pp.  157,  240. 
countries ;  and  the  life  of  the  magician  illns- 
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implied  by  the  altars  to  unknown  G-ods^  —  these  are  exactly  the  subjects 
which  are  now  before  us.  K  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts  had  been  required,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  conveniently  expressed.  The  city  visited  by  Apollonius  was  the 
Athens  which  was  visited  by  St.  Paul :  the  topics  of  discussion  —  the 
character  of  the  people  addressed — the  aspect  of  every  thing  around  — 
were  identically  the  same.  The  difference  was  this,  that  the  Apostle 
could  give  to  his  hearers  what  the  philosopher  could  not  give.  The  Gbd 
whom  Paul  *^  declared  "  was  worshipped  by  Apollonius  himself  as  ^^  igno- 
rantly  "  as  by  the  Athenians. 

We  left  St.  Paul  on  that  voyage  which  his  friends  induced  him  to 
undertake  on  the  flight  from  Berosa.  The  vessel  was  last  seen  among 
the  Thessalian  islands.'  About  that  point  the  highest  land  in  Northern 
Macedonia  began  to  be  lost  to  view.  Gradually  the  nearer  heights  of  the 
snowy  Olympus '  itself  receded  into  the  distance  as  the  vessel  on  her  prog- 
ress approached  more  and  more  near  to  the  centre  of  all  the  interest  of 
dassicflJ  Oreece.  All  the  land  and  water  in  sight  becomes  more  eloquent 
as  we  advance  ;  the  lights  and  shadows,  both  of  poetry  and  history,  are  on 
every  side ;  every  rock  is  a  monument ;  every  current  is  animated  with 
some  memory  of  the  past.  For  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Thessaly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  coast  of  Attica,  the  shore  is 
protected,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  island  of  Euboea.  Deep  in  the  inner- 
most gulf,  where  the  waters  of  the  .^ean  retreat  far  within  the  land, 
over  against  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  is  the  pass  of  Thermopyls, 
where  a  handful  of  Greek  warriors  had  defied  all  the  hosts  of  Asia. 
In  the  crescen^like  bay  on  the  shore  of  Attica,  near  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  same  island,  is  the  maritime  sanctuary  of  Marathon,  where 
the  battle  was  fought  which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be  a  Per 
sian  Satrapy.^  When  the  island  of  Eubosa  is  left  behind,  we  soon  reach 
the  southern  extremity  of  Attica,  —  Gape  Colonna,  —  Sunium's  high 
promontory,  still  crowned  with  the  white  columns  of  that  temple  of 
Minerva,  which  was  the  landmark  to  Greek  sailors,  and  which  asserted 
the  presence  of  Athens  at  the  very  vestibule  of  her  country.* 

After  passing  this  headland,  our  course  turns  to  the  westward  across 
the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  on  our 
left,  and  the  islands  of  ^gina  and  Salamis  in  front.    To  one  who  travels 

^  This  rabject  is  fiilly  entered  into  below.  *  See  Wordsworth's  Athau  and  Attica,  ch. 

*  Above,  p.  297.  zzrii.    A  description  of  the  promontory  and 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  S96,  also  mins  will  be  found  in  Mnre's  Journal  of  a 
272.  TwT  in   Oreeoe,     See  Falconer's  Shipwrttk, 

*  See  Quartarkf  Rtoiew  for  September,  1S46,  iii.  526. 
and  the  first  number  of  the  CUmieal  Muamm, 
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in  classical  lands  no  moment  is  more  full  of  interest  and  excitement  than 
when  be  has  left  the  Cape  of  Sunium  behind,  and  eagerly  looks  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  that  city  ^^  built  nobly  on  the  JEgeeoi  shore/'  which  was 
^^  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  and  eloquence."  ^  To  the  traveller 
in  classical  times  its  position  was  often  revealed  by  the  flashing  of  the 
light  on  the  armor  of  Minerva's  colossal  statue,  which  stood  with  shield 
and  spear  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel.'  At  the  very  first  sight  of  Athens, 
and  even  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  we  obtain  a  vivid  notion  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  position.  And  the  place  where  it  stands  is  so  re- 
markable— its  ancient  inhabitants  were  so  proud  of  its  climate  and  its 
scenery — that  we  may  pause  on  our  approach  to  say  a  few  words  on 
Attica  and  Athens,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 

AUica  is  a  triangular  tract  of  country,  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
of  which  meet  in  the  point  of  Sunium ;  its  third  side  is  defined  by  the 
high  mountain  ranges  of  Citheron  and  Fames,  which  separate  it  by  a 
strong  barrier  from  Boeotia  and  Northern  Greece.  Hills  of  inferior  ele- 
vation connect  these  ranges  with  the  mountainous  surface  of  the  south- 
east, which  begms  from  Sunium  itself,  and  rises  on  the  south  coast  to  the 
round  summits  of  Hymettus,  and  the  higher  peak  of  Pentelicus  near 
Marathon  on  the  east.  The  rest  of  Attica  is  a  plain,  one  reach  of  which 
comes  down  to  the  sea  on  the  south,  at  the  very  base  of  Hymettus.  Here, 
about  five  miles  from  the  shore,  an  abrupt  rock  rises  from  the  level,  like 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle,  bordered  on  the  south  by  some  lower  eminences, 
and  commanded  by  a  high  craggy  peak  on  the  north.  This  rock  is 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  lower  eminences  are  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyx,  and  the  Museum,  which  determined  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  ground  in  the  ancient  city.  That  craggy  peak  is  the  hill  of  Lycabet- 
tns,'  from  the  summit  of  which  the  spectator  sees  all  Athens  at  his  feet, 
and  looks  freely  over  tiie  intermediate  plain  to  the  Pirsus  and  die 
sea.    , 

Athens  and  the  Piraous  must  never  be  considered  separately.  One 
was  the  city,  the  other  was  its  harbor.  Once  they  were  connected 
together  by  a  continuous  fortification.  Those  who  looked  down  from 
Lycabettus  in  the  time  of  Pericles  could  follow  with  the  eye  all  the  long 
line  of  wall  frt>m  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  to  the  shipping  in  the  port 
Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed.  We 
were  approaching  the  Piraeus;  and,  since  we  must  land  in  maritime 

1  Paradim  Regmmd,  ir.  S40.  buigh  and  its  neighborhood,  and  dnre  Is  so 

*  This  is  stated  bj  Pansanias.  mnch  resemblance  between  Edinburgh  Gastle 

*  The  relation  of  Lycabettus  to  the  crowded  and  the  Acropolis,  that  a  comparison  between 
buildings  below,  and  to  the  surrounding  land-  the  city  of  the  Saronic  gulf  and  the  city  of  tfa^ 
scape,  is  so  like  that  of  Arthur's  Seat  to  Edin-  Forth  has  become  justly  proTerbial. 
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Athens  before  we  can  enter  Athens  itself,  let  us  return  once  more  co  the 
Tessel's  deck,  and  look  round  on  the  land  and  the  water.  The  island  on  our 
left,  with  steep  cliffs  at  the  water's  edge,  is  iSgina.  The  distant  heights 
beyond  it  are  the  mountains  of  the  Morea.  Before  us  is  another  island, 
the  illustrious  Salamis ;  though  in  the  view  it  is  hardly  disentangled  from 
the  coast  of  Attica,  for  the  strait  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  narrow 
and  winding.  The  high  ranges  behind  stretch  beyond  Eleusis  and 
Mcgara,  to  the  left  towards  Corinth,  and  to  the  right  along  the  frontier  of 
Boeotia.  This  last  ridge  is  the  mountain-line  of  Fames,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  Clouds  ^  are  often  seen  to  rest  oh  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  winter  it  is  usually  white  with  snow.  The  dark  heavy  moun- 
tain rising  close  to  us  on  the  right  immediately  from  the  sea  is  Hymettus. 
Between  Parnes  and  Hymettus  is  the  plain ;  and  rising  from  the  plain  is 
the  Acropolis,  distinctly  visible,  with  Lycabettus  behind,  and  seeming  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  to  be  nearer  than  it  is. 

The  outward  aspect  of  this  scene  is  now  what  it  ever  was.  The  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  rocks  of  ^gina  and  Salamis,  the  gleams  on  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  the  clouds  or  the  snow  on  Parnes,  the  gloom  in  the  deep 
dells  of  Hymettus,  the  temple-crowned  rock  and  the  plain  beneath  it, — 
are  natural  features,  which  only  vary  with  the  alternations  of  morning  and 
evening,  and  summer  and  winter.^  Some  changes  indeed  have  taken 
place :  but  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  man.  The  vegetation 
is  less  abundant,'  the  population  is  more  scanty.  In  Greek  and  Roman 
times,  bright  villages  enlivened  the  promontories  of  Sunium  and  ^gina, 
and  all  the  inner  reaches  of  the  bay.  Some  readers  will  indeed  remem- 
ber a  dreary  picture  which  Sulpicius  gave  his  friend  Atticus  of  the  deso- 
lation of  these  coasts  when  Greece  had  ceased  to  be  free ;  ^  but  we  must 
make  some  allowances  for  the  exaggerations  of  a  poetical  regret,  and 
must  recollect  that  the  writer  had  been  accustomed  to  the  gay  and  busy 
life  of  the  Campanian  shore.  After  the  renovation  of  Corinth,^  and  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  signs  of  a  far  more 
numerous  population  than  at  present  were  evident  around  the  Saronic 
Qulf,  and  that  more  white  sails  were  to  be  seen  in  fine  weather  plying 
across  its  waters  to  the  harbors  of  Cenchrea*  or  Pirssus. 
Now  there  is  indeed  a  certain  desolation  over  this  beautiful  bay: 

^  See  the  passage  from    the    CUmdt   of  now.    Plato  complaiiis  that  in  his  day  the 

Aristophanes    quoted    bj  Dr.    Wordsworth,  wood  was  diminishing. 
Aihena  and  Attica,  p.  58.  *  Cic  Ep,  Fam,  iy.  5. 

'  This  is  written  under  the  recollection  of  *  Corinth  was  in  rains  in  Cicero's  time, 

the  aspect  of  the  coast  on  a  clondj  morning  in  For  the  results  of  its  restoration,  see  the  neoLt 

winter.    It  isperhape  more  usually  seen  under  chapter, 
the  gUre  of  a  hot  sky.  *  See  Acts  xTiiL  18.    Bom.  xri  1. 

'  Athens  was  not  always  as  bare  as  it  Is 
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Corinth  is  faUen,  and  Cenchrea  is  an  insignifioant  village.  The  Pirceui 
is  probably  more  like  what  it  was,  than  any  other  spot  upon  the  coast 
It  remains  what  by  nature  it  has  ever  been,  —  a  safe  basin  ol  deep  water, 
concealed  by  the  surrounding  rock ;  and  now,  as  in  St.  Paul's  time,  the 
proximity  of  Athens  causes  it  to  be  the  resort  of  various  shipping.  Vt& 
know  that  we  are  approaching  it  at  the  present  day,  if  we  see,  rising 
above  the  rocks,  the  tall  masts  of  an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  side  by 
side  with  the  light  spars  of  a  Russian  corvette  ^  or  the  black  funnel  of  a 
French  steamer.  The  details  were  different  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
a  Roman  lake.  The  heavy  top-gear '  of  corn-ships  from  Alexandria  or 
the  Euxine  might  then  be  a  conspicuous  mark  among  the  small  coasting- 
vessels  and.  fishing-boats ;  and  one  bright  spectacle  was  then  pre-eminent, 
which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  made  cold  and  dim,  the  perfect  buildings 
on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  with  the  shield  and  spear  of  Ifinerva 
Promachus  glittering  in  the  sun.'  But  those  who  have  coasted  along  be- 
neath Hymettus, — and  past  the  indentations  in  the  shore,^  which  were 
sufficient  harbors  for  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  eady  navigation,  — and 
round  by  the  ancient  tomb,  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  Themistocles,' 
into  the  better  and  safer  harbor  of  the  Pir»us, — require  no  great  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  Apostle's  arrival.  For  a  moment,  as 
we  near  the  entrance,  the  land  rises  and  conceals  all  the  plain.  Idlers 
come  down  upon  the  rocks  to  watch  the  coming  vessel.  The  sailors  are 
all  on  the  alert.  Suddenly  an  opening  is  revealed ;  and  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  helm  brings  the  ship  in  between  two  moles,*  on  which  towers  are 
erected.  We  are  in  smooth  water ;  and  anchor  is  cast  in  seven  fathoms 
in  the  basin  of  the  Pirsoiis.^ 

The  Pir»us,  with  its  suburbs  (for  so,  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
we  may  designate  the  maritime  city),  was  given  to  Athens  as  a  natural 


1  This  was  written  in  1S50.  The  entrtnoe  lies  B.  hy  8.  and  W.  by  N.,  and 

*  Bee  Smith's  Shipwredt,  {re.  has  in  it  nine  and  ten  fkUioniB.    There  sie 

*  See  abore,  p.  300.  three  moleheads,  two  of  which  jon  hare  on  die 

*  The  harbors  of  Phalemm  and  Mnnyehla.  starboard  hand,  and  one  on    the    larboarl 

*  For  the  sepalchre  by  the  edge  Of  the  When  past  these  moleheads,  shorten  all  ssO, 
water,  popnlariy  called  the  "  tomb  of  Themis-  Inff  np,  and  anchor  in  seren  fiuhoms.  The 
tocles,"  see  Leake's  AtJm$,^.  379, 380,  and  ground  is  dear  and  good.  There  is  room 
the  notes.  enough  for  three  frigates.    As  the  place  is  ivj 

*  Some  parts  of  the  ancient  moles  are  re-  narrow,  great  care  is  required.  .  .  .  Daring 
maining.  Leake,  p.  S7S.  See  what  is  said  of  the  summer  months  the  sea-breeaes  blow,  nesriy 
the  colossal  lions  (now  removed  to  Venice)  all  day,  directly  into  the  harbor.  .  .  .  Thi 
which  gaye  the  harbor  its  modem  name,  p.  254.  middle  channel  of  the  harbor,  with  a  depA 

7  "The  entrance  of  the  Pirvus  (Port  Leoni)  of  9  or  10  ikthoms,  is  110  feet  in  breadth; 

is  known  by  a  small  obelisk,  built  on  a  low  the  starboard  channel,  with  6  fathoms,  40  fast; 

point  by  the  company  of  H.  M.  ship  Cambria,  the  larboard,  with  S  fiithoms,  only  2S  feet"— 

In  1820,  on  the  starboard  hand  going  in.  .  .  .  Pnrdy's  SaiUng  Directimu,  p.  83. 
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advantage,  to  which  much  of  her  greatness  must  be  traced.  It  consists 
of  a  projecting  portion  of  rocky  ground,  which  is  elevated  above  the 
neighboring  shore,  and  probably  was  originally  entirely  insulated  in  the 
sea.  The  two  rivers  of  Athens — the  Cephisus  and  Ilissus — seem  to 
have  formed,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  low  marshy  ground  which  now 
connects  Athens  with  its  port.  The  port  itself  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  shelter  and  good  anchorage,  deep  water,  and  sufficient  space.^ 
Themistocles,  seeing  that  the  pre-eminence  of  his  country  could  only  be 
maintained  by  her  maritime  power,  fortified  the  Pirsous  as  the  outpost  of 
Athens,  and  enclosed  the  basin  of  the  harbor  as  a  dock  within  the  walls. 
In  the  long  period  through  which  Athens  had  been  losing  its  political 
power,  these  defences  had  been  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
or  had  been  used  as  materials  for  other  buildings :  but  there  was  still  a 
fortress  on  the  highest  point ; '  the  harbor  was  still  a  place  of  some  re- 
sort ; '  and  a  considerable  number  of  seafaring  people  dwelt  in  the  streets 
about  the  seashore.  When  the  republic  of  Athens  was  flourishing,  the 
sailors  were  a  turbulent  and  worthless  part  of  its  population.  And  the 
Hrsdus  under  the  Romans  was  not  without  some  remains  of  the  same 
disorderly  class,  as  it  doubtless  retained  many  of  the  outward  features  of 
its  earlier  appearance :  —  the  landing-places  and  covered  porticoes ;  ^  the 
warehouses  where  the  com  from  the  Black  Sea  used  to  be  laid  up ;  the 
stores  of  fish  brought  in  daily  from  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  iBgean ; 
the  gardens  in  the  watery  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  the  theatres^ 
into  which  the  sailors  used  to  flock  to  hear  the  comedies  of  Menander ; 
and  the  temples  *  where  they  were  spectators  of  a  worship  which  had  no 
beneficial  effect  on  their  characters. 

Had  St.  Paul  come  to  this  spot  four  hundred  years  before,  he  would 
have  been  in  Athens  from  the  moment  of  his  landing  at  the  Pirsous.  At 
that  time  the  two  cities  were  united  together  by  the  double  line  of  fortifi- 
cation, which  is  famous  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Long  WalUJ^  The 
space  included  between  these  two  anns  ^  of  stone  might  be  considered 
(as,  indeed,  it  was  sometimes  called)  a  third  city ;  for  the  street  of  five 
miles  in  length  thus  formed  across  the  plain  was  crowded  with  people, 

^  See  die  preceding  note.  *  In  one  of  the  theatres  near  the  harbor  we 

'  The  height  of  Munychia.  hare  the  mention  of  a  great  meeting  during 

*  Strabo  epeaks  of  the  popolation  liring  in  the  Peloponneeian  war.    Leake,  p.  394. 
**  TiUages  about  the  port**    One  of  them  waa  *  See  Pansanias.    It  is  hen  that  Pansaniaa 

probably  near  the  theatre  of  Munychia,  on  the  mentions  the  altars  to  the  tmibiowfi  god». 
low  ground  on  the  east  of  the  main  harbor.  '  **  ThesesD  bradiia  longa  vim,"  as  thej  are 

Leake,  p.  396.    Eren  in  the  time  of  Alexander  called  by  Propertios  (iii.  20,  24).    Bat  the 

the  Pineas  had  so  mach,  declined  that  a  comic  name  by  which  they  were  osnally  known  at 

writer  compared  it  to  a  great  empty  walnut.  Athens  was  **  the  Long  Ug$." 
Leake,  p.  402. 

«  We  read  especially  of  the  "  long  portioo^" 
which  was  also  used  as  a  market 
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whose  habitations  were  shut  out  from  all  Tiew  of  the  country  by  the  vast 
wall  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Athenian 
history  are  associated  with  this  ^'  longomural "  enclosure :  as  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the 
autunm  weather  among  the  miserable  inhabitants,  who  were  crowded 
here  to  suffocation ;  ^  or,  at  the  end  of  the  same  war,  when  the  news 
came  of  the  defeat  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  one  long  wail  went  up  from 
the  Pir»us,  '^  and  no  one  slept  in  Athens  that  night/' '  The  result  of 
that  victory  was,  that  these  long  walls  were  rendered  useless  by  being 
partially  destroyed ;  and  though  another  Athenian  admiral  and  states- 
man '  restored  what  Pericles  had  first  completed,  this  intermediate  fortifi- 
cation remained  effective  only  for  a  time.  In  the  incessant  changes 
which  fell  on  Athens  in  the  Macedonian  period,  they  were  injured  and 
became  unimportant.^  In  the  Roman  siege  under  Sulla,  the  stones  were 
used  as  materials  for  other  military  works.  So  that  when  Augustus  was 
on  the  throne,  and  Athens  had  reached  its  ultimate  position  as  ^frte  dty 
of  the  j^0tnn(?6  of  Achaia,  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the  place,  speaks 
of  the  Long  Walls  as  matters  of  past  history ;  and  Pausanias,  a  century 
later,  says  simply  that "  you  see  the  ruins  of  the  walls  as  you  go  up  from 
the  Pirffius."  Thus.we  can  easily  imagine  the  aspect  of  these  defences 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  intermediate  to  these  two  writers.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  were  the  broken  fragments  of  the  rectangular 
masonry  put  together  in  the  proudest  days  of  Athens ;  more  conspicuous 
than  they  are  at  present  (for  now '  only  the  foundations  can  be  traced 
here  and  there  acro.^  the  plain),  but  still  very  different  from  what  they 
were  when  two  walls  of  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  long  succession  of  towers,* 
stood  to  bid  defiance  to  every  invader  of  Attica. 

The  consideration  of  the  Long  Walls  leads  us  to  that  of  the  dty  walls 
themselves.  Here  many  questions  might  be  raised  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  enclosure,^  and  the  positions  of  the  gates,*  when  Athens  was 

^  Thocjd.  it  17.  leUting  to  the  Long  WaDs  leaTos  no  qnestion 

*  Xen.  EtiL  ii.  S,  3.  *  Conon.  «i  to  their  having  existed." — Leake. 

«  Livj  speaks  of  their  mins  being  objects  ^  Onr  plan  of  Athens  is  taken  fh>m  that  of 

of  admiraiifm  in  the  time  of  iBm.  Panlos.  Elepert,  which  is  based  on  Forchammer's  aigo- 

*  8ee  Leake,  Wordsworth,  and  other  mod-  ments.  It  difien  materially  from  that  of 
em  trayellers.  It  seems  from  what  Spon  and  Leake,  espedallj  in  giving  a  larger  area  to  the 
Wheler  say,  that,  in  1676,  the  remains  were  city  on  the  east  and  south,  and  thus  bringing 
lai^er  and  more  continaoas  than  at  present.  the  Acropolis  into  the  centre.    Forchammer 

^  ''  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  height  thinks  that  the  traces  of  ancient  walls  which 

of  the  Long  Walls ;  but,  as  Appian  informs  as  are  found  on  the  Pnyx,  &o.,  do  not  belong  to 

that  the  walls  of  the  Feiraic  city  were  forty  the  fortification  of  Themistocles,  but  to  some 

cubits  high,  we  may  presume  those  of  the  Long  later  defences  erected  by  Valerian. 
Walls  were  not  less.    Towers  were  absolutely  ^  For  various  discussions  on  the  gates^  see 

necessary  to  such  a  work;  and  the  inscription  Leake,  Wordsworth,  and  Forchammer. 
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under  the  Boman  dominion.  But  all  such  inquiries  must  be  entirely 
dismissed.  We  will  assume  that  St.  Paul  entered  the  city  by  the  gate 
vhich  led  from  the  Pir»us,  that  this  gate  was  identical  with  that  by 
which  Pausanias  entered,  and  that  its  position  was  in  the  hollow  between 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  and  Museum.^  It  is  no  ordinary  advantage 
that  we  possess  a  description  of  Athens  under  the  Romans,  by  the  trav- 
eller and  antiquarian  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  work 
of  Pausanias'  will  be  our  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  what  St.  Paul 
saw.  By  following  his  route  through  the  city,  we  shall  be  treading  in 
the  steps  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  shall  behold  those  very  objects  which 
excited  his  indignation  and  compassion. 

Taking,  then,  the  position  of  Uie  Peiraic  gate  as  determined,  or  at  least 
resigning  the  task  of  topographical  inquiries,  we  enter  the  city,  and,  with 
Pausanias  as  our  guide,  look  round  on  the  objects  which  were  seen  by  the 
Apostle.    At  the  very  gateway  we  are  met  with  proofs  of  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  multiply  their  objects  both  of  art  and  de- 
votion.'   Close  by  the  building  where  the  vestments  were  laid  up  which 
were  used  in  the  annual  procession  of  their  tutelary  divinity  Minerva,  is 
an  image  of  her  rival  Neptune,  seated  on  horseback,  and  burling  his  tri- 
dent.^   We  pass  by  a  temple  of  Ceres,  on  the  walls  of  which  an  archaic 
inscription  informs  us  that  the  statues  it  contains  were  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.    We.  go  through  the  gate :  and  immediately  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  the  sculptured  forms  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  of  Mer- 
cury and  the  Muses,  standing  near  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.    We  are 
already  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  scene,  where  temples,  statues,  and 
altars  are  on  every  side,  and  where  the  Athenians,  fond  of  publicity  and 
the  open  air,  fond  of  hearing  and  telling  what  is  curious  and  strange,' 
are  enjoying  their  climate  and  inquiring  for  news.    A  long  street  is 
before  us,  with  a  colonnade  or  cloister  on  either  hand,  like  the  covered 
arcades  of  Bologna  or  Turin.*    At  the  end  of  the  street,  by  turning  to 

1  Paosaiiias  does  not  mention  the  Peiraic  exception  of  the  new  hoildingt  erected  bj 

gate  by  that  name.    See  Leake,  Wordsworth,  Hadrian, 
and  Forchammer.    The  first  of  these  aathori-  *  Acts  xTii.  S8. 

ties  places  it  where  the  modem  road  from  the  *  We  hare  need  the  terms  "  liinenray  Nep- 

Pirans  enters  Athens,  beyond  all  the  high  tone,"  Ac,  instead  of  the  more  accnrate  terms 

ground  to  the  north  of  the  Pnyx;  the  second  ''Athene, Poseidon,"  ftc, in  accommodation  to 

places  it  in  the  hollow  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  popular  language.    So  before  (Ch.  YL),  in 

Museum ;  the  third  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Mercniy.    See  note  p. 

more  remote  firom  the  Acropolis,  in  conformity  16S,  n.  3. 
with  his  view  concerning  the  larger  circum-  *  Acts  xrii.  21. 

ference  of  the  walls.  *  Forchammer  makes  this  comparison.    It 

*  Pausanias  visited  Athens  about  fifty  years  is  probable,  however,  that  these  covered  walks 

•fter  St.  Paul.    It  is  probable  that  very  few  were  not  formed  with  arches,  but  with  pillars 

changes  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  with  the  bearing  horisontal  entablatnies.     The  posi- 
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tbe  left,  we  might  go  through  the  whole  Ceranucus,^  which  leads  by  the 
tombs  of  eminent  Athenians  to  the  open  inland  country  and  the  groves 
of  the  Academy.  But  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Agara^  which  woi  the 
centre  of  a  glorious  public  life,  when  the  orators  and  statesmen,  the  poets 
and  the  artists  of  Oreece,  found  there  all  the  incentives  of  their  noblest 
enthusiasm ;  and  still  continued  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  philosophy, 
of  idleness,  of  conversation,  and  of  business,  when  Attiens  could  only  be 
proud  of  her  recollections  of  the  past.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Pnyx,' 
a  sloping  hill  partially  levelled  into  an  open  area  for  political  assemblies ; 
on  the  north  side  is  the  more  craggy  eminence  of  the  Areopagus ; '  before 
us,  towards  the  east,  is  the  Acropolis,^  towering  high  above  the  scene  of 
which  it  is  the  glory  and  the  crown.  In  the  valley  enclosed  by  these 
heights  is  the  Agora,'  which  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  great  *^  market  ^' 
(Acts  zvii.  17),  like  the  bare  spaces  in  many  modem  towns,  where  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  artbtic  decoration, — but  is  rather  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  beautiful  squares  of  such  Italian  cities  as  Verona  and  Flor- 
ence, where  historical  buildings  have  closed  in  the  space  within  narrow 
limits,  and  sculpture  has  peopled  it  with  impressive  figures.  Among  the 
buildings  of  greatest  interest  are  the  porticoes  or  cloisters,  which  were  dec- 
orated with  paintings  and  statuary,  like  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  We 
think  we  may  be  excused  for  multiplying  these  comparisons :  for  though 
they  are  avowedly  imperfect,  they  are  really  more  useful  than  any  at- 
tempt at  description  could  be,  in  enabling  us  to  realize  the  aspect  of 
ancient  Athens.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  Portioo 
of  the  Eang,  and  the  Portico  of  the  Jupiter  of  Freedom.*  On  tiie 
roof  of  the  former  were  statues  of  Theseus  and  the  Day :  in  front  of 
tlie  latter  was  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  within  were 
allegorical  paintings  illustrating  the  rise  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
One  characteristic  of  the  Agora  was,  that  it  was  full  of  memorials  of 
actual  history.    Among  the  plane-trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  Cimon 

tioB  we  otti^t  Mtiffoed  to  thii  street  if  la  beetnte  It  waa  simply  a  le?el  spaoe,  withovt 

•oooidanoe  witli  the  plea  of  Forchaminer,  wlio  aaj  woric  of  art  to  attract  the  notiee  of  as 

places  the  wall  and  gate  more  remotely  ftooi  antiquarian, 

the  Agora  than  our  English  topographers.  *  See  this  more  fiillj  described  below. 

^  This  term,  in  its  fall  extent,  included  not  *  Seeabore,  p.  800. 

onlj  the  road  between  the  city  wall  and  the  *  We   adopt   the  riew  of  Forchammer, 

Academy,  bat  the  Agora  itselll    See  plan  of  which  is  now  generally  reodfed,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora  was  always  the  same.    The 


*  It  is  remarkable   that   the    Pnyx»  the  hypothesis  of  a  imip  Agora  to  the  north  of  the 

Ihmons  meeting-place  of  the  political  assem-  Areopagos  was  first  adranced  by  Mearsios.  and 

blies  of  Athens,  is  not  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  has  been  adopted  by  Leake. 
This  may  be  becaose  there  were  no  k>nger  any  *  In  the  plan,  these  two  porticoes  are  placed 

sach  assemblies,  and  therefore  his  attention  side  by  side,  after  Kiepert. 
was  not  called  to  it ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  omitted 
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were  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Athens — such  as  Solon  the  law- 
giver, Conon  the  Admiral,  Demosthenes  the  orator.  But  among  her  his- 
torical men  were  her  deified  heroes,  the  representatives  of  her  mTthology 
—  Hercules  and  Theseus  —  and  all  the  series  of  the  Eponymi  on  their 
elevated  platform,  from  whom  the  tribes  were  named,  and  whom  an 
ancient  custom  connected  with  the  passing  of  everj  successive  law.  And 
among  the  deified  heroes  were  memorials  of  the  older  divinities, — Mer- 
curies, which  gave  their  name  to  the  street  in  which  thej  were  placed,  — 
statues  dedicated  to  Apollo,  as  patron  of  the  city,^  and  her  deliverer  from 
plague,' — and,  in  the  centre  of  all,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gk>ds,  which 
was  to  Athens  what  the  Golden  Mflestone  was  to  Rome.  If  we  look  up 
to  the  Areopagus,  we  see  the  temple '  of  that  deity  from  whom  the 
eminence  bad  received  the  name  of  ^^  Mars'  Hill ''  (Acts  xvii.  22) ;  and 
we  are  aware  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies^  is  only  hidden  by  the 
projecting  ridge  beyond  the  stone  steps  and  the  seats  of  the  judges.  If 
we  look  forward  to  the  Acropolis,  we  behold  there,  closing  the  long  per- 
spective, a  series  of  little  sanctuaries  on  the  very  ledges  of  the  rock, — 
shrines  of  Bacchus  and  JSsculapius,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Geres,  ending 
with  the  lovely  form  of  that  Temple  of  Unwinged  Victory  •  which  glittered 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Propylea  above  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton.*  Thus,  every  god  in  Olympus  found  a  place  in  the  Agora. 
But  the  religiousness  of  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  22)  went  even  further. 
For  every  public  place  and  building  was  likewise  a  sanctuary.  The 
Becord-House  was  a  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  Oouncil- 
House  held  statues  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  with  an  altar  of  Vesta.^  The 
Theatre  at  the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  into  which  the  Athenians  crowded  to 
hear  the  words  of  their  great  tragedians,  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus.* 
The  Pnyx,  near  which  we  entered,  on  whose  elevated  platform  they 

1  Apollo  Panoiit.    His  temple  wat  eallsd  Whaler.    Sabeeqnent  traTeUen  ibimd  thai  it 

J^thiom.    In  this  hoflding  the  naral  car,  ued  haddifappeaied.    In  1S85  the  yariona  portiona 

in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  was  laid  np  were  discoTered  in  an  ezcaration,  with  the 

after  its  Ibstal  Toyages,  to  be  ezhiUted  to  exception  of  two,  which  are  in  the  British 

trayeUers ;  ''  as  the  Dncal  baige  of  Venice,  the  Mnsenm.    It  is  now  entirely  restored.    The 

Booentoro,  in  which  the  Doge  solenmiied  the  original  stmctnre  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 

annoal  marriage  with  the  sea,  is  now  preserred  dose  of  the  Persian  wars, 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Venetian  arsenal."  *  For  their  position,  see  Panwinias.    These 

Wordsworth,  p.  1S9.  statues  were  remoyed  hj  Xerxes ;  and  Alezan- 

*  Apollo  Alexicacus,  who  was  beliered  to  der,  when  at  Babylon,  gaye  an  order  for  their 
ha?e  made  the  plague  to  cease  in  the  Pelopon*  restoratioa.  Images  of  Brutus  and  Casaius 
nesian  war.                        *  See  the  plan.  were  at  one  time  erected  near  them,  but  probft- 

*  The  sanctuary  was  in  a  deep  deft  in  the  bly  they  were  remored  by  Augustus. 

ihmt  of  the  Areopagus,  figuring  tiie  Acropolis.  ^  For  these  two  buildings,  the  Mebroum  and 

Bee  below.  Bowleiamum,  see  the  plan. 

*  The  history  of  this  temple  is  yeiy  curious.  *  Its  position  may  be  seen  on  the  plan»  OB 
la  1676  it  was  found  entire  by  Spon  and  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
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listened  in  breathless  attention  to  their  orators,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
on  High,^  with  whose  name  those  of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Demus  were  grace- 
fully associated.  And,  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Attic  mind  knew  no 
bounds  in  this  direction,  abstractions  were  deified  and  publicly  honored. 
Altars  were  erected  to  Fame,  to  Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Persuasion,  and 
to  Pity.^  This  last  altar  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  among  ^^  those  objects 
in  the  Agora  which  are  not  understood  by  all  men :  for,"  he  adds,  "  the 
Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  give  divine  honor  to  Pity.'**  It  is 
needless  to  show  how  the  enumeration  which  we  have  made  (and  which  is 
no  more  than  a  selection  from  what  is  described  by  Pausanias)  throws 
light  on  the  words  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul;  and  especially  how  the 
groping  after  the  abstract  and  invisible,  implied  in  the  altars  alluded  to 
last,  illustrates  the  inscription  ^^  To  the  Unknoum  Chd/^  which  was  used 
by  Apostolic  wisdom  (Acts  xvii.  23)  to  point  the  way  to  the  highest  trutii. 
What  is  true  of  the  Agora  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  tbo 
Acropolisy  for  the  spirit  which  rested  over  Athens  was  concentrated  here. 
The  feeling  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the  Acropolis  was  well, 
though  fancifully,  expressed  by  the  rhetorician  who  said  that  it  was  the 
middle  space  of  five  concentric  circles  of  a  shield,  whereof  the  outer 
four  were  Athens,  Attica,  Greece,  and  the  world.  The  platform  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a  museum  of  art,  of  history,  and  of  religion.  The  whole 
was  ^' one  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  dedicated  to 
the  national  glory  and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods."  By  one  approach 
only  —  through  the  Propylaea  built  by  Pericles  —  could  this  sanctuary 
be  entered.  If  St.  Paul  went  up  that  steep  ascent  on  the  western  front 
of  the  rock,  past  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  through  that  magnificent 
portal,  we  know  nearly  all  the  features  of  the  idolatrous  spectacle  he  saw 
before  him.  At  the  entrance,  in  conformity  with  his  attributes,  was  the 
statue  of  Mercurius  Propyl»us.  Farther  on,  within  the  vestibule  of  the 
beautiful  enclosure,  were  statues  of  Yenus  and  the  Graces.  The  re- 
covery of  one  of  those  who  had  labored  among  the  edifices  of  the 
Acropolis  was  commemorated  by  a  dedication  to  Minerva  as  the  goddess 
of  Health.  There  was  a  shrine  of  Diana,  whose  image  had  been  wrought 
by  Praxiteles.    Intermixed  with  what  had  reference  to  divinities  were  the 

1  This  \a  attribated  to  the  deTated  podtioii  Cioeio  speaks  of  a  temple  or  altar  to  Contn- 

of  the  Pnjx  as  seen  fix>m  the  Agora.    Words-  melj.     In  the  temple  of  Bfinerra  Polias,  in 

worth's  AthenM  and  Attica,  p.  72.  the  Acropolis,  Plutarch  mentions  an  altar  of 

>  It  is  doubtful  in  what  part  of  Athens  ObliTion. 


the  altars  of  Fame,  Modest j,  and  Enei^  were  '  He  adds,  that  this  altar  was  imC  m 

placed.  JEschines  alludes  to  the  altar  of  itteto  their  human  tympatky  om  to  AdrpeaiUar 
Fame.  The  altar  of  Persuasion  was  on  the  piety  toward$  the  gode;  and  he  confirms  this 
ascent  of  the  Acropolis.  There  were  manj  opinion  hj  proceeding  to  mention  the  altan 
other  memorials  of  the  same  kind  in  Athens,      of  Fame,  Modes^,  and  Eneigy. 
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memorials  of  eminent  men  and  of  great  victories.  The  statue  of  Peri- 
cles, to  whom  the  glory  of  the  Acrc^lis  was  due,  remained  there  for 
centuries.  Among  the  sculptures  on  the  south  wall  was  one  which 
recorded  a  victory  we  have  alluded  to,  —  that  of  Attains  over  the  6ala- 
tians.^  Nor  was  the  Roman  power  without  its  representatives  on  this 
proud  pedestal  of  Athenian  glory.  Before  the  entrance  were  statues  of 
Agrippa  and  Augustus ; '  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  esplanade 
a  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  Rome  and  the  Emperor.*  But  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  place  were  mythological  and  religious,  and 
truly  Athenian.  On  the  wide  levelled  area  were  such  groups  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  Theseus  contending  with  the  Minotaur ;  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents;  the  Earth  imploring  showers  from  Jupiter;  Minerva 
causing  the  olive  to  sprout  while  Neptune  raises  the  waves.  The 
mention  of  this  last  group  raises  our  thoughts  to  the  Parthenon^ — 
the  Virgin's  House,  —  the  glorious  temple  which  rose  in  the  proudest 
period  of  Athenian  history  to  the  honor  of  Minerva,  and  which  ages  of 
war  and  decay  have  only  partially  defaced.  The  sculptures  on  one  of  its 
pediments  represented  the  birth  of  the  goddess:  those  on  the  other 
depicted  her  contest  with  Neptune.^  Under  the  outer  cornice  were 
groups  exhibiting  the  victories  achieved  by  her  champions.  Round  the 
inner  frieze  was  the  long  series  of  the  Panathenaic  procession.^  Within 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias,  unrivalled 
in  the  world,  save  only  by  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  the  same  famous 
artist.  This  was  not  Hie  only  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  within  the 
sacred  precincts ;  the  Acropolis  boasted  of  three  Minervas.*  The  oldest 
and  most  venerated  was  in  the  small  irregular  temple  called  the  Erec- 
theium,  which  contained  the  mystic  olive-tree  of  Minerva  and  the  mark 
of  Neptune's  trident.  This  statue,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  85),  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.^    The  third,  though 

^  See  p.  206.    Sereral  of  the  statues  seen  ieate  any  temple  to  him  except  in  coiganction 

by  Pansamas  in  Athens  were  those  of  the  with  Rome.    There  was  a  temple  of  this  kind 

Greek  kings  who  reigned  oyer  the  fragments  at  Cspsanea.    See  p.  107. 
of  Alexander's  empire.  *  For  descriptiye  papers  on  these  pediments. 

'  One  pedestal  is  still  standing  in  this  posi-  see  the  Ckusical  Mtmitm,  Nos.  YL,  XVIIL, 

tion,  with  the  name  of  Agrippa  inscribed  on  and  XXIL    With  the  remains  themselves,  in 

it.    There  is  some  reason  to  beliere  that  some  the  Elgin  Boom  at  the  British  Moseum,  the 

earlier  Greek  statoes  had  been  converted  in  restoration  of  Mr.  Lucas  should  be  studied, 
this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  into  mon-  *  For  these  sculptures,  it  is  only  necessary 

amenta  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.    Cicero,  in  to  refer  to  the  Elgin  Room  in  the  British 

one  of  his  letters  from  Athens,  speaks  indigo  Museum, 
nantly  of  this  custom.  *  See  here,  especially,  Dr  Wordsworth's 

'  Some  fragments  remain,  and  among  them  chapter  on  the  three  Minerras. 
the  inscription  which  records  the  dedication.  "*  Its  material  was  not  marble  nor  metal^ 

Augustus  did  not  allow  the  provinces  to  ded-  but  olive-wood. 
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less  sacred  tbau  the  Minerva  Polias,  was  the  most  oouspicuous  of  all.' 
Formed  from  the  brazen  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  rose  in 
gigantic  proportions  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  and  stood 
with  spear  and  shield  as  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Athens  and  Attica.  It 
was  the  statue  which  may  have  cau^t  the  eye  of  St.  Paul  himself,  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  round  Sunium  to  the  Pineus.* 
Now  he  had  landed  in  Attica,  and  beheld  all  the  wonders  of  that  city 
which  divides  with  one  other  city  all  the'  glory  of  Heathen  antiquity. 
Here,  by  the  statue  of  Minerva  PromadiuBy  he  could  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  the  objects  he  had  seen  in  his  progress.  His  path  had  beea 
among  the  forms  of  great  men  and  deified  heroes,  among  the  temples, 
the  statues,  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Oreece.  He  had  seen  the  creations 
of  mythology  represented  to  the  eye,  in  every  form  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  by  the  sculptor  and  the  architect.  And  the  one  overpowering 
result  was  this :  — ^^  Ms  spirit  was  stirred  vMhin  himj  when  he  saw  the 
city  crowded  with  idols.** 

But  we  must  associate  St.  Paul,  not  merely  with  the  Religion,  but  with 
the  Philosophy,  of  Greece.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  our  best  opportunity 
for  doing  so,  if  we  wish  to  connect  together,  in  this  respect  also,  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  spirit  of  Athens.  K  the  Apostle  looked  out  from  the 
pedestal  of  the  Acropolis  over  the  city  and  ttie  open  country,  he  would 
see  the  places  which  are  inseparably  connected  wiUi  the  names  of  those 
who  have  always  been  recognized  as  the  great  teachers  of  the  pagan 
world.  In  opposite  directions  he  would  see  the  two  memorable  suburbs 
where  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  two  pupils  of  Socrates,  held  their  illustri- 
ous schools.  Their  positions  are  defined  by  the  courses  of  the  two  rivers 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.*  The  streamless  bed  of  the  Ilissus 
passes  between  the  Acropolis  and  Hymettus  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
till  it  vanishes  in  the  low  ground  which  separates  the  city  firom  the 
Pirasus.  Looking  towards  the  upper  part  of  this  channel,  we  see  (or 
we  should  have  seen  in  the  first  century)  gardens  with  plane-trees  and 
thickets  of  agnus-castus,  with  ^^  others  of  the  torrent-loving  shrubs  of 
Greece."  ^  At  one  spot,  near  the  base  of  Lycabettus,  was  a  sacred  en- 
closure. Here  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lycius,  represented  in  an  attitude 
of  repose,  leaning  against  a  column,  with  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and  the 

^  For  the  pontkm  of  this  itatoe,  Me  coin  *  Leeke,   p.   S76.    See   Pli^'a  Pktddn», 

at  end  of  the  chapter.    The  pedestal  i^pears  The  Ljceam  was  remarkable  for  its  plane* 

to  hare  been  twen^  feet,  and  the  statoe  fiftf-  trees.    Socrates  nsed  to  disconrse  under  them, 

fiye  ieet,  in  height     Leake,  p.  851.     The  and  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns   afterwards 

lower  part  of  the  pedestal  has  latelj  been  dis-  eijojed  their  shade.    We  cannot  tell  bnr  fiv 

oofered.  these  grores  were  restored  since  the  time  nf 


*  See  abore,  pp.  aoo,  SOS.  BiUa,  who  cnt  them  down« 

•  Abore,  p.  SOS. 
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right  hand  resting  on  his  head.    The  god  gave  the  name  to  the  Lyceum. 
Here  among  the  groves,  the  philosopher  of  Stagims,'  the  instructor  of 
Alexander,  used  to  walk.    Here  he  founded  the  school  of  the  Peripatetics. 
To  this  point  an  ancient  dialogue  represents  Socrates  as  coming,  outside 
the   northern  city-wall,  from  the  grove  of  the  Academy.     Following, 
therefore,  this  line  in  an  opposite  direction,  we  come  to  the  scene  of 
Plato's  school.    Those  dark  olive-groves  have  revived  after  all  the  disas- 
ters which  have  swept  across  the  plain.    The  Cephisus  has  been  more 
highly  favored  than  the  Ilissus.    Its  waters  still  irrigate  the  suburban 
gardens  of  the  Athenians.*    Its  nightingales  are  still  vocal  among  the 
twinkling  olive-branches.'     The  gnarled  trunks  of  the  ancient  trees  of 
our  own  day  could  not  he  distinguished  from  those  which  were  famihar 
with  the  presence  of  Plato,  and  are  more  venerable  than  those  which 
had   grown  up  after  Sulla's  destruction  of  the  woods,  before  Cicero^ 
visited  the  Academy  in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim.    But  the  Academicians  and 
Peripatetics  are  not  the  schools  to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  consid- 
ering the  biography  of  St.  Paul.  We  must  turn  our  eye  from  the  open  coim- 
try  to  the  city  itself,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  places  which  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  Stoics  and  ^icuream.    Lucian,  in  a  playful  passage,  speaks  of  Phi- 
losophy as  coming  up  from  the  Academy,  by  the  Ceramicus,  to  the  Agora : 
**  and  there,"  he  says,  "  we  shall  meet  her  by  the  Stoa  Poscile."    Let  us 
follow  this  line  in  imagination,  and,  having  followed  it,  let  us  look  down 
from  thQ  Acropolis  into  the  Agora.    There  we  distinguish  a  cloister  or 
colonnade,  which  was  not  mentioned  before,  because  it  is  more  justly 
described  in  connection  with  the  Stoics.     The   iStoa  PceeiUy^  or  the 
^^  Painted  Cloister,"  gave  its  name  to  one  of  those  sects  who  encountered 
the  Apostle  in  the  Agora.    It  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  legen- 
dary wars  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  victories  over  their  fellow-Oreeks, 
and  of  the  more  glorious  struggle  at  Marathon.    Originally  the  meetings 
place  of  the  poets,  it  became  the  school  where  Zeno  met  his  pupils,  and 
founded  the  system  of  stem  philosophy  which  foimd  adherents  both 
among  Greeks  and  Romans  for  many  generations.  The  system  ol  Epicurus 
was  matured  nearly  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
The  site  of  the  philosopher's  O-arden  *  is  now  unknown,  but  it  was  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  ^  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  could  not 

^  See  an  aUiiBioii  to  his  UrthpUiee  abore,  *  Cicero,  at  one  time,  contemplated  the 

p.  S77.  erection  of  a  monument  to  show  his  attaeli- 

*  The  stream  is  now  divided  and  distrib-  ment  to  the  Academj.    Att,  yi.  1. 
nted,  in  order  to  water  the  gardens  and  oliTO>  *  2r6a  iroixi^,— hence  "  &oic.'* 

ciees.    Plutarch  calls  the  Academj  the  best  *  This   garden    was    proTerUallj   known 

wooded  of  the  suborbs  of  Athens.  among  the  ancients.    See  Jnyenal,  xiii  172, 

'  See  the  well-known  choms  in  Sophocles,  xiy.  319. 
CSd.  Col,  668.  7  On  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  at  the  age 
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have  been  forgotten,  for  a  peculiarly  affectionate  feeling  subsisted  among 

the  Epicureans  towards  their  founder.    He  left  this  garden  as  a  legacy 

to  the  school,  on  condition  that  philosophy  should  always  be  taught  there, 

and  that  he  himself  should  be  annuaUy  conunemorated.    The  sect  had 

dwindled  into  smaller  numbers  than  their  rivals,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 

century.    But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  then,  those  who  looked 

down  from  the  Acropolis  over  the  roofs  of  the  city  could  distinguish  the 

/  quiet  garden  where  Ilpicurus  lived  a  life  of  philosophic  contentment,  and 

/  taught  his  disciples  that  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  pleasure  was  the 

:  highest  end  of  human  existence. 

The  spirit  in  which  Pausanias  traversed  these  memorable  places  and 
scrutinized  every  thing  he  saw,  was  that  of  a  curious  and  rather  supersti- 
tious antiquarian.    The  expressions  used  by  Cicero,  when  describing  ihe 
same  objects,  show  that  his  taste  was  gratified,  and  that  he  looked  with 
satisfaction  on  the  haunts  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  teachers. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  who 
came  to  Athens  about  the  middle  of  that  interval  of  time  which  separates 
the  visit  of  Pausanias  from  that  of  Cicero,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  criticism  or  admiration.    He  burned  with  zeal  for  that  God  whom, 
^^  as  he  went  through  the  city,"  he  saw  dishonored  on  every  side.    Ho 
,  was  melted  with  pity  for  those  who,  notwithstanding  their  intellectual 
/  greatness,  were  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry.'*    His  eye  was  not  blinded  to 
j   the  reality  of  things,  by  the  appearances  either  of  art  or  philosophy. 
Forms  of  earthly  beauty  and  words  of  human  wisdom  were  valueless  in 
his  judgment,  and  far  worse  than  valueless,  if  they  deified  vice  and  made 
falsehood  attractive.    He  saw  and  heard  with  an  earnestness  of  convic- 
tion which  no  Epicurean  could  have  understood,  as  his  tenderness  of 
affection  was  morally  &r  above  the  highest  point  of  the  Stoic's  impassive 
dignity. 
It  is  this  tenderness  of  affection  which  first  strikes  us,  when  we  turn 

of  twentjr-eight,  Cicero  lodged  with  an  Epi-  master  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.    Thej 

cnrean.    On  the  occasion  of  his  second  yisit,  had  written  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg  him  to 

the  attachment  of  the  Epicureans  to  the  gar-  intercede  with  Memmius  to  consent  to  a  resto- 

den  of  their  founder  was  brought  before  him  ration  of  it ;  and  now  at  Athens  thej  renewed 

in  a  singular  manner.     "  There  lived  at  this  their  instances,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  write 

time  in  exile  at  Athens  C.  Memmius.  .  .  .  about  it.  .  .  .  Cicero's  letter  is  drawn  with 

The  figure  which  he  had  borne  in  Rome  gave  much  art  and  accuracy ;  he  laughs  at  the  tn- 

him  great  authority  in  Athens ;  and  the  conn-  fling  seal  of  these  philosophers  for  the  old  mb- 

cil  of  Areopagus  had  granted  him  a  piece  of  bish  and  paltry  ruins  of  their  founder,  yet 

ground  to  build  upon,  where  Epicurus  for-  earnestly  presses  Memmius  to  indulge  them  in 

merly  lived,  and  where  there  still  remained  a  pr^udice  contracted  through  weakness,  not 

the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.    But  this  grant  wickedness."  —  Middleton's   Lffk  9f   Cktr%, 

had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of  Sect  tu. 
the  Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of  their 
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from  the  manifold  wonders  of  Athens  to  look  upon  the  Apostle  himself. 
The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  revealed  to  us  in  a  few  words  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^    He  was  filled  with  anxious  thoughts  con- 
cerning those  whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia,  and  the  sense  of  solitude 
weighed  upon  his  spirit.     Silas  and  Timotheus  were  not  arrived,  and  it 
was  a  burden  and  a  grief  to  him  to  be  ^^  left  in  Athens  ahne.^^    Modern 
travellers  have  often  felt,  when  wandering  alone  through  the  streets  of  a 
foi-eign  city,  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  place  and  the  peo- 
ple.    The  heart  is  with  friends  who  are  far  off;  and  nothing  that  is 
merely  beautiful  or  curious  can  efiectually  disperse  the  cloud  of  sadness. 
If,  in  addition  to  this  instinctive  melancholy,  the  thought  of  an  irreligious 
world,  of  evil  abounding  in  all  parts  of  society,  and  of  misery  following 
everywhere  in  its  train,  —  if  this  thought  also  presses  heavily  on  the 
spirit,  —  a  state  of  mind  is  realized  which  may  be  some  feeble  approxi- 
mation to  what  was  experienced  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  hour  of 
dejection.    But  with  us  such  feelings  are  often  morbid  and  nearly  allied 
to  discontent.    We  travel  for  pleasure,  for  curiosity,  for  excitement.    It 
is  well  if  we  can  take  such  depressions  thankfully,  as  the  discipline  of  r 
worldly  spirit.    Paul  travelled  that  he  might  give  to  others  the  knowledge 
of  salvation.    His  sorrow  was  only  the  cloud  that  kindled  up  into  the 
bright  pillar  of  the  divine  presence.    He  ever  forgot  himself  in  his  Mas- 
ter's cause.    He  gloried  that  Gk>d's  strength  was  made  perfect  in  bis 
weakness.    It  is  useful,  however,  to  us,  to  be  aware  of  the  human  weak- 
ness of  that  heart  which  Gk>d  made  strong.    Paul  was  indeed  one  of  us. 
He  loved  his  friends,  and  knew  the  trials  both  of  anxiety  and  loneliness. 
As  we  advance  with  the  subject,  this  and  similar  traits  of  the  man  ad- 
vance more  into  view,  —  and  with  them,  and  personified  as  it  were  in 
him,  touching  traits  of  the  religion  which  he  preached,  come  before  us, — 
and  we  see,  as  we  contemplate  the  Apostle,  that  the  Gospel  has  not  only 
deliverance  from  the  coarseness  of  vice,  and  comfort  for  ruder  sorrows, 
but  sympathy  and  strength  for  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  minds. 

No  mere  pensive  melancholy,  no  vain  regrets  and  desires,  held  sway 
over  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  hinder  him  in  proceeding  with  the  work  appointed 
to  him.  He  was  ^^  in  Athens  alone,"  but  he  was  there  as  the  Apostle  of 
Ood.  No  time  was  lost ;  and,  according  to  his  custom,  he  sought  out  his 
brethren  of  the  scattered  race  of  Israel.  Though  moved  with  grief  and 
indignation  when  he  saw  ihe  idolatry  all  around  him,  he  deemed  that  his 

^  1  These.  uL  I.  It  may  be  tbonght  that  chapter),  and  the  depression  and  sense  of 
too  much  is  bnilt  here  on  tUs  one  expression,  isolation  eridently  experienced  by  St.  Paol 
But  we  think  the  remarks  in  the  text  will  be  when  he  was  without  companions.  See,  ea- 
jostified  by  those  who  consider  the  tone  of  pecially.  Acts  xxriii.  15;  and  2  Cor.  iL  ld» 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (see  next      yii.  6.    Compare  the  Introdnction. 
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\  first  thought  should  be  giveu  to  his  own  people.  Thej  had  a  synagogae 
\at  Athens,  as  at  Thessidonica ;  and  in  this  synagogue  he  first  proclaimed 
his  Master.  Jewish  topics,  however,  are  not  brought  before  us  promi- 
nently here.  They  are  casually  alluded  to ;  and  we  are  not  informed 
whether  the  Apostle  was  welcomed  or  repulsed  in  the  Athenian  syna- 
gogue. The  silence  of  Scripture  is  expressiye :  and  we  are  taught  that 
the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  is  to  be  turned  are  connected,  not 
with  Judaism,  but  with  Paganism.  Before  we  can  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  great  speech,  which  was  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  this 
meeting  of  Christianity  and  Paganism,  our  thoughts  must  be  given  for  a 
few  inoments  to  the  characteristics  of  Athenian  Religion  and  Athenian 
Philosophy. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  visible  objects  with  which  the  city  of  the 
Athenians  was  crowded,  bears  witness  (to  use  St.  Paul's  own  words)  to 
their  ^^  carefulness  in  Bdigion.^^  ^  The  judgment  of  the  Christian  Apostle 
agreed  with  that  of  his  Jewish  contemporary  Josephus,  —  with  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  exemplified  in  Isocrates  and  Plato,  — 
and  with  the  verdict  of  a  multitude  of  foreigners,  from  Livy  to  Julian, — 
all  of  whom  unite  in  declaring  that  Athens  was  peculiarly  devoted  to 
religion.  Replete  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  with  objects  of  devotion, 
the  antiquarian  traveller  informs  us  that  there  were  more  gods  in  Athent 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  the  Roman  satirist  hardly  exag 
gerates,  when  he  says  that  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  there  than  a  man. 
But  the  same  enumeration  which  proves  the  existence  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  this  people,  shows  also  the  valueless  character  of  the  religion 
which  they  cherished.  It  was  a  religion  which  ministered  to  art  snd 
amusement,  and  was  entirely  destitute  of  moral  power.  Taste  wa» 
gratified  by  the  bright  spectacle  to  which  the  Athenian  awoke  ever; 
morning  of  his  life.  Excitement  was  agreeably  kept  up  by  festal  sear 
sons,  gay  processions,  and  varied  ceremonies.  But  all  this  religiouf 
dissipation  had  no  tendency  to  make  him  holy.  It  gave  him  no  victory 
over  himself:  it  brought  him  no  nearer  to  God.  A  religion  which  ad- 
dresses itself  only  to  the  taste  is  as  weak  as  one  that  appeals  only  to  the 
intellect.  The  Greek  religion  was  a  mere  deification  of  human  attributes 
and  the  powers  of  nature.  It  was  doubtless  better  than  other  forms  of 
idolatry  which  have  deified  the  brutes ;  but  it  had  no  real  power  to  raise 
him  to  a  higher  position  than  that  which  he  occupied  by  nature.  It  could 
not  even  keep  him  from  falling  continually  to  a  lower  degradation.  To 
the  Greek  this  world  was  ev^ry  thing :  he  hardly  even  sought  to  rise 
above  it.  And  thus  all  his  life  long,  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  to  gratify 
his  taste  and  exercise  his  intellect,  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  God 


1  See  below,  on  the  Speech,  p.  saTpigitized  by  GoOgle 
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This  fact  was  tacitlj  recognized  by  the  monuments  in  his  own  religious 
city.  The  want  of  something  deeper  and  truer  was  expressed  on  the 
▼erj  stones.  As  we  are  told  by  a  Latin  writer  that  the  ancient  Romans, 
when  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  were  accustomed  to  pray,  not  to  any 
6j>6cified  divinity,  but  to  a  god  expressed  in  vague  language,  as  avowedly 
Unknoum;  so  the  Athenians  acknowledged  their  ignorance  of  the  True 
Deity  by  the  altars  ^'  with  this  inscription,  TO  the  unknown  god,"  which 
are  mentioned  by^  Heathen  writers,^  as  well  as  by  the  inspired  historian. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  these  altars  may  have  been,*  the  true  significance 
of  the  inscription  is  that  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  himself.' 
;The  Athenians  were  ignorant  of  the  right  object  of  worship.  But  if  we 
'  are  to  give  a  true  account  of  Athenian  religion,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
darkness  of  mere  ignorance  into  the  deeper  darkness  of  corruption  and 
sin.  The  most  shameless  profligacy  was  encouraged  by  the  public  works 
of  art,  by  the  popular  belief  concerning  the  character  of  the  gods,  and 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  worship.  Authorities  might  be 
crowded  in  proof  of  this  statement,  both  from  Heathen  and  Christian 
writings.^  It  is  enough  to  say  with  Seneca,  that  ^^  no  other  effect  could  ))08- 
sibly  be  produced,  but  that  all  shame  on  account  of  sin  must  be  taken 
away  from  men,  if  they  believe  in  such  gods  ; ''  and  with  Augustine,  that 
"  Plato  himself,  who  saw  well  the  depravity  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  has 
seriously  censured  them,  better  deserves  to  be  called  a  god,  than  those 
ministers  of  sin."  It  would  be  the  worst  delusion  to  infer  any  good  of 
the  Grecian  religion  from  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  few  great  Athe- 
nians whose  memory  we  revere.  The  true  type  of  the  character  formed 
by  the  influences  which  surrounded  the  Athenian,  was  such  a  man  as 
Alcibiades,  —  with  a  beauty  of  bodily  form  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the 
consecrated  statues,  —  with  an  intelligence  quick  as  that  of  Apollo  or 
Mercury,  —  enthusiastic  and  fickle,  —  versatile  and  profligate,  —  able  to 
admire  the  good,  but  hopelessly  following  the  bad.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
one  great  exception  in  Athenian  history,  —  if  we  turn  from  Alcibiades  to 

1  The  two  Heathen  writers  who  mention  scription  was  not  as  St  Panl  quoted  it,  bat  in 

these  altars  are  Pansanias  and  Philostratns.  the  form  of  a  general  dedication  to  all  nn- 

See  abore,  pp.  29S  and  SOS.  known  gods.    Bnt  nnless  St.  PkoI  quoted  the 

^  It  is  Tery  probable  that  they  originated  actual  words,  his  application  of  the  inscrip- 

from  a  desire  to  dedicate  the  altar  to  the  god  tion  would  lose  nearly  all  its  point    Some 

under  whose  censure  the  dedicator  had  faUen,  hare  fancilully  found  in  the  inscription  an  al- 

whom  he  had  unwittingly  oflfended,  or  whom,  lusion  to  the  Qod  of  the  Jews.    For  some  of 

in  the  particular  case,  he  ought  to  propitiate,  the  notions  of  the  older  antiquarians  concern- 

Eichhom  thinks  that  these  altars  belonged  to  a  ing  the  "  temple  "  of  the  Unknown  God,  see 

period  when  writing  was  unknown,  and  that  Leake.  *  Acts  zvii.  23. 

the  inscription  was  added  afterwards  by  those  *  A  great  number  of  passages  are  collected 

who  were  ignorant  of  the  deity  to  which  they  together  by  Tholuck,  in  his   EsBoy  on   th^ 

were  consecrated.    Jerome  says  that  the  in-  NcO^re  and  Mord  Influence  of  Heathenitm, 
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the  friend  who  xrobly  and  afTectionatelj  warned  him,  —  who,  conscious 
of  his  own  ignorance,  was  jet  aware  that  Gk)d  was  best  known  bj  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  within,  —  yet  even  of  Socrates  we  cannot  say  more  than 
has  been  said  in  the  following  words :  ^^  His  soul  was  certainly  in  some 
alliance  with  the  Holy  God ;  he  certainly  felt,  in  his  demon  or  guardian 
spirit,  the  inexplicable  nearness  of  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  he  was  des- 
titute of  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  humble  form  of  a  servant, 
the  Redeemer  with  the  crown  of  thorns ;  he  had  no  ideal  conception  of 
that  true  holiness,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  most  humble  love  and 
the  most  affectionate  humility.  Hence,  also,  he  was  unable  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  though  he  so  greatly  desired  it. 
Hence,  too,  he  was  destitute  of  any  deep  humiliation  and  grief  on  ac- 
count of  his  sinful  wretchedness,  of  that  true  humility  which  no  longer 
allows  itself  a  biting,  sarcastic  tone  of  instruction ;  and  destitute,  like- 
wise, of  any  filial,  devoted  love.  These  perfections  can  be  shared  only 
by  the  Christian,  who  beholds  the  Redeemer  as  a  wanderer  upon  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  servant;  and  who  receives  in  his  own  soul  the  sanctifying 
power  of  that  Redeemer  by  intercourse  with  Him.''  ^ 

When  we  turn  from  the  Religion  of  Athens  to  take  a  view  of  its 
PhUoBophy^  the  first  name  on  which  our  eye  rests  is  again  that  of  Socra> 
tes.*  This  is  necessarily  the  case,  not  only  because  of  his  own  singular 
and  unapproached  greatness ;  but  because  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  point 
to  which  all  the  earlier  schools  converged,  and  from  which  the  later 
rays  of  Greek  philosophy  diverged  again.  The  earlier  philosophical 
systems,  such  as  that  of  Thales  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Pythagoras  in  Italy, 
were  limited  to  physical  inquiries :  Socrates  was  the  first  to  call  man  to 
the  contemplation  of  himself,  and  became  the  founder  of  ethical  science.' 
A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  all  the  philosophical  schools  which 
succeeded  ;  and  Socrates  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gospel,  by  leading  the  Greek  mind  to  the  investigation  of  moral  truth. 
He  gave  the  impulse  to  the  two  schools,  which  were  founded  in  the 
Lyceum  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,^  and  which  have  produced 
such  vast  results  on  human  thought  in  every  generation.  We  are  not 
called  here  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Academicians. 
Not  that  they  are  unconnected  with  the  history  of  Christianity :  Plato 
and  Aristotle  have  had  a  great  work  appointed  to  them,  not  only  as  the 

^  Tboluck's  Etny  m  Heathenism,  ms  abore,  maturity,  eUe  change  de  caract^  et  de  diroe- 

p.  163.  tion,  et  eUe  derient  one  phUoeophSe  moiale^ 

*  For  Socrates,  aee  eepedallj  the  eighth  aociale,  hiimalne.  C'eet  Socrate  qui  oa^rv 
Tolume  of  Grote's  History,  and  the  QuarteHy  cette  nooTelle  hn,  et  qui  en  reprdeente  k  v 
Review  for  December,  1 850.  ract^  en  sa  pereonne."  —  Victor  Cowia. 

*  ''  La  philoaophie  grecqne  arait  M  d'abord  *  See  abore,  pp.  810,  31 1 . 
une  philoeophie  de  la  nature;  arrir^  ^  ea 
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Heathen  pioneers  of  the  Truth, before  it  was  revealed,  but  as  the  educa- 
tors of  Ohristian  minds  in  every  age:  the  former  enriched  human 
thought  with  appropriate  ideas  for  the  reception  of  the  highest  truth  in 
the  highest  form ;  the  latter  mapped  out  all  the  provinces  of  human 
knowledge,  that  Ohristianitj  might  visit  them  and  bless  them :  and  the 
historian  of  the  Church  would  have  to  speak  of  direct  influence  exerted 
on  the  Gk)8pel  bj  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems,  in  recounting 
the  conflicts  of  the  parties  of  Alexandria,  and  tracing  the  formation  of 
the  theology  of  the  Schoolmen.  But  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has. 
only  to  speak  of  the  Stoics  and  I^ncureans.  They  only,  among  the 
various  philosophers  of  the  day,  are  mentioned  as  having  argued  with 
the  Apostle  ;  and  their  systems  had  really  more  influence  in  the  period 
in  which  the  Oospel  was  established,  though,  in  the  Patristic  and  Medisd- 
val  periods,  the  older  systems,  in  modified  forms,  regained  their  sway. 
The  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  moreover,  were  more  exclusively  limited  than 
other  philosophers  to  moral  investigations,^  —  a  fact  which  is  tacitly  im- 
plied by  the  proverbial  application  of  the  two  words  to  moral  principles 
and  tendencies  which  we  recognize  as  hostile  to  true  Christianity. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  a  native  of  the  same  part 
of  the  Levant  with  St.  Paul  himself.^  He  came  from  Cyprus  to  Athens 
at  a  time  when  patriotism  was  decayed  and  political  liberty  lost,  and 
when  a  system,  which  promised  the  power  of  brave  and  self-sustaining 
endurance  amid  the  general  degradation,  found  a  willing  acceptance 
among  the  nobler  minds.  Thus  in  the  Painted  Porch,  which,  as  we  have 
Baid,  had  once  been  the  meeting-place  of  the  poets,  those  who,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  prevailing  evil  of  the  times,  thought  they  were  able  to 
resist  it,  formed  themselves  into  a  school  of  philosophers.  In  the  high 
tone  of  this  school,  and  in  some  part  of  its  ethical  language.  Stoicism 
was  an  apparent  approximation  to  Christianity ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  was 
a  hostile  system,  in  its  physics,  its  morals,  and  its  theology.  The  Stoics 
condemned  the  worship  of  images  and  the  use  of  temples,  regarding 
them  as  nothing  better  than  the  ornaments  of  art.  But  they  justified 
the  popular  polytheism,  and,  in  fact,  considered  the  gods  of  mythology  as 
minor  developments  of  the  Great  World-God,  which  summed  up  their 

^  '^Le  caract^  oommnn  da  Stoicisme  et  shipwrecked  near  the  PinBns,  and  settled  in 

de  I'Epicnrfisme  est  de  r^nire  presqne  en-  Athens.    The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and 

ti^rement  la  philosophie  ^  la  morale."  —  V.  death  are  not  known,  bat  he  lived  throngh  the 

Coosin.  greater  part  of  the  centnry  between  b  c.  350 

'  He  was  bom  at  Citiom  in  Cyprns.    See  and  b.o.  250.    A  portrait-bast  at  Naples  is  as« 

p.  139.    His  attention  was  turned  to  philoso-  signed  to  him,  bat  there  is  some  doobt  wh«ther 

phj  bj  the  books  brought  from  Athens  hj  it  is  to  be  referred  to  him  or  to  Zeno  the 

his  father,  who  was  a  merchant    Somewhere  Eleatio. 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was 
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belief  concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  world.  The  Stoics 
were  Pantheists ;  and  much  of  their  language  is  a  curious  anticipation 
of  the  phraseology  of  modern  Pantheism.  In  their  view,  God  was  merely 
the  Spirit  or  Beason  of  the  Universe.  The  world  was  itself  a  rational 
;soul,  producing  all  things  out  of  itself,  and  resuming  them  all  to  itself 
again.  Matter  was  inseparable  from  the  Deity.  He  did  not  create :  He 
only  organized.^  He  merely  impressed  law  and  order  on  the  substance, 
which  was,  in  fact,  himself.  The  manifestation  of  the  Universe  was  only 
a  period  in  the  development  of  Gk)d.  In  conformity  with  these  notions 
of  the  world,  which  substitute  a  sublime  destiny  for  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal Creator  and  Preserver,  were  the  notions  which  were  held  concern- 
ing the  soul  and  its  relations  to  the  body.  The  soul  was,  in  fact,  cor- 
poreal. The  Stoics  said  that  at  death  it  would  be  burnt,  or  return  to  be 
absorbed  in  God.  Thus,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  €h>spel  has  revealed  it,  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
irrational.  Nor  was  their  moral  system  less  hostile  to  ^^  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus."  The  proud  ideal  which  was  set  before  the  disciple  of 
Zeno  was,  a  magnanimous  self-denial,  an  austere  apatiiy,  untouched 
by  human  passion,  unmoved  by  change  of  circumstance.  To  the  Wise 
man  all  outward  things  were  alike.  Pleasure  was  no  good.  Pain  was 
DO  evil.  All  actions  conformable  to  Beason  were  equally  good;  all 
actions  contrary  to  Beason  were  equally  evU.  The  Wise  man  lives 
according  to  Beason ;  and  living  thus,  he  is  perfect  and  self-sufficing. 
He  reigns  supreme  as  a  king:'  he  is  justified  in  boasting  as  a  god. 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  repugtiant  to  the  Stoic  than  the  news  of  a 
^^  Saviour,''  who  has  atoned  for  our  sin,  and  is  ready  to  aid  our  weakness. 
Christianity  is  the  School  of  Humility :  Stoicism  was  the  Education  of 
Pride.  Christianity  is  a  discipline  of  life :  Stoicism  was  nothing  better 
than  an  apprenticeship  for  death.'  And  fearfully  were  the  fruits  of  its 
principle  illustrated  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  disciples.  Its  first  two 
leaders  ^  died  by  their  own  hands ;  like  the  two  Bomans '  whose  names 

^  "  Le  Dien  des  Sfeoldeiis  n'a  pts  eM  1*  phOoiophie  n'est  pliif  qn*m  appreKii$tag$  de  h 

nature,   fl   Ta  fonn^  et    organist'' — Y.  novtetiio]idelaTto;6Ue  teadl^lamoitparaoii 

Cousin:   who,  however,  will  not  allow  the  image, Tapathieet ratarazie,et8e rtentd^fini- 

Stoical  BTstem  to  be  Pantheistic.  tiTement  en  tm  igcUme  tubUme."  —  V.  Ckmsin. 

*  Hor.  Sai,  i.  ill.,  Ep.  i.  L  *  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.    And  jet  Cleanthei 

*  "  Le  Stoicisme  est  essentiellement  soli-  was  the  author  of  that  hymn  which  is,  per- 
taire ;  c'est  le  soin  exclosif  de  son  ftme,  sans  haps,  the  noblest  approximation  to  a  Christian 
regard  k  celle  des  antres ;  et,  comme  la  seale  hymn  that  heathenism  has  produced.  In  the 
chose  importante  est  la  puret^  de  TAme,  qnand  speech  below  (Acts  xriL  2S)  there  is  some  donbt 
oette  pnret^  est  trop  en  p^ril,  quand  on  d^ses-  whether  the  Apostle  quotes  from  Cleanthes  or 
p^re  d'etre  Tictorienx  dans  la  latte,  on  peut  la  Aratns.    See  Uie  note  there. 

terminer  comme  I'a  termin^e  Caton.    Ainsi  la  *  Cato  and  Seneca. 
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first  rise  to  tbe  memory  when  the  school  of  the  Stoics  is  mentioned. 
But  Christianity  turns  the  desperate  resolution,  that  seeks  to  escape 
disgrace  by  death,  into  the  anxious  question,  ^^  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? ''  ^  It  softens  the  pride  of  stem  indifference  into  the  consolation 
of  mutual  sympathy.  How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  Stoic  ideal 
and  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ !  How  different  is  the  acquiescence 
in  an  iron  destiny  from  the  trust  in  a  merciful  and  watchful  Providence ! 
How  infinitely  inferior  is  that  sublime  egotism,  which  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  human  weakness,  to  the  religion  which  tells  us  that  ^^  they 
who  mourn  are  blessed,"  and  which  commands  us  to  ^^  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep  "  ! 

If  Stoicism,  in  its  full  development,  was  utterly  opposed  to  Christianity, 
ihe  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  primary  principle  of  the  JSpicurean^ 
school.  If  the  Stoics  were  Pantheists,  the  Epicureans  were  virtually 
Atlieists.  Their  philosophy  was  a  system  of  materialism,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  their  view,  the  world  was  formed  by  an  accidental 
concourse  of  atoms,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  created,  or  even  modified, 
by  the  Divinity.  They  did  indeed  profess  a  certain  belief  in  what  were 
called  gods ;  but  these  equivocal  divinities  were  merely  phantoms, — im 
pressions  on  the  popular  mind,  —  dreams,  which  had  no  objective  reality, 
or  at  least  exercised  no  active  influence  on  the  physical  world  or  the 
business  of  life.  The  Epicurean  deity,  if  self-existent  at  all,  dwelt  apart, 
in  serene  indifference  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The  universe  was 
a  great  accident,  and  sufficiently  explained  itself  without  any  reference  to 
a  higher  power.  The  popular  mythology  was  derided,  but  the  Epicureans 
had  no  positive  faith  in  any  thing  better.  As  there  was  no  creator,  so 
there  was  no  moral  governor.  All  notions  of  retribution  and  of  judg- 
ment to  come  were  of  course  forbidden  by  such  a  creed.  The  principles 
of  the  atomic  theory,  when  applied  to  the  constitution  of  man,  must  have 
caused  the  resurrection  to  appear  an  absurdity.  The  soul  was  nothing 
without  the  body  ;  or  rather,  the  soul  was  itself  a  body,  composed  of  finer 
atoms,  or  at  best  an  unmeaning  compromise  between  the  material  and 
immaterial.  Both  body  and  soul  were  dissolved  together  and  dissipated 
into  the  elements ;  and  when  this  occurred,  all  the  life  of  man  was  ended. 
The  moral  result  of  such  a  creed  was  necessarily  that  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  described:' — ^^If  the  dead  rise  not,  let  us  eat  and  drink:  for  to- 
morrow we  die."    The  essential  principle  of  the  Epicurean  philosopher 

1  See  p.  S66.  He  died  b.o.  S70.     An  antheotic  butt  hat 

*  Epicoras,  who  founded,  and  indeed  ma-      been  presenred  of  him,  which  is  engraTed  ia 

tnxed,  this  school  (for  its  doctrines  were  never      Milman's  Horace,  p.  S91. 

further  dcTdoped),  was  bom  in  Samos,  b.o.  *  1  Cor.  xr.  8S 

84S,  though  his  parents  were  natives  of  Attica. 
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)  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  alarm  hun,  nothing  to  disturb  him.    His 
^  furthest  reach  was  to  do  deliberately  what  the  animals  do  instinctively. 
'  His  highest  aim  was  to  gratify  himself.    With  the  coarser  and  more 
\  energetic  minds,  this  principle  inevitably  led  to  the  grossest  sensuality 
and  crime ;  in  the  case  of  others,  whose  temperament  was  more  common- 
place, or  whose  taste  was  more  pure,  the  system  took  the  form  of  a 
selfishness  more  refined.    As  the  Stoic  sought  to  resist  the  evil  which 
surrounded  him,  the  Epicurean  endeavored  to  console  himself  by  a  tran- 
'  quil  and  indifierent  life.    He  avoided  the  more  violent  excitements  of 
,  political  and  social  engagements,  to  enjoy  the  seclusion  of  a  calm  con 
tentment.    But  pleasure  was  still  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  if  we 
'  remove  this  end  to  its  remotest  distance,  and  imderstand  it  to  mean  an 
enjoyment  which  involves  the  most  manifold  self-denial,  —  if  we  give  Epi- 
curus credit  for  taking  the  largest  view  of  consequences,  —  and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  his  first  disciples  was  purer  than  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,^  —  the  end  remains  the  same.    Pleasure,  not  duty,  is  the  motive 
of  moral  exertion ;  expediency  is  the  test  to  which  actions  are  referred ; 
and  the  self-denial  itself,  which  an  enlarged  view  of  expediency  requires, 
will  probably  be  found  impracticable  without  the  grace  of  Gtod.    Thus, 
the  (Gospel  met  in  the  Garden  an  opposition  not  less  determined,  and 
more  insidious,  than  the  antagonism  of  the  Porch.    The  two  enemies  it 
has  ever  had  to  contend  with  are  the  two  ruling  principles  of  the  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics,  —  Pleasure  and  Pride. 

Such,  in  their  original  and  essential  character,  were  the  two  schools  of 
philosophy  with  which  St.  Paul  was  brought  directly  into  contact.  We 
ought,  however,  to  consider  how  far  these  schools  had  been  modified  hj 
the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  changes  which  succeeded  Alexander  and  accom- 
panied the  formation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  by  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  the  Roman  character.  When  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  were 
brought  to  Rome,  they  were  such  as  we  have  described  them.  In  as  far  as 
they  were  speculative  systems,  they  found  little  favor :  Greek  philosophy 
was  always  regarded  with  some  degree  of  distrust  among  the  Romans. 
Their  mind  was  alien  from  science  and  pure  speculation.  Philosophy, 
like  art  and  literature,  was  of  foreign  introduction.  The  cultivation  of 
such  pursuits  was  followed  by  private  persons  of  wealth  and  taste,  but 
was  little  extended  among  the  community  at  large.  There  were  no  pub- 
lic schools  of  philosophy  at  Rome.  Where  it  was  studied  at  all,  it  was 
studied,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  service  of  the  state.*  Thus,  the 
peculiarly  practical  character  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  systems  recom- 

^  Bitter  speaks  strongly  of  scenes  of  sea-  *  Teonensam. 

■mB^  witnessed  in  tlie  Qerden  of  Epienrnt. 
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mended  them  to  the  notice  of  many.     What  was  wanted  in  the  prevail- 
ing misery  of  the  Soman  world  was  a  philosophy  of  life.    There  were 
some  who  weakly  yielded,  and  some  who  offered  a  courageous  resistance, 
to  the  evil  of  the  times.    The  former,  under  the  name  of  Epicureans, 
either  spent  their  time  in  a  serene  tranquillity,  away  from  the  distractions 
and  disorders  of  political  life,  or  indulged  in  the  grossest  sensualism,  and 
justified  it  on  principle.    The  Roman  adherents  of  the  school  of  Epicurus 
were  never  numerous,  and  few  great  names  can  be  mentioned  among 
diem  ;  though  one  monument  remains,  and  will  ever  remain,  of  this  phase 
of  philosophy,  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius.    The  Stoical  school  was  more 
congenial  to  the  endurance  of  the  Roman  character ;  and  it  educated  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  time,  who  scorned  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  vice.    Three  great  names  can  be  mentioned,  which 
divided  the  period  between  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  —  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.^ 
But  such  men  were  few  in  a  time  of  general  depravity  and  unbelief.    And 
this  was  really  the  character  of  the  time.    It  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  conquest  and  discovery,  facilities  of  travelling,  and 
the  mixture  of  races,  had  produced  a  general  fusion  of  opinions,  result- 
ing in  an  indifference  to  moral  distinctions,  and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
aging the  most  abject  credulity.    The  Romans  had  been  carrying  on  the 
work  which  Alexander  and  his  successors  begun.    A  certain  degree  of 
culture  was  very  generally  dififused.    The  opening  of  new  countries  ex- 
cited curiosity.     New  religions  were  eagerly  welcomed.     Immoral  rites 
found  willing  votaries.    Vice  and  superstition  went  hand  in  hand  through 
all  parts  of  society,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence,  a  scornful  scepti- 
cism held  possession  of  all  the  higher  intellects. 

But  though  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of  general 
scepticism,  for  the  space  of  three  centuries  the  old  dogmatic  schools  still 
lingered  on,  more  especially  in  Greece.'  Athens  was  indeed  no  longer  what 
she  had  once  been,  the  centre  from  which  scientific  and  poetic  Ught  radiated 
to  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Philosophy  had  found  new 
homes  in  other  cities,  more  especially  in  Tarsus  and  Alexandria.'  But 
Alexandria,  though  she  was  commercially  great  and  possessed  the  trade 
of  three  continents,  had  not  yet  seen  the  rise  of  her  greatest  schools ;  and 
Tarsus  could  never  be  what  Athens  was,  even  in  her  decay,  to  those  who 
travelled  with  cultivated  tastes  and  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Thus 
Philosophy  still  maintained  her  seat  in  the  city  of  Socrates.    The  four 

^  The  approximation  of  the  latter  Stoics,  Tirtae."  *  See  Paradim  Regained,  book  iT.  line 

eepeciallj  Epictetni,  to  Christianitj,  is  remark-  800. 
tble.    Hence  the  emphasiB  laid  hj  Milton  on  *  Tennemann. 

the  Stoic's  "  philosophic  pride,  bj  him  called  *  For  the  schools  of  Tarsns,  see  pp.  21,  W 
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great  schools,  the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy,  the  (rarden  and  the  PorcL, 
were  never  destitute  of  exponents  of  their  doctrines.  When  Cicero  came, 
not  long  after  Sulla's  siege,  he  found  the  philosophers  in  residence.^  As 
the  Empire  grew,  Athens  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
university  town.  After  Christianity  was  first  preached  there,  this  char- 
acter  was  confirmed  to  the  place  by  the  embeUishments  and  the  benefac- 
tions of  Hadrian.'  And  before  the  schools  were  closed  by  the  orders  of 
Justinian,'  the  city  which  had  received  Cicero  and  Atticus^  as  students 
together  became  the  scene  of  the  college-friendship  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Gregory,*  one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Thus,  St.  Paul  found  philosophers  at  Athens,  among  those  whom  he 
addressed  in  the  Agora.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  common  meet- 
ing-place of  a  population  always  eager  for  fresh  subjects  of  intellectual 
curiosity.  Demosthenes  had  rebuked  the  Athenians  for  this  idle  tendency 
four  centuries  before,  telling  them  that  they  were  always  craving  after  news 
and  excitement,  at  the  very  moment  when  destruction  was  impending 
over  their  liberties.  And  they  are  described  in  the  same  manner,  on  the 
occasion  of  St.  Paul's  visit,  as  giving  their  whole  leisure  to  telling  and 
hearing  something  newer  than  the  latest  news  (Acts  xvii.  21).  Among 
those  who  sauntered  among  the  plane-trees*  of  the  Agora,  and  gatliered  in 
knots  under  the  porticoes,  eagerly  discussing  the  questions  of  the  day, 
were  philosophers,  in  the  garb  of  their  several  sects,  ready  for  any  new 
question,  on  which  they  might  exercise  their  subtlety  or  display  their  rheto- 
ric. Among  the  other  philosophers,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  would  more 
especially  be  encountered ;  for  the  "  Painted  Porch  " '  of  Zeno  was  in  the 
Agoi*a  itself,  and  the  ^^  Gkurden  "  *  of  the  rival  sect  was  not  fSEu*  distant.  To 
both  these  classes  of  hearers  and  talkers  —  both  the  mere  idlers  and  the 
professors  of  philosophy  — any  question  connected  with  a  new  religion  was 
peculiarly  welcome ;  for  Athens  gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  all  supersti- 
tions and  ceremonies,  and  was  glad  to  find  food  for  credulity  or  scepticism, 
ridicule  or  debate.  To  this  motley  group  of  the  Agora,  St.  Paul  made 
known  the  two  great  subjects  he  had  proclaimed  from  city  to  city.  He 
spoke  aloud  of  ^^  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection,"  * — of  that  Name  which  is 

1  See  tbore,  p.  911,  and  the  note.  *  See  above,  p.  306.    It  if,  of  ooarao,  im- 

'  Between  the  risits  of  St.  Panl  and  Pan-  noesible  to  prore  that  Cimon'i  plane-treee  were 

MiniaB,  HadrifMi  made  Tast  additionf  to  the  toooeeded  bj  others ;  bota  bonlerard  is  oom- 

buildings  of  Athens,  and  gare  lai*ge  endow-  moolj  renewed,  when  a  city  reoorers  from  i» 

roents  for  the  purposes  of  education.  disasters. 

>  See  Gibbon,  xl.  "^  For  the  "  Sioa  PaaU!*  Me  above,  p.  Sll. 

^  See  Middleton's  Uft  of  Ckero.  *  See  again  above,  p.  811. 

^  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianaene  wen  stn-  *  Acts  xrii.  18. 

dents  together  at  Athens  from  361   to  888. 
Jnlian  was  there  al  the  ease  time. 
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above  evory  name,  — that  consummation  which  awaits  all  che  generations 
of  men  who  have  successively  passed  into  the  sleep  of  death.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  ^^  daily  "  on  these  subjects  with  those  whom  he  met. 
His  varied  experience  of  men,  and  his  familiarity  with  many  modes  of 
thought,  enabled  him  to  present  these  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest 
attention.  As  regards  the  philosophers,  he  was  providentially  prepared 
for  his  collision  with  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  encountered 
them.^  His  own  native  city  was  a  city  of  philosophers,  and  was  especially 
Tamous  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  for  a  long  line  of  eminent  Stoics, 
and  he  was  doubtless  familiar  with  their  language  and  opinions. 

Two  different  impressions  were  produced  by  St.  Paul's  words  according 
to  the  disposition  of  those  who  heard  him.  Some  said  that  he  was  a 
mere  ^^  babbler," '  and  received  him  with  contemptuous  derision.  Others 
took  a  more  serious  view,  and,  supposing  that  he  was  endeavori^ig  to 
introduce  new  objects  of  worship,'  had  their  curiosity  excited,. and  were 
desirous  to  hear  more.  If  we  suppose  a  distinct  allusion,  in  these  two 
classes,  to  the  two  philosophical  sects  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  Epicureans  were  those  who, 
according  to  their  habit,  received  tlie  new  doctrine  with  ridicule, — 
while  the  Stoics,  ever  tolerant  of  the  popular  mythology,  were  naturally 
willing  to  hear  of  the  new  ^^  demons  "  which  this  foreign  teacher  was 
proposing  to  introduce  among  the  multitude  of  Athenian  gods  and  heroes. 
Or  we  may  imagine  that  the  two  classes  denote  the  philosophers  on  the 
one  hand,  who  heard  with  scorn  the  teaching  of  a  Jewish  stranger 
untrained  in  the  language  of  the  schools, —  and  the  vulgar  crowd  on  the 
other,  who  would  easily  entertain  suspicion  (as  in  the  case  of  Socrates) 
against  any  one  seeking  to  cast  dishonor  on  the  national  divinities,  or 
would  at  least  be  curious  to  hear  more  of  this  foreign  and  new  religion. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  make  any  such  definite  distinction 
between  those  who  derided  and  those  who  listened.  Two  such  classes 
are  usually  found  among  those  to  whom  truth  is  presented.  When  Paul 
came  among  the  Athenians,  he  came  ^^  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  and  to  some  of  the  ^^  Greeks  "  who  heard  him  the  Gospel  was 

^  See  Ch.  IIL  p.  98.    Two  of  the  moft  temptilile  and  worthlets  person."    Or,  from 

influential  of  the  second  generation  of  Stoics  the  perpetual  chattering  or  chirping  of  such 

were  Antipater  of  Tanns  and  Zeno  of  Tar-  birds,  the  word  nuy  denote  an  idle  "  babbler." 

SOS.    Chrysippns  also  is  said  bj  Strabo  to  *  Acts  xtiL  18.    These  are  the  yerj  words 

hare  been  a  natire  of  the  same  place.  used  in  the  aocnsation  against  Socrates.    The 

'  The  Greek  word  here  means  properly  a  term  "demon"  is  probably  here  used  quite 

bird  that  picks  up  seeds  from  the  ground,  and  generally.     This  is  the  only  place  where  it 

it  is  so  used  in  the  Birdi  of  Aristophanes,  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    See  the 

Hence,  secondarily,  it  nuy  mean  a  pauper  remarks  which  hare  been  made  before  on  this 

who  prowls  about  the  marl^t-place,  or  a  para-  aubjeet,  pp.  S57-860. 
site  who  Utos  by  his  wits,  and  hence  **  a  con- 
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^^  foolishness  ;  "  ^  while  in  others  there  was  at  least  that  coriositj  which  it 
sometimes  made  the  path  whereby  the  highest  truth  enters  the  mind ;  and 
they  sought  to  have  a  fuller  and  more  deliberate  exposition  of  the  myste- 
rious subjects,  which  now  for  the  first  time  had  been  brought  before  their 
attention. 

The  place  to  which  they  took  him  was  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Areopagus,  where  the  most  awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat  from  time 
immemorial,  to  pass  sentence  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  to  decide  the 
most  solemn  questions  connected  with  religion.  The  judges  sat  in  the 
open  air,  upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  on  a  platform  which  was 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  immediately  from  the  Agora.'  On 
this  spot  a  long  series  of  awful  causes,  connected  with  crime  and  religion, 
had  been  determined,  beginning  with  the  legendary  trial  of  Mars,  which 
gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  ^'  Mars'  Hill."  A  temple  of  the  god,*  as  we 
have  seen,  was  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence ;  and  an  additional  solemnity 
was  given  to  the  place  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies,^  in  a  broken  cleft 
of  the  rock,  immediately  below  the  judges'  seats.  Even  in  the  political 
decay  of  Athens,  this  spot  and  this  court  were  regarded  by  the  people 
with  superstitious  reverence.*  It  was  a  scene  with  which  the  dread  recol- 
lections of  centuries  were  associated.  It  was  a  place  of  silent  awe  in  the 
midst  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  city.  Those  who  withdrew  to  the  Areopar 
gus  from  the  Agora,  came,  as  it  were,  into  the  presence  of  a  higher  power. 
No  place  in  Athens  was  so  suitable  for  a  discourse  upon  the  mysteries  of 
religion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  St  Paul's  discourse  on  the 
Areopagus  as  a  formal  defence,  in  a  trial  before  the  court.*    The  whole 

1  See  1  Cor.  i.  IS-ii.  6.  and  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Enmenides  men- 

'  The  number  of  stepe  ia  lixteen*    See  tioned  below. 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  73.    *'  Six-  *  This  temple  was  on  the  southern  slope 

teen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  at  its  south-  of  the   Areopagus,   immediately   aboT»   the 

east  angle,  lead  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Areopa-  Agora,  near  the  Eponymi  and  the  statne  of 

gns  ftom  the  ralley  of  the  Agora,  which  lies  Demosthenes. 

between  it  and  the  Pnyx.    This  angle  seems  *  In  harmony  with  the  euphemistic  titles 

to  be  the  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ooun-  giTen  by  the  Athenians  to  these  dread  god- 

cil  of  the  Areopagus  sat.    Immediately  above  desses,  Pausanias  says  diat  their  statiMs  in 

the  steps,  on  the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  bench  this  place  had  nothing  ferocious  in  their  as- 

of  stone  excavated  in  the   limestone   rock,  pect.    The  proximity  of  this  sanctnaiy  ta  the 

forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a  Areopagite  court  must  have  tended  to  ^:tve 

triclinium :  it  faces  the  south :  on  its  east  and  additional  solemnity  to  the  place, 
west  side  is  a  raised  block :  the  former  may,  ^  In  some  respects  it  seems  that  the  inflo- 

perbaps,  have  been  the  tribunal,  the  two  lat-  ence  of  the  court  was  increased  under  the 

tcr  the   rude   stones  which    Pausanias   saw  Romans. 

here,  and  which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  *  Some    are   of    opinion    that    he    was 

assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  forcibly  apprehended  and  put  on  a  formal 

the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried  in  trial.    It  may  be  argued  that,  if  a  public  ad- 

this  court."    The  stone  seats  are  intermediate  dress  was  all  that  was  required,  the  Pnyx 

in  position  to  the  sites  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  would  have  been  more  suitable  than  the  Araop- 
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aspect  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse 
itself,  militate  against  this  supposition.  The  words,  half  derisive,  half 
courteous,  addressed  to  the  Apostle  before  he  spoke  to  his  audience, 
"  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine  is  ?  **  are  not  like  the  words  which 
would  have  been  addressed  to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  still  more  unlike 
a  judge's  sentence  are  the  words  with  which  he  was  dismissed  at  the 
conclusion,  "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter," '  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  speech  itself  of  a  really  apologetic  character,  as  any  one 
may  perceive,  on  comparing  it  with  the  defence  of  Socrates.  Moreover, 
the  verse  *  which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  Athenian  love  of  novelty  and  ex- 
citement is  so  introduced,  as  to  imply  that  curiosity  was  the  motive  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  We  may,  indeed,  admit  that  there  was  something  of  a 
mock  solemnity  in  this  adjournment  from  the  Agora  to  the  Areopagus. 
Tlie  Athenians  took  the  Apostle  from  tlie  tumult  of  public  discussion,  to 
the  place  which  was  at  once  most  convenient  and  most  appropriate. 
There  was  every  thing  in  the  place  to  incline  the  auditors,  so  far  as  they 
were  seriously  disposed  at  all,  to  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  attention.  It 
is  probable  that  Dionysius,'  with  other  Areopagites,  were  on  the  judicial 
seats.  And  a  vague  recollection  oi  the  dread  thoughts  associated  by 
poetry  and  tradition  with  the  Hill  oi  Mars  may  have  solemnized  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  who  crowded  up  the  stone  steps  with  the  Apostle, 
and  clustered  round  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  hear  his  announcement  of 
the  new  divinities. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity 
vrhich  seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  familiar 
«rith  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Whether  we  contrast  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  man  who  spoke,  with  the  frivolous  character  of  those 
who  surrounded  him,  —  or  compare  the  certain  truth  and  awful  meaning 
of  the  Gk>spel  he  revealed,  with  the  worthless  polytheism  which  had 
made  Athens  a  proverb  in  the  earth, — or  even  think  of  the  mere  words 
uttered  that  day  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  on  the  summit  of  Mars'  Hill, 
in  connection  with  the  objects  of  art,  temples,  statues,  and  altars,  which 

igns.     Bat  we  need  not  tnppoee  the  crowd  *  There  if  indeed  an  apparent  resemblanoe 

tboat  St.  Paul  to  have  been  Terj  gnat;  and  between  Acts  xriL  S3  and  Acts  zzIt.  S5»  hot 

duragh  the  Pnyx  might  be  eqnalljr  aoceisible  eren  in  the  latter  passage  Felix  is  rather  set 

from  the  Agora,  and  more  conrenient  for  a  ting  aside  an  irksome  snbject  than  giTing  a 

general  address,  the  Areopagus  was  more  <9>-  jodidal  decision. 
pnpnale  for  a  discourse  upon  religion.    We  *  Acts  zriL  31. 

are  disposed,  too,  to  laj  great  stress  on  the  *  Tradition  sajs  that  he  was  the  first  Inshop 

▼erse  (21)  which  speaks  of  the  curiosity  of  the  of  Athens.    The  writings  attributed  to  him, 

Athenians.    Unless  it  were  meant  to  be  em-  which  were  once  so  ikmons,  are  now  acknowl- 

phatic,  it  would  almost  hare  the  appearance  edged  to  be  spurious, 
of  an  interpolation.    The  phrase  in  t.  19  is  a 
word  of  general  import.    See  Acts  ix.  37. 
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stood  round  on  everj  side, — we  feel  that  .the  moment  was,  and  waf» 
intended  to  be,  full  of  the  most  impressive  teaching  for  every  age  of  the 
world.  Close  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  was  the  Temple  of  Mars.  The 
sanctuary  ^^  of  the  Eumenides  was  immediately  below  him ;  the  Parthenon 
of  Minerva  facing  him  above.  Their  presence  seemed  to  challenge  the 
assertion  in  which  he  declared  here,  that  in  temples  made  with  hands  ih$ 
Deity  does  not  dwelL  In  front  of  him,  towering  from  its  pedestal  on  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis, — as  the  Borromeau  Colossus,  which  at  this  day, 
with  outstretched  hand,  gives  its  benediction  to  the  low  village  of  Arena ; 
or  as  the  brazen  statue  of  the  armed  angel,  which  from  the  Bunmiit  of 
the  Castle  S.  Angelo  spreads  its  wings  over  the  city  of  Rome,  —  was  the 
bronze  Colossus  of  Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  helmet,  as  the 
champion  of  Athens.  Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade,  he  pronounced 
that  the  Deity  was  not  to  be  likened  either  to  that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  or 
to  other  forms  in  gold^  silver^  or  etane,  graven  by  art,  and  man^s  devieCj 
which  peopled  the  scene  before  him."  ^  Wherever  his  eye  was  turned,  it 
saw  a  succession  of  such  statues  and  buildings  in  every  variety  of  form 
and  situation.  On  the  rocky  ledges  on  the  south  side  of  the  AcropoUs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  the  Agora,  were  the  ^^  objects  of  devo- 
tion "  already  described.  And  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  which 
are  equally  visible  from  the  Areopagus,  on  the  level  spaces,  and  on  every 
eminence,  were  similar  objects,  to  which  we  have  made  no  allusion,  — 
and  especially  that  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  national  hero,  which  remains 
in  unimpaired  beauty,  to  enable  us  to  imagine  what  Athens  was  when 
this  temple  was  only  one  among  the  many  ornaments  of  that  city,  which 
was  "  crowded  with  idols." 

In  this  scene  St.  Paul  spoke,  probably  in  his  wonted  attitude,'  ^^  stretcli- 
ing  out  bis  hand ; "  his  bodily  aspect  still  showing  what  he  had  suffered 
from  weakness,  toil,  and  pain  ;  *  and  che  traces  of  sadness  and  anxiety 
mingled  on  his  countenance  with  the  expression  of  unshaken  faith. 
Whatever  his  personal  appearance  may  have  been,  we  know  the  words 
which  he  spoke.  And  we  are  struck  with  the  more  admiration,  the  more 
narrowly  we  scrutinize  the  characteristics  of  his  address.  To  defer  for 
the  present  all  consideration  of  its  manifold  adaptations  to  the  various 
characters  of  his  auditors,  we  may  notice  how  truly  it  was  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  emotions  which,  at  the  time,  had  possession  of  his  soul.  The 
mouth  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart.  With  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  eloquence  he  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  which  had  been 

1  Wordsworth's  Athmi  and  AtUca,  p.  77.  >  See  p.  155  and  the  note. 

The  word  "graren"  (Acts  xviL  S9)  should  be  *  See  the  acooont  of  what  tock  plaed  al 

noticed.     The  Apostle  was  snnounded   by      Phflippi,  and  compare  p.  SSI . 
tculpiurt  as  well  as  b^  temples.  ^  _ 
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excited  by  all  that  he  had  seen  around  him  in  Athens.  We  observe, 
also,  how  the  whole  course  of  the  oration  was  regulated  bj  his  own 
peculiar  prudence.  He  was  placed  in  a  position,  when  he  might  easily 
have  been  insnared  into  the  use  of  words  which  would  have  brought 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  all  the  city.  Had  he  begun  by 
attacking  the  national  gods  in  the  midst  of  their  sanctuaries  and  with 
the  Areopagites  on  the  seats  near  him,  he  would  have  been  in  almost  as 
great  danger  as  Socrates  before  him.  Yet  he  not  only  avoids  the 
snare,  but  uses  the  very  difficulty  of  his  position  to  make  a  road  to 
the  convictions  of  those  who  heard  him.  He  becomes  a  Heathen  to  the 
Heathen.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is  introducing  new  divinities.  He 
rather  implies  the  contrary,  and  gently  draws  his  hearers  away  from 
polytheism  by  telling  them  that  he  was  making  known  the  Gk>d  whom 
they  themselves  were  ignorantly  endeavoring  to  worship.  And  if  the 
speech  is  characterized  by  St.  Paul's  prudence,  it  is  marked  by  that 
wisdom  of  his  Divine  Master,  which  is  the  pattern  of  all  Christian  teach- 
ing. As  our  Blessed  Lord  used  tlie  tribute-money  for  the  instruction 
of  His  disciples,  and  drew  living  lessons  from  the  water  in  the  well  of 
Samaria,  so  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  employed  the  familiar  objects  of 
Athenian  life  to  tell  them  of  what  was  close  to  them,  and  yet  they  knew 
DOt.  He  had  carefully  observed  the  outward  appearance  of  the  city. 
He  had  seen  an  altar  with  an  expressive,  though  humiliating,  inscrip- 
tion. And,  using  this  inscription  as  a  text,^  he  spoke  to  them,  as  follows, 
the  Words  of  Eternal  Wisdom. 

TYieir  mittfs  to       ^^  ^^^  ^^  Athcus,  all  things  which  I  behold  bear  wit-  Aon 
60D8  prore    noss  to  your  carefulness  in  religion.'    For    as    I    passed  2S 

both  tbefr  desire  "^  r  ^m 

{heTr^teSSnwlS  t^rough  your  city,  and  beheld  the  objects  of  your  wor-  28 
inwonhipptng.  ^^^^^  J  fo^md  amougst  them  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
TO  THE*  UNKNOWN  GOD.    Whom,  therefore,  ye  worship,  though  ye 
know  Him  not,  Him  declare  I  imto  you. 

1  The  altar  erected  to  Fit^,  aboTe  alluded  *  Althoagh  there  ia  no  article  before  the 

to»  was  once  used  in  a  limilar  manner.    The  a4iectiTe,  jet  we  need  not  scrapie  to  retain 

Athenians  were  aboat  to  introdoce  gladiatorial  the  definite  article  of  the  Authorized  Version ; 

■hows,  and  Demonaz  the  Cynic  said :  "  Do  for  althoogh,  if  we  take  the  expression  bj  it- 

not  do  this  till  yon  hare  first  thrown  down  self,  **  AN  IJDknown  God  "  woold  be  a  more 

the  altar  of  Pity."  correct  translation,  yet  if  we  consider   the 

^  The  mistranslation  of  this  Terse  in  the  probable  origin  (see  above)  of  these  altars 

Antborized  Version  is  much  to  be  regretted,  erected  to  unknown  gods  it  will  be  erident 

becanse  it  entiiely  destroys  the  graceful  cour-  that  "  To  THE  Unknown  God  "  would  be 

tesy  of  St.  Paul's  opening  address,  and  repre-  quite  as  near  the  sense  of  the  inscription  upon 

sents  him  as  beginning  his  speech  by  offending  any  particular  one  of  such  altars.    Each  par- 

his  andience.  ticular  altar  was  devoted  to  the  unknown  god 
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24  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  tbinffs  therein,  seeine:  oo«i  dweiunot 

^  '  ^   In  the  tonplea 

that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  tern-  Si.nwn2iSr* 

25  pies  made  with  hands.^    Neither  is  He  served  by  the  bands  uScnl^^ 
of  men,  as  though  He  needed  any  thing;  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  unto 

26  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  And  He  made  of  one  blood '  all  the 
nations  of  mankind,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and 
ordained  to  each  the  appointed  seasons  of  their  existence,  and  the 

27  bounds  of  their  habitation.    That  they  should  seek  (Jod,*  Jf  J^,^^J*" 
if    haply    they    might    feel    after   Him    and    find   Him,  SsS?^ 
though   He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  for  in  Him  into  the  foiuet 

®  ^  *  of  Idolatry, 

28  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;   as  certain  also  of  Xi^M^^J^ 
your  own  poets  ^  have  said,  f^uuM?^^ 

^*  For  we  are  also  His  ofbpring.'' 

29  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  of&pring  of  Gkxl,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Gk>dhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by 
the  art  and  device  of  man. 

M  Howbeit,  those  past  times  of  ignorance  God  hath  over-  toSk^&S^ 
looked:*  but  now  He  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  tbew^Tidto 

prcperefor 

81  repent,  because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  ^rijt'ijodr 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  Ifan  whom  He  hath  ordained ; 

lo  wtMMn  it  properl/  belonged,  though  which  *  The  quotation  if  iW>m  Antnt,  a  Greelc 

of  the  godf  it  might  be  the  dedicator  knew  poet>  who  waa  a  natire  of  Cilicia;  a  dmim- 

not  stance  which  wonld,  perhaps,  aooonnt  for  St. 

^  Here  again  (as  al  Antioch  in  Pisidia)  Paul's   fiuniliarity  with   his   writings.     His 

we  find  St.  Paul  employing  the  rerj  words  of  astronomical  poems  wens  so  celebrated,  that 

St.  Stephen.    Acts  viL  4S.  Grid  declares  his  fiune  will  lire  as  long  as  the 

*  "(y  eiM  blood;"  ezdoding  the  boastful  sun  and  moon  endure.  How  little  did  the 
assumpdon  of  a  diflforent  origin  claimed  bj  the  Athenian  audience  imagine  that  the  poet's  im- 
Qreeks  for  themselres  orer  the  barbarians.  It  mortality  would  really  be  owing  to  the  quota- 
Is  not  necessary  to  take  the  words  together  so  tion  made  by  the  despised  prorindal  who  ad- 
as  to  mean  "  Ho  eauoed  to  dweU,**  as  some  in-  dressed  them  1  Nearly  the  same  words  occur 
terpreters  maintain.  also  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes.    [See  p.  5,  n. 

*  The  readhig  of  MSS.  A.  B.  G.  H.  &c  S,  and  p.  818,  n.  4.  The  opening  lines  of 
("God,"  not  "Lord  ")  is  the  best  this  hymn  hare  been  thus  translated:* 

**  Tlwu,  who  amid  the  Immortels  art  thronM  the  highest  In  gloiy, 
Giver  and  Lord  of  life,  who  by  law  diipoeeet  of  aU  thingi. 
Known  by  many  a  name,  yet  One  Almighty  forever, 
Hsll,  O  Zenil  fbr  to  Thee  ehoold  eseh  mortal  voice  be  uplllled: 
Cykprifii^  orstM  too  q^^Mne,  we  and  all  that  in  mortal  around  OS.*  ■.] 

*  See  notes  upon  St  Paul's  speech  at  Lys-  phor  as  "  winked  al"  is  to  be  found  in  iSbm 
tm.    It  should  he  observed  that  no  such  meta-      orig:inal. 
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chriat'amissioii  wberoof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,'  in  that  He  hath 
resurraetioii.     raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

St.  Paul  was  here  suddenly  interrupted,  as  was  no  doubt  frequentlj 
the  case  with  his  speeches  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Some  of  those 
who  listened  broke  out  into  laughter  and  derision.  The  doctrine  of  the 
^^  resurrection  "  was  to  them  ridiculous,  as  the  notion  of  equal  religious 
rights  with  the  ^^  Gentiles  "  was  offensive  and  intolerable  to  the  Hebrew 
audience  at  Jerusalem.'  Others  of  those  who  were  present  on  the  Are* 
opagus  said,  with  courteous  indifference,  that  they  would  "  hear  him  again 
on  liie  subject."  The  words  were  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  Felix,  who  had 
no  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  who  waited  for  "  a 
convenient  season."  Thus,  amidst  the  derision  of  some,  and  the 
indifference  of  others,'  St.  Paul  was  dismissed,  and  the  assembly  dis- 
persed. 

But  though  the  Apostle  ^^  departed  "  thus  ^^  from  among  them,"  and 
though  most  of  his  hearers  appeared  to  be  unimpressed,  yet  many  of 
them  may  have  carried  away  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  truth,  destined 
to  grow  up  into  the  maturity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  We  can- 
not fail  to  notice  how  the  sentences  of  this  interrupted  speech  are  con- 
structed to  meet  the  cases  in^  succession  of  every  class  of  which  the 
audience  was  composed.  Each  word  in  the  address  is  adapted  at  once  to 
win  and  to  rebuke.  The  Athenians  were  proud  of  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  origin  of  their  race  and  the  home  where  they  dwelt.  St. 
Paul  tells  them  that  he  was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  their  city ;  but  he 
shows  them  that  the  place  and  the  time  appointed  for  each  nation's 
existence  are  parts  of  one  great  scheme  of  Providence,  and  that  one 
God  is  the  common  Father  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  For  the  general 
and  more  ignorant  population,  some  of  whom  were  doubtless  listening,  a 
word  of  approbation  is  bestowed  on  the  care  they  gave  to  the  highest  of 
all  concerns ;  but  they  are  admonished  that  idolatry  degrades  all  wor- 
ship, and  leads  men  away  from  true  notions  of  the  Deity.  That  more 
educated  and  more  imaginative  class  of  hearers,  who  delighted  in  the 
diversified  mythology  which  personified  the  operations  of  nature  and 
localized  the  divine  presence^  in  sanctuaries  adorned  by  poetry  and  art, 
are  led  from  the  thought  of  their  &vorite  shrines  and  customary  sacri- 


^  Obeerre  the  ooinddenoe  between   this  *  The  sacred  grottoes  in  the  rocks  within 

sentiment  and  that  in  Bom.  L  4.  riew  from  the  Areopagus  should  be  remem- 

*  Acts  zxii.  88.  bered,  as  well  as  the  temples,  &e.    See  Words- 

*  Some  commentators  find  again  in  these  worth, 
two  classes  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.    It  is 

not  necessary  to  make  so  precise  a  diTision. 
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fices,  to  views  of  that  awful  Being  who  is  the  Lord  of  heavea  and  earth, 
and  the  one  Author  of  universal  life.  ^^  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  this 
high  view  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  philosopher  of  the  Garden,  as  well 
as  of  the  Porch,  might  listen  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It  soared, 
indeed,  high  above  the  vulgar  religion ;  but  in  the  lofty  and  serene  Deity, 
who  disdained  to  dwell  in  the  earthly  temple,  and  needed  nothing  from 
the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might  almost  suppose  that  he  heard  the 
language  of  his  own  teacher.  But  the  next  sentence,  which  asserted  the 
providence  of  God  as  the  active,  creative  energy, —  as  the  conservative, 
the  ruling,  the  ordaining  principle,  —  annihilated  at  once  the  atomic 
theory,  and  the  government  of  blind  chance,  to  which  Epicurus  ascribed 
the  origin  and  preservation  of  the  universe."^  And  when  the  Stoic 
heard  the  Apostle  say  that  we  ought  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Deity  without  the  intervention  of  earthly  objects,  and  that  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  in  Him  —  it  might  have  seemed  like  an  echo 
of  his  own  thought' — until  the  proud  philosopher  learnt  that  it  was 
no  pantheistic  diffusion  of  power  and  order  of  which  the  Apostle  spoke, 
but  a  living  centre  of  government  and  love  —  that  the  world  was  ruled, 
not  by  the  iron  necessity  of  Fate,  but  by  the  providence  of  a  personal 
God  —  and  tliat  from  the  proudest  philosopher  repentance  and  meek 
submission  were  sternly  exacted.  Above  all,  we  are  called  upon  to 
notice  how  the  attention  of  the  whole  audience  is  concentred  at  the 
last  upon  Jesus  Christ,  though  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  whole 
speech.  Before  St.  Paul  was  taken  to  the  Areopagus,  he  had  been 
preaching  ^'  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ; " '  and  though  his  discourse  was 
interrupted,  this  was  the  last  impression  he  left  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  him.  And  the  impression  was  such  as  not  merely  to  excite 
or  gratify  an  intellectual  curiosity,  but  to  startle  and  search  the  con- 
science. Not  only  had  a  revival  from  the  dead  been  granted  to  that  man 
whom  God  had  ordained  —  but  a  day  had  been  appointed  on  which  by 
Him  the  world  must  be  judged  in  righteousness. 

Of  the  immediate  results  of  this  speech  we  have  no  further  knowledge, 
than  that  Dionysius,^  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  and  a  woman 
whose  name  was  Damaris,*  with  some  others,  were  induced  to  join 
themselves  to  the  Apostle,  and  became  converts  to  Christianity.    How 

1  MUman's  History  of  Christianity,  Tol.  ii.  *  Acts  xrii.  IS. 

p.  18.      See  his  obsenrations  on  the  whole  *  See  abore,  p.  825,  n.  8. 

speech.     He  remarks,  in  m  note,  the  ooind-  *  Nothing  is  known  of  Damans.     Bat, 

dence  of  St.  Paul's  "  needing  nothing  "  with  considering  the  seclusion  of  the  Qnek  women, 

the  "  nihil  indiga  nostri  "  of  the  Epicurean  the  mention  of  her  name,  and  apparently  ia 

Lucretius.  connection  with  the  crowd  on  the  Areopagoa. 

'  This  strikes  us  the  more  forcibly  if  the  quo-  is  remarkable, 
tation  is  from  the  Stole  Cleanthea.   See  abore 
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long  St  Paul  staid  in  Athens,  and  with  what  success,  cannot  possibly 
be  determined.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  driven  awaj  by  any 
tumult  or  persecution.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  he  waited  for  some 
time  at  Athens,  till  Silas  and  Timotheus  should  join  him ;  and  there  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  latter  of  these  companions  did  rejoin 
him  in  Athens,  and  was  despatched  again  forthwith  to  Macedonia.^  The 
Apostle  himself  remained  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  its  capital  on  the  Isthmus.  He  inferred,  or  it  was  revealed  to 
him,  that  the  Gospel  would  meet  with  a  more  cordial  reception  there 
than  at  Athens.  And  it  is  a  serious  and  instructive  fact  that  the  mer- 
cantile  populations  of  Thessalonica  and  Corinth  received  the  message  of 
God  with  greater  readiness  than  the  highly  educated  and  polished  Athe- 
nians. Two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  two  to  the  Corinthians, 
remain  to  attest  the  flourishing  state  of  those  Churches.  But  we  possess 
no  letter  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians ;  and  we  do  not  read  that 
he  was  ever  in  Athens  again.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  results  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Athens,  its  real  fruits  are  those  which  remain  to  us  still.  That  speech 
on  the  Areopagus  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  first  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  To  make  a  sacred  application  of  the  words 
uiedby  the  Athenian  historian,'  it  was  ^^  no  mere  efibrt  for  the  moment," 
but  it  is  a  ^^  perpetual  possession,"  wherein  the  Church  finds  ever-fresh 
supplies  of  wisdom  and  guidance.  It  is  in  Athens  we  learn  what  is  the  > 
highest  point  to  which  unassisted  human  nature  can  attain  ;  and  here  we  I 
learn  also  the  language  which  the  Gospel  addresses  to  a  man  on  his^ 
proudest  eminence  of  unaided  strength.  Gk)d,  in  His  providence,  has 
preserved  to  us,  in  fullest  profusion,  the  literature  which  unfolds  to  us  all 
the  life  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  its  glory  and  its  shame ;  and  He  has 
ordained  that  one  conspicuous  passage  in  the  Holy  Volume  should  be  the 
speech,  in  which  His  servant  addressed  that  people  as  ignorant  idolaters, 
called  them  to  repentance,  and  warned  them  of  judgment  *  And  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  profane,  if  we  trace  to  the  same  Divine  Providence  the 
preservation  of  the  very  imagery  which  surrounded  the  speaker  —  not 
only  the  sea,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  sky,  which  chsmge  not  with  the 
decay  of  nations — but  even  the  very  temples,  which  remain,  after  wars 
and  revolutions,  on  their  ancient  pedestals  in  astonishing  perfection.    We 

1  See  1  Tbesfl.  iii.  1.    For  the  morements  flourishing  there  af  ever.    The  ChriBtiaxi  oom- 

of  Silftt  and  Timotheos  abont  this  time,  see  mnnitj  seems  at  one  time  to  haTe  been  entirely 

the  note  at  p.  33S.  dispersed,  and  to  have  been  collected  again 

*  The  ehvttch  of  Athens  appears  to  have  aboat  a-d.  165.    See  Leake,  p.  6^. 

been  long  in  a  Terj  weak  state.    In  the  time  '  Thoc.  i.  28. 
of  the  Antonines,  Paganism  was  almost  as 
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are  tkus  provided  with  a  poetic  and  jet  a  truthful  commentary  on  tho 
words  that  were  spoken  once  for  all  at  Athens ;  and  Art  and  Nature  have 
been  commissioned  from  above  to  enframe  the  portrait  of  that  Apostle, 
who  stands  forever  on  the  Areopagus  as  the  teacdier  of  the  Gtentiles. 
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Letten  to  Thesiakmica  written  ftom  Corinth.  *  Ezpnlsion  of  the  Jewi  ftom  Borne.— Aqnilil 
and  Priscilla.  —  St.  Panl'f  Lebon.  —  ArriTal  of  Timothys  and  Sflas.— FM  Epude  to  tkt 
ThenalomanM,  —  St.  Panl  is  opposed  bj  the  Jews,  and  tarns  to  the  Qentilee.^His  Vision.— - 
Second  Epude  to  lAe  Thnadlomam.  —  Continned  residence  in  Corinth. 

WHEN  St.  Paul  went  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  he  entered  on  a  scene 
very  different  from  that  which  he  had  left.  It  is  not  merely  that 
his  residence  was  transferred  from  a  free  Gbiieek  city  to  a  Roman  colony ; 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  moving  from  Thessalonica  to 
Philippi.*  His  present  journey  took  him  from  a  quiet  provincial  town 
to  the  busy  metropolis  of  a  province,  and  from  the  seclusion  of  an  ancient 
university  to  the  seat  of  government  and  trade.'  Once  there  had  been  si 
time,  in  the  flourishing  age  of  the  Greek  republics,  when  Athens  ha4 
been  politically  greater  than  Corinth :  but  now  that  the  little  territories 
of  the  Levantine  cities  were  fused  into  the  larger  poUtical  divisions  of 
the  empire,  Athens  had  only  the  memory  of  its  pre-eminence,  while 
Corinth  held  the  keys  of  commerce  and  swarmed  with  a  crowded  popu- 
lation. Both  cities  had  recently  experienced  severe  vicissitudes,  but  a 
spell  was  on  the  fortunes  of  the  former,  and  its  character  remained  more 
entirely  Greek  than  that  of  any  other  place  :•  while  the  latter  rose  from 
its  ruins,  a  new  and  splendid  city,  on  the  Isthmus  between  its  two  seas, 
where  a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Jews  gradually  united  themselves  with 
the  military  colonists  sent  by  Julius  Cesar  from  Italy ,^  and  were  kept  in 
order  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman  proconsul.* 

The  connection  of  Corinth  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and  the  early  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  is  00  dose  and  eventful,  that  no  student  of  Holy 

1  8ee  aboire,  p.  28S.  Jnlins  Cftsar  established  the  dtjr  on  the  Isth- 

'  A  jonmej  in  the  first  centoiy  from  Ath-  mns,  in  the  form  of  a  colony ;  and  the  mer- 

ens  to  Corinth  might  almost  be  compared  to  a  candle  population  flocked  back  to  their  old 

joomejr,  in  the  eighteenth,  firom  Oxford  to  place ;  so  Aat  Corinth  rose  with  great  rapidity* 

London.    For  the  probabilities  of  St  Paul's  till  it  was  a  city  of  the  second  rank  in  tot 

sctnal  route,  see  notes  on  p.  S56.  Empire.    The  historical  details  will  be  giren 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter  on  Athens.  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Corinth  was  *  Acts  xriiL  12  shows  that  the  province  of 
entirely  destroyed.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  trar-  Achaia  was  proconsular.  See,  under  Cyprus, 
elling,  not  by  Corinth,  but  by  Athens.    But  |^.  129-lSl. 
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Writ  ought  to  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  as  correct  and  clear  an  idea 
as  possible  of  its  social  condition,  and  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  At 
present  another  topic  demands  our  chief  attention.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  that  point  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  when  his  first  Epistles  were  written. 
This  fact  is  ascertained,  not  by  any  direct  statements  either  in  the  Acts 
or  the  Epistles  themselves,  but  by  circumstantial  evidence  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  these  documents  with  one  another.^  Such  a  comparison 
enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  Apostle's  mind,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth^ 
was  still  turning  with  affection  and  anxiety  towards  his  converts  at  Thes- 
salonica.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  labors  at  the  Isthmus,  his  thoiights 
were  continually  with  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia ;  and  though 
the  narrative'  tells  us  only  of  his  tent-making  and  preaching  in  the 
metropolis  of  Achaia,  we  discover,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  that  the  Letters  to 
the  Thessalonians  were  written  at  this  particular  crisis.  It  would  be 
interesting,  in  the  case  of  any  man  whose  biography  has  been  thought 
worth  preserving,  to  find  that  letters  full  of  love  and  wisdom  had  been 
written  at  a  time  when  no  traces  would  have  been  discoverable,  except 
in  the  letters  themselves,  of  the  thoughts  which  had  been  occupying  the 
writer's  mind.  Such  unexpected  association  of  the  actions  done  in  one 
place  with  affection  retained  towards  another,  always  seems  to  add  to 
our  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  whose  history  we  may  be  studying, 
and  to  our  interest  in  the  pursuits  which  were  the  occupation  of  his  life. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  case  of  the  fir%t  Christian  correspondence^ 
which  has  been  preserved  to  the  Church.  Such  has  ever  been  the  influ- 
ence of  letter-writing,  —  its  power  in  bringing  those  who  are  distant 
near  to  one  another,  and  reconciling  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
estranged ;  —  such  especially  has  been  the  influence  of  Christian  letters 
in  developing  the  growth  of  faith  and  love,  and  binding  together  the  dis- 
located members  of  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  in  making  each  generation 
in  succession  the  teacher  of  the  next,  —  that  we  have  good  reason  to  take 
these  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  as  the  one  chief  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  The  earliest  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Corinth  must 
first  be  mentioned :  but  for  this  a  few  pages  will  suffice. 

The  reasons  which  determined  St.  Paul  to  come  to  Corinth  (over  and 
above  the  discouragement  he  seems  to  have  met  with  in  Athens)  were, 
probably,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  large  mercantile  city,  in 
immediate  connection  with  Rome  and  the  West  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  Thessalonica  and  Ephesus  in  the  ^gean,  and  with  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  the  East*    The  Gospel  once  established  m  Corinth,  would 


^  See  the  arguments  below,  p.  840,  n.  6.  *  For  ftill  details,  see  the  next  diapHir 

«  Acts  xviiL  1-4. 
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rapidly  spread  everywhere.  And,  again^  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
city,  the  Jews  established  there  were  numerous.  Communities  of  scat- 
tered Israelites  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  Acfaaia, — 
in  Athens,  as  we  have  recently  seen,*  —  in  Argos,  as  we  learn  from  Philo, 
—  in  Boeotia  and  Euboea.  But  their  chief  settlement  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  that  city,  which  not  only  gave  opportunities  of  trade  by 
laud  along  the  Isthmus  between  the  Morea  and  the  Continent,  but  received 
in  its  two  harbors  the  ships  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas.  A  religion 
which  was  first  to  be  planted  in  the  Synagogue,  and  was  thence  intended 
to  scatter  its  seeds  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  could  nowhere  find  a  more 
favorable  soil  than  among  the  Hebrew  families  at  Corinth.' 

At  this  particular  time  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Jews  in  the  city 
than  usual ;  for  they  had  lately  been  banished  from  Bome  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.'  The  history  of  this  edict  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  But  there  are  abundant  passages  in  the  contemporary  Hea- 
then writers  which  show  the  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  the  Jews 
were  regarded.^  Notwithstanding  the  general  toleration,  they  were 
violently  persecuted  by  three  successive  Emperors ;  *  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  identifying  the  edict  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  with  that  alluded 
to  by  Suetonius,  who  says  that  Claudius  drove  the  Jews  from  Bome  be- 
cause they  were  incessantly  raising  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain 
CTirestvs.^  Much  has  been  written  concerning  this  sentence  of  the 
biographer  of  the  C»sars.  Some  have  held  that  there  was  really  a  Jew 
called  Chrestus,  who  had  excited  political  disturbances,  others  that  the 
name  is  used  by  mistake  for  Christus,  and  that  the  disturbances  had 
arisen  from  the  Jewish  expectations  concerning  the  Messiah,  or  Christ. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  last  opinion  is  partially  true ;  but  that  we  must 
trace  this  luovement  not  merely  to  tlie  vague  Messianic  idea  entertained 
by  the  Jews,  but  to  the  events  which  followed  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  Christ.  We  have  seen  how  the  first  progress  of  Christianity  had  been 
the  occasion  of  tumult  among  the  Jewish  conununities  in  the  provinces  ;  ^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  might  not  have  happened  in  the 
capital  itself.'  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  inaccurate  form  in 
which  the  name  occurs,  when  we  remember  how'loosely  more  careful 

^  See  the  preeedhig  duster,  p.  818.  teciitioii  of  Caliguia  has  been  mentioned  pieri- 

*  See  wbat  has  been  said  abore  on  Theas*-     oosljr,  Ch.  IV.  pp.  102, 103. 

loniea.  *  The  words  are  quoted  p.  262^  n.  2.  Com- 

*  Acu  ZTitt.  2.  pare  p.  287. 

*  Tadtns,  for  instance,  and  JaTenal.  See  ^  In  Asia  Minor  (Ch.VI.),  and  more  espe- 
tbe  qnotation  from  Cicero,  p.  262,  n.  1.                  daily  in  Tbessalonica  and  Beroea  (Ch.  IX.). 

ft  Foor  thousand  Jews  or  Jewish  proseljtes  *  Christianity  must  have  been  more  or  toss 

were  sent  as  conricts  bj  Tibmu$  to  the  island  known  in  Romesince  the  retom  of  the  Italiaa 
of  Sardinia.    The  man  directlj  religions  per-      Jews  from  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
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writers  than  Suetonius  express  themselves  concerning  the  affiurs  of  the 
Jews.'  Ghrestus  was  a  common  name ; '  Ohristus  was  not :  and  we  haye 
a  distinct  statement  by  TertuUian  and  Lactantius'  that  in  their  day  the 
former  was  often  used  for  the  latter.* 

Among  the  Jews  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  bj  Claudius,  and 
had  settled  for  a  time  at  Corinth,  were  two  natiyes  of  Pontus,  whose 
y  names  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla.*  We  have  seen  before  (Ch.  VJil.) 
that  Pontus  denoted  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  we  have  noticed  some  political  facts  which  tended  to  bring 
this  province  into  relations  with  Judsda.*  Though,  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allude  to  this :  for  there  were  Jewish  colonies  over  every 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Jews  from  Pontus 
heard  St.  Peter's  first  sermon^  and  read  his  first  Epistle.*  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were,  perhaps,  of  that  number.  Their  names  have  a  Roman 
form ;  *  and  we  may  conjecture  that  they  were  brought  into  some  con- 
nection with  a  Roman  family,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself.'*  We  find  they  were  on 
the  present  occasion  forced  to  leave  Rome ;  and  we  notice  that  they  are 
afterwards  addressed  ^^  as  residing  there  again  ;  so  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  metropolis  was  their  stated  residence.  Yet  we 
observe  that  they  frequently  travelled ;  and  we  trace  them  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  on  two  distinct  occasions,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  time. 
First,  before  their  return  to  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  18,  26  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19), 
and  again,  shortly  before  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  we 
find  them  at  Ephesus.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to 
as  having  Christian  meetings  in  their  houses,  both  at  Ephesus  and  Rome," 

1  Erea  Tadtus.  of  good  educatioii.      Her  nrnme  appears  in 

*  Moreover,  Chri$tu$  and  Ckrmtu  are  pro-  S  Tim.  ir.  19  (also,  according  to  the  best 
nonnced  alike  in  Romaic  MSS.,   in   Bom.   xrl   3),  under  the   form 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Dean  Ifilman  "  Prisca."  So,  in  Latin  authors,  '  Liria  "  and 
(Hist,  of  Christianity,  I.  p.  430),  who  remai^  «  Lirilla,"  «  Drusa  "  and  "  DrusilK''  are  used 
that  these  tomulte  at  Rome,  excited  by  the  of  the  same  person.  Prisca  is  well  known  as 
mntoal  hostility  of  Jews  and  Christians,  imply  a  Roman  name. 

that  Chrisdanity  most  already  hare  made  con-  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  in  both 

siderable  progress  there.  cases  St  Paul  mentions  the  name  of  Priscflla 

*  Seepp.  Ill,  112,  apdTac.^mi.xT.44.  before  that  of  AqoUa.      This   oonTeys   the 

*  Acts  xviil  S.  impression  that  she  was  the  more  enei^petic 

*  Especially  the  maiiiage  of  P<teno  with  character  of  the  two.  See  the  notice  of  these 
Berenice,  p.  23  and  p.  218.  two   Christians   by   the  Archdeacon   Brans 

7  Acts  iL  9.  (Script,  Biog.),  and  his  remarks  on  the  proba- 

'  1  Pet  i.  1.  ble  usefulness  of  Priscilla  with  reference  lo 

*  See  p.  136,  also  p.  44.  From  the  men-  female  converts,  the  training  of  Deaconesses 
tk>n  of  Priscilla  as  St  Paul's  "fellow-bibor-  Ac    Compare  the  note  on  Rom.  ztL  3. 

er,"  and  as  one  of  the  instructors  of  Apollos,  ^  P.  43.  ^  Rom.  ztL  8. 

we  might  naturally  infer  that  she  was  awoman  ^  Rom.  xri  8 ;  1  Cor.  inrjL  19. 
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we  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  thejwere  possessed  of  some 
considerable  wealth.  The  trade  at  which  thej  labored,  or  which  at  least 
ihej  superintended,  was  the  manufietcture  of  tents,'  the  demand  for 
which  must  have  been  continual  in  that  age  of  travelling, — while  the 
ctUcium^  or  hair-cloth,  of  which  thej  were  made,  could  easily  be  pro- 
cured at  every  large  town  in  the  Levant. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  were  > 
already  Christians  when  they  met  with  St.  Paul.*  Though  it  is  cer-  ^ 
tainly  possible  that  they  may  have  been  converted  at  Borne,  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  this  was  probably  not  the  case.  They  are  simply  classed 
with  the  other  Jews  who  were  expelled  by  CAaudius ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  ^^  came  and  attached  himself  to  them "  ^ 
was  not  because  they  had  a  common  religion,  but  because  they  had  a 
common  trade.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  connection  soon 
resulted  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity.*  The  trade  which  St.  Paul's 
father  had  taught  him  in  his  youth  *  was  thus  made  the  means  of  procur- 
ing him  invaluable  associates  in  the  noblest  work  in  which  man  wab  ever 
engaged.  No  higher  example  can  be  found  of  the  possibility  of  combin- 
ing diligent  labor  in  the  common  things  of  life  with  the  utmost  spiritual- 
ity of  mind.  Those  who  might  have  visited  Aquila  at  Corinth  in  the 
working-hours  would  have  found  St.  Paul  quietly  occupied  with  the 
same  task  as  his  fellow-laborers.  Though  he  knew  the  (Gospel  to  be  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  soul,  he  gave  himself  to  an  ordinary 
trade  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  he  had  no  other  occupation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  maintain  an  honorable  independence ;  and  this,  he 
felt,  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gbspel  he 
came  to  proclaim.''  He  knew  the  obloquy  to  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
exposed,  and  he  prudently  prepared  for  it.  The  highest  motives  instigat- 
ed his  diligence  in  the  commonest  manual  toil.  And  this  toil  was  no 
hinderance  to  that  communion  with  God,  which  was  his  greatest  joy,  and 
the  source  of  all  his  peace.  While  he  ^^  labored,  working  with  his  own 
hands,"  among  the  Corinthians,  as  he  afterwards  reminded  them,*— tin 


^  ICiny  meaniiigs  haye  been  given  by  the  *  Acti  xtUL  2. 

eommenttton  to  the  word,  —  weaTera  of  tap>  *  Thej  were  ChristianB,  ana  able  to  inatmct 

estiy,    saddlen,     mathematical    inBtmment-  others,  when  St  Paol  left  them  at  Ephesne, 

makers,  ropemakers.    But  nothing  is  so  prob-  on  his  royage  ftom  Corinth  to  Syria.    See 

able  as  that  they  were  simply  makers  of  those  Acts  xriii.  18,  26. 

lair-cloth  tents,  which  are  still  in  constant  nse  *  See  p.  44. 

in  the  Lerant    That  they  were  mannflustnrers  ^  See  what  is  said  abore  in  reference  to  his 

of  the  cloth  itself  is  less  likely.  labors  at  Tbessalonica,  pp.  284,  285.     We 

*  An  aoconnt  of  this  cloth  is  given  in  Ch.  shall  meet  with  the  same  snbjeet  again  in  the 

IL  p.  44.    See  p.  150  and  p.  284.  Eiustles  to  the  Corinthians. 

'  See  the  varioos  commentators.  '  1  Cor.  it.  12. 
21 
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his  heart  he  was  prajing  continually,  with  thanksgiving,  on  behalf  of  the 
Thessalonians,  as  he  says  to  them  himself^  in  the  letters  which  he  dictat* 
ed  in  the  intervals  of  his  labor. 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  St.  Paul's  life  at  Corinth.  For  the  second 
scene  we  must  turn  to  the  synagogue.  The  Sabbath '  was  a  day  of  rest. 
On  that  day  the  Jews  laid  aside  their  tent-making  and  their  other  trades, 
and,  amid  the  derision  of  their  Gentile  neighbors,  assembled  in  the  houso 
of  prayer  to  worship  the  God  of  their  ancestors.  There  St.  Paul  spoke 
to  them  of  the  "  mercy  promised  to  their  forefathers,"  and  of  the  "  oath 
sworn  to  Abraham,"  being  "  performed."  There  his  countrymen  listened 
with  incredulity  or  conviction ;  and  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  "  reasoned  " 
with  them,  and  "  endeavored  to  persuade"  *  both  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles who  were  present  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

While  these  two  employments  were  proceeding,  —  the  daily  labor  in 
the  workshop,  and  the  weekly  discussions  in  the  synagogue,  —  Timotheus 
and  Silas  returned  from  Macedonia.^  The  effect  produced  by  their 
arrival  *  seems  to  have  been  an  instantaneous  increase  of  the  zeal  and 


*  I  Thess.  i.  2,  ii.  IS ;  2  Thess.  i.  U. 

*  See  Acts  xriii.  4. 

*  This  is  the  sense  of  the  imperfect 

*  Acts  xYiii.  5.  We  may  remark  here  that 
Silas  and  Timotheus  were  prohablj  the 
"  brethren  "  who  brought  the  collection  men- 
tioned 2  Cor.  xi.  9.    Compare  Phil.  ir.  15. 

*  There  are  some  difficulties  and  difierences 
of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  movements  of 
Silas  and  Timothens,  between  the  time  what 
St  Paul  left  them  in  Macedonia  and  their 
rejoining  him  in  Achaia. 

The  facts  which  are  distinctly  stated  are  as 
follows.  (1.)  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  left 
at  Benea  (Acts  xvii.  14)  when  St  Paul  went 
to  Athens.  We  are  not  told  why  they  were 
loft  there,  or  what  commissions  they  receiTed ; 
but  the  Apostle  sent  a  message  ftom  Athens 
(Acts  zrii.  15)  that  they  should  follow  him 
with  all  speed,  and  (Acts  xriL  16)  he  waited 
for  them  there.  (2.)  The  Apostle  was  rained 
by  them  when  at  Corinth  (Acts  xTiii.  5). 
We  are  not  informed  how  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  interral,  but  they  came  "  from 
Macedonia.''  It  is  not  distinctly  said  that  they 
came  together,  but  the  impression  at  first  sight  is 
that  they  did.  (3.)  St  Paul  informs  us  (I  Thess. 
iii.  1 )  that  he  was  "  left  in  Athens  alone,"  and 
that  this  solitude  was  in  consequence  of  Timothy 
haring  been  sent  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  i^ 


2).  Though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that 
Timothy  was  sent  from  Athens,  die  first 
impression  is  that  he  was. 

Thus  there  is  a  seeming  discrepant  b» 
tween  the  Acts  and  Epistles;  a  journey  of 
Timotheus  to  Athens,  prerious  to  his  arriral 
with  Silas  at  Corinth,  appearing  to  be  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  to  be  quite  unnoticed 
by  St  Luke. 

Paley,  in  the  Harm  Padrnm,  says  that  the 
Epistle  "  Tirtually  asserts  that  Timothy  cama 
to  the  Apostle  at  Athens,"  and  assumes  that 
it  is  '*  necessary  "  to  suppose  this,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  history  wiUi  the  Epistle.  And 
he  points  out  three  intimations  in  the  history, 
which  make  the  arrival,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned,  extremely  probable :  ^  first,  the 
message  that  they  should  come  with  all  speed ; 
secondly,  the  fiict  of  his  waiting  for  Uiem ; 
thirdly,  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of 
haste  in  his  departure  from  Athens  to  Corinth. 
"  Paul  had  ordered  Timothy  to  follow  him  with- 
out delay:  he  waited  at  Athens  on  purpose 
that  Timothy  might  come  up  with  him,  and 
he  staid  there  as  long  as  his  own  choice  led 
him  to  continue." 

This  explanation  is  satisfiictoiy.  But  two 
others  might  be  suggested,  which  would 
equally  remore  the  difficulty. 

It  is  not  expressly  said  that  THnothens  waa 
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energy  with  which  St.  Paul  resisted  the  opposition,  which  was  even  now 
beginning  to  hem  in  the  progress  of  the  truth.  The  remarkable  word  ^ 
which  is  used  to  describe  the  ^^ pressure ''  which  he  experienced  at  this 
moment  in  the  course  of  his  teaching  at  Corinth,  is  the  same  which  is 
employed  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  a  solemn  passage  of  the  Gospels,^  when 
He  says,  ^^  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished ! "  He  who  felt  our  human  difficulties  has  given 
us  human  help  to  aid  us  in  what  He  requires  us  to  do.  When  St.  Paul's 
companions  rejoined  him,  he  was  re-enforced  with  new  earnestness  and 


■ent  from  Athau  to  Thessalonica.  St  Paul 
wu  anxiong,  as  we  hare  Men,  to  rerisit  the 
Tbessalonians;  bat  since  he  was  hindered 
from  doing  so,  it  is  highly  probable  (as  Hem- 
sen  and  Wieseler  suppose)  that  he  may  have 
sent  Timotheus  to  them  from  Bercea.  Silas 
might  be  sent  on  some  similar  commission,  and 
this  wonld  explain  why  the  two  companions 
were  left  behind  in  Macedonia.  This  wonld 
necessarily  caase  St.  ^anl  to  be  "  left  alone  in 
Athens."  Snch  solitode  was  doubtless  pain- 
fol  to  him ;  bat  the  spiritaal  good  of  the  new 
conrerts  was  at  stake.  The  two  companions, 
after  finishing  the  work  intmsted  to  them, 
finaUy  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  [W« 
shoold  obserre  that  the  phrase  is  "finom 
Macedonia,"  not  "from  Berosa."]  That  he 
"  waited  for  them  "  at  Athens  need  caase  as 
no  difficalty :  for  in  those  days  the  arriTal  of 
travellers  could  not  confidently  be  known  be- 
forehand. When  he  left  Athens  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  he  knew  that  Silas  and 
Timotheus  could  easily  ascertain  his  mo?^ 
ments,  and  follow  his  steps,  by  help  of  infor- 
mation obtained  at  the  synagogue. 

But,  again,  we  may  reasonably  suppose^ 
that,  in  the  course  of  St  Paul's  stay  at 
Corinth,  he  may  have  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Athens,  after  the  first  arrival  of  Timotheuf 
and  Silas  from  Macedonia;  and  that  during 
some  such  visit  he  may  have  sent  Timotheus 
to  Thessalonica.  This  view  may  be  taken 
without  our  supposing,  with  Bottger,  that  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written 
at  Athens.  Schrader  and  others  imagine  a 
visit  to  that  city  at  a  later  period  of  his  life ; 
but  this  view  cannot  be  admitted  without  de- 
ranging the  arguments  for  the  dato  of  1  Thess^ 
which  was  evidently  written  soon  after  leav- 
ing Macedonia. 

Two  further  remarks  may  be  added.  (1.) 
If  Timothy  did  rejoin  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  we 


need  not  infor  that  Silas  was  not  with  him, 
from  the  foot  that  the  name  of  Silas  is  not 
mentioned.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted 
that  the  second  arrival  of  Timothy  (1  These, 
iii.  6)  is  identical  with  the  coming  of  Silas 
and  Timotheus  to  Corinth  (Acte  xviii.  5) ; 
but  here  we  see  that  only  Timothy  is  men- 
tioned, doubtless  because  he  was  most  recently 
and  familiarly  known  at  Thessalonica,  and  per- 
haps, also,  because  the  mission  of  Silas  was  to 
some  other  place.  (2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  necoessary  to  assume,  because  Silas  and 
Timotheus  are  mentioned  together  (Acts 
xviii.  5),  that  they  came  together.  All  condi* 
tions  are  satisfied  if  they  came  about  the  same 
time.  If  they  were  sent  on  missions  to  two 
difibrent  places,  the  times  of  their  return 
would  not  necessarily  coincide.  [Something 
may  be  implied  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
phrase, "  SHas  a$  well  a$  Timotheas."]  In 
considering  all  these  journeys,  it  is  very  need- 
fill  to  take  into  account  that  they  would  be 
modified  by  the  settled  or  unsetUed  stato  of 
the  country  with  regard  to  banditti,  and  by 
the  various  opportunities  of  travelling,  which 
depend  on  the  season  and  the  weather,  and  the 
safling  of  vessels.  Hinderances  connected 
with  some  such  considerations  may  be  referred 
to  in  PhiL  ir.  10. 

1  The  stote  of  mind,  whatever  it  was,  is 
deariy  connected  with  the  coming  of  Timo- 
thy and  Silas,  and  seems  to  imply  increasing 
leal  with  increasing  opposition.  **  Tnstabat 
verbo."  Compare  doHtyiai,  1  These.  Ul.  7. 
The  A.  V.  rests  on  an  incorrect  reading, 
though  the  general  result  is  the  same.  Hack- 
ett's  note  is  very  much  to  the  purpose.  "  J7s 
waa  engnmed  unik  the  word.  The  arrival  of 
his  associates  relieved  him  from  anxiety  which 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  and  he  could 
now  devote  himself  with  unabated  eneigy  to 
his  work."  «  Luke  xii  50.  i^ 
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vigor  in  combating  the  difficulties  which  met  him.  He  acknowledges 
himself  th4t  he  was  at  Corinth  ^^  in  weakness,  and  in  fear  and  much 
trembling ;  "  ^  but  ^^  God,  who  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  com- 
forted him  by  the  arrival "  ^  of  his  friends.  It  was  only  one  among  many 
instances  we  shall  be  called  to  notice,  in  which,  at  a  time  of  weakness, 
"  he  saw  the  brethren  and  took  courage."  * 

But  this  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul's  com 
I  panions.  Timotheus  ^  had  been  sent,  while  St.  Paul  was  still  at  Athens^ 
^  to  revisit  and  establish  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  The  news  he 
brought  on  his  return  to  St.  Paul  caused  the  latter  to  write  to  these  be* 
loved  converts ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  letter  which  he 
sent  them  is  the  first  of  his  Epistles  which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  his  wish  to  express  his  earnest 
affection  for  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  and  to  encourage  them  under 
their  persecutions ;  but  it  was  also  called  for  by  some  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  new  converts  were  uneasy  about  the  state 
of  their  relatives  or  friends,  who  had  died  since  their  conversion.  They 
feared  that  these  departed  Christians  would  lose  the  happiness  of  witness- 
ing their  Lord's  second  coming,  which  they  expected  soon  to  behold.  In 
this  expectation  others  had  given  themselves  up  to  a  religious  excitement, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  need 
not  continue  to  work  at  the  business  of  their  callings,  but  might  claim 
support  from  the  richer  members  of  the  Church.  Others,  again,  had 
yielded  to  the  same  temptations  which  afterwards  influenced  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  and  despised  the  gift  of  prophesying  *  in  comparison  with 
those  other  gifts  which  afforded  more  opportunity  for  display.  These 
reasons,  and  others  which  will  appear  in  the  letter  itself,  led  St.  Paul  to 
write  to  the  Thessalonians  as  follows :  — 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.* 

6. 1       PAUL,  and  Sflvanus,  and  Timotheus,  TO  THE  CHURCH  saiMkm. 
OF  THE  THESSALONIANS,  in  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

1  1  Cor.  U.  8.  don  of  the  Thenaloiiiaiit  (I  Then.  L  8,  9), 

*  2  Ck>r.  Tii.  8.  while  the  tidinge  of  it  were  still  8pieadi]ig  (die 

*  Acts  xxyiii.  15.  See  abofv  on  hit  ioU-  Terb  is  in  the  present  tense)  throngfa  Bieoedo- 
tode  in  Athens,  p.  318.  ni«  and  Achaie,  and  while  St.  Panl  oonld 

*  See  aboTe»  p.  331.  speak  of  himself  as  only  taken  fh>m  them  ibr 

*  1  Thess.  T.  20.  a  short  season  (1  Thess.  iL  17).     (2.)  St. 

*  The  correctness  of  the  date  here  assigned  Panl  had  been  recently  at  Athens  (ilL  1),  and 
to  this  Epistle  may  be  prored  as  follows :  —  had  already  preached  in  Achaia  (L  7,  8).  (8.) 
(1.)  It  was  written  not  long  after  die  conTW-  Timotheos  and  Silas  were  juM  retomed  (Ifi. 
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Orace^  be  to  you  and  peace.* 


rhanksglring 
tor  their  OOP- 
renloiu 


I  give  *  continual  thanks  to  Gk)d  for  you  all,  and  make  L  2 


mention  of  you  in  my  prayers  without  ceasing ;  remembering, 
in  the  presence  of  our  God  and  Father,  the  working  of  your  faith,  and 
the  labors  of  your  love,  and  the  steadfSetstness  of  your  hope  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.^  Brethren,  beloved  by  God,  I  know  how  God  has  chosen 
you ;  for  my  Glad-tidings  came  to  you,  not  only  in  word,  but  also  in 
power ;  with  the  .might  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  full  assurance 
of  belief.*  As  you,  likewise,  know  the  manner  in  which  I  behayed  my- 
self among  you,  for  your  sakes.  Moreover,  you  followed  in  my  steps,  and 


4 
6 


6)  ftom  BCaoedonia,  which  happened  (Aets 
zriiL  5)  looii  after  St  Paul's  fint  arriTal  at 
Corinth. 

We  hare  already  obeeired  (Ch.  EL  p. 
S85),  that  the  character  of  these  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  prores  how  predominant 
was  the  Qentile  element  in  that  church,  and 
that  tbej  are  among  the  rerj  few  letters  of 
St  Paul  in  which  not  a  single  quotation  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  he  found.  The  use, 
howerer,  of  the  word  *'  Satan  "  (  1  Thess.  iL 
18,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  9)  might  be  adduced  at 
implying  some  prerious  knowledge  of  Juda- 
ism in  those  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
See  also  the  note  on  2  Thess.  iL  8. 

1  This  salutation  occurs  in  all  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  except  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles, 
where  it  is  changed  into  "  Grace,  mercy,  and 
peace." 

*  The  remainder  of  this  Terse  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Textns  Beceptus  by  mis- 
take in  this  place,  where  it  is  not  found  in  the 
best  M8S.  It  pioperiy  belongs  to  2  These. 
i.2. 

*  It  is  imporunt  to  obsenre  in  this  place, 
once  for  all,  that  St  Paul  uses  ''we,"  accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  many  ancient  writers, 
where  a  modem  writer  would  use  "  /."  Great 
confusion  is  caused  in  many  passages  by  not 
translating,  according  to  his  true  meaning,  in 
the  first  person  dngidar ;  for  thus  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  what  ha  spoke  of  himself  indirid- 
ually  appears  to  us  as  if  it  were  meant  fbr  a 
general  truth :  instances  will  occur  repeatedly 
of  this  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
especially  the  Second.  It  might  haye  been 
supposed,   that  when    St   Piml    associated 


others  with  himself  in  the  salutation  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epistle,  he  meant  to  indicato 
that  the  epistle  proceeded  ftom  them  as  well  at 
fh>m  himself;  but  an  examination  of  the  body 
of  the  Epistle  will  always  oonrince  us  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  but  that  be  was  the  sole 
author.  For  example,  in  the  present  Epistle^ 
Silvanus  and  Timothous  are  joined  with  him 
in  the  salutation;  but  yet  we  find  (ch.  iiL 
1,  2)  —  « tM  thought  it  good  to  be  left  in 
Athens  aUme,  and  sent  Timothy  our  brother." 
Now,  who  was  it  who  thought  fit  to  be  lett 
at  Athens  alone!  Plainly  St  Paul  himself, 
and  he  only ;  neither  Timotheus  (who  is  hcxe 
expressly  excluded)  nor  Silranns  (who  probe- 
biy  did  not  rejoin  St  Paul  till  afterward! 
at  Corinth,  Acts  xriii.  5,  and  see  the  note» 
p.  89S)  being  included.  Ch.  iii.  6  is  not  less 
dedsire— ^  but  now  that  Timotheus  is  Just 
come  to  u$  from  you  "  —  when  we  remember 
that  Silranns  came  with  Timotheus.  Several 
other  passages  in  the  Epistle  prove  the  same 
thing,  but  these  may  suffice. 

It  is  true,  that  sometimes  the  ancient  idiom 
in  which  a  writer  spoke  of  himself  in  the  pln« 
ral  is  more  graceful,  and  seems  less  egotistical, 
than  the  modem  usage ;  but  yet  (the  modem 
usage  being  what  it  Is)  a  literal  translation  of 
the  ifftdc  rery  often  conveys  a  confused  idea  of 
the  meaning;  and  it  appears  better,  therefore, 
to  translate  according  to  the  modem  idiom. 

*  St  Paul  is  here  refbrring  to  the  time  wheo 
he  first  Tisited  and  converted  the  Thessalo- 
nians ;  the  **  hope  "  spoken  of  was  the  hope  of 
our  Lord's  coming. 

*  In  illustration  of  the  word  hera  we  mif 
refiv  to  Bom.  XIV.  5,  and  Heh.  X.  22.  ^^^T^ 
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in  the  steps  of  the  Lord ;  and  you  received  the  word  in  great  tribula- 
i*  T  tion,'  with  joy  which  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  thus  you  have 

8  become  patterns  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia  and  in  Achaia.  For 
from  you  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  been  sounded  forth,'  and  not  only 
has  its  sound  been  heard  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every 
place  the  tidings  of  your  faith  towards  God  have  been  spread  abroad,  so 

9  that  I  have  no  need  to  speak  of  it  at  all.  For  others  are  telling  of  their 
own  accord,'  concerning  me,  what  welcome  you  gave  me,  and  how  you 
forsook  your  idols,  and  turned  to  serve  Gk)d,  the  living  and  the  true ; 

10  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  the  heavens,  whom  He  raised  from  the 

dead,  even  Jesus  our  deliverer  from  the  coming  wrath. 
H.  1      For,  you  know  yourselves,  brethren,  that   my  coming  Heremtndi 


2  amongst  you  was  not  fruitless ;  but  after  I  had  borne  suffer-  ®^ ' 

ing  and  outrage  (as  you  know)  at  Fhilippi,  I  trusted  in  my  God,  and 
boldly  declared  to  you  God's  Glad-tidings,  in  the  midst  of  great  conten- 

8  tion.    For  my  exhortations  are  not  prompted  by  imposture,  nor  by 

4  lasciviousness,  nor  do  I  speak  in  guile.^    But  as  Gk)d  has  proved  my 
fitness  for  the  charge  of  the  Glad-tidings,  so  I  speak,  not  seeking  to 

6  please  men,  but  God,  who  proves  our  hearts.    For  never  did  I  use  flatter- 
ing words,  as  you  know;  nor  hide  covetousness  under  fair  pretences, 

6  (God  is  witness)  ;  nor  did  I  seek  honor  from  men,  either  from  you  or 
others ;  although  I  might  have  been  burdensome,  as  Christ's  apostle.* 

7  But  I  behaved  myself  among  you  with  gentleness ;  and  as  a  nurse 

8  cherishes  her  own  children,'  so  in  my  fond  affection  it  was  my  joy  to  give 
you  not  only  the  Glad-tidings  of  Gbd,  but  my  own  life  also,  because  you 

9  were  dear  to  me.    For  you  remember,  brethren,  my  toilsome  labors ; 

^  This  tribulation  they  brought  on  them-  Jndairing  opponents  denied  hit  apoetolie  m- 

ielTes  by  reoeiTing  the  Gospel.  thority  was  the  fact  that  he  (in  general )  refused 

*  See  p.  279,  n.  8.  to  be  maintained  by  his  converts,  whereas  oar 

*  "  ThemselTes/'  emphatic  Lord  had  giren  to  His  aposties  the  right  of 
^  In  this  and  tiie  fbllowing  rerses,  we  hare  being  so  maintained.    St  Paul  fUly  explain* 

allusions  to  the  acensations  brought  agahdst  his  reasons  for  not  arailing  himself  of  that 
St.  Paul  by  his  Jewish  opponents.  He  would  right  in  several  passages,  especially  I  Cor.  ix. : 
of  course  have  been  accused  of  impoiture,  as      and  he  here  takes  care  to  allude  to  his  | 


the  preacher  of  a  miraculous  revelation ;  the  sion  of  the  right,  while  mentioning  his  lenns- 

charge  of  mpttrity  might  also  have  been  sug-  elation  of  it.    Cf.  S  Thess.  iii.  9. 
gested  to  impure  minds,  as  connected  with  the  *  "  Her  own  children."    See  p.  S84,  b.  4. 

conversion  of  female  proselytes ;  the  charge  of  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  we  adopt  • 

9eekinff  to  pUam  men  was  repeated  by  the  Juda-  different  punctuation  fh>m  that  wfafidh  has  led 

htn  in  Qalatia.    See  Gal.  i.  10.  to  the  received  version. 


*  One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  St  Paul's 
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how  I  worked  both  night  and  day,  that  I  might  not  be  burdensome  to  | 
any  of  you,  while  I  proclaimed  to  you  the  message  ^  which  I  bore,  the  I 
Olad-tidings  of  GknL     Ye  are  yourselves  witnesses,  and  God  also  isiL^lC 
^witness,  how  holy,  and  just,  and  unblamable  were  my  dealings  towards 
you  that  believe.    You  know  how  earnestly,  as  a  father  his  own  children,  11 
I  exhorted,  and  entreated,  and  adjured  each  one  among  you  to  walk  IS 
worthy  of  Gh>d,  by  whom  you  are  called  into  His  own  kingdom  and  glory. 

Wherefore  I  also  give  contmual  thanks  to  Gh>d,  because,  when  you  18 
heard  from  me  the  spoken  word^  of  Gk>d,  you  received  it  not  as  the  word 
of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  Gh>d ;  who  Himself  works 
effectually  in  you  that  believe.    For  you,  brethren,  followed  in  the  steps  14 
of  the  churches  of  Gk)d  in  Judsa,  which  are  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  inasmuch 
as  you  suffered  the  like  persecution  from  your  own  countrjrmen,  which 
tbey  endured  from  the  Jews ;  who  killed  both  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  tlie  16 
prophets,  and  who  have  driven  me  forth  [from  city  to  city  *  ]  ;  a  people     \ 
displeaging^  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind,  who  would  hinder  me  161 
firom  speaking  to  the  (Gentiles  for  their  salvation ;  continuing  always  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  their  sins ;  but  the  wrath  [of  Gh)d]  has  overtaken 
them  to  destroy  them.^ 
BxprouMhif      But  I,  brethren,  having  been  torn  from  you  for  a  short  17 

detire  to  bm 

tbem.  season  (in  presence,  not  in  heart),  sought  very  earnestly  to 

behold  you  [again]  fieuse  to  face.*    Wherefore  I,  Paid  (for  my  own  part),  18 
desired  to  visit  you  once  and  again ;  but  Satan  hindered  me.    For  what  18 
is  my  hope  or  joy  ?  what  is  the  crown  wherein  I  glory  ?  what  but  your 
own  selves,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  at  ffis  appearing  ?  * 
Yea,  you  are  my  glory  and  my  joy.  -  20 

▲odbisjoj        Therefore,  when  I  was  no  longer  able  to  forbear,  I  deter- iiLl 
ihcir^weil     mined  willingly  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone ;  and  I  sent  Timo-    2 

doing  from 

Timotheaft.     thcus,  my  brother,  and  GM's  fellow-worker  ^  in  the  Glad-tidings 
of  Christ,  that  he  might  strengthen  your  constancy,  and  exhort  you  con- 

^  The  original  word  IdtoItm  the  idea  of  a  *  The  antici|MitiTe  blending  of  the  fhtore 

keraU  proclaiming  a  me»9age*  with  the  present  here  is  parallel  with  and 

^  Literallj  word  rwsdoed  bjf  hearing,  i  e.  explains  Bom.  iL  15, 18. 

tpoktn  word,    Cf.  Rom.  x.  18.  ^  There  is  some  donbt  abont  the  reading 

*  Beferring  to  his  recent  expulsion  from  here.    That  which  we  adopt  is  analogons  to 
Thessalonica  and  Beroaa.  1  Cor,  ill.  9.    The  boldness  of  the  expression 

*  More  literally,  « to  make  an  end  of  them."  probably  led  to  the  Tariation  in  the  MS8.    On 

*  See  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  fact  mentioned  in  these  two  Terses,  see  the 
in  connection  with  Berosa.  note  at  p.  33S  above.                     ^            j 
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B.  8  ceming  your  fsdth,  that  none  of  you  should  waver  m  these  afflictions ;  since 
4  you  know  yourselves  that  such  is  our  appointed  lot,  for  when  I  was  with 

you,  I  forewarned  you  that  affliction  awaited  us,  as  you  know  that  it  befell. 
6  For  this  cause,  I  also,  when  I  could  no  longer  forbear,  sent  to  learn 

tidings  of  your  faith ;  fearing  lest  perchance  the  tempter  had  tempted  you, 
6  and  lest  my  labor  should  be  in  vain.    But  now  that  Timotheus  has 

returned  from  you  to  me,  and  has  brought  me  the  glad  tidings  of  your 

faith  and  love,  and  that  you  still  keep  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  me, 
T  longing  to  see  me,  as  I  to  see  you — I  have  been  comforted,  brethren,  on 

your  behalf,  and  all  my  own  tribulation  and  distress  ^  has  been  lightened 

8  by  your  fidth.    For  now  I  live,*  if  you  be  steadfost  in  the  Lord.    What 

9  thanksgiving  can  I  render  to  God  for  you,  for  all  the  joy  which  yoa 

10  cause  me  in  the  presence  of  my  Gk)d  ?    Night  and  day,  I  {nray  exceeding 
earnestly  to  see  you  face  to  hoe^  and  to  complete  w>iat  is  yet  wanting  in 

11  your  faith.    Now,  may  our  Gh)d  and  Father  Himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus,* 

12  direct  my  path  towards  you.    Meantime,  may  the  Lord  cause  you  to 
increase  and  abound  in  love  to  one  another  and  to  all  men ;  even  as  I 

18  to  you.    And  so  may  He  keep  your  hearts  steadfast  and  unblamaMe  io 
holiness,  in  the  presence  of  our  Ood  and  Father,  at  the  appearing  of  om 
Lord  Jesus,  with  all  his  saints, 
ir  1      Furthermore,  brethren,  I  beseech  and  exhort  you  in  the  j^^^  ^^ 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that,  as  I  taught  you  how  to  walk  that  "■*'^' 

5  you  might  please  God,  you  would  do  so  more  and  more.    For  you  know 
what  commands  I  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

8  Tills,  then,  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification ;  that  you  should 

4  keep  yoilrselves  from  fornication,  that  each  of  you  should  learn  to  master 

6  his  body,^  in  sanctification  and  honor ;  not  in  lustful  passions,  like  the 
6  Heathen  who  know  not  QoA ;  that  no  man  wrong  his  brother  in  this 

matter  by  transgression.*  All  such  the  Lord  will  punish,  as  I  forewarned 
T  you  by  my  testimony.    For  God  called  us  not  to  uncleanness,  but  His 

^  See  p.  SS9,  and  note.  maj  be  leld  to  ffom  pomemion  rfkU  mom  bt^ 

*  Compere  Bom.  tIL  9.  when  he  lobdiiee  thoee  loett  whieh  tend  to 
s  The  word  for"  Cliriit''ieofiiittedbj  the     deetroy  his  masteiy  over  it.    Heaoe  the  inteiw 

best  MSS.  both  here  and  in  Terse  18.  preta^oo  which  we  haye  adopted. 

*  The  original  cannot  mean  to  pmmu;  it  *  The  reading  adopted  in   the  Beoeifed 
-means,  togainpouemkm  of,  to  aeqmn  fir  m^M      Text  is  allowed  by  all  modem  critics  to  be 

mm  um.    The  nse  of  '*Tessei"  for  botfy  is      wrong.    The  obrioos  translation  is»  ''hithe 
oommon,  and  foond  2  Cor.  ir.  7.    Now  a  man      matter  in  question." 
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calling  is  a  holy  calling.^    Wherefore,  he  that  despises  these  my  words  It.  8 
despises  not  man,  but  (xod,  who  also  has  given  unto  me*  His  Holy  Spirit. 
to^S!^22S^      Concerning  brotherly  love  it  is  needless  that  I  should  write     9 
^dJ^       to  you ;  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  by  Qod  to  love  one  another ; 
as  you  show  by  deeds  towards  all  the  brethren  through  the  whole  of  10 
Macedonia.    But  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  aboimd  still  more ;  and  be  it  11 
your  ambition  to  live  quietly,  and  to  mind  your  own  concerns ;  *  and  to 
work  with  your 'own  hands  (as  I  conmianded  you);  that  the  seemly  12 
order  of  your  lives  may  be  manifest  to  those  without,  and  that  you  may 
need  help  from  no  man.^ 

nappteeM  of      But  I  would  Hot  havc  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  18 
dMd.  those  who  are  asleep,  that  you  sorrow  not  like  other  men,  who 

have  no  hope.*    For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so  14 
also  will  Gk)d,  through  Jesus,*  bring  back  those  who  sleep,  together  with 
Hun.    This  I  declare  to  you,  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who  are  16 
living,  who  survive  to  the  appearing  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  come  before 
those  who  sleep.    For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  16 
the  shout  of  war,^  the  Archangel's  voice,  and  the  trumpet  of  God ;  and 
first  the  dead  in  Ohrist*  shall  rbe ;  then  we  the  living,  who  remain,  shall  17 
be  caught  up  with  them  among  the  clouds*  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ; 
and  so  we  shall  be  forever  with  the  Lord.    Wherefore  comfort^*  one  18 
another  with  these  words. 

Tbe  ladden.       ^^^  ^^  ^^®  timcs  and  scasous,  brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  v.  1 
S^£^^^  should  write  to  you.    For  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the    2 

tire  to  wUcib' 

ftdiieu.  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  robber  in  the  night ;  and  while    t 


1  Utendlj^'iiiboliiMet,''  not  ''unto  hoB-  *  This ooonectkm  Is  mora  nAtanl  tiun  thai 

as  in  A.  v.  of  the  Antboriaed  Version. 


*  We  hare  ntafaied  "at"  with  the  Be-  ^  The  word  denotes  the  shontosed  hi  batde. 
cetTed  Text,  on  the  ground  of  context;  al*  *  EqolTalent  to  '' they  that  sleep  in  Christ'* 
tiiongh  the  weight  of  MS.  aatbority  Is  in  (1  Cor.  xr.  18). 

faror  of  « jfm."  •  '<  [Borne  aloft  ftom  earth  by  npbeanng 

*  The  original  expression  is  almost  equiTa-  donds,"  as  it  Is  rendered  by  Proftssor  EUioott 
lent  to ''  oe  ambitions  to  be  nnambitions.''  in  his  Hisioncal  Ledwrm  m  the  Lift  of  amr 

*  1%  seems  better  to  take  this  as  maswiline  Lord,  p.  234.  See  his  note  there,  and  in  his 
tban  as  neuter.    We  may  compare  with  these  Comm,  on  1  Thess.  U.  —  h.] 

rerses  the  similar  directions  in  die  speech  at  ^^  This  verb,  originally  to  coil  to  one^o  oido, 

Miletus,  Acts  XX.  thence  sometimes  to  comfort,  more  usually  to 

*  This  hopelessness  in  death  Is  lUnstrated  ecAort,  must  be  translated  according  to  tha 
by  the  funeral-inscriptions  found  at  Thessa-  context.  (See  on  Barnabas,  pp.  109, 165,  and 
lonica,  referred  to  p.  286.  notes.— h.) 
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men  say  Peace  and  Safety,  destruction  shall  come  upon  them  in  a 

T.  4  moment,  as  the  pangs  of  trayail  upon  a  woman  with  child ;  and  they  shaU 

find  no  escape.    But  you,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  The  Day 

6  should  come  upon  you  as  the  robber  on  sleeping  men ;  ^  for  you  are  all 

the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day.    We  are  not  of  the  night,  nor 

6  of  darkness ;  therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and 

7  be  sober ;  for  they  who  slumber,  slumber  in  the  night ;  and  they  who  are 

8  dnmken,  are  drunken  in  the  night ;  but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be 
sober ;  putting  on  faith  and  love  for  a  breastplate  ;  and  for  a  helmet,  the 

0  hope  of  salvation.    For  not  to  abide  His  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation, 
hath  Gk)d  ordained  us,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  who  died  for  us, 

10  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him. 

11  Wherefore  exhort  one  another,  and  build  one  another  up,'  even  as  you 
already  do. 

12  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  labor-  iiMPMtiytar 
mg  among  you;  who  preside  over  you  m  the  Lord's  name,  fwded. 

18  and  give  you  admonition.    I  beseech  you  to  esteem  ihem  very  highly  in 
love,  for  their  work's  sake.    And  maintain  peace  among  yourselves. 

POSTSCBIPT    [ADDBBSSSD    TO   THE   PeESBTTBBS    (?)]•* 

14       But  you,  brethren,  I  exhort ;  admonish  the  disorderly,  en-  j^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
16  courage  the  timid,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  with  all.    Take  ^*^**^^*' 

heed  that  none  of  you  return  evil  for  evil,  but  strive  to  do  good  always, 
16  both  to  one  another  and  to  all  men.    Rejoice  evermore;  pray  without 

1  There  is  lome  aathoritjr  fi>r  the  aociuatiTe  plained  1  Cor.  lii.  10-17.     It  is  veiy  difficult 

plural,  —  "  as  the  daylight  sarprises  robbers ; "  to  express  the  meaning  by  any  single  word  in 

and  this  sort  of  transition,  where  a  word  sng^  English,  and  yet  it  would  weaken  the  ezprss- 

gests  a  rapid  change  from  one  meUphor  to  tion  too  mnch  if  it  were  diluted  into  a  pe- 

another,  is  not  unlike  the  style  of  St  PauL  riphrasis  fully  expressing  its  meaning. 
We  inay  add  that  the  A.  V.  in  translating  the  '  It    appears    probable,   as    Chiysostom 

word  "  thief,"  both  here  and  elsewhere,  gires  thought,  that  those  who  are  here  directed  "  to 

an  inadequate  conception  of  the  word.    It  is  admonish "  are  the  same  who  are  desorilM 

in  fact  the  modem  Greek  "klepht,"  and  de-  inmiediately  before  (r.  IS)  as  "giying  adi)Bo* 

notes  a  bandit,  who  comes  to  murder  as  well  nttion."    Also  they  are  rery  solemnly  direcied 

as  to  steal.    For  the  meaning  of  "  the  Day  "  (r.  27)  to  see  that  the  letter  be  read  to  all 

[the  gnat  day,  the  day  of  Judgment),  compare  Christians  in  Thessalonica ;  which  seemsi  to 

1  Cor.  iii.  13.  imply  that  they  presided  over  the  Christ} 

^  The  foil  meaning  is,  "  build  one  another  assemblies.    At  tbe  same  time  it  must  be  ltd- 

np,  that  you  may  all  together  grow  into  a  mitted  that  many  of  the  duties  here  ei\}oi^!ed 

temple  of  God."    The  word  is  frequently  used  are  duties  of  all  Christians. 


by  8t  Paul  in  this  sense,  which  is  fully  ex- 
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ceasing;  continue  to  give  thanks,  whatever  be  your  lot;  for  this  is  the  ▼•  t9 
will  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you.    Quench  not  [the  manifes- 18,  is 

tation  of]  the  Spirit ;  think  not  meanly  of  ^  prophesyings ;  try  all  [which  20 

the  prophets  utter] ;  reject'  the  false,  but  keep  the  good;  hold  your-  21 

selves  aloof  from  every  form  of  evil.*  22 

Now  may  the  God  of  peace  Himself  sanctify  you  wholly ;  23 
and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  all  together  be  preserved 

blameless  at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    Faithful  is  He  who  24 
calls  you ;  He  will  fulfil  my  prayer. 

Brethren,  pray  for  me.    Greet  ail  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  of  holi-  25 

ness.^    I  adjure  you,*  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  see  that  this  letter  be  26 

r^ad  to  all  the  *  brethren.  27 

^^gjjy^    ^  ^^  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.*  28 


Condndluc 
prayers  and 
•Alntatioiii. 


bei 


The  strong  expressions  used  in  this  letter  concerning  the  malevolence 
of  the  Jews,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  was  thinking  not  only 
of  their  past  opposition  at  Thessalonica,*  but  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  were  beginning  to  surround  him  at  Corinth.  At  the  very  time  of 
his  writing,  that  same  people  who  had  ^^  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  aad  their 


1  We  know,  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
Corinth,  that  this  warning  was  not  nnneeded 
in  the  early  church.  (See  1  Cor.  zit.)  The 
gift  of  prophesying  (t.  e,  inspired  preaching) 
h'\d  less  the  appearance  of  a  snpemataral  gift 
th^n  sereral  of  the  other  Charisms;  and 
benoe  it  was  thought  little  of  by  those  who 
sought  more  for  display  than  edification. 

^  This  word  includes  the  notion  of  reject- 
ing that  which  does  not  abide  the  test 

s  Not  ** appearance"  (A.  V.),  but  ^pacws 
under  a^enus. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  same  custom  which  is 
referred  to  in  Rom.  zyL  16;  1  Ck>r.  xtI.  20; 
f  Cor.  ziii.  |2.  We  find  a  full  account  of  it, 
as  it  was  practised  in  the  early  church,  in  the 
ApoetoUe  Constitutioni  (book  ii.  ch.  57).  The 
men  and  women  were  placed  in  separate  parts 
of  the  building  where  they  met  for  worship ; 
and  then,  before  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, the  men  kissed  the  men,  and  the 
women  the  women:  before  the  ceremony, 
a  proclamation  was  made  by  tht  principal 
deacon :  —  "  Let  none  bear  malice  against  any ; 
Vet  none  do  it  in  hypocrisy."    "  Then,"  it  is 


added,  *'  let  the  men  salute  one  another,  and 
the  women  one  another,  with  the  kiss  of  the 
Lord."  It  should  be  remembered  by  English 
readers,  that  a  kiss  was  in  ancient  times  (as, 
indeed,  it  is  now  in  many  foreign  countries) 
the  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  between 
friends  when  they  met 

*  Whom  does  he  abjure  heret  Plainly 
those  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  letter 
was  addressed,  or  rather  deliTered.  Now  these 
must  probably  hare  been  the  Presbyters. 

*  The  word  for  "holy"  is  omitted  in  the 
best  MSS. 

7  It  should  be  remarked,  that  this  conclud- 
ing benediction  is  used  by  St  Paul  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians 
(under  a  longer  form  in  2  Cor.),  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Thessalonians. 
And,  in  a  shorter  form,  it  is  used  also  at  the 
end  of  all  his  other  Epistles.  It  seems  (from 
what  he  says  in  2  Thess.  iiL  17, 18)  to  hare 
been  always  written  with  his  own  hand. 

*  The  "Amen  "  of  the  ReceiTcd  Text  is  a 
later  addition,  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  See  above,  Chap.  IX. 
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own  prophets,"  and  had  already  driven  Paul "  from  city  to  city,"  were 
showing  themselves  ^^a  people  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all 
mankind,"  by  endeavoring  to  hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  (Gentiles 
for  their  salvation  (1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16).  Such  expressions  would  natu- 
rally be  used  in  a  letter  written  under  the  circumstances  described  in  tho 
Acts  (xviii.  6),  when  the  Jews  were  assuming  the  attitude  of  an  organ- 
ized and  systematic  resistance,^  and  assailing  the  Apostle  in  the  language 
of  blasphemy,'  like  those  who  had  accused  our  Saviour  of  casting  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Apostle  left  the  Jews,  and  turned  to  the  (Gentiles. 
He  withdrew  from  his  own  people  with  one  of  those  symbolical  actions, 
which,  in  the  East,  have  all  the  expressiveness  of  language,*  and  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  our  Lord  Himself,^  are  equivalent  to  ihe 
denunciation  of  woe.  He  shook  the  dust  off  his  garments,*  and  pro- 
claimed himself  innocent  of  the  blood  *  of  those  who  refused  to  listen  to 
the  voice  which  offered  them  salvation.  A  proselyte,  whose  name  was 
Justus,^  opened  his  door  to  the  rejected  Apostle ;  and  that  house  became 
thenceforward  the  place  of  public  teaching.  While  he  continued  doubt- 
less to  lodge  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (for  the  Lord  had  said '  that  His 
Apostle  should  abide  in  the  house  where  the  ^'  Son  of  peace  "  was),  he 
met  his  flock  in  the  house  of  Justus.  Some  place  convenient  for  general 
meeting  was  evidently  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  St.  Paul's  work 
in  the  cities  where  he  resided.  So  long  as  possible,  it  was  the  Synagogue. 
When  he  was  exUed  from  the  Jewish  place  of  worship,  or  unable  from 
other  causes  to  attend  it,  it  was  such  a  place  as  providential  circumstances 
might  suggest.  ^  At  Rome  it  was  his  own  hired  lodging  (Acts  xxviii.  30) : 
at  Ephesus  it  was  the  School  of  Tyrannus  (Acts  xix.  9).  Here  at 
Corinth  it  was  a  house  ^^  contiguous  to  the  Synagogue,"  o£fored  on  the 
emergency  for  the  Apostle's  use  by  one  who  had  listened  and  believed.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  no  convenient  place  could  be  found  in  the 
manufactory  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  There,  too,  in  the  society  of  Jews 
lately  exiled  from  Rome,  he  could  hardly  have  looked  for  a  congregatioii 
of  Gentiles ;  whereas  Justus,  being  a  proselyte,  was  exactly  in  a  podtioii 
to  receive  under  his  roof,  indiscriminately,  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  fact,  that  the  house  of  Justus  was 
<<  contiguous  to  the  Synagogue."    We  are  not  necessarily  to  infer  firom 

'  St.  Lake  here  uses  a  milStarjr  teini.  *  Nothini^  mora  it  known  of  him.    Tlw 

•  Compare  Matt  ziL  S4-S1.  name  is  Latin. 

•  See  Acts  ziU.  51  [p.  162].  •  Luke  x.  6,  7.    St.  Panl  "  abode  "  (im^) 
«  liark  tL  U.           •  Acts  xriiL  6.  in  the  honse  of  Aquila  and  PriMsiDa  (▼.  S), 

•  See  Acts  T.  28,  XX.  26.  A]m»  EMk.  zzxSiL  while  it  U  merely  said  that  Im^'wrni  la" 
t,  9;  and  Matt  xxtIL  24.  (aor.)  that  of  Justos  (r.  7). 
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this  that  St.  Paul  had  anj  deliberate  motive  for  choosing  that  locality. 
Though  it  might  be  that  he  would  show  the  Jews,  as  in  a  visible  symbol,^ 
that  ^'  by  their  sin  salvation  had  come  to  the  Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to/ 
jealousy/'  ^  —  while  at  the  same  time  he  remained  as  near  to  them  aaf 
possible,  to  assure  them  of  his  readiness  to  return  at  the  moment  of  theiif 
repentance.  Whatever  we  may  surmise  concerning  the  motive  of  thi^ 
choice,  certain  consequences  must  have  followed  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  house  and  the  Synagogue,  and  some  incident  resulting  from  it  may 
have  suggested  the  mention  of  the  fact.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  con- 
gregations would  often  meet  face  to  face  in  the  street ;  and  all  the  success 
of  the  Gk)8pel  would  become  more  palpable  and  conspicuous.  And  even 
if  we  leave  out  of  view  such  considerations  as  these,  there  is  a  certain 
interest  attaching  to  any  phrase  which  tends  to  localize  the  scene  of  Apos- 
tolical labors.  When  we  think  of  events  that  we  have  witnessed,  we  always 
reproduce  in  the  mind,  however  dimly,  some  image  of  the  place  where  the 
events  have  occurred.  This  condition  of  human  thought  is  common  to 
US  and  to  the  Apostles.  The  house  of  John's  mother  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xii.),  the  pro^eucha  by  the  water-side  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,),  were  asso- 
ciated with  many  recollections  in  the  xninds  of  tiie  earliest  Christians. 
And  when  St.  Paul  thought,  even  many  years  afterwards,  of  what 
occurred  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth,  the  images  before  the  ^^ inward  eye" 
would  be  not  merely  the  general  aspect  of  the  houses  and  temples  of 
Corinth,  with  the  great  citadel  overtowering  them,  but  the  Synagogue 
and  the  house  o^  Justus,  the  incidents  which  happened  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  gestures  and  fieuses  of  those  wh(f  encountered  each  other  in 
the  street. 

If  an  interest  is  attached  to  the  places,  a  still  deeper  interest  is  attached 
to  the  persons,  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  planting  of  tlie  Church. 
In  the  case  of  Corinth,  the  names  both  of  individuals  and  families  aro 
mentioned  in  abundance.  The  fasoly  of  Stephanas  is  the  first  that  \ 
occurs  to  us ;  for  they  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  Corinthian  converts. 
St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  that  household,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xvi.  16),  as  "  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia."*  Another  Chris- 
tian of  Corinth,  well  worthy  of  the  recollection  of  the  church  of  after- 
ages,  was  Caius  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  with  whom  St.  Paul  found  a  home  on  Iiis 
next  visit  (Bom.  xvi.  23),  as  he  found  one  now  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 
We  may  conjecture,  with  reason,  that  his  present  host  and  hostess  had 
now  given  their  formal  adherence  to  St  Paul,  and  that  they  left  the 

1  Bom.  zL  11.  ia"  were  retained,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 

*  In  Rom.  xri  6  we  hold  "  Asia  "  to  be      tappose  that  Epienetiis  was  a  member  of  the 

Biidonbtedly  the  right  reading.    See  note  on      household  of  Stephanas,  and  thns  we  might 

the  passage.    If,  howerer,  the  reading  "  Acha-      reconcile  1  Oor.  xvi  16  with  Rom.  xyI.  5.     ^ 
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Synagogue  with  him.  After  the  open  schism  had  taken  place,  we  find 
the  Church  rapidly  increasing.  "  Many  of  the  Corinthians  began  to  be- 
lieve when  they  heard,  and  came  to  receive  baptism."  (Acts  rviii.  8.) 
We  derive  some  information  from  St.  Paul's  own  writings  concerning  the 
character  of  those  who  became  believers.  Not  many  of  the  philosophers^^ 
—  not  many  of  the  noble  and  powerful  (1  Cor.  i.  26),  —  but  many  of 
those  who  had  been  profligate  and  degraded  (1  Cor.  vi.  11),  were  called. 
The  ignorant  of  this  world  were  chosen  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 
weak  to  confound  the  strong.  From  St.  Paul's  language  we  infer  that 
the  Oentile  converts  were  more  numerous  than  the  Jewish.  Yet  one 
signal  victory  of  the  Gospel  over  Judaism  must  be  mentioned  here, — 
the  conversion  of  Crisiyis  (Acts  xviii.  8),  —  who,  from  his  position  as 
"  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,"  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning  and  high  character,  and  who  now,  with  all  his  family,  joined 
himself  to  the  new  conmiunity.  His  conversion  was  felt  to  be  so  impor- 
tant, that  the  Apostle  deviated  from  his  usual  practice  (1  Cor.  1. 14-16), 
and  baptized  him,  as  well  as  Caius  and  the  household  of  Stephanas,  with 
his  own  hand. 

Such  an  event  as  the  baptism  of  Crispus  must  have  had  a  great  efiect 
in  exasperating  the  Jews  against  St.  Paul.  Their  opposition  grew  with 
his  success.  As  we  approach  the  time  when  the  second  letter  to  the 
Thessalonians  was  written,  we  find  the  difficulties  of  his  position  increas- 
ing. In  the  first  Epistle  the  writer's  mind  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  what  might  be  happening  at  Thessalonica :  in  the 
second,  the  remembrance  of  his  own  pressing  trial  seems  to  mingle 
more  conspicuously  with  the  exhortations  and  warnings  addressed  to 
those  who  are  absent.  He  particularly  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the 
Thessalonians,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  perverse  and  wicked 
men  around  him,  who  were  destitute  of  faith.^  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  of  fear  and  anxiety.  This  is  further  manifest  from 
the  words  which  were  heard  by  him  in  a  vision  vouchsafed  at  this  criti- 
cal period.'  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  such  timely 
visitations  were  granted  to  the  Apostle,  when  he  was  most  in  need  of 
supernatural  aid.*  In  the  present  instance,  the  Lord,  who  spoke  to  him 
in  the  night,  gave  him  an  assurance  of  His  presence,^  and  a  promise  of 
safety,  along  with  a  prophecy  of  good  success  at  Corinth,  and  a  command 
to  speak  boldly  without  fear,  and  not  to  keep  silence.  From  this  we  maj 
infer  that  his  faith  in  Christ's  presence  was  failing,  —  that  fear  was 
lieginning  to  produce  hesitation, — and  that  the  work  of  extending  th^ 

1  See  below,  8  TheM.  iii.  8.  «  See  p.  843. 

'  Acta  xTiii.  9, 10  *  Comptra  Bfatt  xzrUL  80^ 
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^ospol  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested.^  The  servant  of  God  received 
conscious  strength  in  the  moment  of  trial  and  conflict ;  and  the  divine 
words  were  fulfilled  in  the  formation  of  a  large  and  flourishing  church  at 
Corinth,  and  in  a  safe  and  continued  residence  in  that  city,  through  the 
space  of  a  year  and  six  months. 

Not  many  months  of  this  period  had  elapsed  when  St.  Paul  found  it 
necessary  to  write  again  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  excitement  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  allay  by  his  first  Epistle  was  not  arrested,  and  tho 
fanatical  portion  of  the  church  had  availed  themselves  of  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  St.  PauFs  personal  teaching  to  increase  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  subject  on  which  he  had  especially  dwelt  while  ho  was 
at  Thessalonica,'  and  to  which  he  had  also  alluded  in  his  first  Epistle,' 
was  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  We  know  that  our  Saviour  Him- 
self  had  warned  His  disciples  that  '^  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  only ; "  and  we 
find  these  words  remarkably  fulfilled  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Church, 
and  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  expected^  their  Lord  to  come 
again  in  that  very  generatioA.  St.  Paul  himself  shared  in  that  expected 
tion,  but,  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  did  not 
deduce  therefrom  any  erroneous  practical  conclusions.  Some  of  hia- 
disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  infeiTed  that  if  indeed  the  present  world 
were  so  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  it  was  useless  to  pursue  their  conmion 
earthly  employments  any  longer.  They  forsook  their  work,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  dreamy  expectations  of  the  future ;  so  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  in  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  in  danger  of  dis- 
solution. Those  who  encouraged  this  delusion,  supported  it  by  imagina- 
ry revelations  of  the  Spirit :  *  and  they  even  had  recourse  to  forgery,  and 
circulated  a  letter  piirporting  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul,*  in  confirmation 
of  their  views.  To  check  this  evil,  St.  Paid  wrote  his  second  Epistle. 
Li  this  he  endeavors  to  remove  their  present  erroneous  expectations  of 
Christ's  inmiediate  coming,  by  reminding  them  of  certain  signs  which 
must  precede  the  second  advent.  He  had  already  told  them  of  these 
signs  when  he  was  with  them ;  and  this  explains  the  extreme  obscurity 
of  his  description  of  them  in  the  present  Epistle  ;  for  he  was  not  giving 
new  information,  but  alluding  to  facts  which  he  had  already  explained  to 

1  Obserre  the  strong  expressions  which  St  ir.  15,  deprecates  the  inference  that  the  Apoe- 

Paol  himself  uses  (1  Cor.  ii.  3)  of  his  own  tie  definitelj  expected  the  second  Adrent  to 

state  of  mind  during  this  stay  at  Corinth.  occur  in  his  own  lifetime.  —  h.] 

^  As  he  himself  reminds  his  readers  (S  ^  S  Thess.  iL  2. 

Thess.  ii.  5),  and  as  we  find  in  the  Acts  (xriL  *  2  Thess.  ii.  2.    Compare  iii.   17.    Per^ 

7).    See  p.  282.  haps,  however,  these  expressions  maj  admit 

*  1  Thess.  T.  1-11.  of  being  explained  as  referring  to  the  rumor 


*  (Professor  Ellieott,  in  his  note  on  1  Thess.      of  a  letter. 
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them  at  an  earlier  period.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been 
remembered  hj  all  those  who  have  extracted  such  numerous  and  dis- 
cordant prophecies  and  anathemas  from  certain  passages  in  the  following 
Epistle. 

SECOND  EPISTLB  TO  THB  THBSSALONIANS.* 

1  PAUL,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  TO  THE  GHUBGH  8ia>tetta 
OF  THE  THESSALONIANS,  in  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

2  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

8      I*  am  bound  to  give  thanks  to  Gk>d  continually  on  your  bo- 


under their  per* 
half,  brethren,  as  is  fitting,  because  of  the  abundant  increase  ^SSS^S^ 

of  your  faith,  and  the  overflowing  love  wherewith  you  are  ^^''''^■•^■■^■s- 
4  filled,  every  one  of  you,  towards  each  other.    So  that  I  myself  boast  of 

you  among  the  churches  of  God,  for  your  steadfastness  and  faith,  in  all 
6  the  persecutions  and   afflictions  which  you  are  bearing.      And  these 

things  are  a  token  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  will  count  you 

6  worthy  of  His  kingdom,  for  which  you  are  even  now  sufEering.     For 
doubtless  God's  righteousness  cannot  but  render  back  trouble  to  those 

7  who  trouble  you,  and  give  to  you,  who  now  are  troubled,  rest  with 
me,'  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  the 

8  angels  of  His  might,  in  flames  of  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  those  who 
know  not  Gk>d,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the  Glad-tidings  of  our  Lord 

9  Jesus  Christ     And  from  ^  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
brightness  of  His  glorious  majesty,  they  shall  receive  their  righteous 

10  doom,  even  an  everlasting  destruction,  in  that  day  when  He  shall  come 

1  It  if  erident  that  thii  Epistle  wu  writteo  (S)  Silas  and  Timotheiis  woe  stUl  with  8u 

at  the  time  here  assigned  to  it,  soon  after  the  FftnL    S  Thess.  LI.    It  should  he  obsenred 

first,  from  the  following  considerations :  —  that  Timothens  was  next  with  8t  Pan!  at 

(1)  The  state  of  the  Thessalonian  Chnrch  Ephesns;  and  that,  before  then,  Silas  diaa|»- 

described  in  both  Epistles  is  almost  exactlj  pears  ftom  the  history, 
the  same.     (A.)  The  same  excitement  pre-  *  See  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  8. 

Tails  concerning  the  expected  advent  of  oor  *  On  the  nse  of  the  plural  pronoun,  see 

Lord,  only  in  a  greater  degree.    (B.)  The  note  on  1  Thess.  L  3. 

same  partjr  continued  fanatically  to  ne^ect  *  The  piepoeition  here  has  Ite  sense  of 

their   ordinary   employments.      Compare    S  "  proceeding  from.' 
Thess.  iii.  6-14  with  1  Thess.  It.  10-lS,  and 
1  Thess.  U.  9. 
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to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  believers ;  [and  70U 
are  of  that  number],  for  you  believed  my  testimony.    To  this  end  I  pray  L 11 
continuaUy  on  your  behalf,  that  our  God  may  count  you  worthy  of  the 
calling  wherewith  He  has  called  you,  and  mightily  perfect  within  you  all 
the  content  of  goodness  ^  and  the  work  of  faiih.    That  the  name  of  our  IS 
Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  that  you  may  be  glorified*  in 
Him,  acccnrding  to  the  grace  of  our  Qod,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
wima^  But  concerning*  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  H 1 

^^J^a^f      and  our  gathering  together  to  riieet  Him,  I  beseech  you,    2 
tag.    '  ^^^     brethren,  not  rashly  to  be  shaken  from  your  soberness  of  mind, 
nor  to  be  agitated  either  by  spirit,^  or  by  rumor,  or  by  letter  ^  attributed  to 
me,*  saying  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  come.''    Let  no  one  deceive  you  by    t 
any  means ;  for  before  that  day,  the  falling-away  must  first  have  come,  and    ^ 
the  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposes  himself    4 
and  exalts  himself  against  all  that  is  called  Gk)d,  and  against  all  worship ; 
even  to  seat  himself*  in  the  temple  of  Gk>d,  and  openly  declare  himself  a 
God.    Do  you  not  remember  that  when  I  was  still  with  you,  I  often  *  told     ft 
you  this  ?    And  now  you  know  the  hinderance  why  he  is  not  yet  revealed,     % 
in  his  own  season.    For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  ^*  is  already  working,     7 
only  he,  who  now  hinders,  will  hinder  till  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way ; 
and  then  the  lawless  one  wUl  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume    t 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,^  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 


^  The Mune word  if  lued  in  the  tenae  of  •  LilonlJtj  **a$  thmigk  mrigimM  hjf  wm:** 

fmMiwiU,gofidpiM8un,$cauficUim,hk  LnkeiL  tbe  words  maj  indiide  both  "  spirit,"  "  ni> 

14  and  Boiii.  x.  L    The  A.  Y.  here  wonld  nor/'  and  "^  letter." 

reciaiie  a  word  to  be  supplied.  v  Literallj  ^is  preaent"     80  the  verb  is 

*  The  glory  of  our  Lord  at  Bis  coming  always  osed  in  the  New  Testament  See 
will  be  manifested  in  His  people  (see  t.  10) ;  Bom.  TiiL  8S;  1  Cor.  liL  8S;  Gal.  L  4;  S 
that  is,  thej,  by  rirtne  of  their  union  with  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Heb.  ix.  9. 

Him,  wiD  partake  of  His  glorioos  likeness.  *  The  received  text  interpolates  here  ^os 

CI  Bom.Tiii.  17,  IS,  19.     And,  eren  in  this  GW/' bat  the  M8S.  do  not  confirm  this  read- 

wofld,  this  glorification  takes  place  partially,  ing. 

by  their  moral  conformity  to  His  image.    See  *  The  rerb  is  in  the  impeifect 

Bom.  riii.  30,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  IS.  ^  The  proper  meaning  of  iafofuc  is  ens  wi- 

*  In  mped  of,  or  perhaps  (as  Prof.  Jowett  rmiramed  bjf  law:  hence  it  is  often  used  as  a 
takes  it)  on  behalf  9f  as  though  St  Panl  were  tnmat^reaior,  or,  generally,  a  wicked  man,  as 
pleading  in  honor  of  that  day ;  it  is  wrongly  hnfda  is  used  often  simply  for  iniqmtg;  bat  in 
translated  in  A.  Y.  as  an  adjuration.  this  passage  it  seems  best  to  keep  to  the  origi- 

*  t.  s.  any  pretended  rereUtion  of  those  nal  meaning  of  the  word. 

who  claimed  inspiration.  ^  This  appears  to  be  all  allusion  to  (al- 

*  See  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  dM>agh  not  an  exact  quotation  of)  Isaiah  xL 
occasion  of  this  Epistle.  4 ;  — "  With  the  breath  of  His  lips  He  shaB 
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1. 9  His  appearing.    But  tlie  appearing  of  that  lawless  one  shall  be  in  the 
strength  of  Satan's  working,  with  all  the  might  and  signs  and  wonders  of 

10  falsehood,  and  all  the  delusions  of  unrighteousness,  for  those  who  are  in 
the  way  of  perdition ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth, 

11  whereby  they  might  be  saved.    For  this  cause,  Gk>d  will  send  upon  them 

12  an  inward  worlring  of  delusion,  making  them  believe  in  lies,  that  all 
should  be  condemned  who  have  not  believed  the  truth,  but  have  taken 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

18       But  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  I  am  bound  to 
thank  Qod  continually,  because  fle  chose  you  from  the  first  ^ 
unto  salvation,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the 

14  truth.    And  to  this  He  called  you  through  my  Glad-tidings,  that  you 

15  might  obtain  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.  Therefore,  brethren,  be 
stead£Eist,  and  hold  fast  the  teaching  which  has  been  delivered  to  you, 

16  whether  by  my  words  or  by  my  letters.  And  may  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist 
Himself,  and  our  God  and  Father,  who  has  loved  us,  and  has  given  us  in 
His  grace  a  consolation  that  is  eternal,  and  a  hope  that  cannot  fiedl, 

17  comfort  your  hearts,  and  establish  you  in  all  goodness  both  of  word  and 
deed. 

£.  1     Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  me,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 

Jesus  may  hold  its  onward  course,  and  that  its  glory  may  be  pi'^t^"- 
2  shown  forth  towards  others  as  towards  you ;  and  that  I  may  be  delivered 
8  from  the  perverse  and  wicked ;  for  not  all  men  have  faith.  But  the  Lord 
4  is  faithful,  and  He  will  keep  you  steadfast,  and  guard  you  from  eviL  And 
I  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord,  that  you  are  following  and  will  follow  my 
6  precepts.  And  may  the  Lord  guide  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  (}od,  and 
to  the  stead&stness  of  Ohrist. 

6  I  charge  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  bhortston 

o      ^       J  I  orderly  and 

Ohrist,  to  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  who  walks  ^^^Sto 
disorderly,  and  not  according  to  the  rules  which  I  delivered.  aiSpiT^  **' 

7  For  you  know  yourselves  the  way  to  follow  my  example ;  you  know  that 
my  life  among  you  was  not  disorderly,  nor  was  I  fed  by  any  man's 

8  bounty,  but  earned  my  bread  by  my  own  labor,  toiling  night  and  day, 

destroy  the  impious  aiaii.''  (LXX.  Terskm.)  Fiiil's  thoughts)  to  the  Messiah's  oomiog,  sod 
Someof  theBahbiiiicalooiiimentators  applied  interpreted  "  the  impioiis  "  to  mean  an  indiyid- 
this  propbe^  (which  waa  probftUj  In   8ft.      nal  opponent  of  the  Messiah. 
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that  I  might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  you.^    And  this  I  did,  not  iii.  9 
because  I  am  without  the  right '  [of  being  maintained  by  those  to  whom 
I  minister],  but  that  I  might  make  myself  a  pattern  for  you  to  imitate. 
For  when  I  was  with  you  I  often  •  gave  you  this  rule :  "  If  any  man  will  10 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat."    Whereas  I  hear  that  some  among  you  11 
are  walking  disorderly,  neglecting  their  own  work,  and  meddling  ^  with 
that  of  others.    Such,  therefore,  I  charge  and  exhort,  by  the  authority  of  12 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  work  in  quietness,  and  eat  their  own  bread. 


£^tf  uSle  ®^*  y^^>  brethren,  notwithstanding,*  be  not  weary  of  doing  H 
^iraoe?     good.    If  any  man  be  disobedient  to  my  written  word,*  mark  14 


that  man,  and  cease  from  intercourse  with  him,  that  he  may  bo  brought 

to  shame.    Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  16 

brother.    And  may  the  Lord  of  peace  Himself  give  you  peace  in  all  ways  16 

and  at  all  seasons.    The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

Aa^^mu^      The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand,  which  is  my  17 

gg^  f«^  token  in  every  letter.    Thus  I  write.^ 

SSurtiSy         The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  with  you  alL*  ifl 

Such  was  the  second  of  the  two  letters  which  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Thes- 
salonica  during  his  residence  at  Corinth.  Such  was  the  Christian  cor- 
respondence now  established,  in  addition  to  the  political  and  commercial 
correspondance  existing  before,  between  the  two  capitals  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia.  Along  with  the  official  documents  which  passed  between  the 
governors  of  the  contiguous  provinces,*  and  the  communications  between 
the  merchants  of  the  Northern  and  Western  .^ean,  letters  were  now 
sent,  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  ^^  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,**  ^  and  to  ^^  riches  "  beyond  the  discovery  of  human  enterprise.^^ 

1  Conpan  the  speech  mt  Afiletas,  Acti  zx.  ^  "Thus.*'    With  thii  we  maj  compere 

<  See  noteon  1  Theei.  ti.  6.  GaL  tL  U.     We  haye  before  remarked  thai 

*  Imperfect  St.  Paul's  letters  were  written  bj  an  amaanea- 

*  Thecharaeteristie  paronomasia  here  is  not  sis,  with  the  exception  of  an  autograph  post- 
esactlj  translatable  into  English.  "  Bu^/^toHm  script    Compare  Bom.  xrl.  23. 

who  do  no  bunnm "  would  be  an  fanitation.  '  ''Amen  "here  (as  in  the  end  of  1  Thess.) 

*  t.  s.  although  your  kindness  maj  haye      is  a  subsequent  addition. 

been  abused  bj  such  idle  trespassers  on  your  *  Cicero's   Cilidan    Conespondenoe    fiir- 

bonnty.  nishes  many  specimens  of  the  letters  which 

*  Literally,  ay  ward  [teiU]  iy  the  leUtr,  passed  between  the  goremon  of  neighborii^ 
which  probably  refers  to  the  directions  sent  in  piOTinces. 

the  former  letter,  1  Thess.  It.  II,  IS.    So  a  »>  John  zriiL  Si. 

prerious  letter  is  referred  to,  1  Cor.  t.  9,  and  n  Sp^  m.  g. 

SCor.  TiLS. 
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The  influence  of  great  cities  has  always  been  important  on  the  wider 
movements  of  human  life.  We  see  ^.  Paul  diligently  using  this  in- 
fluence, during  a  protracted  residence  at  Corinth,  for  the  spreading  and 
strengthening  of  the  Oospel  in  Achaia  and  beyond.  As  regards  tiie 
province  of  Achaia,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  confined  his 
activity  to  its  metropolis.  The  expression  used  by  St.  Luke  ^  need  only 
denote  that  it  was  his  headquarters,  or  general  place  of  residence.  Com- 
munication was  easy  and  frequent,  by  land  or  by  water,*  with  other  parts 
of  the  province.  Two  short  days'  journey  to  the  south  were  the  Jews  of 
Argos,'  who  might  be  to  those  of  Corinth  what  the  Jews  of  Bensa  had 
been  to  those  of  Thessalonica.^  About  the  same  distance  to  the  east  was 
the  city  of  Athens,*  which  had  been  imperfectly  evangelized,  and  could  be 
visited  without  danger.  Within  a  walk  of  a  few  hours,  along  a  road 
busy  with  traffic,  was  the  seaport  of  Cenchrea,  known  to  us  as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Christian  community.*  These  were  the  ^^  Churches  of  QoA " 
(2  Thess.  i.  4),  among  whom  the  Apostle  boasted  of  the  patience  and  the 
faith  of  the  Thessalonians,''  —  the  homes  of  ^^  the  saints  in  all  Achaia" 
(2  Cor.  i.  1),  saluted  at  a  later  period,  with  the  Church  of  Corinth,*  in  a 
letter  written  from  Macedonia.  These  Churches  had  alternately  the 
blessings  of  the  presence  and  the  letters  —  the  oral  and  the  written  teach- 
ing —  of  St.  Paul.  The  former  of  these  blessings  is  now  no  longer 
granted  to  us ;  but  those  long  and  wearisome  journeys,  which  withdrew 
the  teacher  so  often  from  his  anxious  converts,  have  resulted  in  our  pos- 
session of  inspired  Epistles,  in  all  their  freshness  and  integrity,  and  with 
all  their  lessons  of  wisdom  and  love. 


<Mn4i 


1  ActiZTiiLU. 

*  Much  of  the  interooune  in  Greece  has 
always  gone  on  bj  tnudl  ooaaten.  Ponqoe- 
TQle  mcDtiont  traces  of  a  payed  road  between 
Corinth  and  Argos. 

*  See  pp.  17  and  335. 

*  See  abore,  p.  293. 

*  We  haye  not  entered  into  the  question  of 
8t  Paul's  journey  ftom  Athens  to  Corinth. 
He  may  baye  trayelled  by  the  coast   road 


through  Eleusis  and  Megara ;  or  a  nfl  of  a 
few  hours,  with  a  fkir  wind,  would  tika  hSm 
ftom  the  Pineus  to  Cenchrea. 

*  Bom.  xyi.  1. 

t  Compare  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 
'    It  is  possible  that  the  phrase  "in 
place  "  (1  Cor  i.  2)  may  haye  the  same 

*  From  the  BritiBh  Museum.    For  a  long 
series  of  coins  of  this  nhanwUr,  i 
and  the  Supplement        ^  j 
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CHAPTER    Xn. 

Tht  Isthmni  and  Aerooorinihvi.— E«rij  Hiftofy  of  Oorinth.— Iti  Tnda  nd  Wealth.— 
Corinth  under  the  Bomans.— FtoWnoe  of  Achaia.  —  Gall!o  the  Gtoremor. — Tnmolt  at 
Corinth.  -^  Cenehrea. — Yojage  hj  Epheens  to  Cmarea. — Viait  to  Jeroaalem. — Antioch. 

NOW  that  we  hare  entered  upon  the  first  part  of  the  long  series  of  St 
Paul's  letters,  we  seem  to  be  arrived  at  a  new  stage  of  the  Apostle's 
biography.  The  materials  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  are  before  us. 
More  life  is  given  to  the  picture.  We  have  advanced  from  the  field  of 
geographical  description  and  general  history  to  the  higher  interest  of  per- 
sonal detail.  Even  such  details  as  relate  to  the  writing  materials  employed 
in  the  Epistles,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  epistles  were  transmitted 
from  city  to  city,  —  all  stages  in  the  history  of  an  Apostolic  letter,  from 
the  hand  of  the  amanuensis  who  wrote  from  the  author's  inspired  dicta- 
tion, to  the  opening  and  reading  of  the  document  in  the  public  assembly 
of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  addressed, — have  a  sacred  claim  on  the 
Christian's  attention.  For  the  present  we  must  defer  the  examination  of 
such  particulars.^  We  remain  with  the  Apostle  himself,  instead  of  follow- 
ing  the  journeys  of  his  letters  to  Thessalonica,  and  tracing  the  efiects 
which  the  last  of  them  produced.  We  have  before  us  a  protracted  resi- 
dence in  Corinth,*  a  voyage  by  sea  to  Syria,*  and  a  journey  by  land  firom 
Antioch  to  Ephesus,^  before  we  come  to  the  next  group  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

We  must  linger  first  for  a  time  in  Corinth,  the  great  city  where  he 
staid  a  longer  time  than  at  any  point  on  his  previous  journeys,  and 
from  which,  or  to  which,  the  most  important  of  his  letters  were  written.* 
And,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  observed,  we  proceed  to 
elucidate  its  geographical  position,  and  the  principal  stages  of  its  history. 

The  lathmtis*  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Geography  of 
Greece ;  and  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  established  between  the  land 
and  the  water — and  between  the  Morea  and  the  Continent — had  the 


^  See  a  note  on  thia  snlject  in  Oh.  XXVl  *  It  is  from  thia  Greek  "bridge  of  the 

*  Acta  xWii.  11-lS.      *  Acts  zvilL  18-22.         sea  chatthe  name  itthtmu  has  been  gifcn  It 

*  Acts  zriii.  23.    See  xiz.  1.  erery  similar  neck  of  land  in  the  worid. 

*  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Komans. 
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Utmost  effect  on  the  whole  coarse  of  the  History  of  Greece.  When  we 
were  considering  the  topography  and  aspect  of  Athens,  all  the  associa- 
tions which  surrounded  us  were  Athenian.  Here  at  the  Isthmus,  we 
are,  as  it  were,  at  the  centre  of  the  activity  of  the  Greek  race  in  generaL 
It  has  the  closest  connection  with  all  their  most  important  movements, 
both  military  and  commercial. 

In  all  the  periods  of  Greek  history,  from  tiie  earliest  to  the  latest,  we' 
see  the  military  importance  of  the  Isthmus.  The  phrase  of  Pindar  is, 
that  it  was  ^^  the  bridge  of  the  sea : ''  it  formed  the  only  line  of  marcl'i 
for  an  invading  or  retreating  army.  Xenophon  speaks  of  it  as  ^  the  gate 
of  the  Peloponnesus,"  the  closing  of  which  would  make  all  ingress  and 
egress  impossible.  And  we  find  that  it  was  closed  at  various  times,  by 
being  fortified  and  re-fortified  by  a  wall,  some  traces  of  which  remain  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  Persian  war,  when  consternation  was  spread  amongst 
the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  Leonidas,  the  wall  was  first  built  In  tiie 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Greeks  turned  fratricidal  arms  against  each 
other,  the  Isthmus  was  often  the  point  of  the  conflict  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  enemies.  In  the  time  of  the  Theban  supremacy,  the  wall 
again  appears  as  a  fortified  line  from  sea  to  sea.  When  Greece  became 
Roman,  the  provincial  arrangements  neutralized,  for  a  time,  the  militaiy 
importance  of  the  Isthmus.  But  when  the  barbarians  poured  in  frx)m 
the  North,  like  the  Persians  of  old,  its  wall  was  repaired  by  Valerian. 
Again  it  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  fortified  it  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  towers.  And  we  trace  its  history  through  the  later  period  of  the 
Venetian  power  in  the  Levant,  from  the  vast  works  of  1463,  to  the  peace 
of  1699,  when  it  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  Re- 
public* 

Conspicuous,  both  in  connection  with  the  military  defences  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  in  the  prominent  features  of  its  scenery,  is  the  Acrocorinthus 
or  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  rises  in  form  and  abruptness  like  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton.  But  this  comparison  is  quite  inadequate  to  express  the 
magnitude  of  the  Corinthian  citadel.  It  is  elevated  two  thousand  feet' 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  throws  a  vast  shadow  across  the  plain  at  its 
base ;  the  ascent  is  a  journey  involving  some  fatigue ;  and  the  space  of 
ground  on  the  summit  is  so  extensive,  that  it  contained  a  whole  town,' 

1  The  wall  was  not  built  in  a  straight  line,  the  tkadow  of  the  Aerooorinthu,  of  a  conical 

bat  followed  the  sinoositieB  of  the  ground.  shape,  extended  exactly  half  across  its  length, 

The  remains  of  square  towers  are  Tisible  in  the  point  of  the  cone  being  central  between 

some  places.     The  eastern  portion  abutted  the  two  seas/' — Dr.  Clarke, 
on  the  Sanctuary  of  Neptune,  where  the  Isth-  *  Dodwell  and  Clarke.     The  city,  accord 

mian  games  are  held.  ing  to  Xenophon,  was  forty  stadia  in  drcun- 

3  DodwelL     The  ascent  is  by  a   aigxag  ferenoe  without  the  Acropolis,  and  ei(^ty-flTt 

load,  which  Strabo  says  was  thirty  stadia  in  with  it  y<^  i 

length.     "Looking  down  upon  the  isthmus.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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which,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  had  several  mosques.  Yet  notwith- 
standing its  colossal  dimensions,  its  sides  are  so  precipitous,  that  a  few 
soldiers  are  enough  to  guard  it.^  The  possession  of  this  fortress  has  been 
the  object  of  repeated  struggles  in  the  latest  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks,  and  again  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  It  was  said  to 
Philip,  when  he  wished  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Morea,  that  the  Acro- 
eorinthus  was  one  of  the  horns  he  must  seize,  in  order  to  secure  the  heifer. 
Thus  Corinth  might  well  be  called  ^^  the  eye  of  Greece "  in  a  military 
sense,  as  Athens  has  often  been  so  called  in  another  sense.  If  the  rock 
of  Minerva  was  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  mountain  of 
the  Isthmus  was  truly  named  ^^  the  Acropolis  of  the  Oreeks." 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  view  from  the  summit  is  magnifi- 
cent and  eztendve.*  A  sea  is  on  either  hand.  Across  that  which  lies  on 
the  east,  a  clear  sight  is  obtained  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles.*  The  mountains  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  close  the  prospect  in  this  direction.  Beyond 
the  western  sea,  which  flows  in  from  the  Adriatic,  are  the  large  masses 
of  the  mountains  of  north-eastern  Greece,  with  Parnassus  towering 
above  Delphi.  Immediately  beneath  us  is  the  narrow  plain  which 
separates  the  seas.  The  city  itself  is  on  a  small  table-land  ^  of  no  great 
elevation,  connected  with  the  northern  base  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  At 
the  edge  of  the  lower  level  are  the  harbors  which  made  Corinth  the  em- 
porium of  the  richest  trade  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  that  which  is  really  the  characteristic  both  of 
Corinthian  geography  and  Corintliian  history,  its  close  relation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.    Plutarch  says,  that  there  was  a  want 

^  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  goarded  bj  400  tered  np  and  down  it,  is  none  of  the  least  of 

loldien,  50  dogs,  and  as  manj  keepers.  the  ornaments  of  this  prospect    The  town 

*  Wheler's    description  is  as  follows :  —  also  that  lieth  north  of  the  castle.  In  little 

"  We  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  highest  point,  knots  of  houses,  surrounded  with  orchards 

and  had  one  of  the  most  agreeable  prospects  and  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 

in  the  world.    On  the  right  hand  of  us  the  cjpress-trees,  and  mixed  with  cornfields  between, 

Saronic  Gulf,  with  all  its  little  islands  strewed  is  a  sight  not  less  delightfuL    So  that  it  is  hard 

up  and  down  it,  to  Cape  Colonne  on  the  to  judge  whether  this  plain  is  more  beautiful  to 

Promontory    Sunium.    Beyond  that  the  is-  the  beholders  or  profitable  to  the  inhabitants." 

lands  of  the  Archipelago  seemed  to  close  up  This  was  in  1675,  before  the  last  confiicts  of 

the  month  of  the  Gulf.    On  the  left  hand  of  us  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 

we  had  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  as  *  "  As  from  tbe  Parthenon  at  Athens  we 

far  as  beyond  Sicyon,  bounded  northward  with  had  seen  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  so  now  wo 

•11  these  famous  mountains  of  old  times,  with  had  a  commanding  yiew,  across  the  Saronic 

the  Isthmus,  eyen  to  Athens,  lying  in  a  row,  Gulf,  of  Salamis  and  the  Athenian  Acrop- 

and  presenting  themselres  orderly  to  our  view,  olis."  —  Dr.     Clarke.      See    abore,     under 

The  plain  of  Corinth   towards    Sicyon   or  Athens. 

Basilico  is  well  watered  by  two  rivulets,  well  *  Leake's  description  entirely  eorresponds 

tilled,  well  planted  with  olive-yards  and  vine-  with  Strabo's. 
jards,  and,  having  many  little  villages  scat- 
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of  good  harbors  in  Achaia ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  the  circumnaTigatioii 
of  the  Morea  as  dangerous.^  Gape  Malea  was  proverbially  formidable, 
and  held  the  same  relation  to  the  Toyages  of  ancient  days  which  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  does  to  our  own.'  Thus,  a  narrow  and  level  isth- 
mus,' across  which  smaller  vessels  could  be  dragged  from  gulf  to  gulf,^ 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  early  traders  of  the  Levant.  And  the 
two  harbors,  which  received  the  ships  of  a  more  maturely  developed 
trade,  —  Oenchrea^  on  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  Lechaoum'  on  the  Western, 
with  a  third  and  smaller  port,  called  Schoenus,^  where  the  isthmus  was 
narrowest,  —  form  an  essential  part  of  our  idea  of  Corinth.  Its  common 
title  in  the  poets  is  "  the  city  of  the  two  seas."  •  It  is  allegorically 
represented  in  art  as  a  female  figure  on  a  rock,  between  two  other 
Qgures,  each  of  whom  bears  a  rudder,  the  symbol  of  navigation  and 
trade.'  It  is  the  same  image  which  appears  under  another  form  in  the 
words  of  the  rhetorician,  who  said  that  it  was  ^^  the  prow  and  the  stem 
of  Greece."  *• 

As  we  noticed  above  a  continuous  fortress  which  was  carried  across 
the  Isthmus,  in  connection  with  its  military  history,  so  here  we  have  to 
mention  another  continuous  work  which  was  attempted,  in  connectioi: 
with  its  mercantile  history.  This  was  the  ship  canal ;  —  which,  after 
being  often  projected,  was  about  to  be  begun  again  near  the  very  time 
of  St.  Paul's  visit.^^  Parallels  often  suggest  themselves  between  the 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  each  other,  and  those  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific :  for  the  basins  of  the  ^^  Midland  Sea  "  were  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  trade  what  the  Oceanic  spaces  are  to  ours.    And 

^  He  adds  that  the  SicOiao  lea  was  aToided  of  Neptane  and  the  eastern  portioo  of  the 

by  mariners  as  much  as  possible.  Isthmian  wall.    The  ship  is  described  as  sail- 

*  A  prorerb  said  of  Uiis  sonth-eastem  point  ing  to  this  port  in  the  earl  j  times  when  Athens 
of  the  Morea :  "  VHien  yon  are  round  Cape  had  the  presidency  of  the  games. 

Malea,  forget  all  yon  hare  at  home."  '  One  phrase  which  was  nsed  of  it  is  thai 

*  See  aboTe,  note  on  the  word  "  Isthmus."  which  we  find  in  Acts  xxriL  41. 

*  Hence  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  *  See  this  on  the  coin  at  the  end  of  Chap. 
was  called  by  a  word  which  in  meaning  and  in  TTTT. 

piratic  associations  corresponds  with  the  Tar-  ^  The   phrase  seems  to  hare  been   pro- 

heri  of    Scotch   geography.     The    distance  Terbial. 

across  is  about  three  miles ;  nearer  Corinth  it  ^  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius  Csesar,  and 
is  six  miles,  whence  the  name  of  the  modem  Caligula  had  all  entertained  the  notion  of  cut- 
Tillage  of  Hexamilu  ting  through  the  Isthmus.    Nero  really  began 

*  For  Ceochrea,  see  below,  pp.  366,  367.  the  undertaking  in  the  year  S2,  but  soon  de- 
li was  serenty  stadia  distant  ftom  the  city.  sisted.    See  Leake  (pp.  297-302),  who  quotes 

*  Lechsum  was  united  to  Corinth  by  long  all  the  authorities.  The  portion  of  the  trenclr 
walls.  It  was  about  twelre  stadia  distant  ftom  which  remains  is  at  the  narrowest  part,  neai 
the  city.  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf.    DodweD 

7  Schcenus  was  at  the  point  where  the  came  upon  it,  after  crossing  Mount  Qenmeia 
Isthmus  was  narrowest,  close  to  the  Sanctuary      ftom  Attica. 
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it  is  difficult,  in  speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  the  year 
52^  —  which  only  preceded  by  a  short  interval  the  work  of  Nero's  engi- 
neers, —  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  year  1852, 
during  which  active  progress  was  made  in  an  undertaking  often  project- 
ed, but  never  yet  carried  into  effect.' 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  Oceanic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Isthmus,  that  one  of  the  great  cities  of  th^  ancient  world  always 
existed  at  the  latter.  What  some  future  Darien  may  be  destined  to  be- 
come, we  cannot  prophesy :  but,  at  a  very  early  date,  we  find  Corinth 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  wealth.  This  wealth  must  inevitably  have 
grown  up,  from  its  mercantile  relations,  even  without  reference  to  its  two 
seas,  —  if  we  attend  to  the  fact  on  which  Thucydides  laid  stress,  that  it 
was  the  place  through  which  all  ingress  and  egress  took  place  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  before  the  development  of  conmierce 
by  water  But  it  was  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  which  was  the  main  cause  of  its 
commercial  greatness.  The  construction  of  the  ship  Argo  is  assigned  by 
mythology  to  Corinth.  Tlie  Samians  obtained  their  shipbuilders  from 
her.  The  first  Greek  triremes,  —  the  first  Greek  sea-fights,  —  are  con- 
nected with  her  history.  Neptune  was  her  god.  Her  colonies  were 
spread  over  distant  coasts  in  the  East  and  West ;  and  ships  came  from 
every  sea  to  her  harbors.  Thus  she  became  the  common  resort  and  the 
universal  market  of  the  Greeks.'  Her  population  and  wealth  were  fur- 
ther augmented  by  the  manufactures  in  metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  porce- 
lain, which  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  import  and  export  of  goods. 
And  at  periodical  intervals  the  crowding  of  her  streets  and  the  activity 
of  her  trade  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  strangers  who  flocked  to 
the  Isthmian  games ;  —  a  subject  to  which  our  attention  will  often  be  called 
hereafter,  but  which  must  be  passed  over  here  with  a  simple  allusion.^ 
If  we  add  all  these  particulars  together,  we  see  ample  reason  why  the 
wealth,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  Corinth  were  proverbial*  in  the  ancient 
world. 

In  passing  from  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier,  or  Greek  Corinth,  to  its  his- 
tory under  the  Romans,  the  first  scene  that  meets  us  is  one  of  disaster 

1  The  argamentt  (br  this  dato  maj  be  teen  Corinth  to  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise. 

in  Wieseler.    We  shall  return  to  the  snlject  and  says  that  a  perpetual  fidr  was  held  yearly 

again.  and  daily  at  the  Isthmns. 

*  Out  first  edition  was  published  in  ISdS.  *  See  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XX.,  and  the 
At  that  time  the  rarious  plans  for  an  inter-  plan  of  the  Posidoniam  there  giren. 
oceanic  canal  were  very  much  before  the  pnb-           *  '*  Non  coivis  homini  contingit  adire  Co- 
lie.    Now  at  least  the  railway  is  open  for  rinthnm."  —  Hor.  Ep,  L   17,  86.    The  word 
traffic  from  ocean  to  ocean.  "  Corinthianize  "  was  used  prorerbially  foi  an 

*  One  writer  in  another  place   compares  immoral  lifo. 
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and  ruin.  The  destruction  of  this  city  hj  Mummius,  about  the  same 
time  that  Carthage  ^  was  destroyed  by  Scipio,  was  so  complete,  that,  like 
its  previous  wealth,  it  passed  into  a  proverb.  Its  works  of  skill  and  lux- 
ury were  destroyed  or  carried  away.  Polybius,  the  historian,  saw  Roman 
soldiers  playing  at  draughts  on  the  pictures  of  famous  artists ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  vases  and  statues  that  decorated  the  triumph  of  the  Capitol 
introduced  a  new  era  in  the  habits  of  the  Romans.  Meanwhfle,  the  very 
place  of  the  city  from  which  these  works  were  taken  remained  desolate 
for  many  years.*  The  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Isthmian  games  was 
given  to  Sicyon ;  and  Corinth  ceased  even  to  be  a  resting-place  of  travel- 
lers between  the  East  and  the  West.'  But  a  new  Corinth  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old.  Julius  Casar,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Isth- 
mus as  a  military  and  mercantile  position,  sent  thither  a  colony  of  Italians, 
who  were  chiefly  fireedmen.^  This  new  establishment  rapidly  increased 
by  the  mere  force  of  its  position.  Within  a  few  years  it  grew,  as  Sinca- 
pore*  has  grown  in  our  days,  from  nothing  to  an  enormous  city.  The 
Greek  merchants,  who  had  fled  on  the  Roman  conquest  to  Delos  and  the 
neighboring  coasts,  returned  to  their  former  home.  The  Jews  setded 
themselves  in  a  place  most  convenient  both  for  the  business  of  commerce 
and  for  communication  with  Jerusalem.*  Thus,  when  St  Paul  arrived  at 
Corinth  after  liis  sojourn  at  Athens,  he  foimd  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  population  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  They  were  probably  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Romans,  though  the  city  had  the  constitution  of  a 
colony y^  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  province. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Greece  was  constituted  as  a  province  un- 
aer  the  name  of  Achaia,  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius.  But 
Uiis  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  intermediate 
period,  during  which  the  country  had  a  nominal  independence,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  contiguous  province  of  Macedonia.    The  description 

1  See  Chap.  I.  p.  18.  ^  Profetior  Stanley  notices  the  great  nom- 

*  "  Nerertheleis/'  says  Colonel  Leake,  ber  of  names  of  Corinthian  Christians  (Cains, 
**  the  site,  I  oonceiye,  cannot  hare  been  qoitc  Qaartns,  F<ratnnatas,  Achaicns,  Crispns,  Jos- 
aninhabited,  as  the  Romans  neither  destroyed  tns),  which  indicate  "  either  a  Roman  or  a 
the  public  buildings  nor  persecuted  the  religion  senrile  origin."    Prrf,  to  Corinihian$. 

of  the  Corinthians.    And  as  many  of  thoee  *  See  the  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and 

buildings  were  still  perfect  in  the  time  of  laternotioes  of  the  place  in  Rigah  Brooke's 

Pausanias,  there  must  hare  been  some  persons  journals,  &c 

who  had  the  care  of  them  during  the  oentniy  *  See  the  preceding  chapter  hr  the  estab- 

of  desolation."  Ushment  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth. 

*  We  have  noticed  above  (p.  333,  n.  4)  that  t  See  the  Latin  letters  on  its  coins.    Iff 
on   Cicero's  journey  between  the  East  and  fhll   name  was  "  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Coris 
West,  we  find  him  resting,  not  at  Corinth,  thus."    See  coin  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
bnt  at  Athens.    In  the  time  of  Ovid,  the  dty 

was  rising  again. 
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which  has  been  giyen  of  the  political  limits  of  Macedonia  (Oh.  IX.)  de- 
fines equally  the  extent  of  Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  was  nearly  co-eztensire  with  the  kingdom  of  Modem  Greece. 
The  name  cf  J.  kaia  was  given  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Ach»ar  league  in  the  last  independent  struggles  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  G  irinth,  the  head  of  that  league,  became  the  metropolis.^ 
The  province  experienced  changes  of  government,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Cyprus.*  At  first  it  was  proconsular. 
Afterwards  it  was  placed  by  Tiberius  under  a  procurator  of  his  own. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Olaudius  it  was  again  reckoned  among  the  ^^  unarmed 
provinces,"  •  and  governed  by  a  proconsul 

One  of  the  proconsuls  who  were  sent  out  to  govern  the  province  of 
Achaia  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  was  Gallio.^ 
His  original  name  was  Anneus  Novatus,  and  he  was  the  brother  of 
Ann»u8  Seneca  the  philospher.  The  name  under  which  he  was  known 
to  us  in  sacred  and  secular  history  was  due  to  his  adoption  into  the  family 
of  Junius  Gallio  the  rhetorician.  The  time  of  his  government  at 
Corinth,  as  indicated  by  the  sacred  historian,  must  be  placed  between  the 
years  52  and  54,  if  the  dates  we  have  assigned  to  ^t.  Paul's  movements 
bo  correct.  We  have  no  exact  information  on  this  subject  from  any 
secular  source,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  Heathen  writer  as  having 
been  proconsul  of  Achaia.  But  there  are  some  incidental  notices  of  his 
life,  which  give  rather  a  curious  confirmation  of  what  is  advanced  above. 
We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and  Dio  that  he  died  in  the  year  65.  Pliny 
says  that  qfter  his  consulship  he  had  a  serious  illness,  for  the  removal  of 
which  he  tried  a  sea-voyage :  and  from  his  brother  Seneca  we  learn  that 
it  was  in  Achaia  that  he  went  on  shipboard  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
If  we  knew  the  year  of  GallioV  con<^u!ship,  our  chronological  result 
would  be  brought  within  narrow  limits  We  do  not  possess  this  informar 
tion  ;  but  it  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  that  his  promotion,  if  due 
to  his  brother's  influence,  would  be  subsequent  to  the  year  49,  in  which 
the  philospher  returned  from  his  exile  in  Corsica,  and  had  the  youthful 
Nero  placed  under  his  tuition.  The  interval  of  time  thus  marked  out 
between  the  restoration  of  Seneca  and  the  death  of  Gallio,  includes  the 
narrower  period  assigned  by  St.  Luke  to  the  proconsulate  in  Achaia. 

The  coming  of  a  new  governor  to  a  province  was  an  event  of  great  mi- 
portanco  The  whole  system  of  administration,  the  general  prosperity, 
the  state  of  political  parties,  the  relative  position  of  difierent  sections  of 

1  Ritter  tays  that  tliia  it  the  meaning  of  which  were   prooonsnlar   and   required    the 

"  Corinthiia  Achaia  wfm,"  In  Tac  EitL  iL  1.  presence  of  no  armj.    Bee  p.  SI 4,  n.  U. 
*8eeCt^V.  «  ActsxTliLlS. 

'  A    phrase   applied   to   thoee   provinoee 
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the  population,  were  necessarily  affected  by  his  personal  character.  The 
provincials  were  miserable  or  happy,  according  as  a  Yerres  or  a  Cicero 
was  sent  from  Rome.  As  regards  the  personal  character  of  Qallio,  the 
inference  we  should  naturally  draw  from  the  words  of  St.  Luke  closely 
corresponds  with  what  we  are  told  by  Seneca.  His  brother  speaks  of  him 
with  singular  affection,  not  only  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty,  but 
as  one  who  won  universal  regard  by  his  amiable  temper  and  popular 
manners.*  His  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  at  Corinth  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  a  character  so  described.  He  did  not  allow  himself,  like 
Pilate,  to  be  led  into  injustice  by  the  clamor  of  the  Jews ; '  and  yet  he 
overlooked,  with  easy  indifierence,  au  outbreak  of  violence  which  a 
sterner  and  more  imperious  governor  would  at  once  have  arrested.' 

The  details  of  this  transaction  were  as  follows :  —  The  Jews,  anxious  to 
profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  well- 
known  compliance  of  Gallio's  character,  took  an  early  opportimity  of 
accusing  St.  Paul  before  him.  They  had  already  set  themselves  in  battle 
array  ^  against  him,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  governor  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  attack.*  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  act  was  preconcerted 
and  the  occasion  chosen.  Making  use  of  the  privileges  they  ei\joyed  as  a 
separate  conmiunity,  and  well  aware  that  the  exercise  of  their  worship 
was  protected  by  the  Roman  State,*  they  accused  St.  Paul  of  violating 
their  own  religious  Law.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  if  this  violation  of 
Jewish  law  could  be  proved,  that  St.  Paul  would  become  amenable  to  (lie 
criminal  law  of  the  Empire ;  or,  perhaps,  they  hoped,  as  afterwards  at 
Jerusalem,  that  he  would  be  given  up  into  their  hands  for  punishment. 
Had  Gallio  been  like  Festus  or  Felix,  this  might  easily  have  happened ; 
and  then  St.  Paul's  natural  resource  would  have  been  to  appeal  to  the 
Emperor,  on  the  ground  of  his  citizenship.  But  the  appointed  time  of 
his  visit  to  Rome  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  continuance  of  his  missionary 
labors  was  secured  by  the  character  of  the  governor,  who  was  providen- 
tially sent  at  this  time  to  manage  the  aflRurs  of  Achaia. 

The  scene  is  set  before  us  by  St.  Luke  with  some  details  which  give  us 
a  vivid  notion  of  what  took  place.  Gkdlio  is  seated  on  that  proconsular 
chair  ^  firom  which  judicial  sentences  were  pronpunced  by  the  Roman 

1  The  nma  character  is  ghen  of  him  hj  Jews  wefe  dttaens  under  dieir  EUmaidi,  tOcA 

the  poet  Statins.  the  Bomans  under  their  Jnridicns.    We  need 

*  Acts  XTiii.  14.  not  discnss  here  the  later  position  of  the  Jews, 
'  Acts  XTiii.  17.  after  Caracalla  had  made  all  flneemen  cidaens. 

«  See  p.  d4S,  n.  I.  "^  This  chair,  or  tribunal,  "  the  indispensii- 

*  Acts  zriii.  IS.  ble  STmbol  of  the  Boman  jadgment-seat,"  « 

*  Compare  Joseph.  War,  iL  U,  4,  on  it  has  been  called,  is  mentioned  three  times  ia 
CsMarea.  In  Alexandria,  there  were  (bur  dis-  the  course  of  this  narratiTe.  It  was  of  tw 
lifict  classes  of  population,  among  which  the       kinds:    (1)  fixed  in  some  open  and  publSt 
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magistrates.  To  this  we  must  doubtless  add  the  other  insignia  of  Roman 
power,  which  were  suitable  to  a  colony  and  the  metropolis  of  a  province. 
Before  this  Heathen  authority  the  Jews  are  preferring  their  accusation 
with  eager  clamor.  Their  chief  speaker  is  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of 
Crispus,  or  (it  may  be)  the  ruler  of  another  synagogue.*  The  Greeks  • 
are  standing  round,  eager  to  hear  the  result,  and  to  learn  something 
of  the  new  governor's  character ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hating  the 
Jews,  and  ready  to  be  the  partisans  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Apostle  is  ^^  about  to  open  his  mouth,"  *  Gallio  will  not  even  hear  his 
defence,  but  pronounces  a  decided  and  peremptory  judgment. 

His  answer  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew  the  limits  of  his  office,  and 
felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  the  religious  technicalities  of  the 
Jews.  Had  it  been  a  case  in  which  the  Roman  law  had  been  violated  by 
any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  act  of  dishonesty,  then  it  would  have 
been  i-easonable  and  right  that  the  matter  should  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated ;  but  since  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  Jewish  law,  relating  to 
the  disputes  of  Hebrew  superstition,^  and  to  names  of  no  public  interest, 
he  utterly  refused  to  attend  to  it.  They  might  excommunicate  the  offend- 
er, or  inflict  on  him  any  of  their  ecclesiastical  punishments;  but  he 
would  not  meddle  with  trifling  quarrels,  which  were  beyond  his  juris- 
diction. And  without  further  delay  he  drove  the  Jews  away  from  before 
his  judicial  chair.* 

The  effect  of  this  proceeding  must  have  been  to  produce  the  utmost 
rage  and  disappointment  among  the  Jews.  With  the  Greeks  and  other 
bystanders*  the  result  was  very  different.  Their  dislike  of  a  supersti- 
tious and  misanthropic  nation  was  gratified.  They  held  the  forbearance 
of  Gallio  as  a  proof  that  their  own  religious  liberties  would  be  respected 
under  the  new  administration ;  and,  with  the  disorderly  impulse  of  a  mob 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  suspense,  they  rushed  upon  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  in  the  very  presence  of  the  procon- 
sular tribunal.    Meanwhile,  Gallio  took  no  notice^  of  the  ii^jurious  pun- 

place ;  (2)  morable,  and  taken  hj  the  Roman  *  See  note  6,  below. 

magistratea  to  be  placed  whererer  tbey  might  *  Acta  zriiL  U. 

dt  in  a  judicial  character.     Probably  here  *  Acta  xtUL  15.    We  reoogniae  here  that 


and  in  the  caae  of  Pilate  (John  six.  Id)  the  much  had  been  made  bj  the  Jewa  of  the  i 

former  kind  of  aeat  is  intended.    See  Smith's  of  "  Christ "  being  giren  to  Jeans. 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  under  "  Sella.''  *  Acta  xriiL  16. 

1  Whether    Sostheiiea    had    reallj    been  *  The  true  reading  here  doea  not  specify 

elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Crispua,  or  waa  onlj  wno  the  persona  were  who  beat  Soathenea.    It 

a  co-ordinate  officer  in  the  same  or  some  other  cannot,  howerer,  be  well  doubted  that  diej 

synagogue,  must  be  left  undetermined.    On  were  Greeh.    The  reading  "  Jews/'  found  in 

the  organisation  of  the  synagogues,  see  Ch.  some  MSS.,  is  eridentlj  wrong. 
VI.  p.  154.    It  should  be  added,  that  we  can-  t  Acta  xTiii.  17.     See  abore  on  GalUo'a 

not  confidentlj  identify  this  Soathenea  with  character.  ^-^  I 

the  "  brother"  whose  name  occnra  1  Cor.  i.  I.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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ishment  thus  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  and  with  characteristic  indifference 
left  Sosthenes  to  his  fate. 

Thus  the  accusers  were  themselves  iuTolved  in  disgrace;  Gallic 
obtained  a  high  popularity  among  the  Greeks,  and  St.  Paul  was  enabled 
to  pursue  bis  labors  in  safety.  Had  he  been  driven  away  from  Corinth, 
the  whole  Christian  community  of  the  place  might  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy.  But  the  result  of  the  storm  was  to  give  shelter  to  the  infant 
Church,  with  opportunity  of  safe  and  continued  growth.  As  regards  the 
Apostle  himself,  his  cre^t  rose  with  the  disgrace  of  his  opponents.  So 
far  as  he  might  afterwards  be  noticed  by  the  Boman  goTemor  or  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  injured  man. 
As  his  own  discretion  had  given  advantage  to  the  holy  cause  at  Philippi, 
by  involving  his  opponents  in  blame,^  so  here  the  most  inuninent  peril 
was  providentially  turned  into  safety  and  honor. 

Thus  the  assurance  communicated  in  the  vision  was  abundantly 
fulfilled.  Though  bitter  enemies  had  ^^  set  on  "  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  10),  no 
one  had  "  hurt "  him.  The  Lord  had  been  "  with  him,"  and  "  much 
people"  had  been  gathered  into  His  Church.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  Apostle  deemed  it  right  to  leave  Achaia  and  revisit  Judaoa, 
induced  (as  it  would  appear)  by  a  motive  which  often  guided  his 
journeys,  the  desire  to  be  present  at  the  great  gathering  of  the  Jews  at 
one  of  their  festivals,'  and  possibly  also  influenced  by  the  movements  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were  about  to  proceed  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus.  Before  his  departure,  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  assem- 
bled Church.*  How  touching  St.  Paul's  farewells  must  have  been,  espe- 
cially after  a  protracted  residence  among  his  brethren  and  disciples,  we 
may  infer  from  the  affectionate  language  of  his  letters ;  and  one  specimen 
is  given  to  us  of  these  parting  addresses,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
From  the  words  spoken  at  Miletus  (Acts  xz.),  we  may  learn  what  was 
said  and  felt  at  Corinth.  He  could  tell  his  disciples  here,  as  he  told 
them  there,  that  he  had  taught  them  *^  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house ; "  ^  that  he  was  ^<  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ; "  *  that  by  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  ^^  not  ceased  to  warn  every  one  night 
and  day  with  tears."  *  And  doubtless  he  forewarned  them  of  '^  grievous 
wolves  entering  in  among  them,  of  men  speaking  perverse  things  arising' 
of  themselves,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them."    And  he  could  appeal 

1  See  p.  209.  •  Aeti  zriiL  IS. 

>  See  Acts  xriiL  21.    There  if  little  donU  *  Aeti  xx.  90. 

that  the  festtral  was  F^teooet    We  thoold  *  t.  te.    Compare  zrilL  6,  and  ee9  p.  S4S. 

not,  however,  leave  nnnotioed  thai  it  if  doaht-  *  t.  81.    Comnare  what  is  aald  of  hif  ttan 

fill  whether  this  allnsion  to  the  feettval  onopht  at  PhilippL    Phil^.  ui.  a*. 
to  be  in  the  test  •  fy,  29, 30. 
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to  them,  with  the  emphatic  gesture  of  ^^  (ho%e  hands  "  which  had  labored 
at  Corinth,  in  proof  that  he  had  <^  coveted  no  man's  gold  or  silyer/'  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  Lord's  words,  that  ^^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  ^  Thus  he  departed,  with  prayers  and  tears,  from  those  who 
'^  accompanied  him  to  the  ship  "  with  many  misgivings  that  they  might 
"  see  his  face  no  more." ' 

The  three  points  on  the  coast  to  which  our  attention  is  called  in 
the  brief  notice  of  this  voyage  contained  in  the  Acts,*  are  Cenchrea, 
the  harbor  of  Corinth;  Ephesus,  on  the  western  shore  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  Offisarea  Stratonis,  in  Palestine.  More  suitable  occasions 
will  be  found  hereafter  for  descriptions  of  Osdsarea  and  Ephesus. 
The  present  seems  to  require  a  few  words  to  be  said  concerning 
Cenchrea. 

After  descending  from  the  low  table-land  on  which  Corinth  was  situ- 
ated, the  road  which  connected  the  city  with  its  eastern  harbor  extended 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  across  the  Isthmian  plain.  ^  Cenchrea 
has  fallen  with  Corinth  ;  but  the  name  ^  still  remains  to  mark  the  place 
of  the  port,  which  once  commanded  a  large  trade  with  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  with  Ephesus  and  Thessalonica,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
.^^an.  That  it  was  a  town  of  some  magnitude  may  be  inferred  from 
the  attention  which  Pausanias  devotes  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  en- 
virons of  Corinth;  and  both  its  mercantile  character,  and  the  pidns 
which  had  been  taken  in  its  embellishment,  are  well  symbolized  in  the 
coin  *  which  represents  the  port  with  a  temple  on  each  enclosing  promon- 
tory, and  a  statue  of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them. 

From  this  port  St.  Paul  began  his  voyage  to  Syria.  But  before  the' 
vessel  sailed,  one  of  his  companions  performed  a  religious  ceremony 
which  must  not  be  unnoticed,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Aquila  * ' 
had  bound  himself  by  one  of  those  vows,  which  the  Jews  often  volunta- ' 
rily  took,  even  when  in  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  of  some  mercy 
received,  or  some  deliverance  from  danger,  or  other  occurrence  which 
had  produced  a  deep  religious  impression  on  the  mind.  The  obligations 
of  these  vows  were  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Nauuites, — as  regards 
abstinence  from  strong  drinks  and  legal  pollutions,  and  the  wearing  of 

1  Compare  tt.  89-35  widi  zrffi.  8,  nid  ments  ftom  the  ttroctofe  of  the  original  are 

with  1  Cor.  ir.  IS.  rather  in  foyor  of  referring  the  tow,  not  to 

'  TT.  86-38.  Aqoila,  hat  to  8t  Panl.    The  difflcnlty  lies 

*  Acts  xTiiL  18-SS.  not  to  mnch  in  rappoiing  that  Panl  took  a 

*  The  modem  name  ie  JTscArMt.  Jewish  tow  (see  Acts  zzi.  26),  as  in  snppos- 

*  An  engraTing  of  this  coin  will  he  giTen  ing  that  he  made  himself  conspicnons  for  Jew- 
it  the  end  of  Ch.  XIX.  ish  peculiarities  while  he  was  forming  a  mixed 

*  This  is  left  as  it  stood  in  the  earlier  edi-  chnrch  at  Corinth.    Bat  we  are  ignorant  of 
tioos.    It  most  be  admitted  that  the  aign-  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  case. 
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the  hair  uncut  till  the  close  of  a  definite  length  of  time.  Aquila  could 
not  be  literally  a  Nazarite ;  for,  in  the  case  of  that  greater  vow,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  hair,  which  denoted  that  the  legal  time  was  expired,  could 
only  take  place  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  in  J  udssa.  In 
this  case  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Cenchrea.  Here  Aquila — 
who  had  been  for  some  time  conspicuous,  even  among  the  Jews 
and  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  long  hair  which  denoted  that  he 
was  under  a  peculiar  religious  restriction — came  to  the  close  of  the 
period  of  obligation  ;  and,  before  accompanying  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus, 
laid  aside  the  tokens  of  his  vow.  -* 

!  From  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  the  voyage  was  among  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago.  The  Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  waters  which  break  on 
their  shores,  or  rest  among  them  in  spaces  of  calm  repose,  always  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  as  the  scenes  of  interestmg  voyages,  —  whether 
we  think  of  the  stories  of  early  legend,  or  the  stirring  life  of  classical 
times,  of  the  Crusades  in  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  movements  of  modem 
travellers,  some  of  whom  seldom  reflect  that  the  land  and  water  round 
them  were  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  labors  of  St.  Paul.  One  great 
purpose  of  this  book  will  be  gained,  if  it  tends  to  associate  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  with  the  coasts,  which  are  already  touched  by  bO  many  other 
historical  recollections. 

No  voyage  across  the  JBgean  was  more  frequently  made  than  that 
between  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  They  were  the  capitals  of  the  two 
flourishing  and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Asia,^  and  the  two  great 
mercantile  towns  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.  If  resemblances  may  again 
be  suggested  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  between  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  we  may  say  that  the  relation  of  these  cities  of  the 
Eastem  and  Western  Greeks  to  each  other  was  like  that  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool.  Even  the  time  taken  up  by  the  voyages  constitutes  a 
point  of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that,  on  his  eastward  passage,  which 
was  considered  a  long  one,  he  spent  fifteen  days,  and  that  his  return  was 
accomplished  in  thirteen.*  ' 

A  fair  wind,  in  much  shorter  time  than  either  thirteen  or  fifteen  days, 
would  take  the  Apostle  across,  from  Corinth,  to  the  city  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea.  It  seems  that  the  vessel  was  bound  for  Syria,  and  staid 
only  a  short  time  in  harbor  at  Ephesus.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  remained 
there  while  he  proceeded.'  But  even  during  tlie  short  interval  of  hia 
stay,  Paul  made  a  vbit  to  his  Jewish  fellow-countrymen,  and  (the  Sab- 
bath being  probably  one  of  the  days  during  which  he  remained)  he  held 

1  See  how  Achaia  and  Aaia  are  mentioiied  *  The  Toyage  was  often  aooomplklnd  li 

hj  Tadtnt,  Hiti,  iL  S.  three  or  fiwr  days.    See  Thne.  iiL  8. 

«  Acts  jmiL  19. 
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a  discussion  with  them  in  the  synagogue  concerning  Ghrifltianity.'  Their 
curiosity  was  excited  by  what  they  heard,  as  it  had  been  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia ;  and  perhaps  their  cariosity  would  speedily  have  been  succeeded 
by  opposition,  if  their  visitor  had  staid  longer  among  them.  But  he 
was  not  able  to  grant  the  request  which  they  urgently  made.  He 
was  anxious  to  attend  the  approaching  festival  at  Jerusalem;^  and, 
had  he  nofproceeded  with  the  ship,  this  might  have  been  impossible. 
He  was  so  far,  however,  encouraged  by  the  opening  which  he  saw, 
that  he  left  the  Ephesian  Jews  with  a  promise  of  his  return.  This 
promise  was  limited  by  an  expression  of  that  dependence  on  the  divine 
will  which  is  characteristic  of  a  Ohristian's  life,*  whether  his  vocation  be 
to  the  labors  of  an  Apostle,  or  to  the  routine  of  ordinary  toil.  We  shall 
see  that  St«  Paul's  promise  was  literally  fulfilled,  when  we  come  to  pur- 
sue his  progress  on  his  third  missionary  circuit* 

The  voyage  to  Syria  lay  first  by  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  iBgean 
to  Oos  and  Onidus,  which  are  mentioned  on  subsequent  voyages,^  and 
then  across  the  open  sea  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  Oaasarea.*  This  city 
has  the  closest  connection  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  of 
early  Ohristianity.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  in 
alluding  to  St.  Peter  and  the  baptism  of  the  first  (Gentile  convert.*  We 
shall  afterwards  be  required  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  more  elaborate 
notice,  when  we  arrive  at  the  imprisonment  which  was  suffered  by  St. 
Paul  under  two  successive  Roman  governors.^  The  country  was  now  no 
longer  under  native  kings.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  the  last  event  alluded  to  (Oh.  lY.)  in  connection  with 
0»sarea.  Felix  had  been  for  some  years  already  procurator  of  Jud»a.* 
If  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  become  in  any  degree  more  national 
under  the  reign  of  the  Herods,  it  had  now  resumed  all  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  province.*  G»sarea  was  its  military  capital,  as  well  as  the 
harbor  by  which  it  was  approached  by  all  travellers  firom  the  West 
From  this  city,  roads  ^  had  been  made  to  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  tlie 
south,  and  northwards  along  the  coast  by  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  to 
Antioch,  as  well  as  across  the  interior  by  Neapolis  or  Antipatris  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan. 

The  journey  from  Osdsarea  to  Jerusalem  is  related  by  St.  Luke  in  a' 
single  word.'^    No  information  is  given  concerning  the  incidents  which 

1  The  aorist  (t.  19)  should  he  contrasted  *  See  Acts  xzL  1-3. 

with  the  imperfect  used  (t.  4)  of  the  continiied  *  See  p.  113.    Compere  p.  49. 

diBcnssions  at  Corinth.  ^  Acts  zxL  &e. 

^  Acts  xriiL  21.    See  ahore.  *  Tac  Ann,  xir.  54,  and  Joeephns. 

•"IfGodwiU."    See  James  hr.  15.    "If  •  See  pp.  26  and  51. 

llie  Lord  will,  we  shall  Utc/'  &e.  ^  See  the  remarks,  pp.  7S,  79. 

«  Actsxzi.  1,  xxTiL  #•  n  «  When  he  had  gone  op,"  Acts  zriH 
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occurred  there :  —  no  meetings  with  other  Apostles,  —  no  controversies 
on  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  —  are  recorded  or  inferred.  We  are  not 
eveh  sure  that  St.  Paul  arrived  in  time  for  the  festival  at  which  he  de- 

;Bired  to  be  present.^  The  contrary  seems  rather  to  be  implied ;  for  he  is 
said  simply  to  have  *'  saluted  the  Church,"  and  then  to  have  proceeded 

[to  Antioch.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  the  city  of  his 
forefathers.  As  if  it  were  no  longer  intended  that  we  should  view  the 
Church  in  connection  with  the  centre  of  Judaism,  our  thoughts  are 
turned  immediately  to  that  other  city,'  where  the  name  ^^  Christian  "  was 
first  conferred  on  it. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  it  is  likely  that  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished by  land.  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  a 
road  which  was  often  traversed,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  by  SL 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Two  of  the  journeys  along  this  Phoenician 
coast  have  been  long  ago  mentioned.    Many  years  had  intervened  since 

.  the  charitable  mission  which  brought  relief  from  Syria  to  the  poor  in 

i  Judiea  (Ch.  IV.),  and  since  the  meeting  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  joyful  return  at  a  time  of  anxious  controversy  (Ch.  YII.). 
When  we  allude  to  these  previous  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  we  feel  how 
widely  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been  extended  in  the  space  of  very  few 
years.  The  course  of  our  narrative  is  rapidly  carrying  us  from  the  East 
towards  the  West.  We  are  now  for  the  last  time  on  this  part  of  the 
Asiatic  shore.  For  a  moment  the  associations  which  surround  us  are  all 
of  the  primeval  past.  The  monuments  which  still  remain  along  this 
coast  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  power,  and  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,* — or  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  who  came  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  West,  and  have  left  forms  like  those  in  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  the  Mediterranean,^  —  rather  than  of 
any  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Bome.  The  moun- 
tains which  rise  above  our  heads  belong  to  the  characteristic  imagery  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  cedars  are  those  of  the  forests  which  were  hewn 
by  the  workmen  of  Hiram  and  Solomon ;  the  torrents  which  cross  the 
roads  are  the  waters  from  ^<  the  sides  of  Lebanon."  *    But  we  are  taking 

SS.    Some  oommentalon  think  that  St  FMil  Tojage  (Acts  sue,  zxL),  that  he  eonld  noc 

did  not  go  to  Jerosalem  at  all,  bat  that  this  have  arrired  in  time  for  the  feetiTal,  had  not 

participle  merely  denotea  hia  going  up  from  the  weather  been  peculiarly  laTorable. 

the  ship  into  the  town  of  Caaarea :  but,  inde-  '  Acte  zriii.  22. 

pendently  of  his  intention  to  Tiiit  Jemsalem,  *  The  mint  of  Tortosa  and  Aradus. 

it  ie  hardly  likuly  that  tnch  a  dicnmHtance  ^  The  icalptiires  of  Aasyrian  figoraa  on 

would  hare  been  specified  in  a  narratiTe  so  the  coast  road  near  Beyroat  are  noticed  in  the 

fariefly  given.  works  of  many  traTellerg. 

^  We  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  the  later  *  These  torrenU  are  often  flooded,  so  as  to 
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our  last  view  of  this  scenery  ;  and,  as  we  leave  it,  we  feel  that  we  are 
passing  from  the  Jewish  infancy  of  the  Ghristian  Church  to  its  wider 
expansion  among  the  Heathen. 

Once  before  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Church  had  no  longer 
now  its  central  point  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  Antioch,  a  city  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.^   The  progress  of  events  now  carries  us  still  more  remotely  from 
ttie  land  which  was  first  vbited  by  the  tidings  of  salvation.    The-woildi 
through  which  our  narrative  takes  us  begins  to  be  European  rather  than  \ 
Asiatic.    So  far  as  we  know,  the  present  visit  which  St.  Paul  paid  to  ^ 
Antiochjwas  his  last.'    We  have  already  seen  how  new  centres  of  Chris- 
tian life  had  been  established  by  him  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  ^gean. 
The  course  of  the  Gospel  is  fiurther  and  fieurther  towards  the  West ;  and 
the  inspired  part  of  the  Apostle's  biography,  after  a  short  period  of  deep 
mterest  in  Judsoa,  finally  centres  in  Borne. 


beeztrameljdaiigeioisf;  fo  AatStFlnilmtj  '  Antioeh  is  not  m»tioned  io  tfis  Aeli 

1iAf«  enooimtered '^  perils  of  riTen"  in  tliii  after  ztOLSS. 

dittriet.     lianndieU  says  thai  the  trwrelkr  •  From  the  British  Mnseua.    Thahiidis 

Spor  lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  tonmHk  tfurt  of  Jolins  Casar  hiaueU: 
>  Pp.  101.  lot. 
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CHAPTER    Xm 

Tlw  Spirited  Gift^  OoMtitetta,  Oidiaanoei,  Difii^ 

dMlifetiiiieofStPML 

WE  are  now  arrhred  at  a  point  in  St.  Paul's  history  when  it  seems 
needful  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  remainder  of  his  career, 
and  especially  of  his  EpisUes,  to  giro  some  description  of  the  internal 
condition  of  those  churches  which  looked  to  him  as  their  father  in  the 
faith.  Nearly  all  of  these  had  now  been  founded,  and,  r^;arding  the 
early  deyelopment  of  several  of  them,  we  have  considerable  information 
from  his  letters  and  from  other  sources.  This  information  we  shall  now 
endeavor  to  bring  into  one  general  view ;  and  in  so  doing  (since  the 
Pauline  Churches  were  only  particular  portions  of  the  universal  Ohurch}, 
we  shall  necessarily  have  to  consider  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and 
internal  condition  of  the  primitive  Ohurch  generaUy,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles. 

The  feature  which  most  immediately  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  as 
distinctive  of  the  Ohurch  in  the  Apostolic  age,  is  its  possession  of  super- 
natural gifts.  Ooncerning  these,  our  whole  information  must  be  derived 
from  Scripture,  because  they  appear  to  have  vanished  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  there  is  no  authentic  account  of 
their  existence  in  the  Church  in  any  writings  of  a  later  date  than  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  fact  gives  a  more  remarkable  and 
impressive  character  to  the  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles,  where  the  exercise  of  such  gifts  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  occurrence.  Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  these  miracu- 
lous powers  are  not  even  mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  writers  as  a  class 
apart  (as  we  should  now  consider  them),  but  are  joined  in  the  same 
classification  with  other  gifts,  which  we  are  wont  to  term  natural  endow- 
ments or ''  talentB."  ^    Thus  St  Paul  tells  us  (1  Con  xii.  11)  that  all 


1  The  two  great  claadfieatUms  of  tbem  ia      CUtt  8.    UTi)  kmeb Y$imgwe$. 
Bl  Paul'i  writings  tart  as  follows:—  iQamothtr.  { {y^)  mierpiwiatim^iom^m. 

n.  (1  Oor.  ziL  SS.) 


Class  1. 


Class  2. 


L  (1  Cor.  xiL  8.)  i. 


(ai)thewordo/wi9dimL  t.propheti.    See  (/^a). 

(a, )  the  word  ofknawleig$,  8.  ^aehen  ;  incladio^^  (a| )  and  (o^) 

{{Pi)  faith. 


jhea 
emt 
87a 


iiiig( 
4.  mtradei.    See  (0^. 

1)  oiftMofhrntuHf.    See  09s). 


ifi^)  pnpheeif.  i.  1  (3)  gmmwmaU, 
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these  ckarUfM,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  wrought  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit,  who  distributed  them  to  each  severally  according  to  His  own  will ; 
and  among  these  he  classes  the  gift  of  Healing,  and  the  gift  of  Tongues, 
as  falling  under  the  same  category  with  the  talent  for  administrative  use- 
fulness, and  the  faculty  of  (Government.  But  though  we  learn  from  this 
to  refer  the  ordinary  natural  endowments  of  men,  not  less  than  the  super- 
natural powers  bestowed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  to  a  divine  source,  yet, 
since  we  are  treating  of  that  which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
Apostolic  Church,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  a  division  between 
the  two  classes  of  gifts,  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary ;  although 
this  division  was  not  made  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  when  both  kinds 
of  gifts  were  in  ordinary  exercise. 

The  most  striking  manifestation  of  divine  interposition  was  the  power 
of  working  what  are  conunonly  called  Miracles,  that  is,  changes  in  the 
usual  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  power  was  exercised  by  St. 
Paul  himself  very  firequently  (as  we  know  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts),  as  well  as  by  the  other  Apostles;  and  in  the  Epistles  we  find 
repeated  allusions  to  its  exercise  by  ordinary  Christians.^  As  examples 
of  the  operation  of  this  power,  we  need  only  refer  to  St.  Paul's  raising! 
Eutychus  from  the  dead,  his  striking  Elymas  with  blindness,  his  healing,' 
the  sick  at  Ephesus,*  and  his  curing  the  father  of  Publius  at  Melita.' J 

The  last-mentioned  examples  are  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
of  healingy  which  was  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  gift  of  miracle%^  and 
sometimes  apparently  possessed  by  those  who  had  not  the  higher  gift. 
The  source  of  all  these  miraculous  powers  was  the  charism  o(  faith; 
namely,  that  peculiar  kind  of  wonder-working  fSEUth  spoken  of  in  Matt, 
zvii.  20, 1  Cor.  xii.  9,  and  xiii.  2,  which  consisted  in  an  intense  belief 
that  all  obstacles  would  vanish  before  the  power  given.  This  must  of 
course  be  distinguished  from  that  difponUon  of  faith  which  is  essential  to 
the  Christian  life. 

It  maj  be  remarked,  that  the  following  dhria-  AarUm*  themfelTee :  thej  are  aUiided  tu  on! j 

ioBS  are  in  L,  and  not  in  H. ;  tIs.  Pi,  p^,  and  as  things  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  and 

7fl  :  «i  and  m^,  thoogh  not  explicitly  in  IL,  of  course  without  any  precise  description  of 

jet  are  probably  included  in  it  as  necessary  their  nature. 

gifts   ft>r  "apotde$"  and   perhaps   also   Ibr  In  Rom.  xii  f^S,  another  unsystematie 

^  teaehen"  as  Neander  supposes.  enumeration  of  four  charisms  is  giTen ;  Tis. 

It  is  difBcult  to  obsenre  any  principle  which  (1)  pnphe^,  (2)  wumstry,  (S)  tmchiiuf,  (4)  «»- 

runs  through  these  classifications ;  probably  L  hmrtaium, 

was  not  meant  as  a  systematic  classification  at  ^  Gal.  iii.  5  (where  obsenre  the  present 

all ;  n.,  howerer,  certainly  was  in  some  meas-  tense)  is  one  of  many  examples, 
ure,  because  8t.  Paul  uses  the  words  "JInt,  *  Acts  xix.  11, 18. 

ieemd,  third;'  ffc  •  On  this  latter  miracle  see  the  excellent 

It  is  Tcry  difficult  to  arrire  at  any  certain  remarics  in  Smith's  Vtjfogt  and  Shpwntk  ^ 

conclusion  on  the  subject,  because  of  our  im-  8i.  Pend,  p.  Hi. 
perfect  imderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
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We  have  remarked  that  the  exercise  of  these  miracolons  powers  is 
spoken  of  both  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  as  a  matter  of  ordinaiy  occur- 
rence, and  in  that  tone  of  quiet  (and  often  incidental)  allusion  in  which 
we  mention  the  facts  of  our  daily  life.  And  this  is  the  case,  not  in  a 
narrative  of  events  long  past  (where  unintentional  exaggeration  might 
be  supposed  to  have  crept  in),  but  in  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary, 
writing  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  he  records, 
and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness ;  and  yet  farther,  this  phenomenon 
occurs  in  letters  which  speak  of  those  miracles  as  wrought  in  Ihe  daily 
sight  of  the  readers  addressed.  Now  the  question  forced  upon  every 
intelligent  mind  is,  whether  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained  except 
by  the  assumption  that  the  miracles  did  really  happen.  Is  this  assump- 
tion more  difficult  than  that  of  Hume  (which  has  been  revived  with  an 
air  of  novelty  by  modem  infidels),  who  cuts  the  knot  by  assuming  that 
whenever  we  meet  with  an  account  of  a  miracle,  it  is  xp9o  facto  to  be 
rejected  as  incredible,  no  matter  by  what  weight  of  evidence  it  may  be 
supported  ? 

Besides  the  power  of  working  miracles,  other  supernatural  gifts  of  a 
less  extraordinary  character  were  bestowed  upon  the  early  Church.  The 
most  important  were  the  gjft  of  tongues,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  With 
regard  to  the  former  there  is  much  difficulty,  from  the  notices  of  it  in 
Scripture,  in  fully  comprehending  its  nature.  But  from  the  passages 
where  it  is  mentioned  ^  we  may  gather  thus  much  concerning  it :  Jlrsi, 
that  it  was  not  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  as  is  often  supposed ;  we 
never  read  of  its  being  exercised  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  nations, 
nor  (except  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  alone)  for  that  of  individual  foreign- 
ers ;  and  even  on  that  occasion  the  foreigners  present  were  all  Jewish 
proselytes,  and  most  of  them  understood  the  Hellenistic'  dialect  Seo^ 
ondb/y  we  learn  that  this  gift  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  influx  of  super- 
natural inspiration,  which  came  upon  the  new  believer  immediately  after 
his  baptism,  and  recurred  afterwards  at  uncertain  intervals.  Thirdly ,  we 
find  that  wliile  under  its  influence  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  was 
suspended,  while  the  spirit  was  rapt  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  the  imme- 
diate commimication  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  In  this  ecstatic  trance  the 
believer  was  constrained  by  an  irresistible*  power  to  pour  forth  his  feel- 

1  Yis.  Biark  xtL  17 ;  Acts  ii.  4,  ftc.  Acts  and  the  Jews  iWnii  tiiese  latter  eonBtries  wiMld 
V.46,  Acts  xi.  15-17,  Acts  zix.  6;  1   Cor.      probably  nnderstand  the  Aramaic  of  PakslnM. 


xii.,  and  I  Cor.  zir.    We  must  refer  to  the  [For  a  difibrent  yiew  of  the  gift  ^  I 

notes  on  these  two  last-named  chapters  for  maj  refer  to  Dr.  VTords worth's  noie  ob  Acta 

some  farther  discussion  of  the  difficolties  con-  fi.  4.^h.] 

nected  with  this  gift.  •His  spirit  was  not  soljeet  to  bis  wOL 

•  This  most  probaUj  have  been  the  case  See  1  Cor.  xir.  82.    [Some  poweriof  self-coift- 

with  an  the  foreignfln  mentioned,  except  the  trol  does  appear  distinetlj  iaqilied  In  this  pnn> 


PwtUans,  lfedes»  Elanites,  and  AnUanf,     ntge  and  t.  SS.  — ^| 
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ings  of  tbanksgiying  and  rapture  in  words ;  yet  the  words  which  issued 
from  his  mouth  were  not  his  own ;  he  was  even  (usually)  ignorant  of 
their  meaning.  St.  Paul  desired  that  those  who  possessed  this  gift  should 
not  be  suffered  to  exercise  it  in  the  congregation,  unless  some  one  present 
possessed  another  gift  (subsidiary  to  this),  called  the  interpretation  qf 
tonguesy  by  which  the  ecstatic  utterance  of  the  former  might  be  ren- 
dered aviulable  for  general  edification.  Another  gift,  also,  was  needful 
for  the  checking  of  false  pretensions  to  this  and  some  other  charisms,  viz. 
the  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits j  the  recipients  of  which  could  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts.^ 

From  the  gift  of  tongues  we  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy}  It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the 
term,  s^  prophet  does  not  mean  Sk  foreteller  of  future  events^  but  a  revedUr 
of  GoJCs  will  to  man;  though  the  latter  sense  may  (and  sometimes  does) 
include  the  former.  So  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  that  charism  which 
enabled  its  possessors  to  utter,  with  the  authority  of  inspiration,  divine 
strains  of  warning,  exhortation,  encouragement,  or  rebuke ;  and  to  teach 
and  enforce  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  supernatural  energy  and 
effect.  The  wide  diffusion  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  this 
prophetical  inspiration  was  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by  St 
Peter  as  distinctiye  of  the  Gospel  dispensation*;  *  in  fact,  we  find  that  in 
the  family  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  alone,^  there  were  four  daughters  who 
exercised  this  gift ;  and  the  general  possession  of  it  is  in  like  manner 
implied  by  the  directions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.*  The  latter 
Apostle  describes  the  marvellous  effect  of  the  inspired  addresses  thus 
spoken.*  He  looks  upon  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  and  far  more  serviceable  in  this 
respect  than  the  gift  of  tongues,  although  by  some  of  the  new  converts 
it  was  not  so  highly  esteemed,  because  it  seemed  less  strange  and  won- 
derful. 

Thus  fiEur  we  have  mentioned  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  that  age  alone ;  yet  (as  we  have  before 
said)  there  was  no  strong  line  of  division,  no  "  great  gulf  fixed  "  between 
these,  and  what  we  now  should  call  the  ordinary  gifts,  or  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  Christian  converts.  Thus  the  gift  of  prophecy  cannot  easily 
be  separated  by  any  accurate  demarcation  from  another  charism  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  we  should  now  consider  an  ordinary  talent, 

1  Thif  latter  charism  teems  to  hare  been  sufflcient  to  reftr  to  such  passages  as  Acts  zL 
requisite  for  the  presbyters.    See  1  Tbess.  t.      87,  SS.  •  Acts  iL  17,  IS. 

81.  «  Acts  zzi.  9. 

s  If  it  be  asked  why  we  class  this  as  among  *  1  Cor.  zL  4,  and  1  Cor.  xir.  84, 81,34. 

IhestipenHitenW  or  extraardimrg  gifts,  it  will  be  *  1  Cor.  xir.  85.  r^  A 
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Domely,  the  gift  of  teaching.  The  distinction  between  them  appears  to 
hayo  been  that  the  latter  was  more  habitually  and  constantlj  exercised 
by  its  possessors  than  the  former :  we  are  not  to  suppose,  howeyer,  that 
it  was  necessarily  giyen  to  different  persons ;  on  the  contrary,  an  excess 
of  diyine  inspiration  might  at  any  moment  cause  the  teacher  to  speak  as  a 
prophet;  and  this  was  constantly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles, 
wlio  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  the  conyersion  of  their  unbeliey- 
iug  hearers,  and  the  gift  of  teaching  for  the  building-up  of  their  converts 
in  the  faith. 

Other  gifts  specially  mentioned  as  charisms  are  the  gift  of  government 
and  the  gjft  of  ministration.^  By  the  former,  certain  persons  were  spe- 
cially fitted  to  preside  over  the  Church  and  regulate  its  internal  order ;  hj 
the  latter  its  possessors  were  enabled  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  their 
brethren  to  manage  the  distribution  of  relief  among  the  poorer  members  of 
the  Ohurch,  to  tend  the  sick,  and  carry  out  other  pi-actical  works  of  piety. 

The  mention  of  these  latter  charisms  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
offices  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the  Church,  to  which  the  possessors 
of  these  gifts  were  severally  called,  according  as  the  endowment  which 
they  had  received  fitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  respective 
functions.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches,  as  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it  from  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 

iVmongst  the  several  classifications  which  are  there  given  of  church 
officers,  the  most  important  (from  its  relation  to  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
history)  is  that  by  which  they  are  divided  into  Apostles,*  Presbyters,  and 

1  The  "eharitm"  of   "miniitij"  or  of  16    times  in  Corinthiiaif;— 14  timee  of  8t 

"  help.''  Peul  or  the  Twelve,  twice  in  etjrmological 

'  "  Apoedes   and   Preshyten''    are  men-  Mnse,  yiz.  S  Cor.  iriii.  S3,  and  zL  13. 

tioned  Acts  xt.  8,  and  elflewhere;  and  tho  8    timet  in  Gal.;  — of  St.  Paol  and  tbs 

two   classes  of  ''Preshjters  and  Deacons"  Twelre. 

are  mentioned  Phil.  i.  1.    See  p.  378,  n.  8.  4    times  in  Ephes. ;— of  8t  Paul  and  dM 

The  following  are  the  facts  concerning  the  use  Twelve, 

of  the  word  inScroXof  in  the  New  Testament  once  in  Philip. ; — etjmokgical  sense. 

Itoccors—  oncein  Thees.;^of  8t.Panl. 

once  in  St.  Matdiew;  —  of  the  Twelve.  4  times  in  Timothy ;  — of  St.  PanL 

once  in  St.  Maik ;  •  of  the  Twelve.  once  in  Titns ; — of  St.  Paul. 

6  times  in  St.  Luke ;  —  5  times  of  the  Tvrelve,  once  in  Hebrews  (ill.  1 ) ;  — of  Christ  Himsdil 

once  in  its  general  etymological  sense.  3  times  in  Peter; — of  the  Twelve.    ^^^ 

once  in  St.  John ;  —  in  its  general  etymologi-  once  in  Jade ; — of  the  Tvrelve. 

cal  sense.  3  times  in  Apocalypse; — either  of    "fiiilia 

30    times  in  Acts ;  — (always  in  plural)  28  apostles "  or  of  the  Twelve. 

times  of  the  Twelve,  and  twice  of  Paul  Besides  this,  the  word  6xooT6hi  is  nsed  U> 

and  Barnabas.  signify  the  Apostolic  office,  once  in  Acts  and 

3    times  in  Bomans ;  — twice  of  St  Paul,  three  times  by  St  Pan!  (who  attribvtas  it  »o 

once  of  Androniens.  himself). 
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Deacons.  The  monarchical,  or  (as  it  would  be  now  called)  the  episcopal 
element  of  church  goTernment  was,  in  this  first  period,  supplied  by  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles.  This  title  was  probably  at  first  confined  to  '^  the 
Twelve,"  who  were  immediately  nominated  to  their  office  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Matthias)  by  our  Lord  himself.  To  this  body  the  title  was  limited 
by  the  JudaizTng  section  of  the  Church  ;  but  St.  Paul  vindicated  his  own 
claim  to  the  Apostolic  name  and  authority  as  resting  upon  the  same  com- 
mission given  him  by  the  same  Lord ;  and  his  companion,  St.  Luke,  applies 
the  name  to  Barnabas  also.  Li  a  lower  sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  all 
tlie  more  eminent  Christian  teachers;  as,  for  example,  to  Andronicus 
and  Junias.^  And  it  was  also  sometimesi  used  in  its  simple  etymological 
sense  of  emissary j  which  had  not  yet  been  lost  in  its  other  and  more 
technical  meaning.  Still  those  only  were  called  emphatically  the  Apostles 
who  had  received  their  commission  firom  Christ  himself,  including  the 
eleven  who  had  been  chosen  by  Him  while  on  earth,  with  St.  Matthias 
and  St  Paul,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  by  their  Lord  (though  1 
in  di£ferent  ways)  after  His  ascension. 

Li  saying  that  the  Apostles  embodied  that  element  in  church  govern- 
ment, which  has  since  been  represented  by  episcopacy,  we  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  power  of  the  Apostles  was  sub- 
ject to  those  limitations  to  which  the  authority  of  bishops  has  always 
been  subjected.  The  primitive  bishop  was  surrounded  by  his  council  of 
presbyters,  and  took  no  important  step  without  their  sanction ;  but  this 
was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Apostles.  They  were  appointed  by  \ 
Christ  himself,  with  absolute  power  to  govern  His  Church ;  to  them  He^ 
had  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  authority  to  admit  or 
to  exclude  ;  they  were  also  guided  by  His  perpetual  inspiration,  so  that 
all  their  moral  and  religious  teaching  was  absolutely  and  infallibly  true ; 
they  were  empowered  by  their  solemn  denunciations  of  evil,  and  their  in- 
spired judgments  on  all  moral  questions,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  remit 
and  to  retain  the  sms  of  men.*  This  was  the  essential  peculiarity  of  their 
office,  which  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  after-history  of  the  Church.  But, 
80  far  as  their  function  was  to  govern,  they  represented  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church,  and  their  power  was  a  full 
counterpoise  to  that  democratic  tendency  which  has  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Apostolic  period. 
Another  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  subsequent  rulers 
of  the  Church  is,  that  they  were  not  limited  to  a  sphere  of  action  defined 

^  Bom.  zyi.  7.  now,  bnt  it  if  in  quite  a  seoondaiy  sense;  ria. 

'  No  donbt,  m  a  certain  $en$€,  this  power  is  only  so  fieur  as  it  is  exercised  in  exact  aooord- 
ihared  (according  to  the  teaching  of  onr  ance  with  the  inspired  tfiaching  of  the 
Ordination    Seryioe)  b^  Christian   ministers      Apostles.  ^  j 
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by  geographical  boundaries :  the  whole  world  was  their  diocese,  and  they 
bore  the  Glad-tidings,  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  direct  their  course  at  the  time,  and  governed  the  churches  which 
they  founded  wherever  they  might  be  placed.  Moreover,  those  charisms 
which  were  possessed  by  other  Chrstians  singly  and  severally,  were  collec- 
tively given  to  the  Apostles,  because  all  were  needed  for  their  work.  The 
gift  of  miracles  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  abundant  measure,  that  thej 
might  strike  terror  into  the  adversaries  of  the  truth,  and  win,  by  outward 
wonders,  the  attention  of  thousands,  whose  minds  were  closed  by  igno- 
rance against  the  inward  and  the  spiritual.  They  had  the  ffifi  of  prophecy 
as  the  very  characteristic  of  their  office,  for  it  was  their  especial  commis- 
sion to  reveal  the  truth  of  Gk>d  to  man ;  they  were  consoled  in  the  midst 
of  their  labors  by  heavenly  visions,  and  rapt  in  supernatural  ecstasies,  in 
which  they  ^^  spdce  in  tongues  "  ^'  to  Gk>d,  and  not  to  man."  ^  They  had 
the  ^^gift  of  goverwmmJbi^  for  that  which  came  upon  them  daily  was  ^^  (lie 
care  of  all  the  Ohurches ; "  the  ^'  gift  of  teaching ^'^  for  they  must  build  up 
their  converts  in  the  faith;  even  the  ^^gift  of  nUnistration**  was  not 
unneeded  by  them,  nor  did  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  undertake  the 
humblest  offices  of  a  deacon  for  the  good  of  the  Ohurch.  When  need- 
ful, they  could  ^^  serve  tables,''  and  collect  arms,  and  work  with  their 
own  hands  at  mechanical  trades,  ^^  that  so  laboring  they  might  support 
the  weak ; "  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  servants  of  Him  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 

Of  the  offices  concerned  with  Ohurch  government,  the  next  in  rank  to 
that  of  the  Apostles  was  the  office  of  Overseers  or  Elders,  more  usually 
known  (by  their  Greek  designations)  as  Bishops  or  Presbyters.  These 
terms  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  equivalent,'  the  former  (hdcwnoi) 
denoting  (as  its  meaning  of  overseer  implies)  the  duties,  the  latter 
(nQta^iQpg)  the  rank,  of  the  office.  The  history  of  the  Church  leaves 
us  no  room  for  doubt  that  on  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  or  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  period  (and,  in  either  case,  by  their  directions),  one  amongst  the 
Presbyters  of  each  Ohurch  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  rest,  and  to 
him  was  applied  emphatically  the  title  of  the  bishop  or  overseer,  which 
had  previously  belonged  equally  to  all ;  thus  he  became  in  reality  (what  he 
was  sometimes  called)  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  as  exercising  (though 
in  a  lower  degree)  that  function  of  government  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  them.'    But  in  speaking  of  this  change  we  are  anticipating ; 

1  See  note  on  1  Cor.  xir.  IS.  Alio  tee  (Acts  zx.  17).  See  also  the  Pastonl  EpistH 
S  Cor.  xii.  12.  pasmm, 

*  Thns,  in  the  address  at  BiHetos,  the  same  *  Baton  Bonien  (whom  no  one  can  sniped 

persons  are  called  hftOKAmn^  (Acts  xx.  2S)  of  hierarchal  tendencies)  expressed  his  con- 
who  had  just  before  been  named  rpecPvripovc      cnnence  in  this  Tiew.    He  says :  "  St.  Joha 
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for  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Gtentile  Churches,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  the  chief  governors  of 
the  Church,  and  the  presbyters  of  each  particular  society  were  co-ordi- 
nate with  one  another.  We  find  that  they  existed  at  an  early  period  in 
Jerusalem,  and  likewise  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  AposUes  upon 
the  first  formation  of  a  church  in  every  city.  The  same  name,  ^^  Elder," 
was  attached  to  an  office  of  a  corresponding  nature  in  the  Jewish  syna-  / 
gogues,  whence  both  title  and  office  were  probably  derived.  The  name  i 
of  Bishop  was  afterwards  given  to  this  office  in  the  Gentile  churches  at 
a  somewhat  later  period,  as  expressive  of  its  duties,  and  as  more  familiar 
than  the  other  title  to  Oreek  ears.* 

The  office  of  the  Presbyters  was  to  watch  over  the  particular  church 
in  which  they  ministered,  in  all  that  regarded  its  external  order  and 
internal  purity ;  they  were  to  instruct  the  ignorant,'  to  exhort  the  faith- 
ful, to  confute  the  gainsayers,*  to  ^^  warn  the  unruly,  to  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  to  support  tiie  weak,  to  be  patient  towards  all.'*  ^  They  \ 
were  ^^  to  take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  1 
them  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  Gk>d  which  He  had  purchased  with 
His  own  blood."  *  In  one  word,  it  was  their  duty  (as  it  has  been  the 
duty  of  all  who  have  been  called  to  the  same  office  during  the  nineteen 
centuries  which  have  succeeded)  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
and  by  every  means  within  their  reach,  the  spiritual  good  of  all  those 
committed  to  their  care.* 

The  last  of  the  three  orders,  that  of  Deacons^  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  till  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  life ;  or, 
at  least,  this  name  was  not  assigned  to  those  who  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  the  Diaconate  till  a  late  period ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
being  the  earliest  in  which  the  term  occurs  ^  in  its  technical  sense.    In 

Mtabliflbed  or  sanctioDed  the  insdtation  of  "  teachers  "  may  at  first  hare  been  sometimes 

single  Rectors,  called  Orerseers  (liritfxomii),  as  different  finom    the    "presbyters/'    as    the 

presidents  of  the  Presbjterj.    This  form  of  "  charism  of  teaching  "  was  distinct  fh>m  the 

goTemment,  as  being  the  more  perfect  and  "charism    of   gOTeming;''  bnt    those  who 

practical,  particnlarly  in  snch  difficult  tbnes,  possessed  both  gifts  would  snrelj  have  been 

soon  spread  over  the  Christian  world."  —  Bun-  chosen  presbyters  fh>m  the  first,  if  they  were 

sen's  BippolytuMf  2d  ed.  ii  860.  to  be  found ;  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  time  of 

1  'EiFuncmroc  was  the  title  of  the  Athenian  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  find  the  offices  united, 

commissioners  to  their  subject  allies.  (1  Tim.  iii.  2.)    See,  however,  the  note  on 

«  1  Tim.  iii  2.  1  Tim.T.  17. 

*  Tit  i.  9.  ^  In  Romans  xvi.  1,  it  is  applied  to  a  wo- 

*  1  These,  t.  14.  *  Acts  xx.  28.  man ;  and  we  cannot  confidenUy  assert  that  it 

*  Other  titles,  denoting  their  office,  are  ap-  is  there  used  technically  to  denote  an  office, 
plied  to  th«^  presbyters  in  some  passages ;  e.  g.  especially  as  the  word  dUmmfOi  is  so  constantly 
Rom.  xii  % :  and  1  Thess.  t.  12 ;  Heb.  xiii.  used  in  its  non-technical  sense  of  one  who 
7;  Eph.  V  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  It  is,  indeed,  ministers  in  any  way  to  others.  [See  next 
possible)    (as    Neander    thinks)    that    the  notebutone.— h.] 
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fact  the  word  (duixopog)  occurs  thirty  times  iii  the  New  Testament,  and 
only  three  times  (or  at  most  four)  is  it  used  as  an  official  designation ;  in 
all  the  other  passages  it  is  used  in  its  simple  etymological  sense  of  a 
ministerivff  servant.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  never  once  occurs 
in  the  Acts  as  the  title  of  those  seven  Hellenistic  Christians  who  are  gen- 
erally (though  improperly)  called  the  seven  deacons,  and  who  were  only 
elected  to  supply  a  temporary  emergency.^  But  although  the  title  of 
the  Diaconate  does  not  occur  till  afterwards,  the  office  seems  to  have 
existed  from  the  first  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  v.  6, 10)  ; 
those  who  discharged  its  duties  were  then  called  the  your^  meny  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  presbyters  or  elders;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  assist 
the  latter  by  discharging  the  mechanical  services  requisite  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Christian  community.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  Church 
mcreased,  the  natural  division  of  labor  would  suggest  a  subdivision  of 
the  ministrations  performed  by  them ;  those  which  only  required  bodily 
labor  would  be  intrusted  to  a  less  educated  class  of  servants,  and  those 
which  required  the  work  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  hands  (such,  for 
example,  as  the  distribution  of  alms)  would  form  the  duties  of  the  dea^ 
cons ;  for  we  may  now  speak  of  them  by  t^at  name,  which  became  appro 
priated  to  them  before  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  epoch. 

There  is  not  much  information  given  us,  with  regard  to  their  functions, 
in  the  New  Testament :  but,  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy  con- 
cerning their  quaUfications,  it  is  evident  that  their  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  requires  that  they  should  be  men  of  grave 
character,  and  ^^  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ; ''  the  latter  qualification 
relating  to  their  duty  in  administering  the  charitable  fund  of  the  Church. 
He  desires  that  they  should  not  exercise  the  office  till  after  their  character 
had  been  first  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  had  been  found  free  from 
all  imputation  against  it.  If  (as  is  reasonable)  we  explain  these  intima- 
tions by  what  we  know  of  the  Diaconate  in  the  succeeding  century,  we 
may  assume  that  its  duties  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  (when  their  organi- 
zation was  complete)  were  to  assist  the  presbyters  in  all  that  concerned 
the  outward  service  of  the  Church,  and  in  executing  the  details  of  those 
measures,  the  general  plan  of  which  was  organized  by  the  presbyters. 
And,  doubtless,  those  only  were  selected  for  this  office  who  had  received 
the  ff\fi  of  ministration  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  was  an  order  of  Deaconesses  to 
minister  among  the  women  in  the  Apostolic  Church ;  the  only  proof  of 

1  See  Chap.  IL  p.  61.    We  obeenre,  also,  mnch  higher  importanoe  tiian  thai  held  ej  Um 

that  when  anj  of  Um  aeren  are  referred  to,  it  sabeeqneDt  deacons.    [Still  it  can  harAf  ba 

is  nerer  bj  the  title  of  deacon;  thus  Philip  ia  doabted  that  we  have  here  the  bcginnia^  of 

called  "the  erangelist"  (Acts  xxL  8).    In  the  official  diaconate  in  the  Chnr^—B.i 
fact,  the  office  of  "the  seren-  was  one  of  Digitized  by  V3i.i^gle 
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their  existence  is  the  epithet  attached  to  the  name  of  Fhosbe,^  which  maj 
be  otherwise  understood.  At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  acknowledged 
that  the  almost  Oriental  seclusion  in  which  the  Oreek  women  were  kept 
would  render  the  institution  of  such  an  office  not  unnatural  in  the 
churches  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  East. 

Besides  the  three  orders  of  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  we  find 
another  classification  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,'  where  they  are  divided  under  four  heads,  riz.,'  1st,  Apostles ; 
2dly,  Prophets ;  Sdly,  Evangelists ;   4thly,  Pastors  and  Teachers.     By 
the  fourth  class  we  must  understand  *  the  Presbyters  to  be  denoted,  and 
we  then  have  two  other  names  interpolated   between  these  and  the 
Apostles ;  viz.  Prophets  and  JEvangdists.    By  the  former  we  must  under- 
stand those  on  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  bestowed  in  such  abundant 
measure  as  to  constitute  their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  whose  work 
it  was  to  impart  constantly  to  their  brethren  the  revelations  which  they 
received  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  term  Evangelist  is  applied  to  those\ 
missionaries,  who,  like  Philip,*  and  Timothy,*  travelled  &om  place  to  \ 
place,  to  bear  the  Olad-tidings  of  Christ  to  unbelieving  nations  or  individ- 
uals.   Hence  it  follows  that  the  Apostles  were  all  Evangelists,  although  I 
there  were  also  Evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.     It  is  needless  to. 
add  that  our  modern  use  of  the  word  Evangelist  (as  meaning  tvriter  of  a 
ChspeC)  is  of  later  date,  and  has  no  place  here. 

All  these  classes  of  Church-officers  were  maintained  (so  far  as  they  re- 
quired it)  by  the  contributions  of  those  in  whose  service  they  labored. 
St.  Paul  lays  down,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  right  to  such  main- 
tenance ;  ^  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  he  very  rarely  accepted  the 
offerings,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  he  might  himself  have 
claimed.  He  preferred  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  for  his  own  support,'; 
that  he  might  put  his  disinterested  motives  beyond  the  possibility  of  \ 
suspicion ;  and  he  advises  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to  follow 
his  example  in  this  respect,  that  so  they  might  be  able  to  contribute,  by 
their  own  exertions,  to  the  support  of  the  helpless. 

The  mode  of  appointment  to  these  different  offices  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  office.  The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  received  their  com- 
mission directly  from  Christ  himself;  the  Prophets  were  appointed  by 

1  Rom.  xri.  1.     8m  p.  S79,  n.  7.     It  a  diffsrent  riew  is  held   of  the    Scriptunl 

•hoald  be  obaenred,  however,  that  the  "wid-  Mithoritj  for  a  female  diaconate.— H.] 
owi"  mentioned  I  Tim.  t.  9  were  practicallj  ^  Eph.  ir.  U. 

Deaconesses,  although  they  do  not  seem,  at  *  A  similar  classification  ocean  1  Cor.  xii. 

the  time  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  to  have  been  S8 ;  riz.,  1st,  Apostles ;  2dlj,  Prophets ;  Sdly, 

ealled  by  that  name.    [For  a  general  discos-  Teachers.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  379,  n.  6. 

sion  of  this  subject,  see  the  Qiarterlif  Rgview  *  Acts  xxi.  8.  *  S  Tim.  ir.  jk 

for  October,  1S60,  especially  pp.  857, 858,  where  ^  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14. 
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that  inspiration  which  thej  receiyed  from  the  Holj,Si>irit,  yet  their  chiimB 
would  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  received  the  gift  of 
discernment  of  ^irita.  The  Evangelists  were  sent  on  particular  missions 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Christians  with  whom  they  lived  (but  not  with- 
out a  special  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  will  to  that  effect),  as  the 
Church  of  Antioch  sent  away  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  evangelize  Cyprus. 
The  Presbyters  and  Deacons  Jf ere  appointed  by  the  ApostlesjthCTiselves 
(as  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia),^  or  by  their  deputies,  as 
in  the  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus ;  yet,  in  all  such  instances,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  was 
obtained ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  Hellenists,  the  officers  \of  the  Church  may  have  been 
elected  by  the  Church  which  they  were  to  serve. 

In  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  may  infer  from  the  recorded  instances  in  the 
Acts,  those  who  were  selected  for  the  performance  of  Church  offices  were 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  duties  to  which  they  devoted  themselves.  This 
ordination  they  received,  whether  the  office  to  which  they  were  called  was 
permanent  or  temporary.  The  Church,  of  which  they  were  members,  de- 
voted a  preparatory  season  to  ^^  fasting  and  prayer ; ''  and  then  those  who 
were  to  be  set  apart  were  consecrated  to  their  work  by  that  solemn  and 
touching  symbolical  act,  the  laying-on  of  hands,  which  has  been  ever 
since  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  and  meaning.  And  thus,  in 
answer  to  tlie  faith  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  gifts  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  office  were  bestowed  *  by  Him  who  is  <^  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  Life." 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  describe  the  Offices  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  its  Ordinances.  Of  these,  the 
chief  were,  of  course,  those  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself, 
which  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  Universal  Church  throughout  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  regarded  as  the  door 
of  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  held  to  be  so  indispen- 
sable that  it  could  not  be  omitted  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  We 
have  seen  that  although  he  had  been  called  to  the  apostleship  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  Christ  Himself,  yet  he  was  commanded  to  receive 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  a  simple  disciple.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  sole 
condition  required  for  baptism  was,  tliat  the  persons  to  be  baptiied 
should  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,'  ^^  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 

^  Acts  xir.  S1-S8.  peur  u  if  onlj  applicable  to  Jews  or  Jewidi 

*  Compare  S  Tim.  L  e.  "  The  gift  of  God  proeeljtee,  who  already  were  looking  for  a 
which  is  in  thee  bj  the  pntting4>n  of  mj  Messiah;  yet,  since  the  acknowledgment  of 
hands."  Jesns  as  the  Messiah  involyes  in  its^,  when 

*  This  condition  wonld  (at  first  sight)  ap-  rightly  nnderrtood,  the  whole  of  Christiani^, 
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God  with  power,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead."  In  this  acknowl- 
edgment was  Tirtuallj  inyoWed  the  readiness  of  the  new  converts  to 
submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  whom  Christ  had  appointed  as  the 
Apostles  and  teachers  of  His  Church ;  and  we  find '  Uiat  they  were 
subsequentlj  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  were  taught  the 
true  spiritual  meaning  of  those  ancient  prophecies,  which  (if  Jews)  they 
had  hitherto  interpreted  of  a  human  conqueror  and  an  earthly  kingdom. 
This  instruction,  howeyer,  took  place  after  baptism,  not  before  it ;  and 
herein  wo  remark  a  great  and  striking  difference  from  the  subsequent 
usage  of  the  Church.  For,  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the 
primitiye  practice  in  this  respect  was  completely  reyersed ;  in  all  cases 
the  conyert  was  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  preliminary  instruction 
before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism,  and  in  some  instances  the  catechumen 
remained  unbaptized  till  the  hour  of  death ;  for  thus  he  thought  to 
escape  the  strictness  of  a  Christian  life,  and  fancied  that  a  death-bed 
baptism  would  operate  magically  upon  his  spiritual  condition,  and 
insure  his  salvation.  The  Apostolic  practice  of  immediate  baptism  > 
would,  had  it  been  retained,  have  guarded  the  Church  from  so  baneful  a 
superstition. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Apostles  baptized  adults  only,  or 
whether  they  admitted  infants  also  into  the  Church ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  probable  that  infant  baptism'  was  their  practice.  This  appears, 
not  merely  because  (had  it  been  otherwise)  we  must  have  found  some 
traces  of  the  first  introduction  of  infant  baptism  afterwards,  but  also 

it  was  a  snffldeDt  fbniidatioii  for  the  fUth  of  opposite  Tiew.  Yet  the  arguments  on  which 
Gentiles  also.  In  the  case  hoth  of  Jews  and  he  grounds  his  opinion,  hoth  in  the  Pkmimg 
Gentiles,  the  thing  required,  in  the  first  in-  and  Leading  and  in  the  Chwrck  Hittory,  seem 
stance,  wm  &  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  plainly  inoondnsiTe.  He  himself  acknowl- 
Apostles,  that  "  this  Jesns  h&J  God  raised  np/'  edges  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  St 
and  thns  had  "  made  that  same  JesuJB,  whom  Paul  (1  Cor.  tIL  14)  contain  a  jostification  of 
they  had  cmdfied,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  infSuit  baptism,  and  he  admits  that  it  was 
The  most  important  passages,  as  bearing  on  practised  in  the  time  of  Irensns.  His  chief 
this  subject,  are  the  baptism  and  confirmation  reason  against  thinking  it  an  Apostolical 
of  the  Samaritan  converts  (Acts  Tiii.),  the  practioe  {Chmrek  HiMtory,  sect  S)  is,  that 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Tertnllian  opposed  it ;  but  Tertnllian  does  not 
eunuch  (Acts  TiiL),  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.),  of  pretend  to  call  it  an  innoTation.  It  is  need- 
the  Philippian  jailer  (Acts  xri)  (the  only  less  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  well- 
case  where  the  baptism  of  a  non-proselyted  known  passages  of  Origen  which  proTO  that 
Heathen  is  reeorded),  of  John's  disciples  at  infimt  baptism  prerailed  in  the  church  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.),  and  the  statement  in  Alexandria  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second 
Rom.  X.  9, 10.  century.     Surely  if  infant  baptism  had  not 

1  This  appears  from  such  passages  as  Gal.  been  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  we  should 

▼i.  6 ;  1  Thess.  t.  18 ;  Acts  xx.  20,  2S,  and  haTO  found  some  one  at  least  among  the  many 

many  others.  ohurches  of  primitiTe  Christendom  resistinf 

^  It  is  at  first  startling  to  find  Neander,  its  introduction, 
with  his  great  learning  and  candor,  taking  an 
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because  the  very  idea  of  the  Apostolic  baptism,  as  the  entrance  into 
Cfhrisfe  kmgdomy  implies  that  it  could  not  have  been  refused  to  infants 
without  violating  the  command  of  Christ :  ^'  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 
Again,  St.  Paul  expressly  says  that  the  children  of  a  Christian  parent 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  cons^rated  to  Cod  (&/101)  by  virtue  of  their 
very  birth ;  ^  and  it  would  have  been  most  inconsistent  with  this  view,  as 
well  as  with  the  practice  in  the  case  of  adults,  to  delay  the  reception  of 
infants  into  the  Church  till  they  had  been  fcllj  instructed  in  Christian 
doctrine. 

We  know  from  the  Qospels '  that  the  new  converts  were  baptized  ^^  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.''  And 
after  the  performance'  of  the  sacrament,  an  outward  sign  was  given  that 
Ood  was  indeed  present  with  His  Church,  through  the  mediation  of  The 
Son,  in  the  person  of  The  Spirit ;  for  the  baptized  converts,  when  the 
Apostles  had  laid  their  hands  on  them,  received  some  spiritual  gift, 
either  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  of  speaking  in  tongues,  be- 
stowed upon  each  of  them  by  Him  who  "divideth  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  baptism  was  (unless 
in  exceptional  cases)  administered  by  immersion,  the  convert  being 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  to  represent  his  death  to 
the  life  of  sin,  and  then  raised  from  this  momentary  burial  to  repre- 
sent his  resurrection  to  the  life  of  righteousness.  ,'  It  must  be  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  general  discontinuance  of  this  original  form  of 
baptism  (though  perhaps  necessary  in  our  northern  climates)  has 
rendered  obscure  to  popular  apprehension  some  very  important  passages 
of  Scripture. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sacrament,  we  know  both  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  how  constantly  the  Apostolic  Church  obeyed  their  Lord*s 
command :  ^'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  originally  their  common  meals  were  ended,  as  that  memorable  feast 
at  Emmaus  had  been,  by  its  celebration ;  so  that,  as  at  the  first  to  those 
two  disciples,  their  Lord's  presence  was  daily  ^^  made  known  unto  them 
in  the  breaking  of  bread."  ^    Subsequently  the  Communion  was  admin- 

1  1  Cor.  Tii.  14.  UptiBm.    Tho  tnswer  of  Bt  Pftnl  to  the  d» 

*  Matt  xxriiL  19.    Wt  cannot  agree  with  eiples  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Ephesns  (Acts 

Neander  (Planting  and  Leading,  i.  25,  and  zix.  3),  isa  strongargnment  that  the  nameof 

188)  that  the  evidence  of  this  positire  com-  the  Holj  Ghost  occurred  in  the  haptismal  for- 

mand  is  at  al)  impaired  hj  onr  finding  baptism  mnla  then  employed. 

described  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  as  baptism  *  The  case  of  Comelins,  in  which  the  gifts 

into  the  name  of  Jetu$ ;  the  latter  seems  a  con-  of  the  Holj  Spirit  were  bestowed  bejbn  bap- 

densed  expression  which  wonld  natnraUj  be  tism,  was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  nlo. 
employed,  jnst  as  we  now  speax  of  Chriitian  *  Luke  xxir.  S5. 
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istered  at  the  close  of  the  public  feasts  of  love  (AgapcB^^  at  which  the 
'  (Thristiaus  met  to  realize  their  fellowship  one  witii  another,  and  to  par- 
take together,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  on  equal  terms,  of  the 
common  meal.  But  this  practice  led  to  abuses,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  Corinthian  Church,  where  the  very  idea  of  the  ordinance  was  vio- 
lated hj  the  providing  of  different  food  for  the  rich  and  poor,  and  where 
some  of  the  former  were  even  guilty  of  intemperance.  Consequently  a 
change  was  made,  and  the  conununion  administered  before  instead  of 
afler  the  meal,  and  finally  separated  from  it  altogether. 

The  festivals  observed  by  the  Apostolic  Church  were  at  first  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  observance  of  these  was  continued, 
especially  by  the  Christians  of  Jewish  birth,  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning,  however,  was  attached  to  their  cele- 
bration ;  and  particularly  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept,  no  longer  as  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  as  the  commemoration  of  blessings 
actuaUy  bestowed  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thus  we 
already  see  the  germ  of  our  Easter  festival  in  the  exhortation  which  St. 
Paul  gives  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast.  Nor  was  it  only  at  this  annual  feast 
that  they  kept  in  memory  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord ;  every  Sunday 
likewise  was  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  same  event ;  the  Church  never 
failed  to  meet  for  common  prayer  and  praise  on  that  day  of  the  week ; 
and  it  very  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  ^^  Lord's  Day,"  which  it  has 
since  retained. 

But  the  meetings  of  the  first  converts  for  public  worship  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  day  of  the  week ;  they  were  always  frequent,  often  daily. 
The  Jewish  Christians  met  at  first  in  Jerusalem  in  some  of  the  courts  of 
the  temple,  there  to  join  in  the  prayers  and  hear  the  teaching  of  Peter 
and  John.  Afterwards  the  private  houses'  of  the  more  opulent 
Christians  were  thrown  open  to  furnish  their  brethren  with  a  place  of 
assembly ;  and  they  met  for  prayer  and  praise  in  some  ^^  upper  chamber," ' 
with  the  "  door  shut  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  The  outward  form  and  order 
of  their  worship  differed  very  materially  from  our  own,  as  indeed  was 
necessarily  the  case  where  so  many  of  the  worshippers  were  under  the 
miraculous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  were  filled  with  prophetic 
inspiration  ;  some  constrained  to  pour  forth  their  ecstatic  feelings  in  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  **  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 
We  see,  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  the  Corinthians,  that  there  was 

1  Jnde  18.     This  is  the  custom  to  which  *  See  Bom.  xtL  5,  and  1  Cor.  xtL  19,  and 

Flinj  alladesy  when  he  describes  the  Chris-  Acts  xviiL  7. 

turns  meeting  to  partake  of  ctbuB  promuanu  et  *  "  The  npper  chamber  where  thejr  wevs 

MMOEiMf .  gathered  togetl  v."  ^  Acta  xz.  8. 
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danger  even  then  lest  their  worship  should  degenerate  into  a  scene  of 
confusion,  from  the  number  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  public  mims- 
trations ;  and  he  lays  down  rules  which  show  that  eyen  the  exercise  of 
supernatural  gifts  was  to  be  restrained,  if  it  tended  to  violate  the  orderly 
celebration  of  public  worship.  He  directs  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  should  prophesy  in  the  same  assembly ;  and  that  those  who  had  the 
gift  of  tongues  should  not  exercise  it,  unless  some  one  present  had  the 
gift  of  interpretation,  and  could  explain  their  utterances  to  the  congrega- 
tion. He  also  forbids  women  (eyen  though  some  of  them  might  be 
prophetesses)  ^  to  speak  in  the  public  assembly ;  and  desires  that  they 
should  appear  yeiled,  as  became  the  modesty  of  their  sex. 

In  die  midst  of  so  much  diversity,  however,  the  essential  parts  of 
public  worship  were  the  same  then  as  now,  for  we  find  that  prayer  was 
made,  and  thanksgiving  offered  up,  by  those  who  officiated,  and  diat  the 
congregation  signified  their  assent  by  a  unanimous  Amen.'  Psalms  also 
wore  chanted,  doubtless  to  some  of  those  ancient  Hebrew  melodies  whidi 
have  been  handed  down,  not  improbably,  to  our  own  times  in  the  sim- 
plest form  of  ecclesiastical  music;  and  addresses  of  exhortation  or 
instruction  were  given  by  those  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  gift  of 
teacliing,  had  fitted  for  the  task. 

But  whatever  were  the  other  acts  of  devotion  in  which  these  assem- 
blies  were  employed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  daily  worship  always  con- 
cluded with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.'  And  as  in  this 
the  members  of  the  Church  expressed  and  realized  the  closest  fellowship, 
not  only  with  their  risen  Lord,  but  also  with  each  other,  so  it  was  cus- 
omary  to  symbolize  this  latter  union  by  the  interchange  of  the  kiss  of 
peace  before  the  sacrament,  a  practice  to  which  St.  Paul  frequently 
alludes.^ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  inward  love  and  harmony  of  die 
Church  had  really  corresponded  with  the  outward  manifestation  of  it  in 
this  touching  ceremony.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  even  while  the 
Apostles  themselves  poured  out  the  wine  and  broke  die  bread  which 
symbolized  the  perfect  union  of  the  members  of  Christ's  body.    The 

1  Acti  zzL  9.  of  the  Church.    This  was  oertainlj  the  can 

*  1  Cor.  xhr.  16.  in  Acts  zx.  8 ;  a  patsage  which  Neander  most 

'  This  seems   pnnred  hj  1  Cor.  xL  10,  hare  orerlooked  when  he  saytt  {Chmtk  Hialmy, 

where  8t  Paul  appears  to  assume  that  the  sect.  8)  that  the  chnrch  serrice  in  the  time  of 

▼er^  object  of  "  coming  together  in  Chnrch**  the  Apostles  was  held  early  in  the  morning, 

was  '^  to  eat  the  Lord's  Sopper."     As  the  There  are  obrlons  reasons  why  the  evening 

Lord's  Sapper  was  originally  the  conclusion  would  hsTo  been  the  most  proper  time  for  a 

of  the  Agape,  it  was  celebrated  hi  the  eren-  senrice  which  was  to  be  attended  by  those 

ing ;  and  probably,  therefore,  erening  was  the  whose  day  was  spent  in  working  with  Uieir 

time,  on  ordinary  occasions,  fbr  the  meeting  bands.  *  See  note  on  1  Thess.  t.  96. 
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kiss  of  peace  sometimes  only  veiled  the  hatred  of  warring  factions.  So 
St.  Paul  expresses  to  the  Corinthians  his  grief  at  hearing  that  there  were 
^^  divisions  among  them,"  which  showed  themselves  when  thej  met 
together  for  public  worship.  The  earliest  division  of  the  Christian 
Church  into  opposing  parties  was  caused  by  the  Judaiziug  teachers,  of 
whose  factious  efforts  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  we  have  already 
Bpoken.  Their  great  object  was  to  turn  the  newly-converted  Christians 
into  Jewish  proselytes,  who  should  differ  from  other  Jews  only  in  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  their  view  the  natural  posterity 
of  Abraham  were  still  as  much  as  ever  the  theocratic  nation,  entitled  to 
God's  exclusive  favor,  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  could  only  be  admit 
ted  by  becoming  Jews.  Those  members  of  this  party  who  were  really  sin 
cere  believers  in  Christianity,  probably  expected  that  the  majority  of  theii 
countrymen,  finding  their  own  national  privileges  thus  acknowledged  and 
maintained  by  the  Christians,  would  on  their  part  more  willingly 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Messiah ;  and  thus  they  fancied  that  the 
Christian  Church  would  gain  a  larger  accession  of  members  than  could 
ever  accrue  to  it  from  isolated  Gtentile  converts :  so  that  they  probably 
justified  their  opposition  to  St.  Paul  on  grounds  not  only  of  Jewish  but 
of  Christian  policy ;  for  they  imagined  that  by  his  admission  of  uncir- 
cumcised  Qentiles  into  the  full  membership  of  the  Church  he  was  repel- 
ling far  more  numerous  converts  of  Israelitish  birth,  who  would  otherwise 
have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  This  belief  (which  in  itself,  and 
seen  from  their  point  of  view,  in  tliat  age,  was  not  unreasonable)  might 
have  enabled  them  to  excuse  to  their  consciences,  as  Christians,  the  bit- 
terness of  their  opposition  to  the  great  Christian  Apostle.  But  in  consid- 
ering them  as  a  party,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  felt  themselves 
more  Jews  than  Christians.  They  acknowledged  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
the  promised  Messiah,  and  so  far  diey  were  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen ;  but  the  Messiah  himself,  they  thought,  was  only  a 
"  Saviour  of  His  people  Israel ; "  and  they  ignored  that  true  meaning  of 
the  ancient  prophecies,  which  St.  Paul  was  inspired  to  reveal  to  the 
Universal  Church,  teaching  us  that  the  ^^  excellent  things ''  which  are 
spoken  of  the  people  of  Gk>d,  and  the  city  of  Gk>d,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  to  be  by  us  interpreted  of  the  ^^  household  of  faith,''  and  ^^  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Judaizers  at  first  insisted  upon  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  especially  of  circumcision,  as  an  absolute  requisite 
for  admission  into  the  Church,  *^  sajriug,  Except  ye  be  circumcised  after 
the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  But  after  the  decision  of  the 
*^  Council  of  Jerusalem  "  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  require  this  con- 
dition ;  they  therefore  altered  their  tactics,  and  as  the  decrees  of  the 
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Council  seemed  to  assume  that  the  Jewish  Christians  would  continue  to 
observe  the  Mosiac  Law,  the  Judaizers  took  advantage  of  this  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  a  separation  between  those  who  kept  the  whole  Law 
and  all  others ;  thej  taught  that  the  uncircumcised  were  in  a  lower  con- 
dition as  to  spiritual  privileges,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  God ;  and 
that  only  the  circumcised  converts  were  in  a  state  of  full  acceptance  with 
Him :  in  short,  thej  kept  the  Gkntile  converts  who  would  not  submit  to 
circumcision  on  the  same  footing  as  the  proselytes  of  the  gate^  and  treated 
the  circumcised  alone  as  prosdt/tes  of  righteousness.  When  we  compre- 
hend all  that  was  involved  in  this,  we  can  easilj  understand  the  energetic 
opposition  with  which  their  teaching  was  met  hj  St.  Paul.  It  was  no 
mere  question  of  outward  observance,  no  matter  of  indifference  (as  it 
might  at  first  sight  appear),  whether  the  (Gentile  converts  were  circum- 
cised or  not ;  on  the  contrary,  the  question  at  stake  was  nothing  less  thau 
this,  whether  Christians  should  be  merely  a  Jewish  sect  under  the  bondage 
of  a  ceremonial  law,  and  only  distinguished  from  other  Jews  by  believing 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  whether  they  should  be  the  Catholio 
Church  of  Christ,  owing  no  other  allegiance  but  to  him,  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  the  letter,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  their  inheritance  no  longer 
in  their  bodies,  but  in  their  hearts.  We  can  understand  now  the  full 
trutli  of  his  indignant  remonstrance,  ^^  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."  And  we  can  understand  also  the  exasperation  which 
his  teaching  must  have  produced  in  those  who  held  the  very  antithesis 
of  this,  namely,  that  Christianity  without  circumcision  was  utterly  worth- 
less. Hence  their  long  and  desperate  struggle  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul  in  every  Church  which  he  founded  or  visited,  in  Antioch,  in 
Galatia,  in  Corinth,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Rome.  For  as  he  was  in  truth 
the  great)  prophet  divinely  commissioned  to  reveal  the  catholicity  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  he  appeared  to  them  the  great  apostate,  urged  by 
the  worst  motives  ^  to  break  down  the  fence  and  root  up  the  hedge,  which 
separated  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  from  a  godless  world. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  success  in  creating  divisions  in  the 
Churches  to  which  they  came,  when  we  remember  that  the  nucleus  of  all 
those  Churches  was  a  body  of  converted  Jews  and  proselytes.  The  Ju- 
daizing  emissaries  were  ready  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  this  influential 
body ;  nor  did  they  abstain  (as  we  know  both  from  tradition  and  firom  his 
own  letters)  from  insinuating  the  most  scandalous  charges  against  their 

1  That  cnrions  apocryphal  book,  the  CUm-  Peter  to  James.  The  English  reader  sho«ld 
«tftiie  ReoognitioM,  contains,  in  a  modified  consult  the  interesting  remancs  of  Prof.  Stan- 
form,  a  record  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Jada-  ley  on  the  Clementines  (Stanley's  Sermmt, 
iiers  of  St.  Panl,  from  the  pen  of  the  Jndaix-  p.  874,  Ac),  and  also  Neander's  Ckwrek  Himmy 
ing  party  itself,  in  the  pretended  epistle  of  (American  translation,  toL  iL  p.  39,  &e ). 
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great  opponent.'  And  thus,  in  OTery  Christian  church  established  by  St 
Paul,  there  sprang  up,  as  we  shall  see,  a  schismatic  party,  opposed  to  his 
teaching  and  hostile  to  his  person. 

This  great  Judaizing  party  was  of  course  subdivided  into  yarious  sec- 
tions, united  in  their  main  object,  but  distinguished  by  minor  shades  of 
difference.  Thus,  we  find  at  Corinth  that  it  comprehended  two  factions, 
the  one  apparently  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a  greater  degree  of 
riolence.  The  more  moderate  caUed  themselves  the  followers  of  Peter, 
or  rather  of  Cephas,  for  they  preferred  to  use  his  Hebrew  name.*  These 
dwelt  much  upon  our  Lord's  special  promises  to  Peter,  and  the  necessary 
inferiority  of  St.  Paul  to  him  who  was  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  rock 
whereon  the  Church  should  be  built.  They  insinuated  that  St.  Paul  felt 
doubts  about  his  own  Apostolic  authority,  and  did  not  dare  to  claim  the 
right  of  maintenance,'  which  Christ  had  expressly  given  to  His  true 
Apostles.  They  also  depreciated  him  as  a  maintainer  of  celibacy,  and 
contrasted  him  in  this  respect  with  the  great  Pillars  of  the  Church,  '^  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas,"  who  were  married.^  And  no  doubt 
they  declaimed  against  the  audacity  of  a  converted  persecutor,  ^'  born 
into  the  Church  out  of  due  time,"  in  '^  withstanding  to  the  face "  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles.  A  still  more  violent  section  cfdled  themselves,  by 
a  strange  misnonier,  the  party  of  Christ.^  These  appear  to  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  Paul  had  never  seen  or  known  our  Lord 
while  on  earth ;  and  they  claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  connection 
with  Christ,  as  having  either  been  among  the  number  of  His  disciples,  or 
at  least  as  being  in  close  connection  with  the  ^^  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  and 
especially  with  James,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  To  this 
subdivbion  probably  belonged  the  emissaries  who  professed  to  come  ^^  from 
James,"  *  and  who  created  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

Connected  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Judaizing  party,  but  yet  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  it,  were  those  Christians  who  are  known  in 
the  New  Testament  as  tiie  ^^  weak  brethren."  ^  These  were  not  a  factious 
or  schismatic  party ;  nay,  they  were  not,  properly  speaking,  a  party  at  all. 


I  We  learn  from  Epiphaniiu  that  the  Ebl-  tion  of  the  "  Christ'*  party  (1  Oor.  L  IS), 

•nltes  accused  St  Panl  of  renoancing  Jada-  As  to  the  Tiews  held  hj  some  eminent  oom- 

tim  because  he  was  a  rejected  candidate  for  mentators  on  the  passage,  it  is  a  qnesdon 

the  hand  of  the  High  Priest's  daughter.    See  whether  they  are  oonsbtent  with  8  Cor.  x.  7. 

p.  91.  Sorely  St  Panl  wonld  nerer  hare  said,  *'Am 

^  The  MS.  reading  b  Cephas,  not  PeUr,  in  those  who  claim  some  imaginanf  oommunum 

those  passages  where  the   language  of  the  with  Christ  belong  to  Christ,  to  oZso  do  1 

JndaixerB  is  referred  to.  See  note  on  Gal.  LIS.  belong  to  Christ" 

*  1  Cor.  IX.  4,  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9, 10.  «  Gal.  U.  12. 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  7  Rom.  xir.  1,  2 ;  Rom.  xr.  1 ;  1  Cor.  Tui 


'  Such  appears  the  most  natural  explana-      7,  ix.  22. 
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Thoj  were  individual  conrerts  of  Jewish  extractioiiy  whose  minds  wero 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the  fuhiess  of  "  Uie 
liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free.''  Their  conscience  was 
sensitiye,  and  filled  with  scruples,  resulting  from  early  habit  and  old 
prejudices ;  but  they  did  not  join  in  the  Tiolence  of  the  Judaizing  bigots, 
and  there  was  even  a  danger  lest  they  should  be  led,  by  the  example  of 
tlieir  more  enlightened  brethren,  to  wound  their  own  conscience,  by  join- 
ing in  acts  which  they,  in  their  secret  hearts,  thought  wrong.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  St.  Paul  shows 
towards  these  weak  Christians.  While  he  plainly  sets  before  them  thdr 
mistake,  and  shows  that  their  prejudices  result  from  ignorance,  yet  he  has 
no  sterner  rebuke  for  them  than  to  express  his  confidence  m  their  further 
enlightenment :  *'  K  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 
this  also  unto  you.'' '  So  great  is  his  anxiety  lest  the  liberty  which  they 
witnessed  in  others  should  tempt  them  to  blunt  ike  delicacy  of  their 
moral  feeling,  that  he  warns  his  more  enlightened  converts  to  abstain 
from  lawful  indulgences,  lest  they  cause  the  weak  to  stumble.  ^^  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend."  ^  *<  Brethren,  ye  have  been  called 
unto  liberty,  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love 
serve  one  another."  •  "  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ 
died."* 

These  latter  warnings  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  a  party  very  difier- 
ent  from  those  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken ;  a  party  who  called 
themselves  (as  we  see  from  his  epistle  to  Corinth)  by  his  own  name,  and 
professed  to  follow  his  teaching,  yet  were  not  always  animated  by  hif 
spirit.  There  was  an  obvious  danger  lest  the  opponents  of  the  Judaizin; 
section  of  the  Church' should  themselves  imitate  one  of  the  errors  of 
their  antagonists,  by  combining  as  partisans  raHier  than  as  Christians. 
St  Paul  feels  himself  necessitated  to  remind  them  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  Catholic  Church  excludes  all  party  combinations  from  its  pale,  and 
that  adverse  factious,  ranging  themselves  under  human  leaders,  involve  a 
contradiction  to  the  Christian  name.  "Is  Christ  divided?  was  Paul 
crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  you  baptized  into  the  name  of  Paul  ?  "  "  Who, 
then,  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed  ?  "  • 

The  Pauline  party  (as  they  called  themselves)  appear  to  have  ridiculed 
the  scrupulosity  of  their  less  enlightened  brethren,  and  to  have  felt  for 
them  a  contempt  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love.*    And  in 

1  Phil.  tii.  15.  •  I  Cor.  i.  13,  and  1  Cor.  lit  5. 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  18.  *  Rom.  sir.  10.    *<  V7hj  dott  tfaon  despiii 

*  Gal.  T.  IS.  thy  brother!  "  is  a  qneation  addreaaed  to  tUi 

*  Rom.  xiT.  15.  PtftJ* 
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their  opposition  to  the  Judaizers,  ihey  showed  a  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
violence  of  action,'  too  like  that  of  their  opponents.  Some  of  them,  alsoj 
were  inclined  to  exult  over  the  fall  of  (Jod's  ancient  people,  and  to  glorj 
in  their  own  position,  as  though  it  had  been  won  hj  superior  merit. 
These  are  rebuked  bj  St.  Paul  for  their  ^^  boasting/'  and  warned  against 
its  consequences.  ^<  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear ;  for  if  Ood  spared  not 
the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee." '  One  seo> 
don  of  this  party  seems  to  have  united  these  errors  with  one  still  more 
dangerous  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith ;  they  received  Chris- 
tianity more  in  an  intellectual  than  a  moral  aspect ;  not  as  a  spiritual 
religion,  so  much  as  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  phase  of 
error  most  likely  to  occur  among  the  disputatious'  reasoners  who 
abounded  in  the  great  Oreek  cities;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  its  existence  at  Corinth.  There  it  took  a  peculiar  form,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  ApoUos  as  a  Christian  teacher,  soon  after  the 
departure  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  as  such  had 
received  that  Orecian  cultivation,  and  acquired  that  familiarity  with 
Greek  philosophy,  which  distinguished  the  more  learned  Alexandrian 
Jews.  Thus  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  teadiing  to  the  taste  of  his  philos- 
ophizing hearers  at  Corinth  far  more  than  St.  Paul  could  do ;  and, 
indeed,  the  latter  had  purposely  abstained  from  even  attempting  this  at 
Corinth.^  Accordingly,  the  School  which  we  have  mentioned  called 
themselves  the  followers  of  Apollos,  and  extolled  his  philosophic  views,  in 
opposition  to  the  simple  and  unlearned  simplicity  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  sfyle^of  St.  Paul.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  temper  of  this  portion 
of  the  Church  the  germ  of  that  rationalizing  tendency  which  afterwards 
developed  itself  into  the  Greek  element  of  Gnosticism.  Already,  indeed, 
although  that  heresy  was  not  yet  invented,  some  of  the  worst  opinions  of 
the  worst  Gnostics  found  advocates  among  those  who  called  themselves 
Christians ;  there  was,  even  now,  a  party  in  the  Church  which  defended 
fornication  •  on  theory,  and  which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
These  heresies  probably  originated  with  those  who  (as  we  have  observed) 
embraced  Christianity  as  a  new  philosophy ;  some  of  whom  attempted, 
with  a  perverted  ingenuity,  to  extract  from  its  doctrines  a  justification  of 
the  inmioral  life  to  which  they  were  addicted.  Thus,  St.  Paul  had  taught 
that  the  law  was  dead  to  true  Christians ;  meaning  thereby,  that  those 
who  were  penetrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  one  with  Christ, 
worked  righteousness,  not  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  precepts  and  penal- 

1  See  the  admonitioni  addresBed   to   the  *  The  ''dispaten  of  thia  world/'  1  Cor.  L 

"  spiritmd"  in  Gal.  t.  13, 14,  26,  and  6aL  tL  SU.  «  1  Cor.  ii.  1. 

1^.  *  See  1  Cor.  tL  9-20. 

>  Bom.  xi.  17-22  *  See  1  Cor.  xr.  12. 
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ties,  but  through  the  necessary  operatiou  of  the  spuitual  principle  within 
them.  For,  as  the  law  i^ainst  theft  might  be  said  to  be  dead  to  a  rich 
man  (because  he  would  feel  no  temptation  to  break  it),  so  the  whole 
moral  law  would  be  dead  to  a  perfect  Christian  ;  ^  hence,  to  a  real  Chris- 
tian, it  might  in  one  sense  be  trulj  said  that  proMbitiom  were  abolished? 
But  the  heretics  of  whom  we  are  speaking  took  this  proposition  in  a  sense 
the  very  opposite  to  that  which  it  really  conveyed ;  and  whereas  St.  Paul 
taught  that  prohibitions  were  abolished  for  the  righteous,  they  maintained 
that  all  things  were  lawful  to  the  wicked.  '^  The  law  is  dead '' '  was  their 
motto,  and  their  practice  was  what  the  practice  of  Antinomians  in  all 
ages  has  been.  ^'  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,"  was 
their  horrible  perversion  of  the  Evangelical  revelation  that  God  is  love. 
^'  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircum< 
cision."  *  «  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life." »  «  Meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  Ood  ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we 
eat  not  ar&  we  the  worse ; "  *  ^^  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  not  meat  and 
drink." '  Such  were  the  words  in  which  St.  Paul  expressed  the  great 
truth,  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  outward  ceremonies,  but  of  inward 
life.  But  these  heretics  caught  up  the  words,  and  inferred  that  all  out- 
ward acts  were  indifferent,  and  none  could  be  criminal.  They  advocated 
tlie  most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions,  and  took  for  their 
maxim  the  worst  precept  of  Epicurean  atheism,  ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  It  is  in  the  wealthy  and  vicious  cities  of  Borne 
and  Corinth  that  we  find  these  errors  first  manifesting  themselves ;  and 
in  the  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  the  latter  it  was  not  unnatural  t|iat  there 
should  be  some  who  would  seek  in  a  new  religion  an  excuse  for  their  old 
vices,  and  others  who  would  easily  be  led  astray  by  those  ^'  evil  conmiuni- 
cations  "  whose  corrupting  influence  the  Apostle  himself  mentions  as  tha 
chief  source  of  this  mischief. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  was  denied  in  the  same  city  and  by  the 
same  *  party ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  as  the  sensual  Felix  trembled  when 
Paul  preached  to  him  of  the  judgment  to  come,  so  these  profligate  cavil- 
lers shrank  from  the  thought  of  that  tribunal  before  which  account  must 
be  given  of  the  things  done  in  the  body.  Perhaps,  also  (as  some  have 
inferred  from  St.  Paul's  refutation  of  these  heretics),  tliey  had  misunder 

1  This  state  would  be  perfectlj  raelised  if  <  Compare  1  Tim.  L  9,— '<  the  Law  is  nol 

the  renoradon  of  heart  were  complete ;  and  it  made  for  a  righteoas  man." 

is  practicallj  realised  in  proportion  as  the  *  "  All  things  are  lawfhl  onto  me,"  1  Gor 

Christian's  spiritnal  union  with  Christ   ap-  tL  12.                                   *  G^  t.  ^ 

proadies  its  theoretic  standard.     Perhaps  it  *  2  Cor.  iii.  6.                  *  I  Cor.  riiL  t. 

was  perfiscdy  realised  bj  8t  Panl  when  1m  ^  Rom.  xit.  17. 

wrote  GaL  iL  20.  '  This  is  proTed  bj  1  Cor.  zr.  S5. 
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stood  the  ChristiaQ  doctrine,  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  spiritual  body,  as  though  it  had  asserted  the  re-animation  of 
**  this  vile  body  "  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  which  "  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ; "  or  it  is  possible  that  a  materialistic  philosophy  ^  led  them 
to  maintain  that  when  the  body  had  crumbled  away  in  the  grave,  or  been 
consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  nothing  of  the  man  remained  in  being. 
In  either  case,  they  probably  explained  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Res- 
urrection as  a  metaphor,  similar  to  that  employed  by  St.  Paul  when  ho 
says  that  baptism  is  the  resurrection  of  the  new  convert;*  thus  they 
would  agree  with  those  later  heretics  (of  whom  were  Hymeusdus  and 
Fhiletus)  who  taught  ^^  that  the  Resurrection  was  past  already." 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  those  divisions  and  heresies  which  appear 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  several  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul  at  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history,  almost  immediately  after  their  conversion. 
Beyond  this  period  we  are  not  yet  arrived  in  St.  Paul's  life ;  and  from 
his  conversion  even  to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  his  conflict  was 
mainly  with  Jews  or  Judaizers.  But  there  were  other  forms  of  error 
which  harassed  his  declining  years;  and  these  we  will  now  endeavor 
(although  anticipating  the  course  of  our  biography)  shortly  to  describe, 
80  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  afterwards  to  revert  to  the  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  particular  cases,  which  will  meet  us  in  the  Epistles, 
may  be  imderstood  in  their  relation  to  the  general  religious  aspect  of 
the  time. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Church,  there  were 
two  elements  of  error  which  had  already  shown  themselves ;  namely, 
the  bigoted,  exclusive,  and  superstitious  tendency,  which  was  of  Jewish 
origin ;  and  the  pseudo-philosophic,  or  rationalizing  tendency,  which  was 
of  Grecian  birth.  In  the  early  period  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  onwards  till  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonbient  at  Rome,  the  first 
of  these  tendencies  was  the  principal  source  of  danger ;  but  after  this,  as 
the  Church  enlarged  itself,  and  the  number  of  (Gentile  converts  more  and 
more  exceeded  that  of  Jewish  Christians,  the  case  was  altered.  The 
catholicity  of  the  Church  became  an  established  fact,  and  the  Judaizers, 
properly  so  caUed,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  influential  party  anywhere  except 
in  Palestine.  Yet  still,  though  the  Jews  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
exclusiveness,  and  to  acknowledge  the  imcircumcised  as  ^^  fellow-heirs 
and  of  the  same  body,"  their  superstition  remained,  and  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  mischief.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sought  for 
nothing  more  in   Christianity  than  a  new  philosophy,  were  naturally 

^  If  this  were  the  case,  we  most  tnppose      Qnoetics,  who  denied  the  Besnirection. 
them  to  hare  heen  of  Eptcoratii  tendencies,  '  Col.  ii.  12.    Compare  Rom.  ri.  4 

ami,  so  far,  dtflferent  from  the  later  Platonizing 
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increased  in  nomber,  in  proportion  as  the  Church  gained  converts  from 
the  educated  classes ;  the  lecturers  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  the  *^  wis- 
dom-seekers''  of   Oorinth,  the  Antinomian    perverters  of  St.   Paul's 
teaching,  and  the  Flatonizing  rabbis  of  Alexandria,  all  would  share  in 
this  tendency.    The  latter,  indeed,  as  represented  by  the  learned  Philo, 
had  already  attempted  to  construct  a  system  of  Judaic  Platonism,  which 
explained  away  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  theology  into 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy.     And  thus  the  way  was 
already  paved  for  the  introduction  of  that  most  curious  amalgam  of 
Hellenic  and  Oriental  speculation  with  Jewish  superstition,  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  Onostic  heresy.    It  is  a  disputed  point  at  what  time 
this  heresy  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Church :  some  ^  think  that  it 
had  already  commenced  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  when  St.  Paul  warned 
them  to  beware  of  the  knowledge  (^Chnom)  which  puffeth  up;  others 
maintain  that  it  did  not  originate  till  the  time  of  Basilides,  long  after 
the  last  Apostle  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.    Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
consider  this  as  a  difierence  rather  about  the  definition  of  a  term  than 
the  history  of  a  sect.    If  we  define  Onosticism  to  be  that  combination  of 
Orientalism  and  Platonism  held  by  the  followers  of  Basilides  or  Yalen- 
tinus,  and  refuse  the  title  of  Onostic  to  any  but  those  who  adopted  their 
systems,  no  doubt  we  must  not  place  the  Onostics  among  the  heretics  of 
the  Apostolic  age.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand  (as  seems  most  natural), 
we  define  a  Onostic  to  be  one  who  claims  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
'<  Ouosis  "  (t.  e.  a  deep  and  philosophic  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
theology,  unattainable  by  the  vulgar),  then  it  is  indisputable  that  Onos- 
ticism had  begun  when  St.  Paul  warned  Timothy  against  those  who  laid 
claim  to  a  ^^  knowledge  (^Gnosis) ^  falsely  so  called.    And,  moreover,  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  these  arrogant  speculators  had  b^un 
to  blend  with  their  Hellenic  philosophy  certain  fragments  of  Jewish 
superstition,  which  afterwards  were  incorporated  into  the  Cabala.'    In 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Barton,  the  ing  the  Christian  principle  which  reoognisea 

great  English  snthority  on  the  Gnostic  heresj.  no  religions  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor» 

{Lectures,  pp.  S4,  S5.)    We  cannot  refer  to  learned  and  ignorant   {Church  History,  seel, 

this  eminent  theologian  without  expressing  4.)     So  in  Hippolytns's  recently-disooTcred 

onr  obligation  to  his  writings,  and  our  admi-  "  Refutation  of  Heresies,"  we  find  that  some 

ration  for  that  union  of  profound  learning  of  the  earlier  Gnostics  are  represented  as  fn- 

with  clear  good  sense  and  candor  which  dis-  terpreting  the  ''good  ground"  in  the  psraUe 

tinguishes  him.    His  premature  death  robbed  of  the  Sower  to  mean  the  higher  order  of 

the  Church  of  England  of  a  writer,  who,  had  intellects. 

his  life  been  spared,  would  hare  been  inferior  *  Thus  the  ''genealogies''  mentioned  in 

v>  none  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  the  Pastoral   Epistles  were  probably    those 

'  Neander  well  observes,  that  the  essential  speculations  about  the  emanations  of  spiritual 

feature  in  Gnosticism  is  its  re-establishing  an  beings  found  in  the  Cabala ;  at  least,  such  is 

*trietocra€jf  of  knowiedge  in  religion,  and  reject-  Barton's  opbuon.    (Pp.  114  and  413.)    And 
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spite,  howeyer,  of  the  occurrence  of  such  Jewish  elements,  those  heresies 
which  troubled  the  later  years  of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  of  St.  John, 
were  essentially  rather  of  Qentile^  than  of  Jewish  origin.  So  far  as 
they  agreed  with  the  later  Gnosticism,  this  must  certainly  have  been  the 
case,  for  we  know  that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Gnostic  sects  to 
despise  the  Jewish  Scriptures.'  Moreover,  those  who  laid  claims  to 
'*  Onosb  "  at  Corinth  (as  we  have  seen)  were  a  Gentile  party,  who  pro- 
fessed to  adopt  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  and  per- 
verted it  into  Antinomianism :  in  short,  they  were  the  opposite  extreme 
to  the  Judaizing  party.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  these  philosophizing  heretics  adopted  some  of  the  wildest  super- 
stitions of  the  Jews ;  for  these  very  superstitions  were  not  so  much  the 
natural  growth  of  Judaism  as  ingrafted  upon  it  by  its  Rabbinical 
corrupters  and  derived  from  Oriental  sources.  And  there  was  a  strong 
affinity  between  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Oriental  theosophy  which  sprang  from  Buddhism  and  other  kindred 
systems,  and  which  degenerated  into  the  practice  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tions. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  these  errors;  our  subject  only  re- 
quires that  we  give  an  outiine  of  the  forms  which  they  assumed  during 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul ;  and  this  we  can  only  do  very  imperfectly, 
because  the  allusions  in  St.  Paul's  writings  are  so  few  and  so  brief,  that 
they  give  us  but  little  information.  Still,  they  suffice  to  show  the  main 
features  of  the  heresies  which  he  condemns,  especially  when  we  compare 
them  with  notices  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  succeeding  century. 

We  may  consider  these  heresies,  first,  in  their  doctrinal,  and,  secondly, 
in  their  practical  aspect.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  find  that  their 
general  characteristic  was  the  claim  to  a  deep  philosophical  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  Thus  the  Colossians  are  warned  against  the 
false  teacliers  who  would  deceive  them  by  a  vain  affectation  of  ^^  Philoso- 
phy," and  who  were  "  puffed  up  by  a  fleshly  mind."  (Col.  ii.  8, 18.)  • 
So,  in  the  Epistie  to  Timothy,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  heretics  as  falsely 
claiming  ^^  knowledge  "  (^QnosU).    And  in  the  Epistie  to  tiie  Ephesians 

the  Angel  wonhip  at  Colossi  belonged  to  the  ^  In  the  larger  editions  is  an  Appendix  on 
tame  class  of  superstitions.  It  has  been  shown  the  "  Heretics  of  the  later  Apostolic  Age." 
bj  Dr.  Burton  (pp.  304-306),  as  well  as  bj  ^  Dr.  Burton  sajs:  — "We  find  all  the 
Ncander  and  other  writers,  that  the  later  Gnostics  agreed  in  rejecting  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
Gnostic  theories  of  SDons  and  emanations  were  tures,  or  at  least  in  treating  them  with  con- 
derired,  in  some  measure,  fix»m  Jewish  sources,  tempt."  —  P.  39. 

although  the  essential  character  of  Gnosticism  '  Compare  1  Cor.  TilL  1 :    **  Knowledgt 

is  entirely  Anti-Judaical.  Ignotu)  puffisth  up." 
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(so  called)  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  boastful  assumption,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  surpassmg  ^'  knowledge,"  in  a  passage 
which  contains  other  apparent  allusions '  to  Gnostic  doctrine.  Connect- 
ed with  this  claim  to  a  deeper  insight  into  truth  than  that  possessed  hy 
the  uninitiated,  was  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  heretics  explained 
awaj  the  facts  of  revelation  hj  an  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus  we 
find  that  Hjmenaous  and  Philetus  maintained  that  ^'  the  Resurrection 
was  past  already."  We  have  seen  that  a  heresy  apparently  identical  with 
this  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  among  the 
free-thinking,  or  pseudo-philosophical,  party  there ;  and  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  of  the  second  century  were  united  in  denying  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.^  Again,  we  find  the  Colossian  heretics  introducing  a  worship 
of  angels,  "  intruding  into  those  things  which  they  have  not  seen : "  and 
so,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  "  self-styled  Gnostics  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  20) 
are  occupied  with  "  endless  genealogies,"  which  were  probably  fanciful 
myths,  concerning  the  origin  and  emanation  of  spiritual  beings.'  This 
latter  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  Jewish  superstition  was  blended  with 
Gentile  speculation ;  for  we  find  in  the  Cabala,^  or  collection  of  Jewish 
traditional  theology,  many  fabulous  statements  concerning  such  emana- 
tions. It  seems  to  be  a  similar  superstition  which  is  stigmatized  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  consisting  of  ^^  profane  and  old  wives'  fables ; "  *  and, 
again,  of  ^^  Jewish  fables  and  commandments  of  men."  *  The  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century  adopted  and  systematized  this  theory  of  emanations, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  their 
heresy.  But  this  was  not  the  only  Jewish  element  in  the  teaching  of 
these  Colossian  heretics ;  we  find  also  that  they  made  a  point  of  conscience 
of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbaths  ^  and  festivals,  and  they  are  charged 
with  clinging  to  outward  rites  (Col.  ii.  8,  20),  and  making  distinctioas 
between  the  lawfulness  of  different  kinds  of  food. 

.  I  Eph.  iii.  19.    See  Dr.  Bnrttm'f  remarki,  erideiioe  that  It  had  heea  enltiTated  hj  d» 

Lschtres,  pp.  89  and  125.  Jewish  doctors  long  before.^— P.  S98.    [8e* 

^  Bnrton,  p.  ISl.  above,  Ch.  IL  p.  65. — h.) 

>  See  p.  894,  n.  8.     Aooording  to   the  *  1  Tim.  ir.  7. 

Cabala,  there  were  ten  Sephirolh,  or  emana-  *  Tit.  L 14. 

tions  proceeding  firom  God,  which  appear  to  ^  This  does  not  prore  thein,  howcfrer,  l» 

hare  suggested  the  Gnostic  leons.    Upon  this  hare  been  Jews,  for  the  snperstitioos  Heathen 

theory  was  grafted  a  system  of  magic,  con*  were  also  in  the  habit  of  adopting  some  of 

sisting  mainly  of  the  use  of  Scriptural  words  the  rites  of  Judaism,  under  the  idea  of  their 

to  produce  supernatural  efiects.  producing  some  magical  effect  upon  them ;  aa 

*  St  Paul  denounces  "  the  tradition  of  we  find  from  the  Roman  satirists.    Compara 

men  "  (Col.  ii.  8)    as   the   source  of  these  Horace,  SaL  i.  9,  71  ("  Hodie  tricesima  sab> 

errors ;  and  the  word  Cabala  means  tradition.  bata,"  &c.),  and  Jut.  ti.  542-547.    See  also 

Dr.  Barton  says,  "  The  Cabala  had  certainly  some  remarks  on  the  Colossian  heretics  ia 

grown  into  a  Hystero  at  the  time  of  the  de-  our  introductory  remarks  on  the  Epistle  to  tba 

struction  of  Jerusalem;    and    there  is  also  Colossians. 
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In  their  practical  results,  these  heresies  which  we  are  considering  had 
a  twofold  direction.  On  one  side  was  an  ascetic  tendency,  such  as  we 
find  at  Coloss®,  showing  itself  bj  an  arbitrarily  invented  worship  of  God,' 
an  affectation  of  self-hiuniliation  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  So,  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  we  find  the  prohibition  of  marriage,^  the  enforced 
abstinence  from  food,  and  other  bodily  mortifications,  mentioned  as 
characteristics  of  heresy.'  If  this  asceticism  originated  from  the  Jewish 
element  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
practice  of  the  Essenes,^  whose  existence  shows  that  such  asceticism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  Judaism,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  Judaizing  party  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
arisen  from  that  abhorrence  of  matter,  and  anxiety  to  free  the  soul  from 
the  dominion  of  the  body,  which  distinguished  the  Alexandrian  Plato* 
uists,  and  which  (derived  from  them)  became  a  characteristic  of  some  of 
the  Gnostic  sects. 

But  this  asceticism  was  a  weak  and  comparatively  innocent  form,  iu 
which  the  practical  results  of  this  incipient  Gnosticism  exhibited  them- 
selves. Its  really  dangerous  manifestation  was  derived,  not  from  its 
Jewish,  but  from  its  Heathen  element.  We  have  seen  how  this  showed 
itself  from  the  first  at  Corinth ;  how  men  sheltered  their  immoralities 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  even  justified  them  by  a  perversion 
of  its  doctrines.  Such  teaching  could  not  fail  to  find  a  ready  audience 
wherever  there  were  found  vicious  lives  and  hardened  consciences.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  it  was  in  the  luxurious  and  corrupt  population  of  Asia  Minor,* 
that  this  early  Gnosticism  assumed  its  worst  form  of  immoral  practice 
defended  by  Antinomian  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
St.  Paul  warns  his  readers  against  the  sophistical  arguments  by  which 
certain  false  teachers  strove  to  justify  the  sins  of  impurity,  and  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  acts  of  the  body  could  not  contaminate  the  soul, — 
*^  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words ;  for  because  of  these  things 

\ 

»  "  ^nU-WOTship."  —  Col.  il  28.  •  [See  above,  Ch.  n.  p.  32.  —  h.] 

^  Which  certainly  was  the  rerene  of  the  *  Both  at  Colosse  and  in  Crete  it  seems 

Jadaizing  exaltation  of  marriage.  to  hare  been  the  Jewish  form  of  these  heresies 

'  St  Panl  declares  that  these  errors  shaU  which  predominated :  at  CoIosssd  they  took 

come  *'  in  the  last  days "  (2  Tim.  iii.  1) ;  but  an  ascetic  direction;  in  Crete,  among  a  sim- 

St.  John  says  "  the  last  days  "  were  come  in  pier  and  more  prorindal  population,  the  false 

his  time  (1  John  ii.  IS) ;  and  it  is  implied  by  teachers  seem  to  hare  been  hypocrites,  who 

St  Paul's  words  that  the  erils  he  denounces  encouraged  the  vices  to  which  their  followers 

were  already  in  action ;  just  as  be  had  said  were   addicted,    and   inoculated    them   with 

before  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  the  mystery  of  foolish  superstitions  (Tit  i.  U,  iii.  9) ;  but 

lawlessness  is  already  working "    (2  Thess.  we  do  not  find  in  these  Epistles  any  mention 

il  7),  where  the  peculiar  expressions  "  lawless-  of  the  theoretic  Antinomianism  which  existed 

ness  "  and  "  the  lawless  one  "  seem  to  point  to  in  some  of  the  great  cities, 
the  Antinomian  character  of  these  heresies. 
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Cometh  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  upon  the  children  of  disobedience/' '  H7- 
menffius  and  Fhiletus  are  the*  first  leaders  of  this  party  mentioned  by 
name :  we  have  seen  that  they  agreed  with  the  Corinthian  Antinomians 
in  denying  the  Resurrection,  and  they  agreed  with  them  no  less  in  prac- 
tice than  in  theory.  Of  the  first  of  them  it  is  expressly  said  that  he'  had 
^'  cast  away  a  good  conscience,"  and  of  both  we  are  told  that  they  showed 
themselves  not  to  belong  to  Christ,  because  they  had  not  His  seal ;  Uiis 
seal  being  described  as  twofold,  —  ^'  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
His,"  and  ^'  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  firom 
iniquity."  *  St.  Paul  appears  to  imply  that  though  they  boasted  their 
^'  knowledge  of  Gk>d,"  yet  the  Lord  had  no  knowledge  of  them  ;  as  oar 
Saviour  had  himself  declared  that  to  the  claims  of  such  false  disciples  He 
would  reply, "  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  worker  $  ofiniquily.^^ 
But  in  the  same  Epbtle  where  these  heresiarchs  are  condemned,  St  Patd 
intimates  that  their  principles  were  not  yet  fully  developed ;  he  warns 
Timothy  ^  that  an  outburst  of  immorality  and  lawlessness  must  be  shortly 
expected  within  the  Church  beyond  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  ex- 
perienced. The  same  anticipation  appears  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Ephesian  presbyters,  and  even  at  the  early  period  of  his  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians;  and  we  see  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Jude, 
and  from  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  all  addressed  (it  should  be  remem- 
bered) to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  that  this  prophetic  warning  was 
soon  fulfilled.  We  find  that  many  Christians  used  their  liberty  as  a  cloak 
of  maliciousness ;  *  ^^  promising  their  hearers  liberty,  yet  themselves  the 
slaves  of  corruption ; "  *  <<  turning  the  grace  of  Gk>d  into  lasciviousness ; "  ^ 
that  they  were  justly  condemned  by  the  surrounding  Heathen  for  their 
crimes,  and  even  sufifered  punbhment  as  robbers  and  murderers.*  They 
were  also  infamous  for  the  practice  of  the  pretended  arts  of  magic  and 
witchcraft,*  which  they  may  have  borrowed  either  from  the  Jewish  sooth- 
sayers ^*  and  exorcisers,^^  or  from  the  Heathen  professors  of  magical  arts 
who  so  much  abounded  at  the  same  epoch.  Some  of  them,  who  are  called 
the  followers  df  Balaam  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  and  the 
Nicolaitans  (an  equivalent  name)  in  the  Apocalypse,  taught  their  follow- 
ers to  indulge  in  the  sensual  impurities,  and  even  in  the  idol-feasts,  of  the 

1  Eph.  T.  e.    See  Also  Um  whole  of  the  •  S  Fm.  tt.  19. 

warningt  in  Eph.  t.    The  Epbtle,  though  not  ^  Jade  4. 

addressed  (at  anjr  rate  not  ezdnslTeljr)  to  the  '1  Pet  ir.  15. 

Ephesians,  was  prohabljr  sent  to  semal  other  *  Rer.  it  20.    Compare  Ber.  iz.  SI,  Be?. 

cities  in  Asia  lUnor.  zjd.  8,  and  Ber.  xxiL  16. 

3  I  Tim.  i.  19,  90.  ^  Compare  Jar.  ti.  546:    *«  Qaaliaeimqas 

*  S  Tim.  ii.  19.  Toles  Jads»i  somnia  rendnnt."    [See  abofe 

*  8  Tim.  iXL  Ch.  V.  pp.  189,  ISS.^H.] 

M  Pet.  it  U.  "  See  Acta  xix.  IS.     ^  , 
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Heathen.'  We  find,  moreover,  that  these  false  disciples,  with  their 
licentiousness  in  morals,  united  anarchy  in  politics,  and  resistance  to  law 
and  government.  They  ^'  walked  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  despised  governments."  And  thus  they  gave  rise  to  those 
charges  against  Cliristianity  itself,  which  were  made  by  the  Heathen 
writers  of  the  time,  whose  knowledge  of  the  new  religion  was  naturally 
taken  from  those  amongst  its  professors  who  rendered  themselves  notori- 
ous by  falling  under  the  judgment  of  the  Law. 

When  thus  we  contemplate  the  true  character  of  these  divisions  and 
heresies  which  beset  the  Apostolic  Ohurch,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  it  needed  all  those  miraculous  gifts  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and 
all  that  inspired  wisdom  which  presided  over  its  organization,  to  ward  off 
dangers  which  threatened  to  blight  its  growth  and  destroy  its  very  exist- 
ence. In  its  earliest  infancy,  two  powerful  and  venomous  foes  twined 
themselves  round  its  very  cradle ;  but  its  strength  was  according  to  its 
day ;  wi^  a  supernatural  vigor  it  rent  off  the  coils  of  Jewish  bigotry  and 
stifled  the  poisonous  breath  of  Heathen  licentiousness ;  but  the  peril  was 
mortal,  and  the  struggle  was  for  life  or  death.  Had  the  Ohurch's  &te 
been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  the  history  of  earthly 
commonwealths,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  one  of  two  opposite  desti- 
nies, either  of  which  must  have  equally  defeated  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
the  world's  salvation.  Either  it  must  have  been  cramped  into  a  Jewish 
sect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  its  earliest  members,  or 
(having  escaped  this  immediate  extinction)  it  must  have  added  one  more 
to  the  innumerable  schools  of  Heathen  philosophy,  subdividing  into  a 
hundred  branches,  whose  votaries  would  some  of  them  have  sunk  into 

1  Such,  at  least,  seems  tke  natoral  explana-  not  impate  to  them  sin."    And  Epiphanins 

tion  of  the  words  in  Ber.  ii.  SO ;  for  we  can  gives  the  most  horrible  details  of  the  enor- 

scarcely  suppose  so  strong  a  condemnation  if  mities  which  thejr  practised.     Again,  their 

the  ofi^nce  had  been  onlj  eating  meat  which  addiction  to  magical  arts  was  notorious.    And 

had  once  formed  part  of  a  sacrifice.    It  is  re-  their  leaders,  Basilides  and  Valentinns,  are 

markable  bow  completely  the  Gnostics  of  the  accused  of  acting  like  the  Nioolaitans  of  the 

second  centory  resembled  these  earlier  heretios  Apocalypse,  to  aroid  persecution.    Such  ac- 

in  all  the  points  here  mentioned.    Their  im-  cusations  may,  no  doubt,  be  slanders,  as  far  as 

morality  is  the  subject  of  constant  animadver-  those   leaders   were   individually  concerned, 

sion  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  who  teU  The  increased  knowledge  of  th^  irhich  we 

oj  that  the  calumnies  which  were  cast  upon  have  lately  derived  (torn  the  publication  of 

the  Christians  by  the  Heathen  were  caused  by  Hippolytus's  "  Refhtation  of  Heresies  "  leads 

the  vices  of  the  Gnostics.    Iren«us  asserts  us  to  think  of  them  as  bold  speculators,  but 

that  they  said,  "  as  gold  deposited  in  mud  does  not  as  bad  men.    Tet  we  cannot  doubt  that 

not  lose  its  beauty,  so  they  themselves,  what-  their  philosophical  speculations  degenerated 

ever  may  be  their  outward  immorality,  can-  into  the  most  superstitious  theosophy  in  the 

not  be  injured  by  it,  nor  lose  their  spiritual  hands  of  their  followers.     And  the  details 

substance."    And  so  Justin  Biartyr  speaks  of  ftimished  by  Hippolytus  prove  that  many  of 

heretics,  who  said  "  that  though  thoy  live  sin-  the  Gnostics  fully  deserved  the  chaiges  of 

fal  lives,  yet,  if  thof  know  Ocd,  the  Lord  will  immorality  commonly  brought  against  them. 
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Oriental  superstitions,  others  into  Pagan  voluptuousness.  If  we  need 
any  proof  how  narrowly  the  Church  escaped  fliis  latter  peril,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  fearful  power  of  Gnosticism  in  the  suoceediog  century. 
And,  indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  elements  of  which  every  Christian 
community  was  originally  composed,  the  more  must  we  wonder  how 
the  little  flock  of  the  wise  and  good  ^  could  have  successfully  resisted  the 
overwhelming  couta^on  of  folly  and  wickedness.  In  every  city  the 
nucleus  of  the  Church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes ;  on  this 
foundation  was  superadded  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  Heathen  converts, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  lowest  classes,  baptized,  indeed,  into  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  still  with  all  the  habits  of  a  life  of  idolatry  and  vice  ding- 
ing to  them.  How  was  it,  then,  that  such  a  society  could  escape  the  two 
temptations  which  assailed  it  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  fatal  ?  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  element  preponderated,  a  fanatical 
party,  conmianding  almost  necessarily  the  sympathies  of  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  society,  made  a  zealous  and  combined  effort  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  and  subordinate  the  Church  to  the  Synagogue. 
Over  their  great  opponent,  the  one  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  they  won  a 
temporary  triumph,  and  saw  him  consigned  to  prison  and  to  death.  How 
was  it  that  the  very  hour  of  their  victory  was  the  epoch  from  which  we 
date  their  failure?  Again,  —  this  stage  is  passed,  —  the  Church  is 
thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  crowds  flock  in,  some  attracted  by 
wonder  at  the  miracles  they  see,  some  by  hatred  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  and  by  hopes  that  they  may  turn  the  Church  into  an 
organized  conspiracy  against  law  and  order ;  and  even  the  best,  as  yet 
unsettled  in  their  faith,  and  ready  to  exchange  their  new  belief  for  a 
newer,  "  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.*'  At  such  an  epoch, 
d  systematic  theory  is  devised,  reconciling  the  profession  of  Christianity 
with  the  practice  of  inmiorality ;  its  teachers  proclaim  that  Christ  has 
freed  them  from  the  law,  and  that  the  man  who  has  attained  true  spiritual 
euliglitenment  is  above  the  obligations  of  outward  morality ;  and  with 
tliis  seducing  philosophy  for  the  Grentile  they  readily  combine  the  Caba- 
lisCic  superstitions  of  Rabbinical  tradition  to  captivate  the  Jew.  Who 
could  wonder  if,  when  such  incendiaries  applied  their  torch  to  such  mate- 
rials, a  flame  burst  forth  which  well-nigh  consumed  the  fabric  ?  Surely 
that  day  of  trial  was  "  revealed  in  fire,"  and  the  building  which  wa«  able 
to  abide  the  flame  was  nothing  less  than  the  temple  of  God. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  among  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  the  existence  of  so  many  forms  of  error  and  sin. 
It  was  a  pleasing  dream  which  represented  the  primitive  church  as  a 

1  Wbom  St  Paol  calU  "perfect"  (PhU.  UL  16),  t.  e.iiuitiire  in  Um  kaowledge  of  CbriitiiB 
tmth.  Digitized  by  VJl^^V  "-^ 
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society  of  angels ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  struggle  that  we  bring  our- 
selves to  open  our  eyes  and  behold  the  reality.  But  yet  it  is  a  higher 
feeling  which  bids  us  thankfully  recognize  the  truth  that  ^^  there  is  no 
partiality  with  God ; "  ^  that  He  has  never  supematurally  coerced  any 
generation  of  mankind  into  virtue,  nor  rendered  schism  and  heresj 
impossible  in  any  age  of  the  Church.  So  St.  Paul  tells  his  converts^ 
that  there  must  needs  be  heresies  among  them,  that  the  good  may  be 
tried  and  distinguished  from  the  bad ;  implying  that,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  choice,  there  would  be  no  test  of  faith  or  holiness.  And  so 
our  Lord  Himself  compared  His  Church  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
which  gathered  fish  of  all  kinds,  both  good  and  bad ;  nor  was  its  purity 
to  be  attained  by  the  exclusion  of  evil,  till  the  end  should  come.  There- 
fore, if  we  sigh,  as  well  we  may,  for  the  realization  of  an  ideal  which 
Scripture  paints  to  us  and  imagination  embodies,  but  which  our  eyes 
seek  for  and  cannot  find ;  if  we  look  vainly  and  with  earnest  longings 
for  the  appearance  of  that  glorious  Church,  ^^  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thmg,"  the  fitting  bride  of  a  heavenly  spouse; — it  may 
calm  our  impatience  to  recollect  that  no  such  Church  has  ever  existed 
upon  earth,  while  yet  we  do  not  forget  that  it  has  existed  and  does 
exist  in  heaven.  In  the  very  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  no  less  than 
now,  ^^the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waited  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God ; "  miracles  did  not  convert ;  inspira- 
tion did  not  sanctify ;  then,  as  now,  imperfection  and  evil  clung  to  the 
members,  and  clogged  the  energies  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  now,  as 
then.  Christians  are  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body  with  the  spints 
of  just  men  made  perfect ;  now,  as  then,  the  communion  of  saints  unites 
into  one  family  the  Church  militant  with  the  Church  triumphant 


Oote  of  Ooiliilli.' 

■  Aetf  z  Si.  the  eastern  and  western  harban  of  Corinth, 

*  1  Cor.  xL  IS.  which  is  symbolized  bjr  the  female  Sgore  on  a 

'  The  Sgnres  on  the  light  Mid  left  lepwsent     iocIl  in  the  centre.    Seep.  S6a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I>e|NUtan  ftom  Antioch.— 8t  Panl's  Companioiii.  —  Joomej  throng  Fbiygia  and  Qalatift.— 
Apollof  At  Ephetns  tnd  Corinth.  ^  AniTal  of  St.  P«il  at  Bphesiis.  — Diidplet  of  John  tbb 
Baptist  — The  Synagogue.— Tho  School  of  TTnuinoa.— Bphesian  Magic— MSradea.- 
The  Exorcists.  — Boming  of  the  Books. 

THE  next  period  of  St.  Paul's  life  opens  with  a  third  journey  through 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.^  In  ttie  short  stay  which  he  bad  made 
at  Ephesus  on  his  return  from  his  second  journey,  he  had  promised  to 
come  again  to  that  city,  if  the  proyidence  of  Qod  should  allow  it.  Thia 
promise  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil,  after  a  hasty  yisit  to  the  metropolis  of 
tlie  Jewish  nation,  and  a  longer  sojourn  in  the  first  metropolis  of  the 
Gtentile  Church.* 

It  would  lead  us  into  long  and  useless  discussions,  if  we  were  to 
speculate  on  the  time  spent  at  Antioch,  and  the  details  of  the  Apostle's 
occupation  in  the  scene  of  his  early  labors.  We  have  already  stated  our 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  Council  at 
Jerusalem,  took  place  at  an  earlier  period,^  as  well  as  the  quarrel  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  concerning  the  propriety  of  concession  to  the 
Judaizers.*  But  without  knowing  the  particular  form  of  the  controver- 
sies brought  before  him,  or  the  names  of  those  Christian  teachers  with 
whom  he  conferred,  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us  aware  that  immi- 
nent  dangers  fix)m  the  Judaizing  party  surrounded  the  Church,  and  that 
Antioch  was  a  favorable  place  for  meeting  the  machinations  of  this  party, 
as  well  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  journey  undertaken  to 
strengthen  those  communities  that  were  likely  to  be  invaded  by  Mse 
teachers  from  Judaoa. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  St.  Paul's  only  object  to  proceed  with  all 
baste  to  Ephesus :  nor  indeed  is  it  credible  that  he  could  pass  through 
the  regions  of  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  and  Oalatia,  witliout 
remaining  to  confirm  those  Churches  which  he  bad  founded  himself,  and 


A  Acts  zTiiL  S8.  *  Neander  is  inclined  to  assign  the  i 

*  Bk  SI.    See  pp.  368, 869.  dentamUng  of  the  two  Apostks  to  this  tinab 

*  See  the  end  of  Ch.  XIL  So  Olshansen.    See  p.  196. 

*  See  Appendix  L  for  the  answeffi  to  Wia- 
ssler's  migiinients  on  this  subject 
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some  of  which  he  had  visited  twice.  We  are  plainly  told  that  his  journey 
was  occupied  in  this  work,  and  the  few  words  which  refer  to  this  subject 
imply  a  systematic  visitation.^  -He  would  be  the  more  anxious  to  estab- 
lish them  in  the  true  principles  of  whe  Gospel,  iiTproportion  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  widely-spreading  influence  of  the  Juflaizers.  Another/ 
specific  object,  not  unconnected  with  the  healing  of  divisions,  was  before. 
him  during  the  whole  of  this  missionary  journey,  —  a  collection  for  thel 
relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Judasa.'  It  had  been  agreed,  at  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Apostolic  Council  (Gal.  ii.  9, 10),  that  while  some  should  go 
to  the  Heathen,  and  others  to  the  Circumcision,  the  former  should  care- 
fully "  remember  the  poor ; "  and  this  we  see  St.  Paul,  on  the  present 
journey  among  the  Gentile  Churches,  "  forward  to  do.'*  We  even  know 
the  '^  order  which  he  gave  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
2).  He  directed  that  each  person  should  lay  by  in  store,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  according  as  God  had  prospered  him,  that  the  collection 
should  be  deliberately  made,  and  prepared  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
taken  to  Jerusalem. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  either  the  exact  route  which  St.  Paul  followed, ; 
or  the  names  of  the  companions  by  whom  he  was  attended.  As  regards 
the  latter  subject,  however,  two  points  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
Silas  ceased  to  be,  and  that  Timotheus  continued  to  be,  an  associate  of 
the  Apostle.  It  is  most  probable  that  Silas  remained  behind  in  Jerusa- 
lem, whence  he  had  first  accompanied  Barnabas  with  the  Apostolic  letter,' 
and  where,  on  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  he  is  stated  to  have  held  a 
leading  position  in  the  Church.^  He  is  not  again  mentioned  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.^  The  next  place  in  Scripture 
where  his  name  occurs  is  in  the  letter  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision 
(1  Pet.  V.  12),  which  is  addressed  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  There,  ^^  Silvanus  "  is 
spoken  of  as  one  not  unknown  to  the  persons  addressed,  but  as  ^^  a  faith- 
ful brother  unto  them ; "  —  by  him  the  letter  was  sent  which  "  exhorted" 
the  Christians  in  the  noi'th  and  west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ^^  testified  that 
that  was  the  true  grace  of  Gk)d  wherein  they  stood ;"  —  and  the  same 
disciple  is  seen,  on  the  last  mention  of  his  name,  as  on  the  first,  to  be 
co-operating  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  both  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  "^ 
Paul.* 

1  Acts  xTiii.  S8.     Notice  Um  plmM  ''in  *  See  p.  198.  *  Acts  xr.  SS. 

order."  *  His  name  is  in  the  sdntation  in  the 

3  The  steady  pursuance  of  this  object  in  Epistles  to  the  Tbessalonians,  bnt  not  in  anj 

the  whole  conrse   of  this  jonmqr  may  be  subsequent  letters.    Compare  S  Cor.  L  19. 
traced  through  the  following  passages :  1  Cor.  *  Compare  again  the  account  of  the  Conn- 

ztL  1-4 ;  8  Cor.  riii.,  is. ;  Bom.  xt.  S5,  26 ;  cU  of  Jerusalem  and  the  mission  of  Silas  and 

Acts  xxir.  17.  Barnabas. 
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1  It  m&7  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  probable,  if  not  certain^  that 
^imotheus  was  with  the  Apostle  through  the  whole  of  this  joumej. 
Abundant  mentjpn  of  him  is  made,  both  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in 
connection  with  St.  *l%ul's  jtajr^  Sphesus,  and  his  subsequent  move- 
ments.' Of  the  other  companions  who  were  undoubtedly  with  him  at 
Ephesus,  we  cannot  say  with  confidence  whether  they  attended  him  from 
Antioch,  or  joined  him  afterwards  at  some  other  point.  But  E^£tus 
(Acts  xix.  22)  may  have  remained  with  him  since  the  time  of  his  first 
visit  to  Corinth,  and  Gains  and  Aristarchus  (Acts  xix.  29)  since  the 
still  earlier  period  of  his  journey  through  Macedonia.^  Perhaps  we  have 
stronger  reasons  for  concluding  that  Titus,  who,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,'  was  certainly  of  great  service  in  the  second  misaonarjr 
journey,  travelled  with  Paul  and  Timotheus  through  the  earlier  ^»t-of 
it.  In  the  frequent  mention  which  is  made  of  him  in  the  Second  Episde 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  appears  as  the  Apostle's  laborious  minister,  and  as 
a  source  of  his  consolation  and  support,  hardly  less  strikingly  than  the 
disciple  whom  he  had  taken  on  t^e  previous  journey  from  Lystra  and 
Iconium.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  exact  route  which  the  Apostle  followed  from 
Antioch  to  Ephesus,  he  would  certainly,  as  we  have  said,  revisit  those^ 
Churches  which  twice*  before  had  known  him  as  their  teacher.  He 
would  pass  over  the  Cilician  plain  on  the  warm  southern  shore,*  and  the 
high  table-land  of  Lycaonia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pass  of  Taurus.^  He 
would  see  once  more  his  own  early  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus ; ' 
and  Timothy  would  be  once  more  in  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  at  the 
base  of  the  Eara-Dagh.*  After  leaving  Tarsus,  the  cities  of  Derbe, 
Lystra,  and  Iconium,  possibly  also  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^*  would  be  the 
primary  objects  in  the  Apostle's  progress.    Then  we  come  toJPhiygi^ 


1  See  Act!  six.  82;  1  Cor.  ir.  17,  ztL  10;  mentarj;  bat  it  has  been  pat  forth  indqten 

a  Cor.  i.  I ;  Bom.  xtI.  SI ;  Actt  zx.  4.  deatljr,  and  more   ftilljr  elaborated   bjr  Mr. 

*  See  Tate,  pp.  Sa,  63.  Lightfoot  fn  the  Cambridge  Jownal  of  ChttM 

*  Wieseler,  indeed,  identifiea  him  with  Jaa-  tmd  Saered  Philology  (Jane,  1855). 

tos,  who  is  mentioned  zriii.  7.    See  Appen-  *  He  had  been  in  Lycaonia  on  the  first  and 

dix  L  second  missionaiy  joameys,  in  C^ida  on  the 

*  If  we  compare  2  Cor.  xiL  18  with  1  Cor.  second;  bat  he  had  prerioaslj  been  tbeie  at 
xri.  II,  12,  it  is  natnral  to  infiar  that  the  least  once  since  his  conversion. 

bearers  of  the  First  Epistle  (fiom  Ephesns  to  *  See  p.  20,  and  the  allosions  to  the  dimate 

Corinth)  were  Titus,  and  some  brother,  who  is  in  Ch.  VL  and  Ch.  VIIL  

nnnamed,  but  probably  idenUcal  with  one  of  '  See  again  Ch.  VL  and  Ch.  VUL  for  Ly- 

the  two  brethren  sent  on  the  subsequent  mission  caonia  and  Monot  Taurus. 

(2  Cor.  viU.   16-24),  and  with  the  Second  •  See  pp.  21  and  46^ 

Epistle  (from  Macedonia  to  Corinth).     See  •  See  Ch.  VL  and  VIH.,  with  the  nape* 

also  2  Cor.  Tiii.  6.    This  riew  is  advocated  by  p.  167,  and  the  engraying  on  p.  226. 

Prof.  Stanley  in  his  recently  published  C-om-         i^  See  p.  232 
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and  Oalatia,  both  rague  and  indeterminate  districts,  which  he  had  visited 
once,*  and  through  which,  as  before,  we  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  a 
route.'  Though  the  visitation  of  the  Churches  was  systematic,  we  need 
not  conclude  that  the  same  exact  course  was  followed.  Since  the  order 
iu  which  the  two  districts  are  mentioned  is  different  from  that  in  the 
former  instance,'  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  travelled  first  from 
Lycaonia  through  Cappadocia^  into  Galatia,  and  then  by  Western 
Phrygia  to  the  coast  of  the  iBgean.  In  this  last  part  of  his  progress  we 
are  in  still  greater  doubt  as  to  the  route,  and  one  question  of  interest  is 
involved  in  our  opinion  concerning  it.  The  great  road  from  Ephesus  by 
Iconium  to  the  Euphrates  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Masander,  and 
near  the  cities  of  Laodicea,  Coloss®  and  Hierapolis;  and  we  should 
naturally  suppose  that  the  Apostle  would  approach  the  capital  of  Asia 
along  this  well-travelled  line.^  But  the  arguments  are  so  strong  for 
1)elieving  that  St.  Paul  was  never  personally  at  Oolossao,*  that  it  is  safer 
to  imagine  him  following  some  road  farther  to  the  north,  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  which,  after  passing  near  Thyatira,  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Hermus  at  Sardis.'' 

Thus,  then,  we  may  conceive  the  Apostle  arrived  at  that  region,  where 
he  was  formerly  in  hesitation  concerning  his  future  progress,*  —  the 
frontier  district  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,*  the  mountains  which  contain  the 
upper  waters  **  of  the  Hermus  and  Msdander.  And  now  our  attention  is 
suddenly  called  away  to  another  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  whose  name, 
next  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  There  came  at  this  time  to  Ephesus,  either  ] 
direcdy  from  Egypt  by  sea,  as  Aquila  or  Priscilla  from  Corinth,  or  by 

1  Acts  xri  6.  *  See  Ch.  VUL  of  HamHton's  tcareU.    See  espedallj  ch.  WiL 

*  Compare  Acts  xtL  6  with  xriii.  S3.  In  -x.,  zxriiL-xl. ;  also  li.,  lit,  and  especiallj 
both  cases  we  should  obsenre  that  the  phrase  toL  L  pp.  185, 149.  We  maj  obscrye  that,  on 
"region  (or  country)  of  Oalatia  "  is  used.  one  of  his  joomefs,  nearly  in  the  direction  in 
The  Greek  in  each  passage  is  the  same.  See  which  St.  Paul  was  moring,  he  c^sed  the 
what  is  said  on  the  expression  "  Churches  of  mountains  fiom  near  Afium  Kara  Hissar 
Galatia,"  p.  234»  (Sjnnada)  to  risit  Talobatch  ( Antioch  in  Pisl- 

*  This  is  Wieseler's  riew.    For  the  pror-  dia).    The  Apostle  might  easily  do  the  same, 
inco  of  Cappadocia,  see  p.  214.    The  district  '  Acts  xri.  6-8. 

is  mentioned  Acts  ii.  9,  and  I  Pet.  L  1.  *  See  description  of  this  district  on  p.  239. 

^  See  pp.  1232-234.  ^  This  part  of  the  table-land  of  the  iDterior 

*  From  Col.  iL  I  we  should  naturally  infer  is  what  is  meant  by  "  the  higher  districts," 
that  St.  Paul  bad  never  been  personally  among  Actsxix.1.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  word 
the  Colossians.  Compare  Col.  L  4,  7,  8,  and  "coasts"  in  the  Authorised  Version  has  no 
our  note  below  on  Col.  ii.  1.  A  full  discus-  reference  to  the  sea.  Herodotus  uses  a  similar 
•ion  of  the  sulject  will  be  found  in  Dr.  David-  expression  of  this  region,  L  177.  "^en  Paley 
son's  Introduction.  makes   a  curious   mistake   here,  ty  taking 

7  The  characteristic  scenery  of  the  BCsmui-  "upper"  in  the  sense  of  "northern."  Hor. 
der  and  Hermus  is  described  in  several  parts       PauL    I  Ck)r.  No.  ft. 
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some  route  through  the  intermediate  countries,  like  that  of  St  Paul  him- 
self, a  ^^  disciple  "  named  ApoUoe,  a  native  of  Alexandria.  This  yisit 
occurred  at  a  critical  time,  and  led  to  grave  consequences  in  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  growth  of  parties  in  the 
Church  ;  while  the  religious  community  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  to  which 
he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  links  between  the  Gk>spels  and  the  Acts.^ 

Apollos,^  along  with  twelve  others,'  who  are  soon  afterwards  mentioned 
at  Ephesus,  was  acquainted  with  Christianity  only  so  far  as  it  had  been 
made  known  by  John  the  Baptist.  They  ^^  knew  only  the  bi4>ti8m  of 
John."  ^  From  the  great  part  which  was  acted  by  the  forerunner  of 
Christ  in  the  first  announcement  of  the  €k>spel,  and  from  the  effect  |»o- 
duced  on  the  Jewish  nation  by  his  appearance,  and  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples who  came  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  baptism  of  repentance,  we 
should  expect  some  traces  of  his  influence  to  appear  in  the  subsequent 
period,  during  which  the  Gk)spel  was  spreading  beyond  Judsda.  Many 
Jews  from  other  countries  received  from  the  Baptist  their  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah,  and  carried  with  them  this  knowledge  on  their  return  from 
Palestine.  We  read  of  an  heretical  sect,  at  a  much  later  period,  who  held 
John  the  Baptist  to  have  been  himself  the  Messiah.*  But  in  a  position 
intermediate  between  this  deluded  party,  and  those  who  were  travelling 
as  teachers  of  the  fiill  and  perfect  Gospel,  there  were  doubtless  many, 
among  the  floating  Jewish  population  of  the  Empire,  whose  knowledge 
of  Christ  extended  only  to  that  which  had  been  preached  on  the  banks  (tf 
the  Jordan.  That  such  persons  should  be  found  at  Ephesus,  the  natural 
meeting-place  of  all  religious  sects  and  opinions,  is  what  we  might  have 
supposed  d  priori.  Their  own  connection  with  Jud»a,  or  the  connecticm 
of  ^eir  teachers  with  Judaoa,  had  been  broken  before  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Thus  their  Christianity  was  at  the  same  point  at  which  it  had  stood 
at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  full  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  possibly  they  did  not  even  know 
the  fact  of  His  resurrection ;  and  they  were  certainly  ignorant  of  the 
mission  of  the  Comforter.*  But  they  knew  that  the  times  of  the  Messiah 
were  come,  and  that  one  had  appeared  ^  in  whom  the  prophecies  were 

^  See  the  ezoenent  renuurkf  of  OUhaosen  '  See  Acts  xix.  1-7. 

on  the  whole  narrative  concerning  Apolloe  *  Acta  xriii.  25.    Coni|>are  six.  S. 

and  the  other  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  *  The  Zabeans.      So   in    the    C/mmnIAm 

*  Winer  remarks    that   this    abbreviated  Recogniiiom  are  mentioned  soW^ot  John'b 

form  of  the  name  ApoUontus  is  found  in  Soio-  disciples,  who  preached  their  miisler  m  thoo^ 

men.     It  is,  however,  verj  rare ;  and  it  is  he  were  Christ."                      / 

worth  observing  that  among  the  terra-eottas  *  Acts  xix.  S.                     I 

discovered  at  Tarsns  (described  p.  221,  n.  4)  is  ^  Eninoel  thinks  thoj  werai  not  ewi 

a  circular  disk  which  has  the  name  AlIOAAQC  of  Christ's  appeanmce.           t 

inscribed  on  it  in  cursive  Greek.  Digitized  by  VjiJ^ vie 
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fulfilled.  That  voioe  had  reached  them,  which  cried^  ^'  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord  "  (Is.  xl.  8).  They  felt  that  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree,  that  ^^  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,"  that  <^  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  was  come  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness  "  (Luke  i. 
77),  and  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  everywhere  called  to  "  repent." 
Such  as  were  in  this  religious  condition  were  evidently  prepared  for  the 
full  reception  of  Christianity,  so  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  them ;  and 
we  see  that  they  were  welcomed  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  as  fellow-disciples  *  of  the  same  Lord  and  Master. 

In  some  respects  ApoUos  was  distinguished  from  the  other  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  are  alluded  to  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  much  significance  in  the  first  fact  that  is  stated,  that 
he  was  ^^  bom  at  Alexandria."  'Something  has  been  said  by  us  already 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  their  theological  influence  in  the 
age  of  the  Apostles.^  In  the  establishment  of  a  religion  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Judaism,  and  to  be  universally 
Bupreme  in  the  Gentile  world,  we  should  expect  Alexandria  to  bear  her 
part,  as  well  as  Jerusalem.  The  Hellenistic  learning  fostered  by  the 
foundations  of  the  Ptolemies  might  be  made  the  handmaid  of  the  truth, 
no  less  than  the  older  learning  of  Judsea  and  the  schools  of  the  Hebrews. 
As  regards  ApoUos,  he  was  not  only  an  Alexandrian  Jew  by  birth,  but  he 
had  a  high  reputation  for  an  eloquent  and  forcible  power  of  speaking,  and 
had  probably  been  well  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.*  But  though  he  was  endued  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Oreek 
orator,  the  subject  of  his  study  and  teaching  was  the  Scriptures  of  his 
forefathers.  The  character  which  he  bore  in  the  Synagogues  was  that  of 
a  man  ^^  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  In  addition  to  these  advantages  of 
birth  and  education,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  most  complete  and 
systematic  instruction  in  the  Gk>spel  which  a  discipie  of  John  could 
possibly  receive.^  Whether  from  the  Baptist  himself,  or  from  some  of 
those  who  travelled  into  other  lauds  with  his  teaching  as  their  possession, 
Apollos  had  received  full  and  accurate  instruction  in  the  ^^  way  of  the 
Lord."  We  are  further  told  that  his  character  was  marked  by  a  fervent 
zeal  *  for  spreading  the  truth.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  travel- 
ling, like  a  second  Baptist,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Jud»a,  —  expounding 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  announcing  that  the  times  of  the 
Messiah  were  come,  and  calling  the  Jews  to  repentance  in  the  spirit  of 

1  Note  ihe  word  "  disciples/'  xix.  1.  "Uanmd,"  inasmoch  as  in  the  same  Terse  be 

*  See  pp.  8d-S6.    Also  pp.  9, 15-17,  and      is  called  "mighty  in  the  Scriptnres." 

103.  *  laterallj,   "he    was    cateeheticalljr    in- 

>  The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  ren-      stmcted  in  the  wajr  of  the  Lord '' 

dtting    the   word   **  eloquent "   rather   than  ^  Acts  xrilL  86.  r^  1 
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Elias.'  Hence  lie  was,  like  his  great  teacher,  diligentlj  '^  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  ^  Though  ignorant  of  the  momentous  facts  which  had 
succeeded  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  he  was  turning  the  hearts  of 
the  ^^  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,"  and  *'  making  ready  a  peo- 
ple for  the  Lord,"'  whom  he  was  soon  to  know  ^more  perfectly." 
Himself  ^^  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  he  bore  witness  to  ^^  that  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  ^  —  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  ^^  swift  witness  "  against  those  Israelites  whose  lives 
were  unholy,  and  came  among  them  ^^  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that 
tliey  might  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness,"  *  and  to 
proclaim  that,  if  they  were  unfaithful,  Qod  was  still  able  ^^  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham."  * 

Thus  burning  with  zeal,  and  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
learnt,  he  spoke  out  boldly  in  the  Synagogue.^  An  intense  interest  must 
have  been  excited  about  this  time  concerning  the  Messiah  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Ephesus.  Paul  had  recently  been  there,  and  departed  with  the 
promise  of  return.*  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  though  taking  no  forward 
part  as  public  teachers,  would  diligently  keep  the  subject  of  the  Apostle's 
instruction  before  the  mind  of  the  Israelites.  And  now  an  Alexandrian 
•Tow  presented  himself  among  them,  bearing  testimony  to  the  same  Mes- 
siah with  singular  eloquence,  and  with  great  power  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  Thus  an  unconscious  preparation  was  made  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Apostle,  who  was  even  now  travelling  towards  Ephesus  through 
the  uplands  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  teaching  of  Apollos,  though  eloquent,  learned,  and  zealous,  was 
seriously  defective.  But  Gk)d  had  provided  among  his  listeners  those  who 
could  instruct  him  more  perfectly.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  felt  that  he  was 
proclaiming  the  same  truth  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  at  Corinth. 
They  could  inform  him  that  they  had  met  with  one  who  had  taught  with 
authority  far  more  concerning  Christ  than  had  been  known  even  to  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  they  could  recount  to  him  the  miraculous  gifts,  which 
attested  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  tliey  attached  them- 
selves closely  to  Apollos ;  *  and  gave  him  complete  instruction  in  that 
^^  way  of  the  Lord,"  which  he  had  already  taught  accurately,^*  though 

■  He  was  probably  able  to  go  ftirther  in  erence  to  John  the  Baptist.     Matt  iiL  3; 

Christian  teaching   than  John   the   Baptist  Mark  i.  3 ;  Lake  iiL  4 ;  John  L  S3 ;  Isa.  zl 

could  do,  by  giving  an  account  of  the  lifo  of  3  (LXX).    Compare  MaL  iii.  1  (LXX.). 

Jesus    Christ      So   fiur  his  knowledge  was  *  Lnko  L  16, 17. 

accurate.     Farther  instrnction   from  Aqnilm  *  John  t.  35,  i  9. 

and  Priscilla  made  it  more  accurate,  *  Mai.  iii.  3-5.                 *  BCatt.  iiL  9. 

^  The  phrase  "  way  of  the  Lord"  should  ^  Acts  zriiL  26.               >  See  p.  369 

he  carefolly  compared  with  the  passages  in  tho  *  "  They  took  him  to  themselTes,"  t.  26. 

Gospels  and  Prophets,  where  it  occurs  in  ref-  ^  Compan  t.  25  and  t.  26. 
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imperfectly ;  and  the  learned  Alexandrian  obtained  from  the  tent-makers 
a  knowledge  of  that  ^^  mystery  "  which  the  ancient  Scriptures  had  only 
partially  revealed. 

Tills  providential  meeting  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  Asia  became  the 
means  of  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gbspel  in  Achaia.  Now  that 
ApoUos  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  zeal 
urged  him  to  go  where  it  had  been  firmly  established  by  an  Apostle.^  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  some  news  received  from  Corinth  might  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  he  could  be  of  active  service  there  in  the  cause  of  truth,  i 
The  Christians  of  Ephesus  encouraged*  him  in  this  intention,  and  gave 
him  ^^  letters  of  commendation  "  *  to  their  brethren  across  the  iBgean. 
On  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  threw  himself  at  once  among  those  Jews 
who  had  rejected  St.  Paul,  and  argued  with  them  publicly  and  zealously 
on  the  ground  of  their  Scriptures,^  and  thus*  became  '^  a  valuable  support 
to  those  who  had  already  believed  through  the  grace  of  Gk)d ; "  for  he 
proved  with  power  that  that  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  whom  Paul  was  proclaiming  throughout  the  world,  was  indeed  the 
Christ.*  Thus  he  watered  where  Paul  had  planted,  and  Gk>d  gave  an 
abundant  increase.  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  And  yet  evil  grew  up  side  by  side 
with  the  good.  For  while  be  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Christians,  and 
a  formidable  antagonist  to  the  Jews,  and  while  he  was  honestly  co-ope- 
rating in  Paul's  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  he  became  the 
occasion  of  fostering  party-spirit  among  the  Corinthians,  and  was  un- 
willingly held  up  as  a  rival  of  the  Apostle  himself.  In  this  city  of  rheto- 
ricians and  sophists,  the  erudition  and  eloquent  speaking  of  Apollos  were 
contrasted  with  the  unlearned  simplicity  with  which  St.  Paul  had  studi- 
ously presented  the  Gospel  to  his  Corintliian  hearers.^  Thus  many 
attached  themselves  to  llie  new  teacher,  and  called  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Apollos,  while  others  ranged  themselves  as  the  party  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  12),  forgetting  that  Christ  could  not  be  ^^  divided,"  and  that 
Paul  and  Apollos  were  merely  ^^  ministers  by  whom  they  had  believed.'' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  5.)    We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Apollos  himself 

^  ActixriiLS?.  ChrUtlaiis  against  the  Jews,  in  the  oontro- 

^  The  exhortation  (r.  S7)  may  refer  to  versies  which  had  doohtless  been  going  on 

him.    At  all  erents,  he  was  enooioraged  in  hia  since  St.  Paul's  departure. 

plan.                                         /  *  "  Showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 

*  Compare  what  is  said  h^  in  r.  S7  with  was  Christ,"  r.  2S.  The  phrase  is  much  more 
ae  Cor.  iii.  1,  where  the  refer^ce  is  to  com-  definite  than  those  which  are  used  abore 
mendatoiy  letters  addressed  to  or  from  the  (''the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  **  the  things  of 
rerj  same  Church  of  Corindi.  the  Lord,"  r.  25)  of  the  time  when  he  was 

*  Compare  in  detail  ths  expressiona  in  r.  not  fully  instructed. 

SS  with  those  in  tt.  84-29.  ^  See  the  remariu  on  the  Corintkian  parties 

ft  The  word  "for  "should  he  noticed,    ffis      inp.S91. 
coming  was  a  ralvsole   assistance   to   the 
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encouraged  or  tolerated  such  unchristian  divisions.  A  proof  of  his 
strong  feeling  to  the  contrary,  and  of  his  close  attachment  to  St.  Paul, 
is  furnished  by  that  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which  will  soon  be  brought 
under  our  notice/  where,  after  yehement  rebukes  of  the  schismatic  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  Corinthians,  it  is  said,  ^^  touching  our  brother  Apol- 
los,"  that  he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  them  at  that  particular  time, 
though  St.  Paul  himself  had  "greatly  desired  it." 

But  now  the  Apostle  himself  is  about  to  arrive  in  Ephesus.  His  resi- 
dence in  this  place,  like  his  residence  in  Antioch  and  Corinth,  is  a  subject 
to  which  our  attention  is  particularly  called.  Therefore,  all  the  feature 
of  the  city — its  appearance,  its  history,  the  character  of  its  population, 
its  political  and  mercantile  relations  —  possess  the  utmost  interest  for  us. 
We  shall  defer  such  description  to  a  future  chapter,  and  limit  ourselves 
here  to  what  may  set  before  the  reader  the  geographical  position  of 
Ephesus,  as  the  point  in  which  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Antioch  termi- 
nated for  the  present. 

We  imagined  him' about  the  firontier  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  on  his 
approach  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  From  this  region  of  volcanic 
mountains,  a  tract  of  country  extends  to  the  JSgean,  which  is  watered 
by  two  of  the  long  western  rivers,  the  Hermus  and  the  Maoander,  aiid 
which  is  celebrated  through  an  extended  period  of  classical  history,  and 
is  sacred  to  us  as  the  scene  of  the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse.*  Near 
the  mouth  of  one  of  .these  rivers  is  Smyrna ;  near  that  of  tiie  other  is 
Miletus.  The  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos  are  respectively  opposite  the 
projecting  portions  of  coast,  where  the  rivers  flow  by  these  cities  to  the 
sea.^  Between  the  Hermus  and  the  Msander  is  a  smaller  river,  named 
the  Cayster,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  ridge  of  Messogis,  and  from 
the  former  by  Mount  Tmolus.*  Here,  in  the  level  valley  of  the  Cayster,  is 
the  early  cradle  of  the  Asiatic  name, — the  district  of  primeval  "  Asia," 
—  not  as  understood  in  its  political  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  the  Asia  of 
old  poetic  legend.*  And  here,  in  a  situation  pre-eminent  among  the 
excellent  positions  which  the  lonians  chose  for  their  cities,  Ephesus  was 

^  1  Cor.  xTi.  18.    We  maj  just  mention  and  Philadelphia  are  in  that  of  the  Hermiu; 

that  a  reiy  diiSerent  view  has  been  taken  of  Pergamna   Is  fiuther  to  the   north,   on  the 

the  character  of  ApoIIos  and  his  relation  to  Caicns.    For  a  description  of  this  district,  see 

St.  Pan],  —  Tjz.  that  he  was  the  chief  promo-  Amndell's   Visit  to  tAs  Seven  Chtrckeg,  and 

ter  of  the  troubles  at  Corinth,  and  that  he  Fellows's  Asia  Minor. 

acted  rebelliously  in  refusing  to  return  thither  *  In  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  return  we 

when  the  Apostle  desired  him  to  do  so.    We  shall  have  to  take  particular  notice  of  this 

have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  ordinary  coast    He  sailed  between  these  islands  and 

view  is  correct.  the  mainland,  touching  at  Miletus.    Acts  xx. 

«  Above,  p.  405.  *  See  p.  461. 

*  Bev.  i.,  ii.,  iii.    Laodicea  is  in  the  basin  *  For  the  early  hlmory  of  die  word  Afia. 

of  the  Mfwnder ;  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  see  pp.  805,  806.  j 
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built,  on  some  hills  near  the  sea.  For  some  time  after  its  foundation  bj 
Androclus  the  Athenian,  it  was  inferior  to  Miletus ;  but  with  the  decaj 
of  the  latter  city,  in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods,  it  rose  t0| 
greater  eminence,  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  the  greatest  city  of/ 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Though 
Greek  in  its  origin,  it  was  half-Oriental  in  the  prevalent  worship  and  in] 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  constantly  visited  by  ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with  the 
markets  of  the  interior,  it  was  the  common  meeting-place  of  various  char- 
acters and  classes  of  men. 

Among  those  whom  St.  Paul  met  on  his  arrival  was  the  small  company,^ 
of  Jews  above  alluded  to,^  who  professed  the  imperfect  Christianity  of ' 
John  the  Baptist.    By  this   time,  ApoUos   had   departed   to  Corinth.] 
Those  ^^  disciples  "  who  were  now  at  Ephesus  were  in  the  same  religious 
condition  in  which  he  had  been  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  first  spoke  to 
him,  though  doubtless  they  were  inferior  to  him  both  in  learning  and  in 
zeal.'    St.  Paul  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  had  only  received  John's 
baptism,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  which  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Church  consisted.*. 
They  were  even  perplexed  by  his  question.^    He  then  pointed  out,  in/ 
conformity  with  what  had  been  said  by  John  the  Baptist  himself,  thatf 
that  prophet  only  preached  repentance  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  Christ, 
who  is  the  true  object  of   faith.      On  this    they  received  Chiistian 
baptism ;  *  and  after  they  were  baptized,  the  laying-on  of  the  Apostle's 
hands  resulted,  as  in  all  other  Churches,  in  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
tongues  and  of  prophecy.* 

After  this  occurrence  has  been  mentioned  as  an  isolated  fact,  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  great  teacher's  labors  in  the  Synagogue.  Doubtless, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  there.  Though  they  are  not  mentioned  here 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul,  we  have  seen  them  so  lately  instructing 
Apollos  (Acts  xviii.),  and  we  shall  find  them  so  soon  again  sending  salu- 
tations to  Corinth  in  the  Apostle's  letter  from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  zvi.),  that 
we  cannot  but  believe  he  met  his  old  associates,  and  again  experienced 
the  benefit  of  their  aid.    It  is  even  probable  that  he  again  worked  with 

1  Above,  p.  406.    See  Acts  xix.  1-7.  were  bapdied,  recetre  the  miracaloiit  gifti 

*  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  these  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  The  eorist  is  used 
men  were  connected  with  ApoUos.  The  again  in  the  answw.  We  should  compare 
whole  narratiTe  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  John  Tii.  39. 

in  a  lower  state  of  religions  knowledge  than  ^  On  the  inference  deriyable  from  this  pas- 
be  was.                         '  See  Ch.  XIIL  sage,  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

*  The  chief  difficulty  here  \s  created  by  the  nsed  in  the  baptismal  formula,  see  p.  S84. 
inaccurate  rendering  of  the  aorists  in  the  A.y.  *  See  again  Ch.  Xm.  and  the  note  beknr 
The  Apostle's  question  is, "  Did  ye,  when  ye  on  1  Cor.                                     ^            i 
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them  at  tho  same  trade:  for  in  the  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  34)  he  stated  that  ^^  his  own  hands  had  ministered  to 
his  necessities,  and  to  those  who  were  with  him ;  "  and  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  he  sajs  (1  Cor.  iv.  11, 12),  that  such  toil   had  continued 
"  even  to  that  hour."     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  "  reasoned  "  in  the 
Synagogue  at  Ephesus  with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  with  which  his 
spiritual  labors  had  been  begun  at  Corinth.^    He  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  at  first  he  was  heartily  welcomed.    A  preparation  for  his 
teaching  had  been  made  by  ApoUos  and  those  who  instructed  him. 
I  ^^  For  three  months,"  Paul  continued  to  speak  boldly  in  the  Synagogue, 
I  ^^  arguing,  and  endeavoring  to  convince  his  hearers  of  all  that  related  to 
/  the  kingdom  of  God." '    The  hearts  of  some  were  hardened,  while  others 
i  repented  and  believed ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  Apostle's  doctrine  was  public- 
ly calumniated  by  the  Jews  before  the  people.'    On  this  he  openly  sepa- 
rated himself,  and  withdrew  the  disciples  from  the  Synagogue ;  and  the 
Christian  Church  at  Ephesus  became  a  distinct  body,  separated  both 
from  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 

^-  As  the  house  of  Justus  at  Coring  ^  had  afforded  St.  Paul  a  refuge  firom 
calumny,  and  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  public  instruction,  so  here 
he  had  recourse  to  "the  school  of  Tyrannus,"  who  was  probably  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  converted~l)y  the  Apostle  to  Chris- 
tianity.' His  labors  in  spreading  tlie  gospel  were  here  continued  for  two 
whole  years.  For  the  incidents  which  occurred  during  this  residence,  for 
the  persons  with  whom  the  Apostle  became  acquainted,  and  for  the  pre- 
cise subjects  of  his  teaching,  we  have  no  letters  to  give  us  information 
supplementary  to  the  Acts,  as  in  the  case  of  Thessalonica  and  Corinth :  • 
inasmuch  as  that  which  is  called  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians "  enters 
into  no  personal  or  incidental  details.'  But  we  have,  in  the  address  to 
the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  an  affecting  picture  of  an  Apostle's  labors 
for  the  salvation  of  those  whom  his  Master  came  to  redeem.  From  that 
address  we  learn  that  his  voice  had  not  been  heard  within  the  school  of 
Tyrannus  alone,  but  that  he  had  gone  about  among  his  converts,  instruct- 
ing them  "from  house  to  house,"  and  warning  "each  one"  of  them 
affectionately  "  with  tears."  •  The  subject  of  his  teaching  was  ever  the 
same,  both  for  Jews  and  Greeks, — ^^  repentance  towards  God,  and  fidth 

1  Acts  xriiL  4.  *  Acts  six.  8.  *  See  in  the  diaplar  oonteiniiig  the  two 

•  "Before  the  mnltitiide,''  t.  9.  Epistles  to  the  ThesssJooians,  and  In  tfaoM 

«  Acts  xriiL  7.    See  p.  348.  which  contain  the  two  Ef^stlei  to  die  Co> 

^  Those  who  are  apt  to  see  a  Jewish  or  linthians. 

Talmndical     reference    abnost     erefywhere  ^  The  pecoliaritSes  of  this  Bpiide  will  W 

think  that  Tyrannns  may  haTe  heen  a  Jew,  considered  hereafter. 

ind  his  "school"  a  place  for   theological  *  Acts xz.  S0»  81.    OompmT.  19 

teaching  snch  as  those  mentioned  p.  55. 
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towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Labors  so  incessant,  so  disinterested, 
and  continued  through  so  long  a  time,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great 
result  at  Ephesus.  A  large  Church  was  formed  over  which  many  pres- 
byters were  called  to  preside.'  Nor  were  the  results  confined  to  the  city. 
Throughout  the  province  of  ^<  Asia  "  the  name  of  Christ  became  generally 
known,  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  (Gentiles;*  and,  doubtless,  many 
daughter-churches  were  founded,  whether  in  the  course  of  journeys  un- 
dertaken by  the  Apostle  himself,^  or  by  means  of  those  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted, — as  for  instance  by  Epaphras,  Archippus,  and 
Philemon,  in  connection  with  Colosss,  and  its  neighbor  cities  Hierapolis 
and  Laodicea.* 

[t  is  during  this  interval,  that  one  of  the  two  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  Ephesus  comes  prominently  into  view.  This  city  was  renowned 
tliroughout  the  world  for  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  the  practice  of  magic. 
Though  it  was  a  Greek  city,  like  Athens  or  Corinth,  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  were  half  Oriental.  The  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
resembled  an  Lidian  idol*  rather  than  the  beautiful  forms  which  crowded 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens :  ^  and  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  to  oppose  \ 
was  not  a  vaunting  philosophy,  as  at  Corinth,*  but  a  dark  and  Asiatic  / 
superstition.  The  worship  of  Diana  and  the  practice  of  magic  were; 
closely  connected  together.  Eustathius  says,  that  the  mysterious* 
symbols  called  **Ephesian  Letters''  were  engraved  on  the  crown,  the 
girdle,  and  the  feet  of  the  goddess.  These  Ephesian  letters  or  monograms 
have  been  compared  by  a  Swedish  writer  to  the  Bunic  characters  of  the 
North.  When  pronounced,  they  were  regarded  as  a  charm ;  and  were 
directed  to  be  used,  especially  by  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  evil 
spirits.  When  written,  they  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  Curious 
stories  are  told  of  their  influence.  Croesus  is  related  to  have  repeated 
the  mystic  syllables  when  on  his  funeral-pile ;  and  an  Ephesian  wrestler 
is  said  to  have  always  struggled  successfully  against  an  antagonist  from 
Miletus  until  he  lost  the  scroll,  which  before  had  been  like  a  talisman. 

1  Acts  zx.  21.  Ephems  by  ColossM  and  the  rallej  of  the 

*  Acts  xz.  1 7,  "  the  elders  of  the  church/'  l^eander.  The  same  argaments  tend  to  proTe 
below  (t.  88)  called  "  OTcrseers."  See  what  is  that  he  nerer  vuited  thu  diMtrid  Jrom  Ephetm. 
aaid  on  this  subject,  p.  378.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  Epaphras  was  con- 

*  "So  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia,''  Terted  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  founded 
Ac,  Acts  xix.  10.  There  must  hare  been  the  church  of  Colossi.  See  €oL  L  7,  ir 
many  Jews  in  rarious  parts   of  the  pror-  13-17;  Philem.  23. 

looe.  *  See  the  coin  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

^  What  is  said  of  his  continued  residence  and  the  description  of  Diana's  worship  \b 

at  Ephesus  by  no  means  implies  that  he  did  Ch.  XVL 
not  make  journeys  in  the  prorince.  ^  See  p.  808,  Jbe. 

^  See  abore  (p.  405,  n.  6)  fot  the  aignments  *  See  p.  891. 

against  supposing  that  St.  Paul  travelUd  to 
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The  studj  of  these  sTmbols  was  an  elaborate  science :  and  books,  both 
numerous  and  costly,  were  compiled  bj  its  professors.^ 

This  statement  throws  some  light  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Apostles  were  always  able  to  work  miracles  at  will.  An  influx  of 
supernatural  power  was  given  to  them,  at  the  time,  and  according  to  &e 
circumstances,  that  required  it.  And  the  character  of  the  miracles  wa£ 
not  always  the  same.  They  were  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  forms 
of  sin,  superstition,  and  ignorance  they  were  required  to  oppose.'  Here, 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  was  in  the  face  of  magicians,  like  Moses  and  Aaron 
before  Pharaoh ;  and  it  is  distinctly  said  that  his  miracles  were  ^^  not 
ordinary  wonders ;  "  *  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  different 
from  those  which  he  usually  performed.  We  know,  in  the  case  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  miracles,  that  though  the  change  was  usually  accomplished 
on  the  speaking  of  a  word,  intermediate  agency  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed ;  as  when  the  blind  man  was  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.^  A 
miracle  which  has  a  closer  reference  to  our  present  subject  is  that  in 
which  the  hem  of  Ohrist's  garment  was  made  effectual  to  tiie  healing  of  a 
poor  sufferer,  and  the  conviction  of  the  bystanders.*  So  on  this  occasion 
garments*  were  made  the  means  of  communicating  a  healing  power  to 
those  who  were  at  a  distance,  whether  they  were  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  afflicted  with  ordinary  diseases.^  Such  effects,  thus  publicly 
manifested,  were  a  signal  refutation  of  the  charms  and  amulets  and 
mystic  letters  of  Ephesus.  Yet  was  this  no  encouragement  to  blind 
superstition.  When  the  suffering  woman  was  healed  by  touching  the 
hem  of  the  garment,  the  Saviour  turned  round,  and  said,  ^^  Virtue  is  gone 
out  of  fne." '  And  here  at  Ephesus  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  God 
who  "  wrought  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul "  (v.  11),  and  that  "  the 
name,''  not  of  Paul,  but  ^^  of  the  Lord  Jeeus^  was  magnified."  (v.  17.) 

1  The  liTet  of  Alexander  of  Trallet  in  Go,  wash  fai  the  pool  of  SOoam.*'    John  iz. 

Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography  and  In  the  BS09-  6,  7. 

raphj  of  the  U.  K.  Society,  contain  some  Im-  *  Biatt  iz.  SO.    See  TrtnKkmAeMimdm, 

portent  iUnstrations  of  Ephesian  magic  p.  189,  fte. 

*  The  narratiTe  of  what  was  done  hj  St  *  Bodi  the  words  need  heie  are  Latia. 
Paul  at  Ephesns  should  be  compared  with  St.  The  former,  sudbrnoa,  is  that  which  ooeon 
Peter's  miracles  at  Jemsalem,  when  "many  Loke  xix.  SO;  John  xL  44,  zx.  7;  and  is 
signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  among  the  translated  "  napkin."  The  latter,  sesuandnoa, 
people  .  .  .  insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  denotes  some  such  article  of  dress — shawl, 
the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  handkerchief,  or  apron  —  as  is  easiJjr  hdd 
and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  aside.  Baumgarten's  remarks  on  the  signift* 
Peter  passing  bj  might  OT^vhadow  some  of  canoe  of  these  miracles  are  well  worthy  of 
them." — ActMT,  12-16.        *  Acts  xix.  11.  consideration.    He  connects  the  tudaria  and 

*  **  He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  claj  §emieinetia  with  St.  Paul's  daily  labor  in  his 
of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  own  support                         ?  Acts  xix.  12. 
blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him,  *  Luke  riii.  46.    Compare  ▼!.  19. 
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These  miracles  must  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  practised  curious  arts  in  Ephesus.  Among  the  magicians  who 
were  then  in  this  citj,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  through  the 
East,  were  several  Jewisli  exorcists.^  This  is  a  circumstance  which  need 
not  surprise  us.  The  stem  severity  with  which  sorcery  was  forbidden  in 
the  Old  Testament'  attests  the  early  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  such 
practices :  the  Talmud  bears  witness  to  the  continuance  of  these  prac- 
tices at  a  later  period ;  *  and  we  have  already  had  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  to  notice  the  spread  of  Jewish  magicians  through  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.*  It  was  an  age  of  superstition  and  impos- 
ture —  an  age  also  in  which  the  powers  of  evil  manifested  themselves  with 
peculiar  force.  Hence  we  find  St.  Paul  classing  ^^  witchcraft "  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  (GaL  v.  20),  and  solemnly  warning  the  Galatians  , 
both  in  words*  and  by  his  letters,  that  they  who  practise  it  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  it  is  of  such  that  he  writes  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iii.  18)  —  that  '^evil  men  and  %edv>cer9*  shall  wax  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  This  passage  in  St.  Paul's  latest 
letter  had  probably  reference  to  that  very  city  in  which  we  see  him  now 
brought  into  opposition  with  Jewish  sorcerers.  These  men,  believing 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  acted  as  a  charm,  and  recognizing  the  Apostle  as 
a  Jew  like  themselves,  attempted  his  method  of  casting  out  evil  spirits.^ 
But  He  to  whom  the  demons  were  subject,  and  who  had  given  to  His 
servant  *'  power  and'  authority ''  over  them  (Luke  ix.  1),  had  shame  and 
terror  in  store  for  those  who  presumed  thus  to  take  His  Holy  Name  in 
vain. 

One  specific  instance  is  recorded,  which  produced  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  those  who  made  the  attempt,  and  led  to  wide  results  among 
the  general  population.  In  the  number  of  those  who  attempted  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits  by  the  "  name  of  Jesus,"  were  seven  brothers,  sons  of 
Sceva,  who  is  called  a  high  priest,*  either  because  he  had  really  held  this 
office  at  Jerusalem,  or  because  he  was  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests.    But  the  demons,  who  were  subject  to  Jesus,  and  by 

1  Actixix.  18  dam  which   thej  attrihnted  to  King  Solo 

*  See  Bzod.  zziL  IS;  ^ier.  xz.  S7;  Dent  mon.  *  See  p.  133,  &c 
zriii  10,  U ;  1  Sam.  xxrilL  8, 9.                              *  Obaerfe  the  phrase  in  t.  S1»  "a$  I  told 

*  A  knowledge  of  magic  was  a  requisite  fM  m  tmeptui'*  perhiqie  on  the  very  jonrnej 
qualification  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  through  GalAtia  which  we  haTe  Just  had  ooc*- 
that  he  might  be  able  to  tiy  those  who  were  sion  to  mention. 

accused  of  such  practices.    Josephus  (iijit.  zz.  *  The  word  here  used  is  the  customaiy 

7,  S)  speaks  of  a  Cyprian  Jew,  a  sorcerer,  who  term  for  these  wandering  magicians. 

was  a  firiend  and  companion  of  Felix,  and  who  ^  See  y.  13. 

is  identified  by  some  with    Simon   Magus.  *  Olshausen's  rersion,  that  he  was  merely 

Again  {AnL  riii.  S,  5),  he  mentions  certain  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ephesian  Jews,  can 

inrms  of  incantation  used  by  Jewish  magi-  hardly  be  a  correct  rendering  of  the  term. 
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His  will  subject  to  those  who  preached  His  Oospel,  treated  with  scorn 
those  who  used  ECis  Name  without  being  converted  to  His  truth.  ^^  Je- 
sus I  recognize,  and  Paul  I  know ;  ^  but  who  are  ye  7  "  was  the  answer 
of  the  evil  spirit.  And  straightway  the  man  who  was  possessed  sprang 
upon  them  with  frantic  violence,  so  that  they  were  utterly  discomfited, 
and  ^<  fled  out  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded/' ' 

Tliis  fearful  result  of  the  profane  use  of  that  Holy  Name  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  soon  became 
notorious,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.'  Consternation  and 
alarm  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  many ;  and  in  proportion  to  tins 
alarm  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  began  to  be  reverenced  and  honored.^ 
Even  among  those  who  had  given  their  faith  to  St.  Paul's  preaching,* 
some  appear  to  have  retained  their  attachment  to  the  practice  of  magical 
arts.  Their  conscience  was  moved  by  what  had  recently  occurred,  and 
they  came  and  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Apostle,  and  publicly 
acknowledged  and  forsook  their  deeds  of  darkness.* 

The  fear  and  conviction  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  those  who  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity.  A  large  number  of  the  sorcerers  them- 
selves^ openlv  renounced  the  practice  which  had  been  so  signally  con- 
demned by  a  higher  power;  and  they  brought  together  the  books*  that 
contained  the  mystic  formularies,  and  burnt  them  before  all  the  people. 
When  the  volumes  were  consumed,*  they  proceeded  to  reckon  up  the 
price  at  which  these  manuals  of  enchantment  would  be  valued.  Such 
books,  from  their  very  nature,  would  be  costly ;  and  all  books  in  that  age 
bore  a  value  which  is  far  above  any  standard  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  whole  cost  thus  sacrificed  and 
surrendered  amounted  to  as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds  of  English 
money.'*  This  scene  must  have  been  long  remembered  at  Ephesus.  It 
was  a  strong  proof  of  honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  sorcerers,  and 
a  striking  attestation  of  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  of 
darkness.    The  workers  of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  the  priests  of  Baal 

1  The  two  Torbt  in  die  original  are  difBgr-  •  JAttBrtHj,  ''their  bookf.'* 

ent  *  TIm  imperibct  shoold  be  noticed,  as  im- 

*  T.  16.  parting  a  graphic  character  to  the  whole  ntf^ 

*  v.  17.  ratire.    The  homing  and  blazing  of  the  boob 
^  The  rerb  is  in  the  imperfect  went  on  for  some  considerable  time.    Compare 

*  It  seems  nnnatnral  to  take  the  perfect  the  instances  of  the  homing  of  magical  boob 
participle  in  any  other  sense  than  "  those  who  recorded  in  Liv.  xl.  S9 ;  Soet.  Aug.  SI :  also 
had  prerioosly  belieTcd."  Tac.  Arm,  xiiL  50 ;  Agr.  2. 

*  "Their  deeds/'  which  most  sorely  refer  ^  The  "piece  of  silTer"  mentioned  here 
to  the  particolar  practices  in  qoeetion.  The  was  doobtless  the  drachma^  the  corrent  Greek 
Terb  denotes  "  to  make  a  fhU  confession/'  as  coin  of  the  Lerant :  tiie  valoe  was  ahoot  tea- 
in  Hatt  iii.  6,  Jam.  r.  16.  pence.     There  can  be  no  reason  to  sopposi 

^  T.  19.  with  Grotios  that  the  tMod  is  meant. 
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by  Elijah  on  Mount  Oannel ;  ^  and  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
^^  increased  mightily  and  grew  strong." ' 

With  this  narrative  of  the  burning  of  the  books,  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  St.  Paul's  three-years'  residence  at  Ephesus.'' 
Before  his  departure,  however,  two  important  subjects  demand  our  atten> 
tion,  each  of  which  may  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter :  —  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Oorinthans,  with  the  circumstances  in  Achaia  which  led  to 
the  writing  of  it, — and  the  uproar  in  the  Ephesian  Theatre,  which  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  city,  and  some  notice 
of  the  worship  of  Diana. 


1 1  Sngisvffi. 
■  v.io. 


Ibllofwi. 


*  From  Akennan's  Nwmumatk  lOmlmlimm, 
f,  49.    For  the  farm  under  wUefa  Dfanui  li 


Me  beloir,  pp.  466, 466. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


St  Flui]  paji  A  Short  Vifit  to  CorindL— Betomi  to  Ephesna.— Writet  a  Letter  to  tiie  C9ori»- 
thiaiiit  whkh  b  now  loet— Thej  npij,  denring  fanher  Explanfttioiw.  --  Strte  of  Iho 
Corinthian  ChmL^SLTmdwAmihibFw9iEpuUeU>th$  Cminihiam. 


WE  have  hitherto  derived  such  information  as  we  possess,  concern- 
ing the  proceedings  of  St.  Paul  at  Epbesus,  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts ;  but  we  must  now  record  an  occurrence  which  St.  Luke  has 
passed  oyer  in  silence,  and  which  we  know  only  from  a  few  incidental 
allusions  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  himself.  This  occurrence,  which 
probably  took  place  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
St.  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus,  was  a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
Church  at  Oorinth.^ 


>  The  oociirrenoe  of  thia  Tidt  la  prored  hj 
the  ftkllowing  paaaagea : — 

( 1.)  S  Cor.  xu.  14.  "Kow  for  the  third 
time  I  am  prepared  to  oome  to  jou.'' 

(2.)  2  Cor.  xiiL  1.  ''Now  for  die  third 
time  I  am  coming  to  jon." 

If  the  viait  after  leaving  Epheana  waa  the 
third,  there  moat  have  been  n  teoond  before  it 

(3.)  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  "Leet  again,  when  I 
come,  God  ahonld  humble  me,  and  I  ahonld 
griere  manjr  of  thoae  who  ainned  before."  He 
icara  leat  he  ahonld  again  be  humbled  on  yiait- 
in^  them,  and  <igmn  hare  to  mourn  their  aina. 
Hence  there  muat  have  been  a  former  Tiait,  in 
which  he  waa  thna  humbled  and  made  to 
mourn. 

Palej  In  the  Eorm  PauUna,  and  other  com- 
mentatora  aince,  hare  ahown  that  theae  paa- 
aagea  (though  the^  acknowledge  their  moat 
natural  meaning  to  be  in  fovor  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Tiait)  maj  be  explained  away ;  in  the 
first  two  St.  PmU  wiighi  perhapa  only  hare 
meant "  thia  la  the  third  time  I  have  intended 
to  come  to  yon ; "  and  in  the  third  paaaage  we 
may  take  again  with  come  in  the  aenae  of  "  on 
my  return."  But  we  think  that  nothlqg  but 
the  hypotheaia  of  an  intermediate  riait  can  ex- 
plain Uie  following  paaaagea:'— 
418 


(4)  t  Cor.  11. 1.  «« I  decided  not  to  come 
•gain  in  grief  to  yon  "  (which  la  the  readiog 
of  ereiy  one  of  the  Uncial  manuacrlpta). 
Here  It  would  be  exceedingly  unnatnral  to 
Join  again  with  eome;  and  the  feeling  of  thla 
probably  led  to  the  error  of  the  Textua  Baoep- 
tna. 

(5)  2  Cor.  xiii.  2  (according  to  the  reading 
of  the  beat  MSS.).  I  have  warned  ymfirmerfy, 
and  I  nowjarewam  you,  a$  when  I  woe  prmmU 
the eeeond time, 90  ntmwhilelam  abeentfeaga^ 
to  thoee  who  had  einned  be/are  that  time,  and  to  aU 
therett,"!/ 1  oome  again,  I  wiU  not  apate,'* 

Againat  theae  argumenta  Paley  aeta  (lat) 
St.  Luke'a  ailenoe,  which,  however,  la  acknoni- 
edged  by  aU  to  be  InconcluaiTe,  conaJdering 
that  so  yeiy  many  of  St.  Paul's  traTela  and  ad- 
▼enturea  are  left  confeaaedly  unrecorded  in  the 
Acta  (see  note  on  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  &c).  (2dly) 
The  pasaage,  2  Cor.  L  15,  16,  in  which  St. 
Paul  tells  the  0>rinthiana  he  did  not  wish  now 
to  giTe  them  a  "  oeoond  benefit ; "  whence  ho 
aiguea  that  the  Tiait  then  approaching  would 
be  hia  aeoofM^  vieiL  But  a  more  carefti]  exam> 
{nation  of  the  paaaage  ahowa  that  St  Paul  ia 
apeaking  of  hia  original  intention  of  pi^jing 
them  a  deMe  vimi,  on  hia  way  to  Maeadonfa, 
and  on  hia  retun  from  ICaoedooia. 
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If  we  had  not  possessed  any  direct  information  that  such  a  visit  had 
been  made,  jet  in  itself  it  would  have  seemed  highly  probable  that  St. 
Paul  would  not  have  remained  three  years  at  Ephesus  without  revisiting 
his  Corinthian  converts  We  have  already  remarked  ^  on  the  facility  of 
communication  existing  between  these  two  great  cities,  which  were  united 
by  a  continual  reciprocity  ot  conuneroe,  and  were  the  capitals  of  two 
peaceful  provinces.  And  examples  of  the  intercourse  which  actually 
took  place  between  the  Christians  of  the  two  Churches  have  occurred, 
both  in  the  case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  migrated  from  the  one  to 
the  other  (Acts  xviii.  18, 19),  and  in  that  of  Apollos,  concerning  whom, 
^^  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,''  ^^  the  brethren  [at  Ephesus] 
wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  [at  Corinth]  to  receive  him "  (Acts  xviii. 
27).  In  the  last  chapter,  some  of  the  results  of  this  visit  of  Apollos  to 
Corinth  have  been  noticed ;  he  was  now  probably  returned  to  Ephesus, 
where  we  know'  that  he  was  remaining  (and,  it  would  seem,  stationary) 
during  the  third  year  of  St.  PauPs  residence  in  that  capital.  No  doubt, 
on  his  return,  he  had  much  to  tell  of  the  Corinthian  converts  to  their 
father  in  the  faith, — much  of  joy  and  hope,  but  also  much  of  pain,  to 
commmiicate ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  tares  among  the 
wheat,  which  we  shall  presently  see  in  their  maturer  growth,  had  already 
begun  to  germinate,  although  neither  Paul  had  planted,  nor  Apollos 
watered  them.  One  evil  at  least,  we  know,  prevailed  extensively,  and 
threatened  to  corrupt  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  the  addiction  of  many  Corinthian  Christians  to  those  sins  of  \ 
impurity  which  they  had  practised  in  the  days  of  their  Heathenism,  and  | 
which  disgraced  their  native  city,  even  among  the  Heathen.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  peculiar  licentiousness  of  manners  which  prevailed 
at  Corinth.  So  notorious  was  this,  that  it  had  actually  passed  into  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  the  very  word  ^^  to  Corinthianize,'' 
meant  ^^  to  play  the  wanton ; '' '  nay,  the  bad  reputation  of  the  city  had 
become  proverbial,  even  in  foreign  languages,  and  is  immortalized  by  the 
Latin  poets.*  Such  being  the  habits  in  which  many  of  the  Corinthian 
converts  had  been  educated,  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  proved  most  difficult 
to  root  out  immorality  from  the  rising  Church.  The  offenders  against 
Christian  chastity  were  exceedingly  numerous*  at  this  period ;  and  it  was 
especially  with  the  object  of  attempting  to  reform  them,  and  to  check  tjie 
growing  mischief,  that  St.  Paul  now  determined  to  visit  Corinth. 

He  has  himself  described  this  visit  as  a  painful  one ;  *  he  went  in  sorrow 

^  P.  36S.  *  Only  A  part  of  them,  who  remained  wir^ 

*  1  Cor.  xtL  12.  pentant  after  rebuke  and  waning,  are  eaUad 

*  It  is  80  naed  bj  Ariftophanea.  ''manj."    SCor.  ziLSl. 
*Jl9T.Ep.ll7.    Seep.S61,B.5  •SCor.iLl. 
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at  the  tidings  he  had  receiyed ;  and  when  he  arriyed,  he  found  the  state 
of  things  eyen  worse  than  he  had  expected ;  he  tells  us  that  it  was  a  time 
of  personal  humiliation  ^  to  himself,  occasioned  hj  the  flagrant  sins  of 
so  many  of  his  own  conyerts ;  he  reminds  the  Corinthians,  afterwards, 
how  he  had  ^^  mourned ''  oyer  those  who  had  dishonored  the  name  of 
Christ  hj  ^^  the  undeanness  and  fornication  and  wantonness  which  thej 
had  committed/' ' 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  showed  the  greatest  tenderness  for  the 

ijndiyidual  offenders ;  he  warned  them  of  the  heinous  guilt  whidi  thej 
were  incurring ;  he  showed  them  its  inconsistency  with  their  Christian 
calling ;  *  he  reminded  them  how,  at  their  baptism,  they  had  died  to  sin, 
and  risen  again  unto  righteousness ;  but  he  did  not  at  once  exclude  them 
from  the  Church  which  they  had  defiled.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to 
threaten  them  with  this  penalty,  if  they  perseyered  in  the  sins  which  had 
now  called  forth  his  rebuke.  He  has  recorded  the  yery  words  which  he 
used.  "  If  I  come  again,"  ho  said, "  I  will  not  spare."  * 
f^  It  appears  probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul  remained  but  a  yery 

/short  time  at  Corinth.  When  afterwards,  in  writing  to  them,  he  says 
that  he  does  not  wish  ^^  now  to  pay  them  a  passing  yisit,"  he  seems  *  to 
imply  that  his  last  yisit  had  deseryed  that  epithet  Moreoyer,  had  it 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  ^^  space  of  three  years,"  whidi  ho 
describes  himself  to  haye  spent  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  81),  he  would 
probably  haye  expressed  himself  differently  in  lliat  part  of  his  address  to 
the  Ephesian  presbyters  ;*  and  a  long  yisit  could  scarcely  haye  fiadled  to 
ftimish  more  allusions  in  the  Epistles  so  soon  after  written  to  Corinth. 
The  silence  of  St.  Luke  also,  which  is  easily  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  short  yisit,  would  be  less  natural  had  St.  Paul  been  long  absent 
from  Ephesus,  where  he  appears,  from  the  narratiye  in  the  Acta,  to  be 
stationary  during  all  this  period. 

On  these  grounds,  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle,  ayailing  himself  of  the 
constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  had  gone  by  sea  to 
Corinth ;  and  that  he  now  returned  to  Ephesus  by  the  same  route  (which 
was  yery  much  shorter  than  that  by  land),  after  spending  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  Corinth. 


1  S  Cor.  zii.  tl.  (bjdM  direct  nmte)  on  mjwaj  to 

s  S  Cor.  xlL  SI.  Ibr  a  pusing  risit,"  fte. 

*  There  eaa  be  no  donbl  thtt  lie  uged  *  Wleeler,  howerer,  gets  over  tbii,  hj  inp- 
opon  them  the  tame  argnmentt  which  he  wm  ponng  that  when  St.  Panl  mentknif  thmytan 
afterwards  obliged  to  repeat  at  1  Cor.  tL  15.  fpent  among  his  hearers,  he  meant  to  addre« 

*  S  Cor.  ziii.  S.  not  onlj  the  Epheeian  preebytere  whom  bt 

*  1  Cor.xTi.7.  Yet  this  admits  of  another  had  snmmoned,  bnt  also  the  companions  of 
explanation;  Ibr  perhaps  he  onlj  meant  to  his  Toyago  (Acts  zz.  4)  who  had  been  wiib 
saj,  "  I  will  not  nov  (at  once)  come  to  yon  hhn  in  liacedonla  and  Acfaain. 
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But  his  censures  and  warnings  had  produced  too  little  effect  upon  his 
converts:  his  mildness  had  been  mistaken  for  weakness;  his  hesitation  in 
punishing  had  been  ascribed  to  a  fear  of  the  offenders ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  be  received  new  intelligence  that  the  profligacy  which  had 
infected  the  community  was  still  increasing.  Then  it  was  that  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  resort  to  harsher  measures ;  he  wrote  an  Epistle 
(which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us)  ^  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  himself, 
he  ordered  the  Ohristians  of  Corinth,  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority, 
^  to  cease  from  all  intercourse  with  fornicators."  By  this  he  meant,  as 
he  subsequently  explained  his  ii\junctions,  to  direct  the  exclusion  of  all 
profligates  from  the  Church.  The  Corinthians,  however,  either  did  not 
understand  this,  or  (to  excuse  themselves}  they  affected  not  to  do  so ;  for 
they  asked,  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  profligate,  unless  they  entirely  secluded  themselves  firom  all  the 
business  of  life  which  they  had  to  transact  with  their  Heathen  neighbors. 
Whether  the  lost  Epistle  contained  any  other  topics,  we  cannot  know  with 
certainty ;  but  we  may  conclude  with  some  probability  that  it  was  very 
short,  and  directed  to  this  one  subject ; '  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  not  have  been  preserved  together  with  the  two  subse- 
quent Epistles. 

Soon  after  this  short  letter  had  been  despatched,  Timotheus,  accom-^^ 
panied  by  l^astus,'  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia.    St.  Paul  desired  him,/^ 
if  possible,  to  continue  his  journey  to  Corinth ;  but  did  not  feel  certain 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  so*  consistently  with  the  other 
objects  of  his  journey,  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  great  collec- 
tion now  going  on  for  the  poor  Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

Meantime,  some  members  of  the  household  of  CUpe,  a  distinguished 
Christian  family  at  Corinth,  arrived  at  Ephesus ;  and  from  them  St.  Paul 
received  fuller  information  than  he  before  possessed  of  the  condition  of 
the  Corinthian  Church.  The  spirit  of  party  had  seized  upon  its  mem- 
bers, and  weU-nigh  destroyed  CSiristian  love.  We  have  already  seen,  in 
our  general  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  the  great 
parties  which  then  divided  the  Christian  world  had  ranked  themselves 
imder  the  names  of  different  Apostles,  whom  they  attempted  to  set  up 

1  la  proof  of  this,  see  the  note  on  1  Cor.  T.  *  Eimstns  was  probably  the '^  treeswer"  of 

9-12.     This  lost  Epistle  most  have  been  die  d^of  Corinth, mentioned  Bom.  ztL  93, 

written  after  his  second  Tisit;  otherwise  he  and  S  Tim.  ir.  20;  and  therefore  was  most 

need  not  haTe  explained  it  in  the  passage  re-  likelj  proceeding  at  any  rate  to  Corinth, 
ferred  to.  *  Timothens  apparently  did  not  reach  Cor- 

*  Probably  it  was  in  this  lost  letter  that  he  inth  on  this  occasion,  or  the  fact  would  haire 

gare  them  notice  of  his  intention  to  Tisit  them  been  mentioned  2  Cor.  ziL  18 
on  his  way  to  Macedonia ;  for  altering  which 
he  was  so  mach  blamed  by  his  opponents. 
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against  each  other  as  riTal  leaders.  At  Corinth,  as  in  other  {laoes,  ends- 
saries  had  arrived  from  the  Judaizers  of  Palestine,  who  boasted  of  their 
^^  letters  of  commendation  "  from  the  metropolis  of  the  faith ;  thej  did  not, 
however,  attempt,  as  yet,  to  insist  upon  circumcision,  as  we  shall  find 
them  doing  successfully  among  the  simpler  population  of  Oalatia.  This 
would  have  been  hopeless  in  a  great  and  civilized  community  like  that  of 
Corinth,  imbued  with  Greek  feelings  of  contempt  for  what  they  would 
have  deemed  a  barbarous  superstition.  Here,  therefore,  the  Judaizers 
confined  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  personal  attacks  against  St. 
Paul,  whose  apostleship  they  denied,  whose  motives  they  calumniated,  and 
whose  authority  they  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  repudiate.  Some  of 
them  declared  themselves  the  followers  of  ^^  Cephas,"  whom  tiie  Lord 
himself  had  selected  to  be  the  chief  Apostle ;  others  (probably  the  more 
extreme  members  of  the  party)  ^  boasted  of  their  own  inunediate  connec- 
tion with  Christ  himself,  and  their  intimacy  with  <^  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,"  and  especially  with  James,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  endeavors  of  these  agitators  to  undermine  the  influence  of  tiie 
Apostle  of  the  (Gentiles  met  with  undeserved  success ;  and  they  gained 
over  a  strong  party  to  their  side.  Meanwhile,  those  who  were  still  stead- 
fast to  the  doctrines  of  St  Paul,  yet  were  not  all  unriiaken  in  their 
attachment  to  his  person :  a  portion  of  them  preferred  the  Alexandrian 
learning  with  which  Apollos  had  enforced  his  preaching,  to  the  simjde 
style  of  their  first  teacher,  who  had  designedly  abstained,  at  Corinth,  from 
any  thing  like  philosophical  argumentation.'  This  party,  then,  who 
sought  to  form  for  themselves  a  philosophical  Christianity,  called  them- 
selves the  followers  of  Apollos ;  although  the  latter,  for  his  part,  evidently 
disclaimed  the  rivalry  with  St.  Paul  which  was  thus  implied,  and  even 
refused  to  revisit  Corinth,*  lest  he  should  seem  to  countenance  the 
factious  spirit  of  his  adherents. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Antinomian  Free-thinkers,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  to  form  so  dangerous  a  portion  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
attached  themselves  to  this  last-named  party ;  at  any  rate,  they  were,  at 
this  time,  one  of  the  worst  elements  of  evil  at  Corinth :  they  put  forward 
a  theoretic  defence  of  the  practical  immorality  in  which  they  lived ;  and 
some  of  them  had  so  lost  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  faith  as  to 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  thus  to  adopt  the  belief  as  well 
as  the  sensuality  of  their  Epicurean  neighbors,  whose  motto  was,  ^^  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

A  crime,  recently  committed  by  one  of  these  pretended  Christians,  was 
now  reported  to  St.  Paul,  and  excited  his  utmost  abhorrence :  a  member 

1  Sm  aboT«,  p.  SS9.  >  1  Cor.  iL  l-«.  •lOor.zfLlt.    , 
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of  the  Oorinfbian  Church  was  openly  liviDg  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  step-mother,  and  that  during  his  father's  life ;  yet  this  audacious 
ofiender  was  not  excluded  from  the  Church. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  eyils :  some  Christians  were  showing  their 
total  want  of  brotherly  lore  by  bringing  yexatious  actions  against  their  > 
brethren  in  the  Heathen  courts  of  law ;  others  were  turning  even  the 
spiritual  gifts  which  they  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost  into  occa- 
sions of  yanity  and  display,  not  unaccompanied  by  fanatical  delusion  ; 
the  decent  order  of  Christian  worship  was  disturbed  by  the  tumultuary 
claims  of  rival  ministrations ;  women  had  forgotten  the  modesty  of  their 
sex,  and  came  forward,  unveiled  (contrary  to  the  habit  of  their  country), 
to  address  the  public  assembly ;  and  even  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion itself  was  profaned  by  scenes  of  revelling  and  debauch. 

About  the  same  time  that  all  this  disastrous  inteUigence  was  brought 
to  St  Paul  by  the  household  of  Chloe,  other  messengers  arrived  fi*om 
Corinth,  bearing  the  answer  of  the  Church  to  his  previous  letter,  of  which 
(as  we  have  mentioned  above)  they  requested  an  explanation ;  and  at 
the  same  time  referring  to  his  decision  several  questions  which  caused 
dispute  and  difficulty.  These  questions  related  —  Ist,  To  the  contro- 
versies respecting  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols ;  2dly,  To  the 
disputes  regarding  celibacy  and  matrimony ;  the  right  of  divorce ;  and 
the  perplexities  which  arose  in  tjhe  case  of  mixed  marriages,  where  one 
of  the  parties  was  an  unbeliever ;  8dly,  To  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church. 

St.  Paul  hastened  to  reply  to  these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
denounce  the  sins  which  had  polluted  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  almost 
annulled  its  right  to  the  name  of  Christian.  The  letter  which  he  was  / 
thus  led  to  write  is  addressed,  not  only  to  this  metropolitan  Church,  but  / 
also  to  the  Christian  conununities  established  in  other  places  in  the  same 
province,^  which  might  be  regarded  as  dependencies  of  that  in  the  capital 
city ;  hence  we  must  infer  that  these  Churches  also  had  been  infected  by 
some  of  the  errors  or  vices  which  had  prevailed  at  Corinth.  The  letter 
is,  in  its  contents,  the  most  diversified  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  its  topics,  is  the  depth  of  its  interest  for  our- 
selves. For  by  it  we  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  its  minutest  features  are  revealed  to  us  under  the 
light  of  daily  life.  We  see  the  picture  of  a  Christian  congregation  as  it 
met  for  worship  in  some  upper  chamber,  such  as  the  house  of  Aquila,  or 
of  Oaius,  could  furnish.  We  see  that  these  seasons  of  pure  devotion 
were  not  unalloyed  by  human  vanity  and  excitement ;  yet,  on  the  other 

I  8m  the  tramlAtioii  of  1  Cor.  iL  8,  and  the  note.    Abo  p.  856      ^  j 
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hand,  we  behold  ihe  Heathen  auditor  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  inspired 
eloquence  of  the  Christian  prophets,  the  secrets  of  his  conscience  laid 
bare  to  him,  and  himself  constrained  to  fall  down  on  his  face  and  worship 
Ood ;  we  hear  the  fervent  thanksgiving  echoed  bj  the  unanimous  Amen ; 
we  see  the  administration  of  the  Holj  Communion  terminating  the  feast 
of  love.  Again  we  become  familiar  with  the  perplexities  of  domestio 
life,  the  corrupting  proximity  of  Heathen  immorality,  the  lingering 
superstition,  the  rash  speculation,  the  lawless  perversion  of  Christian 
liberty ;  we  witness  the  strife  of  theological  Actions,  the  party  names,  the 
sectarian  animosities.  We  perceive  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed 
upon  the  Apostle,  who  must  guard  from  so  many  perils,  and  guide 
through  so  many  difficulties,  his  children  in  the  faith,  whom  else  he  had 
begotten  in  vain ;  and  we  learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  magnitude 
of  that  laborious  responsibility  under  which  he  describes  himself  as 
almost  ready  to  sink,  ^^  the  care  of  all  the  Churches/' 

But  while  we  rejoice  that  so  many  details  of  the  deepest  historical  in- 
terest have  been  preserved  to  us  by  this  Epistle,  let  us  not  forget  to  thank 
God,  who  so  inspired  His  Apostle,  that  in  his  answers  to  questions  of 
transitory  interest  he  has  laid  down  principles  of  eternal  obligation.^ 
Let  us  trace  with  gratitude  the  providence  of  Him,  who  ^^  out  of  dark- 
ness calls  up  light ; "  by  whose  mercy  it  was  provided  that  the  unchastitj 
of  the  Corinthians  should  occasion  the  sacred  laws  of  moral  purity  to  be 
established  forever  through  the  Christian  worid ;  —  that  their  denial  of 
the  resurrection  should  cause  those  words  to  be  recorded  whereon 
reposes,  as  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  shaken,  our  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  immortality. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Bpistle,  which  was  written  at 
Easter,  in  the  third  year  of  St  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus :  — 

PIEST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.* 

1. 1      PAUL,  a  called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,  saiititfioa. 
t  and   Sosthenes*   the   Brother,   TO   THE   CHURCH   OP   GOD    AT 

^  The  eontmt  between  the  thort-Ured  in-  *  The  date  of  this  Epistle  can  be  iixe^ 

terett  of  the  questions  referred  to  liim  for  with  more  precision  than  that  of  anj  other, 

solution,  and  tlie  eternal  principles  bj  which  It  gires  ns  the  means  of  ascertaining,  not 

thej  must  be  solved,  was  brought  prominentlj  merelj  the  year,  but  eren  (with  great  proba- 

before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  himself  l^  bilitj)  the  month  and  week,  in  which  it  was 
the  Holj  Spirit,  under  whose  guidance  he 


wrote;  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  those  sub-  (1)  Apollos  had  been  worting  at  Oorinth, 

lime  words  which  might  senre  as  a  motto  fbr      and  was  now  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  U  Cor. 
the  whole  EpisUe(l  Cor.  TiL  29-31).  L  18;  iiL  4,  2S;  ir.  •;  ztL  19).    This  wm 

*  Sosthenes  is,  perhaps,  the  same  mentioned  Acts  xriiL  17-^^  ^ 
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GOBINTH,  hallowed  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  Saints; ^  together  with  all' 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  in  every  place  which  is 
their  home  —  and  our  liome  also.* 

Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  Gh)d  our  Father,  and  from  our  i.  8 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

gj^ltaRiSg       I  *  thank  my  God  continually  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of    4 
rarion.  ^'^  Ood  givcu  uuto  you  in  Christ  Jesus.    Because,  in  Him,  you     5 
were*  every-wise  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  speech  and  knowledge 
(for  thus  my  testimony  to  Christ  was  confirmed  among  you),  so  that  you     6 


the  ctw  during  8t  Paul's  retideiioe  at  Bf^ie- 
•118  (Acts  six.  1). 

(2)  He  wrote  daring  the  daif  rf  wdtaomBd 
bread,  L  e.  at  Easter  (1  Cor.  ▼.  7:  lee  the 
note  on  that  passage),  and  intended  to  remain 
at  Ephesns  till  Pentecost  (xri.  S,  cf.  xr.  8S). 
After  leaWng  Ephesns,  he  purposed  to  come 
bj  Macedonia  to  Achaia  (ztL  ft-7).  This 
was  the  ronte  he  took  (Acts  xx.  1,  2)  on  leav- 
ing Ephesns  after  the  tnmnlt  in  the  theatre. 

(3)  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  were  with  him  at 
Ephesns  (xrL  19).  They  had  taken  np  their 
residence  at  Ephesns  before  the  visit  of  8t 
Panl  (Acts  xriU.  26). 

(4)  The  Great  Collection  was  going  on  fai 
Achaia  (xri.  1-8).  When  he  wrote  to  the 
Komans  from  Corinth  daring  his  three 
months'  visit  there  (Acts  xx.  3),  the  coUectkm 
was  completed  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
^Hom.  XV.  26). 

(5)  He  hopee  to  go  by  Corinth  to  Jemsa- 
lem»  and  thence  to  Rome  (xvi  4,  and  xv. 
25-iS).  Now  the  time  when  he  entertained 
this  very  purpose  was  towards  the  oonclnsion 
of  his  long  Ephesian  residence  (Acts  xix.  21). 

(6)  He  had  sent  Timothy  towards  Corinth 
^iv.  17),  bat  not  direct  (xvL  10).  Now  it  was 
at  toe  close  of  his  Ephesian  residence  (Acts 
xix.  252)  that  he  sent  Timothy  with  Erastos 
(the  Oorinthian)  from  Ephesns  to  Macedonia, 
which  was  one  way  to  Corinth,  but  not  the 
shortest. 

1  The  sense  of  the  word  for  *'  Saints ''  in 
the  New  Testament  is  nearly  eqoivalent  to  the 
modem  "Christians;"  but  it  would  be  an 
anachronism  so  to  translate  it  here,  since  (in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul)  the  word  **  Christian  " 
was  only  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The 
objection  to  translating  it  **  saints  "  is,  that  the 


idea  now  often  conveyed  by  that  term  is  differ^ 
ent  from  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  as 
used  by  St.  Panl.  Tet  as  no  other  English 
word  represents  it  better,  either  the  old  render- 
ing must  be  retained,  or  an  awkward  periph- 
rasis employed.  The  English  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  applies  the  term 
to  all  members  of  the  Church. 

*  This  is  added  to  comprehend  those  Chris 
tians  of  the  Church  of  Achaia  who  were  not 
resident  at  Corinth,  but  in  the  neighboring 
placet  of  tlie  same  province.  Compare  2  Cor. 
LI. 

*  The  Authorised  Version  here  appears 
•eaioely  reconcilable  with  the  order  of  the 
Greek,  though  it  is  defended  by  the  opinions 
of  Chrysostom,  Billroth,  Olshausen,  Ac  The 
translation  of  Meyer,  "  in  eoenf  place  under 
their  and  our  domimon,"  seems  more  like  a 
Fkipal  than  an  Apostolic  rescript;  and  that  of 
De  Wette,  "  wi  every  jUace  both  qf  their  ami  our 
abode,"  is  frigid,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  idea 
of  "every  place."  St.  Panl  means  to  say 
that  hefede  the  home  of  hie  eonverte  to  be  aieo  hie 
own.  Both  sentiment  and  expression  are  the 
same  as  in  Bom.  xvL  13 :  **  His  mother  and 
mhie." 

«  Observe  how  "I  thank "  and  "  my  "  fol- 
low fanmediately  after  "  Panl  and  Sosthenes," 
showing  that,  though  the  salutation  runs  in 
the  name  of  both,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
was  St  Panl  alone.  Compare  the  remarks  on 
1  Thes8.L2. 

*  In  this  passage  the  aorists  are  here  trans- 
lated as  aorists.  But  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  aorist  and  perfect  is  by  no  means 
constantly  observed  in  St.  Paul's  Hellenistic 
Greek,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  aorists 
here  are  not  used  for  perfects.  j 
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L  7  oome  behind  no  other  church  in  any  gift ;  looking  earnestly  for  the  time 
when  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  shall  be  revealed  to  sight.^ 

8  And  He  also  will  confirm '  you  unto  the  end,  that  you  may  be  without 

9  reproach  at  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.   For  God  is  faithful,  by  whom 
you  were  called  into  fellowship  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Ohrist,  our  Lord. 

10  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  22?^^^. 

11  Ohrist,  to  shun  disputes,  and  have  no  divisions  among  you,  Ip^cn- 

■are  of  4116 

but  to  be  knit  together  in  the  same  mmd,  and  the  same  S^S&il^!!^ 
judgment.*    For  I  have  been  informed  concerning  you,  my  ^* 
brethren,  by  the  members  of  Chloe's  household,  that  there  are  contentions 

12  among  you.  I  mean,  that  one  of  you  says,  ^'  I  am  a  follower  of  Paul ; " 
another,  ^<  I  of  ApoUos ; ''  another,  <<  I  of  Oephas ; ''  *  another,  ^<  I  of 

18   Christ.''     Is  Ohrist  divided  ?     Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were 

14  you  baptized  unto  the  name  of  Paul?    I  thank  Ood  that  I  baptized 

15  none  of  you  except  Crispus  and  Gains*  (lest  any  one  should  say  that  I 

16  baptized  unto  my  own  name) ;  and  I  baptized  also  the  household  of 

17  Stephanas ;  besides  these  I  know  not  that  I  baptized  any  other.  For 
Christ  sent  me  forth  as  His  Apostle,*  not  to  baptize,  but  to  publish  the 
Glad-tidings  ;  and  that,  not  with  wisdom  of  word,  lest  thereby  the  cross 

18  of  Christ  should  be  made  void.''  For  the  word  of  the  cross  *  to  those  in 
the  way  of  perdition  is  folly ;  but  to  us  in  the  way  of  salvation  *  it  is 

19  the  power  of  God.    And  so  it  is  written,  *'  Jf  fariJU  besiros  iJgt  fajXS- 

b0m  of  i\it  imnt,  anb  bring  to  nothing  %  nnbtrstanbxng  of  t^t 

20  pniirmt."  ^^  Where  is  the  Philosopher  ?  Where  is  the  Babbi  ?  Where 
is  the  reasoner  of  this  world  ? "    Has  not  God  turned  the  world's  wi&- 

^  See  note  on  Rom.  iL  5.  *  Or  Cairn,  if  we  nae  the  Bonuui  qwUing; 

*  i,  t.  Be  will  do  Hi$  part  to  oonflnn  yon      lee  p.  949. 

nnto  the  end.    If  yon  fall,  it  will  not  be  for  *  Tbe  verb  InTolrea  this. 

want  of  His  help.  ^  Compare  the  nae  of  the  tame  Terb  ia 

*  "Mind  "  refers  to  the  Tiew  taken  by  the      Bom.  ir.  14. 

nndei'^tanding ;  "  judgment,**  to  the  practical  *  t.  e.  the  tidings  of  o  crmeified  Mmtiak, 

decision  arrlTed  at.  *  For  the  present  participle  we  may  refer 

«  Cephoi  is  the  name  by  which  St.  Peter  to  Acts  ii.  47,  and  to  iL  6,  below.    In  render- 

is  called  throoghont  this  Epistle.    It  was  the  ing  the  participles  here,  "abrmdy  dead/'  and 

actaal  word  need  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  **  already  mtoed/*  Prot   Stanley  neglects  the 

remained    the    Apostle's    nsoal    appellation  force  of  the  tense.    [This  is  corrected  in  tba 

among  the  Jewish  Christians  up  to  this  time.  Sd  edition.  —  h.] 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  afterwards  hare  been  ^^  Is.  y^i^   14 ;  not  quite  literally  quoted 

so  entirely  supplanted  by  iu  Greek  equlTaknt,  from  LXX. 

"Peter,"  even  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  n  There  are  two  words  in  the  K.  T.  trans 

See  note  on  Gal.  i.  18.    For  an  explanation  of  lated  **  world  **  in  the  A.  V.    That  which  ia 

the  parties  here  aUuded  to,  see  pp.  387-393.  used  here  iuTohres  '^^^ii^l^V^^cfwisilory 
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dom  into  foUj  ?  for  when  the  world  had  failed  to  gain  by  its  wisdom  the  L  21 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  it  pleased  God,  bj  the  folly  of 
our  preaching,^  to  save  those  who  believe.'    For  the  Jews  require  a  sign  22 
[from  heaven],  and  the  Greeks  demand  philosophy;  but  we*  proclaim  28 
a  Messiah  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  a 
folly ;  but  to  the  called  ^  themselves,  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Greeks,  24 
Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.    For  the  folly  of  God  25 
is  wiser  than  man's  wisdom,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
man's  strength.    For  you  see,  brethren,  how  God  has  called  you ;  how  26 
few  of  you  are  wise  in  earthly  wisdom,  how  few  are  powerful,  how  few 
are  noble.    But  the  world's  folly  God  has  chosen,  to  confound  its  wis-  27 
dom ;  and  the  world's  weakness  God  has  chosen,  to  confound  its  strength ; 
and  the  world's  base  things,  and  things  despised,  yea  things  that  have  no  28 
being,  G^  has  chosen,  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  be ;  that  no  29 
flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence.    But  you  are  His  children  *  in  Christ  80 
Jesus,  whom  God  sent  unto  us  as  our  wisdom,*  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption ;  that  it  might  be  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, ''Pt  l^al  ifoastil^,  hi  ^im  hauni  in  %  ITorb/''  w 
In  hit  own          So,  brethren,  when  I  myself  came  among  you,  and  de-  ii  1 
badnotainMd  clarcd  to  you  the  testmiony  of  Crod,  I  came  not  with  surpas&- 

«t  establish-  ''  "^  '  ^ 

tioii'^^      ^S  B^^  ^f  speech,  or  wisdom.     For  no  knowledge  did  I     2 
Skl^^^f  ^  purpose  to  display  among  you,  but  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 

he  raper-      —  - 

iralpowei 

wisdom 


®"*?*i'!!£*'L  Christ  alone,  and  Him'  —  crucified.    And  in  my  intercourse 

natural  power  ^  ^ 

Vh1chbek!?g8  with  you,  I  was  filled  with  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trem- 


or ood.         bling.*    And  when  I  proclaimed  my  message,  I  used  not 


durtukm,    8o  in  English  we  speak  of  "  the  God,  which  has  called  them  to  enter  into  His 

notions  (or  spirit)  of  the  age,"    Also  in  this  church. 

•xpression  is  contained  a  reference  to  "  the  *  "  Of  Him." 

future  age/'  the  period  of  the  final  triumph  of  *  Literallj,  wha  beoame  wiedom  to  n»  /mm 

Christ's  kingdouL  Gcd,  the  preposition  implying  "eent  frem." 

1  [Or,  more  correctlj,  "that  which   we  ?  Jerem.  iz.  23,  24,  firom  the  LXX.,  but 

preach,"  ria.   the  Gospel,  which  men  deem  not  literally.    Quoted  also  2  Cor.  x.  17 ;  see 

folly.  ~  H.]  note  there. 

^  Observe  that  the  participle  here  is  present,  ^  u  e.  Him,  not  exalted  on  the  earthly 

not  past.  throne  of  Dayid,  but  condenmed  to  the  deaUi 

*  We,  including  St.  Paul  and  the  other  of  the  vilest  male&ctor. 
preachers  of  Christianity.  *  St  Paul  appears,  on  his  first  coming  to 

^  All  who  make  an  outward  profession  of  Corinth,  to  have  been  sufiering  under  great 

Christianity  are,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  "  the  depression,    perhaps   caused    by   the  bodily 

called."    They  have  received  a  message  firom  malady  to  which  he  was  subject  (cf.  2  Corj 
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ii.  5  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  showed  forth  the  working  of 
God's  Spirit  and  power,  that  your  faith  might  have  its  foundation  not 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Gk>d. 

6  Nevertheless,  among  those  who  are  ripe  in  understanding,^  I  speak 
wisdom ;  albeit  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  its  rulers,  who  will 

7  soon  be  nought.'  But  it  is  Ood's  wisdom  that  I  speak,  whereof  the 
secret  is  made  known  to  His  people;*  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which 

8  God  ordained  before  the  ages,  that  we  might  be  glorified  thereby.  But 
the  rulers  of  this  world  knew  it  not ;  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would 

9  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  But  as  it  is  written,  **  <£]jje  ^rat^ 
not  Bttn,  not  twc  ^tmli,  rmt^tx  Ipbt  ttdtxi^  mto  t^t  Jgtntt  of  man, 
l^t  tj^ngs  fa^ix^  (Sob  |^^  prtpwrtbr  for  %m  %1  lobt  Pfan/'* 

10  Yet  to  us^  God  has  revealed  them  by  His  Spirit.    For  the  Spirit  fathoms 

11  all  things,  even  the  depths  of  Gh>d.  For  who  can  know  what  belongs  to 
man  but  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  within  him  ?  even  so  none  can  know 

12  what  belongs  to  God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone.  Now  we  have  received, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might 
understand  those  things  which  have  been  freely  given  us  by  God. 

18  These  are  the  things  whereof  we  speak,  in  words  not  taught  by  man's 
wisdom,  but  by  the  Spirit;  explaining  spiritual  things  to  spiritual*  men. 

14  But  the  natural^  man  rejects  the  teaching  of  Gbd's  Spirit,  for  to  him  it  is 
folly ;  and  he  cannot  comprehend  it,  because  it  is  spiritually  discerned. 

15  But  the  spiritual  man  judges  all  things  truly,  yet  cannot  himself  be  truly 

xiL  8 ;  see  p.  235),  periiape  bj  the  ill  raooeit  *  **  Wiidom  in  a  mjsleiy  "  is  a  wisdom 

of  his  efforts  at  Athens.    See  p.  834.  rerealed  to  the  initkUed,  L  e.  (in  this  case)  to 

The   expression  "  fear  and  trembling "  is  Christians,  hot  hidden  ftom  the  rest  of  dsa 

peculiarly  Paoline,  being  used  in  foor  of  St  world. 

Paul's  Epistles,  and  by  no  other  writer  in  tho  ^  Isaiah  IziT.  4  is  the  nearest  piSMge  to 

New  Testament.    It  does  not  mean  /ear  nf  this  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  qootalioB  is 

penonal  danger,  but  a  trembling  anxietg  to  per*  not  to  be  found  anywhere  exactly. 
form  a  duty.    Thus  in  Eph.  ti.  5,  slares  are  *  U$,  including  all  the  inspired  Christiaa 

charged  to  obey  their  masters  thus,  and  this  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  perfect" 
anxioug  conscieiUiounteu  is  opposed  to  "eye-  *  Compare  iii.  1.    It  should  be  obserrad 

serFice."  that  this  rerb  is  often  used  by  LXX.  for  e»- 

1  ''  The  perfect "  is  St.  Paul's  expresdon  plain,  interpret,  as  at  Gen.  xl.  8.  ^ 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  maturity  of  ^  Property  man   considered    as    endowed 

Christian  wisdom.    Compare  1  Cor.  xIt.  SO,  with  the  anima  (the  liWng  principle),  as  dia- 

and  Phil.  ilL  15.    Such  men  could  understand  tlnguished  from  the  tpiritual  principle.     Sea 

that  his  teaching  was  in  truth  the  highest  Jut.  Sat.  xt.  148.    Etymologically  speaking, 

philosophy.  the  animal  man  would  be  the  best  tianslatioo ; 

3  Literally,  "passing  away  into  nothing-  but  to  English  readers  this  would  oonveya 

ness."  harsher  meaning  than  the  originaL 
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judged  by  others.    For  **  W&JjO  Ijisdlj  Imojom  %  tmiji  of  %  JforbiL  16 
i&a^  ^tJ^Otlftr  ixmtxnd  Phn?"*  but  we  have  the  mind  of  the  Lord* 
[within  us]. 
The  party  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  to  you  as  spiritual  men, 

whlcA  olatincd 

tobe^h* ^^  but  as  camal,  yea,  as  babes  in  Christ.    I  fed  you  with  milk,  iii.  1 
gj^^b^  ^    ^d  not  with  meat ;  for  you  were  not  able  to  bear  it ;  nay, 
•imiL  you  are  not  yet  able,  for  you  are  still  carnal.    For  while  you     2 

are  divided  amongst  yourselves  by  jealousy^  and  strife,  and  factious  par-     8 
ties,  is  it  not  evident  that  you  are  carnal,  and  walking  in  tlie  ways  of 
men  ?    When  one  says, "  I  follow  Paul,"  and  another, "  I  follow  ApoUos," 
can  you  deny  that  you  are  carnal  ?  4 

Who,  then,  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos  ?  what  are  they  but 
g^onji       servants,  by  whose  ministration  you  believed  ?  and  was  it  not    6 
8iw\«i^m  the  Lord  who  gave  to  each  of  them  the  measure  of  his  success  ?     6 

tli6  leaders  of 

SS!^S'^?e  '  P^ted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  it  was  God  who  made  the  seed 
oftheirwork.  ^  grow.    So  that  he  who  plants  is  nothing,  nor  he  who  waters, 
but  Gk>d  alone  who  gives  the  growth.    But  the  planter  and  the  waterer     7 
are  one  together  ;*  and  each  will  receive  his  own  wages  according  to  his     8 
work.    For  we  are  God's  fellow-laborers,^  and  you  are  God's  husbandry. 
You  are  God's  building ;  Ck>d  gave  me  the  gift  of  grace  whereby  like  a    9 
skilful  architect  I  laid  a  foundation ;   and  on  this  foundation  another  10 
builds ;  but  let  each  take  heed  what  he  builds  thereon  —  [^^  thereon,"  I 
say,]  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  already  laid,  which  11 
is  Jesus  Ohbist.*    But  on  this  foundation  one  may  raise  gold,  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones ;  another,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.*    But  each  man's  12 
work  will  be  made  manifest ;  for  The  Day  ^  will  make  it  known ;  because  ig 

1  IsaUh  xl.  18  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Bom.  *  [The  image  becomes  much  more  Tirid,  if 

zi.  S4.  we  remember  the  oontrasted  buildings  of  an 

^  The  best  liSS.  are  diTided  between  the  ancient   city, — the    samptnons   edifices  of 

readings  of  ''Christ  *'  and  "Lord "  here.  granite  and  marble,  with  ornaments  of  gold 

*  "  And  therefore  cannot  be  set  against  and  silver,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horels  of 
each  other  "  is  implied.  the  poor  on  the  other,  with  walls  of  wood  and 

^  This  remarkable  expression  is  nsed  by  roof  of  thatch,  and  interstices  stoflbd  with 

St.  Panl  more  than  once.    Compare  2  Cor.  tI.  straw.    See  the  description  of  Home  below, 

1,  and  the  note  on  1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Ch.  XXIIL — H.] 

*  The  :MSa  Tary  here, bnt the  same  sense  "^  "The  Day  •/  Ckrite$  eommg.**     Con- 
Is  firtnallj  infoWed  in  all  three  readings ;  Tii.  pare  1  Thess.  ▼.  4. 

that  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  the  fbnnda- 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
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that  day  will  be  revealed  with  fire,  and  the  fire  will  test  each  builder'& 
&i.l4  work.    He  whose  building  stands  unharmed  shall  receive  payment  for 

15  bis  labor;  he  whose  work  is  burned  down  shall  forfeit  his  reward:  yet 
he  shall  not  himself  be  destroyed,  but  shall  be  saved  as  it  were  throng 
the  flames. 

16  Enow  ^  ye  not  that  you  are  Ck)d's  temple,  and  that  you  form  Theonnbis 

17  a  shrine  wherein  Ck)d's  Spirit  dwells  t  If  any  man  ruin  the  ^^"^ 
temple  of  Ck>d,  Ck>d  shall  ruin'  him ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy ;  and 
holy*  therefore  are  ye. 

18  Let  none  deceive  himself;  if  any  man  is  held  wise  among  iBtaOeoMi 

prMesnd 

you  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  let  him  make  himself  a  fool  JJJ^J^ 


19  [in  the  world's  judgment],  that  so  he  may  become  wise.     For 

the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Gk>d,  as  it  is  written, 

ao  '' Ipje  iuhSj  H^t  bmt  ia  H^m  tiion  ccuBrntM.*"*    And  again,  ''C^i 
ITorb  knoiott^  %  t{r0ng|rt0  of  Hjt  tmat  i\psd  l^tn  art  fmin/'* 

21  Therefore  let  none  of  you  make  his  boast  in  men  ;*  for  all  things  are 

22  yours ;  both  Paul  and  ApoUos,  and  Cephas,  and  the  whole  world  itself; 
both  life  and  death,  things  present  and  things  to  come  —  all  are  yours — 

28  but^  you  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  Ck>d's. 

Let  us  be  accounted  as  servants  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  Ghrtot>i 
iv  1  the  mysteries  of  Gk)d,*    Moreover,  it  is  required  in  a  steward  ^^^^ 
2  to  be  found  faithful.*    Yet  to  me  it  matters  nothing  that  I  be  ZS^l^n 
t  judged  by  you  or  by  the  doom^  of  man ;  nay,  I  judge  not  even 


1  Tbe  ooniMotkm  with  what  praoedet  Is,  Tioe,  em  as  H«  Hioiself  osme  to  do  dw  wS 

**  In  calliDg  jwk  God's  Iraflding,  I  tdl  70a  no  of  His  Father. 

aew  thing ;  yon  know  already  thai  70a  are  *  Mjfttmet  are  9ecnl$  rmteaUi  (L  e.  die 

God's  temple.''  Glad-tidings  of  Christ)  fo  cAe  imHiatBd,  L  e.  te 

s  The  Terbal  link  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  aU  Christians.    See  note  on  iL  7.    The  meta- 

s  ^oi  *' wkkk  UmpU"  {iL.Y.).  phor  here  is,  that  as  a  steward  dispensed  his 

^  Joh  ▼.  18,  fixnn  LXX.,  with  an  imma-  master's  bread  to  his  feUow-senrants,  so  Paal, 

lerial  Tariation.  Peter,  and  ApoUos  dispensed  the  knowledge 

«  Ps.  xciT.  11,  fW>m  LZX.,  with  a  slight  of  Christ  to  their  brethren, 

change.  *  [Or  rather,  ''Inqoiiy  is  made  Into  a  atew- 

*  The  meaning  is,  "Boast  not  of  haTing  ard's  oondoct,  in  order  that  he  may  be  proved 

this  man  or  that  as  yonr  leader;  for  all  the  fidthftiL"— h.] 

Apostles,  nay,  all  things  in  the  aniterse,  are  ^^  This  nse  of  *'  day"  is  peculiar  to  St 

ordained  by  God  to  co-operate  for  yoor  good."  Panl ;  so  that  Jerome  calls  it  a  CiHtwm.    It  is 

7  All  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  connected  with  that  abore  (HL  18),  and  ocean 

Christians ;  all  things  conspire  to  do  them  1  Thess.  t.  4. 
senrice :  bat  thefar  work  is  to  do  Christ's  ssr- 
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mjself.    For  although  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  yetir.  4 
this  does  not  justify  me;   but  I  must  be  tried  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord.    Therefore  judge  nothing  hastily,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;     6 
for  He  shall  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  men's  hearts ;  and  then  shall  each  receive  his  due  ^  praise 
from  Gk>d. 

oontnatbe.        ^^^  0x980  things,  brethren,  I  have  represented  under  the    6 
^uokm^^'  persons  of  myself  and  Apollos,  for  your  sakes ;  that  by  con- 
p^^^phM  sidering  us  you  might  learn  not  to  think  of  yourselves  above 
ofXhrS??*^  ^hat  which  has  been  written,'  and  that  you  may  cease  to  puff 
^^  yourselves  up  in  the  cause '  of  one  against  another*    For  who    7 

makes  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ?  and  how,  then,  canst  thou  boast,  as  if  thou  hadst  won  it  for 
thyself?    But  ye,  forsooth,  have  already  eaten  to  the  full  [of  spiritual     8 
food],  ye  are  already  rich,  ye  have  seated  yourselves  upon  your  throne, 
and  have  no  need  ^  of  me.    Would  that  you  were  indeed  enthroned,  that 
I  too  might  reign  with  you !    For,*  I  think,  Ood  has  set  forth  us  the     9 
Apostles  last  of  all,  like  criminals  condemned  to  die,  to  be  gazed  at  in  a 
theatre*  by  the  whole  world,  both  men  and  angels.    We  for  Christ's  10 
sake  are  fools,  while  you  are  wise  in  Ohrist ;  we  are  weak,  while  you 
are  strong;  you  are  honorable,  while  we  are  outcasts;  even  to  the  11 
present  hour  we  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  and  nakedness  and  stripes,  and 
have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  toil  with  our  own  hands ;  curses  we  12 
meet  with  blessings,  persecution  with  patience,  railings  with  good  words. 
We  have  been  made  as  it  were  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  the  ofiscouring  18 
of  all  things,  unto  this  day.     I  write  not  thus  to  reproach  you ;  but  as  a  14 
father  I  chide  the  children  whom  I  love.    For  though  you  may  have  ten  16 

^  "  His  praise."    The  error  in  A.  V.  was  *  Litendly,  beomue  we  have  been  made  a 

caused  by  not  observing  the  article.  diMtrieal    epeotade,     Ck>mpare    Heb.   z.   83. 

*  This  is  aQibignons ;  the  phrase  is  com-  The  spectacle  to  which  8t.  Paal  here  allades 
monlj  employed  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa>  was  common  in  those  times.  Criminals  con- 
ment ;  but  here  it  suits  better  with  the  con-  demned  to  death  wereezhibited  for  the  amuse- 
text  to  take  it  as  referring  to  the  preceding  ment  of  the  populace  on  the  arena  of  the 
remarks  of  8t.  Panl  himself.  amphitheatre,  and  forced  to  fight  with  wild 

'  St.  Paal  probably  means  "  in  the  caose  beasts,  or  to  slay  one  another  as  gladiators, 

of   yoar  party-leaders; ''  bat  speaks  with  in-  These  criminals  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of 

tentional  indistinctness.  the  spectacle  as  an  exciting  termination  to  the 

*  "  Without  us."  entertainment  (''set  forth  last  of  all").    80 

*  The  connection  is,  **  The  lot  of  an  Tertollian  paraphrases  the  passage  "  No$  Deiu 
Apostle  is  no  kingly  lot"  Apoitaloe  novimwtoe  eUgii  velui  bettiarioe." 
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thousand  guardians  ^  to  lead  jou  towards  the  school  of  Christ,  you  can 
have  but  one  father ;  and  it  was  I  who  begat  jou  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  bj  the 
hr  16  Olad-tidings  which  I  brought    I  beseech  you,  therefore,  become  follow- 
ers of  me. 

17  For  this  cause  I  hare  sent  to  you  Timotheus,  my  beloved  WMAtmor 
son,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  shall  put  you  in  S|?S32 
remembrance  of  my  ways  in  Ohrist,  as  I  teach  everywhere  IHoo^^^ 

18  in  all  the  churches.     Now  some  have  been  failed  with  arrogance,  sup- 

19  posing  that  I  am  not  coming  to  you.     But  I  shall  be  with  you  shortly, 
if  the  Lord  will ;  and  then  I  shall  learn,  not  the  word  of  these  boasters, 

20  but  their  might.    For  mighty  deeds,  not  empty  words,  are  the  tokens  of 

21  €k>d's  kingdom.    What  is  your  desire  ?    Must  I  come  to  you  with  the 
rod,  or  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  ? 

?.  1       It  is  reported  that  there  is  fornication  generally '  among  judmuA 

onuoliuMt- 

you,  and  such  fornication,  as  is  not  known*  even  among  taoupenoa. 
2  the  Heathen,  so  that  one  among  you  has  his  father's  wife.    And  you, 

forsooth,  have  been  puffed  up  when  you  should  have  mourned,  that 
8  the  doer  of  this  deed  might  be  put  away  firom  the  midst  of  you.    For 

me, — being  present  with  you  in  spirit,  although  absent  in  body, — I 

have  already  passed  sentence,  as  though  present,  on  him  who  has  done 
4  this  thing ;  [and  I  decree]  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  that 

you  convene  an  assembly,  and  when  you,  and  my  spirit  with  you,  are  gatb- 
6  ered  together,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  that  you  deliver 

over  to  Satan  ^  the  man  who  has  thus  sinned,  for  the  destruction  of  his 

fleshly  lusts,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

6  Unseemly  is  your  boasting ;  know  ye  not  that  ^^  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 

7  the  whole  lump  ? ''  *    Oast  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  you  may  be 
an  untainted  mass,  even  as  now  *  you  are  without  taint  of  leaven ;  for 

1  The  guarditm  dove  who  Ud  the  Md  to  *  This  ezpreitfam  appears  used  as  eqmra- 

&chool.    The  word  it  the  same  as  in  Gal.  ilL  leal  to  coMting  mU  of  the  Chunk:  cf.  1  Tim  L 

24.    See  the  note  there.  20.    From  the  foUowing  words  there  seems 

>  The  adTerb  seems  most  naturally  joined  also  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  Satan  is 

with  "  among  yon/'  hat  it  may  be  taken  with  the  author  of  bodily  disease.    Compare  2  Cor. 

"  reported  "  in  the  sense  of  "  vmvertaliy ;  **  so  zii.  7. 

Prof.    Stanley,  **  There  is  nothing  heard  of  *  The  same  proTerb  is  quoted  Gal.  y.  9. 

except  this."  *  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 

*  The  "  is  named  "  of  T.  B.  is  omitted  by  modem  commentators,  which  is  countenanced 

the  best  MSS. ;  "  is  heard  of/'  or  something  by  Chiysostom,  we  must  adhere  to  the  inter- 

equiyalent,  must  be  supplied.  pretation  which  oonsideii  these  words  as  wrif 
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oar  Paschal  Lamb  is  Christ,  who  was  slain  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  t.  8 
the  feast,  not  with  the  old  leaven,  nor  the  leaven  of  vice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  purity  and  truth. 

openAod  I  eiijoined  you  in  my  letter^  to  keep  no  company  with     9 

Sl^^^.     fornicators ;  not  that  you  should  utterly  for^o  all  intercourse  10 
tbttOiiiireh.     with  the  men  of  this  world  who  may  be  fornicators,  or  lasciv- 
ious, or  extortioners,  or  idolaters ;  for  so  you  would  need  to  go  utterly 
out  of  the  world.     But^  my  meaning  was,  that  you  should  keep  no  11 
company  with  any  man,  who,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Brother,  is  either 


ton  ftt  the  Paschal  seaaon,  and  anggested  by  it. 
The  words  lectven,  hmp,  Paachal  Lanh,  and 
feait,  all  agree  moat  natnrallj  with  this  yiew. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  St.  Paul  would  not 
address  the  Corinthians  as  engaged  in  a  feast 
which  he,  at  Ephesns,  was  celebrating;  be- 
canse  it  would  be  over  before  his  letter  could 
reach  them.  An j  one  who  has  ever  written  a 
birth-da  J  letter  to  a  friend  in  India  will  see 
the  weakness  of  this  objection.  It  has  also 
been  urged  that  he  would  not  address  a  mixed 
church  of  Jews  and  Gmitiles  as  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  a  Jewish  feast.  Those  who 
urge  this  objection  must  have  forgotten  that 
8t.  Paul  addresses  the  Qalatians  (undoubt- 
edly a  mixed  church)  as  if  they  had  all  been 
formerly  idolaters  (Gal.  It.  S)  ;  and  addresses 
the  Romans,  sometimes  as  if  they  were 
all  Jews  (Rom.  yii.  1),  sometimes  as  if  they 
were  Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  18).  If  we  take 
"  as  ye  are  unleavened "  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vious "  cast  out  the  old  leaven ; "  for  the  paa- 
sage  would  then  amount  to  saying,  **  Be  free 
from  leaven  (metaphorically)  as  you  are  fi«e 
from  leaven  (metaphorically) ; "  whereas,  on 
the  other  view,  St.  Paul  says,  '*  Be  free  from 
leaven  (metaphorically)  as  you  are  free  from 
leaven  (literally)."  There  seems  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  Gentile  Christians  joined 
with  the  Jewish  Christians  in  celebrating  the 
Paschal  feast  after  the  Jewish  manner,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  abstaining  from  leaven  in  the 
love-feasts.,  And  we  see  that  St.  Paul  still 
observed  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread  "  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  from  Acts  xx.  6.  Also, 
from  what  follows,  we  perceive  how  naturally 
this  greatest  of  Jewish  feasts  changed  into  the 
greatest  of  Christian  festivals. 

1  Literally, «/  wrote  to  ^ou  in  the  Utter;' 
28 


Til.  the  letter  whuA  I  kut  wrote,  or  the  letter  to 
wkieh  you  rtfir  m  jfomt  gaeigtoiii;  ^  ib»f  had 
probably  mentioned  their  perplexity  about  thia 
direction  in  it.  So  in  S  Cor.'vii.  S  the  present 
letter  (1  Cor.)  is  referred  to  in  the  same  phrase 
(/  grieved  you  in  the  letter).  There  are  two 
decisive  reasons  why  these  words  must  refer 
to  tLprwioue  letter,  not  to  the  letter  St  Fnol 
ia  actually  writing.  (1.)  No  such  direction 
as  "Keep  no  company  with  fornicators"  oo- 
curs  in  what  has  gone  before.  (8.)  If  St. 
Paul  had  meant  to  say  "  /  have  juet  written^* 
he  could  not  have  added  the  words  "  in  the 
letter,"  which  would  have  been  then  worse 
than  superfluous.  Prof.  Stanley  (who  has 
recently  supported  the  view  here  opposed) 
urges  that  die  aorist  might  be  used  of  the 
present  epistle  as  at  1  Cor.  ix.  15 ;  which  ia 
obviously  true.  He  also  uiges  that  "the 
letter"  may  sometimes  refer  to  the  preeoKt 
letter;  which  may  also  be  admitted  in  caaea 
where  the  letter  is  referred  toaea  whole  in  itt 
postscript ;  e.  g.  "  / Tertitu,whowrotethe  httet " 
(Bom.  xvi.  22).  '*  /  charge  you  that  the  letkr 
be  read"  (I  Thess.  v.  27).  "  When  the  letter 
hasbeenread  among  you,  cause  it  to  be  read  at 
Laodioea  "  (CoL  iv.  16).  But  none  of  these 
instances  gives  any  support  to  the  view  that 
a  writer  could  refer  to  his  own  words,  juiit 
uttered,  by  such  a  phrase  as  "I  wrote  to  yon 
in  the  letter."  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  these  words  refer  to  a  preceding 
letter,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  And 
this  view  receives  a  strong  confirmation  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul's  Corinthian  opponents 
(spoken  before  2  Cor.  was  written) :  *'  Hie  let- 
ters are  weighty,  &c"  (2  Cor.  x.  la) 

*  The  conjunction  here  seems  not  to  be  a 
partide  of  time,  but  of  connection. 
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a  fornicator,  or  a  wanton,^  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or 

an  extortioner ;  with  such  a  man,  I  say,  you  must  not  so  much  as  eat. 

T.12  For  what  need  have  I  to  judge  those  also  that  are  without  ?     Is  it 

IS  not  your  part  to  judge  those  that  are  within  ?    But  those  without  are 

for  God's  judgment.    ''  gtssm  amottgst  50ttrftelfaje8  St  8^  cust  tmt 

.     %  ihil  0m;'' 

rl  1      Can  there  be  any  of  you  who  dare  to  bring  their  private  ^^g^,^ 
differences  into  the  courts  of  law,  before  the  wicked,  and  not  S^^^"^ 
2  rather  bring  them  before  the  saints  ?  *    Know  ye  not  that  the  po«rta;  and 

*^  ^  Its  existence 

saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  and  if  the  world  is  subjected  to  SVS.^"*^^*^ 
8  your  judgment,  are  you  unfit  to  decide  the  most  trifling  matters  ?    Enow 

ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ?  how  much  more  the  affairs  of  this 
4  life  ?    If,  therefore,  you  have  disputes  to  settle  which  concern  the  affairs 

of  this  life,  giro  the  arbitration  of  them  to  the  very  least  esteemed  in 
6  your  Church.    I  speak  to  your  shame.    Can  it  be  that  amongst  you  there 

is  not  so  much  as  one  man  wise  enough  to  arbitrate  between  his  breth- 

6  ren,  but  must  brother  go  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  in  the  courts  of 

7  the  unbelierers  ?    Nay,  farther,  you  are  in  fault,  throughout,  in  having 
such  disputes  at  all.    Why  do  you  not  rather  submit  to  wrong?    Why 

8  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?    Nay,  you  are  yourselves 

9  wronging  and  defrauding,  and  that  your  brethren.    Know  ye  j^^  |g„^ 
not  that  wrong-doers  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  ?  eoniLtwtth 

traeChrte- 

Be  not  deceived — neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adul-  tiamty. 
10  terers,  nor  self-defilers,  nor  sodomites,  nor  robbers,  nor  wantons,^  nor 

1  The  Greek  word  has  the  meaning  of  o  *  Dent  xxiy.  7  (LXX.). 

oomeitpitomt  man  in  lome  passages  of  St  Paul's  <  It  should  be  lemembered  that  the  Greek 

writings.     Compare  Eph.  t.  5  (where  it  is  and   Boman    law  gaye  its  sanction  to  the 

coupled  with  yndeam),    8o  ^  corresponding  decision  pronounced  in  a   litigated  case  bj 

snbstantiTe,  in  St  Paul,  almost   inyariablj  aiUtrators   priratelj   chosen;    so   that   the 

means  laMcvricmnmi.     See  Eph.  ir.  19,  y.  8  Christians  might  obtain  a  just  decision  of 

(and  the  note),  and  Col.  iiL  5.     The  onlj  their  mutual  diffisrences  without  resorting  to 

places  where  the  word  is  used  by  St  Paul  in  the  Heathen  tribunals.    The  Jews  resident  in 

the  sense  ooMtoutiMSS  are  9  Cor.  ix.  5,  and  foreign  parts  were  accustomed  to  refer  their 

1  Thess.  ii.  5,  in  the  latter  of  which  passagea  disputes   to   Jewish   arbitrators.      Jooephus 

the  other  meaning  would  not  be  inadmissible.  (AnL  xiy.  10, 17)  giyes  a  decree  bj  which  the 

How  the  word  contracted  its  Pauline  meaning  Jews  at  Sardis  were  permitted  to  establish  a 

may  be  inferred  firom  the  similar  use  of  ctm-  **  private  court,"  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 

aqntcenee  in  English.    [Since  the  aboye  was  "  their  misunderstandings  with  one  another." 
first  published,  Pref.  Stanley  and  Pref.  JoweU  ^  Pwnom  fimt  So  otmaqmomee.    See  oota 

haye  both  expressed  their  concurrence  in  this  on  r.  U. 
rendering  of  the  word ;  see  note  in  this  yol- 
■roe  on  Eph.  y.  8.] 
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drunkards,  nor  railers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.    And  such  were  some  of  jou ;  but  you  have  washed  away  your  ?i  11 
stains,^  —  you  have  been  hallowed,  you  have  been  justified,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.' 

^^  All  things  are  lawful  for  me."  *    But  not  all  things  are  12 

Antinomiui 

^jjjl^     good  for  me*    Though  all  things  Bxe  inmy  power,  they  shall 
"'^*^*         not  bring  me  under  their  power.    "  Meat  is  for  the  belly,  and  18 
the  belly  for  meat,"  though  Gk>d  will  soon  put  an  end  to  both ;  but  the 
body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body ;  ^ 
and  as  Gk>d  raised  the  Lord  from  the  grave,  so  He  will  raise  us  also  by  14 
His  mighty  power.*     Enow  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  of  15 
Christ's  body  ?    Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Ohrist,  and  make  them 
the  members  of  an  harlot  ?    Gk)d  forbid.    Enow  ye  not,  that  he  who  16 
joins  himself  to  an  harlot  becomes  one  body  with  her  ?    For  it  is  said, 
''%g  tfaam  S^all  ht  ant  fles^/'*    But  he  who  joins  himself  to  the  17 
Lord,  becomes  one  spirit  with  Him.    Flee  fornication.    The  root  of  sin  18 
is  not  in  the  body,^  [but  in  the  soul ;]  yet  the  fornicator  sins  against  his 


1  Obeerre  that  the  Greek  verb  is  middle, 
not  passiTe,  as  in  A.  V. :  c£  Acts  zxii.  16. 
If  the  aorist  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense 
(of  which  we  can  nerer  be  sore  in  8t.  Paul), 
the  reference  is  to  the  time  of  their  first  eon- 
Tersion,  or  baptism. 

*  The  words  may  be  paraphrased  thns, 
''By  yonr  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesns, 
whose  name  yon  bear,  and  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit  of  oar  Ood." 

*  See  the  explanation  of  this  in  Ch.  XHL  ; 
and  compare  (for  the  tme  side  of  the  phrase) 
Gal.  T.  23,  "  Against  such  there  is  no  law/' 
Probably  St.  Paul  had  used  the  Teiy  words 
'*  All  things  are  lawful  (or  me''  in  this  tme 
sense,  and  the  immoral  party  at  Corinth  had 
caught  them  up,  and  used  them  as  their  watch- 
word. It  is  also  probable  that  this  feet  was 
mentioned  in  the  letter  which  St.  Paul  had 
just  reoeiTed  from  Corinth  (1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
Also  see  chap.  viiL  1  below.  From  what 
follows  it  is  erident  that  tiiese  Corinthian 
freethinkers  argued  that  the  existence  of  hodihf 
mppetitet  proved  the  lawfidness  of  their  grat\fir 


^  The  body  is  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be 


consecrated  by  His  indwelling  to  His  service; 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  is  for  the  body,  to  conse- 
crate it  by  dwdling  therein  in  the  person  of 
His  Spirit. 

*  St  Paul's  argument  here  is,  that  sins 
of  nnchastity,  though  bodily  acts,  yet  injure 
a  part  of  our  nature  (compare  the  phrase 
"spiritual  body,"  1  Cor.  zt.  44)  which  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  death,  and  winch  is  closely 
connected  with  our  moral  well-being.  And  it 
Is  a  foct  no  less  certain  than  mjrsterious,  that 
moral  and  spiritual  ruin  is  CMised  by  such 
sins ;  which  human  wisdom  (when  untaught 
hy  Rerelation)  hel4  to  be  actions  as  blameless 
as  eating  and  drinking. 

«  Gen.  iL  S4  (LXX.),  quoted  by  our  Lord, 
Matt.  xiz.  5. 

7  Literally,  "every  tin  which  a  man  commxU 
ia  without  (external  to)  the  body."  The  Corin- 
thian freethinkers  probably  used  this  argn- 
ment  also ,  and  perhaps  arailed  themselres  of 
our  Lord's  words,  Mark  rii.  IS :  "Do  ye  not 
perceive  that  whateoever  thing  from  without  enter* 
etk  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him,  becanrn  ii 
enterethnotintohieheartt"  Ac  (See  the  whole 
passage.) 
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n.19  own  body.    Enow  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

which  dwells  within  you,  which  ye  have  received  from  God  ?    And  you 

20  are  not  your  own,  for  you  were  bought  with  a  price.^    Glorify  God, 

therefore,  not  in  your  spirit  only,  but  in  your  body  also,  since  both  are 

ffis.' 

Tn.  1     As  to  the  questions  which  you  hare  asked  me  in  your  letter.  Answers  to 

QBCStlOBS 

2  this  is  my  answer.    It  is  good  for  a  man  to  remain  unmarried,  ypcenuag 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,'  let  every  man  have  his  own  ^ui^^lSSa 

8  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband.    Let  the  husband  oases «? 

'  *'  mixed  BMw 

live  in  the  intercourse  of  affection  with  his  wife,  and  likewise  ''■c*** 
4  the  wife  with  her  husband.    The  wife  has  not  dominion  over  her  own  body, 
but  the  husband  ;  and  so  also  the  husband  has  not  dominion  over  his  own 

6  body,  but  the  wife.  Do  not  separate  one  from  the  other,  unless  it  be  with 
mutual  consent  for  a  time,  that  you  may  give  yourselves  without  disturb- 
ance ^  to  prayer,  and  then  return  to  one  another,  lest,  through  your 

9  fleshly  passions,  Satan  should  tempt  you  to  sin.    Yet  this  I  say  by  way  of 

7  permission,  not  of  command.  Nevertheless  I  would  that  all  men  were  as 
I  myself  am ;  but  men  have  different  gifts  from  €k>d,  one  this,  another 

8  that.  But  to  the  unmarried  and  to  the  widows,  I  say  that  it  would  be 
good  for  them  if  they  should  remain  in  the  state  wherein  I  myself  also 

9  am ;  yet  if  they  are  incontinent,  let  them  marry ;  for  it  is  better  to  marry 

10  than  to  burA.    To  the  married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord  gives  commandment,^ 

11  that  the  wife  pari  not  from  her  husband ;  (but  if  she  be  abready  parted, 
let  her  remain  single,  or  else  be  reconciled  with  him ;)  and  also,  that  the 
husband  put  not  away  his  wife. 

12  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.  K  any  Brother  be  married  to 
an  imbelieving  wife,  let  him  not  put  her  away,  if  she  be  content  to  live 

IS  with  him ;  neither  let  a  believing  wife  put  away  an  unbelieving  husband 


1  The  price  is  the  blood  of  Christ    Conir  tnrerj  unmarried  person  would  be  liable  to  ipe 

pare  Acts  xz.  S8,  and  Col.  i.  14.  dal  temptation. 

*  The   latter  part  of  this  Terw,  tfaoagh  *  ''Fasting''  is  an  interpdadon,  not  foond 

not  in  the  best  MSS.,  yet  is  implied  hi  the  hi  the  best  MSS. 


*  This  commandment  is  recorded  Mark  x. 

'  The  plnral  in  the  Greek  perhaps  means      11»  12 :  Who&oever  ihaU  put  away  Att  wijk^  ami 

(as  Prof.  Stanley  takes  it)  "became  of  the  gen-      marry  another,  committeth  adultery  agahut  her, 

end  preoalence  ofjomication"  with  special  ref-      And  if  a  woman  thaUputaway  herhutband,  amd 

erence  to  the  proBigacj  of  Corinth,  where      he  married  to  another,  the  committeth  t 
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who  is  willing  to  live  with  her ;  for  the  unbelieving  husband  is  hallowed  viLl4 
by  union  with  his  believing  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  union  with 
her  believing  husband ;  for  otherwise  your  children  would  be  unclean,^ 
but  now  they  are  holy.    But  if  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  seeks  for  15 
separation,  let  them  be  separated ;  for  in  such  cases,  the  believing 
husband  or  wife  is  not  bound  to  remain  under  the  yoke.    But  the  call 
whereby  Qod  has  called '  us  is  a  call  of  peace.*    For  thou  who  art  the   10 
wife  of  an  unbeliever,  how  knowest  thou  whether  thou  mayest  save  thy 
husband  7  or  thou  who  art  the  husband,  whether  thou  mayest  save  thy 
wife? 
Qmienii  rale.      Only  ^  let  each  man  walk  in  the  same  path  which  God  allotted  17 

that  the  eon-  

▼eru  thoiiid   to  him,  whcreiu  the  Lord  has  called  him.    This  rule  I  give  in  18 

■ot  quit  tbal  '  ^ 

!?^^  t^  all  the  churches.    Thus,  if  any  man,  when  he  was  called/ 
eonTenion.    bore  the  mark  of  circumcision,  let  him  not  efbce  it ;  if  any 
man  was  uncircumcised  at  the  time  of  his  calling,  let  him  not  receive  cir- 
ciuncision.    Oircumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ^  but  Itl 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  GKkL    Let  each  abide  in  the  comiitiou  20 
wherein  he  was  called.    Wast  thou  in  slavery  at  the  time  of  thy  calling  ?  21 
Care  not  for  it.    Nay,  though  thou  have  power  to  gain  thy  freedom,* 
rather  make  use  of  thy  condition.    For  the  slave  who  has  been  called  in   22 
the  Lord  is  the  Lord's  freedman ;  and  so  also  the  freeman  who  has  been 
called  is  Christ's  slave.    He  has  bought  you  all ;  ^  beware  lest  you  make  28 
yourselves  the  slaves  of  man.*   Brethren,  in  the  state  wherein  he  was  24 
called,  let  each  abid<^  with  God. 

1  Tbe  u  n  ^iOnJlj,  " imdMUi,''  *  Tba  past  teoM    if    mistranslated   **%$ 

•iidi8iisedk^_  _...   4  miie,  to  denoto  thai  eedW  in  A.  V.  tlmraghont  this  cliiq>ter. 
which  is  b^fond  ik§  halhwed  pole  of  God's  peo-  *  The  Greek  here  is  ambigoons,  and  miglit 

«b '  *^*    ^tithesis  to  "  holj/'  which  was  ap>  be  so  rendered  as  to  give  directlj  opposite  pre- 

^^•tf  so  all  iDit^  iko  eonsecraied  limiti.     On  cepts;   hot  the  yersion   giren   in   the   text 

the  inferences  ftom  this  rene,  with  respect  to  (whidi   is   that  advocated   bj   Chrysostom^ 

infant  baptism,  see  Ch.  XIII.  Meyer,  and  De  Wette)  agrees  best  with  the 

*  This  verb,  in  St.  Panl's  writings,  means  order  of  the  Greek  words,  and  also  with  the 
''to  call  into  fUlowship  with  Christ;" "to  context.  Wemnst  remember, with  regard  to 
eall  fipom  the  unbelieving  V7orld  into  the  this  and  other  precepts  here  given,  that  they 
Chnrch."  were  given  under  the  immediate  anticipation 

*  The  infln^nce  is,  "  tiierefore  the  prof^  of  onr  Lord's  coming. 

sion  of  Christianity  ooght  not  to  lead  the  ^  There  is  a  change  here  in  the  Greek  ih>m 

believer  to  qnarrel  with  the  unbelieving  mem-  singnhir  to  plural    For  the  "  price,*' see  chiqi. 

bers  of  his  fiunily."  vi  20. 

*  Literally,  <m^,  as  God  aHotud  to  eodk,  om  *  Alluding  to  their  servile  adherence  ta 
4he  Lord  has  called  each,  so  lei  him  waUc  party  leaders.    Compare  S  Cor.  zi.  20. 
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OBAT.ZT 


▼iL25     Concerning  your  yir^  daughters  ^  I  have  no  command  from 


dNWt 


the  Lord,  but  I  give  mj  judgment,  as  one  who  has  been  moved  S!?|^^ 


dMfbms  tai 


26  by  the  Lord's  mercy'  to  be  faithful.    I  think,  then,  that  it  is 

27  good,  by  reason  of  the  present'  necessity,  for  all  to  be  unmarried/    Art 

28  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?  seek  not  separation ;  art  thou  free  ?  seek  not 
marriage ;  yet  if  thou  marry,  thou  sinnest  not.'  And  if  your  virgin  daugh- 
ters marry,  they  sin  not ;  but  the  married  will  have  sorrows  in  the  fiedi, 

29  and  these  I  would  spare  you.'  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
short ;  ^  that  henceforth  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 

SO  none,  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed 

81  not,  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing'  it ;  for  the  outward 

82  show  of  this  world  is  passing  away.'  But  I  would  have  you  free  from 
earthly  care.    The  cares  of  the  unmarried  man  are  fixed  upon  the  Lord, 

88  and  he  strives  to  please  the  Lord.    But  the  cares  of  the  husband  are 

84  fixed  upon  worldly  things,  striving  to  please  his  wife.    The  wife  also  has 

this  difierence^'  from  the  virgin  ;  the  cares  of  the  vii^in  are  fixed  upon 


1  We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  recent  infidel  writer  has  spoken 
of  this  passage  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofe  how  far  a  candid  and  aeate  mind  maj 
be  warped  by  a  strong  bias.  In  this  case  the 
desire  of  the  writer  is  to  disparage  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christianitj ;  and  he  brings  for- 
ward this  passage  to  proTe  his  case,  and 
blames  St.  Panl  because  he  assumes  these 
Ck>rinthian  daughters  to  be  disposable  in  mar- 
riage at  the  will  of  their  fiither;  as  if  anj 
other  assumption  had  been  possible  in  the 
ease  of  Greek  or  Jewish  daughters  in  that  age. 
We  must  suppose  that  this  writer  would  (on 
the  same  grounds)  require  a  modem  mission- 
ary to  Persia  to  preach  the  absolute  incom- 
patibility of  despotic  goremment  with  sound 
morality.  A  similar  ignorcUio  elenchi  runs 
through  all  his  remarks  upon  this  chapter. 

*  Ck>mpare  "  I  obtained  mercy/'  1  Tim.  i. 
IS. 

*  The  participle  here  can  only  mean  present. 
See  the  note  on  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  The  word  was 
mistranslated  in  this  passage  iq  the  first  edition. 

«  *«  So,"  namely  "  as  viigins." 

*  Literally,  though  thou  thalt  have  married, 
thou  hoMt  not  tinned;  the  aorist  used  for  the 
yerfoet,  as  constantly  by  St.  Paul. 


*  I  is  emphatic,  I,  if  you  JbUomed  wty  ai- 
vice ;  also  observe  the  present,  "  I  am  sparing 
yon  [by  this  adyice],"  or,  in  other  words, "  / 
would  spare yotu" 

7  We  adopt  Lachmann's  reading.  "  Tbo 
object  of  this  contraction  of  your  earthly  his 
is,  that  you  may  henceforth  set  your  afl^^u 
on  things  above." 

*  Literally,  the  verb  appears  to  mean  to  urn 
i9>,  as  distinguished  from  to  use.  Compaie  ix 
IS.  It  thus  acquired  the  sense  of  to  abuse,  ia 
which  it  is  sometimes  employed  by  Demos- 
thenes and  by  the  grammarians. 

*  Literally,  '*pasmng  by,"  fiitting  past,  like 
the  shadows  in  Plato's  Cavern  {Repub.  vii.  1), 
or  the  figures  in  some  moving  phantasms* 
goria. 

^  The  reading  of  T^achmann  makes  a  ood- 
siderable  diffisrence  in  the  translation,  which 
would  thus  run :  "The  husband  strives  to  pieast 
his  wife,  and  is  divided  [in  mind].  Both  the  un- 
married wife  [i.  e.  the  widow]  and  the  virgin  can 
Jbr  the  things  of  the  Lord,**  ^  This  reading 
gives  a  more  natural  sense  to  "  divided  "  {ct 
i.  IS,  so  Stanley) ;  but  on  Uie  other  hand,  tbi 
use  of  "  unmarried  wife  "  for  widow  is  unpreoe 
dented;  and  in  this  very  chapter  (verse  8| 
the  word  widows  is  opposed  to  unmarried. 
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the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  but  the  cares 
of  the  wife  are  fixed  upon  worldly  things,  striving  to  please  her  husband. 
Now  this  I  say  for  your  own  profit ;  not  that  I  may  entangle  you  in  aviLSft 
snare ;  but  that  I  may  help  you  to  serre  the  Lord  with  a  seemly  and 
undivided  service.    But  if  any  man  think  that  he  is  treating  his  virgin  86 
daughter  in  an  unseemly  manner,  by  leaving  her  unmarried  beyond  the 
flower  of  her  age,  and  if  need  so  require,  let  him  act  according  to  his  will ; 
he  may  do  so  without  sin ;  let  them^  marry.    But  he  who  is  firm  in  his  87 
resolve,  and  is  not  constrained  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  has  the  power 
of  carrying  out  his  will,  and  has  determined  to  keep  her  immarried,  does 
well.    Thus  he  who  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  does  well,  but  he  who  38 
gives  her  not  in  marriage  does  better. 

jgg^rrtMgeor        ^®  ^^^  ^^  bound  by  the  law  of  wedlock  so  long  as  her  89 
widowi.         husband  lives ;  but  after  his  death  she  is  free  to  marry  whom 
she  will,  provided  that  she  choose  one  of  the  brethren '  in  the  Lord.    Yet  49 
she  is  happier  if  she  remain  a  widow,  in  my  judgment ;  and  I  think  that 
I,  no  less '  than  others,  have  the  Spirit  of  Gbd. 

ABfwerto  ^^  ^  ^^  mcats  which  have  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  weviiLl 

2n^4'™^   know  —  (for  ^<  we  all  have  knowledge ; ''  ^  but   knowledge 
'^^*  pufis  up,  while  love  builds.    If  any  man  prides  himself  on  his    2 

knowledge,  he  knows  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know ;  but  whosoever     8 
loves  Qodj  of  him  Ood  hath  knowledge)* —  as  to  eating  the  meats  sacri-    4 
ficed  to  idols,  we  know  (I  say)  that  an  idol  has  no  true  being,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  Gbd  but  one.    For  though  there  be  some  who  are  called     5 
gods,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  and  though  men  worship  many  gods 
and  many  lords,  yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  €k)d,  the  Father,  firom  whom     6 
are  all  things,  and  we  for  Him ;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  aU  things,  and  we  by  Him.*    But "  all "  have  not  this  "  knowledge ; "     T 

^  "  Them,"  Tiz.  the  daughter  and  the  suitor.  *  That  is,  Ocd  acbio&oledffe$  kirn ;  compare 

s  literally,  provided  it  be  in  the  Lord,  Gal.  iv.  9. 

•  The  "also  "in  "I  also  "has  this  meaning.  •  That  is,  £y  tcAom  <^  Kfe  of  aR  things,  amd 

^  It  is  necessary,  for  the  understanding  of  owrltfeaho,  i$  originated  and  suttained.    So  Col. 

this  Epistle,  that  we  should  remember  that  it  i  16 :  "  By  Him  and  for  Him  were  all  created, 

is  an  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  the  Co-  and  in  J^m  all  things  subsist ; "  where  it 

rinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  Tii.  1),  and  therefore  should  be  remarked  that  the  "for  Him"  is 

constantly  alludes  to  topics  in  that  letter.    It  predicated  of  the  Son,  as  in  the  present  passage 

seems  probable,  from  the  way  in  which  they  of  the  Father.    Both  passages  show  how  ftilly 

are  introduced,  that  these  words, "  We  all  have  St  Paul  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  A&yot, 
knowledge,",  are  quoted  from  that  letter. 
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on  the  contrarj,  there  are  some  who  still  have  a  conscientious  fear  of  the 

idol,  and  think  the  meat  an  idolatrous  sacrifice,  so  that,  if  they  eat  it, 

Tiii.8  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled.    Now  our  food  cannot  change  our 

place  in  God's  sight ;  with  Him  we  gain  nothing  by  eating,  nor  lose  bj 

9  not  eating.    But  beware  lest,  perchance,  this  exercise  of  jour  rights  ^ 

10  should  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.  For  if  one  of  them  see 
thee,  who  boastest  of  thy  knowledge,'  feasting  in  an  idol's  temple,  will 
not  he  be  encouraged  to  eat  the  meat  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  notwithstanding 

11  the  weakness  of  his  conscience  ? '    And  thus,  through  thy  knowledge, 

12  will  thy  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died.  Nay,  when  you 
sin  thus  against  your  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  you 

18  sin  against  Ohrist      Wherefore,  if  my  food  cast  a  stumbling-block  in 
my  brother's  path,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stands,  lest  thereby 
I  cause  my  brother's  fall.* 
b  1      Is  it  denied  that  I  am  an  Apostle  ?    Is  it  denied  that  I 

am  free  from  man's  authority  ?  •    It  is  denied  that  I  have  {hJ^JStSb 
2  seen  Jesus*  our  Lord  ?    Is  it  denied  that  you  are  the  fruits  of  u!jii£h^ 


my  labor  in  the  Lord  ?    If  to  others  I  am  no  apostle,  yet  at  andezpiatait 

•'  *^  '  "^  hl«  reiian€i*> 

least  I  am  such  to  you ;  for  you  are  yourselres  the  seal  which  Slrthe  A^Mtk 
8  stamps  the  reality  of  my  apostleship,  in  the  Lord ;  this  is  my     p^^^"^*^- 
4  answer  to  those  who  question  my  authority.    Do  they  deny  my  right  to 
6  lie  maintained  ^  [by  my  converts]  ?    Do  they  deny  my  right  to  carry  a 

believing  wife  with  me  on  my  journeys,  like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and 
0  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,*  and  Oephas  7    Or  io  ih(«-  tliink  that  I  and 

1  '«This  liber^  of  yours.''    Ohu&nt  again  •  Ltoeralljr,  wiU  mi  tU  cmtciemeB  of  Hm, 
tlM  reference  to  the  langoage  of  the  aelf-etyled  ikmtgk  ht  ii  weak,  be,  ^ 
Pauline  party  at   Corinth.     Compare  "all  *  The  whole  of  this  eighth  chapter  ii  peril- 
things  are  lawfitl  ibr  me"  (vi  19).    The  do-  Id  to  Bom.  xiv. 

crees  of  the  "Connoil  of  Jemsalem"  might  *  ''Free."    Compare  totm  19  and  Gal L 1. 

seem  to  haye  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  "  an  Apostle  not  of  men." 

discussed  by  St.  Paul  in  this  passage;  but  ha  *  "  Christ"  here  is  OTiitted  by  tiie  bat 

does  not  refer  to  them  as  deciding  the  points  M8S. 

in  dispute,  either  here  or  elsewhere.    Probably  ^  This  was  a  point  mnch  insisted  on  bj 

the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  decrees  were  the  Jndaiaers  (see  2  Cor.  zii.  18-16).    Thej 

meant  only  to  be  of  temporary  application;  argned  that  St.  Paol,  by  not  araillng  himself 

and  in  theh:  terms  they  applied  originally  only  of  this  undoubted  apostolic  right,  betrayed  his 

to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilida  (see  Acts  own   consciousness   that   he  was    no    tras 

XT.  33 ;  also  Chap.  VH.).  Apostle. 

^  Literally,  (^^wMesfor^lnoiobtl^;  in  alia-  '  "The  brothers  of  the  Lord."    It  is  s 

sion  to  the  nrevious  "  We  aU  have  knowl-  Tery  doubtftil  question  whether  these  were  ths 

edge.'  sons  of  our  Lord's  mother's  sister,  tIs.  tbi 
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Barnabas  alone  have  no  right  to  be  maintained^  except  by  the  labor  of 
our  own  hands  ?    What  soldier  ^  ever  serves  at  his  private  cost  ?    What  ix.  7 
husbandman  plants  a  vineyard  without  sharing  in  its  fruit?     What 
dhepherd  tends  a  flock  without  partaking  of  their  milk  ?    Say  I  this  on     8 
Man's  judgment  only,  or  says  not  the  Law  the  same  ?    Yea,  in  the  Law     9 
of  Moses  it  is  written,  "  8)^0tt  s^alt  not  mnjjle  t^t  0f  iHjvd  trtabtt|f 

axd  m^t  taxn" '    Is  it  for  oxen  that  God  is  caring,  or  speaks  He  alto-  10 
gether  for  our  sake  ?    For  our  sake,  doubtless,  it  was  written ;  because 
the  ploughman  ought  to  plough,  and  the  thresher  to  thresh,  with  hope  to 
share  in  the  produce  of  his  toil.    If  I  have  sown  for  you  the  seed  of  11 
spiritual  gifts,  would  it  be  much  if  I  were  to  reap  some  harvest  firom 
your  carnal  gifts  ?    If  others  share  this  right  over  you,  how  much  more  12 
should  I  ?    Yet  I  have  not  used  my  right,  but  forego  every  claim,*  lest  I 
should  by  any  means  hinder  the  course  of  Christ's  Olad-tidings.    Elnow  18 
ye  not  that  they  *  who  perform  the  service  of  the  temple  live  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  temple,  and  they  who  minister  at  the  altar  share  with  it 
in  the  sacrifices  ?    So  also  the  Lord  commanded  *  those  who  publish  the  14 
Glad-tidings,  to  be  maintained  thereby.    But  I  have  not  exercised  any  of  16 
these  rights,  nor  do  I  write*  this  that  it  may  be  practised  in  my  own 
case.     For  I  had  rather  die  than  suffer  any  man  to  make  void  my 
boasting.    For,  although  I  proclaim  the  Glad-tidings,  yet  this  gives  me  16 
no  ground  of  boasting ;  for  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  order  of  my  ^ 
Master.    Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  proclaim  it  not.    For  were  my  service  of  17 
my  own  free  choice,  I  might  claim  wages  to  reward  my  labor ;  but  since 
I  serve  by  compulsion,  I  am  a  slave  intrusted  with  a  stewardship.*    What, 
then,  is  my  wage  ?    It  is  to  make  the  Glad-tidings  free  of  cost  where  I  18 

Apostles  James  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Al-  *  (Matt  z.  9, 10.)    PnmdM  nmJthet  gold  not 

1^08  (Luke  tL  15,  16)  (for  oqumiis  were  nimr  mr  ImiM  in  yom  pwnei^  nor  9cnp  Jor  ifo^r 

ealled  hroUun),  or  whether  thej  were  sons  of  jowmey,  neUhtr  tw  eoato,  neither  ihoeo,  nor  jf«C 

Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  actually  eons  ataveo :  fir  the  workm&n  i$  worihif  of  hit  moat, 
of  the  mother  of  oar  Lord.  *  The  aorist  is  the  epistolary  tense.    There 

1  He  means  to  say  that,  to  have  this  right  is  considerable  difierenoe  of  reading  in  this 

of  maintenance,  a  man  need  be  no  Apostle.  Terse,  bnt  not  materially  affecting  the  sense. 

*  Deal.  xxT.  4  (LXX.),  qnoted  also  1  Tim.  ^  **  Necessity  "  here  is  the  compalsion  ez> 

r.  IS.  erdsed  by  a  master  OTer  a  slare.     In  calling 

^  The  proper  meaning  of  the  Terb  nsed  his  service  compaUoiy,  St.  Paal  refers  to  the 

here  is  to  hold  oeA  againtt,  as  a  fortress  against  miracaloas  character  of  his  conTersion. 
■ssaolt,  or  ice  against  snperincambent  weight  '  This  "  stewardship  "  consistedln  dispeat- 

Compare  xiiL  7,  and  1  Thess.  iiL  I.  ing  his  Master's  goods  to  his  fellow-slaTea. 

«  Nnmbers  ^ii.  and  Deat.  xriiL  See  ir.  1,  2. 
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ix.l9carrj  it,  that  I  may  forego  my  right  as  an  Evangelist.^    Therefore, 

20  although  free  from  the  authority  of  all  men,  I  made  myself  the  slave  of 
all,  that  I  might  gain '  the  most.  To  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I 
might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  those  uilder  the  law,  as  though  I  were  under  the 
law  (not  that  I  was  myself  subject  to  the  law),'  that  I  might  gain  those 

21  under  the  law ;  to  those  without  the  law,*  as  one  without  the  law  (not 
that  I  was  without  law  before  Gk>d,  but  under  the  law  of  Christ),  that  I 

22  might  gain  those  who  were  without  the  law.  To  the  weak,  I  became 
weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak.    I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men, 

28  that  by  all  means  I  might  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
Olad-tidings,  that  I  myself  may  share  therein  with  those  who  hear  me. 

24  Know  ye  not  that  in  the  races  of  the  stadium,  though  all  run,  yet  but 

25  one  can  win  the  price  ?  —  (so  run  that  you  may  win)  —  and  every  man 
who  strives  in  the  matches  trains  himself  by  all  manner  of  self-restraint* 
Yet  they  do  it  to  win  a  fading  crown,*  —  we,  a  crown  that  cannot  £ade. 

26  I,  therefore,  run  not  like  the  racer  who  is  uncertain  of  his  goal ;  I  fight, 

27  not  as  the  pugilist  who  strikes  out  against  the  air; ^  but  I  bruise*  my 
body  and  force  it  into  bondage  ;  lest,  perchance,  having  called  others  to 
the  contest,'  I  should  myself  fail  shamefully  of  the  prize. 

xl      Por^®  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  our  He  agate  _ 
forefathers  all  were  guarded  by  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  safely  2i{S£!ltiLBo. 
2  through  the  sea.    And  all,  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea,  were  «campiei  of 

thepunlsli- 

8  baptized  unto  Moses.    And  all  of  them  alike  ate  the  same  2S^£2f* 
4  spiritual  food ;  and  all  drank  of  the  same  spiritual  stream ;  for  ^^ 

^  Literallj,  that  I  mag  not  JuRy  me.    See  *  This  was  the  crown  made  of  the  Imym 

note  on  vii.  31.    The  perplezitj  which  com-  of  the  pine,  groTes  of  which  sanonnded  the 

mentatora  have  found  in  this  passage  is  partly  Isthmian  Stadium :  the  same  tree  still  grows 

due  to  the  construction  of  the  Qreek,  but  prin-  plentifuUj  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.    It  ww 

dpallj  to  the  oxymoron ;   St.  Paul  Tirtually  the    prixe    of    the    great   Isthmian   gamea. 

says  that  his  wage  is  the  refiual  of  wages.    The  Throughout  the  passage,  St.  Paul  alludes  tm 

passage  may  be  literally  rendered,  "  It  is,  thai  these  contests,  which  were  so  dear  to  the  prid« 

/  should,  whiU  Eixmgdmng,  mahe  the  Evangei  and  patriotism  of  the  Corinthians.    Compare 

free  of  cost,  that  I  mag  notfitUg  ass  mg  right  asan  also  S  Tim.  ii.  5.    And  see  the  beginning  o^ 

Evangelist."  Ch.  XX.  on  the  same  subject 

*  " Gahi "  alludes  to  " wage."    The  souls  ?  Literally,  Trunasone  not  tmeertHM  [^cAa 
whom  he  gained  were  his  wage.  goal] :  Ifght  as  em  not  striking  the  otr. 

*  The  best  MSS.  here  insert  a  danse  which  '  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  pogilie* 
IS  not  in  the  Textus  Receptus.  tic  term  which  the  Apostle  here  employs. 

^  For  **  without   law "  in   the   sense   of  *  «  As  a  herald."    See  the  second  note  ob 

"  hoathen,"  compare  Rom.  ii.  19.  Ch.  XX. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  soTere  training  ^  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  is  *'  for.* 
required,  see  notes  at  the  beginning  of  Ch.  XX.  The  connection  with  what  precedes  is  the  po» 
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ihey  drank  from  the  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them ; '  but  that  rock 
was  Christ    Yet  most  of  them  lost  Qod^B  favor,  yea,  they  were  struck  z.5 
down  and  perished  in  the  wilderness.    Now,  these  things  were  shadows     6 
of  our  own  case,  that  we  might  learn  not  to  lust  after  evil,  as  they  lusted.^ 
Nor  be  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them ;  as  it  is  written,  —  "  8/^t  pt0-     7 

pie  Bvd  bofam  ia  mt  anb  trrink,  anb  tont  up  ia  plas**" '   Neither  let    8 

us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in  one  day 
three  and  twenty  thousand.*     Neither  let  us  try  the  long-suffering  of    9 
Christ,  as  did  some  of  them,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  serpents.*    Nor  10 
murmur  as  some  of  them  murmured,  and  were  slain  by  the  destroyer.* 
Now  all  these  things  befell  them  as  shadows  of  things  to  come ;  and  they  11 
were  written  for  our  warning,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come.'' 
Wherefore,  let  him  who  thinks  that  he  stands  firm,  beware  lest  he  fall.   12 
No  trial  has  come  upon  you  beyond  man's  power  to  bear ;  and  Ood  is  faith-  18 
ful  to  His  promises,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tried  beyond  your 
strength,  but  will  with  every  trial  provide  the  way  of  escape,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  sustain  it. 

25JJ"2u  fS  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry.  I  speak  as  to  14 
wJutfy.^***  T^^^  of  understanding;*  use  your  own  judgment  upon  my  15 
words.  When  we  drink  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  are  we  not  16 
all  partakers  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  When  we  break  the  bread,  are  we 
not  all  partakers  in  the  body  of  Christ?  *  For  as  the  bread  is  one,  so  we,  17 
the  many,  are  one  body ;  for  of  that  one  bread  we  all  partake.    If  you   18 

tibili^  of  fiulare  eren  in  tiiOM  who  bad  ro-  *  See  Nnmben  ztL  41.    The  mnnniiriiig 

oeired  the  greatest  adTantages.  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Apostle  is  com- 

1  St.  Paol's  meaning  is,  that,  nnder  the  pared  to  the  mnrmuring  of  Eorah   against 

allegorical  representation  of  the  Manna,  the 


Water  and  the  Rock    are    shadowed    forth  ^  The  coming  of  Christ  was  "  the  end  of 

spiritual  realities  :  for  the  Rock  is  Christ,  the  the  ages,"  t.  e.  the  commencement  of  a  new 

onljT  source  of  living  water  (John  iT.)»  and  the  period  of  the  world's  existence.     So  nearly 

Manna  also  is  Christ,  the  tme  tnread  from  the  same  phrase  is  nsed  Heb.  ix.  S6.    A  simi- 

Heaven  (John  Ti.).     For  the  Rabbinical  tradi-  lar  expression  occurs  five  times  in  St  Matthew, 

tions  about  the  rock,  see  Schottgen ;  and  on  the  signifying  the  coming  of  Ckritt  to  judgment 
whole  Terse,  see  Prof.  Stanley's  excellent  note.  "  "  Wise   men,"  the  character  peculiariy 

'  Vis.  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  affected  by  the  Corinthians.    The  word  is  per- 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  6  (LXX.).  haps  nsed  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  as  at  1 

*  Numbers  xxr.  9,  where  twenty-four  thou-  Cor.  iv.  10,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  19. 

•and  is  the  number  given.    See  the  ranuu^  *  Literally,  The  ciq>  of  bleseing  which  we  bleu, 

oa  p.  157,  n.  9,  on  the  speech  al  Antioch,  and  ia  it  not  a  common  partidpatum  in  the  blood  of 

also  the  note  on  Gal.  iii.  17.  ChriAi    71^  bread  which  we  break,  i$  it  not  m 

*  Numbers  xxi.  6.  common  participation  in  the  bodg  ofChritltf 
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look  to  the  carnal  Israel,  do  jofi  not  see  that  those  who  eat  of  the  sacri- 

X.19  fices  are  in  partnership  with  the  altar  ?    What  would  I  say  then  ?  that  an 

idol  has  an  j  real  being  ?  or  that  meat  ofiered  to  an  idol  is  really  changed 

20  thereby  ?    Not  so ;  but  I  say,  that  when  the  heathen  offer  their  sacrifices, 

'*  ilgtji  sanifift  to  benums,  anir  not  ia  (Sob ; "  *  and  I  would  not  have 

21  you  become  partners '  with  the  demons.  You  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons ;  you  cannot  eat  at  the  table  of  the 

22  Lord,  and  at  the  table  of  demons.  Would  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jett 
ousy  ?    Are  we  stronger  than  He  ? 

28       ^^  All  things  are  lawful,''  *  but  not  all  things  are  expedient ;  iner  nut 

deny  f*ifBi 

**  all  things  are  lawful,"  but  not  all  tilings  build  up  the  church.  JJ^^J^ 

24  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  his  neighbor's  good  £[^'2^ 

25  Whatever  is  sold  in  the  market,  you  may  eat,  nor  need  you  •d^d 

26  ask  for  conscience'  sake  whence  it  came :  '^  jfor  iHjt  ltwA\l  IS  ttnoumL 

27  t^e  If  orb's,  anb  Ij^je  &IlUSS  t^trtof/'  *  And  if  any  unbeliever  invitei 
you  to  a  feast,  and  you  are  disposed  to  go,  eat  of  all  that  is  set  before  you, 

28  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake ;  but  if  any  one  should  say  to  yon, 
^^  This  has  been  o£fered  to  an  idol,"  eat  not  of  that  dish,  for  the  sake  of 

29  him  who  pointed  it  out,  and  for  the  sake  of  conscience.*  Thy  neighbor's 
conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own  ;  for  [thou  mayest  truly  say]  ^^  why  is 

80  my  freedom  condenmed  by  the  conscience  of  another  ?  and  if  I  thank- 
fully partake,  why  am  I  called  a  sinner  for  that  whicdi  I  eat  with  thanks- 
giving?"* 

81  Therefore,  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  you  do,  do  all  for 

82  the  glory  of  Gk>d.^    Give  no  cause  of  stumbling,  either  to  Jews  or  Gen- 
88  tiles,  or  to  the  Church  of  God.    For  so  I  also  strive  to  please  all  men  m 

all  tilings,  not  seeking  my  own  good,  but  the  good  of  all,*  that  they  may 
kI  1  be  saved.    I  beseech  you  follow  my  example,  as  I  follow  the  example 
of  Christ. 

1  Deot.   xxzii.  17:   "The^  Mcrificed  to  «  Psalm zziy.  1  (LXX). 

demons,  not  to  Qod"  (VXX),  *  Tbo  repeated  qnotadon  is  omitted  in  tfas 

>  This  is  addressed  to  those  who  were  ia  best  MS8. 
the  liabit  of  accepting  inTitations  to  feasts  cele-  *  Compare  Rom.  xir.  16 :  "  Let  not  your 
brated  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  "  ^t-  good  be  eril  spoken  of."    Here,  again,  the  hj- 
ting  in  the  idol's  temple  "  (riii.  10).    These  potheeis  that  St  Paul  is  quoting  ftom  the  let- 
feasts  were,  in  fact,  acts  of  idolatrous  worship ;  ter  of  the  Corinthians  removes  all  difflcnltj. 
the  wine  was  poured  in  libation  to  the  gods  ^  i.  e.  that  the  ghry  of  Ood  wu^  be  mamfititi 
{"  the  cup  of  demons,"  v.  91 ),  and  the  feast  $o  awn. 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  gods.  '  The  phrase  denotes  not  aMiqr,  but  db 

*  See  ri.  IS  and  note.  ffomf,  the  whoU  man  of  mankind, 
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SSTiSJS  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that '  "you  are  always  mindful  ofxi.2 

•p^v^?         my  teaching,  and  keep  unchanged  the  rules  which  I  delivered 

unveiled  in 

mJ^'  b-     ^  you."     But  I  would  have  you  know  that  Christ  is  the     8 
lie  wonhip.       Yxes^  of  cvcry  man,  and  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman, 
as  Gtod  is  the  head  of  Christ.    If  a  man  should  pray  or  prophesy  in  the     4 
congregation  with  a  veil  over  his  head,  he  would  bring  shame  upon  his 
head*  [by  wearing  the  token  of  subjection].    But  if  a  woman  prays  or     5 
prophesies  with  her  head  unveiled,  she  brings  shame  upon  her  head,  as 
much  as  she  that  is  shaven.     I  say,  if  she  cast  off  her  veil,  let  her  shave     6 
her  head  at  once ;    but  if  it  is  shameful  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or 
shaven,  let  her  keep  a  veil  upon  her  head.*    For  a  man  ought  not  to  veil     7 
his  head,  since  he  is  the  likeness  of  God,  and  the  manifestation  of  God's 
glory.    But  the  woman's  part  is  to  manifest  her  husband's  glory.     For     8 
the  man  was  not  made  from  the  woman,  but  the  woman  from  the  man. 
Nor  was  the  man  created  for  the  sake  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for     9 
the  sake  of  the  man.    Therefore,  the  woman  ought  to  wear  a  sign  *  of  10 
subjection  upon  her  head,  because  of  the  angels.'    Nevertheless,  in  their  11 
fellowship  with  the  Lord,  man  and  woman  may  not  be  separated  the  one 
from  the  other.*     For  as  woman  was  made  from  man,  so  is  man  also  12 
borne  by  woman ;  and  all  things  spring  from  God.    Judge  of  this  matter  18 
by  your  own  feeling.    Is  it  seemly  for  a  woman  to  offer  prayers  to  God 
unveiled  ?     Or  does  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you  that  long  hair  is  14 
a  disgrace  to  a  man,  but  a  glory  to  a  woman  ?   for  her  hair  has  been  15 

'  This  statement  was  probably  made  in  the  *  The  word  is  often  used  for  the  cUAninion 

letter  sent  by  the  Corinthian  Church  to  St  exercised  by  those  in  lawful  authority  over  their 

Paul.  subordinates  (see  Luke  viL  8.)    Here  it  is  used 

*  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Tal-  to  signify  the  sign  of  that  dominion, 

lith  which  the  Jews  put  over  their  heads  when  *  The  meaning  of  this  very  difficult  ezpres- 

they  enter  their  synagogues  (see  p.  154)  was  sion  seems  to  be  as  follows: — The  angels  are 

in  the  apostolic  age  removed  by  them  when  sent  as  ministering  servants  to  attend  upon 

they  officiated  in  the  public  worship.     Other-  Christians,  and  are  especially  present  when  the 

wise  St.  Paul  could  not,   while  writing  to  a  church  assembles  for  public  worship ;  and  they 

church  containing  so  many  bom  Jews  as  the  would  be  offended  by  any  violation  of  decency 

Corinthian,  assume  it  as  evidently  disgraceful  or  order.     For  other  explanations,  and  a  full 

to  a  man  to  officiate  in  the  congregation  with  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 

veiled  head.    It  is  true  that  tlie  Greek  practice  to  Prof.  Stanley's  note, 

was  to  keep  the  head  uncovered  at  their  reli-  *  In  their  relation  to  Christ,  man  and  woman 

gious  rites  (as  Grotius  and  Wetstein  have  re-  are  not  to  be  severed  the  one  from  the  other. 

markedX  but  this  custom  would  not  have  af-  Compare  Gal.  iil  28.    St  Paul  means  to  say 

iected  the  Corinthian  synagogue,  nor  have  in-  that  the  distinction  between  the  sexes  is  one 

fluenced  the  feelings  of  its  members.  which  only  belongs  to  this  life. 

'  For  the  character  of  this  veil  (or  hood),  see  ^^  ^r^^]r^ 
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jd.16  given  her  for  a  veil  But  if  any  one  thinks  to  be  contentious  in  de- 
fence of  such  a  custom,  let  him  know  that  it  is  disallowed  by  me,*  and 
by  all  the  Churches  of  Qod. 

17  [I  said  that  I  praised  you,  for  keeping  the  rules  which  oenOTraon 
were  delivered  to  you]  ;  but  while  I  give  you  this  command-  ^mtjt^b 
ment  I  praise  you  not ;  your  solemn  assemblies  are  for  evil  ^"* 

18  rather  than  for  good.  For  first,  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions  among 
you  when  your  congregation  assembles;   and  this  I  partly  believe. 

19  For  there  must  needs  be  not  divisions  only,'  but  also  adverse  sects  among 

20  you,  that  so  the  good  may  be  tested  and  made  known.    Moreover,'  when 

21  you  assemble  yourselves  together,  it  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for 
each  begins  to  eat  [what  he  has  brought  for]  his  own  supper,  before 
any  thing  has  been  given  to  others :  and  while  some  are  hungry,  others 

22  are  drunken.^  Have  you,  then,  no  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ?  or  do  you 
come  to  show  contempt  for  the  congregation  of  God's  people,  and  to 
shame  the  poor  ?  *    What  can  I  say  to  you  ?    Shall  I  praise  you  in  this  T 

28  I  praise  you  not.  For  I  myself*  received  firom  the  Lord  that  which  I 
delivered  to  yott,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  when  He  was  be- 

24  trayed,  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it,  and 
said — ^^  Takej  eat;  thi$  %$  my  body^  which  %$  broken  far  you:  thii  do  m 

25  remembrance  of  me^  Li  the  same  manner  also.  He  took  the  cup  after 
supper,  saying,  ^<  Thu  cup  i$  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  thie  do  ye, 

26  a$  often  a$  ye  drink  itj  in  remembranae  of  meJ^  For  as  often  as  you  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  you  openly  show  forth  the  Lord's  death 

27  until  He  shall  come  again.  Therefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or 
drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily  shall  be  guilty  of  profSeuiing 

28  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.    But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so 

29  let  him  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup.  For  he  who  eats  and 
drinks  of  it  unworthily  eats  and  drinks  judgment  against  himsftlf,  not 


1  UtendljT,  that  nedker  I,mortk$  ekurckm  ff  entettalnmeiit  of  frequent  oocurrenoa 

OodfOdmit^ntekaeialom.  the  Greeks,  and   known    by  the  name  of 

s  «  There  most  be  al$o,  Ac"  ipavoc. 

*  The  second  sntject  of  reboke  is  intro-  •  Literally,  Tkom  wko  horn  ml  km$m  It 

duoed  here.  eai  in,  and  who  therefore  ooght  to  ha^e  rt» 

^  For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  Chap.  oeiTed  their  portion  at  the  k>?e-feasti  fims 

Xm.    It  should  be  observed  that  a  common  their  wealthier  brethren, 

meal,  to  which  each  of  the  guests  contributed  *  The  "  I"  is  emphatic, 
his  own  share  of  the  provisions,  was  a  form  of 
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duly  judging  of  the  Lord's  body.*    For  this  cause  many  of  you  are  weak3d.30 
and  sickly,  and  many  sleep.    For  if  we  had  duly  judged  ourselyes,  we  81 
should  not  have  been  judged.    But  now  that  we  are  judged,  we  are  82 
chastened  by  the  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  together  with  the 
world.    Therefore,  my  brethren,  when  you  are  assembling  to  eat,  wait  for  83 
one  another ;  and  if  any  one  is  hungry,  let  him  eat  at  home,  lest  your  84 
meetings  should  bring  judgment  upon  you.    ^The  other  matters  I  will  set 
in  order  when  I  come. 

On  the  Spirit-      Concerning  those  who  exercise'  Spiritual  Gifts,  brethren,  Ixu.  1 
nai  Gifts.       vould  uot  havo  you  ignorant.    You  know  that  in  the  days     2 
of  your  heathenism  you  were  blindly'  led  astray  to  worship  dumb  and 
senseless  idols  [by  those  who  pretended  to  gifts  from  heaven].    This,     8 
therefore,  I  call  to  your  remembrance ;  that  no  man  who  is  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  can  say  ^^  Jesus  is  accursed ; ''  and  no  man  can  say 
^^  Jesus  is  the  Lord,"  unless  he  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.*    More-    4 
over,  there  are  varieties  of  Gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit  gives  them  all ;  and 
[they  are  given  for]  various  ministrations,  but  all  to  serve  the  same     5 
Lord ;  and  the  working  whereby  they  are  wrought  is  various,  but  all    6 
are  wrought  in  all  by  the  working  of  the  same  God.'    But  the  gift  where-    7 
by  the  Spirit  becomes  manifest  is  given  to  each  for  the  profit  of  all.    To     8 
one '  is  g^ven  by  the  Spirit  the  utterance  of  Wisdom,  to  another  the 

^  If  in  this  Terse  we  omit,  with  the  ma-  extraordinaiy  spiritaal  gifts  which  followed 

jority  of  MSS.,  the  words  "  nnworthilj  "  and  Christian  baptism  in  that  age  proceeded  in  all 

*«of  the  Lord/'  it  will  stand  as  follows :  He  cases  from  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  not  from  the 

who  eat»  and  drink*  of  U,  not  duly  judging  of  Spirit  of  EviL    This  is  St.  Paul's  answer  to  a 

|0r  diaoening]  the  Body,  eat$  and  drink$  judg»  dfflcnlty  apparently  felt  by  the  Corinthians 

meni  agauut  himadf    The  *'  not  discerning  "  (and  mentioned  in  their  letter  to  him),  whether 

18  explained  by  Canon  Stanley,  "if  he  does  some  of  these  gifts  might  not  be  given  by  the 

not  discern  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in  Author  of  Evil  to  confuse  the  Chnrch.    Prof, 

kimself  and  in  the  Christian  society;"  but  Stanley  obeerres  that  the  words  Jesus  %$  00 

the  more  nsnal  and  perhaps  more   natural  cur$ed  and  Jisfus  tii  the  Lord  (according  to  the 

explanation  is,  « if  he  does  not  distinguish  reading  of  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  which  pro- 

between  the  Eucharistic  elements  and  a  com-  duces  a  much  livelier  sense)  "were  probably 

mon  meal."  well-known  forms  of  speech;  the  first  for  re- 

'  The  acyective  is  here  taken  as  masculine,  nouncing    Christianity    (compare    maledicere 

because  this  agrees  best  with  the  context,  and  Christo,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97),  the  second  for  pro- 

also  because  another  word  is  used  in   this  fessing  allegiance  to  Christ  at  baptism." 
chapter  for  spkitual  gifts,  *  It  should  be  observed  that  the  4th,  5th, 

^  Am  ye  chanced  to  be  kd at  thowiUqfyour  and  6th  verses   imply  the   doctrines  of  the 

ioaders,  i.  e.  blindly.  Trinity. 

*  i,  e,  the   mere  outward   profession   of  ^  On  this  classification  of  spiritaal  gifts, 

Christianity  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  a  proof  of  see  p.  372,  note, 
the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance.     Therefore  the 
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utterance  of  Knowledge  ^  according  to  the  working  of  the  same  SjiiiU 
do.  9  To  another  Faith '  through  the  same  Spirit    To  another  gifts  of  Healing 

10  through  the  same  Spirit.    To  another  the  powers  which  work  Miracles ; 
to  another  Prophecj ;  to  another  the  discernment  of  Spirits ; '  to  another 

11  varieties  of  Tongues ;  *  to  another  the  Interpretation  of  Tongues.     But 
all  these  gifts  are  wrought  by  the  working  of  that  one  and  the  same 

12  Spirit,  who  distributes  them  to  each  according  to  His  will.    For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  has  many  members,  and  as  all  the  members,  though 

18  many,*  are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Ohrist.    For  in  the  communion  of  one 
Spirit  we  all  were*  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles,^ whether  slaves  or  freemen,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  the  same 
14  Spirit.    For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.    If*  the  foot  should 
16  say,  ^^  I  am  not  the  hand,  therefore  I  belong  not  to  the  body,''  does  it 

16  thereby  sever  itself  from  the  body  7    Or  if  the  ear  should  say,  <<  I  am 
not  the  eye,  therefore  I  belong  not  to  the  body,"  does  it  thereby  sever 

17  itself  from  the  body  ?    If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  would  be 
the  hearing?    If  the  whole  body  were  an  ear,  where  would  be  the 

18  smelling  ?    But  now  Gk>d  has  placed  the  members  severally  in  the  bod^ 

19  according  to  His  will.    If  all  were  one  member,  where  would  be  the 

20  body  ?    But  now,  though  the  members  are  many,  yet  the  body  is  one. 

21  And  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  <^  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; ''  nor 

22  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  ^^  I  have  no  need  of  you."    Nay,  those  parts 
28  of  the  body  which  are  reckoned  the  feeblest  are  the  most  necessary,  and 

those  parts  which  we  hold  the  least  honorable,  we  clothe  with  the  more 
abundant  honor,  and  the  less  beautiful  parts  are  adorned  with  the  greater 

24  beauty ;  whereas  the  beautiful  need  no  adornment.    But  Qod  has  tem- 
pered the  body  together,  and  given  to  the  lowlier  parts  the  higher  honor, 

25  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  the  body,  but  that  all  its  parts  should 

26  feel,  one  for  the  other,  a  common  sympathy.    And  thus,  if  one  member 

1  KwnoUdge    (gnotU)   is    the    term    nied  *  Some  words  of  the  Beoetred  Text  art 

throoghoat  this  EpUtle  for  a  dtep  umghi  mto  omitted  here  bj  the  best  MSS. 
divine  truth;  Wisdom  is  a  more  general  term,  *  Thepasttense  is  mistranslated  in  A.  V.  as 

bnt  here  (as  being  opposed  to  gnons)  probably  present.  ^  See  note  on  Rom.  LIS. 

mouis  practical  wisdom.  *  The  resemblance  between  this  passage 

^  That  is,  wonder-toorldng  JaitL     See  Ch.  and  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenins  Agrippa 

XQL  (Liv.  II.  S2)  can  scarcely  be  aocidental ;  and 

*  See  Ch.  Xm.  may  perhaps  be  considered  another  proof  that 

*  See  Ch.  XTTI.  for  remarks  on  this  and  St  Panl  was  not  nnacgnainted  with  Hamical 
the  other  gifts  mentioned  in  this  passage.  litefatnra. 
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suffer,  everj  member  suffers  with  it ;  or  if  one  member  be  honored;    ^ 

xn 
every  member  rejoices  with  it.    Now  ye  are  together  the  body  of  Christ,  27 

and  each  one  of  you  a  separate  member.    And  God  has  set  the  mem-  28 

bers  in  the  Church,  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another :  ^  firsts' 

Apostles;  secondly,  Prophets;  thirdly,  Teachers;  afterwards  Miracles; 

then  gifts  of  Healing ;  Serviceable  Ministrations ;  Gifts  of  Government ; 

varieties  of  Tongues.     Can  all  be  Apostles?     Can  all  be  Prophets?  29 

Can  all  be  Teachers  ?    Can  all  work  Miracles  ?    Have  all  the  Gifts  of  80 

Healing  ?    Do  all  speak  with  Tongues  ?    Can  all  interpret  the  Tongues  ? 

But  I  would  have  you  delight '  in  the  best  gifts ;  and  moreover,  beyond  81 

them  all,*  I  will  show  you  a  path  wherein  to  walk. 

soperioritrof      Though  I  spcak  in  all  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  if  IzSu| 

the  extraor.   havc  uot  lovo,  I  am  uo  better  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tin- 

dinary  Gifte  ^ 

«f  the  Spirit,  ^ijjg  cymbal    And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and    2 
understand  all  the  mysteries,  and  all  the  depths  of  knowledge;  and 
though  I  have  the  fulness  of  faith,*  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains ; 
if  I  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.    And  though  I  sell  all  my  goods  to  feed     8 
the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,*  if  I  have  not  love,    4 
it  profits  me  nothing.    Love  is  long  suffering ;  love  is  kind  ;  love  envies 
not ;  love  speaks  no  vaunts ;  love  swells  not  with  vanity ;  love  offends  not     6 
by  rudeness ;  love  seeks  not  her  own ;  is  not  easily  provoked ;  bears  no 
malice;^  rejoices  not  over*  iniquity,  but  rejoices   in  the  victory  of    $ 

^  The  omission  of  the  answering  olanse  hi  the  nse  of  the  words  exceeding  mnfid  would 

the  Greek  renders  it  necessaiy  to  complete  the  not  explain  the  expression  an  exceedin^y  ptdk. 
•ense  hy  this  interpolation.  *  t.  e.  the  charism  of  wonder-working  fiuth. 

^  On  this  classification,  see  p.  37S,  note;  See  Ch.  XTTI.    The  "  removal  of  mountains" 

on  the  particular  charisms  and  offices  men-  aOndes  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  recorded 

tioned  in  it,  see  pp.  372-^78.  Matt  xrii.  20. 

*  The  yerb  means  originally  to  fid  intaue  *  Some  MSS.  have  "  gi^e  my  body  that  I 

eag&mest  about  a  person  or  thing:  hence  its  may  boast,"  which  gives  a  satisfiustory  sense, 
different  senses  of  love,    jealousy,  &c,  are  ^  IAtienliy,doe8fuiirtchonthewU[againttthe 

derived.    Here  the  wish  expressed  is,  that  the  eoU<her],    Compare  2  Cor.  v.  19 :  "  not  reck- 

Corinthians  should  take  that  delight  in  the  oning  their  sins."    The  Authorized  Version 

exercise  of  the  more  useful  gifts,  which  hither-  here,  **  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  so  beautiful  that 

to  they  had  taken  in  the  more  wonderful,  not  one  cannot  but  wish  it  had  been  a  correct 

that  individuals  should  "  covet  earnestly  "  for  translation.     The  same  disposition,  however, 

themselves  gifts  which  God  had  not  given  is  implied  by  the  "  believes  all  things "  below, 
them.    Compare  xiv.  39,  and  observe  that  the  *  This  verb  sometimes  means  to  refoiee  m 

verb  is  a  difierent  one  in  xiv.  1.  the  mi$fbrtune  of  another,  and  the  cbaracieristic 

^  This  seems  the   meaning    here.     The  of  love  here  mentioned  may  mean  that  it  doea 

phrase  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  acyective  not  exult  in  the  punishment  of  iniqui^ ;  or 

with  "  path,"  as  in  A.  V.    Such  an  insunce  may  simply  mean  that  it  does  net  delight  hi 

u  Bom.  vii.  13  is  not  paralleL    In  English  the  contemplation  of  wickedness.  ^  , 
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7  truth  ;  ^  foregoes  all  things,'  belieyes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures 

8  all  things.    Love  shall  never  pass  away;  but  Prophecies  shall  yanish, 

9  and  Tongues  shall  cease,  and  ELnowledge  shall  come  to  nought.    For  our 

10  Knowledge  is  imperfect,  and  our  prophesying  is  imperfect.     But  when 

11  the  perfect  is  come,  the  imperfect  shall  pass  away.  When  I  was  a 
child,  my  words  were  childish,  my  desires  were  childish,  my  judgments 
were  childish ;  but  being  grown  a  man,  I  have  done  with  the  things  of 

12  cliildhood.  So  now  we  see  darkly,'  by  a  mirror,*  but  then  isLce  to  &ce; 
now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know,  even  as  I  now  am'  known. 

18  Yet  while  other  gifts  shall  pass  away,  these  three.  Faith,  Hope,  and 

Love,  abide ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Lotc. 
m.]     Follow  earnestly  after  Love;  yet  delight  in  the  spiritual  fo^^S^er- 
2  pfts,  but  especially  in  the  .gift  of  Prophecy.    For  he  who  *^^J5*t!i 
speaks  in  a  Tongue  speaks  not  to  men,  but  to  Gk)d ;  for  no  f^w^Lt. 

8  man  understands  him,  but  with  his  spirit  he  utters  mysteries.  But  he 
who  prophesies  speaks  to  men,  and  builds  them  up,  with  exhortation  and 

4  with  comfort.    He  who  speaks  in  a  Tongue  builds  up  himself  alone ;  but 

5  he  who  prophesies  builds  up  the  Ohurch.  I  wish  that  you  all  had  the 
gift  of  Tongues,  but  rather  that  you  had  the  gift  of  Prophecy ;  for  he 
who  prophesies  is  above  him  who  speaks  in  Tongues,  unless  he  interpret, 

6  that  the  Church  may  be  built  up  thereby.  Now,  brethren,  if  when  I 
came  to  you  I  were  to  speak  in  Tongues,  what  should  I  profit  you,  unless 
I  should  [also]  speak  either  in  Bevelation  or  in  ELnowledge,  either  in 

7  Prophesying  or  in  Teaching  7  Even  if  the  lifeless  instruments  of  sound, 
the  flute  or  the  harp,  give  no  distinctness  to  their  notes,  how  can  we 

S  imderstand  their  music  ?    If  the  trumpet  utter  an  uncertain  note,  how 

9  shall  the  soldier  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  ?  So  also  if  you  utter 
unintelligible  words  with  your  tongue,  how  can  your  speech  be  under- 

10  stood  ?  you  will  but  be  speaking  to  the  air.  Perhaps  there  may  be  as 
many  languages  in  the  world  [as  the  Tongues  in  which  you  speak],  and 

1  LitenOljT,  refoket  wken  the  TnOh  r^oiem,  *  Literalljr,  "I  was  known/'  t.  e.  wlien  in 

'  For  the  meaning,  tee  note  on  iz.  12.  this  worid,  l^  Qod.    The  tense  nied  letrospeo- 

*  Litenll7»  in  an  mugma ;  thns  we  fee  Qod  Hvtlj ;  nnlees  it  may  be  better  to  take  it  ai 
(e.  ff,)  in  nature,  while  e?en  rereUtlon  only  the  aorist  naibd  in  a  perfect  aenae,  which  if  not 
shows  ns  His  reflected  likeness.    There  is,  no  nnoommon  in  St  Paul's  style. 

doubt,  an  allusion  to  Numbers  ziL  S. 

*  Not  ''tkrmigh  a  glam,"  but  bg  mean§  ff  • 
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none  of  them  is  unmeaning.    If,  then,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  11 
language,  I  shall  be  as  a  foreigner  to  him  that  speaks  it,  and  he  will  be 
accounted  a  foreigner  by  me.     Wherefore,  in  your  own  case  (since  you  12 
delight  in  spiritual  gifts)  strive  that  your  abundant  possession  of  them 
may  build  up  the  Church.    Therefore,  let  him  who  speaks  in  a  Tongue  18 
pray  that  he  may  be  able  to  interpret  ^  what  he  utters.     For  if  I  utter  14 
prayers  in  a  Tongue,  my  spirit  indeed  prays,  but  my  understanding  bears 
no  fruit.     What  follows,  then  ?    I  will  pray  indeed  with  my  spirit,  but  I  16 
will  pray  with  my  understanding  also ;  I  will  sing  praises  with  my  spirit, 
but  I  will  sing  with  my  understanding  also.     For  if  thou,  with  thy  spirit,  16 
offerest  thanks  and  praise,  how  shall  the  Amen  be  said  to  thy  thanksgiv- 
ing by  those  worshippers  who  take  no  part'  in  the  ministrations,  while 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  thy  words  ?    Thou  indeed  fitly  17 
offerest  thanksgiving,  but  thy  neighbors  are  not  built  up.    I  offer  thanks-  18 
giving  to  Gbd  in  private,'  speaking  in  Tongues  [to  Him],  more  than  any 
of  you.    Yet  in  the  congregation  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  19 
my  understanding  so  as  to  instruct  others  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a 
Tongue.    Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding ;  but  in  malice  be  20 
children,  and  in  understanding  be  men.     It  is  written  in  the  Law,*  21 

''  ^lij^  mm  of  xrtj^jer  tongtus  anb  otlgtt  Itps  toill  Jf  spjeah  nnta  ij^s 
piople ;  anJr  jtt  for  all  t|^  tj^eg  farill  not  ^tar  mt,  sait^  Ij^t  ^^orir." 

So  that  the  gift  of  Tongues  is  a  sign*  given  rather  to  unbelievers  than  to  22 
believers ;  whereas  the  gift  of  Prophecy  belongs  to  believers.    When,  28 
therefore,  the  whole  congregation  is  assembled,  if  all  the  speakers  speak 
in  Tongues,  and  if  any  who  take  no  part  in  your  ministrations,  or  who 
are  unbelievers,  should  enter  your  assembly,  will  they  not  say  that  you 
are  mad  ?  *    But  if  all  exercise  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  then  if  any  man  24 

^  This  Tene  disttncdjr  proTei  that  the  gift  *  That  is,  tLCondemnaioiy  sign. 

of  Tongvm  was  not  a  hnmdedge  of  foreign  hui-  *  We  most  not  be  led,  from  any  apparent 

gnages,  as  is  often  supposed.    See  Ch.  XHI.  analogy,  to  confound  the  exercise  of  the  gift 

>  Not  the  unearned  (A.  Y.),  but  him  wka  of  Tongues  in  the  primitiTe  Church  with 
takes  no  part  in  the  partieular  matter  m  hand,  modem  exhibitions  of  fanaticism,  which  bear 

>  This  is  eridently  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  a  superficial  resemblance  to  it  We  must  re- 
Compare  Terse  S, "  He  who  speaks  in  a  tongue  member  that  such  modem  pretensions  to  this 
speaks  not  to  himself  but  to  Qod,"  and  Terse  gift  must  of  course  resemble  the  manifesta- 
SS,  "  Let  him  speak  in  private  to  himself  and  tions  of  the  original  gift  in  external  features,  be- 
Ood  alone."  cause  these  very  features  have  been  the  objects 

*  Is.  xxviiL  11.  Not  exactly  according  to  of  intentional  imitation.  If,  howcTer,  the  in- 
the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  articulate  utterances  of  ecstatic  joy  are  followed 
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who  is  an  unbeliever,  or  who  takes  no  part  in  your  ministrations^  should 
.     enter  the  place  of  meeting,  he  is  conTicted  in  conscience  by  every  speak- 

25  er,  he  feels  himself  judged  by  all,  and  ^  the  secret  depths  of  his  heart  are 
laid  open ;  and  so  he  will  fall  upon  his  face  and  worship  God,  and  report 

26  that  €k)d  is  in  you  of  a  truth.  What  follows,  then,  brethren  ?  If,  when 
you  meet  together,  one  is  prepared  to  sing  a  hymn  of  praise,  another  to 
exercise  his  gift  of  Teaching,  another  his  gift  of  Tongues,  another  to  deliv- 
er a  Revelation,'  another  an  Interpretation :  let  all  be  so  done  as  to  build 

27  up  the  Ohurch.  If  there  be  any  who  speak  in  Tongues,  let  not  more 
than  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  speak  [in  the  same  assembly]  ;  and  let 
them  speak  in  turn ;  and  let  the  same  interpreter  explain  the  words  of 

28  all.  But  if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  who  speaks  in  Tongues  keep 
silence  in  the  congregation,  and  speak  in  private  to  himself  and  God 

29  alone.    Of  those  who  have  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  let  two  or  three  speak 

80  [in  each  assembly],  and  let  the  rest'  judge;  but  if  another  of  them, 
while  sitting  as  hearer,  receives  a  revelation  [calling  him  to  prophesy], 

81  let  the  first  cease  to  speak.    For  so  you  can  each  prophesy  in  turn,  that 

82  all  may  receive  teaching  and  exhortation ;  and  the  gift  of  Prophecy  does 
88  not  take  from  the  prophets  *  the  control  over  their  own  spirits.    For  God 

is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 
*In  your  congregation,  as  in  all  the  congregations  of  the  hmwomb 
84  Saints,  the  women  must  keep  silence ;   for  they  are  not  per-  SISto  iMbueiy 

mitted  to  speak  in  public,  but  to  show  submission,  as  saith  s*^<^ 
35  also  the  Law.*    And  if  they  wish  to  ask  any  question,  let  them  ask  it  of 

their  own  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  disgraceful  to  women  to  speak  in 
86  the  congregation.     [Whence  is  your  claim  to  change  the  rules  delivered 

to  you  ?]  ^    Was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of  Qod  went  forth  ?  or  are 


(as  they  were  in  some  of  Wesley's  oonyerts)  *  Literally,  *'the  $ptnt$  of  1A0  /wtptoi  art 

by  a  life  of  devoted  holiness,  we  shonld  hesi-  wndtr  the  control  of  the  pnphttM.*'    This  is  a 

tate  to  say  that  they  might  not  bear  some  reason  why  the  rule  given  aboTe  can  easily  be 

analogy  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  obsenred.    [This  seems  to  modify  what  is  said 

1  The  word  V  '*8o"  is  omitted  in  best  on  p.  375.  — h.] 

HSS.  *  This  translation  places  a  ftiU-stop  in  the 

*  This  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  gift  of  middle  of  the  S8d  itnt,  and  a  comma  al  dia 

"prophecy."  end  of  it. 

>  t.  e.  let  the  rest  of  the  prophets  Jndge  *  Gen.  iii.  16 :  '*  Thy  hnsband  shaU  have 

whether  those  who  stand  np  to  exercise  the  the  dominion  over  thee." 

gift  have  really  received  it.    This  is  paraUel  to  ^  The  sentence  in  brackets,  or  something 

the  direction  in  1  Thess.  v.  SI.  equivalent,  is  implied  in  the  (  which  begins 
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you  the  only  church  which  it  has  reached  ?    Nay,  if  any  think  that  he  87 

has  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  or  that  he  is  a  spiritual  ^  man,  let  him  acknowl- 
edge the  words  which  I  write  for  commands  of  the  Lord.    But  if  any  88 
man  refuse  this  acknowledgment,  let  him  refuse  it  at  his  peril. 

Therefore,  brethren,  delight  in  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  and  hinder  not  89 
the  gift  of  Tongues.    And  let  all  be  done  with  decency  and  order.  40 

Tbedoc^ne        Morcover,  brethren,  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  Glad-xv.l 

ol  the  Besnr-  '  '  •'  '^'•* 

SmI? SbuL**^  tidings  which  I  brought  you,  which  also  you  received,  wherein     2 
itBimpogSen.  also  you  Stand  firm,  whereby  also  you  are  saved,'  if  you  still 
hold  fast  the  words  wherein  I  declared  it  to  you ;  unless,  indeed,  you 
believed  in  vain.    For  the  first  thing  I  taught  you  was  that  which  I  had     8 
myself  been  taught,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures;'  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose^  the  third  day  from     4 
the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  *  and  that  He  was  seen  by  Cephas,     5 
and  then  by  The  Twelve ;  after  that  He  was  seen  by  about  five  hundred     6 
brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  living  at  this  present 
time,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.*    Next  He  was  seen  by  James,  and  then     7 
by  all  the  Apostles ;  and  last  of  all  He  was  seen  by  me  also,  who  am     8 
placed  among  the  rest  as  it  were  by  an  untimely  birth ;  for  I  am  the  least    9 
of  the  Apostles,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  Church  of  Gbd.    But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  10 
am ;  and  His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  fruitless  ;  but 
I  labored  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest ;  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of 


die  next    "Obi0o«  i<  fromyoii,''— Le."Qr  aorist:  **  A  u  nim,'' not '*  A  iom  rotM,*' or 

tf  you  set  up  jfour  judgment  agaimt  that  of  othsr  (more  literally)  He  i$  awakened^  not  He  wu 

Chwrehee,  was  U  from  you,  ire"  awakened;  becanse  Christ,  being  onoe  risen^ 

1  "  Spiritoal/'  the  epithet  on  which  the  dieth  no  more.    But  this  present-perfect  caa- 

party  of  Apollos  (the  oltra-Panline  par^)  not  here  be  retained  in  the  English, 
especially  prided  themselyes.     See  chi^  ilL  *  Among  the  "  Scriptures "  here  referred 

1-3  and  Gal.  tI.  1.  to  by  St  Paul,  one  is  the  prophecy  which  he 

*  Literally,  you  an  in  the  way  of  saUntion.  himself  quoted  in  the  speech  at  Antioch  firom 
The  words  which  follow  {the  words  wherein,  Ps.  xtL  10. 

4rc.)  were  joined  (in  our  first  edition)  with  *  Can  we  imagine  it  possible  that  St  Paul 

preached  in  the  preceding  verse,  according  to  should  have  said  this  without  knowing  it  to 

Billroth's  Tiew.     But  further   consideration  be  true  1  or  without  himself  haying  seen  some 

has  led  us  to  think  that  they  may  be  more  of  these  "five  hundred  brethren/'  of  whom 

naturally  made  dependent  oxkholdjast,  as  they  "  the  greater  part "  were  alive  when  he  wrote 

are  taken  by  De  Wette,  Alford,  and  others.  these  words  ?    The  sceptical  (but  candid  and 

*  80  our  Lord  quotes  Is.  liiL  12,  in  Luke  honest)  De  Wette  acknowledges  this  testimony 
zxii.  37.  as  condnsiTe. 


*  In  the  original  it  is  the  perfect,  not  the 
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11  Ood  which  was  with  me.  So  ihen,  whether  preached  by  me,  or  them, 
this  is  what  we  preach,  and  this  is  what  you  belieyed. 

12  If,  then,  this  be  our  tidings,  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  how  is 
18  it  that  some  among  you  say,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  But 
14  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Ohrist  is  not  risen ;  and  if 

Christ  be  not  risen,  vain  is  the  message  we  proclaim,  and  vun  the  fEtitk 

16  with  which  you  heard  it.    Moreoyer,  we  are  found  guilty  of  false  witness 

against  Ood ;  because  we  bore  witness  of  God  that  He  raised  Christ  fix>m 

16  the  dead,  whom  He  did  not  raise,  if,  indeed,  the  dead  rise  not*    For  if 

17  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Christ  himself^  is  not  risen.  And 
if  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  yain,  you  are  still  in '  your  sins. 

18  Moreoyer,  if  this  be  so,  they  who  haye  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  perished 

19  when  they  died.    If  in  this  life  only  we  haye  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of 

20  &U  men  most  miserable.    But  now,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  the 

21  first-fruits  *  of  all  who  sleep.    For  6ince  by  man  came  death,  by  man 

22  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as,  in  Adam,  all  men  die, 
28  so,  in  Christ,  shall  'all  be  raised  to  life.    But  each  in  his  own  order ; 

Christ,  the  first-fruits ;  afterwards  they  who  are  Christ's  at  His  appear- 
24  ing ;  finally,  the  end  shall  come,  when  He  shall  giye  up  His  kingdom  to 

Ood  His  Father,  haying  destroyed  all  other  dominion,  and  authority,  and 
26  power.*    For  He  must  reign  ''  till  pe  j^alj^  put  all  tmmUB  UV^tX  ^XS 

26  fnt"  ^    And  last  of  His  enemies.  Death  also  shall  be  destroyed.     For 

27  ''  P«  l^atj^  ptrt  all  tifinga  WXtitt  Pis  feet."*  But  in  that  saying, ''  all 
t^ngs  art  pat  nv^tX  pirn/'  it  is  manifest  that  God  is  excepted,  who 

28  put  all  things  under  Him.  And  when  all  things  are  made  subject  to 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  subject  Himself  to  Him  who  made  them 
subject,  that  Ood  may  be  all  in  all. 

^  This  argument  is  foonded  on  the  onion  therefore  is,  "As  the  single  sheef  of  flrst-frmti 

between  Christ  and  His  members :  they  so  represents  and  consecrates  all  the  hanrest,  so 

share  His  life,  that,  becanse  He  lives  foreTer,  Christ's  resurrection  represents  and  inTolTcs 

they  most  live  also;  and   x>nTersel7,  if  we  that  of  all  who  sleep  in  Him."    It  should  be 

deny  their  immortality,  we  deny  His.  oboerred  that  the  Terb  is  not  present  (as  in 

«  Because  we  "are  saTed"  from  our  sins  A.  V.),  but  past  (not  i$  become,  but  beeaw»e), 

*'  by  His  life."    (Rom.  v.  10.)  and  that  the  best  MSS.  onut  it. 

*  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  Pass-  ^  Compare  CoL  il.  15 ;  also  Eph.  L  81. 

over  a  sheaf  of  ripe  com  was  offered  upon  the  »  Ps.  ex.  I  (LXX.).    Quoted,  and  simOaily 

altar  as  a  consecration  of  the  whole  harvest  applied,  by  our  Lord  himself,  Matt  xzxL  44. 
Till  this  was  done  it  was  considered  unlawfhl  *  Ps.  viii  6,  nearly  after  LXX    Quoted 

to  begin  reaping.    See  Levit  xziii.  10,  11,  also  as  Messianic,  Eph.  i.  23,  and  H^  iL  • 

and  Joseph.  Antiq,  iii.  10.     The  metaphor  See  the  note  on  the  li^tter  phioe. 
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Again,  what  will  become  of  those  who  cause  themselves  to  be  baptized  29 
for  the  dead,'  if  the  dead  never  rise  again  ^    Why,  then,  do  they  submit 
to  baptism  for  the  dead  ? 

And  I  too,  why  do  I  put  my  life  to  hazard  every  hour?  I  protest  by  30 
my '  boasting  (which  I  have  [not  in  myself,  but]  in  Ohrist  Jesus  our  81 
Lord)  I  die  daily.  If  I  have  fought  (so  to  speak)  with  beasts  at  Ephe-  82 
BUS,*  what  am  I  profited  if  the  dead  rise  not?  '*  %d  JXB  tat  anb  lUnmik, 
for  io-morroto  iat  bie/'^  Beware  lest  you  be  led  astray ;  ^^  Converse  88 
with  evil  men  eormpts  good  mamiMTe!^  ^  Change  your  drunken  revellings  * 
into  the  sobriety  of  righteousness,  and  live  no  more  in  sin ;  for  some  of  84 
you  know  not  Gk>d ;  I  speak  this  to  your  shame. 

But  some  one  will  say,  ^^  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  85 
body  do  they  come  ? ''  ^    Thou  fool,  the  seed  thou  sowest  is  not  quick-  86 


1  The  only  meaning  which  the  Greek  i 
to  admit  here  is  a  reference  to  the  practice  of 
flnhmitdng  to  hapdsm  instead  of  some  person 
who  had  died  nnbaptized.  Yet  this  explanation 
ia  liable  to  very  great  difficoltiea.  (I)  How 
strange  that  St.  Paul  should  refer  to  snch  a 
superstition  without  rebuking  itl  Perhaps, 
however,  he  maj  have  censured  it  in  a  former 
letter,  and  now  only  refers  to  it  as  an  a/r^ 
wuntum  ad  homines.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
alleged  that  the  present  mention  of  it  implies 
a  censure ;  but  this  is  for  from  evident  (2) 
If  such  a  practice  did  exist  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  how  can  we  account  for  its  being  dis- 
continued in  the  period  which  followed,  when 
a  magical  efficacy  was  more  and  more  ascribed 
to  the  material  act  of  baptism?  Yet  the 
practice  was  never  adopted  except  by  some 
obscure  sects  of  Gnostics,  who  seem  to  have 
founded  their  custom  on  this  very  passage. 

The  explanations  which  have  been  adopted 
to  avoid  the  difficulty,  such  as  "over  the 
graves  of  the  dead,"  or  "  in  the  name  of  the 
dead  (meaning  Christ),"  &c.,  are  all  inadmissi- 
ble, as  being  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage must  be  considered  to  admit  of  no  satis- 
fectory  explanation.  It  alludes  to  some  prac- 
tice of  the  Corinthians,  which  has  not  been 
recorded  elsewhere,  and  of  which  every  other 
trace  has  perished.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
see  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  should 
consult  Canon  Stanley's  note. 


<  We  raad  "oar"  with  Griesbach,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinns.  If 
"your"  be  the  tme  reading,  it  can  scarcely  be 
translated  (as  has  been  proposed)  "  my  bocututg 
of  fou,"  For  though  instances  may  be  ad- 
duced (as  Bom.  xL  81)  when  a  possessive  pro- 
noun is  thus  used  objectively,  yet  they  never 
occur  except  where  the  context  renders  mis- 
take impossible.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  no 
writer  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  use  a 
possessive  pronoun  in  an  unusual  sense,  when 
by  so  doing  he  would  create  ambiguity  which 
might  be  avoided  by  adopting  a  usual  form  of 
expression. 

*  This  is  metaphorical,  as  appears  by  the 
qualifying  expression  translated  in  A.  V., 
"after  the  manner  of  men."  It  must  refer  to 
some  very  violent  opposition  which  St.  Paid 
had  met  with  at  Ephesns,  the  panicnlars  of 
which  are  not  recorded. 

«  Is.  xxii.  IS  (LXX). 

*  St  Paul  hoe  quotes  a  line  from  The 
Thais,  a  comedy  of  MenandePs :  the  line  had 
probably  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression. 
We  see,  from  this  passage,  that  the  free-think- 
ing party  at  Corinth  joined  immoral  practice 
with  their  licentious  doctrine;  and  that  they 
were  corrupted  by  the  evil  example  of  their 
heathen  neighbors. 

«  Not  awake  (as  in  A.  V.),  but  cease  to  he 
drunken.  And  below,  do  not  ^  on  ovwing 
(present). 

7  The  form  of  this  oljection  is  condnsiva 
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t7  ened  into  life  till  it  hath  partaken  of  death.    And  that  which  thou  sowest 

has  not  the  same  body  with  the  plant  which  will  spring  from  it,  but  it  is 
S8  mere  grain,  of  wheat,  or  whatever  else  it  may  chance  to  be.    But  God 

gives  it  a  body  according  to  His  will ;  and  to  every  seed  the  body  of  its 
89  own  proper  plant.    For  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  ;^  [but  each  body 

is  fitted  to  the  place  it  fills]  ;  the  bodies  of  men,  and  of  beasts,  of  birds, 

40  and  of  fishes,  difier  the  one  from  the  other.  And  there  are  bodies  which 
belong  to  heaven,  and  bodies  which  belong  to  earth ;  but  in  gbry  the 

41  heavenly  differ  from  the  earthly.  The  sun  is  more  glorious  tiian  the 
moon,  and  the  moon  is  more  glorious  than  the  stars,  and  one  star  excels 
an6ther  in  glory.    So  likewise  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  [thoy  will 

42  be  clothed  with  a  body  fitted  to  their  lot]  ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it 

43  is  raised  in  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ; 

44  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural '  body, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;  for  as  there  are  natural  bodies,  so  there  are 

45  also  spiritual  bodies.*  And  so  it  ia  written,  **  Cj^t  first  matt  ^bmn 
teas  mniit  n  Uinng  nonl/*  ^  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  life-giving  spirit 

46  But  the  spiritual  comes  not  till  after  the  natural.    The  first  man  was  made 

47  of  earthly  clay,  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven.    As  is  the 

48  earthly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthly ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such 

49  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly ;  and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
60  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.    But  this  I  say, 

brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  ^  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 

•gainit  tbe  hjpoUiMis  oC  those  who  rappoto  *  The  difference  of  reading  does  not  me- 

that  these  Corinthians  only  disbeliered   the  lerially  a£fect  the  sense  of  this  Terse. 

Besmrection  tf  the  body ;  and  that  they  he-  ^  Gen.  iL  7,  slightly  altered  from  LXX. 

lie?ed  the  Besorrection  of  the  dead,    8t  Panl  The  second  member  of  the  antithesis  Is  not  a 

asserts  the  Besorrection  of  the  dead ;  to  which  part  of  the  qnoUtion. 

they  reply, "  How  can  the  dead  rise  to  lilb  *  The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies 

again,  when  their  body  has  perished  I"    This  our  quoting  at  some  length  the   admirable 

objection  he  proceeds  to  answer,  by  showing  remarks  of  Dr.  Burton  (formerly  Begins  Pn>- 

that  indiyidual  existence  may  continue,  with-  fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford)  on  this  passsge, 

out  the  continuance  of  the  material  body.  in  the  hope  that  his  high  reputation  for  leam- 

^  Prof.  Stanley  translates  "  no  fiak  i$  the  ing  and  for  unblemished  orthodoxy  may  lead 

JUah"  which  is  surely  an  untenable  propo-  some  persons  to  reconsider  the  loose  and  nn- 


sition,  and    moreoyer  inconsistent  wiih  the  scriptural  language  which  they  are  in  the  habit 

context;  though  the  words  of  the  Greek  no  of  using.    After  regretting  that  some  of  the 

doubt  admit  of  such  a  rendering.  early  Fathers  hare   (when   treating   of  tbs 

'  For  the  translation  here,  see  note  on  iL  /2esurrecftbn  of  the  Dodif)  appeared  to  contra- 

U.    The  reference  to  this  of  the  following  diet  these  words  of  St  Paul,  Dr.  Burton  con- 

"  mml  **  (in  the  quotation)  should  be  observed,  tinues  as  follows :  — 

though  it  cannot  be  retained  in  English.  "  It  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  New  Testa* 
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neither  can  corruption  inherit  incorruption.     Behold,  I  declare  to  jou  a  61 
mystery;  we  shall  not^  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  62 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.    For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  68 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

But  when    this   corruptible   is  clothed  with  incorruption,  and  this  64 
mortal  is  clothed  with  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying,  which  is  written, ''  gtat^  1%  sfamllofajeb  ttp  in  bfixtnrg/'*    ''  d  66 

bta%  y^tn  is  %  sting?"     ''^  grabf^  toj^m  is  %  frirfnrg?"*  66 
The  stine  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  ;^  but  67 


ment  that  we  shall  rise  again  wiA  imr  bodiei. 
Unless  a  man  will  saj  that  the  stalk,  the 
hlade,  and  the  ear  of  com,  are  actnallj  the 
same  thing  with  the  single  grain  which  is  pnt 
into  the  gronnd,  he  cannot  quote  St  Paul  as 
saying  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  the  same 
bodies;  or  at  least  he  mnst  allow  that  the 
ftitnre  body  maj  only  be  like  to  the  present 
one,  inasmuch  as  both  come  under  the  same 
genus ;  t.  s.  we  speak  of  human  bodies,  and  we 
speak  of  hearenly  bodia.  But  St  Paul's 
words  do  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  present  and  future 
body  will  be  greater  than  between  a  man  and 
a  star,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  expression  which  he 
uses  in  the  first  of  these  two  analogies,  7%oii 
rnwed  not  thai  bod^  that  ahaU  be  (xr.  37).  He 
says  also,  with  equal  plainness,  of  the  body. 
It  i$  eornn  a  natural  body ;  iti$  raieed  a  spiritwd 
body:  there  i$  a  natwal  body,and  there  i$  a 
epbritwd  body  (ver.  44).  These  words  require 
to  be  examined  closely,  ami  iuTolre  remotely 
a  deep  metaphysical  question.  In  common 
language,  the  terms  Body  and  Spirit  are  ao- 
customed  to  be  opposed,  and  are  used  to 
represent  two  things  which  are  totally  distinct 
But  St  Paul  here  brings  the  two  expressions 
together,  and  speaks  of  a  apiritual  body,  St 
Paul,  therefore,  did  not  oppose  Body  to  Spirit; 
and  though  the  looseness  of  modem  language 
may  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  be  correct  in 
our  ideas,  it  may  sare  some  confusion  if  we 
consider  Spirit  as  opposed  to  Matter,  and  if 
we  take  Body  to  be  a  generic  term,  which  com- 
prises both.    A  body,  Uierefbre,  in  the  language 


of  St  Paul,  is  something  which  has  a  distinct 
indifidnal  existence. 

"  St  Psnl  tells  us  that  every  indiyidual, 
when  he  rises  again,  will  hare  a  spiritual 
body:  but  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
may  show  how  difi^nt  is  the  idea  couTeyed 
by  these  words  ftom  the  notions  which  some 
persons  entertain,  that  we  shall  rise  again  with 
the  eame  identical  body,  St  Paul  appears  ef- 
fectually to  preclude  this  notion  when  he  says, 
Fkek  and  Uood  eannat  inherit  the  kingdom  ^ 
God"  (Ter.  50).  —  Burton's  Leetmm,  pp.  4S»- 
481. 

1  The  other  reading  (adopted  by  Lach* 
mann)  gives  the  opposite  asscnrdon,  vis.  "we 
ehaUalleleq^,butweekaanotaabedianffed."  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  motive  which  might 
have  led  to  the  substitution  of  this  reading  for 
the  other ;  a  wish,  namely,  to  escape  the  infer- 
ence that  St  Paul  expected  some  of  that  gen* 
oration  to  survive  until  the  general  resurreo- 
tk>n. 

*  Is.  zxv.  S.  Not  quoted  from  the  LXX., 
but  apparently  ftom  the  Hebrew,  with  some 
altetmtion. 

*  Hosea  xiiL  14.  Quoted,  but  not  exactly, 
ftom  LXX.,  which  here  difibrs  ftom  the 
Hebrew. 

«  Why  is  the  law  called  "  the  strength  of 
sin  "  t  Because  the  Law  of  Duty,  being  ao> 
knowledged,  gives  to  sin  its  power  to  wound 
the  conscience ;  in  fiict,  a  moral  law  of  pre- 
cepts and  penalties  announces  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  sin,  without  giving  us  any  power 
of  conquering  sin.    Compare  Rom.  viL  7-11.. 
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thanks  be  to  Ood,  who  giyeth  us  tbe  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
_   Christ. 

68       Therefore,  my  beloved  brethreu,  be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  alwayn 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  knowing  that  your  labor  is  not  in 
.   vain,  in  the  Lord. 
1       Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints  fat  Jerusalem]  I  DimtioBi 


would  have  you  do  as  I  have  enjoined  upon  the  churches  of  ^^j.^^ 
2  Oalatia.    Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  each  of  you  set  SL?"^ 

apart  whatever  his  gains  may  enable  him  to  spare ;  that  there  may  be 
8  no  collections  when  I  come.    And  when  I  am  with  you,  whomsoevw 

you  shall  judge  to  be  fitted  for  the  trust  I  will  furnish  with  letters, 
4  and  send  them  to  carry  your  benevolence  to  Jerusalem ;  or  if  there 

shall  seem  sufficient  reason  for  me  also  to  go  thither,  they  shall  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
6  go  with  me.    But  I  will  visit  you  after  I  have  passed  through  *'*^p'*^ 

6  Macedonia  (for  through  Macedonia  I  shall  pass),  and  perhaps  I  shall 
remain  with  you,  or  even  winter  with  you,  that  you  may  forward  me  m 

7  my  farther  journey,  whithersoever  I  go.    For  I  do  not  wish  to  see  yoa 
now  for  a  passing  ^  visit ;  since  I  hope  to  stay  some  time  with  you,  if  the 

8  Lord  permit.    But  I  shall  remain  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  for  a  door 

9  is  opened  to  me  both  great  and  effectual ;  and  there  are  many  adversaries, 

10  [against  whom  I  must  contend].    If  Timotheus  come  to  you,  nmouirai. 
be  careful  to  give  him  no  cause  of  fear*  in  your  intercourse  with  him,  for 

11  he  is  laboring,  as  I  am,  in  the  Lord's  work.  Therefore,  let  no  man  de- 
spise him,  but  forward  him  on  his  way  in  peace,  that  he  may  come  hither 
to  me  ;  for  I  expect  him,  and  the  brethren  with  him. 

12  As  regards  the  brother  Apollos,  I  urged  him  much  to  visit  ApoUot. 
you  with  the  brethren,  [who  bear  this  letter] ;  *  nevertheless,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  come  to  you  at  this  time,  but  he  will  visit  you  at  a  more 
convenient  season. 

1  t.  e,  St  Paal  had  altered  his  original  in-  and  z.  1-18).     He  explatna  his  reason  i>r 

tention,  which  was  to  go  from  Ephesos  bj  sea  postponing  his  visit  in  S  Cor.  L  23.    It  wm 

to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Macedonia.     For  an  anxiety  to  giye  the  Corinthians  Ume  for 

this  change  of  purpose  he  was  reproached  by  repentance,  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  ma 

the  Jndaising  party  at  Corinth,  who  insin-  severity  with  them. 

nated  that  he  was  afraid  to  come,  and  that  he  '  T\m  yonth  of  Timotheos  accosts  te 

dared  not  support  the  loftiness  of  his  preten-  this  request    Compare  1  Tim.  ir.  18. 
iions  by  corresponding  deeds  (see  8  Cor.  L  17  *  See  notes,  pp.  408  and  460. 
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xyi 

Bzhortattonn.       6o  watchful,  Stand  firm  in  faith,  be  manful  and  stout-  13 

heartod.'    Let  all  /ou  do  be  done  in  love*  14 

You  know,  brethren,  that  the  house  of  Stephanas'  were  the  16 


FoftQDatai} 

udAoiiAims.  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they  haye  taken  on  themselTes 
the  task  of  ministering  to  the  saints.    I  exhort  you,  therefore,  on  your  16 
part,  to  show  submission  towards  men  like  these,  and  towards  all  who 
work  laboriously  with  them.    I  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  17 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  because  they*  have  supplied  all  which  you 
needed  ;  for  they  have  lightened  my  spirit  and  yours.^    To  such  render  18 
due  acknowledgment. 

fl^^^ir"        The  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you.    Aquila  and  Priscilla  send  19 
ProviBoeof    ^^j^  loving  salutatiou  in  the  Lord,  together  with  the  Ohurch 


which  assembles  at  their  house.    All  the  brethren  here  salute  you.  20 
Salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holiness.* 

The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand.     Let  himsi,ss 
who  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  accursed.     Cj^t  %Otb 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  with  you.    My  love  be  with  you  2S,M 
all  in  Christ  Jesus  J 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter  we  have  some  indication  of  the 
A^postle's  plans  for  the  future.  He  is  looking  forward  to  a  journey 
through  Macedonia  (xvi.  5),  to  be  succeeded  by  a  visit  to  Corinth  (ib. 
2-7),  and  after  this  he  thinks  it  probable  he  may  proceed  to  Jerusalem 
(ib.  3,  4).    Li  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  same  intentions*  are  ex- 

1  t. «.  under  penecntton.  ir.  5).     Billroth  thinks  that  he  wrote  it  in 

'  See  p.  849.  Hehrew  characters,  as  a  part  of  the  autograph 

*  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  and  Phfl.  ii.  90.  by  which  he  anthenticated  this  letter.  See 
It  Cannot  well  be  taken  objectlTelj,  bb  "my  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  together  at  the  end  of 
want  of  you ; "  not  only  because  "  my  "  would  this  chapter.  Bnxtorf  (Lex,  Ckald.  837)  says 
hare  been  added,  but  also  because  the  expres-  it  was  part  of  a  Jewish  cursing  formula,  from 
sion  is  used  in  eight  passages  by  St  Paul,  the  "  Prophecy  of  Enoch  "  (Jud.  14);  but  this 
and  in  one  by  St.  Luke,  and  the  genitive  con-  Tiew  appears  to  be  without  foundation.  In 
nected  with  the  word  for  "  want "  is  subjeo-  fiict,  it  would  have  been  most  incongruous  to 
trrely  used  in  scTen  out  of  these  nine  cases  blend  together  a  Greek  word  (ANATHEMA) 
without  question,  and  ought,  therefore,  also  with  an  Aramaic  phrase  (MARAN  ATHA), 
10  be  BO  taken  in  the  remaining  two  cases,  and  to  use  the  compound  as  a  formula  of  exe- 
wbere  the  context  is  not  equally  dedsive.  cration.    This  was  not  done  till  (in  later  ages 

*  Viz.  by  supplying  the  means  of  our  inter-  of  the  Church)  the  meaning  of  the  terms  them- 
eourse.            ^  See  note  on  I  Thess.  ▼.  25.  selyes  was  lost. 

*  Maran-Atha  means  "  The  Lord  cometh,"  ^  The  "  Amen  "  is  not  found  in  the  best 
and  is  used  apparently  by  St  Paul  as  a  kind  MSS.  n]^ 
of  motto :  compare  "  the  Lord  is  nigh  "  (PhiL           '  The  important  application  made  ^Mj^l^^ 
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pressed,  with  a  stronger  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem  (xvi.  21),  and  with 
the  additional  conviction  that  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  visiting  Palestine,  he  ^^  must  also  see  Rome  "  (ih.).  He  had 
won  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ephesus  to  the  fSodth : 
and  now,  after  the  prospect  of  completing  his  charitable  exertions  for  the 
poor  Christians  of  Judaoa,  his  spirit  turns  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  remoter  conquests.  Far  from  being  content  with  his  past  achieve- 
ments, or  resting  from  his  incessant  labors,  he  felt  that  he  was  under  a 
debt  of  perpetual  obligation  to  all  the  (Gentile  world.^  Thus  he  express- 
es himself,  soon  after  this  time,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
whom  he  had  long  ago  desired  to  see  (Bom.  i.  10-15),  and  whom  he 
hopes  at  length  to  visit,  now  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  still  more  distant  and  hazardous  journey  to  Spain 
(ib.  XV.  22-29).  The  path  thus  dimly  traced  before  him,  as  he 
thought  of  the  future  at  Ephesus,  and  made  more  clearly  visible,  when 
he  wrote  the  letter  at  Coriutii,  was  made  still  more  evident'  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  course.  Yet  not  without  forebodings  of  evil,'  and  mach 
discouragement,^  and  mysterious  delays,^  did  the  Apostie  advance  on  his 
courageous  career.  But  we  are  anticipating  many  subjects  which  will 
give  a  touching  interest  to  subsequent  passages  of  this  history.  Im- 
portant events  still  detain  us  in  Ephesus.  Though  St.  Paul's  compan- 
ions '  had  been  sent  before  in  the  direction  of  his  contemplated  journey 
(Acts  xix.  22),  he  still  resolved  to  stay  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  A 
^^  great  door''  was  open  to  him,  and  there  were  many  ^<  adversaries,'' 
against  whom  he  had  yet  to  contend. 

ANAOEMA     KHK  pO 

AnaAmtM  Moron -Atha} 


Emm  Padmm  oC  tiMte  mjUmMeucm  hiAmmm  a  note,  the  probtbOitf  thai  Titiit  was  one  of 

tlie  Aetii  and  Corinthians,  and  again  oC  those  those  who  went  to  Corinth  with  the  Fint 

referred  to  below  between  the  Acts  and  Bo-  Epistle.    See  1  Cor.  xtL  11,  18 ;  8  Cor.  xfi. 

mans,  need  only  be  alluded  to.  IS.     We  find  that  this  is  the  liew  of  Ifse- 

^  "I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Baiw  knight    Trimd,,iti,,i^ikeApoti.EpitUm,ivL 

barians."    Bom.  L  14.  i.  p.  451.    If  this  Tiew  is  correct,  it  is  interest- 

*  By  the  Tision  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  zxifl.  ing  to  observe  that  Titos  is  at  first  simplj 
1 1 ),  and  on  board  the  ship  (zxrii.  SS,  84).  spoken  of  as  "  a  brother," — bat  that  gradoalty 

*  Compare  what  he  wrote  to  the  Rffln^wf  he  rises  into  note  with  the  faithful  discharge 
(Bom.  XT.  80, 81)  with  what  he  said  at  Ifile-  of  responsible  duties.  He  becomes  emineatl/ 
tns  (Acts  XX.  28,  28),  and  with  the  soena  at  conspicnons  in  the  drcnmstances  detailed  be- 
Ptolemais  (ib.  xxi.  10-14).  low,  Ch.  iVU.,  and  in  the  end  he  shsies  with 

^  The  arrest  at  Jemsalem.  Timothy  the  honor  of  associating  his  name 

*  The  two-years' imprisonment  at  CMarea,  with  thepastorslBpistlesof  St.  FanL 
and  the  shipwreck.  ^   See  note,  p.  45f  • 

*  See  p.  404.  We  have  mentioned  there,  in 
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CHAPTER    XVL 


Petculplfaii  of  BphMm. — TemiJe  of  Plaiuu  —  Her  Image  and  WonMp.~Fditieal  Comtte 
tkm  of  Ephesos.— The  Asiareht. — Demetrius  and  the  SilTeramiths.— Tomnlt  in  the 
Theatre. ^Speech  of  the  Town-Clerk. « St  Paul's  Departure. 

THE  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Asia,^  and  the  position  of  its  chief 
city  Ephesus,'  have  already  been  placed  before  the  reader.  It  is 
now  time  that  we  should  give  some  description  of  the  city  itself,  with  a 
notice  of  its  characteristic  religious  institutions,  and  its  political  arrange- 
ments under  the  Empire. 

No  cities  were  ever  more  favorably  placed  for  prosperity  and  growth 
than  those  of  the  colonial  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  coast-line  full  of  convenient  harbors,  and  of  a  sea  which  was 
favorable  to  the  navigation  of  that  day ;  and,  through  the  long  approaches 
formed  by  the  plains  of  the  great  western  rivers,  they  had  access  to  the 
inland  trade  of  the  East.  Two  of  these  rivers  have  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to,  —  the  Hermus  and  the  Msander.*  The  valley  of  the  first 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ridge  of  Tmolus ;  that  of  the  second 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Messogis.  In  the  interval  between  these 
two  mountain-ranges  was  the  shorter  course  of  the  river  Cayster.*  A  few 
miles  from  the  sea  a  narrow  gorge  is  formed  by  Moimt  Pactyas  on  the 
south,  which  is  the  western  termination  of  Messogis,  and  by  the  preci- 
pices of  Oallesus  on  the  north,  the  pine-clad  summits  ^  of  which  are  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  heights  of  Tmolus.  This  gorge  separates 
the  Upper  ^^  Gaystrian  meadows"*  from  a  small  alluvial  plain ^  by  the 

^  p.  205.  '  p.  410.  Steep  soooeeded  steep,  as  we  advanoed,  and 

*  See  aboTe,  pp.  405,  410.       ^  See  p.  410.  tfie  path  became  more  narrow,  slippery,  and 

*  *'  Our  road  U^  at  the  foot  of  GiUlesQS,  uneven  ...  the  known  sureness  of  foot  of 
beneath  predpioes  of  a  stnpendoos  height,  onr  horses  being  oar  confidence  and  secoritj 
abropt  and  inaccessible.  In  the  rock  are  by  foarfol  precipices  and  giddy  heights." — p. 
many  holes  inhabited  by  eagles;  of  which  108.  For  the  Cayster  and  the  site  of  Ephesns, 
seTeral  were  soaring  high  in  the  air,  with  see  p.  107.  The  approach  from  Sardis,  by 
crows  clamoring  about  them,  so  far  above  ns  whidi  St  Paul  is  supposed  to  haye  come  (see 
as  hardly  to  be  discernible." ^Chandler,  p.  aboye,  p.  405 J,  was  on  this  side:  and  part  of 
111.  Of  another  jonmey  he  says :  "  We  rode  the  pavement  of  the  road  still  remains, 
among  the  roots  of  Gallesns,  or  the  Aleman,  *  For  the  "  Asian  meadow,"  see  above,  p. 
throngh  pleasant  thickets  abounding  with  gold-  S05. 

finches.    The  aerial  summits  of  this  immense  ^  The  plain  is  said  by  Mr.  Arundell  to  be 

mountain  towered  above  us,  dad  with  pines,      about  five  miles  long ;  and  the  morass  has 
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sea.  Partly  on  the  long  ridge  of  Coressus,  which  is  the  southern  boiuir 
darj  of  this  plaiu,  —  partly  on  the  detached  circular  eminence  of  Mount 
Prion,  —  and  partly  on  the  plain  itself,  near  the  windings  of  the  Cayster, 
and  about  the  edge  of  the  harbor,  —  were  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
Ephesus  was  not  so  distinguished  in  early  times  as  several  of  her  Ionian 
sisters ;  ^  and  some  of  them  outlived  her  glory.  But,  though  Phocsea 
and  Miletus  sent  out  more  colonies,  and  Smyrna  has  ever  remained  a 
flourishing  city,  yet  Ephesus  had  great  natural  advantages,  which  were 
duly  developed  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing.  Having  easy  access 
through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tmolus  to  Sardis,  and  thence  up  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  far  into  Phrygia,^ — and  again,  by  a  similar  pass  through 
Messogis  to  the  Meander,  being  connected  with  the  great  road  through 
Iconium  to  the  Euphrates,* — it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Asia  under  the  Romans,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  on  the  nearer 
side  of  Taurus.  The  city  built  by  Androdus  and  his  Athenian  followers 
was  on  the  slope  of  Goressus ;  but  gradually  it  descended  into  the  plain, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  Alexandrian  age  produced 
a  marked  alteration  in  Ephesus,  as  in  most  of  the  great  towns  in  the 
East ;  and  Lysimachus  extended  his  new  city  over  the  summit  of  Prion 
as  well  as  the  heights  of  Goressus.  The  Soman  age  saw,  doubtless,  a 
still  further  increase  both  of  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  place.  To 
attempt  to  reconstruct  it  from  the  materials  which  remain  would  be 
a  difficult  task,^  —  far  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  Athens,  or  even 
Antioch ;  but  some  of  the  more  interesting  sites  are  easily  identified. 
Those  who  walk  over  the  desolate  site  of  the  Asiatic  metropolis  see  piles 
of  ruined  edifices  on  the  rocky  sides  and  among  the  thickets  of  Mount 
Prion  :^  they  look  out  from  its  summit  over  the  confused  morass  which 
once  was  the  harbor,*  where  Aquila  and  Priscilla  landed ;  and  they  visit 

adranoed  oonsidamblj  into  the  sea  dnoe  tlie  Though'  St.  Ftad  may  nerer  hare  aeeii  diea. 

flourishing  times  of  Ephesos.  tfaej  are  interesting  as  connected  with  Bptp 

^  The  Ephesian  Diana,  howeTer,  was  the  phias  and  his  other  converts, 

patroness  of  the  Phocean   navigators,  eren  ^  A  plan  of  the  entire  city,  with  a  deecrip- 

when  the  city  of  Ephesns  was  unimportant.  tive  memoir,  has  been  prepared  by  E.  Falkener, 

'  In  this  direction  we  imagine  St.  Pan!  to  Esq.,  architect,  but  remains  nnpnbliahed. 

have  travelled.    See  above,  p.  405.  ^  Hamilton's  Retearchm  in  Ama  Mimor,  p. 

*  We  have  fireqaently  had  occasion  to  men-  S8.    Compare  Chandler. 


tion  this  great  road.    See  pp.  831-334,  405.  *  ''Even  the  sea  has  retired  from  the  i 

It  was  the  principal  line  of  communication  of  desolation,  and  a  pestilential  morass,  eov* 

with  the  eastern  provinces ;  bnt  we  have  con-  ered  with  mnd  and  mshes,  has  sacceeded  to 

jectured  that  St  Paol  did  not  travel  by  it,  the  waters  which  brooght  np  the  ships  lades 

becaose  it  seems  probable  that  he  never  was  with  merchandise  from  eveiycoantry."—An»- 

atColosssB.    Seep.  405.    A  description  of  the  '  dell's  Sevm  Ckurdim,  p.  27.    Another  ooe»> 

ronte  by  CoIosssb  and  Laodicea  will  be  fonnd  sion  will  occur  for  menttoning  the  harbor, 

in  Arandeirs  Asia  Minor.    The  view  he  gives  which  was  veiy  indifl^ent 

of  the  cliA  of  Colosssi  should  he  noticed,  to  improve  it  were  made  aboat  this  tins 
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in  its  deep  recesses  the  dripping  marble-quarries,  where  the  marks  of  the 
tools  are  visible  still.^  On  the  enter  edge  of  the  same  hill  they  trace  the 
endosure  of  the  Stadium,'  which  may  have  suggested  to  St.  Paul  many 
of  those  images  with  which  he  enforces  Christian  duty,  in  the  first  letter 
written  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth.*  Farther  on,  and  nearer  Coressus,  the 
remains  of  the  vast  Theatre  ^  (the  outline  of  the  enclosure  is  still  dis- 
tinct, though  the  marble  seats  are  remoTed)  show  the  place  where  the 
multitude,  roused  by  Demetrius,  shouted  out,  for  two  hours,  in  honor  of 
Diana.^  Below  is  the  Agora,*  through  which  the  mob  rushed  up  to  the 
well-known  place  of  meeting.  And  in  the  yalley  between  Prion  and 
Coressus  is  one  of  the  Gymnasia,^  where  the  athletes  were  trained  for 
transient  honors  and  a  perishable  garland.  Surrounding  and  crowning 
the  scene  are  the  long  Hellenic  walls  of  Lysimachus,  following  the  ridge 
of  Coressus.*  On  a  spur  of  the  hill,  they  descend  to  an  ancient  tower, 
which  is  still  called  the  Prison  of  St  Paul.*  The  name  is  doubtless 
legendary :  but  St.  Paul  may  have  stood  here,  and  looked  over  the  city 
and  the  plain,  and  seen  the  Cayster  winding  towards  him  from  the  base 
of  Ckdlesus.^*    Within  his  view  was  anotber  eminence,  detached  from  the 


1  Chmndler.  A  curious  stoiy  !•  told  of  the 
disooTery  of  thii  marble.  A  shepherd  named 
Pizodoms  was  feeding  his  flock  on  the  hill : 
two  of  his  rams  fighting,  one  of  them  missed 
his  antagonist,  and  with  his  horn  broke  a 
crost  of  the  whitest  marble.  The  Ephesians 
were  at  this  time  in  search  of  stone  fi>r  the 
building  of  their  temple.  The  shepherd  ran 
to  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  specimen,  and 
was  receiTed  with  joj.  His  name  was  changed 
into  Evangelus  (giyer  of  glad-tidings),  and 
diTine  honors  were  afterwards  paid  to  him. 

>  See  Chandler,  who  measured  the  area, 
and  found  it  6S7  feet  in  length.  The  side 
next  the  plain  is  raised  on  Tanlts,  and  feoed 
with  a  strong  wall. 

»  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27. 

«  "  Of  the  site  of  the  theatre,  the  scene  of 
the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a  wreck  of  inunense 
grandeur.  I  think  it  must  haye  been  larger 
than  the  one  at  Miletus,  and  that  exceeds  anj 
I  hare  elsewhere  seen  in  scale,  although  not  in 
ornament.  Its  form  alone  can  now  be  spoken 
of,  for  erery  seat  is  remoTed,  and  the  prosce- 
nium is  a  hill  of  ruins."  ^Fellows's  Asia 
Minor,  p.  274.  The  Theatre  of  Ephesus  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  known  of  any  that  have 
remained  to  .us  from  antiquity. 

6  Acts  xix.    The  second  edition  contains  a 


Tiew  (from  Laborde),  combining  the  steps  of 
the  theatre  wiih  a  general  prospect  towards  the 
sea.  See  also  the  art  Ephemu  in  the  DieL  of 
tMeBible. 

*  The  Agora,  with  its  public  buildings, 
would  naturally  be  between  the  hill-side  on 
which  the  theatre  and  stadium  stood,  and  the 
harbor.  For  the  general  notion  of  a  Greek 
Agora,  see  the  description  of  Athens. 

^  See  an  engraying  of  these  ruins  in  the 
second  Tolume  of  loman  AnHqmtiei,  published 
by  the  Dilettanti  Society. 

'  "  An  interesting  feature  in  these  ruins  is 
the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lysimachus,  ranging 
along  the  heights  of  Coressus.  It  extends  for 
nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  in  a  8.  E. 
and  N.  W.  direction,  from  the  heights  imme- 
diately to  the  8.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the 
tower  called  the  Prison  of  St  Paul,  but  which 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  wall. 
...  It  is  defended  and  strengthened  by  nn- 
merous  square  towers  of  the  same  character  at 
unequal  distances."  —  Hamilton's  Re$6arAmt 
ToL  it  p.  26.  An  engraTing  of  one  of  the 
gateways  is  given,  p.  27. 

*  Hamilton,  as  aboTC. 

10  «  This  eminence  (a  root  of  Coressus  run- 
ning out  towards  the  plain)  commands  a  loTcly 
prospect  of  the  river  Cayster,  which  there 
crosses  the  plain  from  near  Qalleens,  with  a 
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citj  of  that  day,  but  which  became  the  Mohammedan  town  when  ancient 
Ephesus  was  destroyed,  and  ncTertheless  preserves  in  its  name  a  record 
of  another  Apostle,  the  "  disciple  "  St.  John.* 

But  one  building  at  Ephesus  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  magnificence  and 
in  fame.  This  was  the  Temple  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  which  glittered  in 
brilliant  beauty  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  an- 
cients as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  sun,  it  was  said,  saw 
nothing  in  his  course  more  magnificent  than  Diana's  Temple.  Its  honor 
dated  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  earliest 
temple,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Athenian  colony  under 
Androclus,  or  even  yet  more  ancient,  we  find  the  great  edifice,  which 
was  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  period,  begun  and  continued  in  the 
midst  of  the  attention  and  admiration  both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  The 
foundations  were  carefully  laid,  with  immense  substructions,  in  the 
marshy  ground.'  Architects  of  the  highest  distinction  were  employed.* 
The  quarries  of  Mo\mt  Prion  supplied  the  marble.^  All  the  Oreek 
cities  of  Asia  contributed  to  the  structure ;  and  Oroesus,  the  king  of 
Lydia,  himself  lent  his  aid.  The  work  thus  begun  before  the  Persian 
war  was  slowly  continued  even  through  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  its 
dedication  was  celebrated  by  a  poet  contemporary  with  Euripides.*  But 
the  building,  which  had  been  thus  rising  through  the  space  of  many 
years,  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  the  beauty  of  its  perfection. 
The  fanatic  Herostratus  set  fire  to  it  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander was  born.  This  is  one  of  the  coincidences  of  history,  on  which 
the  ancient  world  was  fond  of  dwelling :  and  it  enables  us,  with  more 
distinctness,  to  pursue  the  annals  of  ^^  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The 
temple  was  rebuilt  with  new  and  more  sumptuous  magnificence.  The 
ladies  of  Ephesus  contributed  their  jewelry  to  the  expense  of  the  resto- 
ration. The  national  pride  in  the  sanctuary  was  so  great,  that,  when 
Alexander  ofiered  the  spoils  of  his  eastern  campaign  if  he  might  inscribe 
his  name  on  the  building,  the  honor  was  declined.  The  Ephesians 
never  ceased  to  embellish  the  shrine  of  their  goddess,  continually  adding 
new  decorations  and  subsidiary  buildings,  with  statues  and  pictures  by 
the  most  famous  artists.  This  was  the  temple  that  kindled  the  enthusi- 
asm of  St.  Paul's  opponents  (Acts  xix.),  and  was  still  the  rallying-^int 

small  bnt  ftiU  stream,  and  with  manj  luznri-  *  The  first   architect  was  Theodoras   of 

ant  meanders."  —  Chandler.  Samoa.    He  was  snooeeded  by  CbersiphoB  of 

1  Ayasalok,  which  is  a  round   hill   like  Gnossos,  then  by  his  son  Metagenes.    The 

Prion,  bat  smaller.    Its  name  is  said  to  be  a  bnilding  was  completed  by  Demetrius   aad 

corruption  of  6  dyiof  OeoXoyoc,  "the   holy  PsBonius. 
Theologian."    Sup.  S9.  *  See  abore. 

^  Pliny  says  that  it  was  built  in  marshy  *  Timotbeot. 

ground,  lest  it  should  be  injured  by  earth- 
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i'  of  Heathenism  in  the  days  of  St  John  and  Polycarp.    In  the  second 

century  we  read  that  it  was  united  to  the  city  by  a  long  colonnade.  But 
soon  afterwards  it  was  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  Gk)ths,  who  came 
from  beyond  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Gkdlienus.'  It  sank  entirely 
hito  decay  in  the  age  when  Christianity  was  overspreading  the  Empire ; 
and  its  remains  are  to  be  sought  for  in  medisoTal  buildings,  in  the  col- 

^  umns  of  green  jasper  which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  or  even  in 
the  naves  of  Italian  cathedrals.* 

Thus  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  saw  all  the  changes  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Oroesus  to  Oonstantine.  Though  nothing  now  remains  on  the 

f  spot  to  show  us  what  or  even  where  it  was,  there  is  enough  in  its  written 
memorials  to  give  us  some  notion  of  its  appearance  and  splendor.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic  style  which  was  assumed  by 
Oreek  architecture,  and  which  has  suggested  many  of  the  images  of  the 
New  Testament.'    It  was  quite  different  from  the  lofty  and  ascending 

^  form  of  those  buildings  which  have  since  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Christian 
Europe,  and  essentially  consisted  in  horizontal  entablatures  resting  on 
vertical  columns.  In  another  respect,  also,  the  temples  of  the  ancients 
may  be  contrasted  with  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  They  were  not 
roofed  over  for  the  reception  of  a  large  company  of  worshippers,  but 
were  in  fact  colonnades^  erected  as  subsidiary  decorations  round  the  cell 
which  contained  the  idol,  and  were,  through  a  great  part  of  their  space, 
open  to  the  sky.  The  colonnades  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  really  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Art,  for  in  them  was  first  matured  that 
graceful  Ionic  style,  the  feminine  beauty  of  which  was  more  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Asiatic  Greek,  than  tlie  sterner  and  plainer  Doric,  in 
which  the  Parthenon  and  Propyl»a  of  Athens  were  built  The  scale  on 
which  the  Temple  was  erected  was  magnificently  extensive.  It  was  425  / 
feet  in  length  and  220  in  breadth,  and  the  columns  were  60  feet  high.  , 
The  number  of  columns  was  127,  each  of  them  the  gift  of  a  king ;  and 
86  of  them  were  enriched  with  ornament  and  color.  The  folding-doors 
were  of  cyprus-wood ;  the  part  which  was  not  open  to  the  sky  was  roofed 
over  with  cedar ;  and  the  staircase  was  formed  of  the  wood  of  one  single 
vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  value  and  fame  of  the  Temple 
were  enhanced  by  its  being  the  treasury  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Western  Asia  was  stored  up.*    It  is  probable  that  there  was  no 

1  Arandell's  8mm  CkimJm^  p.4S.  court  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  MOaii,  whScb  is  u 

'  Ibid.  p.  47.  oolonnade  west  of  the  Chnrch,  itself  endofiing 

'  See,  for  instance,  Gal.  iL  f ,  Ber.  iiL  IS,  a  large  oblong  tpace  not  roofed  over. 
V        alto  1  Tim.  iiL  16 ;  comparing  what  haf  been  *  A  German  writer  says  that  the  temple  o( 

■aid  above,  p.  195.  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  what  the  Ban^bK:! 

*  A  flriend  suggests  one  parallel  in  Chris-  England  is  in  the  modem  world, 
lian  architectore,  vis.  the  Atrium,  or  western 
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religious  building  iu  the  world  in  which  was  concentrated  a  greater 
amount  of  admiration,  enthusiasm,  and  superstition. 

K  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  magnificent,  the  image  enshrined 
within  the  sumptuous  enclosure  was  primitiye  and  rude.  We  usually  con- 
ceive of  this  goddess,  when  represented  in  art,  as  the  tall  huntress,  eager 
in  pursuit,  like  the  statue  in  the  LouTre.  Such  was  not  the  form  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  though  she  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  own 
mountain-goddess,  whose  figure  we  often  see  represented  on  the  coins  of 
this  city.^  What  amount  of  fusion  took  place,  in  the  case  of  this  worship, 
between  Greek  and  Oriental  notions,  we  need  not  inquire.  The  image 
may  have  been  intended  to  represent  Diana  in  one  of  her  customary 
characters,  as  the  deity  of  fountains;'  but  it  reminds  us  rather  of  the 
idols  of  the  far  East,  and  of  the  religions  which  love  to  represent  the 
life  of  all  animated  beings  as  fed  and  supported  by  the  many  breasts  of 
natiire.'  The  figure  which  assumed  this  emblematic  form  above  was 
terminated  below  in  a  shafpeless  block.  The  material  was  wood.  A  bar 
of  metal  was  in  each  hand.  The  dress  was  covered  with  mystic  devices, 
and  the  small  shrine,  where  it  stood  within  the  temple,  was  concealed  by 
a  curtain  in  front.  Yet,  rude  as  the  image  was,  it  was  the  object  of  th<^ 
utmost  veneration.  Like  the  Palladium  of  Troy — like  the  most  ancient 
Minerva  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,* — like  the  Paphian  Venus*  or 
Cybele  of  Pessinus,*  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, — like  the  Geres 
in  Sicily  mentioned  by  Gicero,^ — it  was  believed  to  have  ^^  fallen  down 
from  the  sky"  (Acts  xix.  85).  Thus  it  was  the  object  of  the  greater 
veneration  from  the  contrast  of  its  primitive  simplicity  with  the  mod- 
em and  earthly  splendor  which  surrounded  it ;  and  it  was  the  model 
on  which  the  images  of  Diana  were  formed  for  worship  in  other 
"cities. 

One  of  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  ancient  world  was  the  use  of 
portable  images  or  shrines,  which  were  little  models  of  the  more  cele- 
brated objects  of  devotion.    They  were  carried  in  processions,  on  journeys 

1  Henoe  she  is  freqoendjr  represented  as  coin  at  the  end  of  Ch.  XTV.  gives  a  gener»l 

the  Greek  Diana  on  coins  of  Ephesns.    Soma  notion  of  the  form  of  the  image, 
of  these  are  given  in  the  laiger  editions.  ^  See  above  in  the  description  of  Athens, 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Qnhl,  whose  elab-  p.  309. 

orate  work  on  ancient  Ephesos  is  referred  to  *  See  the  description  of  Paphos  above,  p. 

several  times  in  the  laiger  editions.  140. 

*  The  form  of  the  image  is  described  hj  *  See  Herodian»  as  referred  to  above,  p. 
Jerome :  **  Scribebat  Panlos  ad  Ephesios  Dia-  235. 

nam    colentes,   non    banc   venatrioem,   qn«  "^  Cic*  in  Verr.j.lBl.    To  this  list  we  maj 

ircom  tenet  atqne  sncdncta  est,  sod    illam  add,  without  anj  misrepreseoution,  the  house 

mMmammiam,  qoanlM^rsBci  nohf/iaaTiv  vo-  of  oar  Lady  of  Loretto.    See  the  Qttartarbf 

^uxJ*  —  Prwem,  ad  Eyu    Representations  in  iSevicw  for  8^tenAC9r4i||^|^^be    Ckaria 

iDcient   sculpture    are  very  frequent      The  Han  Remmhrancer  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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and  military  expeditions/  and  sometimes  set  up  as  household  gods  in 
private  dwellings.  Plinj  sajs  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Temple  of 
the  Cnidian  Venus;  and  other  Heathen  writers  make  allusion  to  the 
^^  shrines  "  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xix. 
24).  The  material  might  be  wood,  or  gold,  or  "  silver."  The  latter 
material  was  that  which  employed  the  hands  of  the  workmen  of  Demetrius. 
From  the  expressions  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  evident  that  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  trade  grew  up  at  Ephesus,  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  shrines.  Few  of  those  who  came  to  Ephesus  would  wilUngly  go  away 
without  a  memorial  of  the  goddess,  and  a  model  of  her  temple ;'  and, 
from  the  wide  circulation  of  these  works  of  art  over  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  far  into  the  interior,  it  might  be  said,  with  little 
exaggeration,  that  her  worship  was  recognized  by  the  ^' whole  world''* 
(Acts  xix.  27). 

The  ceremonies  of  the  actual  worship  at  Ephesus  were  conducted  by 
the  members  of  a  twofold  hierarchy.  And  here  again  we  see  the  traces 
of  Oriental  rather  than  Greek  influences.  The  Megabyzi,  the  priests 
of  Diana,  were  eunuchs  from  the  interior,  under  one  at  their  head,  who 
bore  the  title  of  high  priest,  and  ranked  among  the  leading  and  most 
influential  personages  of  the  city.  Along  with  these  priests  were  asso- 
ciated a  swarm  of  vii^in  priestesses,  consecrated,  under  the  name  of 
Meliss®,  to  the  service  ^  of  the  deity,  and  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
serving,  like  the  priests,  under  one  head.  And  with  the  priests  and 
priestesses  would  be  associated  (as  in  all  the  great  temples  of  antiquity) 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  attended  to  the  various  duties  connected 
with  the  worship,  down  to  the  care  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  Temple. 
This  last  phrase  leads  us  to  notice  an  expression  used  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  concerning  the  connection  of  Ephesus  with  the  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  term  " NeocaroSj*  or  "  Temple-9weq>er "  (reo^xo^,  xix.  85), 
originally  an  expression  of  humility,  and  applied  to  the  lowest  menials 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sacred  edifice,*  became  afterwards  a  title  of 
the  highest  honor,  and  was  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  most  famous 

^  We  maj  compare  Cioero't  words  of  the  Ineeriptioiif  might  be  qooted  to   the  same 

Roman  le^narj  eagle,  Cat.  i.  f .  eflfect. 

'  We  cannot  be  snre,  in  this  case,  whether  *  These  priestesses  belonged  to  the  class  of 

by  the  word  used  here  is  meant  the  whole  "  sacred  slaTes."    This  class  of  derotees  was 

temple,  or  the  small  shrine  which  contained  common  in  the  great  temples  of  the  Greeks. 

the  image.     Perhaps  its  form  is  that  repre-  Difibrent  opinions  hare  been  expressed  on  the 

sented  on  the  first  coin  engrared  in  Mr.  Aker-  character  of  those  at  Ephesns :  bnt,  knowing 

man's  paper  in  the  Numismatic  Chanmck.  what  we  do  of  Heathenism,  it  is  difficolt  to 

B  We  find   the   image   of  the   Ephesian  have  a  &Torable  yiew  of  them. 
Diana  on  the  coins  of  a  great  number  of  *  The  term  properly  denotes  **  sweeper  of 

other  cities  and  communities,  e.g.  Hierapo-  the  temple,"  and  is  nearly  sjnonjmons  with  the 

lis,  Mytilene,  Perga,  Samos,  Marseilles,  &c.  Latin '*  aditnns,"  or  the  French  "  sacristao.' 
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cities.^  This  was  the  case  with  Ephesiis  in  reference  to  her  national 
goddess.  The  citj  was  personified  as  Diana's  devotee.  The  title  ^^Neo- 
eoros  "  was  boastfully  exhibited  on  the  current  coins.'  Even  the  free 
people  of  Ephesus  were  sometimes  named  ^^  Neoearos.**  *  Thus,  tiie  town- 
clerk  could  with  good  reason  begin  his  speech  by  the  question, — <<  What 
man  is  there  that  knows  not  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  neocoros 
of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  " 

The  Temple  and  the  Temple-services  remained  under  the  Romans  as 
they  had  been  since  the  period  of  Alexander.  If  any  change  had  taken 
place,  greater  honor  was  paid  to  the  goddess,  and  richer  magnificence 
added  to  her  sanctuary,  in  proportion  to  the  wider  extent  to  which  her 
fame  had  been  spread.  Asia  was  always  a  favored  province,^  and  Ephe- 
sus must  be  classed  among  those  cities  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  the 
conquerors  were  willing  to  pay  distinguished  respect.'  Her  liberties  and 
her  municipal  constitution  were  left  untouched,  when  the  province  was 
governed  by  an  officer  from  Some.  To  the  general  remarks  which  have 
been  made  before  in  reference  to  Thessalonica/  concerning  the  position 
of  free  or  autanonums  cities  under  the  Empire,  something  more  may  be 
added  here,  inasmuch  as  certain  political  characters  of  Ephesus  appear 
on  the  scene  which  is  described  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

We  have  said,  in  the  passage  above  alluded  to,  that  free  cities  under 
the  Empire  had  frequentiy  their  senate  and  assembly.  There  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  this  was  the  case  at  Ephesus.  Its  old  constitution  was 
democratic,  as  we  should  expect  in  a  city  of  the  lonians,  and  as  we  are 
distinctly  told  by  Xenophon :  and  this  constitution  continued  to  subsist 
under  the  Romans.  The  senate,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,^  still  met  in 
the  Senate-house,  which  is  noticed  by  another  writer,*  and  the  position  of 
which  was  probably  in  the  Agora  below  the  Theatre.*    We  have  still 

1  Primarilj  the  term  was  Applicable  to  per-  idiich  is  meatiooed  below,  p.  471,  a.  S.   Then 

sons,  bot  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  oommmii-  the  Town-Clerk  is  called  ICnnatias,  and  be  ia 

ties,  and  more  especially  in  the  Roman  period,  also  Asiarch.     It  is  worth  while  to  obserrv 

A  city  might  be  iVSsooorof  with  respect  to  sereral  that  these  are  all  Roman  names, 
diyinities,  and  frequently  the  title  had  regard  ^  The  dicnmstanoes  nnder  which  diis  pnnr- 

to  the  defiled  emperor.  inoe  came  nnder  the  Roman  power  were  soch 

>  See,  for  instance,  that  engraired  at  the  as  to  proroke  no  hostility.    See  pp.  S06,  S07. 
end  of  this  chapter.    A  great  number  of  these  *  See  p.  SBS. 

coins  are  described  in  Mr.  Akerman's  paper,  *  See  pp.  S88-891,  and  compare  p.  853. 

in  the  Num.  Chr.  ^  AhL  xhr.  10,  IS,  also  2,  5,  and  zri.  «, 

*  On  the  opposite  page  an  inscription  Is  4>  7. 
giyen  containing  the  words  Neoooro$,  Proeimmd,  *  Ach.  Tat  TiiL 

and  Tcwn-Cierk,    The  Proconsnl  is  Pedndns  *  See  the  aDuloa  lo  te  Agorn  abtvi^  p. 

Priscinos,  the  Town-Clerk  is  Tiberias  Clan-  46S. 
•Iras  Italicns.    The  other  faiseription  is  thait 
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more  frequent  notices  of  the  demns  or  people,  and  its  assetnhly.^  Where- 
ever  its  customary  place  of  meeting  might  be  when  legally  and  regularly 
convoked  (Im^q)  iiachiaiay  Acts  six.  89),  the  theatre*  would  be  an  obvious 
place  of  meeting,  in  the  case  of  a  tumultuary  gathering,  like  that  which 
will  presently  be  brought  before  our  notice. 

Again,  like  other  free  cities,  Ephesus  had  its  magistrates,  as  Thessa- 
lonica  had  its  politarchs  (pp.  289  and  290),  and  Athens  its  archons. 
Among  those  which  our  sources  of  information  bring  before  us  are 
several  with  the  same  titles  and  functions  as  in  Athens.'  One  of  these 
was  that  officer  who  is  described  as  ^^  totonrclerk ''  in  the  authorized 
Tersion  of  the  Bible  (ygofifuneifg,  Acts  xiz.  85).  Without  being  able  to 
determine  his  exact  duties,  or  to  decide  whether  another  term,  such  as 
"  Chancellor,*'  or  "  Recorder,'*  would  better  describe  them  to  us,*  we  may 
assert,  from  the  parallel  case  of  Athens,*  and  from  the  Ephesian  records 
themselves,  that  he  was  a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  in  a  high  and 
very  public  position.  He  had  to  do  with  state-papers ;  he  was  keeper  of 
the  archives ;  he  read  what  was  of  public  moment  before  the  senate  and 
assembly ;  he  was  present  when  money  was  deposited  in  the  Temple ; 
and  when  letters  were  sent  to  the  people  of  Ephesus,  they  were  officially 
addressed  to  him.  Thus,  we  can  readily  account  for  his  name  appearing 
BO  often  on  the  coins  *  of  Ephesus.  He  seems  sometimes  to  have  given 
the  name  to  the  year,  like  the  archons  at  Athens,  or  the  consuls  at  Rome. 
Hence  no  magistrate  was  more  before  the  public  at  Ephesus.  His  very 
aspect  was  familiar  to  all  the  citizens ;  and  no  one  was  so  likely  to  be 
able  to  calm  and  disparse  an  angry  and  excited  multitude.  (See  Acts 
xix.  86-41.) 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  city  to  the  province  of  which  it  was  the 
metropolis,  we  are  under  no  perplexity  as  to  its  relation  to  the  imperial 
government.  From  coins  and  from  inscriptions,^  from  secular  writers 
and  Scripture  itself  (Acts  xix.  88),  we  learn  that  Asia  was  a  procanstdar 
province.*  We  shall  not  stay  to  consider  the  question  which  has  been 
raisec  concerning  the  usage  of  the  plural  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts ;  for 


Mn 


«to  am  1  assembly  an  oombiiied.     We  find     vied. 


av^  1 


Joseplnis  zhr.,  zil  (as  abofe),  the  sen-  *  In  Lather's  BiUe  the  term  "  Canxler "  is 


inscriptions,   and  on    ooins,   also  *  There  were  sereral  ypoftftardc  at  Athens. 


iscAjfOH  L     The  senate  is  sometimes  fitrn^,  8ome  of  them  were  state^yfBcers  of  high  im 

eometii  imyepcveia,  portance. 

^  f c  r  illnstrations  of  the  habit  of  Greek  *  The  first  oohi  described  hi  Mr.  Akermau's 

aasembi  ies  to  meet  in  theatres,  we  may  refer  to  paper  exhibits  to  as  the  same  wn  as  ufixup*^ 

what  T  icitos  says  of  Vespasian  at  Antioch,  and  ypafiiunei)^. 
J7ttr.nl  80;  also  to  Joseph.  VFan,yiL8.  7  See,  for  instance,  the  coin  p.  477,  and  the 


*  F<|r  instance,  besides  the  archons,  strategi,      inscription  opposite. 

>  &c  "  See  a  proTioas  aocoant  of  this  proTinee. 
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it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  more  than  one  proconsul  was  in  Ephesus 
at  tlie  time.^  But  another  subject  connected  with  the  provincial  arrange- 
ments requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  Roman  citizens  in  a 
proTince  were,  in  all  legal  matters,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  procon- 
sul ;  and  for  the  convenient  administration  of  justice,  the  whole  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  assize  town  (^farum 
or  canventuB)?  The  proconsul,  at  stated  seasons,  made  a  circuit  through 
these  districts,  attended  by  his  interpreter  (for  all  legal  business  in  the 
Empire  was  conducted  in  Latin),'  and  those  who  had  subjects  of  litigation, 
or  other  cases  requiring  the  observance  of  legal  forms,  brought  them 
before  him  or  the  judges  whom  he  might  appoint.  Thus  Pliny,  after  the 
true  Roman  spirit,  in  his  geographical  description  of  the  Empire,  is 
always  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  assizo-towns,  and  the  extent  of  the 
shires  which  surrounded  them.  In  the  province  of  Asia  he  takes  especial 
notice  of  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesus,  and  enumerates  the  various 
towns  which  brought  their  causes  to  be  tried  at  these  cities.  The  official 
visit  of  the  proconsul  to  Ephesus  was  necessarily  among  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  town-clerk,  in  referring  to  the  presence  of  the  proconsuls, 
could  remind  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  same  breath  that  it  was  the  very 
time  of  the  assizes  (jiyoqam  a/onou.  Acts  xix.  88).^ 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  time  of  the  year'at^hich  the 
Ephesian  assizes  were  held.  If  the  meeting  took  place  in  spring,  they 
might  then  be  coincident  with  the  great  gathering  which  took  place  at 
the  celebration  of  the  national  games.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  festival 
of  the  United  lonians  had  merged  into  that  which  was  held  in  honor  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana.*    The  whole  month  of  May  was  consecrated  to  the 


1  **  There  aie  deputies  (pioconsnls).''  It  if 
enough  to  sappose  that  we  hare  here  siinplj 
the  generic  ploral,  as  in  Matt  it  20.  In  the 
Syriac  rersion  the  word  is  in  the  sing:nlar. 
Some  suppose  that  this  was  the  time  when  the 
proconsnlship  was  (so  to  speak)  in  commission 
nnder  Celer  and  ^lins,  as  mentioned  bjr  Tad- 
tos  (^Rfi.  xiii.  1).  A  more  probable  coi^ec- 
tiuv  is  that  some  of  the  goreniors  of  the 
neighboring  provinces,  sach  as  Achaia,  Cilicia, 
pTpms,  Bithjnia,  Pamphjrlia,  might  be  pres- 
ent at  the  public  games.  The  goremors  of 
neighboring  proyinces  were  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  each  other.    See  p.  423. 

*  ConventuM  was  used  both  for  the  assise- 
town  and  the  district  to  which  its  jurisdiction 
extended.  It  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
■ctoal  meeting  for  the  assiaes. 

*  See  pp.  404  and  423. 

*  We  an  not»  howerer,  absolutely  forced  to 


assume  that  the  assiaes  were  taking  pi%oe  at 
this  particular  time.  See  the  note  of  'jaaoe 
Wordsworth,  who  gires  the  substance  d  tba 
whole  passage  thus :  "  Assise-days  or  soot- 
days  come  round,  and  Proconsuls  attc^  be- 
fore whom  the  cause  may  be  tried.  Y  The 
phrue  ayopaiovc  [^fiipac]  &ytaf  is  equiviMent  to 
CsBsar's  eanvaitus  agere,  and  Cicero't/ 
agen.  We  find  the  same  Greek  phrase  i 

*  We  find  CsBsar  in  Oaul  holding 
vmhu  in  winter;   but  this  was  probably  be- 
cause he  was  occupied  with  military  ] 
ings  in  the  summer,  and  need  not  be  : 
as  a  precedent  for  other  proyinces. 

*  What  the  festival  of  Delos  was  J 
islands,  the  Panionian  festival  was 
mainland.    But  Ephesus  seems  ultim^ 
have  absorbed  and  concentrated  this 
tion.    These   games  were   called 
Ephesia,  and  (Ecnmenica. 
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glory  of  the  goddess ;  and  the  month  itself  received  from  her  the  name 
of  Artemision.  The  Artemisian  festival  was  not  simply  an  Ephesian 
ceremony,  but  was  fostered  by  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  As  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  called  ^'  the 
Temple  of  Asia/'  so  this  gathering  was  called  ^^  the  common  meeting  of 
Asia."  ^  From  the  towns  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  the  lonians 
came  up  with  their  wives  and  children  to  witness  the  gymnastic  and 
musical  contests,  and  to  enjoy  the  various  amusements,  which  made  the 
days  and  nights  of  May  one  long  scene  of  revelry.  To  preside  over  these 
games,  to  provide  the  necessary  expenses,  and  to  see  that  due  order  was 
maintained,  annual  officers  were  appointed  by  election  from  the  whole 
province.  About  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  each  of  the  principal 
towns  within  the  district  called  Asia  chose  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens, 
and,  from  the  whole  number  thus  returned,  ten  were  finally  selected  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  Asiarchs}  We  find  similar  titles  in  use  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  read,  in  books  or  on  inscriptions  and  coins, 
of  BUhyniarchSy  GalatarchSy  Lt/ciarchs,  and  Stfriarchs.  But  the  games 
of  Asia  and  Ephesus  were  pre-eminently  famous ;  and  those  who  held 
there  the  office  of  '^  Presidents  of  the  Games  "  were  men  of  high  distinc- 
tion and  extensive  influence.  Receiving  no  emolument  from  their  office, 
but  being  required  rather  to  expend  large  sums  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people  and  their  own  credit,'  they  were  necessarily  persons  of  wealth. 
Men  of  consular  rank  were  often  willing  to  receive  the  appointment,  and 
it  was  held  to  enhance  the  honor  of  any  other  magistracies  with  which 
they  might  be  invested.  They  held  for  the  time  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
position ;  and  when,  robed  in  mantles  of  purple  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, they  assumed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  great  gymnastic  contests, 
and  controlling  the  tumultuary  crowd  in  the  theatre,  they  might  literally 
be  called  the  "  Chief  of  Asia ''  (Acts  xix,  31). 

These  notices  of  the  topography  and  history  of  Ephesus,  of  its  religious 
institutions,  and  political  condition  under  the  Empire,  may  serve  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  narrative  which  we  must  now  pursue.    We  resume  the  his- 


^  We  find  this  espnucd  on  coins.    In  in-  in  prerioas  years  and  retained  the  title,  like 

scriptions  the  temple  appears  as  "  the  temple  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem.    Among  the 

of  Asia."  Ephesian  inscriptions  one  is  given  opposite 

^  'Aoiofixat,  Acts  zix.,  translated  "  Chief  p.  469,  containing  the  words  ^ttiarcA  and  Ihwn 

of  Ana  "  in  the  A.  V.    From  what  is  said  in  Clerk,    "  Ttriee  Atiarek  "  appears  on  a  coin  of 

Ensebins  {H,  E.  It.  15)  of  one  Asiarch  pre-  Hypressa,  represented  in  Ak.  Nvm.  III.  p.  51. 
siding  at  Uie  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  it  has  >  Compare  the   case   of  those  who   dis- 

been  needlessly  supposed  that  in  this  passage  charged  the  state^enrices  or  Uturgim  at  Athens 

of  the  Acts  we  are  to  consider  all  but  one  to  Such  was  often  the  position  of  the  Roman 

hare  been  assessors  of  the  chief  Asiarch,  or  sdiles :  and  the  same  may  le  said  of  the  connQr 

elm  those  to  be  meant  who  had  held  the  office  sheriffii  in  Eni^land.  ^  j 
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tory  at  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where 
we  are  told  of  a  continued  stay^  in  Asia  after  the  burning  of  the  books  of 
the  magicians.*  St.  Paul  was  indeed  looking  forward  to  a  journey 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  ultimately  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome 
(y.  21)  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  his  departure  he  had  sent  two  of  his  com- 
panions into  Macedonia  before  him  (v.  22).  The  CTents  which  had  pr^ 
viously  occurred  have  already  shown  us  the  great  effects  which  his 
preaching  had  produced  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.'  And  those 
which  follow  show  us  still  more  clearly  how  wide  a  "  door  "  *  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The  idolatrous  practices  of 
Ephesus  were  so  far  endangered,  that  the  interests  of  one  of  the  preva- 
lent trades  of  the  place  were  seriously  affected;  and  meanwhUe  St* 
Paul's  character  had  risen  so  high,  as  to  obtain  influence  over  some  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  personages  in  the  province.  The  scene 
which  follows  is  entirely  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  the 
city  of  Diana.  The  Jews*  fall  into  the  background.  Both  the  danger 
and  safety  of  the  Apostle  originate  with  the  (Gentiles. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  season  of  spring  when  the  occurrences  took 
place  which  are  related  by  St.  Luke  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  chap- 
tor.*  We  have  already  seen  that  he  purposed  to  stay  at  Ephesus  ^^  tUl 
Pentecost ; "  ^  and  it  has  been  stated  that  May  was  the  ^'  month  of  Diana," 
in  which  the  great  religious  gathering  took  place  to  celebrate  the  games.* 
If  this  also  was  the  season  of  the  provincial  assize  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  no  means  improbable),  the  city  would  be  crowded  with  various 
classes  of  people.  Doubtless  those  who  employed  themselves  in  making 
the  portable  shrines  of  Diana  expected  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  at  such  a 
time ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  sale  of  these  objects  of  superstition 
was  seriously  diminished,  and  that  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  was  the 
cause  of  their  merchandise  being  depreciated,  ^^  no  small  tumult  arose 
concerning  that  way  "  in  which  the  new  teacher  was  leading  his  disciples 
(v.  23).  A  certain  Demetrius,  a  master-manufacturer  in  the  craft,  sum- 
moned together  his  workmen,  along  with  other  artisans  who  were  oocii- 
pied  in  trades  of  the  same  kind  —  (among  whom  we  may  perhaps  reckon 
<'  Alexander  the  coppersmith  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  against  whom  the  Aposdo 
warned  Timothy  at  a  later  period), — and  addressed  to  them  an  inflam- 
matory  speech.    It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul,  though  he  had  made  no  open 

1  '*He  hfanMlf  itidd  In  Aiia  for  a  m*-  diMt  at  MOetiif  (zz.  19),  St.  Bnl  tpeakfe 

ton."  wpedallj  of  tho  tomptatknit  which  hefeU  him 

>  Belated  aboTO,  Acti  six.  lS-90.  hj  ^  ** fyiiig-m^waUtf  tk»  Jmo$,'* 
*  See  Ch.  XIY.               «  1  Oor.  ztL  9.  •  tt.  91-41. 

'  Yet  it  seems  that  the  Jews  never  ceased  ^  See  the  end  of  the  pceoeding  diapiar. 

ftt>m  their  secret  machinations,    In  the  ad-  *  See  above. 
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and  caliunnious  attack  on  the  divinities  of  the  place,  as  was  admitted 
below  {Y.  87),  had  said  something  like  what  he  had  said  at  Athens,  that 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  deity  is  "  like  gold  or  silver  carved  with 
the  art  and  device  of  man  "  (Acts  xvii.  29),  and  that  ^^  they  are  no  gods 
that  are  made  with  hands  "  (v.  26).  Such  expressions,  added  to  the  fail- 
ure in  the  profits  of  those  who  were  listening,  gave  sufficient  materials  for 
an  adroit  and  persuasive  speech.  Demetrius  appealed  first  to  the  interest 
of  his  hearers,^  and  then  to  their  fanaticism.*  He  told  them  that  their 
gains  were  in  danger  of  being  lost — and,  besides  this,  that  ^^  the  temple 
of  the  great  goddess  Diana  "  (to  which  we  can  imagine  him  pointing  as 
he  spoke)'  was  in  danger  of  being  despised,  and  that  the  honor  of  their 
national  divinity  was  in  jeopardy,  whom  not  only  "  all  Asia,"  *  but "  all 
the  civilized  world,"  *  had  hitherto  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  Such 
a  speech  could  not  be  lost,  when  thrown  like  fire  on  such  inflammable 
materials.  The  infuriated  feeling  of  the  crowd  of  assembled  artisans 
broke  out  at  once  into  a  cry  in  honor  of  the  divine  patron  of  their  city 
and  their  craft, — ^^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  * 

The  excitement  among  this  important  and  influential  class  of  operar 
tives  was  not  long  in  spreading  through  the  whole  city.^  The  infection 
seized  upon  the  crowds  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  the  theatre,  the  most  obvious  place  of  assembly.'  On  their  way, 
they  seem  to  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  person  of 
Paul,'  though  they  hurried  with  them  into  the  theatre  two  of  the 
companions  of  his  travels.  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  whose  home  was  in 
Macedonia.^'  A  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  companions,  and  a  fearless 
zeal  for  the  truth,  urged  St  Paul,  so  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached 
him,  to  hasten  to  the  theatre  and  present  himself  before  the  people ;  but 

1  8eeTT.36,96.  ^  r.». 

'  See  T.  27.  *  See  aoore,  p.  4SS. 

*  See  what  is  Mdd  abore  on  the  podtkm  of  *  Something  of  the  tame  kind  aeemt  lo 
the  Temi^e.  It  would  probably  be  yiaible  haiwt  happened  as  at  Thessalonica  (Acts  xriL 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Agora,  where  6, 6),  when  the  Jews  sought  in  rain  for  Paul 
we  may  suppose  Demetrius  to  hare  harangued  and  Silas  in  the  house  of  Jason,  and  therefore 
the  wcotmen.  dragged  the  host  and  some  of  the  other  Chris- 

*  T.  27.  Compare  tt.  10  and  26;  also  1  tians  before  the  magistrates.  Perhaps  the 
Cor.  ztL  19.    See  p.  413.  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  maj  hare  been 

*  "The  world," T.  27.  Compare  the  lows-  a  Christian  home  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus, 
derk's  words  below,  t.  85.  like  Jason's  house  at  Thessalonica.    See  Acts 

*  In  an  inscription  which  oontafais  the  words  xviiL  18, 26,  with  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  and  com^ 
ypofiftandc  and  dy^^iroroc,  we  find  special  men-  pare  Bom.  xtL  8, 4,  where  they  are  said  to 
tion  or*' the  gnat  goddmDuMnaUJbretkBci^;'  have  "laid  down  Mr  neda"  tor  St.  Paul's 
and  extracts  might  be  giren  from  ancient  life. 

authors  to  the  same  effbct    In  illustration  of  ^^  The  Greek  word  is  the  same  in  Acts  xix. 

this  latter  phrase,  compare  what  has  been  said  29,  and  2  Cor.  yiii.  19.  See  what  is  said 
of  the  Tiystrian  Jupiter,  p.  168.  abore  of  these  companions  of  St.  Paul,  p.  404  . 
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the  Christian  disciples  used  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  hun.  Perhaps 
their  anxious  solicitude  might  have  been  unavailing^  on  this  occasion,  as 
it  was  on  one  occasion  afterwards,'  had  not  other  influential  friends  in- 
terposed to  preserve  his  safety.  And  now  was  seen  the  advantage  which 
is  secured  to  a  righteous  cause  by  the  upright  character  and  unflinching 
zeal  of  its  leading  champion.  Some  of  the  Asiarchs,'  whether  converted 
to  Christianity  or  not,  had  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Apostle ;  and 
well  knowmg  the  passions  of  an  Ephesian  mob  when  excited  at  one  of 
the  festivals  of  Asia,  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him  to  prevent  him 
from  venturing  into  the  scene  of  disorder  and  danger.^  Thus  he  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  remain  in  privacy,  while  the  mob  crowded  violently 
into  the  theatre,  filling  the  stone  seats,  tier  above  tier,  and  rending  the 
nir  with  their  confused  and  fanatical  cries.* 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the  char- 
acter of  a  mob  more  simply  and  graphically  expressed,  than  when  it  is 
said,  that "  the  majority  knew  not  why  they  were  come  together"  (v.  32). 
At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  expression  of  some  articulate 
words  before  the  assembly.  This  attempt  came  from  the  Jews,  who  seem 
to  have  been  afraid  lest  they  should  be  implicated  in  the  odium  which 
had  fallen  on  the  Christians.  By  no  means  unwilling  to  injure  the  Apos- 
tle's cause,  they  were  yet  anxious  to  clear  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
<' put  Alexander  forward"  to  make  an  apologetic  speech*  to  the  multi- 
tude. If  this  man  was  really,  as  we  have  suggested,  ^^  Alexander  the 
coppersmith,"  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  influence  with 

1  The  imperfeet  (t.  80)  liiiiply  txprmam  *  **  Some  cried  one  tiling  and  soiae  m- 

tbe  Attempt.  *  See  Acts  xxi.  13.  other,"  t.  as.     An  allndon  has  been  made 

*  For  the  oflloe  of  the  Ariarchs,  aee  aboTe^  (p.  118)  to  the  peculiar  form  of  Greek  theatres, 
p.  471.  in  the  account  of  Herod's  death  at  Casares. 

*  y.  81.  The  danger  in  which  St.  Panl  From  the  derated  position  of  the  theatre  at 
was  really  placed,  as  well  as  other  points  in  Epheens,  we  may  imagine  that  many  of  the 
the  sacred  narratire,  is  illostrated  by  the  ao-  seats  must  hare  commanded  an  eztendTc  Tiew 
count  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  "  The  pro-  of  the  ci^  and  the  plain,  including  the  Tem- 
consul,  obsenring  Polycarp  filled  with  confi-  pie  of  Diana. 

dence  and  Joy,  and  his  countenance  brightened  *  Our  yiew  of  the  purpose  for  which  Alex- 

with  grace,  was  astonished,  and  sent  the  her-  ander  was    put   forward   will   depend   upon 

aid  to  proclaim,  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium,  whether  we  consider  him  to  have  been  a  Jew, 

"Polycarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian,  or  a  renegade  from  Christianity. 

When  this  was  declared  by  the  herald,  all  the  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 

multitude,  GentOes   and  Jews,  dwelling   at  Jew,  that  the  Jews  were  alarmed  by  the  to- 

Smyrna,  cried  out,  '  This  is  that  teacher  of  mult,  and  anxions  to  clear   themselves  from 

Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  destroyer  blame,  and  to  show  they  had  nothing  to  do 

of  our  gods;  he  that  teaches  multitudes  not  to  with  St.  Panl.    As  a  Jew,  Alexander  would 

sacrifice,  not  to  worship.'    Saying  this,  they  be  recogniaed  as  an  enemy  to  idolatiy,  and 

cried  out,  and  asked  Philip  the  Asiarch  to  let  natnn^ly  the  crowd  would  not  bear  him. 
a  lion  loose  upon  Polycarp."    Easeb.  H,  E, 
It.  16. 
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Demetrins  and  his  fellow-craftsmen.  But  when  he  stood  up  and  <^  raised 
bis  hand ''  ^  to  invite  silence,  he  was  recognized  immediately  by  the  mul- 
titude as  a  Jew.  It  was  no  time  for  making  distinctions  between  Jews 
and  Christians;  and  one  simultaneous  cry  arose  from  every  mouth, 
^^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ; ''  and  this  cry  continued  for  two 
hours. 

The  excitement  of  an  angry  multitude  wears  out  after  a  time,  and  a 
period  of  re-action  comes,  when  they  are  disposed  to  listen  to  words  of 
counsel  and  reproof.  And,  whether  we  consider  the  official  position  of 
the  "Town-clerk,"  or  the  character  of  the  man  as  indicated  by  his 
speech,  we  may  confidently  say  that  no  one  in  the  city  was  so  well  suited 
to  appease  this  Ephesian  mob.  The  speech  is  a  pattern  of  candid  argu- 
ment and  judicious  tact.  He  first  allays  the  fanatical  passions  of  his 
listeners  by  this  simple  appeal:'  "Is  it  not  known  everywhere  that 
this  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  Neocoros  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  and  of 
the  image  that  came  down  from  the  sky?"  The  contradiction  of  a  few 
insignificant  strangers  could  not  afiect  what  was  notorious  in  all  the 
world.  Then  he  bids  them  remember  that  Paul  and  his  companions  had 
not  been  guilty  of  approaching  or  profaning  the  temple,'  or  of  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  Ephesians  by  calumnious  expressions  against  the  god- 
dess.^ And  then  he  turns  from  the  general  subject  to  the  case  of  Deme- 
trius, and  points  out  that  the  remedy  for  any  injustice  was  amply 
provided  by  the  assizes  which  were  then  going  on,  —  or  by  an  appeal  to 
the  proconsul.  And  reserving  the  most  efficacious  argument  to  the  last, 
he  reminded  them  that  such  an  uproar  exposed  the  city  of  Ephesus  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Romans :  for,  however  great  were  the  liberties 
allowed  to  an  ancient  and  loyal  city,  it  was  well  known  to  the  whole 
population,  that  a  tumultuous  meeting  which  endangered  the  public 
peace  would  never  be  tolerated.  So,  having  rapidly  brought  his  argu- 
ments to  a  climax,  he  tranquillized  the  whole  multitude,  and  pronounced 
the  technical  words  which  declared  the  assembly  dispersed.  (Acts  xix. 
41.)  The  stone  seats  were  gradually  emptied.  The  uproar  ceased  (ib. 
XX.  1),  and  the  rioters  separated  to  their  various  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Thus  God  used  the  eloquence  of  a  Greek  magistrate  to  protect  His 
servant,  as  before  He  had  used  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  (p.  268), 

1  The  phnae  if  not  quite  identical  with  *  The  rendering  in  the  Aathorised  Version, 

Uut  used  of  St.  Panl  (Acts  ziii.  16,  xxi.  40),  "robbers  of  chnrchee,"  is  nnfbrtonate.    Wio> 

and  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  xiL  17).    See  the  re-  lif  has,  more  correctly,  ''sacrilegious.'' 
marks  already  made  on  the  former  passage.  *  "  Blasphemers  of  yonr  goddess." 

'  For  the  Neocorate  of  Ephesns  and  its 
notoriety,  see  abore,  pp.  467, 46S. 
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and  the  calm  justice  of  a  Roman  goTernor  (p.  865).  And,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Fhilippi  and  (Torinih,^  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Ephesus  concludes  with  the  notice  of  a  deliberate  and  affectionate 
farewell.  The  danger  was  now  over.  With  gratitude  to  that  Heavenly 
Master  who  had  watched  over  his  life  and  his  works,  and  with  a 
recognition  of  that  love  of  his  fellow-Ohristians,  and  that  favor  of  the 
^^  Ohief  of  Asia,"  which  had  been  the  mstruments  of  his  safety,  he 
gathered  together  the  disciples  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  in  one  last  affectionate 
meeting — most  probably  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus — he  gave  them  his 
fSEurewell  salutations,  and  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  Qod,  and 
parted  firom  them  with  tears. 

This  is  the  last  authentic  account  which  we  possess, — if  we  except 
the  meeting  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.), — of  any  personal  connection  of  St. 
Paul  with  Ephesus ;  for  although  we  think  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  that  he  visited  the  metropolis  of  Asia  again  at  a  later 
period,  yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  visit,  and  even 
its  occurrence  has  been  disputed.  The  other  historical  associations  of 
Christianity  with  this  city  are  connected  with  a  different  Apostle  and  a 
later  period  of  the  Ohurch.  Legend  has  been  busy  on  this  scene  of 
apostolic  preaching  and  suffering.  Without  attempting  to  unravel  what 
is  said  concerning  others  who  have  lived  and  died  at  Ephesus,'  we  are 
allowed  to  believe  that  the  robber-haunts '  in  the  mountains  around  have 
witnessed  some  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  John,  that  he  spent  the  last 
year  of  the  first  century  in  this  ^^  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,"  * 
and  that  his  body  rests  among  the  sepulchres  of  Mount  Prion.  Here  we 
may  believe  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written,  which  teach  us 
that  ^^  love  "  is  greater  than  ^^  faith  and  hope "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13) ;  and 
here, — though  the  ^^  candlestick  "  is  removed,  according  to  the  prophetic 
word  (Bev.  ii.  5), — a  monument  yet  survives,  in  the  lull  strewn  with 
the  ruins  of  many  centuries,*  of  him  who  was   called  ^John  the 

1  Acts  xtL  40,  xriiL  IS.  the  mMning  of  tbe  tena  ^'Theologiflii,''  or 

*  It  if  said  that  Timothy  died  at  EphMiis»  ''Dirine,'*  as  appUed  to  8t  John,  see  Staa- 
and  was  bnried,  like  St.  John,  on   Moont      ley's  iSmnons,  p.  271. 

Prion.    It  has  been  thought  better  to  leare  in 

reyerent  silence  all  that  has  been  traditionally  Nora.  —  (See  the  coin  on  p.  477.)  —From 

said  concerning  the  Mother  of  onr  blessed  Ak.  Num.  UL  p.  55.    This  cdn  is  peenBariy 

Lord.  interesting  for  many  reasons.    It  has  a  r^ 

*  Enseb.  H,  E,  iiL  28,  which  should  be  resentation  of  the  temple,  and  the  portnut 
eompared  with  2  Ck>r.  xL  26.    See  p.  145.  and  name  of  Nero,  who  was  now  re^^ng; 

«  Stanley's  Sermuu,  fre^  m  At  Apo&toUe  and  it  exhibits  the  words  vtunpoc  (Acts 

Affe,  p.  250.    See  the  whole  sermon,  and  the  six.)  and  di^jwreg  (ib.).    The  name  of  the 

«isay  which  follows  it  Prooonsnl  is  Aviola.    It  is  far  ftm  impoasiblr 

*  Ayasalnk.    See  abore^  p.  464,  m.  1.    For  that  he  might  bold  that  oflloe  while  St  Fted 
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Theologian/'  because  he  emphatically  wrote  of  the   <<  Diyinity  of   our 
Lord." 


wm  al  BphMU  {L  c  ikom  thB 
totha^fiogorsr).  We  lean 
Tbdtai^  and  SwIoaiMb  thai  A  ; 


of54      aaaM  fiunflj  wae  eonnil  in 
leneoay      OlaadiBa  died,  and  N«o 
ofdM  *  See  Ian  Mia  of  p.  47t. 


die  year  M^  when 
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81.  Finl  al  TioM.»Hie  paitet  Of«r  to  Macedonia.— Caniat  of  hit  D^|eetli«*~Ho  moolf 
Titof  al  Fhmppi.— Writes  the  Seeomi  EputU  Id  tht  CorMlfti(nf.---CoUeetioii  for  tho  Poor 
Christiaiii  in  JadiMu — Liberally  of  the  Maoedoniani. — Titoa.— JooniejbjIllTricam  to 
Greece. 

AFTER  his  mention  of  the  affectionate  parting  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus^  St.  Luke  tells  us  verj  little  of  the  Apos- 
tle's proceedings  during  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months ;  —  that  is,  from 
the  early  summer  of  the  year  a.  d.  57,  to  the  spring  of  a.  d.  58.^  AH 
the  information  which  we  find  in  the  Acts  concerning  this  period  is  com- 
prised in  the  following  words :  — ^*'  He  departed  to  go  into  Macedoniaj  and 
when  he  had  gone  aver  thosepartSy  andhad  given  them  much  exhortationj  hs 
came  into  Oreeee^  and  there  abode  three  months.^^ '  Were  it  not  for  the 
information  supplied  by  the  Epistles,  this  is  all  we  should  have  known  of 
a  period  which  was,  intellectually  at  least,  the  most  active  and  influential 
of  St.  Paul's  career.  These  letters,  however,  supply  us  with  many  addi- 
tional incidents  belonging  to  this  epoch  of  his  life ;  and,  what  is  more 
important,  they  give  us  a  picture  drawn  by  his  own  hand  of  his  state  of 
mind  during  an  anxious  and  critical  season  ;  they  bring  him  before  us  in 
his  weakness  and  in  his  strength,  in  his  sorrow  and  in  his  joy ;  they 
show  the  causes  of  his  dejection  and  the  source  of  his  consolation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  thus  learn  what  we  should,  d  priori^  have  expected, 
— that  he  visited  Alexandria  Troas  on  his  way  firom  Ephesus  to  Macedonia^ 
In  all  probability  he  travelled  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  by  sea,  mm 
we  know  he  did'  on  his  return  in  the  following  year.  Indeed,  in  coun- 
tries in  such  a  stage  of  civilization,  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  route 
from  one  point  of  the  coast  to  another  is  generally  by  water  rather  than 
by  land ;  ^  for  the  ^^  perils  in  the  sea,''  though  greater  in  those  times  than 

% 

1  The  date  of  the  year  ii  according  to  the  *  Except  the  mall  ap&M  ftom  Tioaa  la 

calculations  of  Wieeeler,  of  which  we  shaU  Aaeoe  bj  land.  Acts  xx.  IS,  14. 
say  more  when  we  come  to  the  period  npon  *  At  the  same  time,  it  shoold  be  remembered 

which  they  are  founded.    The  season  at  which  that  this  was  the  moet  popnlons  part  of  one  of 

he  left  Ephesns  is  ascertained  by  St  Paul's  the  most  peaoeftil  prorinces,  and  that  ooa 

own  words  ( 1  Cor.  xvi.  S)  compared  with  Acts  of  the  great  roads  passed  by  Smyrna  and  Per- 

XX.  1.    The  time  of  his  leaTing  Corinth  on  gamns  between  Epheans  and  Troas.    A  do* 

his  return  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6.  scription  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  Fol- 

'  Acts  XX.  1-S.  lows's  Ajtio  Mmor,  ch.  L  and  ii. 
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in  oursy  yet  did  not  so  frequently  impede  the  voy&ger  as  the  ^'  perils  of 
rivers  "  and  "  perils  of  robbers  "  which  beset  the  traveller  by  land. 

We  are  not  informed  who  were  St.  Paul's  companions  in  this  journey ; 
but  as  we  find  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  (both  Ephesians)  were  with 
him  at  Oorinth  (Acts  xx.  4)  during  the  same  apostolic  progress,  and 
returned  thence  in  his  company,  it  seems  probable  tiiat  they  accompanied 
him  at  his  departure.  We  find  both  of  them  remaining  faithful  to  him 
through  all  the  calamities  which  followed ;  both  exerting  themselves  in 
his  service,  and  executing  his  orders  to  the  last ;  both  mentioned  as  his 
friends  and  followers,  almost  with  his  dying  breath.^ 

In  such  company,  St.  Paul  came  to  Alexandria  Troas.  We  have  already 
described  the  position  and  character  of  this  city,  whence  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  had  set  forth  when  first  he  left  Asia  to  fulfil  his  mission,— 
the  conversion  of  Europe.  At  that  time,  his  visit  seems  to  have  been 
Tery  short,  and  no  results  of  it  are  recorded ;  but  now  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time ;  he  had  meant  to  stay  long  enough  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Church  (see  2  Oor.  ii.  12),  and  would  have  remained  still  long- 
er than  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  non-arrival  of  Titus,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Corinth  firom  Ephesus  either  with  or  soon  after  the  First  Epistle. 
The  object  of  his  mission'  was  connected  with  the  great  collection  now 
going  on  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  also 
enjoined  to  enforce  the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth, and  endeavor  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  their  seducers ;  and  then  to 
return  with  a  report  of  their  conduct,  and  especially  of  the  effect  upon 
them  of  the  recent  Epistle.  Titus  was  desired  to  come  through  Macedonia, 
and  to  rejoin  St.  Paul  (probably)  at  Troas,  where  the  latter  had  intend- 
ed to  arrive  shortly  after  Pentecost ;  but  now  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Ephesus  prematurely,  he  had  resolved  to  wait  for  Titus  at  Troas,  expect- 
ing, however,  his  speedy  arrival.  In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ; 
week  after  week  passed,  but  Titus  came  not.  The  tidings  which  St.  Paul 
expected  by  him  were  of  the  deepest  interest ;  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  bring  news  of  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  at  Oorinth :  yet  it 
might  be  otherwise ;  the  Corinthians  might  have  forsaken  the  faith  of 
their  first  teacher,  and  rejected  his  messenger.  While  waiting  in  this 
uncertainty,  St  Paul  appears  to  have  suffered  all  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.    ^^  My  spirit  had  no  rest,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  bro- 

1  In  the  2d  Epiftle  to  Timothjr.    For  Ty-  carried  another  letter  to  the  CkninthiaoB ;  if  bo, 

chicns,  see  Ac«e  xr.  4 ;  Eph.  tL  21 ;  CoL  ir.  it  may  be  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  and  2  Cor. 

7 ;  2  Tim.  ir.  12 :  Tit.  iii.  12.    For  Trophi-  ilii.  S ;  passages  which  some  hare  thooght  too 

mns,  see  Ac*p  zx.  4,  Acts  xzi.  29 ;  2  Tim.  strong  for  the  supposition  that  they  only  refsr 

i     20.  to  the  First  Epistle. 

3  It  if  «ot  impossible  that  Titns  may  hare 
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ther." '  Neveriheless,  his  personal  anxiety  did  not  prevent  his  laboring 
earnestly  and  successfully  in  his  Master's  service.  He  ^^  published  the 
Glad-tidings  of  Ohrist " '  there  as  in  other  places,  probably  preaching  aft 
usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Jews  in  the  Synagogue.  He  met  with 
a  ready  hearing ;  <^  a  door  was  opened  to  him  in  the  Lord.'' '  And  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Ohurch  which  rapidly  increased,  and  which 
we  shall  find  him  revisiting  not  long  afterwards.  At  present,  indeed,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  it  prematurely;  for  the  necessity  of  meeting 
Titus,  and  learning  the  state  of  things  at  Oorinth,  urged  him  forward. 
He  sailed,  therefore,  once  more  from  Troas  to  Macedonia  (a  voyage 
already  described  *  in  our  account  of  his  former  journey),  and,  landing 
at  Neapolis,  proceeded  immediately  to  Philippi.* 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  warmth  of  aflfoction  with  which  ho 
was  doubtless  welcomed  by  his  converts  here  would  have  soothed  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle,  and  restored  his  serenity.  For,  of  all  his  converts, 
the  Philippians  seem  to  have  been  the  most  firee  from  fault,  and  the  most 
attached  to  himself.  In  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  them,  we  find  no 
censure,  and  much  praise ;  and  so  zealous  was  their  love  for  St.  Paul, 
that  they  alone  (of  all  the  Ohurches  which  he  founded)  forced  him  from 
the  very  beginning  to  accept  their  contributions  for  his  support.  Twice, 
while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,*  immediately  after  their  own  conversion, 
they  had  sent  relief  to  him.  Again  they  did  the  same  while  he  was  at 
Corinth,^  working  for  his  daily  bread  in  the  manufactory  of  Aquila. 
And  we  shall  find  them  afterwards  cheering  his  Roman  prison  by  similar 
proofs  of  their  loving  remembrance.*  We  might  suppose  firoin  this  that 
they  were  a  wealthy  Church ;  yet  such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  by 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  teUs  us  that  ^^  in  the  heavy  trial  which  had 
proved  their  steadfastness,  the  fulness  of  their  joy  Lad  overflowed  out 
qf  the  depth  of  their  poverty ^  in  the  richness  of  theit  liberality."  *    In  &ct, 

I  2  Cor.  U.  IS.  «  S  Cor.  U.  12.  (2  Cor.  id.  0;  we  find  ^'Maadoma**  naed  m 

*  2  Cor.  U.  12.  «  See  Ch.  EL  eqniraledt  co  PkiUppi  (aee  note  7,  below).  We 

*  PhOippi  (of  which  Neepolii  was  the  port)  oondvide,  fnere^ore,  that  the  endent  treditioft 
was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  which  he  (embodied  In  the  subscription  of  2  Cor.),  ao- 
would  reach  trom  Troas.  See  pp.  248-251.  corain{(  to  which  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
The  importance  of  the  Philippian  Chnrck  torlnthians  was  written  flnom  Philippi,  is  cor 
wonld,  of  course,  canse  St.  Paul  to  halt  the»«  rect 

for  some  time,  especially  as  his  object  was  to  •  PhiL  ir.  16.    And  see  bdow,  p.  512. 

make  a  general  collection  for  the  poor  Chris-  t  2  Cor.  xL  9.    The  BCaoedonian  oonfribo 

tians  of  Jemsalem.    Hence  the  scene  of  St.  tions  there  mentioned  must  hare  been  fims 

Panl's  grief  and  anxiety  (recorded,  2  Cor.  tII.  Philippi,  because  Philippi  was  the  only  Chnr^ 

5,  as  occurring  when  he  came  in^  Macedoma)  which  at  that  time  contributed  to  St  Paai's 

must  have  been  Philippi ;  and  the  same  place  support  (Phil.  ir.  15). 
seems  (iW^m  the  next  Terse)  to  have  witnessed  *  Phil.  It.  16. 

his  consolation  by  the  coming  of  Titos.    80  *  2  Cor.  tUL  % 
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ibey  had  been  exposed  to  yerj  severe  persecution  from  the  first  ^^  Unto 
them  it  was  given/'  so  St.  Paul  reminds  them  afterwards, — *Mn  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His 
sake."  ^  Perhaps,  already  their  leading  members  had  been  prosecuted 
under  the  Roman  law  *  upon  the  charge  which  proved  so  fatal  in  after 
times,  —  of  propagating  a  ^^  new  and  illegal  religion  "  (rdigio  nova  ei 
iUicita)  ;  or,  if  this  had  not  yet  occurred,  still  it  is  obvious  how  severe 
must  have  been  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  alienation  of  friends  and  connec- 
tions ;  and  this  would  be  especially  the  case  with  the  Jewish  converts, 
such  as  Lydia,'  who  were  probably  the  only  wealthy  members  of  the 
community,  and  whose  sources  of  wealth  were  derived  from  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  bound  together  the  scattered  Jews  throughout 
the  Empire.  What  they  gave,  therefore,  was  not  out  of  their  abundance, 
but  out  of  their  penury ;  they  did  not  grasp  tenaciously  at  the  wealth 
which  was  slipping  from  their  hands,  but  they  seemed  eager  to  get  rid 
of  what  still  remained.  They  ^'  remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  St. 
Paul  might  have  addressed  them  in  the  words  spoken  to  some  who 
were  like  minded  with  them : — ^^  Ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  ^  bonds, 
and  took  joyfully  tiie  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  that  ye  have  in 
heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance." 

Such  were  the  zealous  and  loving  friends  who  now  embraced  their 
father  in  the  faith ;  yet  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  did  not  dispel  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  his  spirit;  although  amongst  them*  he  found 
Timotheus  also,  his  ^^  beloved  son  in  the  Lord,"  the  most  endeared  to 
him  of  all  his  converts  and  companions.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Second 
Epistie  to  Corinth  shows  the  depression  under  which  he  was  laboring ; 
and  he  expressly  tells  the  Corinthians  that  this  state  of  feeling  lasted,  not 
only  at  'Kroas,  but  also  after  he  reached  Macedonia.    ^^When  first  I 

^  Fhil.  i.  29.  liad  been  despatched  on  tome  oomminion  into 

*  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  Fhflippi  was  liaoedonia  shortly  before  Easter,  and  St.  Panl 
a  Coloma.  had  then  expected  (bnt  thought  it  donbtfol) 

*  Lydia  had  been  a  Jewish  proselyte  before  that  he  would  reach  Corinth  and  return  thenoe 
bereouTersion.  [We  cannot  assume  that  she  to  Ephesus;  and  that  lie  would  reach  it  afier 
was  a  permanent  resident  at  PhilippL  See  the  reception  at  Corinth  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
Actsxri.  14.— H.]  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  zri.  10,  11).    This, 

4  Or  **  on  those  in  bonds,''  if  we  adopt  the  however,  Timotheus  seems  not  to  hare  done ; 

reading  of  the  best  MS8.    See  note  on  Heb.  for  it  was  Titus,  not  Timotheus,  who  brought 

X.  34.  to  St  Paul  the  first  tidings  of  the  reception  of 

*  This  we  inforbecanse  Timotheus  was  with  the  Urst  Epistle  at  Corinth  (2  Cor.  yii.  6-11). 
him  when  he  began  to  write  the  Second  Epistle  Also,  had  Timotheus  reached  Corinth,  he  woul^ 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1),  which  (for  the  reasons  have  been  mentioned  2  Cor.  xii.  IS.  Hence  it 
mentioned  in  p.  480,  n.  5)  we  beUere  to  hare  would  appear  that  Timotheus  mnst  have  been 
been  written  at  PhilippL     Kow  Timotheus  retahied  hi  Macedonia. 
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came  into  Macedonia/'  he  says,  *^  my  flesh  had  no  rest ;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears/'  And  this  had  continued  until  ^^  God, 
who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of 
Titus." 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  this  dejection  was  occasioned  by 
an  increase  of  the  chronic  malady  under  which  St.  Paul  suffered ;  ^  and 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  cause  may  have  contributed  to  the  result. 
He  speaks  much,  in  the  Epistle  written  at  this  time  from  Macedonia,  of 
the  frailty  of  his  bodily  health  (2  Oor.  It.  7  to  2  Oor.  t.  10,  and  also 
2  Cor.  zii.  7-9,  and  see  note  on  2  Oor.  i.  8) ;  and,  in  a  very  affecting  pas- 
sage, he  describes  the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  besought  his  Lord 
to  take  from  him  this  ^^  thorn  in  the  flesh,''  —  this  disease  which  contin- 
ually impeded  his  efforts,  and  shackled  his  enei^.  We  can  imagine  how 
severe  a  trial,  to  a  man  of  his  ardent  temper,  such  a  malady  must  have 
been.  Yet  this  alone  would  scarcely  account  for  his  continued  depres- 
sion, especially  after  the  assurance  he  had  received,  that  the  grace  of 
Christ  was  sufficient  for  him,  —  that  the  vessel  of  day  ^  was  not  too  firar 
gile  for  the  Master's  work,  —  that  the  weakness  of  his  body  would  but 
the  more  manifest  the  strength  of  Gbd's  Spirit.'  The  real  weight  which 
pressed  upon  him  was  the  ^^  care  of  all  the  Churches ; "  tlie  real  cause 
of  his  grief  was  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  souls  of  his  con- 
verts, not  in  Corinth  only,  or  in  Oalatia,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
Empire.  We  have  already  described  the  nature  of  this  danger,  and 
seen  its  magnitude :  we  have  seen  how  critical  was  the  period  through 
which  the  Christian  *  Church  was  now  passing.^  The  true  question 
(which  St.  Paul  was  enlightened  to  comprehend)  was  no  less  than  this ; 
—  whether  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  dwarfed  into  a  Jewish  sect ; 
whether  the  religion  of  spirit  and  of  truth  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
worship  of  letter  and'  of  form.  The  struggle  at  Corinth,  the  result  of 
which  he  was  now  anxiously  awaiting,  was  only  one  out  of  many  similar 
struggles  between  Judaism  *  and  Christianity.  These  were  the  ^^  fight- 
ings without "  which  filled  him  with  ^^  fears  within ; "  these  were  tiie 
agitations  which  ^^  gave  his  flesh  no  rest,"  and  ^^  troubled  him  on  every 
side."* 

^  We  need  not  notice  the  hypotlwdf  that  St  *  That  the  great  opponents  of  8t  Paul  at 

Panrs  long^sontinned  d^eetion  was  caosed  by  Corinth  were  Jndaising  emissaries,  we  haTs  en- 

the  danger  which  he  incurred  on  the  day  of  Um  dearored  to  prove  helow;  at  the  same  time  a 

tumalt  in  the  theatre  at  Ephesns ;  a  supposition  complication  was  given  to  the  struggle  at  Oor- 

most  unworthy  of  the  character  of  him  who  inth  by  the  existence  of  another  eleoient  of 

sustained  such  innumerable  perils  of  a  more  error  in  the  free-thinking  party,  whose  theo- 

deadly  character  with  nnshrinking  fortitude.  retic  defence  of  their  prMtioal  fanmondi^  wm 

*  See  9  Ov.  ir.  7.  have  tJbntdj  noticed. 

•  i  Cor.  zH.  ?-•.  «  Pp.  8S4-SS9.  •  S  Cor.  viL  5. 
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At  length  the  long-expected  Titus  arrired  at  Pbilippi,  and  relieved  the 
anxiety  of  his  master  by  better  tidings  than  be  had  hoped  to  bear.^  The 
majority  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  submitted  to  the  injunctions  of 
St.  Paul,  and  testified  the  deepest  repentance  for  the  sins  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  They  bad  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the 
incestuous  person,  and  they  had  readily  contributed  towards  the  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  of  Palestine.  But  there  was  still  a  minority, 
whose  opposition  seems  to  have  been  rather  imbittered  than  humbled  by 
the  submission  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  had  thus  yielded. 
They  proclaimed,  in  a  louder  and  more  contemptuous  tone  than  ever, 
their  accusations  against  the  Apostle.  They  charged  him  with  craft  in 
his  designs,  and  with  selfish  and  mercenary  motives;  —  a  charge  which 
they  probably  maintained  by  insinuating  that  he  was  personally  interested 
in  the  great  collection  which  he  was  raising.  We  have  seen*  what 
scrupulous  care  St.  Paul  took  to  keep  his  integrity  in  this  matter  above 
every  shade  of  suspicion  ;  and  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  this  as 
we  proceed.  Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  how  singularly  inconsistent  this 
accusation  was,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  eagerly  maintained  that  Paul 
could  be  no  true  Apostle,  because  he  did  not  demand  support  from  the 
Churches  which  he  founded.  The  same  opponents  accused  him  likewise 
of  egregious  vanity,  and  of  cowardly  weakness ;  they  declared  that  he 
was  continually  threatening  without  striking,  and  promising  without  per- 
forming ;  always  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  but  never  venturing  to  come ; 
and  that  he  was  as  vacillating  in  his  teaching  as  in  his  practice ;  refusing 
circumcision  to  Titus,  yet  circumcising  Timothy ;  a  Jew  among  the  Jews, 
and  a  CentUe  among  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  an  important  question,  to  which  of  the  divisions  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  these  obstinate  opponents  of  St.  Paul  belonged.  From  the 
notices  of  them  given  by  St.  Paul  himself,  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  Judaizers  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  22);  and  still  further,  that  they  were  of 
the  Christine  section  of  that  party  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  also  appears  that 
they  were  headed  by  an  emissary  from  Palestine  (2  Cor.  xi.  4),  who  had 
brought  letters  of  commendauon  from  some  members  of  the  Church  at 

1  Wkselerifof  opinion  that  before  the  com-  to  topics  which,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 

Ing  of  Htns  St.  Paul  had  already  resolved  to  EpisUe,  he  appeared  to  have  dismissed;  and 

•end  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arriyal  of 

foj  those  two  breAren  who  travelled  with  Titns  Titus  is  mentioned  at  2  Cor.  vii.  4-7.     On 

soon  after,  bearing  the  Second  Epistle ;  and  this  hypothesis  some  other  person  from  Cor- 

that  he  wrote  as  for  as  the  2d  verse  of  the  7th  inth  must  have  brought  intelligence  of  the  first 

chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi-  impression  produced  on  the  Corinthians  by  the 

ans  before  the  appearance  of  Titns.    He  infers  Epistle  which  had  jnst  reached  them ;  and 

this  from  the  change  of  tone  which  takes  place  Titns  conveyed  the  ftirther  tidings  of  their 

at  this  pointy  and  frt>m  St.  Paul's  returning  subsequent  conduct  *  1  Cor.  zvi  8. 
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Jerusalem,^  and  who  boasted  of  his  pure  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  especial 
connection  with  Christ  himself.^  St  Paul  calls  him  a  false  apostle,  a 
minister  of  Satan  disguised  as  a  minister  of  righteousness,  and  hints  that 
he  was  actuated  by  corrupt  motives.  He  seems  to  have  bebared  at 
Corinth  with  extreme  arrogance,  and  to  have  succeeded,  by  his  overbear- 
ing conduct,  in  impressing  his  partisans  with  a  conviction  of  his  impor- 
tance, and  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions.'  They  contrasted  his  confident 
bearing  with  the  timidity  and  self-distrust  which  had  been  shown  by  St. 
Paul.^  And  they  even  extolled  his  personal  advantages  over  those  of 
their  first  teacher ;  comparing  his  rhetoric  with  Paul's  inartificial  speech, 
his  commanding  appearance  with  the  insignificance  of  Paul's  ^^  bodily 
presence."  • 

Titus,  having  delivered  to  St.  Paul  this  mixed  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  Corinth,  was  immediately  directed  to  return  thither  (in  company  with 
two  deputies  specially  elected  to  take  charge  of  their  contribution  by  the 
Macedonian  Churches),*  in  order  to  continue  the  business  of  the  colleo- 
tion.  St.  Paul  made  him  the  bearer  of  another  letter,  which  is  addressed 
(still  more  distinctly  than  the  First  Epistle),  not  to  Corinth  only,  but  to 
all  the  Churches  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  including  Athens  and 
Cenchrea,  and  perhaps  also  Sicyon,  Argos,  Megara,  Patr»,  and  other 
neighboring  towns ;  aJl  of  wliich  probably  shared  more  or  less  in  the 
agitation  which  so  powerfully  afiected  the  Christian  community  mt 
Corinth.  The  twofold  character^  of  this  Epistle  is  easily  explained  by 
the  existence  of  the  minority  and  minority  which  we  have  described  in 
the  Corinthian  Church.  Towards  the  former  the  Epistle  overflows  with 
love;  towards  the  latter  it  abounds  with  warning  and  menace.  The 
purpose  of  the  Apostle  was  to  encourage  and  tranquillize  the  great  body 
of  the  Church ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  constrained  to  maintain 
his  authority  against  those  who  persisted  in  despising  the  commands  of 
Christ  delivered  by  his  mouth.  It  was  needful,  also,  that  he  should 
notice  their  false  accusations;  and  that  (undeterred  by  the  charge  of 
vanity  which  they  brought) '  he  should  vindicate  his  apostolic  character 

1  8ee2Cor.i!Ll.   It  nutj  safely  be  Msnmed  often  said)  that  the  portkm  before  chap.  x.  is 

that  Jerusalem  was  the  headquarters  of  the  addressed  to  the  obedient  aeetkm  of  the  Chnick, 

Jadaising  party,  from  whence  their  emissaries  and  that  after  chap.  x.  to  the  disobedient.  P^ 

were  despatched.     Compare  GaL  iL  19 ;  Acts  lemical  passages  occor  thionghoat  the  mriioc 

XT.  1,  and  xxL  20.  portion  also;  see  i.  15-17,  iL  17,  iiL  I,  ▼.  it. 

s  See  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Ac. 

"  See  2  Cor.  xi.  lS-20,  and  the  note  there.  *  It  is  a  cnrions  fact,  and  marks  the  ptt- 

^  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  mmal  character  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  vet^ 

•  2  Cor.x.  10, 16.  for  "boast"  and  its  deriratifes  occur  tweittyw 

*  See  notes  on  2  Cor.  TiiL  18, 22.  nine  times  in  it,  and  only  twen^-six  •*'fn  ip 


V  This  twofold  character  perrades  tiie  wkok      all  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  FUi  pat  ip 
F<9M»;  it  is  incorrect  to  say  (as  has  been 
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by  a  statement  of  facts,  and  a  threat  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
oontomacious.    With  these  objects,  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 

SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.*  LI 

Bdbitatioii.  PAUL,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  hj  the  will  of  Qoiy  and 
Timotheus  the  Brother,  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  WHICH  IS  IN 
CORINTH,  AND  TO  ALL  THE  SAINTS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  PROVINCE  OF  ACHAIA. 

Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our    3 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
ThMkMiTtec      Thanks  be  to  Gbd  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the    8 

fbr  hit  delir.  ' 

^^;^^^;^  father  of  compassion,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who  con- 
iataSSu'"^  soles  me^  in  all  my  tribulation,  thereby  enabling  me  to  com- 
fort those  who  are  in  any  affliction,  with  the  same  comfort  wherewith  I 
am  myself  comforted  by  Gk>d.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ'  have 
come  upon  me  above  measure,  so  by  Christ  also  my  consolation  is  abore 
measure  multiplied.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  consolation  and  salvation  (which  works  in  you  a  firm  endurance  of 
the  same  sufferings  which  I  also  suffor  ;^  so  that  my  hope  is  steadfast  on 
your  behalf) ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  comforted,  it  is  for  your 
consolation,*  because  I  know  that  as  you  partake  of  my  sufforings,  so  yon 

1  8ft.  Fteil  hat  giTwi  vi  ths  fcOowing  ptr-  (6.)  Some  of  the  otlier  topics  mentkmed  in 

tievburt  to  determliM  thft  date  of  this  Bpis-  1  Oor.  are  again  referred  to,  espedalljr  tho 

tie :  —  punishment  of  the  inoestnons  oflbnder,  in  soch 

(1.)  He  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger  a  manner  as  to  show  that  no  long  intenral  had 


in  Proeonsnlar  Asia,  t.  «.  at  Ephesns  (9  Oor.  elapsed  since  the  first  Epistle. 

i.  S).    This  had  happened  Acts  six.  2S-41.  *  For  the  trmslation  here,  see  the  reasons 

(2.)  He  had  come  thence  to  Troas,  and  given  in  the  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  2.    It  is  eri- 

(after  some  staj  there)  had  passed  over  to  denthere  that  St  Paoloonsiden  himself  alone 

Macedonia.    This  was  the  route  he  took,  Acts  the  writer,  since  Timothens  was  not  with  him 

zx.  1.  daring  the  danger  in  Asia;  and,  moreorer,  he 

(3.)  He  was  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  of  uses   **!'*  freqoentlj,   interchangeablj  with 

writing  (3  Cor.  ix.  2,  thcTerb  is  in  the  present  "*  we''  (see  Terse  23) ;  and  when  he  includes 

tense),  and  intended  (2  Cor.  xiiL  1)  shortlj  to  others  in  the  ^  we  "  he  specifies  it,  as  in  Terse 

Tisit  Corinth.    This  was  the  course  of  his  19.    See,  also,  other  proofr  in  the  note  on  tI. 

jonmej.  Acts  xx.  2.  11. 

(4.)  The  same  collection  is  going  on  which  •  Compare  CoL  L  24. 

is  mentioned  in  I  Cor.  (see  2  Cor.  Tiii.  6,  and  «  This  is  the  order  given  bj  the  MS.  an* 

2  Cor.  ix.  2) ;  and  which  was  completed  during  thorities. 

his  three  months'  Tisit  to  Corinth  (Bom.  xt.  •  Here  we  follow  Griesbach's  text,  on  tho 

26),  and  taken  up  to  Jerusalem  immediatelj  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS., 

after.  Acts  xxIt.  17.  and  on  grounds  of  context. 
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L  8  partake  also  of  my  comfort.    For  I  would  have  you  know,  brethren,  con- 
cerning the  tribulation  which  befell  me  in  the  province  of  Asia,^  that  I 
was  exceedingly  pressed  down  by  it  beyond  my  strength  to  bear,  so  as  to 
9  despair  even  of  life.    Nay,  by  my  own  self  I  was  already  doomed  to 

10  death ;  that  I  might  rely  no  more  upon  myself,  but  upon  Qod  who  raises 
tue  dead  to  life ;  who  delivered  me  from  a  death  so  grievous,  and  does 
yet  deliver  me ;  in  whom  I  have  hope  that  He  will  still  deliver  me  for 

11  the  time  to  come ;  you  also  helping  me  by  your  supplications  for  me,  that 
thanksgivings  may  from  many  tongues  be  offered  up  on  my  behalf,  for 
the  blessing  gained  to  me  by  many  prayers.' 

12  For  this  is  my  boast,  the  testimony  of  my  conscience,  that  I  Betf-deiteoo 
have  dealt  with  the  world,  and  above  all  with  you,  in  eodly  iSooof"*" 
honesty  and  singleness  of  mind,'  not  in  the  strength  of  carnal  ^• 

18  wisdom,  but  in  the  strength  of  Qod's  grace.  For  I  write  nothing  else  to 
you  but  what  you  read  openly,^  yea,  and  what  you  acknowledge  inwardly, 

14  and  I  hope  that  even  to  the  end  you  will  acknowledge,'  as  some  of  you' 
have  already  acknowledged,  that  I  am  your  boast,  even  as  you  are  mine, 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^ 

15  And  in  this  confidence  it  was  my  wish  to  come  first' to  BoMoaibr 
you,  that  [afterwards]  you  might  have  a  second  benefit ;  and  mS^^^ST 

▼Mt  to 

10  to  go  by  you  into  Macedonia,  and  back  again  from  Macedonia  codBth. 

^  It  has  been  questioned  whetber  St  Paul  '  Literally,  thcU  from  atcnqr  pawm  tke  iff/k 

here  tMn  to  the  Ephesian  tamalt  of  Acts  given  to  m^hy  means  of  Mony  mag  ham  tkamko 

six. ;  and  it  is  orged  that  he  was  t^  then  in  rdwmedjbrii  on  mg  bMf, 

danger  of  his  life.    But  had  he  been  foond  by  *  St  Paol  here  alludes  to  his  opp<Hieata» 

the  mob  daring  the  period  of  their  excitement^  who  accased  him  of  dishonesty  and  inooosis- 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  tency  in  his  words  and  deeds.    From  what 

been  torn  to  pieces,  or  perhaps  thrown  to  wild  follows,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  suspeetbd 

beasu  in  the  Arena ;  and  it  seems  improbable  of  writing  privately  to  some  individnals  in 

that  within  so  short  a  period  he  should  again  the  church,  in  a  diflbrent  strain  firom  that  of 

have  been  exposed  to  peril  of  his  life  in  the  his  public  letters  to  them, 

same  place,  and  that  nothing  should  have  been  *  The  word  properly  means  jfoii  read  oiomd, 

said  of  it  in  the  Acts.    Some  commentators  yiz.  when  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul  were  pnb- 

hare  held  (and  the  view  has  been  ably  advo-  lidy  read  to  the  congregation.    Compare  1 

catcd  by  Dean  Alford)  that  St  Paul  refers  to  Thess.  t.  27. 

a  dangerous  attack  of  illness.     With    this  *  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  here, 

opinion  we  so  far  agree  that  we  believe  St  which  it  is  difficult  in  English  to  imitate. 

Paul  to  have  been  suffering  from  bodily  illness  *  Compare  chap.  iL  5,  and  Rom.  xL  25 

when  he  wrote  this  Epistle.    See  the  prelimi-  ^  t.  e.  the  day  when  the  Lord  Jesus  will 

nary  remarks  above.  St  Paul's  statement  here  come  again, 

that  he  was  "  self-doomed  to  death  "  certainly  *  i.  e.  before  visiting  liaoedonia.  See  p.  419 


looks  very  like  a  reference  to  a  very  dangerous       note, 
illness,  in  which  he  had  despaired  of  recoveiy. 
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to  you,  and  by  you  to  be  forwarded  on  my  way  to  Jud»a.   Am  I  accused,  i.  17 
then,  of  forming  this  purpose  inleyity  and  caprice  ?  or  is  my  purpose  car- 
nal, to  please  all,  by  saying  at  once  both  yea  and  nay  7^    Yet  as  God  18 
is  faithful,  my  words  to  you  are'  no  [deceitful]  mixture  of  yea  and  nay. 
For  when  the  Son  of  Qod,  Jesus  Christ,  was  proclaimed  among  you  by  19 
us  (by  me,  I  say,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timoiheus),  in  Wim  was  found  no 
wavering  between  yea  and  nay,  but  in  Him  was  yea  alone ;  for  all  the  20 
promises  of  Qod  have  in  Him  the  yea  [which  seals  their  truth] ;  where- 
fore also  through  Him  the  Amen  [which  acknowledges  their  fulfilment] 
is  uttered  to  the  praise  of  Qod  by  our  voice.*    But  €k>d  is  He  who  keeps  21 
both  us  and  you  steadfast  to  His  anointed,  and  we  also  are  anointed^  by 
Him.    And  He  has  set  His  seal  upon  us,  and  has  given  us  the  Spirit  to  22 
dwell  in  our  hearts,  as  the  earnest*  of  His  promises.    But  for  my*  own  28 
part,  I  call  Qod  to  witness,  as  my  soul  shall  answer  for  it,  that  I  gave  up 
my  purpose^  of  visiting  Corinth  because  I  wished  to  spare  you.    I  speak  24 
not*  as  though  your  faith  was  enslaved  to  my  authority,  but  because  I 
desire  to  help  your  joy  ;*  for  your  faith  is  steadfast.    But  I  determined  ^  ii.  1 
not  again  ^^  to  visit  you  in  grief ;  for  if  I  cause  you  grief,  who  is  there  to    2 
cause  me  joy,  but  those  whom  I  have  grieved  7    And  for  this  very  reason     8 

1  ThiB  translation  (the  literal  English  bdng,  21,  and  22,  inclnde  Silvanns  and  Timotbento, 

do  I  purpose  my  purpotei  camaUy,  thai  both  yea,  at  is  ezpretslj  stated  Terse  19. 
1100,  emd  nay,  nay,  may  be  [/ound\  with  me?)  ap-  *  Literally,  the «ani«sfmofMy,  t.e.  asmallsom 

pears  tc  gire  the  fall  force,  as  much  as  that  of  which  was  paid  in  advance,  as  the  ratification 

Chrysostom :  "  or  must  I  hold  to  the  purpoeee  of  a  bargain ;  a  custom  which  still  prevails  in 

which  I  have  formed  from  JUahly  fear,  lest  I  be  many  countries.    The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

acatsed  of  changing  my  yea  into  nay?"  which  is  in  this  life  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  the  eameet 

adTOcated  by  Winer,  but  which  does  not  agree  of  their  future  inheritance ;  he  repeats  the  ex- 

with  the  context  pression  2  Cor.  t.  5,  and  Eph.  L  14,  and 

^  We  follow  here  Lachmann,  Hschendorf,  expresses  the  same  thhig  under  a  diflferent  meta- 

and  the  best  MSS.  phor  Bom.  viiL  28. 

*  In  the  present  edition  we  haye  adopted  *  Thu  'I"  here  is  emphatic 
Lachmann's  reading.    The  Amen  was  that  in  ^  Tht  A.  Y.  "  not  yet"  is  a  mistake  for 
which  the  whole  congregation  joined  at  the  ''no longer." 

dose  of  the  thanksgiving,  as  described  in  1  *  St  Paul  adds  this  sentence  to  softeniHiat 

Cor.  sir.  16.    It  should  also  be  remembered  might  seem  the  magisterial  tone  of  the  preced- 

(as  Canon  Stanley  observes),  that  it  is  the  ing,  in  which  he  had  implied  his  power  to 

^brew  of  "yea."  punish  the  Corinthians. 

*  The  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  *  t.  e.  I  desire  not  to  cause  you  sorrow,  but 
remarked  here  the  verbal  connection.    [This  to  promote  your  joy. 

has  been  noticed  by  Prof.  Stanley,  since  the  i°  This  can  scarcely  mean  for  my  own  sake, 

above  was   first   published.]     The  anointing  as  Billroth  and  others  propose  to  translate  it 

spoken  of  as  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  was  that  ^  This  alludes  to   the  intermediate  visit 

grace  by  which  they  were  qualified  for  thdr  which  St  Paul  paid  to  Corinth.    See  p.  41S, 

office.     The  ''we"  and  "us"  in  verses  20,  note. 
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I  wrote  ^  to  you  instead  of  coming,  fhat  I  might  not  receive  grief  from 
those  who  ought  to  give  me  joy ;  and  I  confide  in  70a  all  that  my  joy  ia 
i.  4  yours.  For  I  wrote  to  you  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart, 
with  many  tears ;  not  to  pain  you,  but  that  you  might  know  the  abuii- 
dance  of  my  lore. 
6       As  concerns  him'  who  has  caused  the  pain,  it  is  not  me  that  Pardon  or 

tbetnoMUUNM 

he  has  pained,  but  some  of  you ;'  [some,  I  say,]  that  I  may  p«^>^ 
6  not  press  too  harshly  iipon  all.    For  the  offender  ^  himself,  this  punish- 
ment, which  has  been  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  majority,* 
T  is  sufficient  without  increasing  it.    On  the  contrary,  you  ought  rather  to 
forgive  and  comfort  him,  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  excess  of 

8  his  sorrow.    Wherefore  I  beseech  you  fhlly  to  restore  him  to  your  love. 

9  For  the  very  end  which  I  sought  when  I  wrote  before  was  to  test  you  in 
this  matter,  and  learn  whether  you  would  be  obedient  in  all  things.    But 

10  whomsoever  you  forgive,  I  forgive  also;  for  whatever*  I  have  forgiven, 

11  I  have  forgiven  on  your  account  in  the  sight ^  of  Christ,  that  hb*  may  not 
be  overreached  by  Satan ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  device. 

12  When  I  had  come  to  Troas  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings  of  nnMofiito 
18  Christ,  and  a  door  was  opened  to  me  in  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest 

in  my  spirit  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  so  that  I  paited  from 

14  them,*  and  came  from  thence  into  Macedonia.    But  thanks  be  to  God,  who 

leads  me  on  from  place  to  place  in  the  train  of  his  triumph,  to  celebrate 

his  victory  over  the  enemies  of  Christ;^*  and  by  me  sends  fic^th  the 

1 1,  c  the  First  Ep.  Cor.  zzli.  28,  and  1  Cknr.  ▼.  6.    It  is  not  Meqnafeel j 

*  UtJdnSij,'*ifmjffmaH  hoM  eamipam;^     represented  bjr  the  English  ^'siid^ a  smhi.'' 

%  milder  expression,  which  would  not  In  Eng-  *  Not  ''smi^  "  (A.  Y.) ;  hnt  A$  r^t^jtribf* 

lish  bear  so  definite  a  meaning  as  it  does  in  See,  for  the  panishment,  I  Cknr.  t.  4. 

the  Greek.  *  The  best  MS8.  hare  the  nenter,  «iot  the 

*  Snch  is  the  meaning  according  to  the  masenline. 

punctoation  we  adopt    Eor  the  sense  of  one  ^  Compare  Prorerbs  TilL  SO  (LXX.^     The 

phrase,  see  chap.  L   14,  and  Bom.  xL  25.  expression  is  nsed  somewhat  difiererttj  la 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment,  St  Paul  intends  It.  6. 

to  say  that  not  off  the  Corinthian  Church  had  '  The  wt  of  this  Terse  appears  to  inHude 

been  included  in  his  former  censure,  but  onljr  the  readers.  Judging  ftom  the  change  of  per- 

Cto  fHjari  <^  it  which  had  supported  the  offend-  son  before  and  after.    They  would   all   be 

er ;  and  therefore  the  pain  which  the  oflender  "OTcrreached  by  Satan"  if  he  robbed  them  of 

had  drawn  down  on  the  Church  was  not  a  brother. 

inflicted  on  the  whole  Church,  but  only  on  *  Namely,  from  fA«  CAmfuint^TVoas. 

that  erring  part  of  it  ^  The  verb  here  used  (which  is  mistnns- 

*  The  expression  is  used  elsewhere  for  a  lated  in  A.  V.)  means  to  Uad  a  mm  a$  eaptim 
definite  ofiending  individual.    Compare  Acts  in  a  triumphal  procmtumf  the  fhll  phrase  i 
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kuovrledge  of  Him,  a  steam  of  fragrant  incense,  throughout  the  world. 
For  Christ's  is  the  fragrance  ^  which  I  offer  up  to  Gbd,  whether  among  iLlfi 
those  in  the  way  of  salvation,^  or  among  those  in  the  way  of  perdition ; 
hut  to  these  it  is  an  odor  of  death,  to  those  of  life.'  16 

^^  And  [if  some  among  you  deny  my  suflSdency]  who,  then,  17 

liVwShiS    ^  rafficaent  for  these  things?     For  I  seek  not  profit  (\i\ie 
hir^i^MtoUe    most)  ^  by  setting  the  word  of  Ood  to  sale,*  but  I  speak  from 
^^^V^^    a  single  heart,  from  the  command  of  Ood,  as  in  Gbd's  pres- 
ence, and  in  fellowship  with  Ohrist.    Will  you  say  that  I  am  liL  1 
again  beginning  to  commend  myself  ?    Or  think  you  that  I 
need  letters  of  commendation  (like  some  other  men)  either  to  you,  or 
from  you  T    Nay,  ye  are  yourselves  my  letter  of  commendation,  a  letter     2 
written  on*  my  heart,  known  and  read''  by  all  men  ;  a  letter  *  coming     8 
manifestly  from  Christ,  and  committed  to  my  charge ;  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Ood ;  not  upon  tablets  of  stone,* 
but  upon  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart.    But  through  Christ  have  I     4 
this  confidence  ^  before  €k>d ;  not  thinking  myself  sufficient  to  gain  wis-    6 
dom  by  my  own  reasonings,"  as  if  it  came  firom  myself,  but  drawing  my 
sufficiency  firom  Ood.    For  He  it  is  who  has  made  me  suffice  for  the    6 


ioltad  oiptive  ma  triumph  ever  tk§  m§mm  ^ 
ChriiL  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  tri- 
nrnphal  procession  of  a  rictorioas  general. 
God  is  celebrating  His  triumph  orer  ffis  ene- 
mies ;  bu  Paol  (who  had  been  so  great  an  op> 
ponent  of  the  Gospel)  is  a  captiye  following  in 
the  train  of  the  triumphal  procession,  yet  (at 
the  same  time,  hy  a  characteristic  change  of 
metaphor)  an  incense-bearer,  scattering  In- 
cense (which  was  always  done  on  these  ocoar 
sions)  as  the  procession  mores  on.  Some  of 
the  conquered  enemies  were  pnt  to  death 
when  the  procession  reached  the  Capitol;  to 
them  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  "  an  odor  of 
death  unto  death;"  to  the  rest  who  were 
spared, "  an  odor  of  lifonnto  lifo."  The  metn> 
phor  appears  to  haye  been  a  fiiTorite  one  with 
8t  Paal ;  it  occurs  again  Col.  ii.  15. 

^  Literally,  Chriit'ajragnmceam  /,  wito  Gcd, 
>  Not<<wAoaresatwf"(A.y.).    See  note 
on  1  Cor.  L  18. 

*  JAtibt^j,x^thtKUuaHodor<^daaih,mi' 
M^  m  dtaih  ;  to  ikm  an  9dor  of  l^e,  rnUng  in 


*  The  mistranslation  "many''  (A.y.)  ma- 
terially alters  the  sense.  He  eridently  alludes 
to  his  antagonists  at  Corinth;  see  p.  483,  and 
xL18. 

*  Literally,  to  ssffJyr0e(ttZ,includhig  a  notion 
of  frand  in  the  selling.  Compare  the  similar 
imputations  against  his  Judaiaing  adTersaries 
inl  These.  iL  3. 

*  It  is  possible  diat  in  using  the  plural  here 
StPftnl meant  to  include  Timotheus;  yet  as 
this  supposition  does  not  agree  well  with  the 
contest,  it  seems  better  to  suppose  it  used 
merely  to  suit  the  plural  form  of  the  pro- 


f  The  paronomasia  cannot  well  be  here  Imi- 
tated in  English.    Compare  L  14. 

*  Literally,  6etfi^fliaii(^jfsJbipiiCs  6s  a  tei*- 
of  Christ  ctmveyed  hg  my  mimttratUm, 

*  Like  the  kw  of  Moses. 

^^  Fu.  of  his  ^ufkiency.    Compare  IL  16; 
Bis,  6. 
u  Literally,  to  roadi  amf  eondurionbjf  my  aisii 
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miiiistration  of  a  new  covenant,  a  covenant  not  of  letter,  but  of  spirit ; 
Si.  7  for  the  letter  kills,^  but  the  spirit  makes  the  dead  to  live.  Yet  if  a 
glory  was  shed  upon  the  ministration  of  the  law  of  death  (a  law  written 
in  letters,  and  graven  upon  stones),^  so  that  the  sons  of  Israel  could  not 
fix  their  eyes  on  the  face  of  Moses,  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance, 

8  although  its  brightness  was  soon  to  fade ; '  how  far  more  glorious  must 

9  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be !    For  if  the  ministration  of  doom  had 
glory,  far  more  must  the  ministration  of  righteousness  abound  in  glory/ 

10  Yea,  that  which  then  was  glorious  has  no  glory  now,  because  of*  the  sur- 

11  passing  glory  wherewith  it  is  compared.    For  if  a  glory  shone  upon  that 
which  was  doomed  to  pass  away,  much  more  doth  glory  rest*  upon  that 

12  which  remains  forever.    Therefore,  having  this  hope,  I  speak  and  act 
18  without  disguise ;  and  not  like  Moses,  who  spread  a  veil  over  his  face, 

that^  the  sons  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  end  of  that  fading  brightness. 
14  But  their  minds  were  blinded  ;  yea,  to  this  day,  when  they  read  in  their 

synagogues  *  the  ancient  covenant,  the  same  veil  rests  thereon,  nor  *  can 
16  they  see  beyond  it  that  the  law  is  done  away  in  Christ ;  but  even  now, 

when  Moses  is  read  in  their  hearing,  a  veil^*  lies  upon  their  heart 
e,i7  But  when  their  heart  turns  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  rent  away.^^     Now 

the  Lord  is  the  Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  abides,  there 
18  bondage  gives  place  to  freedom ;  and  we  aU,  while  with  face  unveiled 

we  behold  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  ourselves  transformed 


^  For  the  mining,  comptre  Bom.  tIL  9-  *  In  their  mfnagogua  is  implied  in  the  term 

11.  need  here.    Comptre  Acti  xr.  21. 

s  UtaMj,i/thenumetraiionofdeaikmUi-  *  We  take  the  phrase  absolatelj;  literaUy, 

ten,  graven  upon  sUmet,  was  bom  in  glonf,  U  being  not  Hm>eiled[ue,  not  reoealed  to  them]  tiat 

*  See  note  on  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  it  [the  ancient  covenant]  is  done  anoag  in  ChrieL 

*  The  whole  of  this  contrast  between  the  "  Done  away  "  is  predicated,  not  of  tlieTeil,  but 
glory  of  the  new  and  the  old  dispensations  of  the  old  covenant  Compare  the  preceding 
appears  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Terse  and  rerses  7  and  11. 

Paal's  chief  antagonists  at  Corinth  were  of  the  ^°  Perhaps  there  may  be  here  an  allosion  tc 

Jndaizing  party.  the  Tallith,  which  (if  we  may  assnme  this  prais 

ft  lAtQrtAly,  for  that  which  has  been  glorified  in  tice  to  be  as  old  as  the  apostolic  age)  was  worm 

this  particular  has  not  been  glor\fied,  because  of  the  in  the  synagogue  by  every  worshipper,  and  w«a 

glory  which  surpasses  it,  literally  a  veil  hanging  down  over  the  breast. 

*  "  Rest  npon  — Shine  npon."  Thepreposi-  See  p.  154,  and  compare  the  note  on  1  Oor. 
tions  in  the  original  give  this  contrast  xi.  4. 

T  See  Exod.  xxxir.  35.     St  Panl  here  (as  ^  Alluding  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  34,  whert  it  ia 

Qsnal)  blends  the  allegorical  with  the  historical  said, "  When  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord, 

view  of  the  passage  referred  to  in  theOld  Tea-  he  rent  away  the  veil."    The  most  natond 

tament  subject  of  the  verb  "  turn  "  is  '<  heart" 
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continually  ^  into  the  same  likeness ;  and  the  glory  which  shines  upon 
as'  is  reflected  by  us,  even  as  it  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit. 

Therefore  having  this  ministration,'  I  discharge  it  with  no  faint-hearted     1 
fears,  remembering  the  mercy  which  I  *  received.    I  have  renounced  the    2 
secret  dealings  of  shame,  I  walk  not  in  the  paths  of  cunning,  I*  adulter- 
ate not  the  word  of  Ood ;  but  openly  setting  forth  the  truth,  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  I  commend  myself  to  the  conscience  of  all  men.    But  if    8 
thero  be  still  a  veil*  which  hides  my  Olad-tidings  from  some  who  hear 
me,  it  is  among  those  ^  who  are  in  the  way  of  perdition ;  whose  unbeliev-    4 
ing  minds  the  God  of  this  world '  has  blinded,  and  shut  out  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  Ohrist,  who  is  the  image  of  God.    For  I  pro-    6 
claim  not  myself,  but  Ohrist  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,*  and  myself  your 
bondsman  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.    For  €k>d,  who  called  forth  light  out  of    6 
darkness,  has  caused  His  light  to  shine  in  my  heart,  that  [upon  others 
also]  might  shine  forth  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  manifested  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.^* 
In  iiGkiMM         But  this  treasure  is  lodged  in  a  body  of  fragile  clay,"  that  so    7 

and  in  daDcer  ^^  ^0^7 

u*fiSm\S»     ^^^  surpassing  might  [which  accomplishes  the  work]  should  be 
^ritt,^aDd     God's,  and  not  my  own.    I  am  hard  pressed,  yet  not  crushed ;     8 
•terdal  life,     perplexed,  yet  not  despairing ;  persecuted,  yet  not  forsaken ;     9 
struck  down,  yet  not  destroyed."    Li  my  body  I  bear  about  continually  10 
the  dying  of  Jesus,"  that  in  my  body  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 

1  The  tense  is  present.  *  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  20. 

«  "From  glory''  indicates  the  origin  of  •  "Lord"isthecorrelatiYeof "sbve'^here; 

this  transformation,  viz.  the  glory  shining  mm;  compare  Eph.  yi.  5. 

"  To  gloiy,"  the  eflect ;  vis.  the  rejlectum  vf  '^  For  the  meaning  of  "  shine  forth/'  com* 

<to  ^org  hg  fit.    For  the  metaphor,  compare  pare  Terse  4. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  note.    We  ohserve  in  hoth  ^  The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  this 

passages  that  eren  the  representation  of  divine  point  to  chap.  t.  10,  shows  (as  we  hare  before 

truth  given  ns  hj  Christianity  is  only  a  rs-  observed)  that  St.  Panl  was  snfiering  from 

flection  of  the  reality.  bodily  illness  when  he  wrote.    See  also  chap. 

*  Viz,  "the  ministration  of  the  Spfarit"  xiL  7-9. 

(iii  S.)  ^  Observe  the  force  of  the  present  tense  of 

*  Viz.  in  his  conversion  from  a  state  of  Jew-      all  these  participles,  implying  that  the  state  of 
Ish  unbelief.  things  described  was  constantly  going  on. 

B  St.  Panl  plainly  intimates  here  (as  he  »  "Lord"  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

openly  states  xi.  17)  that  some  othet  leachers  The  word  translated  "dying"  here  (as  Prof, 

were  liable  to  these  charges.    See  also  ii.  17,  Stanley  observes)  is  properly  the  deadneto  of  a 

and  the  note.  oorpoe ;  as  though  St.  Paul  would  say, "  mg  hodg 

*  In  the  participle  used  here,  there  is  a  nftr-  i»  no  letter  than  a  corpse;  get  a  oorpoe  whkk 
ence  to  the  preceding  word  "veil"  sAores  the  Ufrgiuing  power  tf  Chritte  rmmre^ 

T  Compare  il  15, 16.  Hon." 
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iT.ll  shown  forth.    For  I,  in  the  midst  of  life,  am  daily  giren  over  to  death  for 

the  Bake  of  Jesus,  that  in  my  dying  flesh  the  life  whereby  Jesus  cour 

quered  death  ^  might  show  forth  its  power. 

12       So,  then,  death  working  in  me  works  life'  in  you.    Yet  having  the 

18  same  spirit  of  faith  whereof  it  is  written  '*  |f  htHAtb,  WD^  tbtrcfbxf 

^^  bib  Jf  dgtak/' '  I  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak.    For  I  know  that 

He  who  raised  the  Lord  Jesus  firom  the  dead  shall  raise  me  also  by 

15  Jesus,  and  shall  call  me  into  His  presence  together  with  you ;  for  all 
[my  sufferings]  are  on  your  behalf,  that  the  mercy  which  has  abounded 
above  them  all  might  call  forth  your  thankfulness ;  that  so  the  ftilness 
of  praise  might  be  poured  forth  to  Gk>d,  not  by  myself  alone,  but  mnlti- 

16  plied  by  many  voices.^    Wherefore  I  faint  not ;  but  though  my  outward 

17  man  decays,  yet  my  inward  man  is  renewed  from  day  to  day.  For  my 
light  afSictions,  which  last  but  for  a  moment,  work  for  me  a  weight  of 

18  glory,  immeasurable  and  eternal.  Meanwhile  I  look  not  to  things  seen, 
but  to  things  unseen :  for  the  things  that  are  seen  pass  away ;  but  tiie 

▼  1  things  that  are  unseen  endure  forever.  Yea,  I  know  that  if  the  tent' 
which  is  my  earthly  house  be  destroyed,  I  have  a  mansion  built  by  God,  a 

2  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens.  And  herein  I  groan 
with  earnest  longings,  desiring  to  cover*  my  earthly  raiment  with  the 

8  robes  of  my  heavenly  mansion.    (If,  indeed,  I  shall  be  found^  stiU  dad  in 

1  LitenUj,fib«  ^ot  weB  aatkedmA,^  m§tmmmm;  tbe  Tile  bodj  of  flesh  and  Uood,  to 

Jmu.  tiie  fpiritual  body  of  tbe  glorified  Mint. 

*  Liteiallj,  while dmtlhworktm  tM^lifeworkt  *  There  is  mach  force  in  "clothe  opon  "  m 
m  ym,    Le.  the  mortal  peril  to  which  8t  dittingniBhed  from  "clothe." 

Ftal  expoied  hinMelf  was  the  instnunent  of  ^  UtnMj,  **  1/ mdeed  I  thaU  be/imnd  clad, 

bringing  spiritual  Kfe  to  his  conTcrts.  and  not  ttripped  of  wof  dothuig;"  i.  e.  "  If,  st 

*  Ps.  czri.  10  (LXX.).  the  Lord's  coming,  I  shall  be  found  still  llring 

*  The  literal  translation  woold  be,  thai  the  in  the  flesh."  We  know  ftom  other  passages 
/over  wMdi  hcu  abounded  might,  tkrmigh  Ms  that  it  was  a  matter  of  nncertaintj  with  St 
ihankegiving  of  the  greater  number,  overflow  to  Paul  whether  he  should  surrire  to  behold  the 
the  TpraUe  of  God.  Tliis  takes  the  preposition  second  coming  of  Christ  or  not.  Compare 
as  governing  "  thanksgiying"  and  thcTerb  as  1  Thess.  ir.  15,  and  1  Cor.  xt.  51.  So,  in  the 
intransitive ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  next  verse,  he  expresses  his  desire  that  his 
this  verb  is  used  twenty-six  times  by  St  Paul,  fleshlj  body  should  be  transformed  into  a 
and  only  three  times  transitively.  If,  how-  spiritual  body,  without  being  "  unclad "  by 
ever,  we  make  it  transitive  here,  the  sense  will  death.  The  metophor  of  "nakednets"  sa 
be,  might  hg  means  of  the  greater  number  eauee  combined  with  "  tent "  seems  suggested  by  the 
the  thanksgiving  to  overflow,  frc- ;  which  does  oriental  practice  of  striking  the  tent  very  eariy 
not  materially  alter  the  sense.  Compare  the  in  the  morning,  often  before  the  travellen  are 
similar  sentiment  at  chap.  i.  11.  dressed.    So  we  read  in  M'Cheyne's  account 

*  The  thifting  tent  is  here  opposed  to  endur*  of  his  journey  through  the  desert»  "When 
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my  fleshly  garment)    For  we  who  are  dwelling  in  the  tent  groan  and  t.  4 
are  burdened ;  not  desiring  to  put  off  our  [earthly]  clothing,  but  to  put 
over  it  [our  heavenly]  raiment,  that  this  our  dying  nature  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  life.    And  He  who  has  prepared  me  for  this  very  end  is  €k)d,     6 
who  has  given  me  the  Spirit  as  the  earnest  of  my  hope.    Therefore,  I  am     6 
ever  of  good  courage,  knowing  that  while  my  home  is  in  the  body,  I  am 
in  banishment  from  the  Lord ;  (for  I  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight).    Yea, 7, 8 
my  heart  fails  me  not,  but  I  would  gladly  sufier  banishment  from  the 
body,  and  have  my  home  with  Christ.^    Therefore  I  strive  earnestly  that,    9 
whether  in  banishment  or  at  home,  I  may  be  pleasing  in  His  sight.    For  10 
we  must  all  be  made  manifest '  without  disguise  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  that  each  may  receive  according  to  that  which  he  has  done  in 
the  body,  either  good  or  evil. 

2^^^^        Knowing  therefore  the  fearfulness  of  the  Lord's  judgment,  11 
ofhk^rwpoB-  though  I  scck  to  wiu  men,'  yet  my  uprightness  is  manifest  in 

ttMlHy  to 

w^ffllto?*  the  sight  of  €k>d ;  and  I  hope  also  that  it  is  manifested  by  the 
^  union' *^  witness  of  your  consciences.    I  write  not  thus  to  repeat  my  12 

wiih  whom 

bi'wh^      own  commendation,^  but  that  I  may  furnish  you  with  a  ground 
ShS!^        of  boasting  on  my  behalf,  that  you  may  have  an  answer  for 
those  whose  boasting  is  in  the  outward  matters  of  sight,  not  in  the  inward 
possessions  of  the  heart.    For  if  I  be  mad,*  it  is  for  €k>d's  cause ;  if  18 
sober,  it  is  for  yours.    For  the  love  of  Ohrist  constrains  me,  because  I  14 
thus  have  judged,*  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  [in  EQm] ;  ^  and  15 
that  He  died  for  all,  that  the  living  might  live  no  longer  to  themselves, 
bat  to  Him,  who,  for  their  sakes,  died  and  rose  again.* 

morning  began  to  dawn,  onr  tents  were  taken  ing  to  win  men/'  and  "  trjiog  to  pleaae  meo." 

down.    Often  we  haye  fonnd  oonelTes  shelter-  See  Gal.  i.  10,  and  the  note, 
less  before   being  fully  dressed.'*     {Life  of  *  This  alludes  to  the  accusation  of  ranitj 

M'Cheyne,  p.  92.)    It  should  be  obsenred  that  brought  against  him  bj  his  antagonists ;  com- 

the  original  denotes  simply  dressed,  dad,  the  an-  pare  iii.  1 . 

tithesis  to  naked.    Frot  Stanley's  translation,  *  i.  e.  iflexah  mysdf  (his  opponents  called 

"  in  the  hope  that  after  having  put  on  onr  him  beside  himself  with  Tanityj,  tit  is  fir  Gcd^s 

heavenly  garment  we  shall  be  found  not  naked,  cause ;  if  I  humble  nofself,  it  is  far  your  sakes, 
but  clothed,"  involves  a  paralogism,  being  tan-  *  Or  perhaps  "  /  thus  judged,  vii.  at  the 

tamount  to  sayipg,  "  in  the  hope  that  after  time  of  my  conversion ; "  if  we  suppose  th* 

having  clothed  ourselves  we  shall  be  found  lo  aorist  used  in  iu  strict  sense, 
have  clothed  ourselves."  ^  The  original  cannot  mean  aU  were  dead 

1  Literally,  the  Lord,  (A.  y.),butaff  died,  Thedeathof  all  for  whom 

*  The  translation  In  the  Authoriaed  Ver-  He  died,  was  virtudiy  involved  in  His  death, 
sion  is  incorrect.  *  The  best  commentary  on  the  14th  and 


*  He  was  accused  by  the  Judaiiers  of  '^  try-      15th  verses  is  QaL  iL  90. 
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T.  16     I  ^  therefore,  from  henceforth,  view  no  man  camallj ;  yea,  though  once 

17  my  view  of  Christ  was  carnal,*  yet  now  it  is  no  longer  carnal.     Whoso- 
ever, then,  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  creation ;  his  old  being  has  passed  away, 

18  and  behold,  all  has  become  new.    But  all  comes  from  Gk>d,  for  He  it  is 
who  reconciled  me  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  charged  me  with  the 

19  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  for'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  reckoning  their  sins  no  more  against  them,  and  having 

20  ordained  me  to  speak  the  word  of  reconciliation.    Therefore  I  am  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  as  though  Qod  exhorted  you  by  my  voice;  in 

21  Christ's  stead  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Ood.    For  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  Qod  struck  with  the  doom  of  sin^  on  our  behalf;  that  we 

ii  1  might  be  changed  into  the  righteousness  of  Qod  in  Christ.    Moreover,  as 

working*  together  with  Him,  I  also  exhort  you,  that  the  grace  which  you 

2  have  received  from  Qod  be  not  in  vain.    For  He  saith :  ^'  Jf  ^abie  Ijtaxh 

i^u  in  an  wutyitnhlt  ixmt,  anb  m  tj^ie  Iras  of  salbaibn  Ipbt^  But- 

tOtJeb  tj^te/'  *    Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time ;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation. 
8      For  I  take  heed  to  give  no  cause  of  stumbling,  lest  blame  ^'J^J^'S- 

4  should  be  cast  on  the  ministration  wherein  I  serve ;  but  in  all  (^hidrhe '£« 
things  I  commend  myself^  as  one  who  ministers  to  God's  ser-  ^^^^^ 
vice;  in  steadfast  endurance,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  Ku^'^m. 

5  straitness  of  distress,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labors, 

6  in  sleepless  watchings,  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  purity,  in  knowledge,  in 
long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  [the  gifts  of]  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  love 

7  unfeigned ;  speaking  the  word  of  truth,  working  with  the  power  of  God, 
fighting  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  both  for  attack  and  for 


1  Thepronoim  is  emphatic.  *  The  word  "lin  "  is  used,  for  the  eeke  of 

*  We  agree  with  Billroth,  Neender,  and  De  paralleliBm  with  the"  rigfateonsiiess  "  whichfol- 
Wette,  that  thii  cannot  refer  to  anj  actual  lowi.  God  made  Christ  <*  Sin"  that  we  might 
knowledge  which  8t  Paul  had  of  our  Lord  he  made  "  Righteousness." 

when  npon  earth ;  it  would  probahlj  have  '  See  note  on  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  /  '^Uo  eduirt  re- 
been  "Jesns"  had  that  been  meant;  moieoTcr,  fbrs  to  the  preceding,  om  tkomgk  God  edwrtai 
the  preceding  phrase  does  not  refer  to  penonai  jfou,  *  Is.  zliz.  S  (LXX.). 
knowledge,  bnt  to  a  carnal  eetimate.  For  other  ?  An  allosion  apparently  to  the  "commend 
reasons  against  each  an  interpretation,  see  myself"  and  the  "  oonmiendatory  letters  '  of 
p.  62.  8t.  Paol's  view  qf  Charist  wom  carnal  iii  1 ;  as  though  he  said,  I  commend  aufeelf,  not 
when  he  looked  (like  other  Jews)  foraMessiah  btf  word,  fmt  bjf  deed,  [The  stress  is  not  on 
who  should  be  an  earthly  conqueror.  "  myself"  here,  as  in  the  fenner  case.     The 

•  "To  wit  that,"  "because  that,"  pleonastic  order  of  the  word  shows  this.— H.] 
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defence;  through  good  report  and  evil,  through  honor  and  through     8 
infamy ;  counted  as  a  deceirer,  yet  being  true ;  as  unknown  [by  men],     9 
yet  acknowledged  ^  [by  Ood] ;  as  ever  dying,  yet  behold  I  live ;  as  chas- 
tened by  suffering,  yet  not  destroyed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  ever  filled  with  10 
joy ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things. 

Corinthians,  my^  mouth  has  opened  itself  to  you  freely, — my  heart  n 
is  enlarged  towards  you.    You  find  no  narrowness  in  my  love,  but  the  12 
narrowness  is  in  your  own.    I  pray  you  therefore  in  return  for  my  affec-  18 
tion  (I  speak  as  to  my  children),  let  your  hearts  be  opened  in  like 
manner. 

iKi^rMoB       Oease  to  yoke  yourselves  unequally  in  ill-matdied  inter-  14 
iJilm^  (*%6    course  with  unbelievers ;  for  what  fellowship  has  righteousness 
XanftUfii^  with  unrighteousness  ?  what  communion  has  light  with  dark-  15 
heAthenfioe.  ^ess  ?  what  coucord  has  Ohrist  with  Belial  ?  what  partnership 
has  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever?  what  agreement  has  the  temple  of  16 
Gbd  with  idols  7    For  ye  are  yourselves  a  temple  of  the  living  God,  as 
God  said :  '*  J(  faill  bfatll  in  %m,  anb  faalh  in  i^jtxa,  anb  J  faill  ht 
%ix  d^ab,  anb  %2  s^all  ht  mj  ptopk"*    Wherefore,  ''Cnmt  17 
ani  from  among  i^tm  anb  be  ]|e  separate,  saii{|f  iJjt'^atli,  anb  toxu^ 
not  t^e  nnrlean  t^ing,  anb  J(  h3rill  receibe  gon.''*    And  ''  J(  %ill  be  18 
nnto  son  a  father,  Kxib  son  s^all  be  mg  nom  anb  bang^ters,  satt^ 

tj^e  "^OXb  ^itxAgJgt^"^    Having  therefore  these  promises,  my  beloved,  ^ii.  ] 
let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every  defilement,  either  of  flesh  or  spirit, 
and  perfect  our  holiness,  in  the  fear  of  God 

2?tKuSa^ii      *  ^^^^  °^^  *  favorable  hearing.    I  have  wronged  no  man,  I    2 
^7Tito!"#^  have  ruined  7  no  man,  I  have  defirauded  no  man ;  I  say  not    g 

1  For  the  meaning,  eee  1  Cor.  ziiL  12.  and  Jer.  xzzL9,and  zzzIL  38,  contain  tbe  fob- 

*  Obeerre,  as  a  confirmation  of  preriona  ra-  atanoe  of  it    St.  Panl,  as  nanal,  quotes  ftom 

markf  as  to  St  Paul's  nse  of  the  singnlar  and  memoiy. 
ploral  pronouns,  yerses  11,13;  also  Tii.  8, 3, 4.  *  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  preceding  part 

"  Lerit  zzri.  11,  13  (according  to  LXX.,  of  the  Epistle  maj  hare  been  written,  as  Wiese- 

with  slight  Tariations).  kr  supposes,  before  the  coming  of  Titus.    See 

«  Isaiah  Hi.  11  (according  to  LXX.,  withal-  aboTe,  p.4S3,  n.  1.    But  the  opening  words  of 

terations) ;  the  words  "  I  will  receive  you  "  not  this  section  are  obriouslj  connected  with  rerses 

being  either  in  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew  there,  13, 13,  of  the  preceding  chapter.    The  section 

chough  found  in  Eaek.  xx.  34.  from  tL  14  to  rii.  1  is  entirely  unconnected  with 

^  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 
tne  Old  Testament,  although  3  Sam.  TiL  14,  ^  St.  Panl  jqppears  frequenUy  tn^psa  tha . 
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this  to  coudemn  you  [as  though  I  had  myself  been  wronged  by  yon],  for 
^  I  have  said  before  that  I  have  you  in  my  heart,  to  live  and  die  with  you. 

4  Great  is  ray  freedom  towards  you,  great  is  my  boasting  of  you ;  I  am 
filled  with  the  comfort  which  you  have  caused  me ;  I  have  more  than  an 

5  OTerweight  of  joy  for  all  the  affliction  which  has  befallen 'me.  When 
first  I  came  into  Macedonia  my  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  I  was  troubled  on 

6  every  side ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  But  Gk)d,  who 
comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of  Titus ; 

7  and  not  by  his  coming  only,  but  by  the  comfort  which  he  felt  on  your 
account,  and  the  tidings  which  he  brought  of  your  longing  for  my  love, 
your  mourning  for  my  reproof,  your  zeal  for  my  cause ;  so  that  my  sor- 

g  row  has  been  turned  into  joy.  For  though  I  grieved  you  in  my  letter,' 
I  do  not  regret  it ;  but  though  I  did  regret  it  (for  I  see  that  grief  was 

9  caused  you  by  that  letter,  though  but  for  a  season),  I  now  rejoice ;  not 
because  you  were  grieved,  but  because  your  grief  led  you  to  repent- 
ance ;^  for  the  grief  I  caused  you  was  a  godly  sorrow;  so  that  I  mi^t 

10  nowise  harm  you  [even  when  I  grieved  you].  For  the  work  of  godly 
sorrow  is  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  leading  to  salvation  ;  but  ^e 

11  work  of  worldly  sorrow  is  death.  Oonsider  what  was  wrought  among 
yourselves  when  you  were  grieved  with  a  godly  sorrow ;  what  earnest- 
ness it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  eagerness  to  clear  yourselves  from 
blame,  what  indignation,'  what  fear,^  what  longing,*  what  zeal,*  what 
punishment  of  wrong.    You  have  cleared  yourselves  altogether  from 

12  every  stain  of  guilt  in  this  matter.    Enow,  therefore,  that  although  I 


original  word  in  this  feme  (compere  1  Oor.  eeine  tenie  hae  lo  aare  the  pnrpoae  both  of 

iii.  17),  and  not  in  the  ordinarj  meaning  of  auriil  and  perfiet.    See  note  on  Bom.  y.  5. 

corrupt    We  maj  remark  here,  that  there  is  no  [See  note  on  (3al.  ii.  10.    This  grammatical 

need  to  suppose  these  aorists  used  aoristicalljr  question  is  discussed  in  the  Cambridge  Jommai 

(as  thej  would  be  in  classical  Greek),  since  St.  ^  CUumad  and  Sacred  Philology,  —  h.] 

Paul  constantly  used  the  aorist  (br  the  perfect.  ^  Viz.  1  Cor.,  unless  we  adopt  the  hjpotiMsis 

Eren  those  commentators  who  are  most  anx-  that  another  letter  had  been  written  in  the  in- 

ions  to  force  upon  the  Hellenistic  of  the  New  terval,  according  to  the  riew  men^ned  p.  479, 

Testament  the  nice  observance  of  this  classical  n.  2. 

distinctiout  are  obliged  sometimes  to  give  up  *  The   text  of  the  whole   passage,  hera 

their  consistency  and  translate  the  aorist  as  per-  adopted,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pro£  Stanley. 

feet.    In  fisct,  the  aorist  is  continaally  joined  but  punctuated  difierently. 

with  "now"  {e,g.  Matt  xxTi.  65;  John  xiiL  *  Indignation  against  the  offender. 

31 ;  Bom.  xi.  31 ;  Eph.  iii.  5 ),  which  is  of  course  *  Fear  of  the  wnith  of  Ged. 

dedsiTc.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  '  Longing  for  restoration  to  St  Paul's  ap- 

be  this  ambiguity  in  the  Hellenistic  use  of  proyal  and  loTe. 

Greek  tenses,  considering  that  in  Latin  the  *  Zeal  on  behalf  of  right,  and  against  wrong. 
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wrote  tc  [rebuke]  you,  it  was  not  so  much  to  punish  the  wrong-doer,  nor 
to  ayenge  him  ^  who  suffered  the  wrong,  but  that  my  earnest  zeal  for  you 
in  the  sight  of  Ood  might  be  manifest  to  yourselTes.' 

This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  of  my  comfort;  but*  besides  my  conso-  13 
lation  on  your  account,  I  was  beyond  measure  rejoiced  by  the  joy  of 
Titus,  because  his  spirit  has  been  refreshed  by  you  all.    For  whatever  14 
boast  of  you  I  may  have  made  to  him,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame. 
But  as  all  I  ever  said  to  you  was  spoken  in  truth,  so  also  my  boasting  of 
you  to  Titus  has  been  proved  a  truth.    And  his  heart  is  more  than  ever  16 
drawn  towards  you,  while  he  calls  to  mind  the  obedience  of  you  all,  and 
the  fear  and  trembling  ^  wherewith  you  received  him.    I  rejoice  that  in  16 
all  things  you  give  me  ground  for  courage.* 

Ezpuuuiuoiit       I  desire,  brethren,  to  make  known  to  you  the  manifestation  vul.l 
^n^^g^  of  Gtod's  grace,  which  has  been  given  in  *  the  churches  of  Mace- 

the  oollectkm 

^rSSimiibi    ^^^^*    ^^^  ^  ^^  heavy  trial  which  has  proved  their  stead-    S 
jenusiwn.*     fastucss,  the  fulucss  of  their  joy  has  overflowed,  out  of  the 
depth  of  their  poverty,  in  the  richness  of  their  liberality.^    They  have     I 
given  (I  bear  them  witness)  not  only  according  to  their  means,  but  beyond 
their  means,  and  that  of  their  own  free  will ;  for  they  besought  me  with     4 
much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear  their  part*  in  the  grace  of  ministering 
to  the  saints.   And  far  beyond  my  hope,  they  gave  their  very  selves  to  the    fi 
Lord  first,  and  to  me  also,  by  the  will  of  Gk)d.    So  that  I  have  desired     I 
Titus  [to  revisit  you],  that  as  he  caused  you  to  begin  this  work  before,  so 
he  may  lead  you  to  finish  it,  that  this  grace  may  not  be  wanting  *  in  you ;     1 


^  Viz.  the  fifUherof  theofibnder.    We  need  *  The  great  importanoe  attached  b^  St  Paul 

not  be  perplexed  at  his  wife's  forming  another  to  this  collection,  as  manifisstod  in  the  present 

connection  daring  his  lifetime,  when  we  con-  section  of  this  Epistle,  may  be  explained  not 

■ider  the  great  laxity  of  the  law  of  dirorce  merely  by  his  desire  to  ftilfil  his  share  of  the 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  agreement  mentioned.  Gal.  iL  10,  but  also  by 

^  If  we  adopt  the  other  reading  (which  his  hope  that  snch  a  practical  proof  of  his  love 

transposes  "yon"  and  "us"),  it  will  gire  the  would  reconcile  the  Jndaizing  Christians  at 

sense,  that  your  teal  for  me  might  be  manifested  to  Jerusalem  to  himself  and  his  Gentile  converts. 

fourtdvee;  which  might  be  perhaps  another  See  the  conclusion  of  our  preceding  chapter, 
(though  an  obscnre)  way  of  saying,  in  order  to  *  The  original  here  cannot  mean  "  bestowed 

bring  out  your  zeal  for  me,  to  that  you  might  aO  on"  (A.  V.). 
perceive  how  the  majority  fdt  for  me,  *  See  note  on  2  Cor.  ix.  1 1. 

»  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  gives  this  *  The  omission  here  is  required  by  the  best 

order.  H8& 

«  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  seel  Cor.  *  lAUnHj.  tki$  grace  at  weU  at  mker  grmem, 

as 
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but  that,  as  you  abound  in  all  gifts,  in  fiadth  and  utterance,  and  knowl* 
».  edge,  and  earnest  zeal,  and  in  the  loTe  which  joins  ^  jour  hearts  with 

8  mine,  so  you  may  abound  in  this  grace  also.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of 
command ;  but  by  the  zeal  of  others  I  would  prove  the  reality  of  your 

9  love.  For  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how,  though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  you,  by  His  poverty, 

10  might  be  made  rich.  And  I  give  you  my  advice  in  this  matter ;  for  U 
becomes  you  to  do  thus,  inasmuch  as  you  began  not  only  the  contribution, 
but  the  purpose  of  making  it,  before  others,'  in  the  year  which  is  passed 

11  Now,  therefore,  fulfil  your  purpose  by  your  deeds,  that  as  you  then 
showed  your  readiness  of  will,  so  now  you  may  finish  the  work,  according 

12  to  your  means.    For  if  there  be  a  willing  mind,  the*  gift  is  acceptable 

13  when  measured  by  the  giver's  power,  and  needs  not  to  go  beyond.  Nor 
[is  this  collection  made]  that  others  may  be  eased,  and  you  distressed,  but 

14  to  make  your  burdens  equal,  that  as  now  your  abundance  supplies  their 
need,  your  own  need  may  [at  another  time]  be  relieved  in  equal  measure 

15  by  their  abundance,  as  it  is  written, —  '' pt  iHjvd  0Ht|^tnb  XOndj  ^Hb 

16  lurt^inj  abtx;  anb  l^t  iHjvii  ^atj^irtt)  tittle  j^altr  no  IwcL"^   But 

thanks  be  to  God,  by  whose  gift  the  heart  of  Titus  has  the  same  zeal  as 

17  my  own  on  your  behalf;  for  he  not  only  has  consented  to  my  desire,  but 
is  himself  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  departs  *  to  you  of  his  own 

18  accord.  And  I  have  sent  as  his  companion  the  brother  who  is  with  him« 
whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Glad-tidings*  is  spread  throughout  all  the 

19  churches ;  who  has  moreover  been  chosen  by  the  churches  [of  Macedo- 
nia] to  accompany  me  in  my  journey  (when  I  bear  this  gift,  which  I  have 

^  If  we  follow  the  Beoetred  Text,  this  ii,  lit-  the  act  is  looked  npon,  acoording  to  the  cUni* 

enU/,  tha  low  which  tpHngsfrom  you  and  dtoetts  eel  idiom,  ftom  the  position  of  the  reader, 

m  Me ;  if  with  Lachmami'f  text  we  tnuupose  *  The  word  here  cannot  refor,  as  some  hare 

the  pronouns,  it  will  be,  lAs  &O0  loftiicA  /  AoM  imagined,  to  a  wriittoi  Gospel ;  it  is  of  constant 

Qwahmdd  in  your  KearU,    [Laehmann's  second  ocenrrence  in  the  New  Testament  (occiirring 

edition  returns  to  the  BeoeiTed  Text— ■.]  sixty  times  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  sixteen 

*  "Began  6^^;"  Tis.  before  the  Maoedo-  times  in  the  other  books),  bat  nerer  once  in 
nian  churches.  The  mf^i^ing  is  diat  the  Co-  the  supposed  sense.  Who  the  deputy  here 
rinthians  had  been  the  first  not  only  to  make  mentioned  was  we  haye  no  means  of  asceruin- 
the  collection,  but  to  propose  it.  ing.    Probably,  howerer,  he  was  either  Luke 

*  Literally,  tie  u  accqjiabU  acoording  to  that  (Acts  xx.  6),  or  one  of  those,  not  Macedonians 
whitA  it  po8$e$9ei,  not  that  whidi  it  poe8e$ie$  not.  (ix.  4),  mentioned  Acts  xx.  4 ;  and  possibly 

*  Exodus  xri.  18,  quoted  according  to  LXX.  may  haye  been  Trophimus.  See  Acts  xxi.  S9. 
The  subject  is  the  gathering  of  the  manna.  We  may  notice  the  coincidence  between  the 

*  The  tense  in  the  original  is  past,  because  phrase  here  and  in  Acts  xix.  S9. 
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undertaken  to  administer) ;  that  the  Lord  might  be  glorified,  and  that '  I    ... 
might  undertake  the  task  with  more  good  will.     For  I  guard  myself  20 
against  all  suspicion  which  might  be  cast  upon  me  in  my  administration 
of  this  bounty  with  which  I  am  charged ;  being  ^*  T^toin^ttd  of  000b  21 

nport  '*  not  only ''  in  %  810^  0f  %  Jorlr/'  but  also ''  in  %  si^^ 

of  mtn/' '    The  brother '  whom  I  have  sent  likewise  with  them  is  one  22 
whom  I  have  put  to  the  proof  in  many  trials,  and  found  always  zealous 
in  the  work,  but  who  is  now  yet  more  zealous  from  the  full  trust  which 
he  has  in  you.    Concerning  Titus,  then  (on  the  one  hand),  he  is  partner  28 
of  my  lot,  and  fellow-laborer  with  me  for  your  good ;  concerning  our 
brethren  (on  the  other  hand),  they  are  ambassadors  of  the  churches  — 
a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ.     Show  them,  therefore,  the  proof  24 
of  your  love,  and  justify  my  boasting  on  your  behalf,  in  the  sight  of  the 
churches.^    For  of  your  ministration  to  the  saints  [at  Jerusalem]  it  is  ix.  1 
needless  that  I  should  write  to  you ;  since  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your     2 
mind,  and  boast  of  it  to  the  Macedonians  on  your  behalf,  saying  that 
Achaia  has  been  ready  ever  since  last  year ;  and  the  knowledge  of  your 
zeal  has  roused  the  most  of  them.    But  I  have  sent  the  brethren,*  lest    8 
my  report  of  you  in  this  matter  should  be  turned  into  an  empty  boast ; 
that  you  may  be  truly  ready,  as  I  declared  you  to  be.    Lest,  perchance,    4 
the  Macedonians  who  may  come  with  me  to  visit  you  should  find  you  not 
yet  ready,  and  so  shame  should  fall  upon  me  (for  I  will  not  say  upon  you) 
in  this  ground  of  my  boasting.*    Therefore,  I  thought  it  needful  to  desire     i 
these  brethren  to  visit  you  before  my  coming,  and  to  arrange  beforehand 
the  completion  of  this  bounty  which  you  before  promised  to  have  in 

1  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  gifet  the  *  ^'To  them''  if  ccmtnsted  with  ''to  the 

■enie  as  foUows,  — •to  promote  w^  wUUngnem  qf  saints  "  in  the  following  Terse ;  the  oonnection 

wund,  L  e.  to  render  me  mare  wUUng  to  undertake  being,  Show  hmdnem  to  the  deputim;  fir  ae  to 

the  adminUtraiiom  of  the  alm$,  which  St.  Pan!  the  eoUeotum,  I  need  not  oak  ym  to  ehom  weal 

wonld  hare  been  unwilling  to  do  withoatcoad«  fir  that,  ^    The  "  and  "  in  the  last  claose  is 

juton  elected  by  the  contributors,  lest  he  shoold  omitted  by  all  the  best  MSS. 
incnr  unworthy  suspicions.  ^  Viz,  Titus  and  the  other  two. 

*  The  quotation  is  from  ProT.  ilL  4  (LXX.)»  *  laterally  the  word  means,  the  groundwork 
dted  also  Bom.  xiL  17.  on  which  eome  miperetruetare  u  fiimded.     His 

*  There  is  even  less  to  guide  us  in  our  con-  appeal  to  the  Macedonians  was  grounded  on 
jectures  as  to  the  person  here  indicated  than  this  readiness  of  the  Corinthians.  If  (with 
hi  the  case  of  the  other  deputy  mentioned  the  best  MSS.)  we  omit  **  of  my  boasting,'' 
above.  Here,  also,  the  emissary  was  elected  the  meaning  will  be  unaltered.  Compare  xL 
by  some  of  the  Churches  who  had  contributed  to  1 7,  and  note  on  Heb.  Ui  14. 

the  collection.    He  may  hare  been  either  Luke,  (~^  r\r\r\\o 

Qaius,  Tych:cus,  or  Trophimus  (Acts  xx.  4).  u^m^e^  by  V^OOg IC 
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.     readiness ;  so  it  be  really  given  by  your  bounty,  not  wrung  from  your 
C  covetousness.     But  remember,  he  ^  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  sparing- 

7  ly ;  and  he  who  sows  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully.  Let  each  do 
according  to  the  free  choice  of  his  heart ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity  ; 

8  for  ''  (Sob  labd)j  a  X^mfirl  gifrtr/'  •  And  God  is  able  to  give  you  an 
overflowing  measure  of  all  good  gifts,  that  all  your  wants  of  every  kind 
may  be  supplied  at  all  times,  and  you  may  give  of  your  abundance  to 

9  every  good  work.    As  it  is  written, — **  ^)jt  000b  man  j^at^  BtuttiXtb 

abroad,  Jjt  j^at^  ffism  ia  %  fiaax;  Ijin  ns^gtmuBruBB  rtmamet^ 

10  forrfjtr."*   And  He  who  fumisheth  ''steb  ia  %  mAatx,  anb  breab 

for  tj^je  fo0b  0f  man/'  *  will  furnish*  you  with  plenteous  store  of  seed, 

11  and  bless  your  righteousness  with  fruits  of  increase ;  being  enriched  with 
all  good  things,  that  you  may  give  ungrudgingly ;  *  causing  thanksgivings 

12  to  Gk>d  from  ^  those  to  whom  I  bear  your  gifts.  For  the  ministration  of 
this  service  not  only  fills  up  the  measure  of  the  necessities  of  the  saints, 

18  but  also  overflows  beyond  it,  in  many  thanks  to  Gk>d ;  while  they*  praise 
God  for  the  proof  thus  given  of  the  obedience  wherewith  you  have  con* 
sented  to  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ,  and  for  the  single-mindedness  of  your 

14  liberality  both  to  them,  and  to  all.  Moreover,  in  their  prayers  for  you 
they  express  the  earnest  longings  of  their  love  towards  you,  caused  by  the 

16  surpassing  grace  of  Gk>d  manifested  in  you.  Thanks  be  to  Gk>d  for  His 
unspeakable  gift ! 

i:.l  Now  I,  Paul,  myself  exhort  you  by  the  meekness  and  SJSJJJ^gS. 
gentleness  of  Christ — (I,  who  am  mean,  forsooth,  and  lowly  •^*^'^ 


1  The  same  exprenkm  ooeon  QaL  tL  7.  *  In  tlie  bort  MS8.  the  Terbe  In  this  Twn 

*  ProT.  xziL  S  (aoeording  to  LXX.,  with  are  fhture,  not  optative. 

flight  rariation).  ^  *  The  word  here  properigr  denoting  magio' 

*  Ps.  cxii.  9  (LXX.).  The  subject  of  the  nest  means,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  a  dis- 
Terb" scattered"  in  the  psalm  is  "the  good  position  free  from  omirwfsindfei,  either  of 
man"  (in  the  fifth  verse),  which  St.  Pan!  duplicity,  selfishness,  or  grudging;  thus  it 
leaTes  to  be  supplied  by  the  memory  of  his  might  naturally  acquire  the  meaning  of  Ubenl- 
readers.  To  represent  the  quotation  accurate-  t^,  which  it  has  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  chap- 
ly  to  an  English  reader,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  ters  in  this  Epbtle,  and  perhi^w  in  Ron. 
this  word,  otherwise   it  would   seem   as   if  ziL  S. 

"  God  "  were  the  subject  of  the  verb.  ^  Literally,  that  you  majf  gioe  with  Uberaiiif; 

*  These  words  are  an  exact  quotation  finom  wkiek  work$  tkarnhgivimg  to  Gad  bg  wqf  imirw 
Isaiah  It.  10  (LXX.).    Ignorance  of  this  fact  meniality. 

has  caused  an  inaccuracy  in  A.  y.    Theliteral  *  UtaMj,  tkey,  by  ik$  pnqf  •f  dm  wmm^ 

translation  of  the  rraiainder  of  the  verse  is,  —  (rotton,  pramng  Gcd^  I  e.  btimg  cammd  Is 

**  FumtMh  and  maJx  plmiUoui  yow  $eedf  omd  Chdfir  ih»  obedimot,  fte. 

McreoM  the  fruitt  springing  from  yow  rigktemo  /^^  ^^  ^^r-5^Tr> 
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f^tMdSlwi  ^  outward  presence,^  whUe  I  am  among  you,  yet  treat  you 
whodep^     boldly  when  I  am  absent)  —  I  beseech  you  (I  say),  that  you  x.  2 


will  not  force  me  to  show,  when  I  am  present,  the  bold  confidence  in  my 
power,  wherewith  I  reckon  to  deal  with  some  who  reckon  ^  me  by  the 
standard  of  the  flesh.    For,  though  living  in  the  flesh,  my  warfare  is     8 
not  waged  according  to  the  flesh.    For  the  weapons  which  I  wield  nv^s    4 
not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  mighty  in  the  strength  of  Qoi  to  overthrow 
the  strongholds  of  the  adversaries.    Thereby  can  I  overthrow  the  reason-    6 
ings  of  the  disputer,  and  pull  down  all  lofty  bulwarks  that  raise  them- 
selves against  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  and  bring  every  rebellious  thought 
into  captivity  and  subjection  to  Ohrist.     And  when  the  obedience  of.  • 
your*  church  shall  be  complete,  I  am  ready  to  punish  all  who  msj  be 
disobedient.^ 

Do  you  look  at  matters  of  outward  advantage  ?    If  there  be  any  among    7 
you  who  confidently  assumes  that  he  belongs  [above  the  rest]  to  Christ* 
let  him  reckon  anew  by  his  own  reason,*  that  if  he  belong  to  Christ,  so 
do  I  no  less.    For  although  I  were  to  boast  somewhat  highly  concerning    8 
the  authority  which  the  Lord  has  given  me  (not  to  cast  you  down,  but  to 
build  you  up),  my  words  would  not  be  shamed  by  the  truth.    I  say  this,    9 
lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  writing  empty  threats.     ^^  For  his  10 
letters,''  says  one,^  ^^  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  is 

^  The  phnseologj  if  dmilar  here»aiid  in  v.  tarf  ftom  the  Jndaiiert  of  Fidestine,  who  ie 

12  and  x.  7.    Ck>mpare  also  x.  10.  eapedalljr  referred  to  in  this  cliapter. 

*  Literally,  who  rttkon  me  a$  walking  aeooni'  *  In  the  Ibrmer  edition  this  phrase  was 
mfft»  the  fleth.  The  Terses  which  follow  ex-  transbOed  otmmder.  Dr.  Alford  has  expressed 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  an  opinion  that  this  translation  is  ''  sorelj 

*  **  Yoor."  Compare  ii.  5.  He  means  thai  inadmissible/'  and  that  it "  entirely  omits  of 
the  disobedient  minority  wonid  be  chastised.  hiwuel/.*'    Yet  it  is  in  &ct  eqairalent  to  his 

^  [We  should  notice  in  verses  3-6  the  com-  own  translation,  **  let  him  reckon  out  of  hit 

pleteness  of  the  military  allegory.    The  image  own  mind,"  (for  what  is  eotrndering  bot  redb> 

is  that  of  a  campaign  against  rebels :   rock«  ommg  ouio/on^i  own  mindf)    Nerertheless  il 

forts  (such  as  those  on  St.  Paul's  own  Cllician  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  translation 

coast)  must  be  cast  down :  and  when  the  gen-  did  not  give  sufScient  emphaeia  to  **  of  himselt" 

eral  obedience  of  the  country  is  secured,  those  ^  Literally,  "  sayi  he ; "  but  it  is  occasion- 

who  are  still  rebellious  must  be  summarily  ally  used  impersonally  for  **  they  say ; "  yei 

punished.     We  should  obsenre  too  the  new  as,  in  that  sense,  the  plural  would  be  more 

turn  given  to  one  phrase  (not  aju^  down,  but  naturaUy  used,  the  use  of  "  says  he  "  and  of 

budding  up)  in  verse  S,  and  even  in  xiiL  10.  ''such  a man,'Mn  the  next  verse,  seems  to  point 

See  also  xiL  19. — h.]  to  a  single  individual  at  the  head  of  St.  Paul's 

*  The  party  who  said  **  I  of  Christ.*'  (I  opponents.  See  last  note  and  p.  4S4,  and  com- 
Cor.  i.  12.)  See  Ch.  XTTT  As  we  have  pare  the  use  of  "  such  a  man  "  for  the  single 
remarked  above,  p.  4S4,  this  party  at  Corinth  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  IL  7),  and  for  St 

i  to  have  been  formed  and  led  by  an  amis-      Paul  himself  (2  Cor.  xiL  2). 
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X  11  weak,  and  bis  speech  contemptible."  Let  sacb  a  man  assure  bimself 
ibat  tbe  words  wbicb  I  write  while  absent  I  will  bear  out  bj  my  deeds 

12  when  present.'  For  I  venture  not  to  number  or  compare  myself  with 
certain  of  the  self-commenders ;  nay,  they,  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  and  comparing  themselves  with  themselves,  are  guilty  of 

18  folly.'  But  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  let  my  boasting  carry  me  beyond 
measure,  but  will  confine  it  within  that  measure  given  me  by  Gk>d,  who 

14  made  my  line  reach  even  to  you.  For  I  stretch  not  myself  beyond  due 
bounds  (as  though  I  reached  you  not)  ;  for  I  have  already  come  as  far 

16  even  as  Corinth*  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings  of  Ohrist.  I  am  not  boast- 
ing beyond  measure,  in  the  labors  of  others ;  ^  but  I  hope  that  as  your 
faith  goes  on  increasing  among'  yourselves,  I  shall  be  still  further 

16  honored  within  my  appointed  limits,  by  bearing  the  Olad-tidings  to  the 
countries  beyond  you ;  not  by  boasting  of  work  made  ready  to  my  hand 

17  within  another  man*s  limit     Meantime, ''  ^t  tj^at  haUBttH^,  Id  }gim 

18  hoKBi  in  i\lt  "^OXtH*"^  For  a  man  is  proved  worthy,  not  when  he  cooo- 
mends  himself,  but  when  he  is  commended  by  the  Lord. 

xLl     Would  that  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly!     Tea,  ye 

2  already  bear  with  me.  For  I  love  you  with  a  godly  jealousy,  because  I 
betrothed  you  to  one  only  husband,  even  to  Ohrist,  that  I  might  present 

8  you  unto  Him  in  virgin  purity ;  but  I  fear  lest,  as  Eve  was  beguiled  by  tbe 
craftiness  of  the  serpent,  so  your  imaginations  should  be  corrupted,  and 
you  should  be  seduced  from  your  single-minded  faithfulness  to  Cturist. 

4  For  if  he  that  comes  among  you  is  preaching  another  Jesus,  whom  I 
preached  not,  or  if  you  are  receiving  [from  him]  another  Spirit,  which 
you  received  not  before,  or  a  new  Glad-tidings,  which  you  accepted  not 

6  before,  you  would  do  well  to  bear  with  me  ;^  for  I  reckon  myself  no  whit 

^  Literallj,  Let  inch  a  man  rechm,  that  tmA  tpparentlj  been  eanaed  bj  the  difkoltj  of  tks 

08  I  am  in  word  by  letters  uMe  abtent,  nuA  wQl  HeUenlstic  form.     - 
IbeaUoin  deed  when  preeent."  *  **  Too." 

>  The  Greek  word  here  is  a  HeUenistic  *  This  was  the  conduct  of  8t  FlMil'e  Jttdft> 

form  of  the  dd  pi.  ind.  present,  and  occnrs  iadng  antagonists. 

Mat  xiii.  13.    Hence  we  need  not  take  it  here  *  Instead  of  "  hj  you  "  we  translate  "  te 

for  the  datire  plural.    If  the  latter  view  were  you/'  and  connect  it  with  "  increased." 
correct,  the  translation  would  be,  **  but  I  meas-  *  Quoted,  according  to  the  sense,  from  Jer. 

ure  myself  by  my  own  standard,  and  compare  ix.  24  (LXX.) ;  "  in  the  Lord  "  bemg  sobtti- 

myself  with  myself  alone,  unwise  as  I  am."  tnted  for  a  longer  phrase.    Quoted  also  1  C«r. 

But  this  translation  presents  several  difficul-  L  31. 

ties,  both  in  itself,  and  considered  in  reference  *  Tiachminn    (with   the    Vaticaa    Manu- 

to  the  context     Lachmann's   reading  has  script)  has  the  Terb  in  the  pi«sant|  whidk 
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behind  your  super-eminent  Apostles.^    Yea,  though  I  be  unskilled  in  the     6 
arts  of  speech,  yet  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  gift  of  knowledge ;  but  1 
have  manifested '  it  towards  you  in  all  things,  and  amongst  all  men.    Or    7 
is  it  a  sin  [which  must  rob  me  of  the  name  of  Apostle],^  that  I  proclaimed 
to  you,  without  fee  or  reward,  the  Olad-tidings  of  Gk)d,  and  abased* 
myself  that  you  might  be  exalted  ?    Other  churches  I  spoiled,  and  took     8 
their  wages  to  do  you  service.    And  when  I  was  with  you,  though  I  was    9 
in  want,  I  pressed  not  upon  any  of  you ;  for  the  brethren,*  when  they 
came  frc^m  Macedonia,  supplied  my  needs ;   and  I  kept  and  will  keep 
myself  altogether  firom  casting  a  burden  upon  you.     As  the  truth  of  10 
Christ  is  in  me,  no  deed  of  mine  shall  rob  me  ^  of  this  boasting  in  the 
region  of  Achaia.    And  why  ?    Because  I  love  you  not  ?    Qod  knows  11 
my  love.    But  what  I  do  I  will  continue  to  do,  that  I  may  cut  off  all  12 
ground  from  those  who  wish  to  find  some  groimd  of  slander ;  and  let 
them  show  the  same  cause  for  their  boasting  as  I  for  mine.*    For  men  18 
like  these  are  false  Apostles,  deceitful  workmen,  clothing  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  Christ's  Apostles.    And  no  wonder;  for  even  Satan  can  14 
transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.    It  is  not  strange,  then,  if  his  16 
servants  disguise  themselves  as  servants  of  righteousness ;  but  their  end 
shall  be  according  to  their  works. 


makes  the  ooincideiice  with  t.  1  more  exact; 
but  if  we  keep  the  aorist,  it  maj  bearthe  aenae 
here  giren  it,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
erat  is  often  used  for  eitet,  andJuercU  torJmtseL 
We  nnderstand  "bear  with  me"  (not  "bear 
with  him"  with  most  commentators),  becaoae 
tills  agrees  better  with  the  context  (the  prepo- 
dtion  "fir  "  following),  and  with  the  first  Terse 
of  the  chapter. 

1  This  phrase  (which  occors  only  in  this 
£pi8tle)  is  ironical,  as  is  erident  from  the 
epithet  **the  Buper-apoetolu:  Apostla/'  He 
refoB  to  the  Jndaizing  emissaries  ih>m  Pales- 
tine who  had  arrived  at  Corinth. 

^  The  gift  of  "  Gnosis''  was  a  deep  mtight 
uOo  tphitwd  truth.  See  Ch.  XIQ.  p.  S7S, 
note. 

*  This  is  according  to  the  reading,  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderating  weight  of  MS. 
aathority. 

*  Seep.  881. 

*  t.  e.  by  working  with  his  hands  for  his 
daily  bread.  See  p.  337.  In  aU  probability 
( jndging  £rom  what  we  know  of  other  mano- 


Ihclories  in  those  times)  his  fellow-workmen  in 
Aqnila's  tent-mannfaetory  were  slayes.  Com- 
pare PhiL  iT.  12,  ''I  know  how  to  be  abased." 

*  Probably  Timothens  and  Silranns,  who 
may  hare  brought  the  contribution  sent  by 
the  Philippians.  The  A.  V.  "which  came  " 
is  incorrect. 

7  According  to  the  true  reading  here  the 
literal  English  would  h^**tki$  hoattxng  $kaU  not 
be  Mtoffped  Jbr  me," 

*  The  literal  English  of  this  difficult  pas- 
sage is,  **tkat  they,  in  the  ground  of  their  boatting, 
mag  be  Jbund  even  a$  I,"  De  Wette  refers 
''wherein  they  glory  "  to  the  ApoetoUe  Office. 
We  take  it  more  generally.  A  more  obvious 
way  would  be  to  take  the  phrase  (with  Chrys- 
ostom  and  the  older  interpreters)  to  mean 
their  dbettdning  from  receiving  maintenance  f 
but  we  know  that  the  false  teachers  at  Corinth 
did  not  do  this  (compare  v.  20  below),  but, 
on  the  contrary,  boasted  of  their  privilege, 
and  alleged  that  St.  Paul,  by  not  claiming  it, 
showed  his  consciousness  that   he  was  not 

truly  sent  by  Christ.    See  1  Cor.  ix. 
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16  I  entreat  you  all  once  more  ^  not  to  count  me  for  a  fool ;  or^  if  you 
think  me  such,  yet  bear  with  me  in  my  foUy,  that  I,  too,  may  boast  a 

17  little  of  myself.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  speak  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
but,  as  it  were,  in  folly,  while  we  stand  upon  this  ground '  of  boasting  ; 

18  for,  since  many  are  boasting  in  the  spirit  of  the  flesh,  I  will  boast  liko- 

19  wise.    And  I  know  that  you  bear  kindly  with  fools  as  beseems  the  wise.* 

20  Nay,  you  bear  with  men  though  they  enslave  you,  though  they  devour 
you,  though  they  entrap  you,  though  they  exalt  themselves  over  you, 

21  though  they  smite  you  on  the  face,  to  degrade  you.^  I  say  that  I  was 
weak ;  *  and  yet,  if  any  have  ground  of  boldness,  I  too  (I  speiJc  in  folly) 

22  have  ground  to  be  as  bold  as  they.    Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  L    Are 
28  they  sons  of  Israel  ?  so  am  I.    Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I. 

Are  they  servants  of  Ohrist  ?  (I  speak  as  though  I  were  beside  myself) 
such,  far  more,  am  I.    In  labors  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 

24  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.    (Five  times  I  received  from 

25  Jews  the  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  I  was  scourged  with  the  Soman 
rods ;  once  I  was  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  *  a  night  and  a  day 

26  have  I  spent  in  the  open^  sea.)  In  joumeyings  often ;  in  perils  of  rivers, 
in  perils  of  robbers ;  in  perils  from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the 
heathen ;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 

27  sea ;  in  perils  among  false  brethren.  In  toil  and  weariness,  often  in  sleep- 
less watchings ;  in  hunger  and  tiiirst,  often  without  bread  to  eat ;  in  cold 

28  and  nakedness.    And  besides  all  the  rest,®  there  is  the  crowd*  which 

29  presses  upon  me  daily,  and  the  care  of  all  the  churches.    Who  is  weak,^ 

1  lilendlj,  '^  /foy  mm  ww.  Id  mm  comi  Ljttnu    WluH  a  life  of  IneMttnt  adveDtm 

■w,"  ae.  and  peril  it  here  diidoted  to  oi !    And  whaa 

*  See  note  on  %  Cor.  isL.  4.  we  remember  dial  he  who  oidared  and  dared 

*  This  is  ironical.    So  "  je  are  wise  **  in  all  this  was  a  man  oonstantlj  suffering  ftoa 
1  Cot.  iy.  10.  infirm  health  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  7-12,  and  9  Cor. 

«  Litersllj,  m  filtf  ir^  i^  degradatim.    The      zii.  7-10,  and  GaL  iy.  IS,  U),  soch  heroie 


ponctnation  we  adopt  gifes  a  simpler  and  8el^deyotion  seems  almost  saperhn 
more  natural  sense  than  that  adopted  in  the  ^  Probably  in  a  small  boat  (or  perhi^w  on 

first  edition ;  and  it  also  better  salts  the  nse  a  plank),  esa^ing  finom  one  of  the  wrecks, 
of  the  pleonastic  phrase  here  and  in  9  Cor.  t.  '  Not  ''tAoss  M^  that  an  witkmu"  as  in 

19  and  2  Thess.  iL  2.  A.  V. 

*  This  refers  to  the  acknowledgmenu  he  *  For  this  meaning  of  the  word  compan 
has  preyiooslj  made  of  weakness  in  outward  Acts  xxiy.  12.  If  we  adopt  another  reeding, 
adrantages, «.  ^.  at  xi.  6  and  x.  1.  which  has  the  greater  weight  of  existing  BISS. 

*  The  fiye  Jewish  scoorgings,  two  of  the  in  its  feyor,  bat  patristic  anthoritf  against  i^ 
throe  Boman  beatings  with  rods  (one  being  the  meaning  will  be  nearfy  the  same;  see 
at  Philippi),  and  the  three  shipwrecks,  are  all  Canon  Stanley's  note. 

onreeorded  in  the  Acta.    The  stoning  was  at         »>  For  the  way  in  whidi  St.  Panl  shaind 
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but  I  share  his  weakness  ?    Who  is  caused  to  fall,  but  I  bum  with  indig-     . 
nation  ?    If  I  must  needs  boast,  I  will  boast  of  my  weakness     God,  who  80,8i 
is  tho  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  who  is  blessed  forever,  knows 
that  I  Ue  not.^ 

In  Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas,'  the  king,  kept  watch  over  82 
tho  city  with  a  garrison,  purposing  to  apprehend  me  ;  and  I  was  let  down  88 
by  the  wall,  through  a  window,  in  a  basket,  and  thus  [not  by  my  strength, 
Lut  by  my  weakness]  I  escaped  his  hands.    It  is  not  for  me,  then,  tozii.1 
boast/ 

But  I  will  come  also  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.    I  know^ 
a  man  who  was  caught  up  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  or    2 
o«t  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  God  knoweih),  caught  up,  I  say,  in  the 
power  of  Christ,*  even  to  the  third  heaven.    And  I  know  that  such  a  man     8 
^whether  in  the  body  .or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  Gk>d  knoweth) 
was  caught  up  into  Paradise,*  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is    4 
not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.    Of  such  a  man  I  will  boast ;  but  of  myself    6 
I  will  not  boast,  save  in  the  tokens  of  my  weakness.    If  I  should  choose    C 
to  boast,  I  should  not  be  guilty  of  empty  vanity,  for  I  should  speak  the 
trutli ;  but  I  forbear  to  speak,  that  I  may  not  cause  any  man  to  think  of 

the  weaktiesB  of  the  ''weaker  brethren/'  tee      knu  to  himselff    This  seems  the  beetTiew, 
p.  890,  and  the  paMages  there  referred  to.  but  it  is  far  from  satis&ctoiy.    There,  is  i 


1  This  solemn  oath,  affirming  his  veracity,  thing  most  disappointing  in  liis  beginning  thns 

probably  refers  to  the  preceding  statements  of  to  relate  in  detail  the  first  in  that  series  of 

his  labors  and  dangers.    Compare  QaL  i.  SO.  wonderlbl  escapes  of  which  he  had  jnst  before 

If,  however,  we  should  suppose  that  the  next  given  a  rapid  sketch,  and  then  suddenly  and 

two  verseit  were  originally  intended  to  be  the  abruptly  breaking  off;  leaving  our  curiosity 

befpnnmi;  of  a  narrative  of  all  his  sufferings  roused  and  yet  ungratifled.    We  cannot  agree 

from  the  beginning,  then  we  might  refer  the  with  De  Wette  in  considering  the  Damascene 

Mseveration  lo  such  intended  narrative.  esc^ie  to  be  introduced  as  the  climax  of  all 

^  For  the  historical   questions   connected  the  other  perils  mentioned,  nor  in  referring  to 

with  this  inddent,  see  p.  93.    [A  note  on  the  it  the  solemn  attestation  of  v.  31. 
word  Etbnarcb  will  be  found  on  p.  100.  —  h.]  ^  The  mistranslation  of  the  verb  in  A.  Y. 

*  We  freter  the  reading  of  the  Teztas  (laiairibrl^fioif;)  very  seriouly  affects  the  sense: 

Beceptus  '**  nicl.  ibalso  adopted  by  Chrysostom  nor  is  thereany  thing  in  the  Greek  correspond 

and  by  T^«rhevdorf)  to  that  of  the  Vatican  ing  to '^  about." 

Manuscript,  adopted  by  Lachmann.    On  the  *  We  take  "in  Christ"  with  '<canght  up," 

other  hand,  for  what  follows  we  take  Lack-  which  would  have  ciime  immediately  after  tha 

mann's  reading,  on  die  authority  of  the  Co-  date,  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  paren- 

dex  Vaticanus,  instead  of  the  Textns  Receptus.  thetic  clause.    To  translate  "  a  Christian  man  " 

The  whole  passage  is  most  perplexing,  from  (as  some  commentators  have  done)  is  hardly 

the  obscurity  of  its  connection  with  what  pre-  justified  by  sach  analogies  as  "  they  that  are 

cedes  and  what  follows.    Why  did  St.  Paul  in  Christ" 

mention  his  escape  from  Damascus  in  so  much  *  Compare  Luke  xxiiL  43,   To^y  tkak 

detail  f    Was  it  merely  as  an  event  ignomin-  Ihmi  be  with  wm  in  Paradite,  and  Rev.  iL  7. 
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^    me  more  highlj  than  when  be  sees  my  deeds  or  hears  my  teaching.* 

7  And  lest,  through  the  exceeding  greatness  of  these  roTelations,  I  should 
be  lifted  up  with  pride,  there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  a  mes- 

8  senger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me,  to  keep  down  my  pride.     And  thrice  I 

9  besought  the  Lord '  concerning  it,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  But 
He  hath  said  to  me,  ^^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is 
mighty  ^  in  weakness.''  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  boast  rather  in  my 
weakness  than  in  my  strength,  that  the  strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 

10  me,  and  dwell  in  me.*  Therefore  I  rejoice  in  signs  of  weakness,  in  out- 
rage, in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  straitness  of  distress,  endured  for 
Ohrist ;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.* 

11  I  haye  been  guilty  of  folly,  but  you  forced  me  to  it ;  fori  ought  myself 
to  have  been  commended  by  you :  for  I  came  no  whit  behind  your  super- 

12  eminent^  Apostles,  though  I  be  of  no  account.  The  marks,  at  least,  of 
an  Apostle  were  seen  in  the  deeds  which  I  wrought  among  you,  in  signs, 
and  wonders,  and  miracles,  with  steadfast  endurance  of  persecutiim.* 

18  Wherein  had  you  the  disadvantage  of  other  churches,  unless,  indeed,  that 

I  did  not  burden  you  with  my  own  maintenance  ?  forgive  me  this  wrong. 
14  Behold  I  am  now  for  the  third  time  *  preparing  to  visit  you,  and  I  purpose 

to  cast  no  burden  upon  you ;  for  I  seek  not  your  substance,  but  yourselves. 

Since  children  should  not  lay  up  wealth  for  parents,  but  parents  for  chil- 
16  dren.    Nay,  rather,  most  gladly  will  I  spend,  yea,  and  myself  be  spent, 

for  your  souls,  though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be 

loved. 

16  But  though  it  be  granted  that  I  did  not  burden  you  myself,  yet  per- 

17  chance  this  was  my  cunning,  whereby  I  entrapped  your  simplicity.  Did 
I  defraud  you  of  your  wealth  by  some  of  the  messengers  whom  I  sent  to 

1  He  aUades  to  the  low  opinion  expresaed  *  The  fbU  meaning  ii,  to  comt  to  aplactfir 

bf  his  adTenarios  at  Corinth  of  his  peraonal  the purpo$e  of  Jixmg  ones  tent  there.    Compare 

qualifications  and  teaching ;  compare  x.  10.  (with  the  whole  Terse)  iv.  7. 

*  The  original  is  perhaps  not  adeqnatd/  rep-  *  t.  e,  the  more  he  was  depressed  hj  sofios 
resented  by  the  word  thorn,  although  the  thorns  ing  and  persecution,  the  more  was  he  enabled 
of  the  East  are  far  more  formidable  than  those  to  achicTe  hj  the  aid  of  Christ  See  a  jerj 
of  England.  Stake  is  probably  a  more  accu-  striking  sermon  of  A.  Monod  (in  bis  Diseovrs 
rate  translation.    See  Prof.  Stanley's  note  on  »ur  St,  Paul)  on  this  text. 

the  passage.    A  painjul  hodUy  it{firmitjf  is  *  See  note  on  xi.  5. 

meant    See  Gal.  iv.  IS,  U,  and  p.  886.  'The  word  here  (fai  St  Paul's  language) 

*  That  is,  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  appears  by  means  tteadfaMtneu  under  permaUian,  Some 
*  Christ  "in  the  next  Terse.  of  the  persecutions  referred  to  are  reeoided  ii 

^  HaeiUjuUdeodopment.  ActsxTiiL  *  See  note  on  xiii  1 . 
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zn. 
you  ?    I  desired  Titus  to  yisit  you,  and  with  him  I  sent  the  brother,  his  18 

fellow-traveller.    Did  Titus  defraud  you  ?    Did  we  not  act  in  the  same 

spirit  ?    Did  we  not  walk  in  the  same  steps  ? 

He  warns  the      Do  jou  again  imagine  that  it  is  before  you  I  defend  myself  7  19 

immoral  ml-    Naj,  beforo  Ood  I  speak,  in  Christ ;  but  all.  beloved,  for  your 

Bority  that  he  "  r         y  i  7  j 

SSun^  to""    sakes,  that  you  may  be  built  up.    For  I  fear  lest  perchance  20 
&°the7per8lit  whcu  I  como  I  should  find  you  not  such  as  I  could  wish,  and 

in  their  dls-  ''  ' 

obedience.  that  you  also  should  find  me  other  than  you  desire.  I  fear  to 
find  you  full  of  strife,  jealousies,  passions,  intrigues,^  slanderings,  back- 
bitings,  vaunting,  sedition.  I  fear  lest,  when  I  come,  my  Ood  will  again  21 
humble  me' by  your  faults,  and  I  shall  mourn  over  many  among  those 
who  have  sinned  before,*  and  who  have  not  repented  of  the  uncleanness, 
and  fornication,  and  wantonness  which  they  committed. 

I  jiow  come  to  you  for  the  third  time.*    *'  (Btd  oi  tj^t  numtj^  of  ttoOxiiLl 

OX  iijxtt  ixAimMM  sj^all  tbftrji  faorb  ht  Jtonfirmeb/'  •   I  have  warned    2 

you  formerly,  and  I  now  forewarn  you,  as  when  •  I  was  present  the 
second  time,  so  now,  while  I  am  absent,  saying  to  those  who  had  sinned 
before  [my  last  visit],  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  offenders,  —  ^^  K  I  come 
again  I  will  not  spare."  ^  Thus  you  shall  have  the  proof  you  seek  of  8 
tV )  power  of  Christ,  who  speaks  in  me ;  for  He  shows  no  weakness  towards 
you,  but  works  mightily  among  you.  For  although  He  died  upon  the  4 
cross  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,®  yet  now  He  lives  through  the 
power  of  Gk)d.    And  so  I,  too,  share  the  weakness  of  His  body ;  *  yet  I 


1  For  thi  word  here,  see  note  on  Bom.  iL  8.  upon  doe  eridence."    Or  else  (perhaps),  "  I 

*  Literally,  humble  me  in  retpect  ofycu.    See  shall  now  asstiredlj  ftilftl  m/  direats." 

<m  this  verse  p.  418,  note.  *  This  passage,  in  which  the  word  for  "I 

'  Sinned   "  before : "  viz.  before  mj  last  write "  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.,  seems 

Tisit.  eonclosiye  for  the  intermediate  jonniey.  What 

*  **  This  thud  time  I  am  coming  to  you.''  wonld  be  the  meaning  of  saying,  "I  forewarn 
This  conld  scarcely  mean  merely, ''  I  am  for  yon  as  if  I  were  present  the  second  time,  now 
the  third  time  preparing  to  visit  yon,"  although  also  while  I  am  absent "  ?  which  is  the  trans- 
S  Cor.  xii  14  might  imply  no  more  than  that  lation  that  we  mast  adopt  if  we  deny  the  in- 
See  p.  418,  note.  Prof.  Stanley  (who  ignores  termediate  visit.  Also  the  **  they  who  had 
the  intermediate  visit)  can  only  get  over  this  sinned  before  "  contrasted  with  the  "  all  the 
argument  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  is  here  rest "  (v.  2),  seems  inexplicable  except  on  this 
**  reckoning  his  Second  Epistle  as  virtually  a  hypothesis. 

second  visit"    (Stanley's  Corinthians,  vol.  ii  ^  The  coi^unction  here  (as  frequently)  is 

265.)  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quotation. 

*  Dent  xix.  15  (from  LXX.  nearly  verba-  '  The  woid  here  properly  means  weakneu 
tim),  meaning,  "  I  will  judge  not  without  ex-  i^the  body, 

amination,  nor  will  I  abstain  from  punishing  *  This  is  another  reference  to  the  dispwft- 
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y...  shall  share  also  the  power  of  God,  whereby  He  Utos,  when  *  I  come  to 

6  deal  with  you.  Examine'  [not  me,  but]  yourselves,  whether  you  are 
truly  in  the  faith;  put  yourselyes  to  the  proof  [concerning  Christ's 
presence  with  you  which  ye  seek  in  me].  Know  ye  not  of  your  own 
selves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  dwelling  in  you  ?  unless,  perchance,  when 

8  thus  proved,  you  fail  to  abide  the  proof.*    But  I  hope  you  will  find 

7  that  I,  for  my  part,  abide  the  proof.^  Yet  I  pray  to  Ood  that  you 
may  do  no  evil;*  desiring  not  that  my  own  power  may  be  clearly 
proved,  but  that  you  may  do  right,  although  I  should  seem  unable 

8  to  abide  the  proof;  for  I  have  no  power  against  the  truth,  but  only  for 

9  the  truth's  defence.  I  rejoice,  I  say,  when  I  am  powerless  [against  you], 
and  you  are  strong ;  yea,  the  very  end  of  my  prayers  is  your  perfect 

10  reformation.  Therefore  I  write  this  to  you  while  absent,  that,  when 
present,  I  may  not  deal  harshly  with  you  in  the  strength  of  that  auihoritf 
which  the  Lord  has  given  me,  not  to  cast  down,*  but  to  build  up. 

11  Finally,  brethren,  fiEu^well.    Reform  what  is  amiss  in  your>  OwwhMioa. 
selves,^  exhort  one  another,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  so  shall  ibb 

12  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you.    Salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of 
18  holiness.*    All  the  saints  here  salute  you. 

14      The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Gk>d, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.* 


ging  reflfictkraif  (see  z.  10)  cast  vpon  Um  hj 
hif  Corinthian  opponents.  He  says  Tirtnally, 
^  Ton  BtLj  that  I  am  weak  in  bodilj  presence^ 
and  contemptible  in  personal  accomplishments ; 
so  also  Christ  was  weak  in  the  flesh,  and  sn^ 
ftrod  a  shameful  death  upon  the  cross;  yet  He 
triumphed  oyer  His  adfersaries,  and  now  shows 
His  Tictorious  power;  and  so  shall  I  do,  in  the 
same  strength."  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as 
in  iY.  10. 

1  "  Towards  you.''  Thelitenl  English  of 
the  abore  passage  is  as  follows :  For  if  He 
was  crucified  through  weahteu,  ytt  He  Uvm 
through  the  power  <^  Ood;  for  ledeo  am  weak 
in  Him,  but  I  shall  live  with  Hm,  through  the 
power  of  God  towarde  you. 

*  "Proof"  and  ''proro"  woold  gire  tiie 
terbal  connection  between  t.  S  and  ▼.  5. 

*  The  Greek  means,  to>!it/  whea  tetted;  this 
was  the  original  meaning  of  the  English  to  be 

(A.  v.).     Obserre  here,  again,  tiie 


leferenee  to  tiie  context  (see  pveeedhig  noli). 
A  paronomasia  on  the  same  words  oocm 
Bom.  L  S8. 

^  yiM,the  proof  that  Christie  power  wwiUkwm, 

*  This  may  be  translated  (as  it  is  by  Grotias 
and  Billroth,  and  was  in  our  former  edition), 
**thatlwu^  not  harm  you;**  for  the  verb  used 
here  sometimes  takes  a  double  accnsatire  in 
N.  T.;  e,g.  Matt,  xzrii.  22.  Yet  this  con- 
struction so  seldom  occurs,  diat  it  seems  better 
to  adopt  the  more  obrious  meaning,  althongh 
it  does  not  so  clearly  suit  the  contact. 

*  Compare  x.  8.    [And  see  note>^  x.  C 
This  is  the  last  echo  of  the  military  nll^ 
but  with  the  threatening  turned  into 
agement.  —  h.] 

V  The   substantire  oorrespondfaig   to 
Terb  is  found  in  verse  9 ;  and  see  1  Oor.  L  10. 

*  See  note  on  1  These,  t.  25. 

s  The ''Amen  "is  not  foud  la  tibt  baa 
MSS. 
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In  this  letter  we  find  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  a  collection  now  in  progress  for  the  poor  Christians  in 
JadflQa.^  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  St.  Paul  activelj 
exerting  himself  in  such  a  project.'  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  this  par- 
ticular contribution  has  been  brought  before  our  notice.  At  Ephesus,  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  gave  special  directions  as  to 
the  method  in  which  it  should  be  laid  up  in  store  (1  Oor.  xvi.  1-4). 
Even  before  this  period  similar  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
Churches  of  Oalatia  (ib.  1).  And  the  whole  project  was  in  fact  the  ful- 
filment of  a  promise  made  at  a  still  earlier  period,  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  preaching  among  the  Gtentiles,  the  poor  in  Jud»a  should  be  remem- 
bered (Gal.  ii.  10). 

The  collection  was  going  on  simultaneously  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia ; 
and  the  same  letter  gives  us  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted  in  both  places.  The  directions  given  to  the  Corinthians 
were  doubtless  similar  to  those  under  which  the  contribution  was  made 
at  Thessalonica  and  Philippi.  Moreover,  direct  information  is  inciden- 
tally ^ven  of  what  was  actually  done  in  Macedonia ;  and  thus  we  are 
ftimished  with  materials  for  depicting  to  ourselves  a  passage  in  the 
Apostle's  life  which  is  not  described  by  St.  Luke.  There  is  much 
instruction  to  be  gathered  from  the  method  and  principles  according  to 
which  these  funds  were  collected  by  St.  Paul  and  his  associates,  as  well 
as  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  contributed  for  their  distant  and  suf- 
fering brethren. 

Both  from  this  passage  of  Scripture  and  from  others  we  are  fully  made 
aware  of  St.  Paul's  motives  for  urging  this  benevolent  work.  Besides 
his  promise  made  long  ago  at  Jerusalem,  that,  in  his  preaching  among  the 
(Gentiles,  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  should  be  remembered,'  the  poverty 
of  the  residents  in  Jud»a  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  his  activity  in 
collecting  funds  for  their  relief  among  the  wealthier  communities  who 
were  now  united  with  them  in  the  same  faith  and  hope.^  But  there  was 
a  far  higher  motive,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Apostle's  anxious  and 
energetic  zeal  in  this  cause.  It  is  that  which  is  dwelt  on  in  the  closing 
verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  which  has  just  been  read,^  and 
is  again  alluded  to  in  words  less  sanguine  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 
A  serious  schism  existed  between  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  Christians,'' 

1  Tbi^  whole  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chi^     ence  to  the  earljr  jealonsjr  between  tho  Chris- 
tians of  Aramaic   and  Hellenistic  descent. 


*  See  the  acooont  of  the  mission  of  Bama-     p.  61. 

bas  and  Sanl  to  Jemsalem  in  the  time  of  the  *  2  Cor.  is.  1^15. 

ftmine,  Ch.  lY.  *  Bom.  xr.  30-31. 

*  Oal.  ii  10,  ahore  quoted.    Seep.  195.  ?  See  the  remarks  on  this  snlject  in  Cki 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  snlgect,  in  refei^      VU.  ^  I 
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which,  though  partially  closed  from  time  to  time,  seemed  in  danger  of 
growing  continuallj  wider  under  the  mischioTous  influence  of  the  Juda- 
izers.  The  great  labor  of  St.  Paul's  life  at  this  time  was  directed  to 
ihe  healing  of  this  division.  He  felt  that  if  the  Gentiles  had  been  made 
partakers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Jews,  their  duty  was  to  contrib- 
ute to  them  in  earthly  blessings  (Bom.  zt.  27),  and  that  nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  allay  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  party  than  charitable 
gifts  freely  contributed  by  the  Heathen  converts.^  According  as  cheerful 
or  discouraging  thoughts  predominated  in  his  mind,  —  and  to  such  alter- 
nations of  feeling  even  an  apostle  was  liable, — he  hoped  that^^  the  minis 
tration  of  that  service  would  not  only  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  necessities 
of  Christ's  people  "  in  Jud»a,  but  would  '^  overflow "  in  thanksgivings 
and  prayers  on  their  part  for  those  whose  hearts  had  been  opened  to  bless 
them  (2  Cor.  iz.  12-15),  or  he  feared  that  this  charity  might  be  rejected, 
and  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  others,  ^^  that  he  might  be  delivered 
from  the  disobedient  in  Jud»a,  and  that  tiiie  service  which  he  had  under- 
taken for  Jerusalem  mi^t  be  favorably  received  by  Ohrist's  peofde'' 
(Bom.  XV.  80,  81). 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  spared  no  pains  in  promoting  the 
work ;  but  every  step  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  calumnies  with  which  his 
enemies  were  ever  ready  to  assail  his  character ;  and,  therefore,  he  took 
the  most  careful  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  being  accused  of 
mercenary  motives.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  collection,  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  to  suggest  that  ^^  whomsoever  they  should 
.  judge  fitted  for  the  trust  should  be  sent  to  carry  their  benevolence  to 
Jerusalem  '^(l  Cor.  zvi.  3) ;  and  again  he  alludes  to  the  delegates  com- 
missioned with  Titus,  as  ^^  guarding  himself  against  all  suspicion  which 
might  be  cast  on  him  in  his  administration  of  the  bounty  with  which  he 
was  charged,"  and  as  being  ^^  careful  to  do  all  things  in  a  seemly  manner, 
not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  20,  21).  This  regard  to  what  was  seemly  appears  most  strikingly  in 
his  mode  of  bringing  the  subject  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and 
spoke.  He  lays  no  constraint  upon  them.  They  are  to  give  ^^  not  grudg- 
ingly or  of  necessity,"  but  each  ^^  according  to  the  free  choice  of  his  heart ; 
for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  (2  Cor.  iz.  7).  "If  there  is  a  willing 
mind,  the  gift  is  acceptable  when  measured  by  the  giver's  power,  and 
needs  not  to  go  beyond"  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).  He  spoke  rather  as  giving 
" advice"  (viii.  10)  than  a  "  command ;"'  and  he  sought  to  prove  the  r^ 

1  Seep.  ISO.  sake  he  imdier beeoagbl  him,"  v. 9.    See  Aa 

'  Compare  his  language  to  Philemon,  whom      IntiodnctkML 
he  *'  might  hare  commanded/'  hat  "  for  loTe'i 
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ality  of  his  converts'  love  by  reminding  them  of  the  zeal  of  others  (yiii.  8). 
In  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  delicately  contrasts  their  wealth  wiih 
the  poverty  of  the  Macedonians.  In  speaking  to  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves, such  a  mode  of  appeal  was  less  natural,  for  they  were  poorer  and 
more  generous.  Yet  them  also  he  endeavored  to  rouse  to  a  generous 
rivalry,  by  telling  them  of  the  zeal  of  Achaia  (viii.  24,  ix.  2).  To  them 
also  he  would  doubtless  say  that  ^^  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly, and  he  who  sows  bountifully  shall  reap  botmtifuJly  "  (ix.  6),  while 
he  would  gently  remind  them  that  Gk>d  was  ever  able  to  give  them  an 
overflowing  measure  of  all  good  gifts,  supplying  all  their  wants,  and  en- 
abling them  to  be  bountiful  ^  to  others  (ib.  8).  And  that  one  overpower- 
ing argument  could  never  be  forgotten, — the  example  of  Christ,  and 
the  debt  of  love  we  owe  to  Him, — "  You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  how,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor, 
that  you,  by  His  poverty,  might  be  made  rich  "  (viii.  9).  Nor  ought  we, 
when  speaking  of  the  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  this  charitable  un- 
dertaking, to  leave  unnoticed  the  calmness  and  deliberation  of  the  method 
^hich  he  recommends  of  laying  aside,  week  by  week,'  what  is  devoted 
to  God  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  —  a  practice  equally  remote  from  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  appeals,  and  the  mere  impulse  of  instinctive  benevo- 
lence. 

The  Macedonian  Christians  responded  nobly  to  the  appeal  which  was 
made  to  them  by  St.  Paul.  The  zeal  of  their  brethren  in  Achaia  ^^  roused 
the  most  of  them  to  follow  it"  (2  Cor.  ix.  2).  Gk>d's  grace  was  abun- 
dandy  ^^  manifested  in  the  Churches  "*  on  the  north  of  the  .^^ean  (ib. 
viii.  1).  Their  conduct  in  this  matter,  as  described  to  us  by  the  Apostie's 
pen,  rises  to  the  point  of  the  highest  praise.  It  was  a  time,  not  of  pros- 
perity, but  of  great  afBiction,  to  the  Macedonian  Churches ;  nor  were  they 
wealthy  communities  like  the  Church  of  Corinth ;  yet,  ^^  in  their  heavy 
trial,  the  fulness  of  their  joy  overflowed  out  of  the  depth  of  their  poverty 
in  the  riches  of  their  liberality  "  (ib.  viiL  2).  Their  contribution  was  no 
niggardly  gift,  wrung  from  their  covetousness  (viii.  5) ;  but  they  gave 
honestly  ^^  according  to  their  means  "  (ib.  3),  and  not  only  so,  but  even 
<^  beyond  their  means "  (ib.)  ;  nor  did  they  give  grudgingly,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Apostie's  urgency,  but  ^^  of  their  own  free  will,  beseeching 
him  with  much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear  their  part  in  the  grace  of 
ministering  to  Christ's  people  "  (ib.  8, 4).    And  this  liberality  arose  from 

1  ComjMure  what  was  said  at  Miletus,  Acts  remarks  in  the  Hora  Paulina  on  2  Cor.  The 
zx.  85 ;  also  Eph.  !▼.  28.  same  plan  had  been  reoommended  in  Galatia, 

^  From  2  Cor.  yiii.  10,  iz.  2,  it  wonld  seem      and  probably  in  Macedonia, 
that  the  plan  recommended  in  1  Cor.  xtL  2  '  See  p.  497,  n.  6. 

had   been   carried   into  efiect.    See  Paley's  ^-^  ^ 
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that  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Christian  charity.  *<  They  gave  them- 
selves first  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  €k>d  "  (ib.  6). 

The  Macedonian  contribution,  if  not  complete,  was  in  a  state  of  mud) 
forwardness,^  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Corinth.  He  speaks  of  liberal  funds 
as  being  already  pressed  upon  his  acceptance  (2  Cor.  viii.  4),  and  the 
delegates  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  had  already  been 
chosen  (2  Cor.  viii.  19,  23).  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia  took  part  in  this  collection,'  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
that  of  Philippi  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  so  benevolent  a  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  Philippian  Church,  this  bounty  was  only  a  continuation  of  the 
benevolence  they  had  begun  before,  and  an  earnest  of  that  which  glad- 
dened the  Apostle's  heart  in  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  '^  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gk)sper'  they  and  they  only  had  sent  once  and  again*  to 
relieve  his  wants,  both  at  Thessalonica  and  at  Corinth  (Philip,  iv.  15, 
16)  ;  and  ^^  at  the  last ''  their  care  of  their  friend  and  teacher  ^^  flourished 
again  "  (ib.  10),  and  they  sent  their  gifts  to  him  at  Rome,  as  now  they 
sent  to  their  unknown  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The  Philippians  are  in 
the  Epistles  what  that  poor  woman  is  in  the  Gk)spel6,  who  placed  two 
mites  in  the  treasury.  They  gave  much,  because  they  gave  of  their 
poverty;  and  wherever  the  Gk)spel  is  preached  throughout  the  whole 
world,  there  shall  this  liberality  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  them. 

K  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Apostle  in  reference  to  the  colieo- 
tion  command  our  devout  attention,  and  if  the  example  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians  is  held  out  to  the  imitation  of  all  future  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  conduct  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business  should  not  be  unnoticed.  Of  two  of  these  the  names  are 
unknown  to  us,^  though  their  characters  are  described.  One  was  a 
brother,  ^^  whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Gk>spel  was  spread  throughout 
the  Churches,"  and  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Macedonia  to 
accompany  St.  Paul  with  the  charitable  fund  to  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii. 
18, 19).  The  other  was  one  "  who  had  been  put  to  the  proof  in  many 
trials,  and  always  foimd  zealous  in  the  work ''  (ib.  22).  But  concerning 
Titus,  the  tliird  companion  of  these  brethren,  ^^  the  partner  of  St  Paulas 

^  The  aorist  in  S  Cor.  vi^  S  doot  not  no-  commmiicatioii  moomg  fhem  wis  attj  9lkm^ 

oeBsarilj  implj  that  the  coUectioii  wm  cloeed ;  the  Via  Eguitia;  as  when  the  tint  oootribo- 

and  the  present  in  ix.  S  rather  implies  the  tions  were  sent  from  Philippi  to  St  Paul  mt 

contrary.  Thessalonica.    See  p.  384. 

3  In  2  Cor.  xi.  9  we  find  Philippi  nsed  as  *  SeeahoTe,  p.  480.  For  the  aooonntof  thia 

equiralcnt  to  Macedonia  (pp.  480, 481 ),  and  so  relief  being  sent  to  St.  Panl,  see  p.  Sd4 ;  and 

it  maj  be  here.    Bat  it  is  not  absolntelj  cer-  p.  338,  n.  4,  in  reference  to  Pfafl.  hr.  10,  and 

tain  (ibid.)  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  S  Cor.  zi.  9. 

Corinthians  was  written   at  Philippi.     The  *  See  the  notet  on  9  Cor.  viii 
Churches  in  Macedonia  were  only  few,  and 
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lot,  and  his  fellow-laborer  for  the  good  of  the  Church/'  we  have  fuller 
information ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  right  place  to  make  a  more  par- 
ticular allusion  to  him,  for  he  was  nearly  concerned  in  all  the  steps  of 
the  collection  now  in  progress. 

Titus  does  not,  like  Timothy,  appear  at  intervals  through  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Apostle's  life.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  where  he  comes  conspicuously  forward  in  the 
Epistles ;  ^  and  all  that  is  said  of  him  is  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  collection.'  Thus  we  have  a  detached  portion  of  his  biography,  which 
is  at  once  a  thread  that  guides  us  through  the  main  facts  of  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  Judaoan  Christians,  and  a  source  whence  we  can  draw  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  disciple,  to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed 
one  of  his  pastoral  Epistles.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  he 
seems  to  have  been  sent,  —  soon  after  the  First  Epistle  was  despatched 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (or  perhaps  as  its  bearer),  —  not  simply  to 
enforce  the  Apostle's  general  injunctions,  but'  to  labor  also  in  forward- 
ing the  collection  (2  Cor.  xii.  18).  Whilst  he  was  at  Corinth,  we  find 
that  he  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  at  the  outset  of  the  good  work 
(ib.  viii.  6).  And  now  that  he  had  come  to  Macedonia,  and  brought  the 
Apostle  good  news  from  Achaia,  he  was  exhorted  to  return,  that  he  might 
finish  what  was  so  well  begun,  taking  with  him  (as  we  have  seen)  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  deputies 
who  have  just  been  mentioned.  It  was  a  task  which  he  was  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  undertake.  Gk>d  ^^  put  into  his  heart  the  same  zeal "  which 
Paul  himself  had ;  he  not  only  consented  to  the  Apostle's  desire,  but  was 
^^  himself  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  went  of  his  own  accord"  (2 
Cor.  viii.  16, 17).  If  we  put  together  these  notices,  scanty  as  they  are, 
of  the  conduct  of  Titus,  tfiey  set  before  us  a  character  which  seems  to 
claim  our  admiration  for  a  remarkable  union  of  enthusiasm,  integrity, 
and  discretion. 

After  the  departure  of  Titus,  St.  Paul  still  continued  to  prosecute  the 
labors  of  an  evangelist  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Greece.  He  was 
unwilling  as  yet  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Church,  the  disaffected  members 
i  f  which  still  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  —  and  he  would  doubtless 
gladly  employ  this  period  of  delay  to  accomplish  any  plans  he  might  have 

1  See  p.  1S7,  n.  IS.    It  if  obtenred  there  of  8t  Paul's  life.    Tliis  question  win  be  dis- 

that  the  onlj  epistles  in  which  he  is  mentioned  cussed  afterwards. 

are  Gal.,  2  Cor.,  and  S  Tim.    See  also  p.  460»  *  See  aboTe,  p.  479.    The  ftuit  that  the  mis- 

h.  6.  sion  of  Titns  had  something  to  do  with  the 

^  The  prominent  appearance  of  Titns  in  collection,  might  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  xli. 

this  part  of  the  history  has  been  made  an  18:  ''Did  Titos  defraud  yonf  "    We  do  not 

argument  for  placing  the  Epistle  to  Titos,  as  know  who  the  **  brother  "  was  that  was  seal 

Wieseler  and  others  hare  done,  abont  this  part  with  him  on  that  occasion  from  Ephesos. 
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formed  and  left  incomplete  on  his  former  visit  to  Macedonia.  On  that 
occasion  he  had  been  persecuted  in  Philippi,^  and  had  been  forced  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Thessalonica ; '  and  firom  Beroea  his 
coarse  had  been  similarly  urged  to  Athens  and  Oorinth.'  Now  he  was 
able  to  embrace  a  wider  circumference  in  his  Apostolic  progress.  Taking 
Jerusalem  as  hb  centre,^  he  had  been  perpetually  enlarging  the  circle  of 
his  travels.  In  his  first  missionary  journey  he  had  preached  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  parts  of  Syria :  in  his 
second  journey,  he  had  visited  the  Macedonian  towns  which  lay  near  the 
shores  of  the  jEgean :  and  now  on  his  third  progress  he  would  seem  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  or  even  beyond  them 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  ^^  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
round  about  unto  Illyricum  '*  (Bom.  xv.  19). 

We  here  encounter  a  subject  on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  must 
unavoidably  exist.  If  we  wish  to  lay  down  the  exact  route  of  the 
Apostle,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  Illyrioum  " 
as  used  by  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Romans :  and  if  we  find  this  im- 
possible, we  must  be  content  to  leave  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  travels  io 
some  degree  of  vagueness;  more  especially  as  the  preposition  (*^  unto," 
iuXpC)  employed  in  the  passage  is  evidently  indeterminate. 

Th^  political  import  of  the  word  ^^  Illyricum  "  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  what  has  been  written  on  the  province  of  Macedonia  *  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  It  has  been  there  stated  that  the  former  province  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  latter.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  distinction  was  ancientiy  drawn  between  Oreek  Illyricum^ 
a  district  on  tiie  south,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Romans  with 
Macedonia,  and  formed  Uie  coast-line  of  that  province  where  it  touched 
the  Adriatic,*  —  and  BarbarauSy  or  Bainan  lUyricumy  which  extended 
towards  the  head  of  that  gulf,  and  was  under  the  administration  of  a 
separate  governor.  This  is  ^^  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth, 
which,  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
remained  perpetually  barbarian.''  ^  For  a  time  it  was  in  dose  connec- 
tion, politically  and  afterwards  ecclesiastically,  with  the  capitals  both  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires :  but  subsequentiy  it  relapsed  almost 
into  its  former  rude  condition,  and  **  to  this  hour  it  is  devoid  of  illustrious 
names  and  noble  associations."*     Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 


1  P.  857.  •  P.  sra,  Ae.    See  our  map  of  81.  FtaTs 

^  P.  286.  third  miadcnuuy  joamej. 


*  P.  295.  *  For  the  seaboud  of 

«  Notice  the  phriM,  "ftom  JerattkBi,  and  Adriatic,  see  pp.  873, 874. 

m  a  circle,*'  Ac  Bom.  zr.  19;  and  M  tilt  ^  Amold'a  AiaM,  toL  L  p.  495. 

H^ra  Panlmm.  •  Ibid. 
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Romans  were  only  in  possession  of  a  narrow  portion  along  the  coast, 
which  had  been  torn  daring  the  wars  of  the  Republic  from  the  piratic 
inhabitants.^  But  under  the  first  Emperor  a  large  region,  extending  far 
inland  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  was  formed  into  a 
province,  and  contained  some  strong  links  of  the  chain  of  military  posts, 
which  was  extended  along  the  frontier  of  the  Danube.'  At  first  it  was 
placed  under  the  Senate :  but  it  was  soon  found  to  require  the  presence 
of  large  masses  of  soldiers :  the  Emperor  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and 
inscriptions  are  still  extant  on  which  we  can  read  the  records  of  its 
occupation  by  the  seventh  and  eleventh  legions.'  Dalmatian  which  is 
also  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  was  a  district  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  province ;  and  after  the  final  reduction  of  the  Dalmatian 
tribes,  the  province  was  more  frequently  called  by  this  name  than  by  that 
of  niyricum.^  The  limits  of  tliis  political  jurisdiction  (to  speak  in 
general  terms)  may  be  said  to  have  included  Bosnia,  and  the  modem' 
Dalmatia,  with  parts  of  Croatia  and  Albania. 

But  the  term  Illyricum  was  by  no  means  always,  or  even  generally, 
used  in  a  strictly  political  sense.  The  extent  of  country  included  in  the 
expression  was  various  at  various  times.  The  Illyrians  were  loosely 
spoken  of  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers  as  the  tribes  which  wandered  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Illyricum  which  engaged  the 
arms  of  Rome  under  the  Republic  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  that  shore 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  But  in  the  Imperial  times  it  came  to  be  used 
of  a  vast  and  vague  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
to  the  east  of  Italy,  and  to  the  west  of  Macedonia.'  So  it  is  used  by 
Strabo  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  similarly  by  Tacitus  in  his  account 
of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  ^  and  the  same 
phraseology  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  region,  till  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  geographical  changes 
which  depended  on  the  new  division  of  the  empire  imder  Constantine,  or 
into  the  firesh  significance  which,  in  a  later  age,  was  given  to  the  ancient 
names,  when  the  rivalry  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  led  to  the  schism 

^  It  extended  from  the  ri?er  Drilon  to  cue  ^  Dalmati*  if  a  name  unknown  to  the 

Ittiian  peninsnUu  earlier  Greek  writers. 

'  One  of  the  moet  important  of  these  mili-  *  The  modem  name  of  nijria  has  again 

taiy  posts  was  Sisda,  in  the  Pannonian  conn-  contracted  to  a  district  of  no  great  extent  in 

try,  on  the  Sare.    The  line  was  continned  hj  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  prorioce. 
Aognstns  throtigh  Mossia,  though  the  redno-  *  See  Gihhon's  first  chapter, 

tion  of  that  region  to  a  prorinoe  was  later.  ^  Tac.  HiM,  i.  S,  76,  Ac,  where  under  the 

Six  legions  protected  the  frontier  of  the  Dan-  term  Illyricum  are  included  Dalmada,  Panno- 

ube.  nia,  and  McBsia :  and  this,  it  must  he  lemem* 

*  Josephus  alludes  to  these  legions,  War,  hered,  is  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the 

iL  16.  His  languageon  geographical  subjects  is  apostle, 
always  important  as  an  illustration  of  the  Acts. 
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of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.^  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  that  the  IllTricum  of  St.  Paul  was  a 
definite  district,  ruled  as  a  province  by  a  governor  from  Rome. 

It  seems  bj  far  the  most  probable  that  the  terms  ^^  nijricum "  and 
<<  Dalmatia ''  are  both  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  vague  and  general  sense :  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  in  reference  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
many  geographical  expressions,  such  as  "  Mysia,"  "  (Jalatia,"  and 
"  Phrygia,"  were  variously  used,  popularly  and  politically.'  It  is  indeed 
quite  possible  that  St.  Paul,  not  deeming  it  right  as  yet  to  visit  Corinth, 
may  have  pushed  on  by  the  Via  Egnatia,'  firom  Philippi  and  Thessalonica, 
across  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  eastward  and  west- 
ward, to  Dyrrhachium,  the  landing-place  of  those  who  had  come  by  the 
Appian  Road  from  Rome  to  Brundusium.^  Then,  though  still  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  he  would  be  in  the  district  called  Greek  Illyri- 
cum :  *  and  he  would  be  on  a  line  of  easy  communication  with  Nicopolis* 
on  the  south,  where,  on  a  later  occasion,  he  proposed  to  winter  (Tit.  iii. 
12) ;  and  he  could  easily  penetrate  northwards  into  Roman  or  Barbarous 
niyricum,  where  was  that  district  of  Dalmatia,^  which  was  afterwards 
visited  by  his  companion  Titus,  whom,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had 
despatched  to  Corinth.  But  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  in  the 
Romans  might  have  been  legitimately  *  used,  if  he  never  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  Macedonia,  and  even  if  his  Apostolic  labors  were  entirely  to 
the  eastward  of  the  mountains,  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Strymon 
and  the  Axius.* 

Whether  he  travelled  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  regions  to  the  nortti  of 
Greece,  or  confined  his  exertions  to  the  neighborhood  of  those  churches 
which  he  had  previously  founded, — the  time  soon  came  when  he  deter- 
mined to  revisit  that  Church,  which  had  caused  him  so  much  affliction 
not  unmixed  with  joy.  During  the  course  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  in 
all  parts  of  his  subsequent  journey  in  Troas  and  Macedonia,  his  heart 
had  been  continually  at  Corinth.    He  had  been  in  frequent  communica- 

^  A  geogrmphical  aoooant  of  ni/ricam  in  *  NIoopolia  was  in  Bpinif»  which,  it  will  Im 

it!  later  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  of  the  diooeaet  remembered  (see  aboTe  nnder  Macedonia),  was 

which  were  the  subjects  of  the  riyal  claims  of  in  the  prcmnoe  ofAchaiiu 
Borne  and  Constantinople,  will  be  fonnd  in  ^  See  aboTe,  p.  515.    It  is  indeed  poesiblo 

Keale's  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  the  word  Dalmatia  in  this  Epistle  maij  be 

*  See  pp.  204,  337.  need  for  the  provmoe  (of  myricnm  or  Dalma- 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  p.  374.  tia),  and  not  a  subordinate  district  of  what 

*  It  has  been  said  above  (p.  274)  that  when  was  called  BlTricnm  in  the  wider  i 


8t  Paul  was  on  the  Boman  waj  at  Philippi  *  The  prepodtion  need  not  denote  aaj 

he  was  reallj  on  the  road  which  led  to  Bome.  thing  more  than  that  St.  FmiI  came  to  dM 

The  ordinary  ferrj  was  firom  DTrrhachinm  to  ftontier. 

Brundusium.  *  See  what  baa  ben  itld  of  Ibeae  lifen  is 


*  See  abore,  p.  514  comparing  pp.  378,  S7S.      Ob.  TX  /-^  i 
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tion  with  his  inconsistent  and  rebellions  converts.  Three  letters  ^  had 
been  written  to  entreat  or  to  threaten  them.  Besides  his  own  personal 
Tisit '  when  the  troubles  were  beginning,  he  had  sent  several  messengers, 
who  were  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name.  Moreover,  there  was  now  a 
special  subject  in  which  his  interest  and  affections  were  engaged,  the  con- 
tribution for  the  poor  in  Jud»a,  which  he  wished  to  ^'  seal "  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  destined  (Bom.  zv.  28)  before  undertaking  his  joumej  to 
the  West. 

Of  the  time  and  the  route  of  this  southward  journey  we  can  only  say 
that  the  most  probable  calculation  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  travel* 
ling  with  his  companions  toward  Oorinth  at  the  approach  of  winter; 
and  this  makes  it  likely  that  he  went  by  land  rather  than  by  sea.^  A 
good  road  to  the  south  had  long  been  formed  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Beroea,*  connecting  the  chief  towns  of  Macedonia  with  those  of  Achaia. 
Opportunities  would  not  be  wanting  for  preaching  the  Gk>spel  at  every 
stage  in  his  progress ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer  from  his  own  expression 
in  writing  to  tiie  Romans  (zv.  28), — '^I  have  no  more  place  in  those 
parts,"  —  either  that  churches  were  formed  in  every  chief  city  between 
Thessalonica  and  Corinth,  or  that  the  Olad-tidings  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully proclaimed  in  Thessaly  and  Bosotia,  as  on  the  former  journey  they 
had  found  but  littie  credence  among  the  philosophers  and  triflers  of 
Athens.* 


*  Tbe  qnMtioii  ofthe  loit  letter  hi 
diKoised  in  Ch.  TV.  p.  4S1. 

>  8ee  again,  on  this  intennodiata  Tiiil»  tha 
beginnhig  of  Ch.  XV. 

*  For  the  project  of  this  westward  Joomeif  » 
Me  the  end  of  Ch.  XV.  aboTe. 

«  Bee  Acts  zxfiL  9. 

*  The  toads  through  Diam  ha;?^  heen  al- 
hidadtop.»6;  and eoiqpan ^  SM^ s.  7. 


is  ne?er  aentloiied  again  after 
Acts  zriiL  1,  1  These.  iiL  1.  We  do  not 
know  tliat  it  was  e?er  revisited  bj  the  Apos- 
de,  and  in  the  second  oentniy  we  find  thai 
Christianity  was  almost  extinct  there.  See 
p.  881.  Al  the  same  time,  nothing  woold  be 
more  eaij  than  to  visit  Athens,  with  other 
''Chuches  of  Achaia^'' during  his  residence 
mOoriadL    Sea  p.  888,  s.  ft;  and  p.  484 
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CHAPTER   XVnL 

8t  PtaTt  Betam  to  OoriatiL— OoatriBt  with  hit  Flm^^iit.— Bid  ir«wt 
B»inAtimtk§Epklktoti€Gaiatkm§. 

r^  was  probably  already  winter  when  St.  Paul  once  more  beheld  in 
the  distance  the  lofty  citadel  of  Corinth  towering  above  the  isthmna 
which  it  commands.  The  gloomy  season  must  have  harmonized  with  his 
feelings  as  he  approached.  The  clouds  which,  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
so  oftcm  hang  round  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Oorinthus,  and  cast  their 
shadow  upon  the  city  below,  might  have  seemed  to  typify  the  mists  of 
vice  and  error  which  darkened  the  minds  even  of  its  Christian  citizens. 
Their  father  in  the  faith  knew  that,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  he  had 
labored  in  vain.  He  was  returning  to  converts  who  had  cast  off  the 
morality  of  the  Gk)spel;  to  Mends  who  had  forgotten  his  love;  to  ene* 
mies  who  disputed  his  divine  commission.  It  is  true,  the  majority  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  had  repented  of  their  worst  sins,  and  submitted  to  his 
Apostolic  commands.  Yet  what  was  forgiven  could  not  entirely  be  for- 
gotten ;  even  towards  the  penitent  he  could  not  feel  all  the  confidence  of 
earlier  affection  ;  and  there  was  still  left  an  obstinate  minority,  who  would 
not  give  up  their  habits  of  impurity,  and  who,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,  replied  either  by  openly  defending 
their  sins,  or  by  denying  his  authority  and  impugning  his  orthodoxy. 

He  now  came  prepared  to  put  down  this  opposition  by  the  most  decisive 
measures ;  resolved  to  cast  out  of  the  Church  these  antagonists  of  truth 
and  goodness,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  Apostolic  power.  Thus  he  warned 
them  a  few  months  before  (as  he  had  threatened  when  present  on  an 
earlier  occasion),  "  when  I  come  again,  I  will  not  spare  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  2). 
He  declared  his  determination  to  punish  the  disobedient  (2  Cor.  x.  6).  He 
"  boasted  "  of  the  authority  wliich  Christ  had  given  him  (2  Cor.  x.  8). 
He  besought  them  not  to  compel  him  to  use  the  weapons  intrusted  to  him 
(2  Cor.  X.  2),  weapons  not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  endowed  with  the 
might  of  Ood  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  He  pledged  himself  to  execute  by  his 
deeds,  when  present,  all  he  had  threatened  by  his  words  when  absent  (2 
Cor.  X.  11). 

As  we  think  of  him,  with  these  purposes  of  severity  in  his  mind,  u^ 
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proaohing  the  walls  of  Oorinih,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  event- 
ful close  of  a  former  journey,  when  Saul,  ^^  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord/'  drew  nigh  to  Damas- 
cus. How  strongly  does  this  accidental  resemblance  bring  out  the  essen- 
tial contrast  between  the  weapons  and  the  spirit  of  Saul  and  Paul !  Then 
he  wielded  the  sword  of  the  secular  power  —  he  travelled  as  the  proud 
representative  of  the  Sanhedrin — the  minister  of  human  cruelty  and 
injustice:  he  was  the  Jewish  Inquisitor,  the  exterminator  of  heretics, 
seeking  for  victims  to  imprison  or  to  stone.  Now  he  is  meek  and  lowly ,^ 
travelling  in  the  humblest  guise  of  poverty,  with  no  outward  marks  of 
pre-eminence  or  power ;  he  has  no  jailers  at  his  command  to  bind  his 
captives,  no  executioners  to  carry  out  his  sentence.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
exclude  those  who  disobey  him  from  a  society  of  poor  and  ignorant  out- 
casts, who  are  the  objects  of  contempt  to  all  the  mighty,  and  wise,  and 
noble,  among  their  countrymen.  His  adversaries  despise  his  apparent  in- 
significance ;  they  know  that  he  has  no  outward  means  of  enforcing  his 
will ;  they  see  that  his  bodily  presence  is  weak ;  they  think  his  speech 
contemptible.  Yet  he  is  not  so  powerless  as  he  seems.  Though  now  he 
wields  no  carnal  weapons,  his  arms  are  not  weaker,  but  stronger,  than 
they  were  of  old.  He  cannot  bind  the  bodies  of  men,  but  he  can  bind 
their  souls.  Truth  and  love  are  on  his  side ;  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  bears 
witness  with  the  spirits  of  men  on  his  behalf.  His  weapons  are  ^^  mighty 
to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  the  adversaries  ; "  "  thereby  '*  he  could 
**  overthrow  the  reasonings  of  the  disputer,  and  pull  down  the  lofty  bul- 
warks which  raise  themselves  against  the  knowledge  of  G^d,  and  bring 
every  rebellious  thought  into  captivity  and  subjection  to  Christ.'* ' 

Nor  is  there  less  difference  in  the  spirit  of  his  warfare  than  in  the 
character  of  his  weapons.  Then  he  ^^  breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter ; "  he  ^^  made  havoc  of  the  Church ; "  he  ^^  haled  men  and  women 
into  prison ; "  he  ^^  compelled  them  to  blaspheme."  When  their  sentence 
was  doubtful,  he  gave  his  vote  for  their  destruction ;  *  he  was  ^^  exceedingly 
mad  against  them."  Then  his  heart  was  filled  with  pride  and  hate,  un- 
charitableness  and  self-will.  But  now  his  proud  and  passionate  nature  is 
transformed  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d ;  he  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  the  fervid 
impetuosity  of  his  character  is  tempered  by  meekness  and  gentleness ;  his 
very  denunciations  and  threats  of  punishment  are  full  of  love ;  he  grieves 
over  his  contumacious  opponents ;  the  thought  of  their  pain  fiUs  him  with 
sadness.  "  For  if  I  cause  you  grief,  who  is  there  to  cause  me  joy  ?  "* 
He  implores  them,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  save  him  from  Ihe  neces- 


1  See  S  Cor.  x.  1.  *  Aett  snl  10. 

s  S  Cor.  X.  4,  ft.  «  a  Cor.  fi.  a. 
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Bity  of  dealing  harshly  with  them ;  he  had  rather  leave  his  authoritj 
doubtful,  and  still  remain  liable  to  the  sneers  of  his  adversaries,  than 
establish  it  by  their  punishment  (2  Cor.  ziii.  7-9).  He  will  condescend 
to  the  weakest  prejudices  rather  than  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  a  brother's 
path ;  he  is  ready  to  become  ^^  all  things  to  all  men/'  that  he  may  ^^  by 
all  means  save  some." 

Yet  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  the  character  of  Saul  remains  in 
Paul,  purified  from  its  old  alloy.  The  same  zeal  for  God  bums  in  his 
heart,  though  it  is  no  longer  misguided  by  ignorance  or  warped  by  party- 
spirit.  The  same  firm  resolve  is  seen  in  carrying  out  his  principles  to 
their  consequences,  though  he  shows  it  not  in  persecuting,  but  in  suffering. 
The  same  restless  energy,  which  carried  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Damas- 
cus that  he  might  extirpate  heresy,  now  urges  him  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,^  that  he  may  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  painful  anticipations  which  saddened  his  return  to  Corinth  were 
not,  however,  altogether  unrelieved  by  happier  thoughts.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  well-known  gates,  in  the  midst  of  that  band  of  faithful 
firiends  who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  his  memory  could  not  but 
revert  to  the  time  when  first  he  entered  the  same  city,  a  friendless  and 
lonely'  stranger.  He  could  not  but  recall  the  feelings  of  extreme  depres- 
sion with  which  he  first  began  his  missionary  work  at  Corinth,  after  his 
unsuccessful  visit  to  Athens.  The  very  firmness  and  bold  confidence 
wliich  now  animated  him  —  the  assurance  which  he  felt  of  victory  over 
the  opponents  of  truth  —  must  have  reminded  him  by  contrast  of  the 
anxiety  and  self-distrust'  which  weighed  him  down  at  his  first  intercourse 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  which  needed  a  miraculous  vision^  for  its 
removal.  How  could  he  allow  discouragement  to  overcome  his  spirit, 
when  he  remembered  the  fruits  borne  by  labors  which  had  begun  in  so 
much  sadness  and  timidity  ?  It  was  surely  something  that  hundreds  of 
believers  now  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who,  when  he  first 
came  among  them,  had  worshipped  nothing  but  the  deification  of  their 
own  lusts.  Painful  no  doubt  it  was  to  find  that  their  conversion  had 
been  so  incomplete ;  that  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  still  defiled  those  who 
had  once  washed  away  the  stains  *  of  sin :  yet  the  majority  of  the  Church 
had  repented  of  their  offences ;  the  number  who  obstinately  persisted  in  sin 
was  but  small ;  and  if  many  of  the  adult  converts  were  so  tied  and  bound 


^  He  was  at  this  yttj  time  intending  to  go  <  He  was  left  at  AAeiia  akm  (1  These.  8L 

lint  to  Jeraaakm,  thence  to  Borne,  and  thenoe  1),  and  ao  remained  till  Timoiheas  and  Silai 

to  SfMdn ;  that  is,  to  tnrel  from  the  Eastern  i^Joined  liim  at  Corinth, 
to  the  Western  extremities  of  the  dviliaed  •  See  1  Cor.  iL  1-3. 

world.    See  Rom.  xr.  2S.    Compare  the  con-  *  Acts  xriii.  9. 

dusion  of  Ch.  XVTI.  »  1  Cor.  rl.  11. 
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by  the  chains  of  habit,  that  their  complete  deliverance  could  scarce  be 
hoped  for,  yet  at  least  their  children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  MoreoTer,  there  were  some,  even  in  this 
erring  church,  on  whom  St  Paul  coidd  think  with  unmingled  satisfaction; 
some  who  walked  in  the  Spirit,  and  did  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh ; 
who  were  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus ;  with  whom  old  things  had 
passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new ;  who  dwelt  in  Ohrist,  and 
Christ  in  them.  Such  were  Erastus  the  treasurer,  and  Stephanas,  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia ;  such  were  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  who  had  lately 
travelled  to  Ephesus  on  the  errand  of  their  brethren ;  such  was  Caius,^ 
who  was  even  now  preparing  to  welcome  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  the 
Apostle  who  had  thrown  open  to  himself  the  door  of  entrance  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  When  St.  Paul  thought  of  *^  them  that  were  such,'' 
and  of  the  many  others  ^'  who  worked  with  them  and  labored," '  as  he 
threaded  the  crowded  streets  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Gains,  doubtless 
lie  ^^  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

But  a  painful  surprise  awaited  him  on  his  arrival.  He  found  that  intel- 
ligence had  reached  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  by  the  direct  route,  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  any  which  he  had  lately  received;  and  the  tidings 
brought  by  this  channel  concerning  the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches 
excited  both  his  astonishment  and  his  indignation.'  His  converts  there, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  peculiar  affection,  and  whose  love 
and  zeal  for  himself  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous,  were  rapidly  for- 
saking his  teaching,  and  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  Judaizing 
missionaries  from  Palestine.  We  have  seen  the  vigor  and  success  with 
which  the  Judaizing  party  at  Jerusalem  were  at  this  period  pursuing  their 
new  tactics,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their  great  opponent, 
and  endeavoring  to  counterwork  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  influence, 
in  the  bosom  of  those  (Jentile  Churches  which  he  had  so  lately  founded. 
We  know  how  great  was  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  defeated  (if 
indeed  they  were  yet  defeated)  the  agents  of  this  restiess  party  at  Cor- 
inth ;  and  now,  on  his  reaching  that  city  to  crush  the  last  remains  of 
their  opposition,  he  heard  that  they  had  been  working  the  same  mischief 
in  Galatia,  where  he  had  least  expected  it.  There,  as  in  most  of  the 
early  Christian  communities,  a  portion  of  the  Church  had  been  Jews  by 
birth ;  and  this  body  would  afford  a  natural  fiilcrum  for  the  efforts  of  the 

1  H  would  be  more  oorraet  to  write  tfaie  *  Thii  iioa  theanumptioii  thai  the  Epistle 

Ceins ;  bat  as  the  name  under  its  Greek      to  the  Galatians  was  written  soon  after  St. 


Ibnn  of  Gains  has  become  natnralised  in  the  Panl's  arriTal  at  Corinth  on  the  present  ooca- 

Kngiish  language  as  a  ijnonTme  of  Christian  sion.    For  the  reasons  in  finTor  of  this  hjpothe- 

iMspitality,  it  seems  undesiraUe  to  alter  it.  sis,  see  the  note  upon  the  date  of  the  Epistle 

•  1  Cor  xtL  16.  below. 
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Judaizing  teachers ;  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  number  of  Jews  resi- 
dent in  this  inland  district  could  have  been  very  large.^  And  St.  Paul 
in  addressing  the  Gktlatians,  although  he  assumes  that  there  were  some 
among  them  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  yet  evidentlj  implies  that  the 
majority  were  converts  firom  heathenism.'  It  is  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  the  Judaizing  emissaries  should  so  soon  have  gained  so  great  a  hold 
over  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  (Jentile  Christians ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  did  so  proves  not  only  their  indefatigable  activity,  but  also  their 
skill  in  the  arts  of  conciliation  and  persuasion.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  they  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which 
they  employed  to  effect  their  objects.  At  any  cost  of  falsehood  and 
detraction,  they  resolved  to  loosen  the  hold  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  converts.  Thus  to  the  Galatians  they  accused  him  of 
a  want  of  uprightness  in  observing  the  Law  himself  whilst  among  the 
Jews,  yet  persuading  the  Gtontiles  to  renounce  it ;  *  they  argued  that  his 
motive  was  to  keep  his  converts  in  a  subordinate  state,  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  a  full  covenant  with  God,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  circum- 
cised alone ;  ^  they  declared  that  be  was  an  interested  flatterer,*  ^^  becom- 
ing all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  might  make  a  party  for  himself;  and 
above  all,  they  insisted  that  he  falsely  represented  himself  as  an  apostle  of 
Christ,  for  that  he  had  not,  like  the  Twelve,  been  a  follower  of  Jesus 
when  He  was  on  earth,  and  had  not  received  His  commission ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  only  a  teacher  sent  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Twelve, 
whose  teaching  was  only  to  be  received  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  theirs,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  them ;  whereas  his  doctrine  (they  alleged)  was  now  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  other  ^^  Pillars ''  of  the 
Church.*  By  such  representations  they  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
alienating  the  Oalatian  Christians  from  their  father  in  the  faith ;  already 
many  of  the  recent  converts  submitted  to  circumcision,^  and  embraced 
the  party  of  their  new  teachers  witli  the  same  zeal  which  they  had  for- 
merly shown  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  *  and  the  rest  of  the  Church 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  division. 

On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  these  occurrences,  St.  Paul 
hastened  to  check  the  evil  before  it  should  have  become  irremediable. 
He  wrote  to  the  Galatians  an  Epistle  which  begins  with  an  abruptness  and 
severity  showing  his  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger.    It  is  also  frequently  characterized  by  a  tone  of  sad- 

^  On  the  probable  chancter  of  the  Jewish  *  IMd.  L  10. 

population  of  Galatia,  eee  p.  SIS.  *  See  the  whole  of  the  Hm  two  chi^Mn  «f 


>  See  Gal  It.  S.  tiM  Epistle. 

•  Gal.  T.  11.  f  Gal.TLlS. 

*  Gal  It.  16,  compared  with  iL  17.  *  Gal.  ir.  14, 15. 
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nessy  such  as  would  naturally  be  felt  by  a  man  of  such  warji  affections 
when  he  heard  that  those  whom  he  loved  were  forsakmg  his  cause,  and 
believing  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  In  this  letter  his  principal 
object  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Judaizers  did  in  fact  destroy  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  reduced  it  from  an  inward  and  spiritual 
life  to  an  outward  and  ceremonial  system ;  but  in  order  to  remove  the  seeds 
of  alienation  and  distrust  which  had  been  designedly  planted  in  the  minds 
of  his  converts,  he  begins  by  fully  contradicting  the  falsehoods  which  had 
been  propagated  against  himself  by  his  opponents,  and  especially  by  vin- 
dicating his  title  to  the  Apostolic  office  as  received  direcdy  from  Ohrist, 
and  exercised  independently  of  the  other  Apostles.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances and  such  the  objects  which  led  him  to  write  the  following 
Epistle:- 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANSi 


JOf 

hii  Indepoid- 


anthorttj 


PAUL,  an  Apostle,  sent  not  frt)m  men  nor  by  man,  but  by  L  1 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  frt>m  the 


1  The  dale  of  this  Epistle  cannot  be  so 
dearlj  demonstrated  as  that  of  most  of  the 
others;  bat  we  conclude  that  it  was  written  at 
the  time  assumed  in  the  text  on  the  following 
groands: — 

Ist  It  was  not  written  till  after  Si,  PauP$ 
Becond  visit  to  the  Oaiatiam,    This  is  prored 

(A)  bj  his  speaking  of  their  conTersion  as 
having  occnrred  at  his  Jhrst  visit  (iv.  18) ;  im- 
plying that  he  had  paid  them  a  second  visit 

(B)  (iv.  16) :  "  Am  I  now  6000ms  joor  enemy 
bj  speaking  tmth  among  jon  ?  "  implies  that 
there  had  been  a  second  visit  in  which  he  had 
ofiended  them,  contrasted  with  the  first  when 
he  was  so  welcome. 

Sdlj.  It  is  maintained  bj  manj  eminent 
anthorities  that  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
second  visit  This  St  Paal  (thej  argne)  ex- 
pressly says;  he  marvels  that  the  Qalatians 
are  so  soon  (i.  6)  forsaking  his  teaching.  The 
question  is  (according  to  these  writers),  within 
what  interval  of  time  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  nse  this  word  "  soon  "  f  Now 
this  depends  on  the  length  of  their  previous 
Christian  lifb;  for  instance,  had  St  Paul 
known  them  as  Christians  for  twenQr  years, 
and  then  after  an  absence  of  four  years  heard 
of  their  perverdcn,  he  might  have  said  their 
abandonment  of  the  tmth  was  marvellously 
soon  after  their  possession  of  it ;  but  if  they 


had  been  only  converted  to  Christianity  for 
three  years  before  his  second  visit  (as  was 
really  the  case),  and  he  had  heard  of  their  per- 
version not  till  four  years  after  his  second 
visit,  he  could  scarcely,  in  that  case,  speak  of 
their  perversion  as  having  occurred  soon  after 
they  had  been  in  the  right  path,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  time  they  had  been  Christians. 
He  says  virtually,  "  Tou  are  wrong  now :  yon 
were  right  a  short  time  ago.'*  The  natural  im- 
pression conveyed  by  this  language  (consider- 
ing that  the  time  of  their  previous  steadfast- 
ness in  the  true  fiuth  was  only  three  years 
altogether)  would  certainly  be,  that  St  ]  *aul 
must  have  heard  of  their  perversion  within 
about  a  year  fiom  the  time  of  his  visit  At 
that  time  he  was  resident  at  Ephesns,  where 
he  would  most  naturally  and  easily  leceive 
tidings  from  Galatia.  Hence  they  consider 
the  Epistie  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus 
during  the  first  year  of  St  Paul's  residence 
there.  But  in  answer  to  tiiese  arguments  it 
may  be  replied,  that  St  Paul  does  not  say 
the  Galatians  were  perverted  soon  after  his  own 
last  visit  to  them.  His  words  are,  in  fact,  "  I 
wonder  that  you  are  so  quickly  shifting  your 
ground."  The  same  word  is  used  in  S  Thess. 
ii.  2,  where  he  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  "  not 
rashly  to  let  themselves  be  shaken;"  where 
the  adverb  reftnrs  not  so  much  to  the  time  as 
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in  my  company:   To  the  MBint 


the 


teachers,  and 
Uslorical 
oft  that 


L2  dead; — with  all  the  brethren^ 
Chubohes  of  Oalatia. 
8      Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  Ood  our  Father,  and  our  K^ 

•ion  was  not 

4  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  ^^^^^ 
might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  according  to  the  '^*^**'^ 

6  will  of  our  Gk)d  and  Father ;  to  whom  be  glory,  even  unto  the  ages  of 
ages.    Amen. 

6      I  marvel  that  you  are  so  soon  shifting'  your  ground,  and  forsaking 


to  the  mamter  in  wbieh  tbej  were  aflfected,  like 
the  English  hattiUf,  Bnt  eren  snppoBing  it,  in 
Gal.  i.  6,  to  refer  limplj  to  time,  and  to  be 
translated  qmckUf  or  aoout  we  still  (if  we  would 
fix  the  date  from  it)  must  ask,  *'qaickl7  afitr 
what  etwi/f"  — "soon  c^er  what  eventf 
And  it  is  more  natural  (especiallj  as  the  Terb 
Is  in  the  present  tense)  to  understand  "  soon 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Judaixing  teachere/' 
than  to  understand  "  soon  qfter  m^  last  vitit." 

Hence  there  seems  nothing  in  this  adyerb 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle;  nor  Is  there 
anj  other  external  eridenoe  of  a  decisive  n^ 
tnre  supplied  bj  the  Epistle.    But, 

ddlj.  The  Mtemo/ evidence  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  nearlj  at  the  same  time  with  that 
to  the  Romans  is  exceedingly  strong.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  Bom.  Tiii.  15  compared  with 
QaL  vr.  6,  Bom.  viL  14-25  compared  with  Gal. 
T.  17,  Rom.  i.  17  compared  with  Gal.  iii  11, 
and  the  argument  about  Abcmham's  fruth  in 
Rom.  ir.  compared  with  GaL  liL  But  the  com- 
parison of  single  passages  does  not  so  forcibly 
impress  on  the  mind  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  Epistles,  as  the  stndj  of  each  Epistle  at  a 
whole.  The  more  we  examine  them,  the 
more  we  are  struck  bj  the  resemblance;  and 
it  is  exactlj  that  resemUance  which  would 
exist  between  two  Epistles  written  neariy  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  same  line  of  aigu- 
ment  was  occupying  the  writer's  mind,  and 
the  same  phrases  and  ninstntions  were  on  his 
tongue.  This  resemblance,  too,  becomes  more 
striking  when  we  remember  the  very  diflkent 
circumstances  which  called  forth  the  two  Epis- 
tles; that  to  the  Romans  being  a  deliberate 
exposition  of  8t  Paul's  theology,  addressed 
to  a  Church  with  which  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted; that  to  the  Galadans  being  an 
indignant  rebuke,  written  on  the  nigency  of 
the  occasion,  to  check  the  penrmrsion  of  his 
children  in  the  fiiith. 


This  internal  eridenoe,  therefore,  leads  on 
10  suppose  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana 
was  written  within  a  few  months  of  that  to 
the  Romans;  and  most  probably,  therefore, 
from  Corinth  during  the  present  risit  (al^ 
though  there  is  nothing  to  show  which  of  the 
two  was  written  the  first).  The  news  of  the 
arriral  of  the  Judaizers  in  Galatia  would 
reach  8t.  Paul  from  Ephesus ;  and  (consider- 
ing  the  conunercial  relations  between  the  two 
cities)  there  is  no  place  where  he  would  be  so 
likely  to  hear  tidings  fipom  Ephesus  as  at 
Corinth.  And  since,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
latter  city,  he  would  probably  find  some  inteh 
ligence  from  Ephesus  waiting  for  him,  we 
haye  supposed,  in  the  text,  that  the  tidings  of 
the  perversion  of  Galatia  met  him  thus  on  hia 
arrival  at  Corinth. 

1  Some  of  these  "brethren  in  St.  Paul's 
eompany"  are  enumerated  In  Acts  xx.  4: 
Sopater  of  Bercea ;  Aristarchus  and  Secnndus 
of  Thessalonica;  Gains  of  Derbe;  Timoche- 
us;  and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  from  Pro- 
consular Asia.  The  junction  of  their  namea 
with  that  of  PUil  in  the  salutation  of  this 
Epistle,  throws  light  on  the  Junctiott  of  tba 
names  of  Timotheus,  Sosthenes,  Silvanus,  4c^ 
with  Paul's  in  the  salutation  at  the  head  of 
some  other  Epistles ;  showing  us  n^ore  deariy 
that  these  names  were  not  joined  with  dial  of 
St.  Penl  as  if  they  were  jcuU  aatkon  of  ths 
•everal  Epistles  referred  to.  This  daaae  also 
confirms  the  date  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Ef^tle,  since  it  suits  a  period  when  be  had  an 
unusual  number  of  travelling  companions^  in 
consequence  of  the  collection  which  they  and 
he  were  jointly  to  bear  to  JemsalenL  See  tbs 
last  chapter. 

>  For  the  translation  of  this,  see  te  waft 
on  the  date  of  this  Epiitle,  above. 
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Him^  who  called  you'  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  for  a  new  Glad-tidings ; 
which  is  nothing  else '  but  the  device  of  certain  men  who  are  troubling  i.  7 
you,  and  who  desire  to  pervert  the  Olad-tidings  of  Christ.    But  even     8 
though  I  myself,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  declare  to  you  any 
other  Glad-tidings  than  that  which  I  declared,  let  him  be  accursed.    As     9 
I  have  said  before,  so  now  I  say  again,  if  any  man  is  come  to  you  with  a 
Glad-tidings  different  from  that  which  you  received  before,  let  him  be 
accursed.    Think  ye  that  man's  *  assent,  or  God's,  is  now  my  object  ?  or  10 
is  it  that  I  seek  favor  with  men  ?    Nay,  if  I  still  sought  favor  with  men, 

1  should  not  be  the  bondsman  of  Christ. 

For  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  brought  you  11 
is  not  of  man's  devising.    For  I  myself  received  it  not  from  man,  nor  12 
was  it  taught  me  by  man's  teaching,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ    For  you  have  heard  of  my  former  behavior  in  the  days  of  my  13 
Judaism,  how  I  persecuted  beyond  measure  the  Church  of  Gk>d,  and 
strove*  to  root  it  out,  and  outran  in  Judaism  many  of  my  own  age  and  14 
nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous*  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers. 
But  when  it  pleased  Him  who  set  me  apart  ^  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  15 
called  me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  proclaim  16 
His  Glad-tidings  among  the  Gentiles,  I  did  not  take  counsel  with  flesh 
and  blood,  nor  yet  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  17 
before  me,  but  I  departed  immediately  into  Arabia,*  and  from  thence 
returned  to  Damascus.    Afterwards,  when  three  years  had  passed,  I  went  18 
up  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  might  know  Cephas  *  and  with  him  I  remained 

1  "  Him  who  eailed  gou,"    Su  Paul  probft-      oontraat  between  his  position  before  and  linM 
tlj  means  Qod.    Compare  Rom.  ix.  24.  his  oonyersion.    Compare  chap.  t.  11. 

*  "  In  the  grace  of  Christ."    The  preposi-  *  The  yerb  is  in  the  imperfect 

non  here  cannot  mean  into;  Christians  are  *  This    term    ("Zealot")    was,   perhaps, 

called  to  salvation  in  the  grace  of  Christ  alreadj  adopted  (as  it  was  not  long  after, 

*  The  Authorized  Version,  "which  is  not  Joseph.  War,  iy.  6)  by  the  Ultra-Pharisaical 
another"  does  not  correctlj  represent  the  origl-  party.    Cf.  Acts  xxi.  20. 

nal;   the  word  translated  "another"  being  7  Compare  Bom.  i.  1. 

not  the  same  in  the  two  yerses.  "  The  inmediatdy  belongs  to  depaxUd,  as  if 

*  Thisallndes  to  the  accusations  brought  itwere  printed  uaauiiuxte/y  (/oon/^rro/ not  .  .  . 
against  him.    See  above,  pp.  621,  522 ;  also  hut)  departed.    On  the  events  mentioned  in  this 

2  Cor.  V.  11 ;  and  for  the  words,  compare  CoL  verse,  see  pp.  90,  91. 

tii.  22.  His  answer  is,  that,  had  popularity  *  Cephm^  not  Pder,  is  the  reading  of  the 
and  power  been  his  object,  he  would  have  best  MSS.  throughout  this  Epistle,  as  well  as 
remained  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  in  the  Epistles  to  Corinth ;  except  in  one  pas- 
adverbs  of  time  mark  the  reference  to  this  sage.  Gal.  VL  1,  8.    8t  Petarwas  ordinarily 
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i.  19  fifteen  days ;  ^  but  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  only  James,' 

20  the  brother  of  the  Lord.     (Now  in  this  which  I  write  to  you,  behold  I 

21  testify  before  Gk>d  that  I  lie  not.)     After  this  I  came  into  the  regions  of 

22  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  *  but  I  was  still  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches  of 
28  Christ  in  Judsa :  tidings  only  were  brought  them  from  time  to  time,* 

saying,  '^  He  who  was  once  our  persecutor  now  bears  the  Olad-tidinge 
24  of  that  Faith,  which  formerly  he  labored  to  root  out"     And  they 

glorified  God  in  me. 
tl      Then  fourteen  *  years  after,  I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  The«miidi 
2  with  Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also.    At  that  time  I  o'^"™*'*** 

went  up  in  obedience  to  a  revelation,  and  I  conmiunicated  to  the  brethren 

in  Jerusalem  *  the  Olad-tidings  which  I  proclaim  among  the  (Gentiles ; 

but  to  the  chief  brethren  I  communicated  it  privately,^  lest  perchance  my 
8  labors,  either  past  or  present,  might  be  fruitless.*    Yet  not  even  Titus, 

my  own  companion  (being  a  Oreek),  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised. 

4  But  this  communication*  [with  the  Apostles  in  Judsa]  I  undertook  on 
account  of  the  false  brethren  who  gained  entrance  by  fraud,  for  they 
crept  in  among  us  to  spy  out  our  freedom  ^  (which  we  possess  in  Christ 

5  Jesus)  that  they  might  enslave  us  under  their  own  yoke.  To  whom  I 
yielded  not  the  submission  they  demanded ;  ^^  no,  not  for  an  hour ;  that 
the  truth  of  the  Glad-tidings  might  stand  unaltered  for  your  benefit. 

6  But  from  those  who  were  held  in  chief  reputation — it  matters  not  to 
me  of  what  account  they  were,  —  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons — those 
(I  say)  who  were  the  chief  in  reputation  gave  me  no  new  instruction ; 

known  np  to  tfaii  period  bj  the  Syio-Cheldaie  the  pnUio  Meeniblj  of  tiie  Chmdi,  tee  p. 

ibnn  of  his  name  (the  name  actnallj  giTen  bj  190. 

our  Lord),  and  not  bj  ita  Greek  eqaiTalent  *  Literally,  JJeit/wndbmoB  I  tkoM  be  nmm^. 

It  ie  remarkable  that  he  hipael^  in  hia  Epit-  er  had  rvn,  in  oom. 

ties,  uses  the  Greek  form,  perhi^  aa  a  mark  *  Something  mnst  be  supplied  here  to  eom- 

of  his  antagonism  to  the  Jndaiaers,  who  nata-  plete  the  sense ;  we  understand  "commnni- 

rallj  would  ding  to  the  Hebraic  tbm,  cated  "  from  t.  S  ;  others  supply  "was  nol 

^  See  pp.  94-96.  circumcised,"  "  but  I  reftised  to  drcumdae  hia 

^  See  note  on  1  Cor.  he  5.  (which  otherwise  I  would  have  done)   oa 

*  See  p.  97.  account  of  the  false  brethren,  that  I  might  noc 
«  Lit  "They  oontfained  to  hear.**  seem  to  yield  to  them."    Odiers  agahi  supply 

*  See  the  discussion  of  this  passage,  Ajh  "  was  circumcised,"  which  gives  an  oppoaito 


pendiz  L  sense.    The  interpretation  here  adopted 

s  «  To   them."     Compare   the  pfeoedbig      best  with  the  narratiye  in  Acts  xr. 

^  Yis.  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Ifioaaie 
Y  On  these  piifato  conftnoeea  pieoeding     Uw.       n  The  article  in^liea  this  i 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  saw  that  I  had  ^  been  charged  to  preach  ii.  7 
the  Glad-tidings  to  the  uncircumcised,  as  Peter  to  the  circumcised  (for     8 
He  who  wrought  in  Peter  for  the    AposUeship  of  the    circumcision 
wrought  also  in  me  for  the  Gentiles),  and  when  they  had  learned  the    9 
grace  which  had  been  given  me, —  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  were 
accounted  chief  pillars,  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, purposing  that  we  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  Jews ; 
provided  only,  that  we  should  remember  the  poor,*  which  I  have  accord-  10 
ingly'  endeavored  to  do  with  diligence. 

BtPMOTai         ^^*  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  11 
^"^^'^^        tBLoe^  because  he  had  incurred^  reproach ;  for  before  the  com-  12 
ing  of  certain  [brethren]  from  James,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  with 
the  Gentiles;   but  when  they  came,  he  began  to  draw  back,  and  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  for  fear  of  the  Jewish  brethren.    And  18 
he  was  joined  in  his  dissimulation  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews  [in  the  Church 
of  Antioch] ,  so  that  even  Barnabas  was  drawn  away  with  them  to  dis- 
semble in  like  manner.    But  when  I  saw  that  they  were  walking  in  a  14 
crooked  path,*  and  forsaking  the  truth  of  the  Glad-tidings,  I  said  to 
The  jewidi     Cophas  bcforc  them  all,  ^^  If  thou,  being  born  a  Jew,  art  wont 
renonnoedtbe  to  livc  accordiug  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  of  the 


ricfati 

of  tbeuw.      Jews,  how  is  it  that  thou  constrainest  the  Gentiles  to  keep  the 
ordinances  of  the  Jews  7    We  are  Jews  by  birth,  and  not  unhallowed  16 
Gentiles ;  yet,*  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  16 
Law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  ourselves  also  have  put  our 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 

^  The  perfect  li  med  became  the  charge  Ghd.  L  18,  UL  8,  ilL  S7,  end  many  other  pai- 

nfll  oonthmed.  lagee.    For  the  proo&  of  thia  use  of  the  aorUt^ 

*  Nanelj,  the  poor  Chriotiam  m  JudcBO.  fee  notes  on  S  Cor.  tU.  S,  and  Bom.  t.  5.] 
We  hare  teen  in  the  preceding  chapters  how  For  the  phrase  translated  aeoordmghf  (to  which 
full/  St  Paul  liad  carried  ont  this  part  of  his  it  is  nearly  eqniyalent),  compare  S  Cor.  ii.  3, 
agreement  and  Phil.  L  6. 

*  The  A.  v.  here  is  probaUj  incorroct  *  The  remarkable  expression  here  is  not 
The  aorist  here  seems  to  be  used  fbr  the  per-  eqaivalent  to  the  Anthoriaed  translation, "  ho 
iect,  as  it  often  is  in  N.  T.  [Mr.  Ellicott,  in  wa$  to  bo  Hamod."  For  the  historj,  see  Ch. 
liis  rery  valaable  commentary  on  Ghdatians,  VJl. 

dispnfes  this,  and  eren  calls  the  above  asser-  *  The  Greek  Terb,  found  only  here,  means 

tion  "  an  orersight"    He  expresses  his  opin-  to  waJk  ta  a  ttraigkt  path, 

ion  that  the  aorist  is  nerer  used  for  the  perfoct  *  We  ftdlow   Tischendorf  and   the  beat 

in  N.  T.    Yet  BIr.  Ellicott  himself  reputedly  MSB. 

translates  the  aorist  as  perfoct,  for  example  in 
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not  by  the  works  of  the  Law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  Law  ^  derail  no 

B.  17  But  what  if,'  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Ohrist,  we  hare  indeed 
reduced'  ourselves  also  to  the  sinful  state  of  unhallowed^  Gentiles?  Is 
Christ  then  a  minister  of  sin  7    Gk>d  forbid !  * 

18  For  if  I  again  build  up  that  [structure  of  the  Law]  which  I  have  over- 

19  thrown,  then  I  represent  myself  as  a  transgressor.    Whereas'  I,  through 
the  operation^  of  the  Law,  became  dead  to  the  Law,  that  I  might  live  to 

20  Gk>d.    I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  it  is  no  more  I  that  live,  but  Christ 
is  living  in  me ;'  and  my  outward  life  which  still  remains,  I  live  in  the 

81   faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.    I  frus- 
trate not  Gk)d's  gift  of  grace  [like  those  who  seek  righteousness  in  the 
Law]  ;  for  if  the  Law  can  make  men  righteous,  then  Christ  died  in  vain. 
BLl      0  foolish  Gkdatians,  who  has  bewitched  you?' — you,  be-  AppMatottM 

0zperi0iic0  of 

fore  whose  eyes  was  held  up  the  picture  "  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  u>»GiJ«*toa«. 
2  the  cross.    One  question  I  would  ask  you.    When  you  received  the  Spirit, 

was  it  from  the  works  of  the  Law,  or  the  preaching  ^^  of  Faith  7  Are  you 
8  so  senseless  7    Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  would  you  now  end  in  the 

4  Flesh  7    Have  you  received  so  many  benefits  ^  in  vain  —  if  indeed  it  has 

5  been  in  vain  7    Whence,  I  say,  are  the  gifts  of  Him  who  furnishes  you 

1  Pft.  cxliiL  S  (LXZ.) ;  quoted  alto  mora  patnge  li  iUustimted  hj  the  fimilar  mode  ia 

hXij,  Bom.  iii.  80.  which  he  taswen  the  objectkmt  of  the  aemo 

*  The  ooDftniction  is  like  that  in  Bom.  party,  Bom.  iiL  S-S.    See  note  on  the  phnse 

ix.  SS.  rendered  "  God  fortnd  "  below»  chap.  iii.  81. 


•  LiteimU/,  Urn  Jimnd  Mmerv  ennefoai,  oe  •  In  this  "Jbr"  (A.  V.)  i^  Tirtiiall/  cos- 

weU  as  ether  mm.  tained  the  toppressed  daoae  "huA  the  abotUim 

«  "Unhallowed."    Compare  "nnhaHowed  ^th^kttodoesmUmak^wmatramsgrmmir.fir.'* 

Gentiles  "  above.  ^  This  thought  is  ftill/  expanded  fai  the  7th 

^  Neander  thinks  that  the  17th  Terse  also  of  Bomans. 

onght  to  be  Indoded  in  the  speech  of  St  Paul,  *  It  is  with  great  rq;ret  that  we  depart 

and  mnch  might  be  said  in  faTor  of  his  Tiew.  from  the  A.  V.  here,  not  only  becanse  of  its 

Still,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  speech  more  extreme  bean^,  bnt  because  it  must  be  so  dear 

natnrall/  terminates  with  t.  16.    See  p.  801,  lo  the  derotional  feelings  of  all  good  men. 

n.  8.    The  hypothesis  in  ▼.  17  is  that  of  the  Yet  the  words  cannot  be  translated  nntrtkden 

Judaizers,  refuted  (after  St  Paul's  manner)  lUve^^notl." 

by  an  abrupt  reduetio  ad  absmdum.     The  *  The  words  "  that  ye  should  not  obey  the 

Jodaiaer  objects,  "  You  mt^  fou  mA  rigk&ms'  truth  "  are  not  fbnnd  in  the  best  MSS.,  and 

tMM  in  ChriMt,  Imt  mjad  you  reduce  ywrsdf  to  "  among  you  "  is  also  omitted. 

the  state  of  a  OentUe ;  you  art  farther  from  God^  ^^  This  is  the  literal  sense. 

and  therefore  farther  from  righteousness,  than  you  "  Compare  Bom.  x.  17,  and  1  Thess.  u.  IS. 

were  before,"    To  which  St.  Paul  only  replies,  ^  Literally,  have  you  experieneed  so  many 

"On  your  hypothesis,  then,  wemusi  conclude  Christ  things  [ot  such  great  things]  $    The  context  Is 

io  be  the  minister  4f  sin  I    God  fbrbid,**    This  against  the  translation  of  the  rerb  by  snJ^irwL 
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with  the  fuhiess  of  the  Spuit,  and  works  in  jou  the  power  of  nuracles  ? ' 
From  the  deeds  of  the  Law,  or  from  the  preaching  of  Faith  ? 

Mtb^iid  not     ^  likewise ''  ^braj^am  j^at^  faitj^  in  «0ir,  anir  ti  iam    6 

oZ^^ot  Xtdmntti  WXta  |^im&rri0|fteOtt8Iie88."*     Know,  therefore,     7 


that  thej  only  are  the  sons  of  Abraham  who  are  children  of 
Faith.    And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  Qod  through  Faith  justifies     8 
[not  the  Jews  only,  but]  the  (Gentiles,  declared  beforehand  to  Abraham 
the  Qlad-tidings,  saying,  '*  ^U  Ij^je  natiptms  oi  %  (&ttdiU%  SJ^all  fct 
blesseb  ia  iSjtt."^     So,  then,  they  who  are  children  of  Faith  [whether    9 
they  be  Jews  or  (Gentiles]  are  blessed  with  fedthful  Abraham. 

For  all  they  who  rest  upon  ^  the  works  of  the  Law  are  under  a  curse ;  10 

for  it  is  written, ''  ^vocBto  IS  ifrtrj  0ne  tj^at  wntmttttj^  not  in  all 
livings  iDfj^irj^  an  farittm  in  %  haak  oi  %  ?|pafa  to  bo  %m/'* 

And  it  is  mamfest  that  no  man  is  counted  righteous  in  God's  judgment  11 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Law ;  for  it  is  written,  '^  ^^  imiJj  SJ^all  tj^t 
XlQ^lttanB  libt"  ^     But  the  Law  rests  not  on  Faith,  but  declares,  **  C§t  IS 

man  tj^at  j^atj^  Irone  %«  %n08  sj^all  liht  %mn/''    Christ  has  la 

redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  become  accursed  for  our 

sakes^  (for  it  is  written,  *'  (Jnrstir  is  thtrg  oxu  iSjvA  j^anjj^tj^  on  a 

jtrte  ")/  to  the  end  that  in  Christ  Jesus  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  14 
come  unto  the  Gentiles ;  that  through  Faith  we  might  receive  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit 

^^  ^^  Brethren — I  speak  in  man's  language  *•  —  nevertheless, — a  16 

^?£gJtothe     man's  covenant,  when  ratified,  cannot  by  its  giver  be  annulled, 

prior  promlM 

io  Abraham,    or  sct  asidc  by  a  later  addition.    Now  God's  promises  were  II 
made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed ;  the  Scripture  says  not  ^'  anb  io  ilgJl 

^  Tbe  phrase  If  ezactlj  limflarfn  1  Cor.  ^Lefit.   xtUL   5    (LXX);   quoted   aiao 

ziL  10.  Bom.  x.  5. 

*  Gen.  XT.  6  (LXX.) ;  qiioted  also  Bom.  *  "A  eorse  for  vm,"    The  sentiment  and 
It.  8.  expression  strongly  resembles  "  sin  for  ns/' 

'  Gen.  xiL  S,  from  the  LXX.,  bnt  not  Ter-  S  Cor.  t.  21 ;  which  epistle  was  very  nearij 

batim.    Compare  the  similar  quotation.  Bom.  contemporaneous  with  this,  if  the  date  of  the 

It.  1 7.  Galatians  ahoTe  adopted  is  correct 

*  Literally,  who  have  their  root  in  the  wcrhe  *  Dent  xxi.  83.     Nearlj  verbatim  from 
efthe  Law,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  image,  LXX. 

the  children  of  the  worke  of  the  Law.  ^  This  parenthetical  phrase  here,  in  St 

*  Deut  xxrii.  26.    Nearly  verbatim  from  Paul's  style,  seems  always  to  mean,  /  use  « 
T^JCX,  eomparimm  or   tUustraHon  drawn  from  hwmm 

*  Hab.  ii.  4  (LXX.) ;  quoted  also  Bom.  i.  affbin  or  human  language.    Compare  Bom.  Ui. 
17,  and  Heb.  x.  88.  5,  and  1  Cor.  xt.  82. 
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jj£^  Steiw/  as  if  it  spoke  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  '*  aitir  tor  ij^j  Steb;"^ 
17  and  ttxis  seed  is  Christ.  But  this  I  say ;  a  covenant  which  had  been  rati- 
fied before  by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  Law  which  was  given 
four  hundred  and  thirty'  years  afterwards  cannot  make  void,  to  the  ao- 
t8  nulling  of  the  promise.  For  if  the  inheritance  comes  from  the  Law,  it 
comes  no  longer  from  promise ;  whereas  Ood  has  given  it  to  Abrahun 
freely  by  promise. 

19  To  what  end,  then,  was  the  Law  ?  it  was'  added  because  of  the  trans- 
gressions ^  of  men,  till  the  Seed  should  come,  to  whom  belongs  the  prom- 
ise; and  it  was  enacted  by  the  ministration  of  angels'  through  the  hands 

20  of  [Moses,'  who  was]  a  mediator  [between  God  and  the  people].  Now 
where  ^  a  mediator  is,  there  must  be  two  parties.  But  God  is  one  [and 
there  is  no  second  party  to  His  promise]. 

21  Do  I  say,  then,  that  the  Law  contradicts  the  promises  of  God  ?  Beiatkmof 
that  be  far  from  me ! '  For  had  a  Law  been  given  which  could  chiManitr. 
raise  men  from  death  to  life,  then  would  righteousness  be  truly  from  the 

22  Law.  But'  the  Scripture  (on  the  other  hand)  has  shut  up  the  whole 
world  together  under  sin,  that  frt)m  Faith  in  Jesua  Christ  the  promise 
might  be  given  to  the  faithful. 


1  Qen.  ziiL  15  (LXX.).  The  metnlng  of 
the  tignment  ii,  that  the  redpienti  of  Qod's 
promiaes  are  not  to  he  looked  on  ai  an  aggre- 
gate of  different  indiTidnals,  or  of  different 
races,  hat  are  all  one  hod/,  whereof  Christ  Is 
the  head.    Compare  "yon  are  the  seed,"  t.  29. 

'  With  regard  to  the  chronology,  see  p. 
157,  n.  3. 

*  This  is  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS. 

^  Compare  Bom.  t.  SO :  "  The  Law  was 
added  that  sin  might  abound,"  which  mnst  be 
taken  with  Bom.  t.  18,  and  Bom.  TiL  13. 

*  Compare  Acts  riL  53. 

*  Moses  is  caUed  "the  Biediator"  by  the 
Babbinical  writers.  See  several  passages 
qaoted  by  Schoettgen  on  this  passage. 

7  St.  Paul's  argument  heie  is  left  by  him 
exceedingly  elliptwal,  and  therefore  Tery  ob- 
scure ;  as  is  erident  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  difierent  explana- 
tions of  the  passage  haye  been  advocated  by 
different  commentators.  The  most  natural 
meauing  appears  to  be  as  follows :  "  It  is  bet- 


terlo  depend  upon  an  unconditional  promin 
of  God  than  upon  a  covenant  made  betweea 
God  and  man ;  for  in  the  latter  case  die  con- 
ditions of  the  covenant  might  be  broken  by 
man  (as  they  had  been),  and  so  the  blesongs 
forfeited;  whereas  in  the  fonner  case,  God 
being  immutable,  the  blessings  derived  firom 
His  promise  remain  stead&st  forever."  The 
passage  is  parallel  with  Bom.  iv.  13-16. 

*  The  expression  occurs  fourteen  times  in 
St  Paul;  via.  three  times  in  Galatians,  ten 
times  in  Bomans  (another  example  of  the  simi- 
lari^  between  these  Epistles),  and  once  in  I 
Corinthians.  In  one  of  these  cases  (Gal.  ?! 
14)  it  is  not  inteijectional ;  in  another  (1  Cor. 
vi.  15),  it  repels  a  direct  hypothesis,  "Shall  I 
do  (so  and  so)?  God/oHMd"  But  in  all  the 
other  instances  it  is  inteijectional,  and  rebnta 
an  inference  deduced  from  Si,  Paul's  doctrine 
6y  an  opponent.  So  that  the  question  which 
precedes  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  Do  I, 
then,  infer  that?" 

*  The  connection  of  the  argument  is,  thss 
if  the  Law  could  give  men  spiritual  lifo,  and 
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But  before  Faith  came  we  were  shut  up  in  prison,  in  ward  under  the  23 
Law,  in  preparation  for  the  Faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed. 
Thus,  even  as  the  slave  ^  who  leads  a  child  to  the  house  of  the  schoolmas-  24 
ter,  80  the  Law  has  led  us  to  [our  teacher]  Christ,  that  by  Faith  we  might 
be  justified ;  but  now  that  Faith  is  come,  we  are  under  the  slave's  care  no  25 
longer.    For  70U  are  all  the  sons  of  Gknl,  by  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  26 
yea,  whosoever  among  you  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ  have  clothed  27 
yourselves  with  Christ.'     In  Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  28 
neither  slave  nor  freeman,  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  you  all  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.    And  if  you  are  Christ's,  then  you  are  Abraham's  seed,  29 
and  heirs  of  the  blessing  by  promise. 

Now  I  say,  that  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  has  no  more  freedom  iv.  1 
than  a  slave,  though  he  is  owner  of  the  whole  inheritance  ;  but  he  is  under    2 
overseers  and  stewards  until  the  time  appointed  by  his  father.    And  so    8 
we  also  [who  are  Israelites]  when  we  were  children  were  in  bondage, 
under  our  childhood's  lessons  of  outward  ordinances.'    But  when   the     4 
appointed  time  was  fully  come,  Qod  sent  forth  His  Son,  who  was  bom  of 
a  woman,  and  bom  subject  to  the  Law  ;  that  He  might  redeem  from  their    5 
slavery  the  subjects  of  the  Law,  that  we^  might  be  adopted  as  the  sons  of 
Ood.    And  because  you  are  the  sons  of  God,  He  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit    6 
of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  unto  Him  ''  Jfatj^tr/'  *    Wherefore    7 
thou  [who  canst  so  pray]  art  no  more  a  slave,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son, 
then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ. 


fo  enable  them  to  fulfil  iti  precepts,  it  wooM  wm  bom  of  a  woman,  that  all  the  ions  of  wo* 

gire  them  righteoosnefls :  hot  it  does  not  pre-  men  might  faj  miion  with  Him  become  die 

tend  to  do  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  sons  of  God. 

impotence  of  their  nature  by  the  contrast  of  *  ".Abba"  is  the  Syro-Chaldaic  word  for 

Its  requirements  with  their  performance.    This  Father,  and  it  is  the  actual  word  with  which 

▼erse  is  parallel  with  Bom.  xi.  32.  the  Lord's  prayer  began,  as  it  was  uttered  by 

1  The  inadequate  translation  here  in  the  our  Lord  himself.    The  "Father"  which  fol- 

Anthorised  Version  has  led  to  a  misconoep-  lows  is  only  a  translation  of  "Abba,"  inserted 

tion  of  the  metaphor.    See  note  on  1  Ckur.  ir.  as  translations  of  Aramaic  words  often  are  by 

£5.    Compare  also  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6  (Sl).  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  not 

^  The  only  other  place  where  this  expres-  used  along  with  '*  Abba."    This  is  rendered 

flion  occurs  is  Bom.  xiii.  14 ;  another  instance  evident  by  Mark  sir.  86,  when  we  remember 

of  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles.  that  onr  Lord  spoke  in  Syro-Chaldaic.    More- 

'  The  phrase  literally  means  the  elementary  oyer,  had  it  been  used  Tocatively  (as  in  A.  V.) 

lessons  of  outward  things.    Compare  Col.  iL  8  along  with  Abba,  the  Greek  woold  hare  been 

and  20.  difierent   Bom.  Tiii.  15  is  exactly  parallel  with 

*  We,  namely,  aU  Christians,  whether  Jews  the  present  passage. 
or  Gentiles,    In  other  words,  the  Son  of  God 
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IT.  8      But  formerly,  when  you  knew  not  Gk)d,  you  were  in  bondage  HjgJiJ^ 
9  to  gods  that  have  no  real  being.^    Yet  now,  when  you  have  mora  to » 

0Qtwftrd  and 

gained  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  —  or  rather,  when  God  has  ac-  fonn^wor- 
knowledged  you,*  —  how  is  it  that  you  are  turning  backwards  to  those 
childish  lessons,  weak  and  beggarly  as  they  are ;  *  eager  to  place  yourselyes 

10  once  more  in  bondage  under  their  dominion  ?    Are  you  observing  days,* 

11  and  months,*  and  seasons,*  and  years  ?^    I  am  fearful  for  you,  lest  I  have 

12  spent  my  labor  on  you  in  vain.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  become  as  I 
am  [and  seek  no  more  a  place  among  the  circumcised]  ;  for  I  too  have 
become  as  you  *  are  [and  have  cast  away  the  pride  of  my  circumcision]. 

18  You  have  never  wronged  me:  *  on  the  contrary,  although  it  was  sickness 

(as  you  know)  which  caused  ^me  to  preach  the  Olad-tidings  to  you  at  my 

U  first  visit,  yet  you  neither  scorned  nor  loathed  the  bodily  infirmity  which 

'  was  my  trial ;  ^^  but  you  welcomed  me  as  an  angel  of  Gk)d,  yea,  even  as 

15  Christ  Jesus.    Why,  then,  did  you  think  yourselves  so  happy  ?  (for  I  bear 

you  witness  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  yon  would  have  torn  out  your 


^  Thif  If  of  oonne  addmied  to  EettlMa 
ooiiTorts. 

*  Compare  1  Cor.  TiiL  a 

*  Literall/,  the  wmik  ami  Uggar^  rmdimmi 
anfUsmim. 

«  The  Sabbath  days.  Comptro  CoL  iL  16. 
[Alto  Bom.  sir.  6.  See  notes  on  tfaoae  pae- 
ii^es.— H.J 

*  The  leventh  montha. 

*  The  seasona  of  the  great  Jewish  ibatta. 

V  The  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years.  From 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  Epistle  must 
have  been  written  in  a  Sabbatical  year.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  die 
word  may  be  merely  inserted  to  complete  the 
sentence ;  and  of  course  those  who  obserred 
the  Sabbaths,  festirals,  &c.,  would  intend  to 
obserre  also  the  Sabbatical  years  when  Uiey 
came.    The  phraL "  years  "  fitrors  this  Tiew. 

*  This  is  addressed  (as  aboTe)  to  the  Qen- 
tile  coDYcrts. 

*  The  aorist  used  as  perf.  (cf.  notes  on  S 
Cor.  yii.  2,  and  Bom.  t.  5).  It  mighty  bow- 
CTer,  perhaps  be  here  rendered.  Ye  did  wte  us 
wrong  [when  I  first  came  to  you]. 

^  I.  €.  by  keeping  him  in  their  oountiy 
against  his  prerious  intention.  See  p.  S85. 
The  literal  English  of  this  is,  You  ham  m- 


Jwrod  MS  til  wothtKO  !  htU  you  Ic/mhd  thtU  AaooKas 
pf  hodSy  ddcmu  I  preached  the  GUadMJmge 
teyou  on  Me  ftnt  ecoaeiom,  and  jfou  neither,  fx^ 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dean  Ellioott,  in 
his  recent  valuable  and  accurate  commentary, 
expresses  his  opinion  that  "the  only  gram- 
matically correct  translation  is  propter  oorperie 
h^finmtatem,**  The  contraiy  Tiew  of  Professor 
Jowett,  who  translates  **am»d  infirmity,"  ia 
defended  only  by  a  mistaken  parallel  from 
PhiL  L  15.  See  QfiafteH^  Review  for  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  p.  15d,  note  S. 

n  This  was  probably  the  same  disease  bms- 
tioned  3  Cor.  ziL  7.  It  Is  Teiy  unfortonaae 
that  the  word  temptation  has  so  changed  its 
meaning  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  to  make  the  Authorised  Version  off 
this  Terse  a  great  source  of  misapprebensioa 
to  ignorant  readers.  Some  haTecTen  been  led 
to  imagine  that  St  Paul  spoke  of  a  srii/W 
hMt  in  which  he  indulged,  and  to  the  do- 
minion of  which  he  was  encouraged  (S  Cor. 
jdl  9)  contentedly  to  resign  himself!  We 
should  add,  that  if,  with  some  of  the  best  MSS^ 
we  read  **  your,"  it  makes  no  Tery  material 
difference  in  the  sense;  St  Paul's  sickness 
would  then  be  called  C4rtr«il^  cAe  (MilMns. 
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own  eyes  ^  and  given  fbem  to  me.)  Am  I  then  become  your  enemy 'because  16 
I  tell  yon  the  truth  ?    They  [who  call  me  so]  show  zeal  for  you  with  no  17 
good  intent ;  they  would  shut  you  out  from  others,  that  your  zeal  may 
be  for  them  alone.    But  it  is  good  to  be  zealous  *  in  a  good  cause,  and  18 
that  at  all  times,  and  not  when  zeal  lasts  only  [like  yours]  while  I  am 
present  with  you.    My  beloved  children,  I  am  again  bearing  the  paugs  of  19 
travail  for  you,  till  Christ  be  fully  formed  within  you.    I  Vould  that  I  20 
were  present  with  you  now,  that  I  might  change  my  tone ;  for  you  fill  me 
with  perplexity. 

Theauegoiy       ^^^  010,  yo  that  dosiro  to  be  under  the  Law,  will  you  not  21 
sanh^ohM  hear  the  Law  ?    For  therein  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  22 


•ontouiejew.  f^Q  gQ^g .  4  qj^q  by  the  boud-womau,  the  other  by  the  free. 
But  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  was  bom  to  him  after  the  flesh ;  whereas  28 
the  son  of  the  fr^e-woman  was  bom  by  virtue  of  the  promise.    Now,  all  24 
this  is  allegorical ;  for  these  two  women  are  the  two  covenants ;  the  first 
given  from  Mount  Sinai,  whose  children  are  bom  into  bondage,  which  is 
Hagar  (for  the  word  Hagar  *  in  Arabia  signifies  Mount  Sinai)  ;  and  she  25 
answers  to  the  earthly  Jerasalem,  for*  she  is  in  bondage  with  her  children. 
But  [Sarah  ^  is  the  second  covenant  in  Christ,  and  answers  to  the  heav-  26 
enly  Jerusalem;   for]  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  free;    which  is  the 
mother  of  us  all.*    And  so  it  is  written  ''  §lejoiptt,  i|ott  hwcxtn  H^Vit  27 

^  This  eertainlj  seems  to  confirm  the  Tiew  *  The  word  Hagar  In  Arabic  means  "a 

of  those  who  soppose  St  Paol's  maladj  to  rock,"  and  some  authorities  tell  as  that  Moont 

hare  been  some  disease  in  the  eyes.     The  Sinai  is  so  called  by  the  Arabs.    The  lesson 

''/oar"  appears  emphatic,  as  if  he  would  sa/,  to  be  drawn  from  this  whole  passage,  as  re- 

fou  would  have  torn  out  ifour  own  ofa  to  mipphf  gards  the  Christian  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 

the  hck  of  mine.  is  of  an  importance  which  can  scaroelj  be 

'  The  Judaisers  aocosed  St  Panl  of  desh>  orer-rated. 
ing  to  keep  the  Gentile  conyerts  in  an  inferior  *  All  the  best  MSS.  read  "for"  Hagar  bo- 

position,  ezclnded  (by  want  of  circumcision)  ing,  both  herself  and  her  children,  in  bondage, 

from  fnU  covenant  with  Qod ;  and  called  him,  corresponds  to  the  earthly  JerueaUm :  by  which 

therefore,  their  enemy.  latter  expression  is  denoted  the  whole  system 

*  The  expression  would  more  naturally  of  the  Mosaic  law,  represented  by  its  local  cen- 
mean,  "  to  be  the  object  of  seal,"  as  many  in-  tre,  the  Holy  Ci^.  To  this  latter  is  opposed 
feerpreters  take  it :  but,  on  the  whole,  the  other  the  "  city  to  come  "  (Heb.  zii.  22),  where 
Interpretation  (which  is  that  of  the  older  in-  Christians  ha?e  their  "dtiaenship  in  heaven" 
lerpreters  and  of  Olshausen)  seems  to  suit  the  (Phil.  iii.  20). 

context  better.    Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be  7  This  clause  in  brackets  is  implied,  though 

an  allusion  here  to  die  peculiar  use  of  the  not  expressed,  by  St  Paul,  being  necessary  for 

word  **  Zealot"    Compare  Oal.  i.  14.  the  completion  of  the  paralleL 

*  With  this  passage  compare  Bom.  iz.  *  The  weight  of  MS.  author!^  is  rather 
f-9.  against  the  "  all "  of  the  receiyed  text;  yet  U 
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htuxtni  not ;  hxzixk  fbri^  into  sj^xmims,  %n  i^id  irabailesi  noi; 
^  fox  %  ]irjes0lHte  j^ot]^  mans  i^^<  r^br^  t^an  sj^t  foj^j^  |rai^  % 

28  j^Xtsbanb/'  ^    Now,  we,  brethren,  like  Isaac,  are  children  [bom  not  nat- 

29  urally,  but]  of  Gkxl's  promise.    Yet,  as  then  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 

80  ham  was  persecuted  by  his  natural  seed,  so  it  is  also  now.    Neyertheless, 

what  says  the  Scriptuife?   ''  (Kattt  0ttt  %  hov^-iornxmn  anir  ^tr  son; 
fat  %  »(m  of  %  hanH-ioomwx  BJ^all  not  bt  ^nx  bsHiJj  %  son  of 

81  tj^je  firjet-tooman/'*    Wherefore,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the 
T.  1  bond-woman,  but  of  the  free.    Stand  fast,  then,  in  the  freedom  which 

Christ  has  given  us,  and  turn  not  back  again  to  entangle  yourselv^  in 

the  yoke  of  bondage. 
2      Lo,  I  Paul  declare  unto  you,  that,  if  you  cause  yourselves  to  be  drcom- 
8  cised,  Christ  will  profit  you  nothing.    I  testify  again  to  every  man  who 

submits  to  circumcision,  that  he  thereby  lays  himself  under  obligation 

4  to  fulfil  the  whole  Law.    If  you  rest  your  righteousness  on  the  Law,  you 

5  are  cut  off  from  Christ,'  you  are  fallen  frt>m  His  gift  of  grace.  For  we, 
through  the  Spirit^  [not  through  the  Flesh],  from  Faith  [networks], look 

6  eagerly  for  the  hope*  of  righteousness.  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cu^ 
cumcision  avails  any  thing,  nor  uncircumdsion ;  but  Faith,  whose  work  ii 
Love. 

7  You  were  running  the  race  well :  who  has  cast  a  stumbling-  ]^)^;^ 
block  in  your  way  ?  who  has  turned  you  aside  from  your  obedi-  SSSS^m* 

8  ence  to  the  truth?  The  coimsel  which  you  have  obeyed*  came  not  SSSoL 

0  from  Him  who  called^  you.    **  A  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump."* 

bean  an  emphatio  aenae  if  retained,  via.  *'m  present  to  St  Panl'a  mind)  "fledt"  or'^let- 

aU,  whether  Jew*  or  OenOei,  who  bdtmg  to  the  tar,"  and  "law"  or  "  worka»"  reapeetiTdj. 

Itrad  of  God,"    Compare  Gal.  tI.  16.  *  i.  e.  the  hope  <f  eternal  htqipmeupnmmdU 

^  Isaiah  Ut.  1  (LXX.).     Quoted  ai  a  pro-  ri^ieomneu.   Compare  Bom.  tiiLM,  26,  wliarf 

phetic  testimonj  to  the  fiust  that  the  spiritoal  the  same  rerb  ia  need, 

seed  of  Abraham  should  be  more  nnmerooa  *  There  is  a  paronomasia  hero^expresied  by 

than  his  nataral  seed.  "  obedience  "  and  "  obeyed." 

*  Gen.  xzi.  10  from  LXX.,  bnt  not  quite  Ter-  ^  The  participle  used  snbstantiTely.  Com- 
batim.  pare  i.  6,  and  note. 

*  This  phrase  (meaning  literall/  to  be  eon-  *  This  prorerb  is  quoted  also  1  Cor.  t.  6. 
eeUedfiom  athing,  L  e.  to  have  utteriy  loet  aS eon"  Its  application  here  maj  be,  **  Yonr  aedueen 
nection  with  it)  is  onlj  found  in  this  passage,  are  few,  but  yet  enough  to  oorrupt  you  all ;" 
and  in  Bom.  yii  S  and  6.  Another  instance  or  it  may  be  ''drcumcision  is  a  small  part  af 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles.  the  law,  bnt  yet  its  obserranoe  ia  sufficient  la 

«  In  the  words  "spirit"  and  "&ith,"  a  tacit      place  yon  altogetlier  under  the  hgal  yoke." 
refbrenoe  is  made  to  their  antitheses  (constantly 
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As  for  me,  I  rely  upon  you,  in  the  Lord,  that  you  will  not  be  led  astray  ;y.  !• 
but  he  that  is  troubling  you,  whosoever  he  be,  shall  bear  the  blame. 

But  if  I  myself  also  [as  they  say]  still  preaoh  circumcision,^  why  am  I  11 
still  persecuted  7  for  if  I  preaoh  circumcision,  then  the  cross,  the  stone  at 
which  they  stumble,*  is  done  away. 

I  could  wish  that  these  agitators  who  disturb  your  quiet  would  execute  12 
upon  themselves  not  only  circumcision,  but  ezdsion  also.* 
xxhortetioii        For  you,  brethren,  have  been  called  to  freedom ;  ^  only  make  18 
jS^^^to     ^^*  y^^  freedom  a  vantage-ground  for  the  Mesh,  but  rather 
tt^^stau        enslave  yourselves  one  to  another  by  the  bondage  of  love.    For  14 
all  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  this  one  saying,  **  ^\tm  SJ^Elt  \sAst  t]^  t^ijQfj^'   ^^ 
bnr  as  ij^Stlf/^*    But  if  you  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heei 
lest  you  be  utterly  destroyed  by  one  another's  means. 
£!!^tiK         B^*  *^8  I  8*y>  ^^  i^  ^'^  Spirit,  and  you  shall  not  fulfil  16 
^tmndthe   ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Flcsh ;  for  the  desire  of  the  Flesh  fights  17 

against  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Spirit  fights  against  the  Flesh ; 
and  this  variance  tends  to  hinder*  you  from  doing  what  you  wish  to  do. 
But,  if  you  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  you  are  not  under  the  Law.**    Now  the  i«4 
works  of  the  Flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  such  as  these ;  fornication. 


1  Thiflaocosation  might  nataraUy  be  nuida  *  Not"M  <to  you  oomMtdb*' (A.  y.),bnt 

\ij  St.  Paul's  opponents,  on  the  ground  of  his  **  tending  to  prevent  you  from  doing,** 
dxcomcising  Timothj,  and  himself  still  001^  ^  To  be  "  nnder  the  yoke  of  the  Law/'  and 

tinning  sereral  Jewish  obsenrances.    See  Acts  ''  nnder  the  yoke  of  the  Flesh/'  is  in  St  Paul's 

zz.  6,  and  Acts  xsi.  24.    The  first  *'  still"  in  language  the  same ;  because,  forthoee  who  are 

this  Terse  is  omitted  by  some  MSS.,  but  le-  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  the  Law  is  dead 

tained  by  the  best  (▼.  S8) ;  they  do  right,  not  from  fear  of  the 

^  Literally,  the  etutMng-etone  of  tke  croee;  Law's  penalties,  but  through  the  influence  of 
le,the  croee  which  ie  their  etumbUng-etone,  Com-  the  Spirit  who  dwells  within  them.  This,  at 
pare  1  Cor.  i.  S8.  The  doctrine  of  a  crucified  least,  is  the  ideal  state  of  Christians.  Com- 
Meseiah  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  national  pare  Rom.  irlii.  l-U.  St  Ptol  here,  and  else- 
pride  of  the  Jews ;  but  if  St  Paul  would  hare  where  in  his  Epistles,  alludes  thus  briefiy  to  im- 
consented  to  make  Christianity  a  sect  of  Juda-  portant  truths,  because  his  readers  were  already 
ism  (as  he  would  by  "  preaching  circumds-  ftmiliar  ^th  them  from  his  personal  teaching, 
ion  "),  their  pride  would  hare  been  satisfied.  By  the "  flesh  "  St  Paul  denotes  not  merely  the 
But  then,  if  salvation  were  made  to  depend  on  sensual  tendency,  but  generally  that  which  is 
outward  ordinances,  the  death  of  Christ  would  earthly  in  man  as  opposed  to  what  is  spiritual, 
be  rendered  unmeaning.  It  should  be  obserred,  that  the  17th  verse  is 

*  Obserre  the  force  of  the  "also "  and  of  a  snmmaiy  of  the  description  of  the  struggle 
the  middle  voice  here;  the  A.y.  is  a  mSstraos-  between  flesh  and  spirit  in  Bom.  vii.  7-S6; 
lation.  and  verse  18th  is  a  summaiy  of  the  descriptioB 

*  Literally,  on  terme  ^fteedom-  of  the  Christian's  delivenuioe  fiom  this  stn^S^ 

*  Levit  xiK.  18  (LXX.).  Bom.  viii.  1-14. 
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▼.  20  impurity,  lasciviousness ;  idolatry,  witchcraft ;  *  enmities,  strife,  jealousy, 
passionate  anger ;  intrigues,'  divisions,  sectarian  parties ;  envy,  murder ; 

21  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.    Of  which  I  forewarn  you  (as  I  told 
you  also  in  times  past),  that  they  who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 

22  kingdom  of  Gk>d.    But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 

23  fering,  kindness,  goodness,  trustfulness,*  gentleness,  self-denial.    Against 
such  there  is  no  Law. 

24  But  they  who  are'Ohrist's  have  crucified  ^  the  Mesh,  with  its  warntng  to 

25  passions  and  its  lusts.    If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let  our  steps  JSlI^'lI^iiLi 

26  be  guided  by  the  Spirit.    Let  us  not  become  vainglorious,  pro-  prid^ 

n.  1  yoking  one  another  to  strife,  regarding  one  another  with  envy.    Brethren, 

—  I  speak  to  you  who  call  yourselves  the  Spiritual,* — even  if  any  one 

be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  do  you  correct  such  a  man  in  a  spirit  of  meekness ; 

2  and  take  thou  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.    Bear  ye  one 

8  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Ohrist.    For,  if  any  man 

exalts  himself,  thinking  to  be  something  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceives 

4  Iiimself  with  vain  imaginations.    Bather  let  every  man  examine  his  own 
work,  and  then  his  boasting  will  concern  himself  alone,  and  not  his  neigh- 

5  bor ;  for  each  will  bear  the  load  [of  sin]  which  is  his  own,*  [instead  of 
magnifying  the  load  which  is  his  brother's]. 

6  Moreover,  let  him  who  is  receiving  instruction  in  the  Word  ^ 


bemadelbr 

give  to  his  instructor  a  share  in  all  the  good  things  which  he  ^^H^f^^^ 

7  possesses.    Do  not  deceive  yourselves — Gbd  cannot  be  do-  S^SSn?^^ 

8  frauded.*    Every  man  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown.    The  man  who  now 

^  The  pnftmom  cf  magiad  arU.    The  hit-  m  used  for  die  perfect    See  nofeet  on  %  Cor. 

torjr  of  the  times  in  which  8t  Ftal  liyed  is  viL  S,  end  Bom.  t.  ft. 
AilI  of  the  crimes  committed  bj  those  who  pro-  *  '^  Ye  that  ere  spiritnal/*    See  p.  991. 

fessed  such  arts.    We  hete  seen  him  brought  *  Theallorion  here  is  apparently  to  JBsop'e 

into  contact  with  such  persons  at  Ephesns  well-known  fahle.    It  is  unfortunate,  that,  in 

already.    Thej  dealt  in  poisons  also,  which  the  Autfaoriaed  Version,  two  w<mls  (▼.  S)  are 

accounts  for  Uie  use  of  Ae  term  etjmologi-  translated  by  the  same  term  Imdri,  which 

callj.  seems  to  make  St  Paul  contradict  himself. 

*  For  this  word,  compare  Bom.  fi.  8,  and  ffis  meaning  is,  that  self-examination  will  pro- 
note.    Also  S  Cor.  zit  SO.  Tent  us  from  comparing  ourseltres  boastfiillj 

*  The  word  seems  to  haye  this  meaning  with  our  neighbor:  we  shall  hare  enough  to  do 
here ;  for  faith  (in  its  larger  sense)  could  not  with  our  own  sins,  without  scrutiniiirg  liis. 

be  classed  as  one  among  a  number  of  the  con-  ^  Bytk$  Word  is  mo§n%  the  doetrmei  cf  C^Hb- 

stituent  parts  of  love.    See  1  Cor.  xiiL  tkmi^. 

*  Some  translate  this  aorist  "'crucified  the  *  LitenOlj,  "  God  it  mt  modoad,**  t.  e.  God 
flesh  [at  the  time  of  their  baptism  or  their  con-  Is  not  reall/  deceived  bj  hypocrites,  who  think 
Tendon.] "    But  it  is  more  natural  to  take  it  to  reap  where  Uiey  karo  not  aown. 
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SOWS  for  his  own  flesh  shaU  reap  therefrom  a  harvest  doomed  ^  to  perish ; 
but  he  who  sows  for  the  Spirit  shaU  from  the  Spirit  reap  the  harvest  of  life 
eternal.  But  let  us  continue  in  well-doing,  and  not  be  wearj : '  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Therefore,  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity,' let  us  do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our  brethren  in  the 
household  of  Faith. 

Obsenre  the  size  ^  of  the  characters  in  which  I  write  *  to  you  11 
with  my  own  hand. 
I  tell  you  that  they  who  wish  to  hare  a  good  repute  in  things  pertain-  12 
ing  to  the  Flesh,  they,  and  they  alone,*  are  forcing  circumcision  upon 
you;  and  that  only  to  save  themselves  from  the  persecution  which ^ 
Christ  bore  upon  the  cross.    For  even  they  who  circumcise  themselves  do  18 
not  keep  the  Law ;  but  they  wish  to  have  you  circumcised,  that  your 
obedience  *  to  the  fleshly  ordinance  may  give  them  a  ground  of  boasting. 
But  as  for  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  boast,  save  only  in  the  cross '  of  our  14 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  whereby  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
the  world.    For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  is  any  thing,  nor  15 


1  See  Bom.  riii.  SI. 

*  Compares  Tbees.  ilL  13,  where  iha  ex- 
pression is  almost  exactly  the  same. 

*  This  oppcrtunitif  (tiwu)  is  suggested  by  the 
preceding  Mojoti  (time) ;  bnt  the  Terbal  identitj 
cannot  with  adrantage  be  retained  here  in 
English. 

^  Thos  we  mnst  understand  die  phrase, 
onless  we  suppose  (with  Tholnck)  that  "  how 
large"  is  nsed  for  "what  kind  of/'  as  in  the 
Uter  Greek  of  the  Bysantine  writers.  To  take 
"  characters  "  as  equivalent  to  "  letter  "  appears 
inadmissible.  St.  Paul  does  not  here  saj  that 
he  wrote  the  whole  Epistle  with  his  own  hand ; 
but  this  is  the  beginning  of  his  usual  autograph 
postscript,  and  equivalent  to  the  "  so  I  write" 
in  2  Thess.  ilL  17.  We  may  obeenre  as  a  fhr- 
ther  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  scarcely  any 
Epistle  bears  more  evident  marks  than  thto 
of  having  been  written  from  dictation.  The 
writer  of  this  note  received  a  letter  from  the 
venerable  Neander  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  which  illustrated  this  point  in  a  manner 
the  more  interesting,  because  he  (Neander) 
takes  a  different  view  of  this  passage.  His  let- 
ter is  written  in  the  feir  and  flowing  hand  of 
an  amanuensis,  bnt  it  ends  with  a  Cswirr^nlar 


Ihies  in  huige  and  rugged  characters,  written 
by  himself,  and  ezpUdning  the  cause  of  his 
needing  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  namely, 
the  weakness  of  his  eyes  (probably  the  very 
malady  of  St  Paul).  It  was  impossible  to 
read  this  autograph  without  thinking  of  the 
present  passage,  and  observing  that  he  might 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  very  words  of 
St  Pful:  "Beholdl  in  what  large  characters 
I  have  written  to  thee  with  my  own  hand." 
[The  words  are  given  in  nndal  characters  on 
the  next  page.  —  h.] 

*  The  past  tense,  used,  according  to  the 
classical  epistolary  style,  from  the  position  of 
the  readers. 

«  The  "they"  is  emphatic. 

t  Literally,  thai  (hm/  wuof  not  Im  perweaOed 
With  the  cro$$  ofChrut,  Cf.  S  Cor.  I  i  {the 
mfferinge  of  Ckritt), 

*  Literally,  thatihejfwuy  hoattinyourJMi. 

*  To  understand  the  full  force  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  *<  to  booMt  in  the  cross,"  we  must 
remember  that  the  cross  (the  instrument  of 
punishment  of  the  vilest  malefactors)  was  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  was  most  odious,  contempti- 
ble, and  horrible  in  the  minds  of  that  genera- 
tion, just  as  the  word  gibbd  would  be  now. 
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16  unciroumcision ;  but  a  new  creation.^    And  whosoever  shall  walk  by  this 
rule,  peace  and  mercy  be  upon  them,  and  upon  all  the  Israel  of  Qoi? 

17  Henceforth,  let  no  man  vex  me;  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  scars' 
which  mark  my  bondage  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

18  Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  with  your  spiriL 
Amen. 

lABTE  IIHAIK0I2  TMOf  XTAIOUZIN  ETPAtA  TH  EMH  ZEIPL« 


^  Cf.  S  Cor.  T.  17.  the  scan,  not  of  drcomciflioii,  but  of  wwadm 

*  Compare  ch.  iiL  t.  9.  mdkated  for  Eis  sake.    Therefore  let  no  mam 

*  Literal]/,  the  scars  of  the  woonds  made  Tex  me  by  denjing  that  I  am  Christ's  senraat^ 
npon  the  body  of  a  slate  bj  the  branding4nm,  and  bear  His  commission.    Cf.  S  Cor.  zL  28. 
hj  which  he  was  marked  as  belonging  to  his  ^  [The  words  used  by  St  Paul  (GaL  H 
master.    Observe  the  emphatic  "I:  "whaterer  11),  as  they  appear  in  the  Uncial  HB8^  «.  ^ 
others  may  do,  I  at  least  bear  hi  m/  bodj  the  tbe  Codas  Bjjirwml  Besoreptns  (OX  — s] 
tme  marks  which  show  that  I  belong  to  Ohrist; 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

8t.  Psal  at  Oorintfa.  — Poaishmeiit  of  Contunaeioas  Oflbnden.  —  SnbseqiieDt  Cluuracter  of  the 
Oorinthian  Church.  —  Completton  of  the  Collectton.  —  Pbobe's  Jonmey  to  Rome.  —  She 
IctntkeEpudetolhBRuMmi, 

r*  was  probably  about  the  same  time  when  St.  Paul  despatched  to 
Ephesus  the  messengers  who  bore  his  energetic  remonstrance  to  the 
Galatians,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  inflict  the  punishment  which  he  had 
threatened  upon  those  obstinate  offenders  who  still  defied  his  censures  at 
Oorinth.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  larger  consisted  of  those  who  justified  their  immoral  practice  by 
Antinomian  ^  doctrine,  and,  styling  themselves  ^Hhe  Spiritual,"  considered 
the  outward  restrictions  of  morality  as  mere  carnal  ordinances,  from 
which  they  were  emancipated ;  the  other  and  smaller  (but  more  obstinate 
and  violent)  class,  who  had  been  more  recently  formed  into  a  party  by 
emissaries  from  Palestine,  were  the  extreme  Judaizers,'  who  were  taught 
to  look  on  Paul  as  a  heretic,  and  to  deny  his  apostleship.  Although  the 
principles  of  these  two  parties  differed  so  widely,  yet  they  both  agreed  in 
repudiating  the  authority  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  apparently,  the  former  party 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Judaizing  propagan- 
dists, and  readily  listened  to  their  denial  of  Paul's  divine  commission ; 
while  the  Judaizers,  on  their  part,  would  foster  any  opposition  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Oentiles,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  arise. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Ghurch  was  to  be  no  longer  destroyed  (at  least  openly)  by  either 
of  these  parties.  St.  Paul's  first  duty  was  to  silence  and  shame  his  lead- 
ing opponents  by  proving  the  reality  of  his  Apostleship,  which  they 
denied.  This  he  could  only  do  by  exhibiting  ^^  the  signs  of  an  Apostle," 
which  consisted,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  mainly  in  the  display  of 
miraculous  powers  (2  Oor.  xii.  12).  The  present  was  a  crisis  which 
required  such  an  appeal  to  the  direct  judgment  of  (jk)d,  who  could  alone 

^  In  applying  this  tenn  Antinomian  to  the  thefar  characteristic  (which  was  a  belief  that  the 

"  aU  things  lawftil  '*  partj  at  Corinth,  we  do  restraints  of  ontward  law  were  abolished  for 

not  of  course  mean  that  all  their  opinions  Christians)  seems  more  aocnrately  expressed 

were  the  same  with  those  which  hate  been  by  the  term  Antinomian  than  by  any  other, 
held  by  modem  (so-called)  Antinomians.    Bnt  *  See  aboTe,  Ch.  XVIL 
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decide  between  conflicting  claimants  to  a  Dirine  commission.  It  was  a 
contest  like  that  between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  )f  Baal.  St.  Paul  had 
already  in  his  absence  professed  his  readiness  to  stake  the  truth  of  his 
claims  on  this  issue  (2  Cor.  x.  8,  and  xiii.  3-6) ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  now,  when  he  was  present,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  trial.  And, 
doubtless,  Ood,  who  had  sent  him  forth,  wrought  such  miracles  bj  his 
agency  as  sufficed  to  convince  or  to  silence  the  gainsayers.  Perhaps  the 
Judaizing  emissaries  from  Palestine  had  already  left  Corinth  after  fulfil- 
ling their  mission  by  founding  an  anti-Pauline  party  there.  If  they  had 
remained,  they  must  now  haye  been  driven  to  retreat  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion. All  other  opposition  was  quelled  likewise,  and  the  whole  Church 
of  Corinth  were  constrained  to  confess  that  Gk>d  was  on  the  side  of  Paul. 
Now,  therefore,  that  ^^  their  obedience  was  complete,"  the  painful  task 
remained  of  ^^  punishing  all  the  disobedient''  (2  Cor.  z.  6).  It  was  not 
enough  that  those  who  had  so  often  offended  and  so  often  been  pardoned 
before  should  now  merely  profess  once  more  a  repentance  which  was  only 
the  ofispring  of  fear  or  of  hypocrisy,  unless  they  were  willing  to  give 
proof  of  their  sincerity  by  renouncing  their  guilty  indulgences.  They 
had  long  infected  the  Church  by  their  immorality ;  they  were  not  merely 
evil  themselves,  but  they  were  doing  harm  to  others,  and  causing  the 
name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  heathen.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  salt  which  had  lost  its  savor  should  be  cast  out,  lest  its  putres- 
cence should  spread  to  that  which  still  retained  its  purity  (2  Cor.  xii. 
21).  St  Paul  no  longer  hesitated  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed.^  We  know,  from  his  own  descrip- 
tion (1  Cor.  V.  8-5),  the  very  form  and  manner  of  the  punishment 
inflicted.  A  solemn  assembly  of  the  Church  was  convened ;  tiie  presence 
and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  especially  invoked ;  the  cases  of 
the  worst  offenders  were  separately  considered,  and  those  whose  sins 
required  so  heavy  a  punishment  were  publicly  cast  out  of  the  Church, 
and  (in  the  awful  phraseology  of  Scripture)  delivered  over  to  Satan. 
Tet  we  must  not  suppose  that  even  in  such  extreme  cases  the  object  of  the 
sentence  was  to  consign  the  criminal  to  final  reprobation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  purpose  of  this  excommunication  was  so  to  work  on  the 
offender's  mind  as  to  bring  him  to  sincere  repentance,  ^^  that  his  spirit 
might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  *  If  it  had  this  happy 
effect,  and  if  he  manifested  true  contrition,  he  was  restored  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person)*  to  the  love  of  the 
brethren  and  the  communion  of  the  Church. 


^  We  here  Mfome  that  some  of  the  Corin-  *  I  Oor.  t.  ft. 

thian  Church  remained  ohadnate  in  their  of-  *  9  Oor.  fi.  t-i. 

fiencea,  as  St.  Paul  expected  that  thej  woold. 
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We  should  naturally  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  pacification  and 
purification  of  the  Oorinthian  Church  thus  effected  was  permanent ;  or 
whether  the  evils  which  were  so  deeply  rooted  sprang  up  again  after  St. 
Paul's  departure.  On  this  point  Scripture  gives  us  no  further  informa- 
tion, nor  can  we  find  any  mention  of  this  Church  (which  has  hitherto 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  our  narrative)  after  the  date  of  the  present 
chapter,  either  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles.  Such  silence  seems,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  favorahle  augury.  And  the  subsequent  testimony  of 
Clement  (the  **  fellow-laborer  "  of  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  8)  confirms 
this  interpretation  of  it.  He  speaks  (evidently  from  his  own  personal 
experience)  of  the  impression  produced  upon  every  stranger  who  visited 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  by  their  exemplary  conduct ;  and  specifies  particu- 
larly their  possession  of  the  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former  faults. 
Thus,  he  says  that  they  were  distinguished  for  the  ripeness  and  sound- 
ness of  their  knowledge  in  contrast  to  the  unsound  and  false  pretence  of 
knowledge  for  which  they  were  rebuked  by  St.  Paul.  Again,  he  praises 
the  pure  and  blameless  lives  of  their  women;  which  must  therefore  have 
been  greatly  changed  since  the  time  when  fornication,  wantonness,  and 
impurity  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  were  the  characteristics  of  their  society.  But 
especially  he  commends  them  for  their  entire  freedom  from  faction  and 
party-spirit^  which  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous  among  their  faults. 
Perhaps  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  this  golden  age  of  Corinth  may 
be  too  favorably  colored,  as  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  which  he 
deplored  when  he  wrote.  Yet  we  may  believe  it  substantially  true,  and 
may  therefore  hope  that  some  of  the  worst  evils  were  permanently  cor- 
rected; more  particularly  the  impurity  and  licentiousness  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  most  flagrant  of  their  vices.  Their  tendency  to  party- 
spirit,  however  (so  characteristic  of  the  Qreek  temper),  was  not  cured; 
on  the  contrary,  it  blazed  forth  again  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  some 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  Their  dissensions  were  the  occasion 
of  the  letter  of  Clement  already  mentioned ;  he  wrote  in  the  hope  of 
appeasing  a  violent  and  long-corUinued  schism  which  had  arisen  (like 
their  earlier  divisions)  from  Iheir  being  "  puffed  up  in  the  cause  of  one 
against  another."  ^  He  rebukes  them  for  their  envy,  strife,  a/nd  party- 
spirit;  accuses  them  of  being  devoted  to  the  coMse  of  their  party-leaders 
rather  than  to  the  cause  of  God;  and  declares  that  their  divisions  were 
rending  asunder  the  body  of  Christ,  and  casting  a  stumhling-ilock  in  the  way 
of  many?  This  is  the  last  account  which  we  have  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  so  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of 


^  1  Cor.  IT.  6.  from  Clement's  first  epistle,  ch.  L,  ii.,  ili.,  lir.. 

•  The  passages  in  Italics  ars  qnotetions      xItl,  Ur.  /^^^^r^Tr> 
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unchristian  strife,  too  much  like  that  upon  which  it  rose.  Yet,  though 
this  besetting  sin  was  still  unsubdued,  the  character  of  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  was  much  improred  since  the  days  when  some  of  them  denied 
the  resurrection,  and  others  maintained  their  right  to  practise  unchastity. 

St.  Paul  continued  three  months  ^  resident  at  Corinth ;  or,  at  least,  he 
made  that  city  his  headquarters  during  this  period.  Probably  he  made 
excursions  thence  to  Athens  and  other  neighboring  Churches,  which  (as 
we  know) '  he  had  established  at  his  first  visit  throughout  all  the  r^on 
of  Achaia,  and  which,  perhaps,  needed  his  presence,  his  exhortations, 
and  his  correction,  no  less  than  the  metropolitan  Church.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  employed  in  completing  that  great  collection  for  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  upon  which  we  have  seen  him  so  long  engaged.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Achaia,  from  whose  comparative  wealth  much  seems  to  have 
been  expected,  had  already  prepared  their  contributions,  by  laying  aside 
something  for  the  fund  on  the  first  day  of  every  week ; '  and,  as  this  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year,*  the  sum  laid  by  must  have  been 
considerable.  This  was  now  collected  from  the  individual  contributors, 
and  intrusted  to  certain  treasurers  elected  by  the  whole  Churdi,*  who 
were  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  St.  Paul. 

While  the  Apostle  was  preparing  for  this  journey,  destined  to  be  so 
eventful,  one  of  his  converts  was  also  departing  from  Corinth,  in  an 
opposite  direction,  charged  with  a  commission  which  has  immortalized 
her  name.  This  was  Phoebe,  a  Christian  matron  resident  at  Cenchrea, 
the  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  She  was  a  widow*  of  consideration  and 
wealth,  who  acted  as  one  of  the  deaconesses^  of  the  Church,  and  was 
HOW  about  to  sail  to  Bome,  upon  some  private  business,  apparently  am 
nected  with  a  lawsuit  in  which  she  was  engaged.'  St.  Paul  availed  hiiih 
self  of  this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  by  her  hands  to  the  Roman 
Church.  His  reason  for  writing  to  them  at  this  time  was  his  intention 
of  speedily  visiting  them  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Spain.  He 
desired,  before  his  personal  intercourse  with  them  should  begin,  to  gire 
them  a  proof  of  the  afiectionate  interest  which  he  felt  for  them,  althou^ 
they  ^^  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh."  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  hitherto  altogether  unknown  to  him ;  for  we  see^ 
from  the  very  numerous  salutations  at  the  dose  of  the  Epistle,  that  he 

1  Acts  XX.  8.  *  Slie  could  not  (according  to  Greek  maa> 

^  See  2  Cor.  i.  I,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  10  ("  The  nets)  hare  been  mentioned  as  acting  in  ^  ia- 

regions  of  Achaia  ").    Compare,  howeTer,  the  dependent  manner  described  (Bom.  xri  1-8), 

remarks  at  the  end  of  Ch.  X.  and  Ch.  JLVU.  either  if  her  hnsband  had  been  liring  or !:  shi 

*  I  Cor.  xri.  2.  had  been  nnmanied. 

*  2  Cor.  yiii.  10,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  8.  ^  On  this  appellation,  however,  see  p.  i7lL 
»  "  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve."    1  Cor.  n.  7 ;  also  p.  381,  n.  1. 

zvi.  S.    (See  the  translation  of  the  verse.)  *  See  note  on  Bom.  xvi.  1 
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was  already  well  acqiiainted  with  many  individual  Christians  at  Bome. 
From  the  personal  acquaintance  he  had  thus  formed,  and  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  he  had  reason  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  Church;^  and  accordingly  he  tells  them  (Bom.  xv. 
14-16)  that,  in  entering  so  fully  in  his  letter  upon  the  doctrines  and 
rules  of  Christianity,  he  had  done  it  not  so  much  to  teach  as  to  remind 
them ;  and  that  he  was  justified  in  assuming  the  authority  so  to  exhort 
them,  by  the  special  commission  which  Christ  had  given  him  to  the 
Oentiles. 

The  latter  expression  shows  us  that  a  considerable  proportion,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  the  Boman  Christians  were  of  Gtentile  origin,'  which  is 
also  evident  from  several  other  passages  in  the  Epistle.  At  the  «ame 
time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  origmal  nucleus  of  the  Church  there,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  great  ciiies  of  the  Empire,  was  formed  by  converts 
(including  more  Gentile  proselytes  than  Jews)  who  had  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Jewish  synagogue.*  The  name  of  the  original  founder 
of  the  Boman  Church  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  nor  even 
celebrated  by  tradition.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  consider 
how  soon  the  Church  of  Bome  attained  great  eminence  in  the  Christian 
world,  both  fix>m  its  numbers,  and  from  the  influence  of  its  metropolitan 
rank.  Had  any  of  the  Apostles  laid  its  first  foundation,  the  fact  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  been  recorded.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  of  private  Christians  converted  in  Palestine, 
who  had  come  from  the  eastern^  parts  of  the  Empire  to  reside  at  Bome, 
or  who  had  brought  back  Christianity  with  them,  from  some  of  their 
periodical  visits  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ^^  Strangers  of  Bome,"  from  the 
great  Pentecost.  Indeed,  among  the  immense  multitudes  whom  political 
and  commercial  reasons  constantly  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the 

^  Bom.  i.  S :  "  Tour  fidih  if  tpokea  of  did  not  understand  that  langnage,  interpreters 

tbronghoot  the  whole  worid.''  were  not  wanting  in  their  own  body  who 

*  See  also  Bom.  i.  18.  ooold  explain  it  to  them.     Unquestionably, 
'  This  is  evident  fix>m  the  fiuniliarity  with  howerer,  he  assumes  that  his  readers  are  fa- 

the  Old  Testament  which  St.  Panl  assnmes  in  miliar  with  the  Septoagint  (Bom.  It.  18).    It 

tibe  readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  is  rather  remarkable  that  Tertios,  who  acted 

also  from  the  manifest  reference  to  Jewish  as  St  Paol's  amanuensis,  was  apparently  (to 

readers  in  the  whole  argument  of  chapters  iiL  Judge  from  his  name)  a  Boman  Christian  of 

and  ir.,  and  agiun  of  chapters  iz.,  x.,  and  xL  the  Latin  section  of  the  Church.    It  canno;, 

See,  moreorer,  the  note  on  Bom.  ir.  18  below.  of  course,  be  supposed  that  all  the  Boman 

*  We  cannot,  perhaps,  infer  any  thing  as  to  Christians  were  of  Oriental  origin  and  Grecian 
the  composition  of  the  Church  at  Bome,  ihmi  speech.  Yet  it  is  certain  (as  Dean  Milman, 
the  feet  that  St  Paul  writes  to  them  in  Greek  in  his  "  Latin  ChriHiamty,"  has  lately  ob- 
Instead  of  Latin;  because  Hellenistic  Greek  served)  that  Greek  remained  the  prevailing 
was  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  86)  his  own  native  language  in  the  Church  of  Bome  for  several 
tongue,  in  which  he  seems  always  to  have  centnries. 

written ;  and  if  any  of  the  Boman  Christians 
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world,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  representatiyes  of  eyery  religicn  iru.icb 
had  established  itself  in  any  of  the  proTinoes. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  Christians  were  Jiswt  by 
birth,  who  resided  in  Borne,  from  some  of  the  causes  above  alluded  to. 
By  their  efforts,  others  of  their  friends  and  fellow  countrymen  (irfao  were 
very  numerous  at  Borne)  ^  would  have  been  led  to  embrace  the  Oospel. 
But  the  Church  so  founded,  though  Jewish  in  its  origin,  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  predominance  of  Judaizing  tendencies.  This  is  o^ident  from 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  at  this  early  period  wore  already 
of  Gentile  blood ;  and  it  appears  still  more  plainly  from  the  tone  assumed 
by  St.  Paul  throughout  ttie  Epistle,  so  different  fix>m  tha^  in  which  he 
addresses  the  Galatians,  although  the  subject-matter  is  often  nearly 
identical.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Judaizing  element,  though  not  pre- 
ponderating, was  not  entirely  absent.  We  find  that  t/*<cre  were  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gospel  at  Bome,  who  argued  against  it  on  Hid  ground  of  the 
immoral  consequences  which  followed  (as  they  thought)  fix>m  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith ;  and  even  charged  St.  Paul  himself  with 
maintaining  that  the  greater  man's  sin,  the  greater  was  God's  glory. 
(See  Bom.  iii.  8.)  Moreover,  not  all  the  Jewish  mem}jers  of  the  Church 
could  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  their  unidrcumcised  Gentile 
brethren  as  their  equals  in  the  privileges  of  Christ's  kingdom  (Bom.  iiL 
9  and  29,  xv.  7-11) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  enlightened 
Gentile  converts  were  inclined  to  treat  the  lingering  Jewish  prejudices 
of  weak  consciences  with  scornful  contempt  (Bom.  xiv.  8).  It  was  the 
aim  of  St.  Paul  to  win  the  former  of  these  parties  to  Christian  truth,  and 
tlie  latter  to  Christian  love ;  and  to  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of 
the  way  of  both,  by  setting  before  them  that  grand  summary  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Christianity  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
Epistle :  — 

EPISTIiE  TO  THE  BOMANS.* 

L  1      PAUL,  a  bondsman  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  called  Apostle,  set  apart  fchrtrtiM 
2  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings  of  God which  he  promised  of  <dd  by 

1  With  regard  to  the  Jews  In  Bome,  lee  months'  residenoe  at  Oorintfa.    See  Acts  xix. 

the  hegtnning  of  Ch.  XXIY.  SI. 

^  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  Teiy  precisely  (3.)  He  was  going  to  hear  a  collection  of 

fixed  hj  the  following  statements  contained  in  alms  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jemaalem 

it: —  (xT.  26  and  81 ).    This  he  did  cany  from  Cor 

(1.)  St  Panl  had  neyer  yet  been  to  Bome  inth  to  Jemsalem  at  the  dose  <^  diis  three- 

(1. 11, 13, 15).  months'  risit    See  Acts  xzir.  17. 

(2.)  He  was    intending   to  go    to  Bome,  (4.)  When  he  wrote  tlra  Epistle,  Tiznochens^ 

after  first  yisiting  Jemsalem  (xr.   23-28).  Sosipater,  Gains,  and  Erastns  were  with  him 

This  was  exactly  his  purpose  during  his  three-  (xri.  21,  28) ;  of  these,  the  first  three  are  ex- 
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His  Prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  His  Son  (who  was  bom  L  8 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  was  marked  out^  as  the    4 
Son  of  God  with  mighty  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by 
resurrection  from  the  dead),'  even  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master.* 
By  whom  I  received  grace  and  apostleship,  that  I  might  declare  His  name     6 
among  all  the  Oentiles,  and  bring  them  to  the  obedience  of  faith.    Among     6 

whom  ye  also  are  numbered,  being  called  by  Jesus  Christ to  all    7 

God's  beloved,  called  to  be  Saints,^  who  dwell  in  Rome.* 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  fix>m  Qod  our  Father,  and  from  oiir  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Intention  of        V^TBt  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for  you  all,     8 
R^^        because  the  tidings  of  your  faith  are  told  throughout  the  whole 
oiad.tidingB.    world.    For  Qoi  is  my  witness  (whom  I  serve  with  the  wor-    9 
ship*  of  my  spirit,  in  proclaiming  the  Glad-tidings  of  His  Son)  how 
unceasingly  I  make  mention  of  you  at  all  times  in  my  prayers,  beseech-  11 
ing  Him  that,  if  it  be  possible,  I  might  now  at  length  have  a  way  open  to 
me,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  come  and  visit  you.    For  I  long  to  11 
see  you,  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  gift,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  your  steadfastness ;  that  I  may  share  with  you  (I  would  say)  in  19 
mutual  encouragement,  through  the  faith  both  of  you  and  me  together, 
one  with  another.    But  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  I  18 

presslj  mentioiied  in  the  Aeto  m  having  been  ing  taken  plaoa  oonld  not "  define  "  onr  Lord 

with  him  at  Corinth  daring  the  three-months'  to  be  the  Son  of  Qod. 
Tisit  (see  Acts  zx.  4) ;  and  the  last»  Erastns,  '  "  Lord  "  seems  to  require  this  translation 

was  himself  a  Corinthian,  and  had  been  sent  here,  especially  in  connection  with  "  bonds- 

sliortlj  before  from  Ephesns  (Acts  zix.  22)  man/'  t.  I.  *  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

with  Timothens  on  the  way  to  Corinth.    Com-  ^  If  this  introductory  salutation  appears 

pare  1  Cor.  xtL  10, 11.  inToWed  and  parenthetical,  it  the  more  forcibly 

(5.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  Corinthian  recalls  to  onr  mind  the  manner  in  which  it 

port  of  Cenchrea,  was   the   bearer   of  the  was  written;  namely,  by  dictation  from  the 

Epistie  (zvi.  1 )  to  Bome.  mouth  of  St  PauL    Of  course  an  extempo- 

^  "  Defined,"  here  equiralent,  as  Chrysos-  rary  spoken  composition  will  always  be  more 

tom  says,  to  "  marked  out"    We  may  observe  full  of  parentheses,  abrupt  transitions,  and 

that  the  notes  which  marked  Jesus  as  the  Son  broken  sentences,  than  a  treatise  composed  in 

of  Qod  are  here  declared  to  be  power  and  writing  by  its  author. 

hoLinen.    Neither  would  have  been  sufficient  "  The  addition  of  "  with  my  spirit "  qnali- 

without  the  other.  fies  the  yerb,  which  was  generally  applied  to 

2  *'  Resurrection  of  the  dead  "  had  already  acts  of  outward  worship.    As  much  as  to  say, 

become  a  technical  expression,  used  as  we  use  "  My  worship  of  God  is  not  the  outward  ser- 

'*  Resurrection : "   it  cannot  here   mean    the  yice  of  the  temple,  but  the  inward  homage  ai 

general  resurrection  of  the  dead  (as   Prof.  the  spirit"    See  the  corresponding  snbttaa- 

Jowett  supposes),  because  that  erent  not  hay-  tiye  similarly  qualified,  chap.  xiL  1. 
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hare  often  purposed  to  come  to  you  (though  hitherto  I  have  been 

hindered),  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  as  I  have 

L 14  among  the  other  (Gentiles.    I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Oreeks  and  Barbarians, 

15  both  to  wise  and  foolish ;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  md  lies,  I  am  ready  to 
declare  the  Glad-tidings  to  you  that  are  in  Rome,  as  well  as  to  others. 

16  For  [even  in  the  chief  city  of  the  world]  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Olad- 
tidings  of  Christ,  seeing  it  is  the  mighty  power  whereby  GU>d  brings  salva- 
tion  to  eyery  man  that  has  faith  therein,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  «ndsoi^ 

17  also  to  the  Gtentile.^    For  therein  Ood's  righteousness'  is  re>  Ste^ST 

rereUdoB  of 

yealed,  a  righteousness  which  springs  from  Faith,  and  which  J^J^^ 
Faith  receiyes;  as  it  is  written,  **§}  feit|r  n\pdl  %  njfyt-  (SS.'^SU- 

18  For  the  wrath  of  Q(A  is  reyealed  from  heayen  against  all  ndpieiii. 

For  oj  Ood% 

ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  keep*  down  the  ES^J^S^^ 
truth  [which  they  know]  by  the  wickedness  wherein  they  liye.*  SSl  oTS^Ld 

19  Because  that  which  can  be  known*  of  Qod  is  manifested  in  ThMtheisw 

of  ronf  icincK 

20  their  hearts,  God  himself  haying  shown  it  to  them ;  for  His  ^SI^S^io 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  though  they  be  inyisible,  yet  are  mki hadbM 


seen  oyer  since  the  world  was  made,  being  understood  by  His  SSSm  bj 
works,  that  they  [who  despised  Him]  might  haye  no  excuse ;  £S?i^£^&o 

of  tbo  hooikiB 

21  because,  although  they  knew  Gk)d,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  ^o^id. 
God,  nor  gaye  Him  thanks,  but  in  fheir  reasonings  they  went  astray  after 

22  yanity,  and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened.    Calling  themselyes  wise, 
28  they  were  turned  into  fools,  and  forsook  the  glory  ^  of  the  imperishable 


1  St  PAnloiMihe  wQcd  lbr'<GTCek''M     tkm  of  mind  called /iceJL    Undflr  the  teoond 
the  aingnlar  of  the  word  for  **  Qentike,''  h^     Mp^t,  it  is  regarded  ae  lomething  reckotted  by 


cause  tiieaingalar  of  the  latter  is  not  used  in  the      Qod  to  the  account  of  man — tm  ocqmiUal  ff 
sense  of  a  Goifik.    Also  the  plnral  *  Greeks  ^     paHoffimom, 


is  nsed  when  mUmdmd  QeMtOm  are  meant;  *  Habakknk  it  4  (LXX.).    Qooled  alio 

"Qendles"    when    Osafilfls    cJUoMly   are  GaL  BL  11,  and  Heb.  z.  SS. 

spoken  of.  *  For  this  meaning  of  the  Tscb,  compare 

*  fjWs  righUtmmem.    Not  an  attribnte  of  S  These,  it  6. 
God,  but  the  righteonsnees  which  God  con-  *  By  Uvmg  in  tpidndmrnt, 

siders  such ;  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  the  *  That  which  can  be  known  bj  men  as 

perfection  of  man's  moral  nature.    This  right-  awn,  without  special  snpematnral  commnaknr 

eonsness  may  be  looked  on  under  two  aspects :  tion. 

1.  ui  it»el/,  as  a  moral  condition  of  man ;  8.  ^  This  is  nearij  a  quotation  from  Ps.  ori 

lis  Us  amaequenoeM,  as  inTolving  a  freedom  from  SO  (LXX.).    The  phrase  used  there  and  here 


guQt  in  the  sight  of  God.    Under  the  first      meaning  fo  Jbrmks  mm  Au^  fit-  mtmAtt;  U 
aspect,  it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  dispost-     €katig$  mm  Au^  t 
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Gkxl  for  idols  grayen  in  the  likeness  of  perishable  men,  or  of  birds    . 
and  beasts,  and  creeping  things.      Therefore  (}od  also  gave  them  up  24 
to  work  oudeanness  according  to  their  hearts'  lust,  to  dishonor  their 
bodies  one  with  another ;    seeing  they  had  bartered  the  truth  of  God  25 
for  lies,  and  reyerenced  and  worshipped  the  things  made  instead  of  the 
Maker,  who  is  blessed  forever.  Amen.    For  this  cause  Ood  gave  them  26 
up  to  shameful  passions ;   for  on  the  one  hand  their  women  changed 
the  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against  nature ;  and  on  the  other  hand  27 
their  men,  in  like  manner,  leaving  the  natural  use  of  the  woman,  burned 
in  their  lust  one  toward  another,  men  with  men  working  abomination, 
and  receiving  in  themselves  the  due  recompense  of  their  transgression. 
And  as  they  thought  fit  to  cast  out  the  acknowledgment  of  (}od,  Qod  28 
gave  them  over  to  an  outcast^  mind,  to  do  the  things  that  are  tmseemly. 
They  are  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  depravity,  covetous-  29 
ness,'  maliciousness.      They  overflow  with  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit, 
malignity.      They  are  whisperers,  backbiters,  Ood-haters;'  outrageous,  80 
overweening,  false  boasters ;  inventors  of  wickedness ;  undutiful  to  par- 
ents ;  bereft  of  wisdom ;  breakers  of  covenanted  faith ;  devoid  of  natural  81 
affection ;  ruthless,  merciless.    Who  knowing  the  decree  of  God,*  where-  82 
by  all  that  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  commit  the 
sins,  but  delight  in  their  fellowship  with  the  sinners. 

itwMAiao  Wherefore,  thou,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest  U.1 

^wiedS^   others,  art  thyself  without  excuse  ;*  for  in  judging  thy  neigh- 
(wbetSSr        bor  thou  condemnest  thyself,  since  thy  deeds  are  the  same 

Jews  or 

i>«jj^^^i^^    which  in  him  thou  dost  condemn.    And  we  know  that  God    S 
Inch  seEwwi-  j^^g^  them  who  do  such  wickedness,  not*  by  their  words,  but 


1  There  is  a  plej  upon  the  woide  here  *  How  did  thejr  know  thief    Bj  the  lew 

{oaM  md — MrtouC).    A  trtnslatioii  should.  If  of  oonsdence  (see  iL  14),  oonflrmed  by  the 

poedble,  retain  such  marked  characteristics  of  laws  of  nature  (L  SO). 
St.  Paul's  style.     A  paronomasia  upon  the  *  Inexcosable  m  domg  evQ  (not  m  judging) 

same  words  is  fonnd  S  Cor.  ziiL  6,  7.  Is  eridently  meant,  Just  as  it  Is  before  (i.  SO) 

*  Perhape  this  may  be  here  need  for  Uut,  as  by  the  same  word.  St.  Paul  does  not  here 
it  is  at  Eph.  y.  3  and  elsewhere ;  see  the  notee  mean  that  "oensorionsness  is  inexcosable; " 
there,  and  also  see  Hammond,  and  Jowett,  m  bnt  he  says  "  thy  power  to  Judge  the  immo- 
looo,  ralities  of  others  inTolTes  thy  own  guilt ;  for 

*  We  renture  to  consider  this  a^jectiTO  thou  also  riolatest  the  laws  of  thy  eoii- 
actire,  against  the  opinion  of  Winer,  Meyer,  science." 

and  De  Wette ;  relying  first,  on  the  authority  *  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  "a^ 

of  Suidas ;  and  secondly,  on  the  context  oording  to  trnth." 
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a.  8  by  their  deeds.    But  reckonest  thou,  0  thou  that  condemnest  ^J^^^^jf^ 
such  evil-doers,  and  doest  the  like  thyself,  that  thou  shalt  ^j^dcment 

womd  depeni 

4  escape  the  judgment  of  God  ?  or  does  the  rich  abundance  of  ^^,,^^ 
His  kindness  and  forbearance  and  longnsufiering  cause  thee  to  ^^iSt 
despise  ^  Him  ?  and  art  thou  ignorant  that  Gk)d,  by  His  kind-  ^'^^ 
ness  [in  withholding  punishment],  strives  to  lead  thee  to  ^tf^^M 

g  repentance  ?    But  thou,  in  the  hardness  and  impenitence  of  then)! 
thy  heart,  art  treasuring  up  against  thyself  a  store  of  wrath,  which  will 
be  manifested  in '  the  day  of  wrath,  even  the  day  when  God  will  reveal' 

0  to  the  sight  of  men  the  righteousness  of  His  judgment.    For  He  will  pay 

7  to  all  their  due,  according  to  their  deeds ;  to  those  who  with  steadfast 

8  endurance  in  well-doing  seek  glory  and  honor  Mncorruptible,  He  will 
give  life  eternal ;  but  for  men  of  guile,*  who  are  obedient  to  unrighteou»- 

9  ness,  and  disobedient  to  the  truth,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  shall*  fall  upon  them;  yea,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  does 

10  the  work  of  evil,  upon  the  Jew  first,  and  also  upon  the  (Gentile.  But 
glory  and  honor  and  peace  shall  be  given  to  every  man  who  does  the 

11  work  of  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile ;  for  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  (5od. 

12  For  they  who  have  sinned  without  [the  knowledge  of]  the  Law  shall 
perish  without  [the  punishment  of]  the  Law ;  and  they  who  have  sinned 

18  under  the  Law  shall  be  judged  by  the  Law.^  For  not  the  hearers  cf 
the  Law*  are  righteous  in  Gk>d's  sight,  but  the  doers  of  the  Law  shall  lie 

14  counted  righteous.  For  when  the  (Gentiles,  having  not  the  Law,  do  ly 
nature  the  works  of  the  Law,  they,  though  they  have  not  the  Law,  are  a 

^  Literally,  "isitthe  rick  abwidance  pf  His  The  history  of  this  word  seemt  to  bear  t 

ktndnett,  frc^,  which  thou  dapiaeai  t  **  ttrong  analogy  to  that  of  oar  term  job. 

*  Not  against,  bat  nuu^fested  in,  *  Observe  the  change  of  oonstroction  here. 
'  This  means  to  diachse  to  sight  what  has  The  noans  in  the  latter  claoae  are  in  the  noa- 

heen  hidden ;  the  word  reveal  does  not  by  itself  inatire. 

represent  the  fall  force  of  the  original  term,  ^  We  have  remarked  elsewhere  (bat  ths 

although  etymologically  it  corresponds  with  it  remark   may   be   repeated   with   adraatage) 

*  "  Glory  and  honor  and  immortality/'  an  that  the  attempts  which  were  fomraiy  made 
kendiadys  for  "  immortal  glory  and  honor."  to  prove  that  v6^,  when  used  with  and  witb- 

*  This  nonn  seems  to  mean  adfish  party  in-  oat  Uie  article  by  St  Paal,  meant  in  the  fiir- 
trigue,  conducted  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  more  mer  case  a  moral  law  in  general,  and  in  die 
generally,  fe{/&A  cunning;  being  derived  fix>m  latter  only  the  Mosaic  Law,  have  now  been 
a  verb  denoting  to  undertake  a  work  for  hire,  abandoned  by  the  best  interpreters.  See  nots 
It  occars  also  2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Phil.  i.  16,  Phil,  on  iii.  20. 

fi.  3 ;  Gal.  v.  20.    The  participle  is  osed  for  *  The  Jews  were  "hearers  of  the  Lsw*  in 

mirigmng  partisans  by  Aristotle  [Polit,  v.  8).      their  synagogues,  eveiy  Sabbat 
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Law  to  fhemselTes ;  since  ihej  manifest  the  work  of  the  Law  written  in  15 

their  hearts;  while  their  conscience  also  bears  its  witness,  and  their 

inward  thoughts,  answering  one  to  the  other,  accuse,  or  else  defend  ihem ; 

[as  will  be  seen]  ^  in  that  day  when  CU>d  shall  judge  the  secret  coun-  16 

sels  of  men  by  Jesus  Ohrist,  according  to  the  Glad-tidings  which  I 

preach. 

NortrpnidUM      Bchold'  thou  callcst  thyself  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  Law,  17 

Jews  be  ^  ^  ' 

^^^to  and  boastest  of  God's  fayor,  and  knowest  the  will  of  €k)d,  and  18 
tbiy  broke  the  givcst  *  judgment  upou  good  or  evil,  being  instructed  by  the 

Lew  I  nor  by 

SSleSSS5S[**  teaching  of  the  Law.    Thou  deemest  thyself  a  guide  of  the  19 
^^^dnmSr   blind,  a  light  to  those  who  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 

eteion  le  thet 

of  the  heart,  the  simplc,  a  teacher  of  babes,  possessing  in  the  Law  the  per-  20 
feet  pattern  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.  Thou  therefore  that  teachest  thy  21 
neighbor,  dost  thou  not  teach  thyself?  thou  that  preachest  a  man  should 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  22 
adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  7  thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
rob  *  temples  ?  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  in  the  Law,  by  breaking  the  23 
Law  dost  thou  dishonor  God  ?    Yea,  as  it  is  written,  ^^  9/|^0n0|^  ||0U  IS  24 

%  name  of  (&ai^  bkspj^jemtb  waumQ  %  <!lmtile8/'* 

For  circumcision  avails  if  thou  keep  the  Law ;  but  if  thou  be  a  break-  25 
er  of  the  Law,  thy  circumcision  is  turned  into  uncircumcision.  If,  then,  26 
the  uncircumcised  (Gentile  keep  the  decrees  of  the  Law,  shall  not  his 
uncircumcbion  be  counted  for  circumcision  ?  And  shall  not  he,  though  27 
naturally  uncircumcised,  by  fulfilling  the  Law,  condemn  thee,  who  with 
Scripture  and  circumcision  dost  break  the  Law?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  28 
is  one  outwardly ;  nor  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ; 


^  The  elanie  in  brackets  (or  fame  eqnim-      eaDeet  HhywdJt,"  Ae.;  tbe  apodoeif  b^ghmiog 
lent)  must  be  interpolated,  to  render  the  oon-      with  Terse  21. 


nection  clear  to  an  English  reader.    ThcTerbs  '  The  verb  means  1oteti{asa  meted  bjfjire). 

are  in  the  present,  becaose  the  oonsdentions  See  1  Peter  L  7.    Hence  to  give  jwfyment  upm 

Judgment  described  takes  place  in  the  present  (here).     "  Things   that   an    excellent,"   or 

time ;  yet  they  are  connected  with  in  ^  Dcof  rather  "  things   that   difibr,**  mean    (as  ex- 

(as  if  thej  had  been  in  the  fotnre),  because  plained  by  Theophylact),  **  what  we  ought  to 

the  manifestation  and  confirmation  of  that  do  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do."    The  same 

Judgment   belongs    to   "the   Day    of   the  phrase  occurs  FhiL  L  10.    See  also  Bom. 

Lord."  xii.  2. 

*  If  we  follow  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  *  Compare  Ads  zix.  87.    [See  aboTe,  p. 

translatkNi  must  run  thus  r**  But  what,  if  thoQ  475.— h.]  *  Isaiah  UL  5  (LXX.). 
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U. 

29  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  comes  not  from  man,* 
but  from  God. 


ill      ^^  But  if  this  be  so,  what  advantage  has  the  Jew,  and  what  ^'  ^ 

2  has   been  the  profit  of  circumcision?"    Much  every  way.  2T?SS35^ 

First,  because  to  their  keeping  were  intrusted  the  oracles  of  ed\AtbtSr^ 

oatword  nw^ 

8  God.    For  what,  though  some  of  them  were  faithless'  to  the  ^j^^u. 
trust?  shall  we  say'  that  their  faithlessness  destroys  the  fiiith-  'SS^^t 

__  fhlt  tmst  only 

4  fubiess^  of  God?    That  be  far  from  us.    Yea,  be  sure  that  ^fSf^^^sL^ 


God  is  true,  though  all  mankind  be  liars,  as  it  is  written:  SSu^Sf 

i  migl^ttt  abtxcamt  toj^tn  l|^0tt  art  jnirgrir/'*  "  But  if  the  ^^^jj* 

righteousness  of  Qod  is  established  by  our  unrighteousness  Sl^bji^ 
[His  faithfulness  being  more  clearly  seen  by  our  faithless-  ^^^S^iJ^ 

0IMDC6S  fkOV* 

ness],  must  we  not  say  that  God  is  unjust^'  (I  speak  as  men  SSf^S^ 

6  do) '"in  sending  the  punishment?*'    That  be  far  from  us;  •««*«''«*^ 

7  for  [if  this  punishment  be  unjust]  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  since  ^ 
[of  that  judgment  also  it  might  be  said],  ^^  If  God's  truth  has  by  the 
octasion  of  my  falsehood  more  fully  shown  itself,  to  the  greater  manifes- 

8  tation  of  His  glory,  why  am  I  still  condemned  as  a  sinner?  and  why* 
should  we  not  say  "  (as  I  myself  am  slanderously  charged  with  sajring) 
*^  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  "    Of  such  men  *  the  doom  is  just. 

1  The  Phariieet  sod  Phariitio  Jndaiien  wfft^  and  migkle^  mmcmm  wkm    Thm   mri 

■onght  to  gain  the  pniae  of  men  bj  their  out-  judged," 

ward  show  of  sanctity ;  which  is  here  contrasted  *  For  this  phrase,  see  note  on  Gal.  iiL  15. 

with  the  inward  holiness  which  seeks  no  praise  And  compare  also  1  Cor.  xr.  82,  and  Boin. 

hnt  that  of  God.    The  same  contrast  oocnrs  tL  19. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ^  In  this  most  di£knlt  pessage  we  mnal 

s  «  Faithless  to  the  tru»t "  refers  to  the  pre-  bear  in  mind  that  St  Panl  Is  constantly  refef^ 

ceding  '*  minuted.'*    For  the  meaning  of  the^  ring  to  the  argnments  of  his  opponents,  wfaidb 

word,  compare  9  Tim.  ii  Id.  were  fiuniliar  to  his  readers  at  Home,  bat  are 

*  See  note  on  Gal.  iiL  21.  not  so  to  oorselyes.    Hence  the  appareody 

*  That  is,  shall  we  imagine  that  God  wiU  abmpt  and  elliptical  character  of  the  afga- 
break  His  coTcnantwith  the  tme  Israel,  b^  ment,  and  the  necessity  of  snpi^ying 


cause  of  the  unfoithftilness  of  the  fidse  Israel  t  thing  to  make  the  connection  intelligible. 

Compare  Bom.  zi.  1-6.  *  The  ellipsis  is  supplied  bj  understaadinf 

*  Ps.li.4  (LXX.).    The  whole  context  is  "  why  "  from  Uie  prece^ng  clause,  and  <*  say  ^ 

follows :  "  /  acknowledge  mg  tranegremon^  from  the  following ;  the  complete 


andwg  tin  i»  ever  before  me;  againtt  Thee  onlg      would  have  been,  ''why  should  we  not  say  t' 
ham  I  tinned,  and  done  tkit  evU  in  Thg  eight;  *  Vis.,  men  who  deduce  immoral  ooose- 

thai  Then  wdgkeei  be  juttified  in   Tkg  tag-     qneiioea  from  sophistical  aiyiuMata. 
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SuSj?i2**      What  shall  we  say  then  [having  gifts  above  the  (Jentiles]  ?   9 
t^ai  ^^   have  we  the  pre-eminence  over  them  ?    No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
SSf  L^°'    we  have  already  charged  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  the 
Sm'^lS**  guilt  of  sin.    And  so  it  is  written,  '*  SJ^trt  M  nOtU  rigj^OttS,   10 

na,  mi  mu;  tj^m  is  none  ilpi  vaxUnBtuv^ttlj,  ilgm  is  none  tj^d  ii 

seeheij^  after  (&ali,  ilgzs  art  all  0om  ont  of  %  ioaj;,  i^es  are  alio-  12 
StiJjtx  httoxat  nnprofitable,  tj^ert  is  ntttu  i|fat  bfoeij^  gpah,  no,  not 

om.    S^l^eir  %oat  is  an  oi^m  sepnlrj^e,  ioit^  i^eir  tongne  t^es  is 

|fafre  nseb  htttxt,  %  jproison  of  asps  is  nttiitx  Hjnt  liprs*    S^j^eir  ^ 

moni^  is  M  of  mrsing  antr  bitterness*    ^Igm  feet  are  sioift  io  i^ 
s^eir  frioob.    §estmftion  anir  miserj?  art  in  t^eir  paters,  anb  t^ti«,n 

toajf  of  peace  JgvAst  t^egf  not  knoton.    C^ere  is  no  tear  of  <!lob  is 

Jbtfbrt  m^nx  eges/'^    Now  we  know  that  all  the  sayings  of  the  Law  are  19 
spoken  to  those  under  the  Law  [these  things  therefore  are  spoken  to 
the  Jews],  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world 
might  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  God.    For'  through  the  works  20 

of  the  Law  '*  s|fall  no  flesj^  be  jnstifielr  in  pis  sigj^/'  •  because  by 

the  Law  is  wrought  [not  the  doing  of  righteousness,  but]  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  sin. 
Henoeau  But  uow,  uot  by  the  Law,  but  by  another  way,*  God's  21 

meD,  being  j  j  i  j  ji 

S^i^dl^  righteousness  is  brought  to  light,  whereto  the  Law  and  the 
wM^thej^    prophets   bear  witness;   (}od  righteousness  CI  8<^j)   which  2S 
rtihtwMiS**  comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  and  upon  all,  who  have 
A^y^V  &ith  ;'  for  there  is  no  difference  [between  Jew  and  Gentile], 

6iit  froin  tiiAt 

<^'^iM)tb^'     ^^  ^  ^^^^  sinned,  and  none  have  attained  the  glorious  like-  2S 
•^^St*:;    ness*  of  God.    But  they  are  justified  freely  by  His  grace  94 

1  This  whole  {Munge  is  quoted  (and  all  finr  in  Thj  sight  ahaU  no  man  be  Justified.^ 

Imt  Tenes  10  and  11  yerbatim)  from  Pa.  xir.  No  doubt  the  preceding  words  were  in  St 

1,  2,  3  (TiXX.).    Portions  of  it   also  occnr  Paul's  recollection,  and  are  tacitly  referred  10, 

in  Ps.  liii.  3,  Ps.  y.  9,  Ps.  cxL  3,  Ps.  z.  7 ;  being  very  suitable  to  his  argument 
Isaiah  lix.  7;  Ps.zxxvi.1.  ^  NUlytUldM.h^Ah^tmMithi'ng^Me.    See 

>  See  note  on  ii.  12.    That  the  absence  of  iiL  2S,  and  iy.  6. 
the  article  makes  no  difference  is  shown  by  *  In  order  to  render  more  dear  the  con- 

Terses  23  and  29.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  nection  between  the  words  for  "  fiuth "  and 

be  obseryed  that  the  Law  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  belieye/'  it  is  desirable  to  translate  the  latter 

moral,  not  as  a  ceremonial  law.  hoot  faith  (instead  of  hdkve)  whereyer  it  is 

'  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  almost  yerbatim  from  LXX.  possible. 
*'  Bnter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  senrant ;  *  Literally,  off  faU  ihort  of  the  ghnf  of  CM. 
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25  through  the  ransom  which  is  paid  in  Christ  Jesus.    For  him 

hath  Gk>d  set  forth,  in  His  blood  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  by  aSf^JSh^ 
means  of  Faith,  thereby  to  manifest  the  righteousness  of  God ;  g;^|^ 
because  in  His  forbearance  Qod  had  passed  over  the  former  ^^^^t 

t6  sins  of  men  ^  in  the  times  that  are  gone  by.     [Him  (I  say)  ^^^^ 
hath  Gk>d  set  forth]   in  this  present  time  to  manifest  His  ^SSq^^ 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  [yet]  might  justify  ^  ubu         ^ 

87  the  children*  of  Faith.  Where,  then,  is  the  *  boasting  [of  the  Jew]  ?  It 
has  been  *  shut  out.    By  what  law  7  by  the  law  of  works  ?  no,  but  by 

28  the  law  of  Faith.  For  we  reckon*  that  by  Faith  a  man  is  justified,  and 
not  by^  the  works  of  the  Law ;  else  God  must  be  the  God  of  the  Jews 

29  alone ;  but  is  He  not  likewise  the  God  of  the  (Gentiles  ?    Yea,  He  is  the 

80  God  of  the  Gentiles  also.  For  God  is  one  [for  all  men],  and  He  will 
justify  through  Faith  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews,  and  by  their  Faith 
will  He  justify  also  the  uncurcumcision  of  the  (Gentiles* 

81  Do  we,  then,  by  Faith  bring  to  nought  the  Law  ?  That  be  far  fiSi^fr 
from  us !    Yea,  we  establish  the  Law.  ^pe«i tots. 


%Te 


TMte- 


We  have  *'Qod't  glory*'  m  aaalogom  to 
"  Christ'B  glory  "  (2  Cor.  riii.  S8,  or  2  Cor.  iiL 
IS).  It  may  also  mean  0<Ht$  hmvenly  gimnf 
(Bom.  T.  S,  and  2  ThMi.  iL  14).  Meyer  and 
others  render  it  "  (Ha  prm§e  which  eamm  fnm 
God**  which  is  contrary  to  St  Paul's  nse  of 
the  phrase.  Indeed  St  John  is  the  only 
writer  in  the  New  Testament  who  ftimishes 
any  analogy  for  this  rendering  (John  ziL 
43). 

>  The  A.  y .  here  is  a  mistranslation.  Cf. 
Acts  xTii.  SO,  and  the  note  on  St  Paul's 
speech  at  Lystn^  p.  172,  n.  2. 

*  The  first  wish  of  a  translator  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  woold  be  to  retain  the  same 
English  root  in  all  the  words  employed 
as  translations  of  the  rarious  deriratiTes 
of  dUaioc,  ris.  duuuooinnf,  ducauAv,  dtMiofiOf 
iucaiijaic,  StKoiuc,  and  ducaioKpioia,  But  this  is 
impossible,  becaose  no  English  root  of  the 
same  meaning  has  these  derivatiTes ;  for  exam- 
ple, taking  righteom  to  represent  iUaioc,  we 
have  righteouanett  for  duuuoaOini,  but  no  rerb 
from  the  same  root  equivalent  to  duuuovv. 
Again,  taking  jtitt  for  dUawc,  we  haye  justify 
for  diKotovv,  but  no  term  for  ducaiooirvii,  whkh 
is  by  no  means  equiyalent  to  juttice,  nor  eren 


to  juttnM,  in  many  passages  where  it  occark 
The  only  course  which  can  be  adopted,  diers- 
fore,  is  to  take  that  root  in  each  case  which 
seems  best  to  suit  the  context,  and  bring  oat 
the  connection  of  the  aigument 

'  The  original  is  not  ftilly  represented  by 
the  A.  y.  It  means  "  him  whose  essendsl 
characteristic  is  fiuth,"  **  the  child  of  fiuth." 
Compare  Gal.  ill.  7,  and  Gal.  iii.  9.  The  word 
"Jesus"  is  omitted  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  is  introduced  in  oUiers  with  Tariatiom, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  originally  an  in- 
terpolation.   It  is  omitted  by  Tischendort 

*  The  Greek  has  the  article  before  the 
word  for  "  boasting." 

*  The  aorist  seems  nsed  here  (as  often)  m 
a  perfoct  sense.  See  note  on  2  Cor.  Til  2, 
and  on  Bom.  V.  5. 

*  We  have  adopted  the  reading  "for" 
instead  of  "  therefore,"  because  the  authority 
of  MSS.  and  Fathers  is  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  two  readings,  and  it  suits  the  con- 
text better  to  make  this  clause  a  proposidon 
supporting  the  preceding,  and  defonded  by 
the  following,  than  |o  make  it  the  conclusion 
from  the  preceding  arguments. 

^  See  note  on  yerse  21. 
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^Ijjgeof         What,  then/  can  we  say  that  our  father  Abraham  gained  by '     1 
fl^"!  n^iT*   ^^  fleshly  ordinance  ?    For  if  Abraham  was  justified  by  works,    2 

eirctundBioD) 

a^ddon    ^^  ^^  ^  ground  of  boasting.    But  he  has  no  ground  of  boast- 
biuStooSd^  ing  with  God ;  for  what  says  the  Scripture  ?  ''  Abraham  bato     8 

promiMtfore- 

SriLXiwth,  feilfr  in  (Sob,  anb  it  km  rtchoneb  wxta  bim  &r  xwhitaM- 

ObrUdans  be-  „,  o  -vg 

S^thS/Sthl  ^^^*        ^^^»  ^  *  °""^  ®^"^  ^  P^y  ^y  ^^^  work,  it  is  not    4 
SSdr^Sr**    *'  xnhoxuib  ia  bim  "  as  a  favor,  but  it  is  paid  him  as  a  debt ; 
Jei«<rfaie     but  if  he  earns  nothing  by  his  work,  but  puts  faith  in  Him  who     6 
justifies*  the  ungodly,  then  his  faith  is  ^'  rtflumtb  lo  j^im  for  rigj^jeottS- 
tUBd/'     III  like  manner  David  also  tells  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to     6 
whom  Gk)d  reckoneth  righteousness,  not  by  works,  but  by  another  way,' 

saying,  *'  §lesaeb  Hxt  %g  fa|^0se  iniqtdtijes  ntt  ioxQibm,  anb  klgmt    7 
gins  art  tabtxtb.    ^les&eb  is  %  man  againdl  brj^om  %  ^orb  sj^all    8 

noi  rtthon  sin/'*    Is  this  blessing, then, for  the  circumcised  alone?  or     9 
does  it  not  belong  also  to  the  uncircumcised  ?  for  we  say,  *^  j^is  jfeitj^ 

teas  rjerkmub  ia  ^braj^am  for  rigj^fttonsntss/'^   How,  then,  was  it  lo 

reckoned  to  him  ?  when  he  was  circumcised,  or  uncircumcised  ?    Not  in 
circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision.    And  he  received  circumcision  as  an  11 
outward  sign^  of  inward  things,  a  seal  to  attest  the  righteousness  which 
belonged  to  his  Faith  while  he  was  yet  uncircumcised.    That  so  he  might 
be  father  of  all  the  faithful  who  are  uncircumcised,  that  the  righteousness 
[of  Faith]  might  be  reckoned  to  them  also ;  —  and  father  of  circumcision  12 
to  those*  who  are  not  circumcised  only  in  the  flesh,  but  who  also  tread  in 
the  steps  of  that  Faith  which  our  father  Abraham  had  while  yet  uncir- 
cumcised. 
For  the  promise  ^  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  that  he  should  inherit  the  18 

^  The  "  therefore"  here  i§  rery  perpleziiig,  *  Gen.  xy.  6  (LXX.). 

■•  the  argament  seems  to  require  "  for."    Nor  *  See  note  on  iii.  26. 

is  the  diffleolty  remored  hj  saying  dogmatic  *  See  again  note  on  iiL  21. 

cally  that  this  passage  is  "  not  a  proof  bnt  a  *  Ps.  xzxii.  1,  2  (LXX.). 

eonseqoence  "  of  the  preceding.    For  it  is  on-  ^  Gen.  xy.  6  (LXX.),  repeated, 

questionably  giYen  by  St.  Paul  as  iL  proof  that  *  The  foil  meaning  of  $ign  is  oa  ovtward 

the  law  is  consistent  with  his  doctrine  of  foith.  tign  of  things  taueen. 
The  "  therefore  "  is  probably  repeated  fix>m  *  Viz.,  the  foithfol  of  Jewish  birth, 

the  preceding  ''therefore,"  jnst  as  *'for"  is  ^  **  The  land  which  thou  teed,  to  thee  will  I 

repeated  in  y.  7.  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever,"  Gen.  xiii.  15. 

*  Literally,  gained  in  the  wag  <f  the  Jlesh,  8t  Paul  (according  to  his  frequent  practice  im 

The  order  of  the  Greek  forbids  us  to  join  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament)  allegoriies 

*'  after  the  fiesh  "  with  "  fother/'  as  in  A.  V.  this  promise.     So  that,  as  Abraham  is  (al- 
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14  world  came  not  by  the  Law,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  Faith.    For,  if  this 

inheritance  belong  to  the  children  of  the  Law,  Faith  is  made  of  no  accounti 

15  and  the  promise  is  brought  to  nought;  because  the  Law  brings  [not 
blessings  but]  punishment^  (for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no 

16  law-breaking).  Therefore  the  inheritance  belongs  to  Faith,  that  it  might 
be  a  free  gift ;  that  so  the  promise '  [not  being  capable  of  forfeiture] 
might  stand  firm  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  not  to  his  children  of  the 
Law  alone,  but  to  the  children  of  his  Faith ;  for  he  is  the  Father  of  us  all 

17  [both  Jews  and  Gentiles]  (as  it  is  written,  ^*  J  Jgiabt  VXS^t  Hljtt  H^t 
fai^tr  of  mans  nations '') '  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  who  saw  his  fSuth, 
CTen  God  who  makes  the  dead  to  liye,  and  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as 

18  though  they  were.  For  Abraham  had  faith  in  hope  beyond  hope,  that  he 
might  become  t^t  fatj^Jtr  of  mang  nafions  ;*  as  it  was  said  unto  him, 

''  S^ooK  tobsrartr  j^jeafrm,  anir  tell  ilgt  stars  if  tj^on  ht  nhlt  ia  mtmfrex 

19  m^tm ;  tbtn  so  SJ^all  t^  Steb  bt/'*  And  havmg  no  feebleness  in  his 
faith,  he  regarded  not  his  own  body  which  was  already  dead  (being  about 

20  a  hundred  years  old),  nor  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb;  at  the 
promise  of  God  (I  say)  he  doubted  not  faithlessly,  but  ^  was  filled  with 

21  the  strength  of  Faith,  and  gave  glory  to  God ;  being  fully  persuaded  that 

22  what  He  has  promised,  He  is  able  also  to  perform.     Therefore  *^  JpB 

28  faitj^  ioas  rethontlr  to  |im  for  rijfj^fttonsniss/'   But  these  words  were 

24  not  written  for  his  sake  only,  but  for  our  sakes  likewise ;  for  it  will  be 
*'  XttkOTUii  for  rig^ieonsmSS  "  to  us  also,  who  have  faith  in  Him  that 

legoiically  Tiewed)  the  type  of  Christiaii  ftith,  *  Gen.  xr.  5  (LXX.).    In  loch  qiiotatioQ% 

he  is  also  the  heir  of  the  world,  whereof  tbe  a  few  words  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  whok 

soTcreigntjr  belongs  to  his  spiritnal  children,  passage  to  Jewish  readers;  therefore,  to  make 

hj  yirtae  of  their  anion  with  their  Diyine  them  intelligible  to  modem  readers,  it  is  some 

Head.  times  necessary  to  gire  the  context.    It  shonid 

1  Literally,  vmOh ;  i.  e.  the  wrath  of  Qod  be  obsenred  that  this  qootation  akme  is  soA- 

pnnishing  the  transgressions  of  the  Law.  dent  to  proTe  that  the  majority  of  those  to 

*  This  passage  throws  light  on  6aL  ilL  IS  whom  St.  Paul  was  writing  were  &miliar  with 
and  20.  It  shonid  be  obsenred  that  St.  Panl  the  Septnagint  yersion;  for  to  none  others 
restricts  "  the  $eed  of  Abraham"  to  the  mherit-  conld  snch  a  cnrtaUed  citation  be  intelligible. 
on  o/hiB  faith;  and  to  aUthii$eed  (hededares)  The  hypothesis  that  the  Roman  Christians  had 
the  promiae  mutt  itand  firm,  originally  been  Jewish  proadytet,<^  Gentile 

*  Gen.  xrii.  5  (LXX.).  It  is  impossible  birth,  satisfies  this  condition.  See  die  intio- 
to  represent  in  the  English  the  ftiU  force  of  dnctory  remarks  to  this  epistle. 

the  Greek,  when  the  same  word  means  natkmi  *  Literally,   A0  wa$   imttrmgtkmtd   (L  Ob, 

and  OentiUi,  atrmg^med  wwardly)  bjfftntk. 


*  Gen.  xriL  5.    See  the  prerions  note. 
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raised  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus ;  who  was  given  up  to  death  for  our  26 

transgressions,  and  raised  again  to  life  for  our  justification.^ 

Throng  ftdth      Therefore,  being  justified  by  Faith,  we  have  peace  with  f.l 

ohristuns  m  Qoi.  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  also  we    S 

JosUfied:  and  '  o  70 

2;yj|32fe*°  ^^^®  received  entrance  into  this  grace'  wherein  we  stand; 


•uifoilnn,       and  we  exult  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  €k>d.    And  not  only  so,    t 
Id^im!^^    but  we  exult  also  in  our  sufferings ;  for  we  know  that  by  suf- 
S^i!lLSrifl^    fering  is  wrought  steadfastness,  and  steadfiEistness  is  the  proof    4 
tbeoivFor^j  of  sounduoss,  and  proof  gives  rise  to  hope;  and  our  hope     6 
^ultT^^     cannot  shame  us  in  the  day  of  trial ;  because  the  love  of  Ood 
too^'^uid    is  shed  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  been  * 
&rirt.  Aw^    given  unto  us.    For  while  we  were  yet  helpless  [in  our  sins],    • 
*"**^^       Ohrist  at  the  appointed  time  died  for  sinners.    Now  hardly    7 
for  a  righteous  man  will  any  be  found  to  die  (although  some,  perchance, 
would  even  endure  death  for  the  good),  but  God  gives  proof  of  His  own     8 
love  to  us,  because,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.    Much    9 
more,  now  that  we  have  been  justified  in  His  blood,^  shall  we  be  saved 
through  Him  from  the  wrath*  to  come.    For  if,  when  we  were  His  10 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  Qod  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more, 
being  already  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  sharing  in*  His  life. 
Nor  is  this  our  hope  only  for  the  time  to  come ;  but  also  [in  our  present  11 
pufferings]  we  exult  in  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by  whom  we 
have  now  received  reconciliation  with  Qoi. 
HiiSSJwB^     •  Th^s>  therefore,  is  like  the  case  ^  when,  through  one  man  It 

^  u  e.  duit  we  might  hare  an  eyer-liTing  otber  (in  the  9th  Terse)  "hamngbeenjmtt(/ud,'* 

SftTionr  as  the  otject  of  our  fidth,  and  might  and  an  aorist  Terb  (11th  verse)  "  we  have  iv- 

through  that  fiuth  be  united  with  Him,  and  eeived,'*  and  to  consent  to  the  junction  of  both 

jMurtidLe  of  His  life,  and  thus  be  Justified,  or  ao-  these  aorists  with  "  now,"  a  junction  which  is 

counted  righteous,  and  (for  St.  Paul  does  not,  conclnsire  as  to  its  perfect  use. 
like  later  theologians,  separate  these  ideas)  ^  JuM\/iedin  Hie  bloody  I  e.  by  partidpatiom 

have  the  seed  of  all  true  moral  life  implanted  in  Hiebhod;  thatis,  being  made  partaken  of  Hie 

in  uj.    Compare  t.  10.  cboU.     Compare  Rom.  tI.  8-8 ;  also  Gal.  ii 

>  ''By  feith"  is  omitted  in  the  best  M8S.  SO. 

*  Olshausen  translates  "was  given   unto  *  The  original  has  thearticle  before  "wrath." 

as,"  viz.  on  the  day  of  Pentecost     But  we  *  This  "  in "  should  be  distinguished  from 

have  elsewhere  shown  the  mistake  of  those  who  the  preceding  "  by." 

win  never  allow  St  Paul  to  use  the  aorist  in  a  ^  Much  difficulty  has  been  caused  to  inter- 
perfect  sense.  See  note  on  9  Cor.  vii.  2.  Dr.  preters  here  by  the  "  ae  "  (which  introduces  the 
Alford^  who  objects  to  translate  one  aorist  par-  first  member  of  the  parallel)  having  no  answe^ 
tidple  (in  the  5th  verse)  **  having  been  given"  is  ing  **eo"  (nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it)  to 
obliged  himself  inconsistently  to  translate  an-  introduce  the  second.    The  best  view  of  thej 
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[Adam],  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  sin  death ;  and  so  ton 
13  death  spread  to  all  mankind,  because  all  committed  sin.    For  ""^f]^^ 


represeutatiTt 
ofall 


before  the  Law  was  given  [by  Moses],  there  was  sin  in  the  fort^o^mjuL 

tton.    The 

world ;  but  sin  is  not  reckoned  against  the  sinner,  when  there  J^^^^ 

14  is  no  law  [forbidding  it]  ;  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Jldcn^jS**"" 
Adam  till  Moses,  even  over  those  whose  sin  [not  being  the  mi^^befeu 
breach  of  law]  did  not  resemble  the  sin  of  Adam.    Now,  SSSwi^^ 

15  Adam  is  an  image  of  Him  that  was  to  come.    But  far  greater  th^tS^^. 

^  of  splritaal 

is  the  gift  than  was  the  transgression ;  for  if  by  the  sin  of  the  ^ggj'*^ 
one  man  [Adam]  death  came  upon  the  many,^  much  more  in  ^w^^a^ 
the  grace  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  has  the  freeness  of  of  lu  to  that 

16  God's*  bounty  overflowed  unto  the  many.  Moreover,  the  boon  JSSd^5* 
[of  (Jod]  exceeds  the  fruit*  of  Adam's  sin;  for  the  doom  "*^ 
came,  out  of  one  offence,  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  but  the  gift 

17  comes,  out  of  many  offences,  a  sentence  of  acquittal.  For  if  the  reign 
of  death  was  established  by  the  one  man  [Adam],  through  the  sin  of 
him  alone ;  far  more  shall  the  reign  of  life  be  established  in  those  who 
receive  the  overflowing  fiilness  of  the  free  gift  of  righteousness  by  the 

f  g  one  man  Jesus  Christ.    Therefore,  as  the  fruit  of  one  offence  reached  to 

all  men,  and  brought  upon  them  condemnation  [the  source  of  death]  ; 

so  likewise  the  fruit  of  one  acquittal  shall  reach  ^  to  all,  and  shall  bring 
19  justification,  the  source  *  of  life.    For  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one, 

the  many  were  made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  the  many 
ao  shall  be  made  righteous.    And  the  Law  was  added,  that  sin  might 

abound;*  but  where  sin  abounded,  the  gift  of  grace  has  overflowed 

pasMge  b  to  oonsider  "as "  as  used  elliptically  *  We  take  dccai^  here  in  tbe  laiBe  tenae 

for  [(Ae  cam  u]  om  wkat  fiUewB;  in  which  aenae      aa  in  rerae  16,  becanae,  first,  it  is  difficnlt  to 


it  is  used  Biatt  xxt.  14,  where  it  is  similarly  suppose  the  same  word  used  in  the  Terj  i 

without  any  answering  "  so."     Another  view  passage  in  two  soch  different  meanings  aa  Rectt 

is  to  suppose  the  regnlar  constmction  lost  sight  Jaetum,  and  Decrttum  almbilorwm  (whidi  Wabi 

of  in  the  rapidity  of  dictation :  the  second '  and  most  of  the  commentators  8iq>poae  it  to 

member  of  the  parallel  being  yirtoallj  supplied  be).     And,  secondly,  because  otherwiae  it  ia 

in  verses  15  to  20.  necessary  to  take  "one  "  difoently  in  two  p«r- 


1  Not "  many  "  ( A.y.),  but  the  many,  nearly      allel  phrases  (masculine  in  the  one,  and 
equivalent  to  all,  in  the  other),  which  is  unnatural. 

^  We  take  grace  and  gift  together.    Com-  *  literally,  appataimng  to  UJk, 

pare  the  same  expression  below,  in  verse  17 ;  *  A  l^t  Is  thrown  on  this  very  diAcol^ 

literally,  the  free  gift  and  the  boon  of  God,  an      ezpression  by  viL  Id ;  see  note  on  that  vena 
hendiadys  for  the  freeneee  of  God's  bountg, 

*  Literally,  the  boon  ienoiae  [thai  widck  woe] 
wrought  bg  one  man  who  sinned. 
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beyond  [the  outbreak  of  Bin]  ;  that  as  sin  has  reigned  in  death,  so  grace  21 
might  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life  eternal,  by  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

ittoaMif-oon-      What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we^  persist  in  sin  that  the  vi.l 
^rversion  of   gift  of  graco  may  be  more  abundant  ?    (Jod  forbid !    We  who     2 
JfSlt we***"  have  died*  to  sin,  how  can  we  any  longer  live  in  sin  ?  or  have 
uishii^^l^  you  forgotten  that  all  of  us,  when  we  were  baptized  into  fel-     8 

to  caU  forth        -^  ©  '  '' 

buSnof  **^'  lowship  with  Christ  Jesus,  were  baptized  into  fellowship  with 
fo^roiStaS'    His  death?    With  Him,  therefore,  we  were  buried  by  the     4 

life  (which  it 

the  grace)       baptism  wherein  we  shared  BQs  death  fwhen  we  sank  beneath 

oannot  co-  *^  *• 

SiritSff*       the  waters]  ;•  that  even  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  likewise  might  walk  in 
newness  of  life.    For  if  we  have  been  grafted^  into  the  likeness  of  His     6 
death,  so  shall  we  also  share  His  resurrection.    For  we  know  that  our     6 
old  man  was  crucified*  with  Christ,  that  the  sinful  body  [of  the  old 
man]  *  might  be  destroyed,  that  we  might  no  longer  be  the  slaves  of  sin  ; 
(for  he  that  is  dead  is  justified^  firom  sin).    Now,  if  we  have  shared  the  7, 8 
ieath  of  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  share  His  life ;  knowing     9 
^hat  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  can  die  no  more ;  death  has  no 
nore  dominion  over  Him.    For  He  died  once,  and  once  only,  unto  sin  ;   10 
>ut  He  lives  [forever]  unto  God.    Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  n 
ye  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  living  unto  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus.'    Let  not  12 

^  This  was  probably  an  objection  made  bj  is  fnllj  expressed  in  CoL  iL  12.    Tlus  passage 

Judaizing  disputants  (as  it  has  been  made  by  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  borne  in 

their  successors  in  oUier  ages  of  the  Church)  mind  that  the  primitiTe  baptism  was  bj  im- 

against  St  Paul's  doctrine.    Thej  argued  that  mersion.    8eep.3S4. 

if  (as  he  said)  the  sin  of  man  called  forth  so  *  Literally,  have  become  partakers  of  a  vital 

glorious  an  exhibition  of  the  pardoning  grace  utdon  [as  that  of  a  graft  with  the  tree  into 

of  God,  the  necessary  conclusion  must  be,  that  which  it  is  grafted]  0/  the  representation  of  hie 

the  more  men  sinned  the  more  Qod  was  gloria  death  [in  baptism].    The  meaning  appears  to 

fied.      Compare  iii.  7-8,  and  rerse  15  below,  to  be,  (T  tee  have  shared  the  reality  of  his  death. 

We  iLnow,  also,  that  this  inference  was  actually  whereof  we  have  undergone  the  likeness. 
deduced  by  the  Antinomian  party  at  CorinUi  *  Obserye  the  mis-translation  in  the  A.Y. 

(see  p.  392),  and  therefore  it  was  the  more  "  is  crucified," 
necessary  for  St  Paul  to  refute  it  •  With"body  of  sin"  compare  "body  of 

^  The  A.  y.  **are  dead"  does  not  presenre  flesh,"  Col.  u.  11. 
the  reference  in  the  original  to  a  past  transac-  ^  Is  justified^  meaning  that  if  a  criminal 

tion.      We  might  here  keep  the  aorist  to  its  chaige  is  brought  against  a  man  who  died  be- 

elassical  use,  by  translating  (as  in  our  former  fore  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  he  must  be 

edition)  who  died  to  sin  [when  we  became  foUoW'  acquitted,  since  he  could  not  haye  committed 

ers  of  Chr{gt\ ;  but  this  rendering  is  less  simple  the  act  charged  against  him. 
and  natural  than  the  other.  *  The  best  MSS.  omit '  our  Lord."  j 

•  This  clause,  which  is  here  left  elliptical.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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.    sin  therefore  reign  in  your  dyi^g  body,  causing  you  to  obey  its  lusts ; 
18  nor  give  up  your  members  to  sin,  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness ;  but 

give  yourselves  to  Gk)d,  as  being  restored  to  life  from  the  dead,  and  your 
14  members  to  His  service  as  instruments  of  righteousness ;  for  sin  shall 

not  have  the  mastery  over  you,  since  you  are  not  under  the  Law,^  but 

under  grace. 
16      What  then  ?  shall  we  sin'  because  we  are  not  under  the  JJ^ff^Uiom 

16  Law,  but  under  grace  ?  Gk)d  forbid  I  Saiow  ye  not  that  He  S^d^i^ 
to  whose  service  you  give  yourselves  is  your  real  master,  SJ'^g^^ 
whether  sin,  whose  end  is  death,  or  obedience,  whose  end  is  l^S'^^^^Sh^ 

17  righteousness?    But  Gk>d  be  thanked  that  you,  who  were  once  Mry  f^^ o# 

®  ''       '  the  spirltiwl 

the  slaves  of  sin,  obeyed  from  your  hearts  the   teaching  ^[h^uS!?' 

18  whereby  you  were  moulded  anew  ;'  and  when  you  were  freed  IS^um 

•Utm  of  ttm 

from  flie  slavery  of  sm,  you  became  the  bondsmen  of  righteous-  ^^^J^ 


10  ness.     (I  speak  the  language  of  common  life,  to  show  the  S!?l^ 

they  arft  tttll 

weakness  of  your  fleshly  nature^  [which  must  be  in  bondage  "^^^J!^ 
either  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other].)  For  as  once  you  gave  up  ^i^]!^ the 
the  members  of  your  body  for  slaves  of  uncleanness  and  licen-  rmuTSaiB. 
tiousness,  to  work  flie  deeds  of  license ;  so  now  must  you  give  them  up 

20  for  slaves  of  righteousness  to  work  the  deeds  ot  holiness.  For  when  you 
were  the  slaves  of  sin,  you  were  free  from  the  service  of  righteousness. 

21  What  fruit,  then,  had  you  *  in  those  times,  from  the  deeds  whereof  you 

22  &re  now  ashamed  ?  yea,  the  end  of  them  is  death.  But  now,  being  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  enslaved  to  the  service  of  Ood,  your  fruit  is 

28  growth  in  holiness,*  and  its  end  is  life  etemaL  For  the  wage  of  sin  is 
death  ;  but  the  gift  of  Gkxl  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and 
Master.^ 

1  Tobe  "  onder  the  law/'  in  St.  Fiuil'i  kii-  •  It  has  been  aUaged  that  ''frttit"  (in  N.  T.| 

gnage,  meant  to  aroid  tin  (hmi  Iber  of  penal-  ahraTtmeant^aeCiiDiit;  thefrnitofaman  oo*- 

tiet  attached  to  tin  b]r  the  law.    Thitprindple  tidflradatatree;"andthatitneTermeattt**tlM 

of  fear  it  not  t^ng  enough  to  keep  men  in  firnit  of  hit  actiont."    Bat  in  fact  the  metaphor 

thepath  of  dotj.    Union  with  Chritt  can  alone  it  nted  both  wayt :  tometimet  a  man  it  eonsid- 

gire  man  the  mattery  orer  tin.  ered  at  producing  flrnit ;  tometimet  at  gaAaimg 

'  See  note  on  flrtt  Terte  of  thit  chapter.  or  ataring  fhdt.     In  the  former  cate  "  bear 

*  Literallj, /A0  mould  of  Uackmg  into  wMck  fhiit,"in  the  latter^'hare  firait^^'it  appropri- 
you  were  transmitted.  The  metaphor  it  from  the  atelj  nted.  Ck>mpare  Bom.  L  IS,  ai»d  alao 
eatting  of  metalt.  Bom.  xr.  SS;  FhiL  i  28;  2  Tim.  it  6. 

*  There  it  a  ttriking  retemUance  between  *  Literally,  the  fruit  which  you  potoeu  tenth 
this  patsage  and  the  wordt  of  Soeratet  recorded  to  produce  holineu.  In  other  wordt,  tAc  rswonl 
by  Xenophon  Mem,  I.  5.     For  the  apologetic  ofaermng  God  is  growth  in  hoUness, 

phrase  here,  compare  Bom.  iii  5  and  OaL  iii.  15.  ^  We  mntt  S^tiz  J&^ST'vI)!^^!^^*''^ 
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AsaboTVMid,       [I  say  that  you  are  not  under  the  Law] ;  or '  are  you  igno-     1 
iM^iibi  ""^*>  brethren  (for  I  speak  to  those  who  know  the  Law),  that 
taTSJid^    the  dommion  of  the  Law  over  men  lasts  only  during  their  life  ? 

earthly  natiiro 

towhfehthey  thus  the  married  woman  is  bound  by  the  Law  to  her  husband     2 

bare  dfed  bj  " 

^iSSf^Sm  ^^®  ^®  ^^^^>  ^^*  ^  ^^^  husband  be  dead,  the  law  which 
admitted  to  a   bouud  her  to  him  has  lost  its  hold  upon  her ;  so  that  while  her 

better  epirit- 

Sd^^SiSS^^  husband  is  living,  if  she  be  joined  to  another  man,  she  will  be 
^•?tb2?^  counted  an  adulteress ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  die  is  free 

iHoB  of  wbioii 

fo^^^^  tiM    ^^  ^^  IaWj  bo  as  to  be  no  adulteress,  although  joined  to 
S^ti£^^  another  man.    Wherefore  you  also,  my  brethren,  were  made    4 


dead  to  the  Law  by  [union  with]  the  body  of  Ohrist ;  that 
you  might  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead ;  that  we  might  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in 
the  flesh,  the  sinful  passions  occasioned  by  the  Law  wrought  in  our  mem- 
bers, leading  us  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  that  we  have 
died  [with  Christ]'  the  Law  wherein  we  were  formerly  held  iSftst  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  us :  so  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  old  bondage  of  the 
letter,  but  in  the  new  service  of  the  spirit. 

hSS^^S^       ^^&t  shall  we  say  then  ?  that  the  Lawis  Sm?    That  be  far 
oeeaeionof      tvom  US !    But  thou  I  should  uot  havc  known  what  sin  was, 

tin.    For  ' 


eeptoi^il^]^   except  through  the  Law ;  thus  I  should  not  have  known  the 
t\^SS^T  sin  of  coveting,  unless  the  Law  had  said  9)bim  nhvdi  not 

duty,  the  rine  •  O  O 

md^te    tabd.     But  when  sin  had  gained  by  the  commandment  a 


here.     Sin  was  our  maHer  (tcnm  16,  17)  t  it  It  both  Ijpifled  and  realiied  wlien  he  it 

Christ  it  now  our  master.  buried  beneath  the  bqititmal  waten.     Bat  no 

1  (V  are  yMft^noroiitf  the  or  (which  it  omit*  sooner  it  he  thot  dead  with  Chritt  than  he 

ted  in  A.y.)  referring  to  what  hat  gone  be-  riteawithffim;  he  it  made  partaker  of  Cliritt't 

irae,  and  implying^  ifymde^what  Iham  tottf,  retmrection ;  he  it  united  to  Chritt't  body ;  he 

)fociaia(t<ie£7iioraitf^,&e.;or,inotherwordt,  liTet  in  Chritt,  and  to  Chritt;  he  it  no  longer 

y(mmu$tadaiowkdgewhatI$aif,m'be  ignoroHt  '^  hi  the  fleth,"  but "  in  the  tpirit" 
of,  kc    The  reference  here  it  to  the  attertion  *  The  beat  MSS.  hare  the  participle  in  the 

in  Terset  14  and  15  of  the  preceding  chapter,  nom.  ploraL    It  it  oppoted  to  **  when  we  were 

that  Chrittiant  "are  not  under  the  law."    For  in  the  fleth,"  of  the  preceding  Terse.     To 

the  argoment  of  the  present  pattage,  tee  the  make  it  clear,  thit  rerte  thoold  have  a  comma 

maiginai  tnmmaiy.     St  Panl't  Tiew  of  the  after  the  Greek  participle.    At  to  the  tente  in 

Christian  life,  thionghont  the  dxth,  terenth,  which  Chrittiant  are  "  dead,"  tee  the  preoed- 

tnd  eighth  chi^tert,  it  that  it  contittt  of  a  ing  note. 

death  and  a  retnrrection ;  the  new-made  Chrit-  *  Exod.  xz.  17  (LXX.).    Thit  Olnstration 

tian  dies  to  tin,  to  the  world,  to  the  fleth,  and  appeart  conclntire  againtt  the  Tiew  of  Erat- 

to  the  Law ;  thit  death  he  nndeigoet  at  hit  mut  and  othert  who  understood  the  following 

first  entrance  into  communion  with  Christ,  and  statement  {"without  the  Law,  tin  U  dead")  to 
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..    vantage-ffTound  [against  me],  it  wrought  in  me  all  mamier  of  icnoi 

▼n.  o    o  u   o  J'  o  now  don* In 

9  coveting  (for  where  there  is  no  law,  sin  is  dead).     And  I  J£j£^2LJ?^ 
felt  ^  that  I  was  alive  before,  when  I  knew  no  law ;  but  when  v^?^^Smk 

nmtnre  of  tbo 

10  the  commandment  came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died ;  and  the  S%l^J°^. 

7  7  7  ftiMUtheerO 

very  commandment  whose  end  is  life  was  found  to  me  the  iJ^tfSte^ 
1  cause  of  death ;  for  sin,  when  it  had  gained  a  vantage-ground  damm!^^ 
by  the  commandment,  deceived  me  to  my  fall,  and  slew  me  Jao^f^T 

whlah'tlM 


by '  the  sentence  of  the  Law. 


vopartt 
itrivmp] 


Wherefore  the  Law  indeed  is  holy,  and  its  commandments  ^^i^^ 


12 

18  are  holy  and  just  and  good.    Do  I  say,  then,  that  Qood  became  K  u^^^uL 
to  me  Death?'    Far  be  that  from  me  I    But  I  say  that  sin  mMitnhkn. 
wrought  this ;  that  so  it  might  be  made  manifest  as  sin,  in  £e  fei^^'*''^ 
working  Death  to  me  through  [the  knowledge  of]  Gkx>d ;  that  mim  mSSm 
sin  might  become  beyond  measure^  sinful,  by  the  command-  ^!^S^ 


MTtlllj 


ment. 


14      For  we  know  that  the  Law  is  spiritual  ;*  but  for  me,  I  am  carnal,*  a 


mean  that  the  Law  irritates  and  profoket  sin 
into  action^  on  the  principle  of  "  nitimnr  in 
Tetitam."  For  the  Inst  of  ooncnpiscenoe  la 
quite  as  active  in  an  ig:norant  Heathen  as  In 
an  instmcted  Pharisee. 

1  For  this  meaning  of  "liTe"  fre  1  These. 
iii.8. 

^  Literally,  by  the  oommandmaU ;  which  de- 
nounced death  against  its  Tiolators.  See  note 
on  I  Cor.  XT.  56. 

'  Literally,  i$  it  become  f  eqniyalent  to  do  I 
mzy  thai  it  became  f  If  with  sereral  good  MSS. 
we  replace  the  perfect  hy  the  aorist,  the  diffi- 
culty is  remoTed.  We  must  supply  "  heeome 
death  **  again  after  "  sin." 

*  This  explains  Rom.  r.  20.  In  hoth  pas- 
sages, St.  Paul  states  the  object  of  the  law 
to  be  to  lay  down,  as  it  were,  a  boundary  line 
which  should  mark  the  limits  of  right  and 
wrong;  so  that  sin,  by  transgressing  this  line, 
might  manifest  its  real  nature,  and  be  distinctly 
recognized  for  what  it  is.  The  Law  was  not 
giren  to  provoke  man  to  sin  (as  some  hare 
understood,  Bom.  r.  20),  but  to  stimulate 
the  conscience  into  activity. 

^  It  may  be  asked,  how  this  is  consistent 
with  many  passages  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  a  carnal  ordinance,  and  opposes  it 
as  letter  to  spirit  f    The  answer  is,  that  here  he 


•peaks  of  the  Law  under  its  moral  aspect,  m 
if  plain  from  the  whole  context. 

*  Scarcely  any  thing  in  this  Epistle  has 
caused  more  controversy  than  the  qneatioii 
whether  St.  Paul,  in  the  following  descriptkm 
of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  wherein  the  flesh  gains  the  victory, 
meant  to  describe  his  own  actual  state.  The 
best  answer  to  this  question  is  a  oompariaoa 
between  vi.  17  and  20  (where  he  tells  the  Bo- 
man  Christians  that  they  are  no  Umger  the  daoMt 
of  sen),  vii.  14  (where  he  says  lam  oaxnai^  « 
dove  ooid  into  the  eapiivHy  of  sin),  and  viiL  4 
(where  he  includes  himself  among  thoee  wko 
live  not  the  life  of  the  JU$h,  but  the  tifi  ^  tU 
spirit,  i.  e.  who  are  not  cabkal).  It  is  surely 
dear  that  these  descriptions  cannot  be 
to  belong  to  the  same  person  at  the  earn 
The  best  commentary  on  the  whole  passage  ( viL 
7  to  viii.  18)  is  to  be  found  in  the  cond«iaod 
expression  of  the  same  truths  contained  in  GmL 
V.  16-lS :  Walk  in  the  tpiritj  and  tb  bhaix 

NOT  FULFIL  THB  DB8IBB  OF  THB  FLB8H  ;  ^ 

the  desire  of  the  flesh  fights  against  the  ^nrit, 
and  the  desire  of  the  spirit  fights  against  the 
fiesh  ;  and  this  variance  between  thefiesh  and  the 
spirit  wovid  hinder  yon  from  doing  thai  wkiehgomt 
wUl  prefers;  b^  if  yon  be  led  byAs  spir^ym 
are  not  under  the  Law. 
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Blave  sold  into  the  captivity  of  sin.    What  I  do,  I  acknowledge  not ;  for  I  lb 
do  not  what  I  would,  but  what  I  hate.    But  if  my  will  is  against  my  16 
deeds,  I  thereby  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Law.    And  now  it  is  17 
no  more  I  myself  who  do  the  evil,  but  it  is  the  sin  which  dwells  in  me. 
For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  good  abides  not ;  for  to  will  18 
is  present  with  me,  but  to  do  the  right  is  absent ;  the  good  that  I  would,  19 
I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.    Now  if  my  own'  20 
will  is  against  my  deeds,  it  is  no  more  I  myself  who  do  them,  but  the  sin 
which  dwells  in  me.    I  find,  then,  this  law,  that  fliough  my  will  is  to  do  21 
good,  yet  evil  is  present  witii  me ;  for  I  consent  gladly  to  the  law  of  (}od  22 
in  my  inner  man ;  but  I  behold  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  28 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  making  me  captive  to  the  law  of  sin 
.  which  is  in  my  members.    0  wretched  man  that  I  am  t  who  shall  deliver  24 
me  from  tiiis  body  of  deatii  ? 

I  thank  Ck>d  [that  He  has  now  delivered  me]  throu^  Jesus  Ohrist  our  26 
Lord. 

So,  then,  in  myself,*  ttiou^  I  am  sutgect  in  my  mind  to  the  law  of  God, 
yet  in  my  flesh  I  am  subject  to  the  law  of  sin. 


1  The  "I"  in  1  will  is  emphatic. 

•  AifTdc  iy^,I  m  myadf,  i  e.  withoat  the 
hdp  of  God.  This  expression  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  passage.  St.  Paul,  flrom  Terse  14 
to  Terse  24,  has  been  speaking  of  himself  as 
he  was  m  hmael/,  L  e.  in  his  natural  state  of 
helplessness,  with  a  conscience  enlightened, 
bnt  a  will  enslaved ;  the  better  self  struggling 
Tainly  against  the  worse.  Everyman  mnst 
continue  in  this  state,  unless  he  be  redeemed 
ftom  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Christians  are 
(so  far  as  God  is  concerned)  redeemed  already 
fh>m  this  state ;  but  in  themsdves,  and  so  far  as 
they  live  to  themseWee,  they  are  still  in  bond- 
age. The  redemption  which  they  {potentiaUtf, 
if  not  actmUy)  possess  is  the  subject  of  the 
8th  chapter.  Leighton  (though  his  view  of 
the  whole  passage  would  not  haye  entirely 
isoincided  with  that  giyen  above)  most  beanti- 
fhlly  expresses  the  contrast  between  these  two 
states  (of  bondage  and  deliverance)  in  his  ser- 
mon on  Bom.  viiL  35 :  "Is  this  he  that  so 
lately  cried  out,  0  wrttched  man  thai  I  am! 
who  shall  deliver  mef  that  now  triumphs,  O 
happy  man !  who  $haU  teparate  us  from  the  love 
of  ChHst  f  Yes,  it  is  the  same.  Pained  then 
86 


with  the  thonghti  of  that  miserable  oonjnne> 
tion  with  a  body  of  death,  and  so  crying  oat, 
who  will  deliver  %  Now  he  hath  found  a  de- 
liverer to  do  that  for  him,  to  whom  he  is  for- 
ever united.  So  vast  a  difference  is  there  be- 
twixt a  Christian  taken  in  himodf  and  in 
Christ"  Against  the  above  view  of  verse  S5» 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  natural  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  aMc  (yo  is  "  J  Paid  my- 
self,"  "I myself  who  write  eftts ;"  as  has  lately 
been  urged  with  much  force  by  Dean  Alford. 
He  advocates  the  distinction  between  this  verse 
and  viiL  4,  which  is  maintained  by  Olshausen 
and  others,  who  think  the  spiritual  man  is 
described  as  "  serving  the  flesh  by  the  law  of 
sin,"  but  yet  as  "  not  walking  after  the  flesh." 
According  to  this  interpretation,  St  Paul  hero 
declares  that  he  himself  is  in  bondage  to  the  ktw 
of  sin,  in  his  flesh ;  but  means  only  that "  the 
flesh  is  still,  even  In  the  spiritual  man,  subject 
(essentially,  not  practically)  to  the  law  of  sin." 
(Alford).  We  would  not  venture  dogmati- 
cally to  pronounce  this  view  untenable :  yet 
its  advocates  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reooncfle  it  with  the  eknerjf 
of  vi.  17-aO. 
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fin. 

1       Now,  therefore,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  Bat  with  uwi 

help  this  aiiH 

8  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  ^^2%^^ 

9  Jesus'  has  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    For  Ood  ^^^^ 

-  .  •••■  %      -r  «  «         «^«.«,^**  enabled 

(which  was  mipossible  to  the  Law,  because  by  the  flesh  it  had  touve.notac 

no  power),  by  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  ^^H^^^ 

4  flesh,  and  on  behalf  of  sin,  overcame '  sin  in  the  flesh ;  ^  to  the  ^VnfJa/ 

end  that  the  decrees  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  2;*t^lll?I!Sy 

6  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.*    For  they  who  I^i^^^ih* 

indweUinff 

live  after  the  flesh  mind  fleshly  things ;  but  they  who  live  after  ^522f«m- 
the  Spirit  mind  spiritual  things :  and*  the  fleshly  mind  is  death ;  ^^ui^ 

6, 7  but  the  spiritual  mind  is  life  and  peace.    Because  the  fleshly 

mind  is  enmity  against  Qod ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor 

9,9  can  be;  and  they  whose  life  is  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Gtod.  But  your  life 
is  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  indeed  the  Spirit  of  (rod  be  dwell- 
ing in  you ;   and  if  any  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  not 

10  Christ's.  But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  though  your  body  be  dead,  because  of 
sin  [to  which  its  nature  tends],  yet  your  spirit  is  life,^  because  of  right- 

tl  eousness  [which  dwells  within  it] ;  yea,  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead  be  dwelling  in  you.  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  endow  wiUi  life  also  your  dying  bodies,  by  His  *  Spirit  which 

*  The  diauit  which  IbUowi,  IWmii  "who  fimns  an  ezoellent  oommentarfOD  thb  part  oT 
walk"  to  "Spirit,"  it  omitted  in  the  beet  theEpistle.  See  a  ftiUer  extract  in  the  larger 
less.,  haTing  (it  would  seem)  been  introdnoed      editionf. 

bf  a  derical  error  from  Terse  4.  *  Winer    sneers    at    Tholock's     remark 

3  Winer  wishes  to  Joinin  "  Christ  Jesos  **  (which  the  Utter  has  since  modified),  that  the 

with  the  Terb"  freed,"  not  with  the  preceding  coqjanotion  (ybr,  A.  Y.)  is  a  mere  trammtiom 

words ;  bat  there  are  so  manj  examples  of  a  pmHek  here ;  but  jet  what  else  is  it.  when  it 

similar  constmcdon  in  St.  Panl's  style,  that  does  not  introduce  a  reason  for  a  preceding 

we  think  his  reasons  insufficient'  to  justUy  a  proposition  1     In   these  cases  of  sucoeesire 

departure  tnm  the  more  obrions  Tiew.  clauses  each  connected  thns  with  the  preceding, 

*  Literallj,ooii(fawi«f,  L  e.jMl  tir  t»  f«6dbs,  thej  all  appear  to  refer  back  to  the  first  pre- 
wanted  U.    Compare  Heb.  xL  7.  ceding  daose,  and  therefore  all  but  the  first 

*  '<  In  the/UA,"  that  is  to  saj,  m  Ai  eery  conjunction  might  be  represented  bj  and. 
§eai  of  it$  power.  Justin  tlie  same  waj  as  ^  is  used  in  English; 

*  The  contrast  between  the  Tictory  thns  as,  for  example,  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
obtained  by  the  spbrit,  with  the  previous  sub-  are  sanctified." 

jeetion  of  the  soul  to  the  flesh,  is  thus  beauti-  ^  The  word  here  used  is  in  St  Panl's  writ- 

foUy  described  by  Tertullian :— '^  When  the  ings  scarcely  represented  adequately  by  UJe;  it 

Soul  is  wedded  to  the  Spirit,  the  Flesh  fol-  generally  means  more  than  this,  tIs.  liji  iri- 

lows— like  the  handmaid  who  follows    her  mnphant  over  death, 

wedded  mistress  to  the  husband's  home — be-  *  The  MSS.  are  dirided  here.  One  read- 
ing thenceforward  no  longer  the  serrant  of  the  ing  must  be  translated  beeauee  of  instead  of  6|r. 
Soul,  but  of  the  Spirit"    The  whole  passage  This  will  make  the  clause  exactly  partOel  wi^ 
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dwells  within  you.    Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  bound  not  to  the  12 
Flesh,  ttiat  we  should  live  after  the  Mesh  [but  to  the  Spirit]  ;  for  if  you  18 
live  after  the  Flesh,  you  are  doomed  to  die ;  but  if  by  the  Spirit  you  de- 
stroy the  deeds  of  the  body,  in  their  death  ^  you  will  attain  to  life. 
Hoeh  penou       ^0'  ^  ^^0  ^^^  1^  ^7  QoA*B  Spirit,  and  they  alone,'  are  ttie  14 


wJm  MO-       sons  of  Gk>d.    For  you  hare  not  receired  a  Spirit  of  bondage,  15 
to  aid  ^^^^  that  you  should  go  back  again  to  the  state  of  slavish  fear,'  but 
(he^tid?     you  have  received  a  Spirit  of  adoption  wherein  we  cry  [unto 

pAto  a  fhtnrs 

^dmowper.  Gk)d],saying  '' Jfat^rtr/'*    The  Spirit  itself  bears  witness  with  16 

uu^ toOod  our  own  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  Gk)d.    And  if  chil-  17 

Sint^'^^  dren,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  Gk)d,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ ; 

!^d  ^tf"'^^'  that  if  now  we  share  EDs  sufferings,  we  should  hereafter  share 

foture  pcrf<it  His  glory.    For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  18 

bLm^^^Sir^  time  are  nothing  worth,  when  set  against  the  glory  which  shall 

diMODtexkiS  soon '  be  revealed  unto  us.    For  the  longing  of  the  creation  19 

E^t^K  looks  eagerly  for  the  time  when  [the  glory  of]  the  sons  of  God 

fr^m  t^  shall  be  revealed.    For  the  creation  was  made  subject  to  decay,'  20 

•oKMa^sT)  not  by  its  own  will,  but  because  of  Him  who  subjected  it 

^^Sto/  thereto,^  in  hope :  for'  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  deliv-  21 

gwu  thei/^  ered  from  its  slavery  to  death,  and  shall  gain  the  freedom  of 

prsyera  and 

fengiiigs.        the  sons  of  Qod  when  they  are  glorified.'    For  we  know  that  22 
the  whole  creation  is  groaning  together,  and  suffering  the  pangs  of  labor, 

the  end  of  Terse  10.    Tbolnck  gifes  an  able  Su  Paul  leasee  mMohred ;  bat  he  telli  us  to 

sommarj  of  the  arguments  In  fiiTor  of  the  wait  patiently  for  its  solution,  and  enconraget 

accnsatire  reading.  ns  to  do  so  bj  his  inspired  declarations,  in  this 

^  This  translation  is  neceasaiy  to  represent  and  other  plaoes  (as  1  Ck>r.  xr.  S5,  Ac),  that 

the  reference  to  death  as  expressed  in  the  pre-  the  reign  of  evil  will  not  be  eternal,  bat  that 

ceding  verb  {mortify,  A.  Y.).  good  will  nltimatelj  and  completelj  trinmph. 

*  Th^  ami  th^  alone,  th^tmd  not  A$  eanui  It  should  be  obsenred  that  Eril  is  always  rep- 
med  (^Abraham,  resented  in  Scripture  as  in  its  nature  opposed 

*  Back  again.    Compare  GaL  if,  ••  to  Qod,  not  as  included  necessarily  in  His 
^  See  note  on  GaL  ir.  6.                                  plan ;  eren  where  God  is  represented  as  suIh 

*  Which  is  about  to  be  rmealed,  whkh  MU  Jecting  His  creatures  to  its  temporary  domin- 
won  be  revealed,  km. 

*  The  word  used  here  (vemti^,  A.  y.)  means  <  We  agree  with  Dean  Alford  that  it  is 
the  trangitory  nature  which  causes  all  the  ani-  better  here  not  to  render,  as  some  do,  "  in  hope 
mated  creation  so  rapidly  to  pass  away.  that ;  "  for,  were  this  correct,  the  words  "  the 

7  God  is  probably  meant  by  "him  who  creation  itself"  would  not  be  so  emphatically 
subjected."  The  difficulties  which  have  been  repeated.  See  his  commentary  on  the  pas- 
felt  with  regard  to  this  expression  are  resolva-  sage. 

ble  (like  all  the  difficulties  of  Theism)  into  *  Literally,  the  freedom  wUbA  hdongt  to  the 

the  permission  of  evil.    This  awful  mystery  glorification  ^  the  Sone  qf  Ood, 
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25  which  ^  have  not  yet  brought  forth  the  birth.  And  not  only  they,  but  our« 
Belves  also,  who  have  received  the  Spirit  for  the  first-fruits '  [of  our  inherit- 
ance], even  we  ourselves  are  groaning  inwardly,  longing  for  the  adoption' 

24  which  shall  ransom  our  body  from  its  bondage.    For  our  salvation  ^  lies  in 

hope ;  but  hope  possessed  is  not  hope,  since  a  man  cannot  hope  for  what  he 

*a6  sees  in  his  possession ;  but  if  we  hope  for  things  not  seen,  we  steadfastly* 

26  endure  the  present,  and  long  earnestly  for  the  future.  And,  even  as*  we 
long  for  our  redemption,  so  the  Spirit  gives  help  to  our  weakness ;  for 
we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself 
makes  intercession  for  us,  with  groans  [for  deliverance]  which  words  can- 

27  not  utter.  But  He  who  searches  our  hearts  knows  [though  it  be  un- 
spoken] what  is  the  desire  of  the  Spirit,^  because  He  intercedes  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  will  of  GkKL 


^  Literallj,  eoirftiiiiM^  to  mfftr  thu  ptmg^  ^ 
labor  even  *mtU  now.  St.  Psnl  here  niggeBti 
an  argnmeiit  as  original  as  it  is  profoimd. 
The  Tery  straggles  which  all  animated  beings 
make  against  pain  and  death  show  (he  sa/s) 
that  pain  and  death  are  not  a  part  of  the 
proper  laws  of  their  nature,  bat  rather  a 
bondage  imposed  npon  them  from  without. 
Thus  eroiy  groan  and  tear  is  an  nnconscions 
prophecy  of  liberation  from  the  power  of  eriL 
St  Augustine  extends  the  same  argument  in 
the  Confessions  (book  xiii.)  as  follows:  — 
"  Eren  in  that  miserable  restlessness  of  the 
spirits,  who  fell  away  and  dlscorered  their 
own  darkness  when  bared  of  the  clothing  of 
Thy  light,  dost  Thou  sufficiently  rereal  how 
noble  Thou  madest  the  reasonable  creature; 
to  which  nothing  will  suffice  to  yield  a  happy 
rest,  less  than  Thee."  See  also  De  Civ,  Dei, 
1.  22,  c.  I:  —  "The  nature  which  enjoyed 
God  shows  that  it  was  formed  good,  eyen  by 
its  rery  defect,  in  that  it  is  therefore  miserable 
because  it  enjoyeth  not  God."  (Oxford  trans- 
lation. Library  of  Fathers,) 

*  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  22. 

'  Adoption  to  sonship;  by  which  a  slave 
was  emancipated,  and  made  "  no  longer  a  slave, 
but  a  son."  (Gal.  Iy.  7.)  In  one  sense  St 
Paul  taught  hat  Chrisdans  had  already 
received  this  adoption  (compare  (Bom.  Tii.  15, 
Gal.  iv.  5,  £ph.  L  5) ;  they  were  already  made 
the  sons  of  God  in  Christ  (Bom.  tUL  16, 
G  al.  iii.  26. )    So,  in  a  yet  lower  sense,  the  Jews 


thn  old  dtipfiarion  had  theaAp<tflw  te 
mmekips  see  ix.  4.  Bnt  in  this  passi^  he 
teadies  na  that  this  adoption  is  not  perfect 
dnifaig  the  present  life;  there  Is  still  a  higher 
ieose,  in  which  it  is  fhtore^  and  the  obieet  of 
earnest  longing  to  those  who  are  already  in  die 
lower  sense  the  sons  of  God. 

^  Literally,  we  were  eaved,  i.  e.  at  oor  eon- 
version  ;  for  the  context  does  not  oblige  ns  to 
take  the  aorist  here  as  a  perfect  The  exact 
translation  would  be, 'WAs  so^Dofioii  ipVr«to  we 
were  called  Ues  in  hope." 

*  The  verb  denotes,  we  long  eametthf  for  the 
Jktwre;  the  prepositional  phrase  ImpUea,  wtk 
steadfast  endurance  of  the  present. 

*  After  tfi  like  manner,  we  mnst  anpplj  as 
we  long  from  the  preceding  clanse;  mad  the 
object  of  long  is  our  redemption  (by  verse  S3). 

v  This  passage  is  well  explained  by  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  in  the  following  beandlul 
words:  "  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  in  excit- 
ing the  heart,  at  times  <^  prayer,  to  break 
forth  in  ardent  desires  to  God,  whatsoever  the 
words  be,  whether  new  or  old,  yea  possiUy 
without  words;  and  then  most  powerful  when 
it  words  it  least,  bnt  vents  in  sighs  and  groans 
that  cannot  be  expressed.  Our  Lord  nnder> 
stands  the  language  of  these  perfectly,  and 
likes  it  best;  He  knows  and  approves  the 
meaning  of  His  own  Spirit;  He  looks  not  to 
the  outward  appearance,  the  shell  of  wordr, 
as  men  da"  Leighton's  Sxpoekim  ef  Lord^s 
Projfer. 
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Sdlrt  o?Slir      Moreover,  we  know  that  all  things  *  work  together  for  good  28 

S!?tou^  m  to  those  who  love  Ood,  who  have  been  called  according  to  His 

more  than 

for ^'flSei  P^P^^^*  ^^  those  whom  He  foreknew,  He  also  predestined  29 
SS^'to?"  to  be  made  like  *  to  the  pattern  of  His  Son,  that  many  breth-  ^ 
e^hM         ren  might  be  joined  to  Him,  the  first-bom.    And  those  whom  SO 

called  them  to  o  .r 

^1^^^;^  He  predestined,  them  He  also  caUed ;  and  whom  He  called, 

e^joS^  them  He  also  justified ;  and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also 

SiI^In°Si«  glorified.    What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  these  things?    K  God  81 

tfool  MuH^  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?    He  that  spared  not  His  own  82 

rat6  tb6aii 

trcmmMiow.  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him 
ako  freely  give  us  all  things  ?    What  accuser  can  harm  Gkxl's  chosen  7  it  88 
is  God  who  justifies  them.'    What  judge  can  doom  us  ?    It  is  Ohrist  who  84 
died,  nay,  rather,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead;  yea,  who  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  makes  intercession  for  us.    Who  can  separate  us  85 
from  the  love  of  Ohrist?    Oan  suffering,  or  straitness  of  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  the  peril  of  our  lives,  or  the  swords 
of  our  enemies?    [though  we  may  say],  as  it  is  written,  '^Jfor  C^jf  8^ 

sake  bst  nxt  kiM  all  %  baj  long;  bst  wet  nuanxdtb  as  sj^te^  for 

t}jt  slatig^ier/'^    Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  87 
through  Him  that  loved  us.    For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  8< 
life,  nor  all  the*  Principalities  and  Powers  of  Angels,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  things  above,  nor  things  below,  nor  any  power  in  89 
the  whole  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  firom  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


1  AU  Miffi,  Tix.  whetber  sad  or  JojftiL  trflranilf.    No  aoenien  ooald  harm   them, 

We  must  remember  that  this  was  written  ia  because  God  aoqnitted  them ;  no  jndicial  con- 

the  midst  of  penecntion,  and  in  the  ezpecta-  demnation  oonld  injiire  them,  beeanse  Christ 

tion  of  bonds  and  imprisonment.    See  Torses  was  the  assessor  of  that  tribnnal  before  which 

17,  IS,  and  85,  and  Acts  xx.  33.  thejmnst  be  tried.    The  beantj  and  eloquence 

*  I/ke  in  mtffermg  seems  meant    Ck>mpare  of  the  passage  (as  well  as  its  personal  refer- 

Phil.  iii  10 :  **  The  feUowship  of  His  sttflhr-  enoe  to  the  eircmnstances  of  its  writer  and  its 

ings,  being  made  conformable  to  His  death."  readers)  are  much  marred  bj  placing  marks 

(Does  not  this  limit  it  too  mocht    Compare  of  interrogation  after  Juti\fim  and  diecL 
1  Cor.iii.  IS:  "  We  are  gradnallj  transformed  «  Ps.  zlir.  9S  (LXX.). 

into  the  same  likeness."    And  see  also  1  Cor.  *  The  ezpressfons  prmapaUiim  and  powen 


XT.  49.— H.]  were  tanns  applied  hi  the  Jewish  theology  to 
*  8t  Paol  is  here  writing  and  thinking  of  dirisions  of  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  and,  as 
his  own  case,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  liaUe  inch,  were  fomlliar  to  St.  Paul's  Jewish  read- 
daily  to  be  dragged  by  theiraeensers  before  the  en.    Compare fiph.  L  21,  and  Col.  i.  16. 
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1  I  speak  the  truth  in  Ohrist — (and  my  conscience  bears  me  iiMftoiaMt 

2  witness,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony,  that  I  lie  not)  —  I  ^^^ 
8  have  great  heaviness,  and  unceasing  sorrow  in  my  heart ;  yea,  ^SS^T^ 

I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were  cast  out  firom  Christ  as  an  jSf^Aom 
accursed  thing,  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ac-  k^te^ae 

4  cording  to  the  flesh ;  who  are  the  seed  of  Israel,  whom  Ck>d  m*  loimer 
adopted  for  His  children,  whose  were  the  glory  of  the  Shechi^  ISm^^^ 
nah,  and  the  Oovenants,  and  the  Lawgiving,  and  the  service  ^S^SH^ 

6  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises  of  blessing.    Whose  fathers  Sinewy* 
were  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  whom  (as  to  His  flesh)  was  bom  ?^ 
the  Christ  who  is  over  all,  GUkI  blessed  forever.    Amen. 

6  Yet  I  speak  not  as  if  the  promise  of  (Jod  had  fallen  to  the  ground ;  for 

7  not  all  are  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  nor,  because  all  are  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, are  they  all  the  children  of  Abraham ;  but  '^  Ifn  |fsaEC  sball  tbg 

8  wHi  \it  tsOHiiir  ^    That  is,  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  of  Abraham  are 
the  sons  of  Qod,  but  his  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  his  seed. 

9  For  thus  spake  the  word  of  promise,  saying, ''  %i  tj^a  time  toHI  |  tOOW, 
anb  S^^^P  SJ^all  |rai»  a  S0n'''  [so  that  Ishmael,  although  tiie 

10  son  of  Abraham,  had  no  part  in  the  promise].  And  not  only  so,  but 
[Esau  likewise  was  shut  out;  for]  when  Bebekah  had  conceived  two 

11  sons  by  the  same  husband,  our  forefather  Isaac,  yea,  while  they  were  not 
yet  bom,  and  had  done  nothing  either  good  or  bad  (that  €k>d's  purpose 
according  to  election  might  abide,  coming  not  from  the  works  of  the' 

12  called,  but  from  the  will  of  The  Caller),  it  was  declared  unto  her,  *'  Cbt 
18  eDtrtr  SJ^all  Strbt  ^t  SOtm^er;''^  according  to  that  which  is  written, 

14      What  shall  we  say,  then  ?    Shall  we  call  Gk)d  uigust  [be-  STd^"^ 

cause  He  has  cast  off*  the  seed  of  Abraham]?     That  be  far  Sj!^mS^ 

16  from  us !    For  to  Moses  He  saith,  ''|  taill  |^  merrff  mL  ^wKS?* 


1  Gen.  zzL  12  (LXX.).    Comptre  GtO.  hr.  *  litmOlj,  tommg  matfrmi  W9rk$,hmijhm 

SS.    The  context  i;  "  Let  it  noi  be  grimtom  m  At  CaOer. 

tl^  tight,  beoauae  of  the  lad  [IthmadlemdbeoaMm  ^  Gen.  xxr.  SS  (LXX.).    The  coaMzt  i% 

^  t^  bonttwomoH  [Hagar],  fir  m  leaae  tkaU  "  I%e  two  nattpm  are  m  tJ^  wmA,  emd  the  eidm 

Ag  teed  he  called*'  thaU  t&rve  the  gemmger.'* 

*  Gen.  xTiiL  10,  from  LXX.,  not  ferbetiin^  *  MaL  L  t,  S  (LXX.). 

but  ^»perentlj  from  ] 
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iAne«ltifta»- 
Mited  In  their 
ownSorlp- 
tiiTetlntiM 
OMeofPb*- 
raoh.   It  may 
beotJMted 
that  tnch  a 
▼lewrepr*- 
•entaOod't 
wlU  aa  the  ar> 
bttraiy  canae 
of  ouui'aao- 
tlona;  theaa- 
awer  it,  that 
theereated 
being  cannot 
tnyeatigata 
the  oaatea 
which  maj 
have  deter- 
mined the  win 
of  hla  Creator. 


thou  that 


on   bllgam   Jf    bstli   IgBbt   JC0mpE8BIOn/'^     So,  then,  the  16 
choice  comes  not  from  man's  will,  nor  firom  man's  speed,  but 
from  Ood's  mercy.     And  thus  the  Scripture  says  to  Pba-  17 

raoh,  ''^bta  liofr  t^s  Jtn^tr  btb  I  xmt  iljn  tip,  tj^ai  I 
miQ^  8^0b  ms  pWtr  m  i^tt,  wxH  i^id  vxq  name  migj^ 
ht  itthxtb  ilgxtmzlgatd  all  %tart|r/'*    According  to  His  18 
will,  therefore.  He  has  mercy  on  one,  and  hardens  another. 
Thou  wilt  say  to  me,  then,'  ^^  Why  does  Qod  still  blame  us  ?  19 
for  who  can  resist  His  will  ?  "    Nay,  rather,  0  man,  who  art  20 
disputest  against  God?    ''  Sj^U  t^Jt  t|rm0  hcmdf  saj  U 


1  EzckL  xxziiL  19  (LXX). 

*  Bxod.  fat.  16,  aocording  to  LZZ.,  with 
two  slight  changes. 

*  "  Thou  wilt  say."  .  .  .  Here  eomet  tbe 
great  question — no  longer  made  from  the 
stauding-point  of  the  Jew,  hnt  proceeding 
from  the  nniTcrsal  ieeling  of  justice.  St. 
Panl  answers  the  qoestion  bj  treating  the  sub- 
ject as  one  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
liuman  intellect  when  considered  in  itself  ob- 
jectiyelj.  If  it  be  once  acknowledged  that 
there  is  any  difRurence  between  the  character 
and  ultimate  fate  of  a  good  and  a  bad  man, 
the  intellect  is  logically  led,  step  by  step,  to 
contemplate  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  The  question  "  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  t "  will  equally  occur 
and  be  equally  perplexing  in  any  system  of 
religion,  either  natural  or  revealed.  It  is  in 
fiict  a  difficulty  springing  at  once  from  the 
permitted  existence  of  eriL  Scripture  con- 
siders men  under  two  points  of  view ;  first,  as 
created  by  Qod;  and  secondly,  as  free  moral 
agents  themselTes.  These  two  points  of  view 
are,  to  the  intellect  of  man,  irreconcUable ;  yet 
both  must  be  true,  since  the  reason  couTincee 
us  of  the  one,  and  the  conscience  of  the  other. 
St.  Paul  here  is  considering  men  under  the 
first  of  these  aspects,  as  the  creatures  of  God, 
entirely  dependent  on  God's  will.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  does  not  say  that  God's  will 
is  arbitrary,  but  r«ly  that  men  are  entirely 
dependent  on  God's  will.  The  reasons  by 
which  God's  will  itself  is  determmed  are  left 


in  the  inscmtable  mysteiy  wbieh  eoneealt 
God'i  nature  fhmi  man. 

The  objection  and  the  answer  given  to  it, 
partly  here  and  partly  chap.  iiL  6,  may  be 
stated  as  fbllows :  -» 

Objector.  —  If  men  are  so  entfandy  depend- 
ent on  God's  will,  how  can  He  with  justice 
blame  their  actions  % 

Answer,  —  By  the  very  constitution  of  thy 
nature  thou  art  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
blame-worthiness  of  certain  actions  and  the 
justice  of  their  punishment  (iii.  6) ;  therefore 
it  it  self-contradictory  to  say  that  a  certaui 
intellectnal  view  of  man's  dependence  on  God 
would  make  these  actions  innocent ;  thou  art 
forced  to  foel  them  guilty  whether  thou  wilt  or 
no,  and  (ix.  SO)  it  is  vain  to  aigue  against  the 
constitution  of  thy  nature,  or  its  Author. 

The  metaphysical  questions^  relating  to  diit 
subject  which  have  divided  the  Christian  world 
are  left  unsolved  by  Scripture,  which  does  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  objective  and  suljective  views  of 
man  and  his  actions.  Hence  many  have  been 
led  to  n^lect  one  side  of  the  truth  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  consistent  theory :  thus  the  Fel^* 
gians  have  denied  the  dependence  of  man's 
vriU  on  God,  and  the  Fatalists  have  denied  the 
fireedom  of  man's  moral  agency. 

We  may  further  observe  that  St  FauI  does 
not  here  explicitly  refer  to  eternal  happiness 
or  to  its  opposite.  His  main  subject  is  the  na- 
tional rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  above  more 
general  topics  are  only  incidentally  introduced. 
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IZ. 


21  \fm  %i  fbrmar  ii,  WBOgu  Iju^i  %n  mabt  me  ilguB  P" '  "  fal^  lurt 

%  (loiter  poteier  Oilftr  l^e  rlag/'  ^  to  make  out  of  the  same  Imnp  one  ves- 

22  sel  for  honor,  and  one  for  disbonor  7  But  what  if  (}od  (though  willing  to 
show  forth  His  wrath,  and  to  make  known  His  power)  endured  with 
much  long-suffering  yessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruction  [and  cast 

28  tliem  not  at  once  away]  ?  And  what  if  thus  He  purposed  to  make 
known  the  riches  of  His  glorj  bestowed  upon  vessels  of  mercy,  which  He 

24  had  before  prepared  for  glory  ?  And  such  are  we,  whom  He  has  called 
not  only  from  among  the  Jews,  but  from  among  the  Gentiles,  as  He  saith 

25  also  in  Hosea, '' Jf  teill  jceU  tbm  ms  neoffle  khith  teere 

>fUie 


AIM  the  Jew- 
ish ScriD 


mi  ms  (leople,  aidr  Ijtx  htkbi^  baifgu}j  foas  mi  beLobeb ;  *  ekum-or th. 

26  anb  it  0|^II  tome  ia  pss  tj^at  in  %  place  fo^ere  it  teas  ^^^^ 
saibr  txvda  ilgm,  ge  are  mA  mg  pecfle,  tj^ere  b^  t^eff  di«it  jew^ 

27  be  talleb  %  sons  of  t^e  fibing  (Snb/'*     But  Esaias  cries  concerning 

Israel,  saying, ''  C|^0tt0fer  t^e  namber  oi  t^e  sons  of  Ksrael  bt  as  % 

22  sanb  of  %  sea  [onlj;]  %  reamani*  sj^all  be  sab^ ;  for  ^e  boift 

romplete  Pis  f  echoning,  anb  ttdidlj  tA  Blgaxi  in  rigj^asness ;  sea, 

a  s^ori  reckoniim  bnJI  %  ITorb  make  apon  %  jeartj^/'*    And  as 


1  Isaiah  xlr.  9.  Nol  literallj  IWmii  either 
LXX.  or  Hebrew,  bot  apparently  from  memo- 
ly  oat  of  LXX.  There  is  also  a  rtrj  similar 
passage  in  Isaiah  xzix.  16,  where,  howerer, 
the  context  has  less  bearing  on  St.  Fanl's 
subject  than  In  the  place  above  died. 
^  *  Jeremiah  xriii.  6,  not  qooted  literally,  bnt 
according  to  the  sense.  In  this  and  in  other 
similar  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  a 
few  words  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  whole 
passage  to  St.  Fiml's  Jewish  readers  (compare 
Bom.  ir.  IS);  therefore,  to  comprehend  his 
alignment,  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
context  of  the  passage  finom  which  he  quotes. 
The  passage  in  Jeremiah  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows :^7ilm/iMnf  dcnmi  to  l&s /MttsKs  AOMSS, 
and  behold  ke  wnmghi  a  work  on  lAs  wked».  And 
the  veuel  that  ke  mad$  of  daif  wm  mairod  m  the 
hande  of  the  patter  i  woke  made  it  agaim  another 
veeeel,  OM  eeemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it,  O 
houee  of  lerael,  oanmt  I  do  with  you  a$  thi$  pot' 
terf  eaith  the  Lord,  Bd^d,  a$  the  cky  ie  im  Ae 
potter^e  hand,  eo  are  jfe  in  my  hand,  O  honee  ^ 
leraeL    At  what  inatant  I  AaU  epeak  e$neemin§ 


and  to  puJi  dowm  and  to  deetrojf  it ;  ifthatnation 
agai$ut  whom  I  have  pronmmoed  twm  from  their 
ami,  I  wiU  repent  of  the  eva  that  I  thengk  io  do 
unto  them.    And  at  what  inetant  I  tkaU  epeidt 

hmUd  and  to  pkmt  it;  ^  k  do  ml  inw^eighi, 
that  it  oky  not  my  wiee,  then  I  witt  repent  itf  ike 
good  wherewith  I  eaid  I  would  bm^  them. 
Similar  passages  might  be  quoted  ftt»m  tho 
Apocryphal  books;  and  it  might  be  aaid  that 
the  abofOKdted  passage  of  Isaiah  was  referred 
to  here.  Tet  this  from  Jeremiah  is  so  appoaite 
to  St  Panl's  aignment,  that  he  probably  refers 
especially  to  it. 

s  Hosea  ii.  33  (LXX.  almost  verbatim). 

«  Hosea  L  10  (LXX.). 

*  Compare  rvsiiMmf ,  xL  6,  l{^  a  fwanoiif,  zL 
4,  and  l^  a  oeed  remaining,  ix.  29 ;  all  refec^ 
ring  to  the  same  snlgect,  Tia.  the  exdosion  of 
the  minority  of  the  Israelites  fhmi  God's 
fiiTor. 

•  laaiah  z.  SS,  SS  (LXX.  almoal  Twbatlm) 
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Esaias  had  said  before,  ''  (Jfajft  %  ITorb  flf  Sataolj^  j^ab  lefl  UB  a  29 

0ub  nmEining,  tejt  j^ab  bjeen  as  30bom,  anb  |rab  bem  mabt  Iilu 
tinta  (Smrujiraj^/' * 

ThecwMoof  ^^ff^^^  Bhall  we  say,  then?     We  say  that  the  Gentiles,  80 

of  the  Jews  though  they  sought  not  after  righteousness,  have  attained  to 

j^f^^*  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  of  Faith ;  but  that  the  81 

Ilf^toti?'  house  of  Israel,  though  they  sought  a  law  of  righteousness, 

in  outward 
works  and 
rites,  and 
refiis«d  tbe 
tmerln^t- 
•OQsness 
manifosted  to 
them  In 
Christ,  who 
was  the  end 
of  the  Law 


(X.4).    The 
Jew  oonsiden 
rightoousneM 
as  the  out- 
ward obedl- 
enoe  to  oertata 


have  not  attained  thereto.    And  why  ?    Because*  they  sought  82 
it  not  by  Faith,  but  thought  to  gain  it  by  the  works  of  the 
Law ;  for  they  stumbled  against  the  stone  of  stumbling,  as  it  88 

is  written, ''  H^iS^fsh  |f  lag  in  Wum  a  stone  of  sinmbling, 
anb  a  rorh  of  o&na ;  anb  no  nmn  t^at  |^|^  feit^  in 
^im  s^all  \st  ronfonnbib/'' 

Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  my  prayer  to  Ood  for  Israel  x.  1 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  for  I  bear  them  witness  that  they    2 
have  a  zeal  for  (}od,  yet  not  guided  by  knowledge  of  God ;  ^ 
for  because  they  knew  not  the  righteousness  of  Qod,  and    3 
sought  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  therefore  they 
submitted  not  to  tlie  righteousness  of  Gk>d.    For  the  end  of  the    4 
Law  is  Christ,  that  all  may  attain  righteousness  who  have  faith 
in  Him.    For  Moses  writes  concerning  the  righteousness  of  the     6 

Law,  saying, ''  ^\t  man  i\ni  l^atj^  trone  ^tu  tj^ings  BJ^U  libe  i^ert- 

in;''^  but  the  righteousness  of  Faith  speaks  in  this  wise.    Say  not  in     6 
thine  heart,  ''  W^tS  SJ^U  asan^  into  \tv6am  V'^  that  is,  <<  Who  can 


Oc.6).   The 
Christian  eon- 
aiders  ri^t- 
eousnessaa 


om  the  In- 
ward faith  of 
the  h.iart. 
Whoever  has 
ihls  faith, 
whether  Jew 
or  Oentile, 
sUaU  be  ad- 
mitted Into 
God's  fkfor. 


1  iMiah  L  9  (LXX.). 

*  Obsenre  that  in  the  preoedhig  part  of  Um 
chapter  Ood  it  spoken  of  as  fleeting  the  Jewf 
according  to  His  own  will ;  whereas  here  a 
moral  reason  is  given  for  their  refection.  This 
illustrates  what  was  said  in  a  prerioos  note  of 
the  difference  between  the  objectiTe  and  snb- 
jectiye  points  of  riew. 

*  Isaiah  xzriii.  16,  apparently  from  LXX., 
bat  not  yerbatim,  "stone  of  stnmbUng  and 
rock  of  offence "  being  interpolated,  and  not 
fuand  exactly  anywhere  in  Isaiah,  thongh  in 
Till.  14  there  are  words  nearly  similar.  Com- 
part also  Matt,  xxi  44. 

^  The  word  for  hnowUig$  here  is  Teiy  fofoi- 


Ue;  and  is  the  aame  which  is  need  in  1  Oor. 
zilL  12,  Bom.  L  SS,  and  Col.  L  10. 

*  LeWt  xriiL  6  (LXX.) ;  qootod  also  GaL 
iiLlS. 

*  Dent.  zxz.  11.  St.  Paul  here,  thongh  he 
quotes  from  the  LXX.  (Terse  S  is  Terbatim), 
yet  slightly  alters  it,  so  as  to  adapt  it  better  to 
illnstrate  his  meaning.  His  main  statement  is, 
"the  Glad-tidings  of  salvation  is  oflfored,  and 
needs  only  to  be  accepted ; "  to  this  he  transfers 
the  description  which  Mosos  has  given  of  the 
Law,  via.,  "the  Word  is  nigh  thee,"  &c; 
and  the  rest  of  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy 
be  applies  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  in  which 
Moses  had  written  it  (according  to  the  tmo  j 
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z.  7  bring  down  Christ  from  heaven  ?  "  nor  say, ''  ^|^0  B^pxll  bjesrtnb  bto 

8  tlgt  EbjlfSB  ?"  that  is, ''  Who  can  raise  up  Christ  from  the  dead  ?"    Bat 

how  speaks  it?   '%ljtW&tn)iiiB  niQ^j  i^n,  f^mini^^ 

9  t^  Ijtwd ; "  —  that  is,  the  Word  Eaith  which  we  proclaim,  saying,  "  K 
with  thy  mouth  thou  shalt  confess  Jesus  for  thy  lord,  and  sbalt  have  faith 
in  thy  heart  that  Ood  raised  Him  from  ttie  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

10  For  faith  unto  righteousness  is  in  the  heart,  and  confession  unto  salvation 

11  is  from  the  mouth.    And  so  says  the  Scripture,  ''  $#  W^W'  %^  §^ 

12  fs^  in  ^im  SJ^U  ht  tmdotmllitill ;  "  *  for  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Oentile,  because  the  same  [Jesus]  is  Lord  over  all,  and 

18  He  gives  richly  to  all  who  call  upon  Him ;  for  ''  <$9<$^g  W'^W^  ^^ 
B^U  rail  upon  %  name  of  %  ITorb  s^  ht  BiaAstb"  ^ 

14      How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  put  no  in  order, 
faith  ?    And  how  shall  they  put  faith  in  Him  whom  they  never  ^ASSe^  '^ 

16  heard  ?    And  how  shall  they  hear  of  Him  if  no  man  bear  the  i^^S^ 
tidings  ?    And  who  shall  bear  the  tidings  if  no  messengers  be  prJd£S!Zd|^ 

"  and  it  hM 

sent  forth?'    As  it  is  written,  ''^0to  battti&I  UU  %  htt  ^$^ 

jrf  %m  tj^al  bear  (Slalr-tibings  of  iftwct,  i\pxt  bar  6Iab-  2^12^ 

16  iWinfi%  0f  000b  %n0B  I "  ^  Yet  some  have  not  hearkened  to  ^^^'« 
the  Glad-tidings;  as  saith  Esaias,  ''ITotb,  ioljO  \pxilg  jifam  J^J^of 


17  fwd\l  tor  0ttr  leaching?  ''•    So,  then,  faith  comes  by  teach-  J^«g^ 

18  iug;*  and  our  teaching  comes  by  the  Word  of  God.    But  I  *"^' 
say,  have  they  not  heard  [the  voice  of  the  teachers]  ?    Tea,  *'  ^hnx 

Btmvib  ^an  00ne  iatilg  into  all  %  twdlj,  antr  tJgtix  kotbB  tnda  % 

19  jmbB  0f  %  i00t£bf/'^     Again  I  say,  did  not  Israel  know  [the  purpose 

Christiaii  mode  of  Qting  the  Old  Testament),  >  iMiah  xxriii.  16  (LXX.).    See  Is.  83. 

not  to  the  Moeeic  Law,  bat  to  the  Qoepel  of  *  Joel  ii.  8S  (LXX.). 

Christ.    The  passage  in  Deateronomj  is  as  *  This  is  a  justification  of  the  mission  ef 

follows :  —  "  Tfui  commandment  whidi  I  com'  the  Apostles  to  the  OentUes,  which  was  an  9S- 

mand  thee  this  day  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  fence  to  the  Jews.    See  Acts  zzlL  22. 
if  it  far  off.    It  ie  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  ^  Isaiah  lii  7,  appaientlj  ftom  the  Abrew, 

ihouldet  eay.  Who  $haU  go  up  fir  ue  to  heaven  and  not  LXX. 
and  bring  it  unto  u$,  that  we  majf  hear  it  and  *  Isaiah  liii.  1  (LXX.). 

do  itf    Neither  i$  it  hegond  the  eea,  that  thou  *  Thereis  no  English  word  which  prtdtdj 

ehouldest  §ag,  who  thaUgo  over  the  uafar  ue  and  represents  iaoo^  in  its  sabjectire  as  well  as  ob> 

bring  it  ufiio  ue,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it?  jective  meaning.    See  note  on  I  Thess.  ii  13. 
But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  ^  Ps.  xiz.  4  (LXX.).    In  the  psalm  this  if 

and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayeet  do  it."  said  of  "  the  heaTeos,"  which  by  tbeirwoodv 
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ol  God]  ?  yea,  it  is  swd  first  by  Moses,  '*  K  farill  make  a0tt  Jittlattfi 
apinst  iljtm  te^ir^  wet  na  people,  agaitiBt  a  (StntiJU  tmttnn  toid^- 
ont  ]tn]trerBtEntrin0  fanll  J  make  9011  terot^f/'^  But  Esaias  speaks  20 
boldly,  saying,  ''J  fayas  fotmlr  of  %m  %t  80ttg|^  me  twrf;  J  teas 
mabe  mamfefii  ntda  %m  t^ai  asketr  noi  after  me/' '  But  unto  21 
Israel  he  says, ''  ^U  i^ag  long  ^afre  Jf  Bpreair  fortj^  mj  arms  *  mito 
a  biiurbreirtent  antr  gaitisasing  people/'  ^ 

The  Jews,  I  say,  thou, — must  we*  think  that  Qod  has  cast  off  His  s 

iS^-'iLm  P^^pl®^*    T***^  "^  ^*r  fr^^  ^^>    for  I  am  myself  also  an 

ohrirthSl^''  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Bei\]amin. 

bvaod  Oodhas  not  cast  off  His  people  whom  He  foreknew.    Yea,     2 

J^^JJfgJ^  know  ye  not  what  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  of  Elias,  how  he 

po^  TO-  intercedes  with  God  against  Israel,  saying, ''  "^tttti,  i^e^  \pxbt    3 

kiM  9)^  prophets,  vm6  Itnggtb  litAm  Cj^ne  altars,  an2r 
jf  cml]}  ^abe  been  Idt,  anb  ij^ej;  seek  vxs  Ixh  als0/'  ^    But  what  says    4 
the  answer  of  God  to  him  ?    ''  |  •  ^abe  ^ti  left  to  mffself  a  remnant/ 
eben  seben  t|^0nsanb  men,  b3r|^0  j^abe  xvd  b0bxeb  tj^e  htm  ia  §aal/' 

So  likewise  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  [of  the  house  of    5 
Israel]  chosen  by  gift  of  grace.     But  if  their  choice  be  the  gift  of  grace,     6 
it  can  no  more  be  deemed  the  wage  of  works ;  for  the  gift  that  is  earned 
is  no  gift :  or  if  it  be  gained  by  works,  it  is  no  longer  the  gift  of  grace ; 
for  work  claims  ^^  wages,  and  not  gifts.    What  follows  then  7    That  which    7 

fill   phenomena  declare   the   gloiy  of  their  *  Is.  Izt.  2  (LXX.). 

Creator.    There  aeems  to  be  no  companion  in  *  The  particle  here  asks  a  qneetion  ezpect- 

the  pealm  (as  some  hare  thought)  between  the  ing  a  negative  answer  ^isit  true  that  f  must 

heavens  and  the  word  of  God,    St.  Paul  here  we  think  that  t    Also  see  note  on  Qal.  iii.  21. 

quotes  the  Old  Testament  (as  he  so  often  *  Alluding  to  Psalm  xciv.  14 :  "  Jehovah 

does),  not  in  its  primary  meaning,  bnt  apply-  shaU  noi  utterly  cast  out  his  people,"    (LXX.) 

ing  it  in  a  higher  sense,  or  perhaps  only  as  a  No  donbt  St  Paul's  antagonists  accused  him 

poetical  illustration.    As  to  the  assertion  of  of  contradicting  this  prophecy, 

the  univenal  preaching  of  the  Qospel,  Dean  ^  1  Kings  xix.  10.    (LXX.,  bnt  not  Terba- 

Alford  well  observes  that  it  is  not  made  in  a  tim.) 

geographioal,  botin  a  rel^Ttotts sense.    TheOos-  *  1  Kings  xix.  IS,  more  neariy aooording  to 

pel  was  now  preached  to  all  nations,  and  not  the  Hebrew  than  LXX. 

to  the  Jews  alone.  *  The  verb  corresponds  to  the  noun  in  the 

1  Dent,  xxxii.  21  (LXX).  next  verse  and  in  ix.  27.    See  note  there. 

*  Is.  IxT.  1  (LXX.  with  transposition).  v>  By  work  is  here  meant  work  whuA  earns 

*  The  metaphor  is  of  a  mother  opening  wages.  Compare  ir.  4-5.  The  latter  clause 
her  arms  to  call  back  her  child  to  her  embrace,  of  this  verse,  however,  is  omitted  by  the  best 
In  this  attitude  the  hands  are  spread  open,  and  MSS. 
hence  the  "  hands." 
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.    Israel  seeks,  Israel  has  not  von ;  bat  the  chosen  have  won  it,  and  the  rest 
tx. 

8  were  blinded,  as  it  is  written,  "  <S0b  }jvdSg  spbm  H^tta  K  Blj^wd  of 

tihmhix,  tst»  t^  t^«5  n^antti  not  m,  aiiir  tars  t\fxt  %ff  s^oulb 

9  not  ^tar,  nnto  1^8  has."*    And  David  says,  "  fit  t^OT  table  ht 
mabt  a  snare  anb  a  trap,  vtHi  a  stnmblinfl-Irlod  anb  a  rtcomi^tnae 

10  nnto  t^em.    '^d  H^m  igw  ht  irarkeneJr  t^at  t^ijj  maj  not  aee,  ani 
boio  lioimi  tj^eir  track  alisas." ' 

11  Shall  we  say,*  then,  ^'they  hare  stombled  to  the  end  that  Hori>«i» 
ther  miffht  fall  ? "    That  be  far  from  us ;  bat  rather  their  ^^^^L 
Stumbling  has  broagbt  salvation  to  the  Qentiles,  "  ia*  mo-  ^^*^ 

andlheir 

12  bfofu  Israel  lo  jealonSS."     Now  if  tiieir  stamblmg  enridies  gJSS^SSi 
the  world,  and  if  tiie  lessening  of  tiieir  gain  pros  wealih  to  imaOodC' 

Chnrefa*   At 

the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  must  their  fulness  do !  ^i2w^ 

18      For  to  you  who  are  Gentiles  I  say  that,  as  Apostle  of  the  b^i^ 
14  Gentiles,  I  glorify  my  ministration  for  this  end,  if  perchance  I  SS^totm 

might  ''  TjfXtibaht  io  jtuhmnji  "  my  kinsmen,  and  save  some  or^^S^Sek 
16  among  them.    For  if  the  casting  of  them  out  is  the  reconcila-  charch.moeh 

ittoiv  would 

tion  of  the  world  [to  (Jod],  what  must  the  gathering  of  them  SiteJSi"SQ 
in  be  but  life  from  the  dead  ? 


jito  tiwt  itoak 

16  Now,  if  the  first  of  the  dough  be  hallowed,*  the  whole  mass  J^  Jj*^ 
is  thereby  hallowed ;  and  if  the  root  be  hallowed,  so  are  also  ^~**^ 

17  the  branches.    But  if  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  and  thou 
being  of  the  wild  olive  stock  wast  grafted  in  amongst  them,  and  made  to 

18  share  the  root  and  richness  of  the  oliTC,  yet  boast  not  over  the  branches: 
but — if  thou  art  boastful  — thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee. 

19  Thou  wilt  say  then,  ^^  The  branches  were  broken  off  that  I  might  be 

20  grafted  in.''    It  is  true, —  for  lack  of  faith  they  were  broken  off,  and  by 

21  faith  thou  standest  in  their  place :  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear ;  for  if 
God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not 

1  Thii  <{iiotatkm  teeBS  to  be  oompouidecl  *  Dent  zzxiL  SI  (LZX.),  quoted  abof^ 

of  Deat  zxix.  4,  and  Isaiah  xzix.  10  (LXT.),  ch.  x.  19. 

thongli  it  does  not  oorraspond  Terbatim  with  *  St  Fteil  alludei  to  As  hmtm^JJIbrmg  jn- 

aitlier.  foribed  Knmben  xr.  SO:  "  Ye  tkaU  vffkr  up 

s  Ps.lxix.SS,  U  (LZX.  neailjr  TOibatim).  a  cake  ef  the  Jbrm  ^f  jfemr  iomgkjht  a 

*  Literallj,  leoff  tkm^  MH  we  cmdud€  thai,  ejf^rmg!* 
Ac    See  note  on  TBTia  1. 
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zi. 

thee.    Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  the  sererity  of  God ;  towards  22 
them  who  fell,  soTerity,  but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  contmue 
steadfast  to  His  goodness ;  for  otherwise  thou  too  shalt  be  cut  off.    And  28 
thef  also,  if  they  persist  not  in  their  faithlessness,  shall  be  grafted  in : 
for  Gk>d  is  able  to  graft  them  in  where  they  were  before.    For  if  thou  24 
wast  cut  out  from  that  which  by  nature  was  the  wild  olive,  and  wast 
grafted  against  nature  into  the  fruitful  oUtc,  how  much  more  shall  these, 
the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  the  fruitful  stock  from  whence  they 
sprang! 

lirateodi         ^^^  '  would  not  hare  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this  mya-  25 
b^Jouo     tery,  lest  you  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that  blind- 
to  abow  *       ness  has  fallen  upon  a  part  ^  of  Israel  until  the  full  body  of 
Hu^!S^    the  Oentiles  shall  have  come  in.    And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  26 
SKje^     sared,  as  it  is  written,  "'  (drsi  oi  Uxon  nlgvJil  tOXOt  tJjt  Qtlifaf-  27 

Sf£&  erer,  anb  Pt  sj^U  trtm  vAxms  nxtQabljmM  ftam  ^Rtah. 
l^gL  %tib  t&is  is  ma  tabtmxd  fait&  t&nn."*    ''migm  |  s^Il  28 

SJsJa**  ^^  ^^8  *&^^  sins/'*  In  respect  of  the  Glad-tidiugs, 
M^nSi^e*-  [that  it  might  be  borne  to  the  Oentiles],  they  are  God's 
in&'i»t         enemies  for  your  sakes;  but  in  respect  of  God's  choice,  they 

length  reo«iT»  *  *^  '         •^ 

Hiimeiey.  ^^  gja  beloved  for  their  fathers'  sakes :  for  no  change  of  pur-  29 
pose  can  annul  Gknl's  gifts  and  call.  And  as  in  times  past  you  were  your-  gO 
selves^  disobedient  to  God,  but  have  now  received  mercy  upon  their  dis- 
obedience ;  so  in  this  present  time  they  have  been  disobedient,  that  upon  3j 
your  obtaining  mercy  they  likewise  might  obtain  mercy.  For  God  has  32 
shut  up*  all  together  under  disobedience,  that  He  might  hare  mercy  upon 
all.  0  depth  of  the  bounty,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  33 
how  unfathomable  are  His  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  His  paths !  34 

Tea, ''  Wil^a  \iixt\i  kmbm  %  minb  of  tj^t  "^oxb,  ox  ^0  \ivdlj  bttn 
pis  rottnstlkrf ''*  Or  **WE\ia  §rat|^  first  gibm  nvda  (&ali,  tj^ai  j^t  35 

1  For  the  phrase  used  here,  compare  t  Cor.  were  eqniralent  to  mibdie/,  which  it  ia  not 

i  \4,  S  Cor.  ii.  5,  Rom.  xr.  15.  Compare  L  80 :  **  di$obediaU  to  parenU," 

s  Isaiah  lix.  20  (LXX.  almost  rerbatim).  •  *'  Shot  op."    Compare  Gal.  iii.  22. 

*  Isaiah  xxtiI.  9  (LXX.  nearlj  rerbatim).  •  Isaiah  xL  13  (LXX.  nearly  rerbatim). 

«  Throoghoot  this  passage  in  the  A.  V.,  Quoted  also  (omitting  the  middle  and  adding 

dM  word  for  diiobedimee  is  translated  at  if  H  the  end  of  the  rerse;  1  Cor.  tt.  16. 
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86  e^anlh  irtStrfrt  a  rttamptnat?  "  *    For  from  Him  is  the  beginning,  and 

by  Him  the  life,  and  in  Him  the  end  of  all  things. 
^       Unto  Him  be  glory  forerer.    Amen. 

1       I  exhort  you,  therefore,  brethren,  as  you  would  acknowledge  KzboitatioiM 

the  mercies  of  Gk>d,  to  offer  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  edandetfiM* 

and  well-pleasing  unto  (Jod,  which  is  your  reasonable  *  worship.  bLXkl'{r 

8  And  be  not  conformed  to  the  fashion  of  this'  world,  but  be  gifurad 

callinffB,  and 

transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  by  an  unerr-  ^^.J^T** 
ing  test^  you  may  discern  the  will  of  Gk)d,  even  that  which  is  t^^^^oP 

(otbeoivil 

8  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect.    For  through  the  grace  be-  ^^^^T*^ 
stowed  upon  me  [as  Ghrist's  Apostle],  I  warn  every  man  ^^,1^^ 
among  you  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  foveiMooi^ 

prenendinyH 

to  think,  but  to  seek  a  sober  mind,  according  to  the  measure  ^^^J^.*'^ 
4  of  fSuth  *  which  Qod  has  given  him.    For  as  we  have  many  S^S?^ 

Ibrmed  (zuL. 

limbs,  which  are  all  members  of  the  same  body,  though  they  u.u)Mte 
6  have  not  all  the  same  oflBce ;  so  we  ourselves  are  all*  one  body  ^^^ 

6  in  Christ,  and  fellow-members  one  of  another;  but  we  have  S^     '"^ 
gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  which  Qod  has  given  us.^    He  that 
has  the  gift  of  prophecy,  let  him  exercise  it  ^  according  to  the  proportion 

7  of  his  faith.    He  that  has  the  gift  of  ministration,  let  him  minbter ;  let 

8  the  teacher  labor  in  teaching;   the  exhorter,  in  exhortation.    He  who 
gives,  let  him  give  in  singleness  of  mind.    He  who  rules,  let  him  rule 

9  diligently.    He  who  shows  pily,  let  him  show  it  gladly.    Let  your  love  be 

1  Job  zli.  U  (aooording  to  the  tente  of  die  The  ezpreition  b  lo  perplexing,  thet  ooe  b 

Hebrew,  but  not  LXX.).  elmoet  tempted  to  ooi^ectore  thai  the  wotde 

*  ReammabU  wonhip,  m  contrmtted  with  the  crept  into  the  text  here  bj  mistidce,  having 
vnreasonable  worship  of  thoie  whoee  fiUthiett-  been  originallj  a  marginal  explanation  of  "  Um 
ed  onl J  on  oatward  forma.    See  note  on  L  9.  proportion  of  fiuth  "  joat  below. 

*  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  SO.  *  Literallj  "themanj," 

*  See  note  on  ii.  18.  ^  The  constmetion  and  the  parallel  both 


*  "  Measnre  of  faith"  here  aeema  (ftom  the  teem  to  requires  comma  at  the  end  of  Torae 

context  of  the  foUowing  Terses)  eqniralent  to  6,  and  a  foil  stop  in  the  middle  of  Terse  6. 
"charism^asChrfsoBtomtakesit.    The  par-  *  We  think  it  better  to  take  these  dliptkal 

ticnlar  talent  giren  by  Qod  maj  be  called  a  danses  as  all  imperatiTe  (with  the  A.  V.) 

measure  of  faith,  as  being  that  by  the  use  of  rather  than  to  consider  them  (with  De  WeCfie 

which  each  man's  faith  will  be  tried.    (Com-  and  others)  as  *' descriptiTe  of  the  sphere  of 

pare,  as  to  the  rerbal  expressions,  8  Cor.  x.  the  gift's  operation  "  np  to  a  certain  points 

13.)    This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  not  yery  and  then  passing  into  the  imperadre.    The 

satisfactory;  bnt  to  understand  measore  as  participles  in  rersos  9,  16,  and  17,  seem  feo 

meaning  amount  is  still  less  so,  for  a  double  refote  De  Wette's  argoments. 
gifi  of  prophecy  did  not  imply  a  doable  faith. 
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without  feigning.    Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  deave  to  that  which  is  good.    .. 
Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love ;  in  honor  let  each  10 
set  his  neighbor  abore  himself.    Let  your  diligence  be  free  from  sloth,  let  11 
your  spirit  grow  with  zeal ;  be  true  bondsmen  of  your  Lord.    Li  your  12 
hope  be  joyful ;  in  your  sufferings  be  steadfast ;  in  your  prayers  be  un- 
wearied.   Be  liberal  to  the  needs  of  the  saints.    And  show  hospitality  ]S,t 
to  the  stranger.    Bless  your  persecutors ;  yea,  bless,  and  curse  not.  15 
Bejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.    Be  of  16 
one  mind  amongst  yourselTes.    Set  not  your  heart  on  high  things,  but 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  borne  along  ^  with  the  lowly.    Be  not  wise  in  your 
own  conceits.    Repay  no  man  evil  for  eyil.    ''  ^  pr0injt>jeni  of  000b  17 
Xtftftt  m  %  MsJgt  fA  all  mm*'  *    If  it  be  possible,  as  far  as  lies  in  18 
yourselves,  keep  peace  with  all  men.    Berenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  19 
but  give  place  to  the  wrath  [of  Gk)d]  ;  *  for  it  is  written,  '*  VmztWXtt  IS 

urine;  |  farill wpaj,  sailer  tj^t  Jorb/'*  Therefore, '' |f  limine  jmemj  20 
ganger,  feeb  ^m ;  if  ^t  i^st,  jfibt  ]pxa  brink ;  for,  in  00  boing, 
t^on  sj^Elt  l^jeap  roals  of  fitje  npon  j^s  j^tsb/'^   Be  not  overcome  by  21 

evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  ^^ 

Let  every  man  submit  himself  to  the  authorities  of  government ;  for  all     1 
authority  comes  from  Gk)d,  and  the  authorities  which  now  are  have  been 
set  in  their  place  by  €k>d :  therefore,  he  who  sets  himself  against  the  au-    2 
thority  resists   the  ordinance  of  Gk>d ;  and  they  who  resist  will  bring 
judgment  upon  themselves.    For  the  magistrate  is  not  terrible  to  good    8 
works,*  but  to  evil.    Wilt  thou  be  fearless  of  his  authority  ?  do  what  is 
goody  and  thou  shalt  have  its  praise.    For  the  magistrate  is  Gk)d's  minis-    4 
ter  to  thee  for  good.    But  if  thou  art  an  evil  doer,  be  afraid ;  for  not  by 
chance  does  he  bear  the  sword  [of  justice],  being  a  minister  of  (lod,  ap- 


^  Thb  if  the  literal  tranilatkm.  meltiiig  of  metdi.    It  ie  obriona  tiuU ''thou 

*  This  is  a  ipiotation  nearij  Teihatiiii  ftom  thalt  heap  ooalt  of  flie  on  his  head''  could 
ProT.iii.4(LXX.).  SeenoteonSCor.TilLSl.  nerer  hare  meant  « thoa  shalt  destroy  him ; " 

*  Sach  is  the  interpretation  of  Chrjsostom,  because  to  fwi  an  enemy  conld  in  no  sense 
and  is  supported  bf  the  ablest  modem  inter-  destroy  him. 

preters.    For  **  wrath  "  in  this  sense,  compare  *  We  must  remember  that  this  was  written 

Bom.  T.  9, 1  These,  ii.  16.  before  the  Imperial  GoYemment  had  be|^n  to 

^  Dent  zxxii.  35  (LXX.,  bnt  not  Terfoa-  persecote  Christianitj.    It  is  a  testimony  in 

tim) ;  see  note  on  Heb.  z.  80.  fiiTor  of  the  general  administration  of  the 

^  ProT.  zxT.  SI  (LXX.).   There  can  be  lit-  Boman  criminal  law. 
tie  donbt  that  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the 
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JuiL 

5  pointed  to  do  Tongeance  upon  the  guilty.    Wherefore  you  must  needs 

6  submit,  not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake ;  for  this  also  is  the 
cause  why  you  pay  tribute,  because  the  authorities  of  government  are 

7  officers  of  God's  will,  and  this  is  the  rery  end  of  their  daily  work.    Pay, 
therefore,  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  customs  to 

8  whom  customs ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor.    Owe  no  debt 
to  any  man,  sare  the  debt  of  love  alone ;  for  he  who  loves  his  neighbor 

9  has  fulfilled  the  law.    For  the  law  which  says,  ''  C§ron  S^alt  not  am- 

mxt  ntttltersf;  S^j^im  sj^ait  tm  no  nmrltrer ;  S^ljfm  sj^ait  not  steal; 
S^l^on  0|^  not  htwc  M%t  toitnesd ;  S^j^on  bIjuU  xtsA  tabd ''  ^  (and 

whatsoever  other  commandment  there  be),  is  all  contained  in  this  one 

10  saying,  ''  Cj^On  S^rolt  lobt  ^  migl^bor  as  t^aelf/'  *  Love  woriD 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

11  This  do,  knowing  the  season  wherein  we  stand,  and  that  for  us  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  for  our  salvation  is  already  nearer  than  when 

12  we  first  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  there- 
fore cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light 

18  Let  us  walk  (as  in  the  light  of  day)  in  seemly  guise ;  not  in  rioting  uid 
drunkenness,  not  in  dalliance  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying. 

14  But  clothe  yourselves  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  take  no  thought  to 
please  your  fleshly  lusts. 


nv. 


Tho«CM»> 


1  Him  ^ho  is  weak  in  his  faith  receive  into  your  fellowship, 

2  imposing  no  determinations  of  doubtful  questions.*     Some  |]^^£;^ 
have  faith  that  theymaj'^at  all  things  ix>tb$n«  who  are  weak,^  ^2in«i 

8  eat  herbs  alone.    Let  not  him  who  eats  despise  HMft.who  ab>  bSuMted 


•ad  an 
treat 


HMft^ho  a 
stains,  nor  let  him  who  abstains  judge  him  who  eats,^sP<x^  S^^jSi 
has  received  him  among*  His  people.    Who  art  thou,  th^  •>KHiid 

1  Exod.  XX.  13-17  (LXX.).  altogether.    Thus  Josepbna  (£^  js^^l^^^^ 

*  I^t.  xlx.  IS  (LXX.).  by  Tholnck)  mentions  some  Jeirtsh*^   ' 
'  Literallj,  wd  acting  m  as  to  wuhe  dittm^      who,  from  sach   conadentloiu   scrapie 

turn  [or  detenmnatiottsl  which  belong  to  ditfrnta-  stained  while  prisoners  in  Borne  from  a]_ 

timiB  reaaonings.    The  same  word  is  used  in  mal  food.    So  Daniel  and  his  feUow-<atp^ 

Phil.  ii.  14.  in  Babylon  refiised  the  king's  meat  and  ^P^ 

♦  These  were  probably  Christians  of  Jew-  and  ate  poise  alone,  that  they  might  not  df^ 
ish  birth,  who  so  feared  lest  they  should  (with-  themselves  (Dan.  i  S-18).  The  tone  ij* 
ont  knowing  it)  eat  meat  which  had  been  prec^ts  of  this  14th  chapter  of  the  EpisJ 
offered  to  idols  or  was  otherwise  ceremonially  correspond  with  1  Cor.  viii 

nndean  (which  might  easUy  happen  in  such  a  »  LiteraUy,  received  him  unto  Bimaeir 

place  as  Bome),  that  they  abstained  from  meat 


dshNri«tt 
aniplel*  ^ 
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trttta^^,   judgest  another's  serrant  ?    To  his  own  master  he  must  stand 
S^'m^     or  fall ;  but  he  shall  be  made  to  stand,  for  God  is  able  to  xi^^ 
w^!Sij9WB  ^^  ^^  ^P*     There  are  some  who  esteem  one  day  above    ^ 
riL^^^     another ;  and  again  there  are  some  who  esteem  all  days  alike ;  ^ 
both  into  His   let  each  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    He  who  regards    ' 

favor  Mtbdr  *  '^ 

{^^        the  day  regards  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  who  regards  it  not, 
disregards  it  tmto  the  Lord.*    He  who  eats,  eats  tmto  the  Lord,  for  he 
gives  God  thanks ;  and  he  who  abstains,  abstains  unto  the  Lord,  and  gives 
thanks  to  God  likewise.    For  not  unto  himself  does  any  one  of  us  either    ^ 
live  or  die ;  but  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  we    ^ 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  therefore,  living  or  dying,  we  are  the  Lord's. 
For  to  this  end  Ohrist  died,  and'  lived  again,  that  He  might  be  Lord  both    9 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  living.    But  thou,  why  judgest  thou  thy  brother  ?  ^^ 
Or  thou,  why  despisest  thou  thy  brother  ?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  ^1 
judgment-seat  of  Ohrist.    And  so  it  is  written,  ^'  ^8  J  libt,  awdJj  % 

^otb,  ibtrj;  knee  0|^eII  htAxf  ia  nu,  anb  tberji  ismfpu  scroll  uthnoioU 

tbgt  iSob*"^    So,  then,  every  one  of  us  shall  give  acoount  to  Qod  [not  ^^ 
of  his  brethren,  but]  of  himself.    Let  us,  then,  judge  each  other  no  more,  ^' 
but  let  this  rather  be  your  judgment,  to  put  no  stumbling-block  or  cause 
of  falling  in  your  brother's  way.    I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  ^^ 
Jesus,  that  nothing  is  in  itself  unclean ;  but  whatever  a  man  thinks  un- 
clean is  unclean  to  him.    And  if  for  meat  thou  grievest  thy  brother,  thou  U 
hast  ceased  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  love.    Destroy  not  him  with  ihj  meat 
for  whom  Ohrist  died. 

I  say,  then,  let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.*    For  the  kingdom  of  I6,lf 
Ood  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  who  lives  in  these  things  as  Ohrisf  s  bondsman  is  18 
well-pleasing  to  Gk)d,  and  cannot  be  condemned*  by  men.    Let  us  there-  ^9 
fore  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  such  as  may  build  us  up 

1  Compare  Col.  ii.  16.    Dmh  Alfbrd  bat  *  "Bom  •gafai''  it  oaitted  I7  t&e  beH 

aa  exceDent  note  on  thii  rene.    [Here,  m  al     M88. 


-'1 

^^^     Qal.  iT.  10,weinajiefertotlie«dditioiudiiote  «  iMiah  zIt.  iS  (LXX.  not  aeeoiateilf,  bsl 

!!!  Botd.     ^  ^^*  ^  16. —a.]  apparentlj  ftom  memofy). 

^     ^        s  This  negatire  claiue  is  omitted  bj  the  *  Compare  1  Cor.  x.  S9. 

^    ^   mijoricj  of  MSS.,bnt  is  sanctioned  bjduTt-  *  UtmBj,  i$  eapaik  ^f  tkmiu^  mg  tmi  t9 

i^ ^<^;  ostom  and  other  finthers,  and  retained  in  Aa  wkkk h$ wu^Ujmt. 

\lext  bj  TIschendorf :  Griesbach  and  T-^^^w^^n 
^       ynitit. 
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2iy,  together  into  one.    Destroy  not  thou  the  work  of  God  for  a  meal  of  meat 

20  All  things  indeed  [in  themselves]  are  pure ;  but  to  him  that  eats  with 

21  stumbling  all  is  evil.    It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  ^  wine, 
nor  to  do  any '  other  thing,  whereby  thy  brother  is  made  to  stumble.' 

22  Hast  thou  faith  [that  nothing  is  unclean]?  keep  it  for  thine  own  comfort 

23  before  God.    Happy  is  he  who  condemns  not  himself  by  his  own  judg- 
^   ment.^    But  he  who  doubts  is  thereby  condemned  if  he  eats,  because  be 

1  has  not  faith*  that  he  may  eat ;  and  every  faithless  deed  *  is  sin.  And  we, 
wlio  are  strong,^  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 

2  please  ourselves.    Let  each  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  good  ends,  to 

3  build  him  up.  For  so '  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,  but  in  Him  was  ful- 
filled tliat  which  is  written,  "  Cj^t  ttftaUcljtB  oi  %m  t\pd  Wpr0at^t& 

^  ij^te  £eU  UT^an  XCUt**^  *  For  our  instruction  is  the  end  of  all  which  was 
written  of  old;  that  by  steadfEist  endurance,  and  by  the  counsel  of  the 

5  Scriptures,  we  may  hold  fast  our  hope.    Now  may  God,  from  whom  both 

6  counsel  and  endurance  come,  grant  you  to  be  of  one  mind  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Christ,  that  you  may  all  [both  strong  and  weak], 
with  one  heart  and  voice,  glorify  the  Gk>d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

T  Christ.  Wherefore,  receive  one  another  into  fellowship,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  even  as  Christ  also  received  you.^^ 

8  For  "  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  a  minister  of  the  circumcision, 

9  to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  Gk)d,  and  confirm  the  promises  made  to 
our  fathers ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  praise  God  for  His  mercy,  as  it 

is  written, ''  gat  tj^b  tutm  J  ixAU  ochiiofajlttrge  tj^te  amonj  %  <&m- 

1  T1^8  does  not  neeesaarily  implj  that  any  *  LiteraUj,  he  eaU  not  from  JaUh. 

of  the  weaker  brethren  actoallj  did  scrapie  to  *  Literally,  eoesn/  deed  whkh  eprmgt  waHfrtm, 

drink  wine ;  it  may  be  pnt  only  hypothetically.  frai\  \flujA  die  a  right  deed]  ie  tin. 

But  it  is  poMible  that  they  may  hare  feared  to  ^  Literally,  "  We  the  strong/'    St  Ptal 

taste  wine,  part  of  which  had  been  poured  in  here  addresses  the  same  party  whom  he  ao 

libation  to  idols.    Daniel  (in  the  passage  above  often  exhorts  to  patience   and   forbearance; 

referred  to)  refbsed  wine.  those  who  called  themselres  *'  the  sjnritaal  *' 

>  It  is  strange  that  no  critic  has  hitherto  (Gal.  ri.  1, 1  Cor.  iii.  1 ),  and  boasted  of  their 

proposed  the  simple  emendation  of  reading  tp  **  knowledge  "  (1  Cor.  TiiL  I ).    See  p.  390. 

instead  of  iv,  which  avoids  the  extreme  awk-  '  The  "eoen  "  of  A.  V.  is  not  in  the  origi- 

wardness  of  the  ellipsis  necessitated  by  the  nal.    "  For  Ckritt  oho  "  is  the  litend  En^iali. 

Received  Text     Compare  John  i.  3.    The  *  Ps.  Ixix.  9  (LXX.). 

constroction  of  the  last  danse  is  dmOar  to  »  *<Yon"  (not  ^^ns")  is  tfaereadhigof  tba 

that  in  ix.  dS.  best  MS8. 

<  We  adopt  the  reading  sanctioned  by  lla-  ^  The  reading  of  the  MS8.  is  "for."  mx 

ohendorf,  which  omits  one  or  two  words.  "  bnt*'                               ^^            , 

«  See  note  on  iL  18.  Digitized  by  KjOOQIC 
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tiles,  anb  imll  sing  nxda  %f  name/'  ^  And  again  it  is  said, ''  ^otrt,  lo 
5t  Gentiles,  toit^  fis  pe0pU ; ''  *  and  again,  ''  ^raisje  %  f  0rb,  all  ii 
^t  (&mtihB,  mtb  knb  ^im,  eII  S^t  pennies  ; ''  ^  and  again  Esaias  saith, 

**  ©l^m  sj^all  tome  %  r00l  of  Ifessje,  anir  |^e  %t  sj^all  riae  I0  nign  12 
ofrjer  %  (Senliles :  in  |^m  sj^all  %  (Stntiles  |^0p^/'*   Now  may  the  la 

God  of  hope*  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  you  may 
abound  in  hope,  through  the  mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fit.  Paul  fi^       But  I  am  persuaded,  my  brethren,  not  only  by  the  reports  14 
dSS?bokii?to  of  others,*  bu£  by  my  own  judgment,  that  you  are  already  full 

the  Boman 

bS^^tS^  **  ^^  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  and  able,  of  yourselves, 
oSmni^'So  to  admonish  one  another.     Yet  I  have  written  to  you  some-  16 
tSrirftthem    what  boldly  in  parts ^  [of  this  letter],  to  remind  you  [rather 
hSdSWSdy^  than  to  teach  you],  because  of  that  gift  of  grace  which  16 
ApoS^e       God    bestowed   upon    me   that  I  should  be  a  minister*  of 

eommlMton 

SLrtTof*^  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  serving  in   the   Glad-tidings 
«Srdew^  of  God,  that  I  might  present  the  Gentiles  to  God,  as  a 

wfts  not  oooQ' 

pied  by  other   pricst  prescuts  the  ofTering,'  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  unto 
fJjJl*^^  Him,  hallowed  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    I  have  17 
ISnto^^y  therefore  the  power  of  boasting  in  Christ  Jesus,  concerning 
S^"i?*^    the  things  of  God ;  for  I  will  not  dare  [as  some  do]  to  glorify  13. 
SL^ra^eh  myself  for  the  labors  of  others,*  but  I  will  speak  only  of  the 
nMet  there,      works  which  ChHst  has  wrought  by  me,  to  bring  the  Gtentiles 
to  obedience,  by  word  and  deed,  with  the  might  of  signs  and  wonders,  19 
the  might   of   the  Spirit  of   God;    so  that  going  forth  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  round  about  as  far  as  ^*  Illyricum,  I  have  fulfilled  my  task  in 
bearing  the  Glad-tidings  of  Ohrist.    And  my  ambition  was  to  bear  it  20 

I  Pi.  xTiiL  49  (LXX.).  kit  that  thii  is  already  expreised  in  "tanie- 

*  Dent  zzxiL  43  (LXX.).  See  note  oo      what  boldly."      The  word   ''  brethren "  b 
be  25.  omitted  fai  the  beet  MS8. 

*  Ps.  cxrii.  1  (LXX.).  *  Literally,  "a  wumster  of  Jmu  Ckritt  utao 

*  Isaiah  xi.  10  (LXX.).  the  GentUa,  a  prittt  pmmdng  an  offering  m 
^  The  reference  of  this  to  the  preceding      reepeU  of  the  Gtad-tidingM  of  God,  thai  the  Gen- 

quotation  is  lost  in  A.  V.  throngh  the  trana-  ftZet  might  be  offered  ^aean  offering  weU  pleat- 

bitSon  of  the  rerb  and  nonn  for  "  hope"  by  ing  unto  Him."    The  same  thing  is  said  nnder 

**  hope  "  and  "  tnttt "  reepectiTely.  a  somewhat  difibrent  metaphor,  S  Cor.  xL  2. 

"  Obsenre  the  force  of  the  "  I  myself  also."  *  Compare  2  Cor.  x.  15,  the  whole  of  which 

7  For  the  meaning  here,  see  2  Cor.  L  14,  passage  is  parallel  to  this. 

S  Cor.  ii. 5.   Itmight  here  be  translated  m soma  ^  See  the  remarks  on  this  in  Chap.  XVH 

meaeure  (as  Neander  proposes,  compare  t.  24),  p.  514.                                         ^-^            ^ 
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according  to  this  rule,  [that  I  should  go],  not  where  the  name  of  Christ 

21  was  known  (lest  I  should  be  building  on  another  man's  foundation),  but 
[where  it  was  unheard]  ;  as  it  is  written,  ^^  9jO  ioljom  ^t  faxas  fUlt 

BT^ahn  of,  ilgts  sj^aU  see ;  anb  %  people  ioljo  Ignbt  not  j^earltr  nhnil 
tmirerslanir/'* 

22  This  is  the  cause  whf  I  hare  often  been  hindered  from  coming  to  you. 
28  But  now  that  I  have  no  longer  room  enough  [for  my  labors]  in  these 
24  regions,  and  hare  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  you  these  many  years,  so 

soon  as  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain  I  will  come  to  you  ;*  for  I  hope  to 

see  you  on  my  way,  and  to  be  set  forward  on  my  journey  thither  by  you, 

26  after  I  have  in  some  measure  satisfied  my  desire  of  your  company.    But 

now  I  am  going  to  Jerusalem,  being  employed '  in  a  ministration  to  the 

26  saints.  For  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  have  willingly 
undertaken  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  among  the  saints 

27  in  Jerusalem.  Willingly,  I  say,  they  have  done  this ;  and  indeed  they 
are  their  debtors ;  for  since  the  G^entiles  have  shared  in  the  sjHritual 
goods  of  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  they  owe  it  in  return  to  minister  to 

28  them  in  their  earthly  goods.  When,  therefore,  I  have  finished  this  tadL, 
and  have  given  to  them  in  safety  the  fruit  of  this  collection,  I  will  come 

29  frt)m  thence,  by  you,  into  Spain.    And  I  am  sure  that  when  I  come  to 

80  you,  my  coming  will  receive  the  fulness^  of  Ghrist's*  blessing.  But  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  by  the  love  which 
the  Spirit  gives,  to  help  me  in  my  conflict  with  your  prayers  to  Qod  on 

81  my  behalf,  that  I  may  be  delivered  frt>m  the  disobedient  in  Judea,  and 
that  the  service  which  I  have  undertaken  for  Jerusalem  may  be  favorably 

32  received  by  the  Saints ;  that  so  I  may  come  to  you  in  joy,  by  €h)d's  will, 
38  and  may  be  refreshed  in  your  companionship.    The  God  of  peace  be  with 
.  you  all.    Amen. 

XVI.  ^ 

1  I  commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sister,  who  is*  a  ministering  ggy 

2  servant  of  the  Ohurch  at  Oenchrea;  that  you  may  receive 


1  Isaiah  m.  15  (LXX.).  ^  UieMj,  I MU  com  m  ih$  JUmm,  iic. 

s  Thif ''Iwfll  oome  to  joa"  la  probably  *  "Goapel''  ia  not  in  aoj  of  die  boat 

an  Interpolatkm,  aa  it  is  omitted  hj  the  beat      H88. 

M88. ;  bat  it  makea  no  diSbienoe  in  the  *  Liimt&mt  (Deaooneia).    Sea  p^  STf.  m.  7 ; 

also  p.  881,  B.  1. 


*  The  preaent  participle,  not  (as  in  A.  V.) 
the  Aitore. 
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her  in  tiie  Lord,  as  the  saints  should  receiTO  one  another,  and 
aid  her  in  any  business^  wherein  she  needs  your  help;  for 
she  has  herself  aided  many,  and  me  also  among  the  rest 

Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,*  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  Ohrist 
Jesns,  who,  to  sare  my  life,  laid  down  their  own  necks;  who  are  tiianked, 
not  by  me  alone,  but  by  all  the  Ohurches  of  the  Gentiles.  Greet  like- 
wise the  Ohuroh  which  assembles  at  their  house. 

Salute  Epssnetus  my  dearly-beloyed,  who  is  the  first^firuits  of  Asia' 
unto  Ohrist. 

Salute  Mary,  who  labored  much  for  me. 

Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  and  feUow-fxrisoners,^  who 
are  well  known  among  the  Apostles,  and  who  were  also  in  Ohrist  before 
me. 

Salute  Amplias,  my  dearly-beloyed  in  the  Lord. 

Salute  Urbanus,  my  fellow-workman  in  Ohrisf  s  serrioe,  and  Stachys 
my  dearly-belored. 


1  From  the  QM  of  legal  temu  hero,  it  would 
leem  that  the  bnainess  on  which  PhoBhewM 
▼iritnig  Borne  wm  oonneeted  with  aonie  trial 
at  law. 

>  The  most  andeat  MSS.  read  PriBoa  for 
PrtMcilla  here;  the  names  heing  the  tame. 
Concerning  these  distingnished  Chrbtianfl,  tee 
p.  936.  When  and  where  thejr  risked  their 
lives  for  St  Paul,  we  know  not,  bnt  maj  oon- 
jectnreatEphesos.  We  see  here  that  they  had 
retamed  to  Home  (whence  they  had  been  driren 
hy  the  edict  of  Clandios)  from  Bphesns,  wliere 
we  left  them  last.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
wife  mentioned  first,  contrary  to  ancient  usage. 
Throughout  this  chapter  we  observe  instances 
of  courtesy  towards  women  sufllcient  to  refbte 
the  calumnies  of  a  recent  infidel  writer,  who 
accuses  St  Paul  of  speaking  and  feeling 
coarsely  in  reference  to  women ;  we  cannot  but 
add  our  astonishment  that  the  same  writer 
should  complain  that  the  standard  of  St  Paul's 
ethics,  in  reference  to  the  sexual  rehuions,  is 
not  su£kiently  elevated,  whfle  at  the  same  time 
he  considers  the  instincts  of  the  German  race 
to  have  first  introduced  into  the  world  the  true 
morality  of  these  relations.  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  whether  the  present  fiidlity  of  divorce  la 
Germany  is  a  legitimate  devdopmeot  of  the 


m 
8 


Teutonic  instinct;  and  if  so,  whether  the  biw 
of  Germany,  or  the  law  of  our  Saviour  (Mark 
X.  l8),enibroed  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  viL  10),  ex- 
presses the  higher  tone  of  morality,  and  tends 
the  more  to  elevate  Ae  female  sex. 

*  Ana,  not  Achaia,  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.  Compare  p.  S49,  note  8.  The 
province  of  proconsular  Asia  is  of  course 

*  When  were  they  St  Paul's  fellow-pris- 
onersf  PkobaUyin  some  of  those  imprison- 
meots  not  leeorded  in  the  Acts,  to  which  he 
alludes  8  Cor.  xL  83.  It  is  doubtfhl  whether 
in  calling  them  his  "  kinsmen  "  St  Paul  means 
that  they  were  really  related  to  him,  or  onlj 
that  they  were  Jews.  (Compare  Bom.  ix.  8.) 
The  latter  supposition  seems  improbable,  be- 
eanse  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  others  in  this 
chapter,  mentioned  without  the  epithet  of  kins- 
men, were  certainly  Jews;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  many  of  St 
Paul's  relations  as  are  here  called  *'  kinsmen" 
(verses  7, 1 1,  81)  should  be  mentioned  in  a 
sin^echapter.  Periiaps  we  may  take  a  middle 
oourse,  and  suppose  tiie  epithet  to  denote  that 
the  perKHis  mentioned  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Bei\)amin* 


6 
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8 
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xvi. 

10  Salute  Apelles,  who  has  been  tried  and  found  trustworthy  in  Ohrisfi 
work. 

Salute  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus*^ 

11  Salute  Herodion,  my  kinsman. 

Salute  those  of  the  household  of  Nardsmis*  who  are  in  the  Lord^s  fel* 
lowship. 

12  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  the  fidthfiil  laborers  in  the  Lord's 
service. 

Salute   Persis   the   dearly-beloYed«  who  has  labored  much  in  the 

Lord. 
18      Salute  Bufus,'  the  chosen  in  the  Lord  and  his  mother,  who  is  also 

mine. 
14      Salute   Asyncritus,  Phl^^oui  Hermas,  Patrobas,  Hermes,  and   the 

brethren  who  are  with  them. 
16      Salute  Philologus,  and  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and 

all  the  saints  who  are  with  them. 

16  Salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holiness.^ 
The  Ohurches  of  Ohrist  [in  Achaia]  salute  you. 

17  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  keep  your  eyes  upon  those  who 
cause  diTisions,  and  cast  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
others,  contrary  to  the  teaching  which  you  have  learned. 

18  Shun  them  that  are  such ;  for  the  master  whom  they  serre  is  not  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  but  their  own  belly :  and  by  their  fair  speaking  and 

19  flattery  they  deceiTO  the  hearts  of  the  guileless.    I  say  this,  because  tlio 


1  This  Ariitobolnfl  wii  probftbly  the  gresfe>  this  B|M8de  wii  writlen :  the  odier  wm  a 

grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  mentioned  hj  finrorite  of  Nero's,  and  is  prohaUj  the  peiaoii 

Josephos  and  Tadtns,  to  whom  Nero  in  ▲.  i>.  here  named.    Some  of  his  slares  or  freedmeB 

65  gaye  the  goremment  of  Lesser  Armenia,  had  become  Christians.    This  Narctssos  wae 

He  had  Yery  Ukeij  liTed  prerioaslj  at  Rome,  pot  to  death  bj  Galba  (Dio.  Ixir.  3). 

and  maj  still  hare  kept  np  an  establishment  '  St.  Mark  (xr.  21)  mentions  Simoii  of 

there,  or  perhaps  had  not  yet  gone  to  his  gor-  Cyrene  as  '*  the  father  of  Alexander  and  R«- 

emment.     See  Tae.  Asm,  ziiL  7,  and  Joseph,  ftis;  '*  the  latter,  therefore,  was  aChristian  #«ll 

AnL  XX.  5.  known  io  those  for  whom  St  Mark  wrote,  and 

'  There  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  probablj  is  the  same  here  mentioned,     it  «a 

name  of  Narcissus  at  Rome  about  this  time ;  gratifying  to  think  that  she  whom  St.  i^oJ 

one    the   well-known    farorite   of    Claudius  mentions  here  widi  such  respectful 

(Suet.  Claud.^,  Tac .imt.  xiL 57, 65, xiiL  1),  was  the  mh  of  that  Simon  who  boib 

who  was  put  to  death  bj  Nero,  ▲.  d.  54,  soon  Sariour's  cross, 

after  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  therefbrebefbre  «  See  note  on  1  These,  t.  96 
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tidings  of  your  obedience  hare  been  told  throughout  the  world.    On  your 
own  behalf,  therefore,  I  rejoice :  but  I  wish  you  not  only  to  be  simple  in  ^. 
respect  of  evil,  but  to  be  wise  for  good.    And  the  God  of  peace  shall  20 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  speedily. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 
flahitatioDs         Timotheus,  my  fellow-laborer,  and  Lucius,  and  Jason,'  and  21 

ftom  Ohrii-       *»     ,  si* 

2^^^^      Sosipater,'  my  kinsmen,  salute  you. 

SlS^  I,  Tertius,  who  have  written  this  letter,  salute  you  in  the  22 

Lord. 

Gkdus,'  who  is  the  host,  not  of  me  alone,  but  also  of  the  whole  Ohurch,  28 
salutes  you. 

Erastus,^  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  and  the  brother  Quartus,  salute 
you. 
tSSSSSm.        '^^  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  with  you  all.  21 

Now  I  commend  you*  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  steadfast,  26 

according  to  my  Olad-tidings,  and  the  preaching*  of  Jesus  Ohrist 

whereby  is  unreiled  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  in  eternal  times  ^ 
of  old,  but  has  now  been  brought  to  light,  and  made  known  to  all  the  26 
Gentiles  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Prophets,  by  command  of  the  eternal 
God;  that  the  G^entiles  might  be  led  to  the  obedience  of  faith 

1  Jason  is  mentioDed  u  a  Thessalonian,  (with  the  great  minority  of  M8S.)  we  must 

Acts  xrii.  5 ;  he  had  prohahlj  aooompanied  snpplj  "  I  commend  "  or  something  equivalent 

St.  Paul  fh>m  Thessalonica  to  Corinth.  here,  or  else  leare  the  whole  passage  anaco- 

*  Sosipater  is  mentioned  as  leaving  Corinth  InthicaL  Examples  of  a  similar  commendation 
with  St.  Paal,  soon  after  this  epistle  was  writ-  to  God  at  the  conclnsion  of  a  letter  or  speech 
ten  (Acts  zz.  4).  are  fineqnent  in  St  Panl.     Compare  1  Thess. 

*  This  Gains  (or  Caius)  is  no  donbt  the  t.  28,  S  Thess.  ii.  16,  and  especiallj  the  con 
same  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  haptised  al  dnsion  of  the  speech  (so  n^y  contempora 
Corindi  by  St.  Panl  with  his  own  hands.  In  neons  with  this  Epistle)  at  Miletns,  Acts  zz. 
Acts  zz.  4  we  find  "  GWns  of  Derbe  "  leaving  82.  The  complicated  and  involved  construe- 
Corinth  with  St.  Paul,  soon.after  #m  writing  tion  reminds  ns  of  the  Salutation  commencing 
of  this  Epistle,  bnt  this  may  pertiaps  have  been  this  Epistle,  and  of  Eph.  i. 

a  diflerent  person  ,*  althoogh  this  is  not  certain,  *  Literally,  prodamathn. 

considering  how  the  Jews  migrated  finom  one  ^  Meaning,  probably,  the  times  of  the  Andad 


place  to  another,  of  which  Aqnila  and  Prisdlla  Diapeneaiion.     Compare  the  use  of  the  i 

are  an  obvious  ezample.  expression,  Tit.  i.  2.     There  is  no  inconsifr- 

*  Erastns  is  again  mentioned  (as  stopping  tency  in  sajdng  that  this  mysteiy  was  "  kept 

at  Corinth)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.     Probably  the  secret"  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  yet 

same  Erastus  who  went  with  Timotheus  ftom  confirmed  by  the  Prophetical  Scriptures ;  fbr 

Epbesus  to  Macedonia,  on  the  way  towards  it  was  hidden  yrom  ike  GenUles  altogether,  and 

Corinth  (Acts  ziz.  22).  the  prophedcal  intimations  of  it  were  not  nn- 

^  If  we  retain  the  ''  to  whom  "  in  verse  27  derstood  by  the  Jews. 
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87  unto  flimi  the  only  wise  (lody^  I  oomiiieiid  you  fliroiigh  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom  be  gloiy  forerer.    Ameu.* 


>  irw«w«n(oiitIieMitlioritjoftheCk)dez 
Yatkuias)  to  omit  dm  ''to  whom"  in  this 
pMMge,  the  last  three  Tenes  wonld  become  a 
ooDtfamoos  doxologj.  The  translators  of  the 
A.  y .  hare  tadtly  omitted  this  "  to  whom,** 
although  professing  to  follow  the  Ttetos  Re- 
ceptna. 

*  Some  M8S.  insert  the  Terses  25,  S6,  87, 
after  xir.  23»  instead  of  in  this  place;  hat  the 
greater  weight  of  MS.  anthoritj  is  in  fiiTor  of 
their  present  position.  A  good  refutation  of 
the  o^ections  which  hare  been  made  against 
the  andienticitj  of  the  last  two  chapters  is 
giren  bj  De  Wette  and  Neander;  bat,  abore 
all,  bj  Palej's  HonB  Patdma,  inasmoch  as 
these  very  chapters  flunish  foor  or  fiTe  of  Ae 
striking  nndesjgned  coinddences  there 


•old  as  y«l 


Oenchrea,  and  some  interest  is  giren  to  die  plaoe 
both  hj  the  mention  of  its  Chnrch  in  the  pre- 
ceding Epistle  (Bom.  xri.  I),  and  bj  die  de- 
partare  of  St  Paal  from  that  port  at  the  doee 
of  his  first  Tisit  to  Achaia  (Acts  zriiL  18).  We 
hare  seen  (p.  360)  that  it  was  serenty  stadia, 
or  nearly  nine  miles  distant  from  Corinth,  and 
(p.  367)  that  its  position  is  still  pointed  cot  by 
the  modem  Kikriei,  where  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  are  visible.  The  road  is  described 
by  Paosanias  as  leading  from  Corinth  throogh 
an  avenne  of  pine-trees,  and  past  many  tomba» 
among  which  two  of  the  most  consiMCoons 
were  those  of  the  cynic  Diogenes  and  the  prof- 
ligate Thau.  The  coin  here  engrared  is  that 
to  which  allusion  was  made  p.  367,  n.  6.  It  is 
a  colonial  coin  of  Antoninos  Pins,  and  repre. 
•ents  Ae  harbor  of  Ceachrea  exactly  as  St  ia 
described  by  ] 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

Ifthmka  Garnet.--  Boate  thnragh  ICaoedooift.  —  Voyage  ftom  FfaiUpiii.  —  Sudi^  al  Tioas 
—  Aisof.  — Voyage  by  Mitylem  and  TrogyUhun  to  Mfletos.— 5pMoft  to  the  Ephmkm 
P;-ci6yfer«. »  Voyage  by  Coa  and  Bhodea  to  Patanu^Thence  to  FbcBnida.— Christiana  at 
Tyre. — Ptolemaia.  —  Erenta  at  Casarea.  —  Arrival  at  Jemsalem. 

IN  the  Epistles  which  have  beea  already  set  before  the  reader  in  the 
course  of  this  biography,  and  again  in  some  of  those  which  are  to 
succeed,  St.  Paul  makes  frequent  allusion  to  a  topic  which  engrossed  the 
interest,  and  called  forth  the  utmost  energies,  of  the  Greeks.  The 
periodical  games  were  to  them  rather  a  passion  than  an  amusement : 
and  the  Apostle  often  uses  language  drawn  from  these  celebrations, 
when  he  wishes  to  enforce  the  zeal  and  the  patience  with  which  a 
Christian  ought  to  strain  after  his  heavenly  reward.  The  imagery  he 
employs  is  sometimes  Taried.  In  one  instance,  when  he  describes  the 
struggle  of  the  ipirit  with  the  flesh,  he  seeks  his  illustration  in  the 
violent  contest  of  the  boxers  (1  Oor.  ix.  26).  In  another,  when  he 
would  give  a  strong  representation  of  the  perils  he  had  encountered  at 
Ephesus,  he  speaks  as  one  who  had  contended  in  that  ferocious  sport 
which  the  Romans  had  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  the  fighting  of 
gladiators  with  wild  beasts  (ib.  xv.  82).  But,  usually ,  his  reference  is 
to  the  footpace  in  the  atoitum,  which,  as  it  was  the  most  ancient,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  esteemed,  among  the  purely  Greek  athletic 
contests.^  If  we  compare  the  various  passages  where  this  language  is 
used,  we  find  the  whole  scene  in  the  stadium  brought  vividly  before 
us,  —  the  AeroU*  who  summons  the  contending  runners,  —  the  eaurBe^ 
which  rapidly  diminishes  in  front  of  them  as  their  footsteps  advance  to 
the  goal,'  —  thejudffe^  who  holds  out  the  prize  at  the  end  of  the  course, 

^  The  Tictory  in  the  itadinm  at  Olympia  *  ''HaTing  heralded."     I    Cor.   iz.   S7. 

was  nsed  in  the  formula  for  reckoning  Olym-  Plato  aayt  that  the  herald  anmmoned  the  can- 

piads.     The  stadinm  was  the  Greek  unit  for  didatea  for  the  foot-race  first  into  the  stadinm. 
the  measnrement  of  distance.    With  St.  Paul's  *  **  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 

frequent  reforence  to  it  in  the  epistles,  1  Cor.  and  striving  after  the  things  that  are  before." 

ix.  U,  Bom.  ix,  16,  Gal.  H.  8,  t.  7,  Phil.  U.  16,  Phil.  iii.  14.    For  the  Coune,  see  Phil.  iL  16, 

2  Tim.  iy.  7,  S,  should  be  compared  two  pas-  and  2  Tim.  ir.  7,  besides  Acts  xx.  24,  which  is 

sages  in  the  Acts,  xx.  24,  where  he  speaks  of  particularly  noticed  below,  p.  602,  n.  8. 
himself,  and  xiii.  25,  where  he  speaks  of  John  *  2  Tim.  iv.  S. 
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—  the  prize  itself,  a  chaplet  of  fading  leaves,  which  is  compared  with 
the  strongest  emphasis  of  contrast  to  the  unfading  glory  with  which  the 
faithful  Christian  will  be  crowned,*  —  Hie  Jay  and  exultation  of  the  victor^ 
which  the  Apostle  applies  to  his  own  case,  when  he  speaks  of  his  converts 
as  his  ^' joy  and  crown,''  the  token  of  his  victory  and  tlie  subject  of  his 
boasting.^  And  under  the  same  image  he  sets  forth  the  heavenly  prize, 
after  which  his  converts  themselves  should  struggle  with  strenuous  and 
unswerving  zeal,  —  with  no  hesitating  step  (1  Cor.  iz.  26),^- pressing 
forward,  and  never  looking  back  (Phil.  iii.  13, 14),  —  even  to  the  disre- 
gard of  life  itself  (Acts  xx.  24).  And  the  metaphor  extends  itself 
beyond  the  mere  struggle  in  the  arena,  to  the  preparations  which  were 
necessary  to  success,  —  to  that  severe  and  continued  training j*  which, 
being  so  great  for  so  small  a  reward,  was  a  fit  image  of  that  *'  training 
unto  godliness,''  which  has  the  promise  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  that 
which  is  to  come,  —  to  the  strict  reguUUvyM^  which  presided  over  all  the 
details,  both  of  the  contest  and  the  preliminary  discipline,  and  are  used 
to  warn  the  careless  Christian  of  the  peril  of  an  undisciplined  life,  —  to 
the  careful  diet^  which  admonishes  us  that,  if  we  would  so  nm  that  we 
may  obtain,  we  must  be  ^^  temperate  in  all  things."  * 

This  imagery  would  be  naturally  and  familiarly  suggested  to  St.  Paul 
by  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  every  part  of  his  travels.  At  his 
own  native  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Gydnus,^  in  every  city  throughout 
Asia  Minor,^  and  more  especially  at  Ephesus,  the  stadium,  and  the  train- 

1  See  1  Cor.  ix.  84,  Phil.  iii.  U.    It  wii  a  He  was  disqiialified  bj  oeruin  moral  and  po- 

diaplet  of  green  learee,  "a  fiuling  crown.**  litical  offences.    He  was  obliged  to  take  an 

1  Cor.  ix.  25.    (Cf.  S  Tim.  IL  5,  ir.  S;  also  oadi  that  he  had  been  ten  months  in  training, 

1  Pet  T.  4.)  The  leares  raried  with  the  locality  and  that  he  woold  violate  none  of  the  regnla- 

where  the  games  were  celebrated.     At  the  tions.    Bribery  was  punished  by  a  fine.    The 

Isthmus  they  were  those  of  the  indigenous  candidate  was  obliged  to  practise  again  in  the 

pine.    For  a  time,  parsley  was  substituted  for  gymnasium  immediately  before  the   games, 

them ;  but  in  the  Apostle's  day  the  pine-leaves  under  the  direction  of  judges  or  umpires,  who 

were  used  again.  were  themselves  required  to  be  iostnicted  for 

^  Phil.  iv.  1.    1  Thess.  iL  19.    Thiasnlject  ten  months  in  the  details  of  the  games, 

illustrates  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  boast "  ^  The  physician  Galen  gives  an  account  of 

by  St.  Paul.  this  prescribed  diet.     See  Hor.  A,  P.  414. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  7,8.  The  Gymnasitan  or  from-  Tertullian  describes  the  self-restraint  of  the 
ing-^ound  was  an  important  feature  of  every  Athletes. 

Greek  city.    The  word  is  not  found  in  the  *  In  the  laiger  editions  is  an  energetic  paa- 

New  Testament,  but  we  find  it  in  1  Mace  L  14  sage  on  this  subject  from  St.  Chiysostom,  who 

and  2  Mace.  iv.  9,  where  allusion  is  made  to  was  very  fomHiar  with  all  that  related  to  pnb- 

places  of  Greek  amusement  built  at  Jerusa-  lie  amusements,  both  at  Antioch  and  Constan- 

lera.  tinople. 

*  "  Except  a  man  strive  lawfoUy."  2  Tim.  ▼  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  only  ia- 
ii.  5.  The  following  were  among  the  regula-  scription  from  Tarsus  pnUished  by  Boeckh 
tions  of  the  athletic  contests.    Every  candidate  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  stadium. 

was  required  to  be  of  pure  Hellenic  descent.  '  Nothing  is  more  remaikable  than    tbe 
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ing  for  the  stadium,'  were  among  the  chief  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
whole  population.  Even  in  Palestine,  and  at  Jerusalem  itself,  these 
busy  amusements  were  well  known.'  But  Greece  was  the  very  home 
from  which  these  institutions  drew  their  origin ;  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  was  one  of  four  sanctuaries,  where  the  most  celebrated  games 
were  periodicallj  held.  Now  t)iat  we  have  reached  the  point  where  St. 
Paul  is  about  to  leave  this  citj  for  the  last  time,  we  are  naturallj  led  to 
make  this  allusion  :  and  an  interesting  question  suggests  itself  here,  viz., 
whether  the  Apostle  was  ever  himself  present  during  the  Isthmian  games. 
It  might  be  argued  d  priori  that  this  is  highlj  probable;  for  great 
numbers  came  at  these  seasons  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
witness  or  take  part  in  the  contests  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  amusement 
and  ambition  brought  some,  makes  it  certain  that  gain  attracted  manj 
others ;  thus  it  is  likelj  that  the  Apostle,  just  as  he  desired  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  during  the  Hebrew  festivals,  so  would  gladly  preach  the 
Gospel  at  a  time  when  so  vast  a  concourse  met  at  the  Isthmus, — whence, 
as  from  a  centre,  it  mi^ht  be  carried  to  every  shore  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  strangers.  But,  further,  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  his  first 
visit,  St.  Paul  spent  two  years  at  Corinth ;  and  though  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  times  at  which  the  games  were  celebrated, 
yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  recurred  every  second  year,  at  the 
end  of  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.'  Thus  it  may  be  con- 
fidently concluded  that  he  was  there  at  one  of  the  festivals.  As  regards 
the  voyage  undertaken  firom  Ephesus  (p.  418),  the  time  devoted  to  it 
was  short ;  yet  that  time  may  have  coincided  with  the  festive  season ; 
and  it  is  far  from  inconceivable  that  he  may  have  sailed  across  the  ^gean 
in  the  spring,  with  some  company  of  Greeks  who  were  proceeding  to 
the  Isthmian  meeting.  On  the  present  occasion  he  spent  only  three  of 
the  winter  months  in  Achaia,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  present  during  the  games.  It  is  most  likely  that  there  were 
no  crowds  among  the  pine-trees^  at  the  Isthmus,  and  that  the  stadium  at 

number  and  magnitude  of  the  theatres  and  Olympian  and  P^hian  games  took  place  ereiy 

stadia  in  the  mins  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  fourth  year,  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  erery 

Minor.    A  vast  number,  too,  of  the  inscrip-  second;  the  latter  in  the  third  and  first  year  of 

tions  relate  to  the  public  amusements.    It  is  each  Olympiad.    The  festival  was  held  in  the 

erident,  as  a  trareller  remarks,  that   these  year53A.D.,  which  is  the  first  of  an  Olympiad; 

amusements  must  hare  been  one  of  the  chief  and  (as  we  have  seen)  there  is  good  reason  for 

employments  of  the  population.  believing  that  the  Apostle  came  to  Corinth  in 

1  See  above,  p.  586,  n.  8.  the  autumn  of  52,  and  left  it  in  the  spring  of 

^  See  the  reference  to  Herod's  theatre  and  54. 
amphitheatre,  p.  2.    Hence  the  significance  of  *  This  pine  (nevx^)  still  retains  its  ancient 
such  a  passage  as  Heb.  xii.  1,  2,  to  the  Hebrew  name.     See  Sibthorpe's  Flora  Grceca,  as  re- 
Christians  of  Palestine.  ferred  to  by  Canon  Stanley  in  his  Introd.  to 

*  Of  the  ibur  great  national  festivals,  the  1  Cor. 
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the  Sanctuary  of  Neptune  was  silent  and  unoccupied  when  St.  Paul 
passed  bj  it  along  the  northern  road,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.^ 

His  intention  had  been  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria,*  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
safe  navigation  should  be  come ;  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  embarked 
at  Cenchrea,  whence  he  had  sailed  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, and  whence  the  Christian  Phcebe  had  recently  gone  with  the  letter 
to  the  Romans.'  He  himself  had  prepared  his  mind  for  a  journey  to 
Borne  ;  ^  but  first  he  was  purposed  to  visit  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  con- 
vey the  alms  which  had  been  collected  for  the  poorer  brethren  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia.  He  looked  forward  to  this  expedition  with  some  mis- 
giving ;  for  he  knew  what  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  his  Jewish 
and  Judaizing  enemies ;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians, 
he  requested  their  prayers  for  his  safety.  And  he  had  good  reason  to 
fear  the  Jews ;  for  ever  since  their  discomfiture  under  GkiUio  they  had 
been  irritated  by  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  they  organized  a  plot 
against  the  great  preacher  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Syria. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  plot ; '  but  it  was  proba- 


^  A  ftaU  Aooooiity  both  of  the  deacriptioii 
which  Pansanifls  givM  of  the  lanctoaiy  and  of 
present  appearances,  maj  be  seen  in  Leake. 
In  oar  aoooont  of  Corinth  (Ch.  XL,  XIL)» 
we  have  entered  into  no  inqniiy  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  (See  p.  862.)  Since  St.  Paul  (as  we 
have  seen)  makes  maay  allosions  to  the 
athletic  contests  of  the  Greeks,  and  since  we 
are  now  come  to  the  point  in  his  life  when  he 
leaves  Corinth  for  the  last  time,  it  seems  right 
that  we  should  state  what  is  known  on  the 
subject 

No  complete  topographical  delineation  of 
the  Isthmus  exists.  This  district  was  omitted 
in  the  French  ExpOiiUon  de  la  Mar4t.  We 
hare  given  opposite  the  plan  of  the  ground 
near  the  sanctuary  finom  CoL  Leake's  third 
Tolnrae,  which  accurately  represents  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and 
the  temple.  But  we  must  add,  that,  since  our 
last  edition  was  published,  the  ground  has 
been  more  exactly  examined  by  the  Ber.  W. 
6.  Clark,  and  a  carefhl  plan  given  in  his 
PdoponnesuB  (1858). 

The  Posidonium,  or  Sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  dose 
by  Schosnus,  the  present  Kalamaki  (see  p.  860, 
B.  7);  and  modem  travellers  may  visit  the 
niins  on  their  way  between  Kalamaki  and 
LntraU.  fh>m  one  steamboat  to  the  other.    St. 


Paul  would  also  pass  by  Uiis  spot  if  he  went 
by  land  from  Athens  (p.  856,  n.  6).  The  dia- 
tanoe  from  Corinth  is  about  eight  miles;  and 
at  Hexamili,  near  Corinth,  the  road  fidls  into 
that  which  leads  to  Cenchrea.  (See  p.  584, 
and  Leake,  iii.  886.)  The  military  wall,  whidi 
cixwsed  the  Isthmus  to  Lechmim,  abutted  on 
the  Sanctuary  (p.  358,  n.  1),  and  was  for  some 
space  identical  with  the  sacred  enclosure.  At 
no  great  distance  are  the  traces  of  the  canal 
which  Nero  left  unfinished  about  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  death  (p.  860) ;  and  in  many  plaoea 
along  the  shore,  as  any  traveller  may  see  on 
his  way  ftom  Kalamaki  to  Lutraki,  are  thoM 
green  pine-trees,  whose  leaves  wove  the  **  fiid> 
ing  gariands"  which  the  i^wsde  contrasts 
with  the  "unfading  crown,"  the  prte  for 
which  he  fought 
s  Acts  XX.  8. 

*  For  Cenchrea,  see  the  note  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  Phosbe  was  a  resident 
at  Cenchrea.  When  she  went  to  Rome^  aha 
probably  sailed  from  Lechsmm. 

*  See  the  end  of  Ch.  XV. 

*  « The  Jews  generally  setUed  in  great 
numbers  at  seaports  for  the  sake  of  eommeree, 
and  their  occupation  would  give  them  peculiar 
influence  over  the  captains  and  ownos  of 
merchant-vessels,  in  which  St.  Paul  must  have 
sailed.  They  might,  however,  form  the  pro- 
ject of  seizing  him  or  murdering  him  at  Oea- 
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hlj  a  coDspiracj  against  his  life,  like  that  which  was  formed  at  Damascus 
soon  after  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  23,  2  Cor.  xi.  82),  and  at  Jerusalem, 
both  before  and  after  the  time  of  which  we  write  (Acts  ix.  29,  xxiii.  12), 
and  it  necessitated  a  change  of  route,  such  as  that  which  had  once  saved 
him  on  his  departure  from  Bercea  (Acts  xvii.  14). 

On  that  occasion  his  flight  had  been  from  Macedonia  to  Achaia ;  now  it 
was  from  Achaia  to  Macedonia.  Nor  would  he  regret  the  occasion  which 
brought  him  once  more  among  .some  of  his  dearest  converts.  Again  he 
saw  the  Churches  on  the  north  of  the  .^gean,  and  again  he  went  through 
the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia.^  He  re-appeared  in  the  scene 
of  his  persecution  among  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  and  passed  on  by 
Apollonia  and  Amphipolis  to  the  place  where  he  had  first  landed  on  the 
European  shore.  The  companions  of  his  journej  were  Sopater  the  son 
of  Pjrrhus,*  a  native  of  Berooa,  —  Anstarchus  and  Secundus,  both  of 
Thessalonica,  —  with  Gains  of  Derbe  and  Timotheus,  —  and  two  Chris- 
tians from  the  province  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  before  (p.  479),  as  his  probable  associates  when  he 
last  departed  from  Ephesus.  From  the  order  in  which  these  disciples 
are  mentioned,  and  the  notice  of  the  specific  places  to  which  thej  be- 
longed, we  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  thej  had  something  to  do 
with  the  collections  which  had  been  made  at  the  various  towns  on  the 
route.  As  St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  collection,'  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  all  the  facts.  But  since  St.  Paul  left  Corinth 
sooner  than  was  intended,  it  seems  likely  that  all  the  arrangements  were 
not  complete,  and  that  Sopater  was  charged  with  the  responsibilitj  of 
gathering  the  funds  from  Bercea,  while  Anstarchus  and  Secundus  took 
charge  of  those  from  Thessalonica.  St.  Luke  himself  was  at  Philippi : 
and  the  remaining  four  of  the  party  were  connected  with  the  interior  or 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor .^ 

The  whole  of  this  company  did  not  cross  together  from  Europe  to  Asia ; 
but  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  lingered  at  Philippi,  while  the  others  preceded 
them  to  Troas.*    The  joxumey  through  Macedonia  had  been  rapid,  and 

ehrea   with   great   probabilitj  of    micoeflt."  disciple  of  the  same  name  who  is  mentioned 

Comm,onthe  Acts,  by  Ber.  F.  C.  Cook,  1850.  before  along  with  Aristarchos  ("  Gains  and 

1  For  the  Via  Egnatia  and  the  stages  be-  Aristarchns,  Macedonians/'  xix.  29).    Bat  it 

tween  Philippi  and  Beroa,  see  pp.  276, 277,  is  almost  certain  that  Timotlieti»  was  a  native 

S99.  of  Lystra,  and  not  Derbe  (see  p.  227,  n.  1) ; 

'  8ach  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading;  and  Gains  [or  Cains,  see  abore,  p.  426]  wab  so 

and  the  addition  maj  be  made  to  distingnish  common  a  name,  that  this  need  canse  us  no 

him  from  Sosipater.    (Bom.  zri.  21.)  difficnltj. 

*  Except  in  one  casnal  allusion  at  a  later  *  It  is  concdrable,  bat  not  at  all  probable, 

period.    Acts  zziy.  17.  that  these  companions  sailed  direct  from  Cor- 

^  Some  wonld   read   "  and   Timothj   of  inth  to  Troas,  while  Panl  went  throagh  Mace- 

Derbe,"  in  order  to  identify  Gains  with  the  donia.    Some  would  limit  **  these  "  to  Trophi- 
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the  visits  to  the  other  Churches  had  been  short.  Bat  the  Church  at  PhQ- 
ippi  had  peculiar  claims  on  St.  Paul's  attention :  and  the  time  of  his 
arrival  induced  him  to  pause  longer  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  joar* 
nej.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  And  here  our  tiioughts 
turn  to  the  passover  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Apostle  was  at 
Ephesus  (p.  432).  We  remember  the  higher  and  Christian  meaning 
which  he  gave  to  the  Jewish  festival.  It  was  no  longer  an  Israelitish 
ceremony,  but  it  was  the  Easter  of  the  New  Dispensation.  He  was  not 
now  occupied  with  shadows ;  for  the  substance  was  already  in  possession. 
Christ  the  Passover  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  feast  was  to  be  kept  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Such  was  the  higher 
standing-point  to  which  he  sought  to  raise  the  Jews  whom  he  met,  in  Asia 
or  in  Europe,  at  their  annual  celebrations. 

Thus,  while  his  other  Christian  companions  had  preceded  him  to  Troas, 
he  remained  with  Luke  some  time  longer  at  Philippi,  and  did  not  leave 
Macedonia  till  the  passover  moon  was  waning.  Notwithstanding  this 
delay,  they  were  anxious,  if  possible,  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost' 
And  we  shall  presently  trace  the  successive  days  through  which  they  were 
prosperously  brought  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish.*  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  the  possibility  of  this  plan  being  accomplished  in  the  in- 


muM  and  Tychiciu;  but  this  is  quite  unnatnraL 
The  expression  "as  fieur  as  Asia"  seems  to 
imply  that  St.  Paul's  oompanious  left  him  at 
Miletus,  except  St.  Lulce  (who  continues  the 
narratiTe  from  this  point  in  the  first  person) 
and  Trophimns  (who  was  with  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, xxi.  29),  and  whoerer  might  be  the  other 
deputies  who  accompanied  him  with  the  alms. 
(2  Cor.  vui.  19-21.) 

1  Acts  XX.  16. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  hers  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  time  spent  on  the 
▼oyage.  Forty-nine  dajs  intervened  between 
Passorer  and  Pentecost  The  days  of  nnlear- 
ened  bread  [Mark  xir.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7,  Acts 
xii.  8,  1  Cor.  T.  S]  succeeded  the  PassoTer. 
Thus,  St  Paul  staid  at  least  seiwi  days  at 
Philippi  after  the  Passorer  (7.  6),  ^-./Soe  days 
were  spent  on  the  passage  to  Tioas  (ib.),  ^ 
six  days  (for  so  we  may  reckon  them)  were 
spent  at  Troas  (ib.),— ,^iir  were  occupied  on 
Uie  voyage  by  Chios  to  MUetus  (tt.  lS-15,  see 
below),  —  two  were  spent  at  Miletus,— in  throe 
days  St  Paul  went  by  Cos  and  Rhode  to 
Patara  (xxi.  1,  see  below), — two  days  would 
suffice  for  the  voyage  to  Tyre  (tt.  2,  S),  — «ur 
days  were  spent  at  Tyre  (v.  4),  two  weie  taken 


up  in  proceeding  by  Ptolemais  to  Cssarea 
(tt.  7,  S).  This  calculation  gives  us  tkirtf- 
S0MR  days  in  all ;  thus  leaving  thirtem  befiue 
the  festival  of  Pentecost,  after  the  arrival  at 
Casarea,  which  is  more  than  the  condidons 
require.  We  may  add,  if  necessary,  two  or 
three  days  more  during  the  voyage  in  the 
cases  where  we  have  reckoned  indnsiTely. 

The  mention  of  the  Sunde^  spent  at  Troas 
fixes  (though  not  quite  absolutely)  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  the  Apostle  kft  PhilippL 
It  was  a  Tuesday  or  a  Wednesday.  We  might, 
with  considerable  probability,  describe  what 
was  done  each  day  rf  the  week  during  the 
Toyage;  but  we  are  not  sure.  In  all  caaes^ 
whether  we  are  to  reckon  inclnsiTely  or  exdo- 
siTely,  nor  are  we  absolutely  certain  of  the 
length  of  the  stay  at  Miletus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  aU  we  hare  here 
said  is  independent  of  the  particular  year  in 
which  we  suppose  the  voyage  to  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
Uth  of  Nisan  occurred.  Greswell  and  Wiese- 
ler  have  made  the  calculation  (or  the  years  56 
and  5S  respectively,  and  both  have  shown  that 
the  accomplishment  of  8t  Paul's  wish  was 
practicable.  Both  too  have  allowed  mora  dmt 
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terval ;  for  they  did  not  leave  Philippi  till  the  seventh  daj  after  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  was  past.  It  will  be  our  business  to  show  that  the  plan 
was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  it  was  actually  accomplished,  with 
some  days  to  spare. 

The  voyage  seemed  to  begin  unfavorably.  The  space  between  Neapo- 
lis  and  Troas  could  easily  be  sailed  over  in  two  days  with  a  fair  wind ; 
and  this  was  the  tiiae  occupied  when  the  Apostle  made  the  passage  on 
his  first  coming  to  Europe.^  On  this  occasion  the  same  voyage  occupied 
five  days.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  ship's  progress 
was  retarded  by  calms,  or  by  contrary  winds.'  Either  of  these  causes 
of  delay  might  equally  be  expected  in  the  changeable  weather  of  those 
seas.  St.  Luke  seems  to  notice  the  time  in  both  instances,  in  the  manner 
of  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  passages  commonly  made  between 
Europe  and  Asia :  *  and  something  like  an  expression  of  disappointment 
is  implied  in  the  mention  of  the  ^^  five  days  "  which  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  at  Troas. 

The  history  of  Alexandria  Troas,  first  as  a  city  of  the  Macedonian 
princes,  and  then  as  a  favorite  colony  of  the  Romans,^  has  been  given 
before ;  but  little  has  been  said  as  yet  of  its  appearance.  From  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  its  present  ruins  (though  for  ages  it  has  been  a 
quarry  both  for  Christian  and  Mohammedan  edifices)  we  may  infer  what 
it  was  in  its  flourishing  period.  Among  the  oak-trees,  which  fill  the  vast 
enclosure  of  its  walls,  are  fragments   of    colossal    masonry.      Huge 

than  needftil  for  the  Toyage  between  Fiitara  mand   of  her  moyementa.    This  would   be 

and  Tjre.  highly  nnlikely  for  a  person  nnder  the  dream- 

We  may  obserre  here,  that  many  commen*  itanoes  of  St  Paal ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it 

tators  write  on  the  nantical  passages  of  Ae  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  royage,  daring 

Acts  as  if  the  weather  were  always  the  same  which,  as  at  other  times,  he  availed  himself  of 

and  the  rate  of  sailing  nniform,  or  as  if  the  the  opportonities  offered  by  merchant-vessels 

Apostle  travelled  in  steamboats.    His  motions  or  coasters, 

were  dependent  on  the  wind.     He  might  be  ^  Acts  zvL  11. 

detained  in  harbor  by  contrary  weather.   Noth-  *  The  coarse  is  marked  in  onr  map  with  a 

ing  is  more  natnral  than  that  he  shonld  be  five  ligaag  line.    If  the  wind  was  contrary,  the 

days  on  one  occasion,  and  two  on  another,  in  vessel  woald  have  to  beat    The  delay  might 

passing  between  Philippi  and  Troas ;  jnst  as  equally  have  been  caosed  by  calms. 

Cicero  was  once  fifteen,  and  once  thirteen,  in  *  It  has  been  remarked  above  (p.  270)  that 

passing  between  Athens  and  Ephesos.    So  St  St  Lake's  vocation  as  a  physician  may  have 

Paul  might  sail  in  two  days  from  Patara  to  caused  him  to  reside  at  Philippi  and  Troas, 

Tyre,  though  under  less   favorable  circum-  and  made  him  familiar  with  these  coasts.    The 

stances  it  might  have  required  four  or  five,  autoptical  style  (see  p.  244)  is  immediately  re- 

or  even  more.     It  is  seldom  that  the  same  snmed  with  the  change  of  the  pronoun, 

passage  is  twice  made  in  exactly  the  same  time  ^  For  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 

by  any  vessel  not  a  steamer.  dty  nnder  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  of 

Another  remark  may  be  added,  that  com-  the  feelings  of  Bomans  towards  it,  see  the 

mentators  often  write  as  though  St  Paul  had  concluding  part  of  Ch.  VIIL 
chartered  his  own  vessel,  and  had  the  full  corn- 
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columns  of  granite  are  seen  lying  in  fhe  harbor,  and  in  tho  quarries  on 
the  neighboring  hills.^  A  theatre,  commanding  a  yiew  of  Tenedos  and 
the  sea,  shows  where  the  Greeks  once  assembled  in  crowds  to  witness 
their  favorite  spectacles.  Open  arches  of  immense  size,  towering  from 
the  midst  of  other  great  masses  of  ruin,  betray  the  hand  of  Roman 
builders.  These  last  remains — once  doubtless  belonging  to  a  gym- 
nasium or  to  baths,  and  in  more  ignorant  ages,  when  the  poetry  of 
Homer  was  better  remembered  tlian  the  &cts  of  history,  popularly 
called  ^^The  Palace  of  Priam'" — are  conspicuous  from  the  sea.  We 
cannot  assert  that  these  buildings  existed  in  the  day  of  St  Paul,  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  city,  both  on  the  approach  from  the  water,  and 
to  those  who  wandered  through  its  streets,  must  have  presented  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  Like  Corinth,  Ephesus,  or 
Thessalonica,  it  was  a  place  where  Hie  Apostle  must  have  wished  to  lay 
firmly  and  strongly  the  foundations  of  the  Gbspel.  On  his  first  visit, 
as  we  have  seen  (pp.  241-246),  he  was  withheld  by  a  supernatural 
revelation  from  remaining;  and  on  his  second  visit  (pp.  478-480), 
though  a  door  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  did  gather  together  a  com- 
munity of  Christian  disciples,  yet  his  impatience  to  see  Titus  compelled 
him  to  bid  them  a  hasty  farewell.'  Now,  therefore,  he  would  be  the 
more  anxious  to  add  new  converts  to  the  Church,  and  to  impress  deeply, 
on  those  who  were  converted,  the  truths  and  the  duties  of  Christianity : 
and  he  had  valuable  aid,  both  in  Luke,  who  accompanied  him,  and  the 
other  disciples  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  labors  of  the  early  days  of  the  week  that  was  spent  at  Troas  are 
not  related  to  us ;  but  concerning  the  last  day  we  have  a  narrative  which 
enters  into  details  with  all  the  minuteness  of  one  of  the  Gospel  histories. 
It  was  the  evening  which  succeeded  the  Jewish  Sabbath.^    On  the  Sun- 

1  AlezBndria  Tioas  most  hare  leen,  like  *  Dr.  Clttke  regards  these  mins  as  the  r»> 

Aberdeen,  a  citj  of  g^ranite.    The  hflU  which  mains  of  Alexandria  Troas.     He  saja  Aat 

supplied  this  material  were  to  the  N.  £.  and  "  these  three  arches  of  the  bnildiDg  make  a 

8.  E.    Dr.  Clarke  (yoI.  ii.  p.  149)  mentions  a  eonspicnoos  figure  torn  a  conodenble  dts- 

stupendous  column,  which  is  concealed  among  tanoe  at  sea,  like  the  firont  of  a  magnificent 

some  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  he  palace ;  and  this  circumstance,  connected  with 

compares  to  the  £unons  column  of  the  Egyp-  the  mistake  so  long  prevalent  concerning  the 

tian  Alexandria.     Fellows  (p  58)  speaks  of  dtj  itself  [m.  that  it  was  the  ancient  Troj], 

hundreds  of  columns,  and  says  that  many  are  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  '  The  Palaet  of 

bristling  among  the  wares  to  a  considerable  Priamt    bestowed   by  mariners  npoa    these 

distance  out  at  sea.    He  saw  se?en  columns  mins."    See  p.  248,  n.  4. 

lying  with  their  chips  in  a  quarry,  which  b  *  8  Cor.  ii.  13. 

connected    by  a  paved   road  with   the  dty.  *  "  The  first  day  of  the  week,"  t.  7.    Tkis 

Thus  granite  seems  to  have  been  to  Alexandria  is  a  passage  <rf  the  utmost  importance,  as 

Troas  what  marble  was   to  Athens.     The  showing  that  the  obsenrance  of  Sunday  was 

granite  columns  of  Troas  hare  been  used  for  costomary.    Cf.  1  Cor.  ztL  8.    See  p.  385. 

making  cannon-balls  for  the  defence  of  the  r^            i 
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day  morning  the  vessel  was  about  to  sail.^  The  Christians  of  Troas 
were  gathered  together  at  this  solemn  time  to  celebrate  that  feast  of  love 
which  the  last  commandment  of  Christ  has  enjoined  on  all  His  followers. 
The  place  was  an  upper  room,  with  a  recess  or  balcony  *  projecting  over 
the  street  or  the  court.  The  night  was  dark:  three  weeks  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  Passover,'  and  the  moon  onlj  appeared  as  a  faint 
crescent  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  night.  Many  lamps  were  burning  in 
the  room  where  the  congregation  was  assembled.^  The  place  was  hot 
and  crowded.  St.  Paul,  with  the  feeling  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind 
that  the  next  day  was  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  fliat  souls  might  be 
lost  by  delay,  was  continuing  in  earnest  discourse,  and  prolonging  it 
even  till  midnight,*  when  an  occurrence  suddenly  took  place,  which  filled 
the  assembly  with  alarm,  though  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  an 
occasion  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  A  young  listener,  whose  name  was 
Eutychus,  was  overcome  by  exhaustion,  heat,  and  weariness,  and  sank 
into  a  deep  slumber.*  He  was  seated  or  leaning  in  the  balcony ;  and, 
falling  down  in  his  sleep,  was  dashed  upon  the  pavement  below,  and  was 
taken  up  dead.^  Confusion  and  terror  followed,  with  loud  lamenta- 
tion.* But  Paul  was  enabled  to  imitate  the  power  of  that  Master  whose 
doctrine  he  was  proclaiming.  As  Jesus  had  once  said*  of  the  young 
maiden,  who  was  taken  by  death  from  the  society  of  her  friends,  ^^  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,''  so  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  received  power  to 
restore  the  dead  to  life.  He  went  down  and  fell  upon  the  body,  like 
Elisha  of  old,'*  and,  embracing  Eutychus,  said  to  the  bystanders,  *^  Do 
not  lament ;  for  his  life  is  in  him.'' 

1  "  Aboat  to  depart  on  the  morrow/'  lb.  tire  eceae  to  which  he  refers  stood  now  with 

See  T.  13.    BjT  patting  all  these  drcomstanoes  soch   minnteness    and  TiTidness   before    his 

together,  we  can  almost  certainly  infer  the  daj  mind."    Hackett  on  the  Acta,  Boston,  U.  8., 

of  the  week  on  which  8t  Paul  left  Troas.  1S52.    [See  a  similar  instance  hi  the  case  of 

See  aboTe.  the  mention  of  the  prosencha  at  PhilippI,  Acts 

s  The  word  nsed  here  denotes  an  aperture  ztL  13.] 

closed  by  a  wooden  door,  doubtless  open  in  *  "He  continued  his  discourse  till  mid- 

this  case  because  of  the  heat    See  the  note  and  night,"  t.  7.    "While  Paul  was  long  dia- 

woodcut  in  the  Pictorial  BibU.    These  upper  coursing,"  t.  9. 

rooms  of  the  ancients  were  usually  connected  *  The  present  participle  in  t.  9  seems  to 

with  the  street  by  outside  stairs,  such  as  those  denote  the  gradual  sinUng  into  sleep,  as  op- 

of  which  we  see  traces  at  PompeiL  posed  to  the  sudden  fell  implied  by  the  aorist 

*  See  above,  p.  590.  participle  in  the  next  phrase. 

*  y.  8.  Various  reasons  hare  been  sug^  ^  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to  quaHQr  the  words 
gested  why  this  circumstance  should  be  men-  by  supposing  that  he  was  only  apparently 
tioned.     Bieyer  thinks  it  is  giren  as   the  dead. 

reason  why  the  fete  of  the  young  man  was  *  This  is  implied  in  the  "  Trouble  not  your. 

percdTed  at  once.    But  it  has  much  more  the  selves  "  below.    The  word  denotes  a  loud  and    " 

appearance  of  having  simply  "  proceeded  feom  violent  expression  of  grid,  as  in  Matt.  iz.  23, 

an  eye-witness,  who  mentions  the  incident,  not  Mark  v.  39. 

for  the  purpose  of  obviating  a  difficulty  which  *  Matt  ix.  24 ;  Bfaik  v.  39. 

might  occur  to  the  reader,  but  because  the  ea-  ^^  2  Kings  iv.di.    bigffi^b9iilS^f9v9^C 
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With  minds  solemnized  and  filled  with  thankfulness  by  this  wonderful 
token  of  Gknl's  power  and  love,  ihej  celebrated  the  Eucharistic  feast^ 
The  act  of  Holy  Communion  was  combined,  as  was  usual  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  with  a  common  meal : '  and  St.  Paul  now  took  some 
refreshment  after  the  protracted  labor  of  the  evening,'  and  then  con- 
tinued his  conversation  till  the  dawning  of  the  day/ 
•  It  was  now  time  for  the  congregation  to  separate.  The  ship  was  about 
to  sail,  and  the  companions  of  Paul's  journey  took  their  departure  to  go 
on  board.*  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  the  Apostle  himself  should 
join  the  vessel  at  Assos,  which  was  only  about  twenty  miles  *  distant  by 
the  direct  road,  while  the  voyage  round  Cape  Lectum  was  nearly  twice 
as  far.  He  thus  secured  a  few  more  precious  hours  with  his  converts  at 
Troas ;  and  eagerly  would  they  profit  by  his  discourse,  under  the  feeling 
that  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  them:  and  we  might  suppose  that  the 
impression  made  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  recollection 
of  what  they  had  witnessed  in  the  night,  would  never  be  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  any  of  them,  did  we  not  know,  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
if  men  believe  not  the  prophets  of  €k>d,  neither  will  they  believe  '^  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.'' 

But  the  time  came  when  St  Paul  too  must  depart.    The  vessel  might 
arrive  at  Assos  before  him ;  and,  whatever  influence  he  might  have  with 


Haokett  remarkf,  the  act  appout  to  have  baea 
tiiaaignof  amlrade. 

I  y.  11,  compared  with  r.  7. 

s  See  p.  3S5. 

*  Whmhekadeaim^r.n.  Thia  it  diatiii- 
gaiihed  in  the  Qreek  firom  the  hreakmg  bread, 

^  Having  talked  a  Img  wkUe.  This,  again. 
It  difltf ngoithed  ftom  the  preaekmg  mentiotied 
abore. 

*  We  might  illnttnite  what  took  place  at 
this  meeting  by  the  sailing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta fttnn  Plymonth  in  18S9.  ''He  and 
his  chaplain  made  impressire  and  proiltahle 
addresses  to  ns,  the  first  part  of  the  meeting, 
as  thej  had  recdred  orders  to  embark  the 
same  morning.  I  began  then  to  speak,  and  in 
the  middle  of  mj  speech  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  sent  for  them,  and  they  left  the  meet- 
ing."—Jfemotr  o/Reo.  E.  BichenUtk,  toI.  L 
p.  445. 

*  Seep.  240.  The  impression  derived  from 
modem  trarelleTS  throngh  this  neglected  re* 
gion  is,  that  the  distance  between  Assos  and 
Troas  is  rather  greater.  Sir  C.  Fellows  reck- 
ons it  at  30  miles,  and  he  was  in  the  saddle 
from  half-past  eight  to  firei    Dr.  Hunt,  in 


Walpole's  Memfin,  was  part  of  two  dajs  on 
the  road,  leaving  Assos  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
he  deviated  to  see  the  hot  springs  and  sslt 
works.  Mr.  Weston  (MS.  Jonmal)  left  Asms 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Tross 
at  ten  the  next  morning ;  but  he  adds,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  the  road  witboat 
a  guide. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Recent  Works  on  Asia  Mi- 
nor," hi  the  BSbliotheoa  Sacra  for  October,  1851, 
it  is  said  that  Assos  is  nine  miles  from  Troas. 
This  most  be  an  oversight  It  is,  howerer, 
qnite  possible  that  Mitjlene  might  have  been 
reached,  as  we  have  assumed  below,  on  the 
SnndajT  evening.  If  the  vessel  sailed  from 
Troas  at  seven  in  the  morning,  she  wodd 
easiljT  be  round  Cape  Lectum  before  noon. 
If  St.  Paul  left  Troas  at  ten,  he  might  arrive 
at  Assos  at  four  in  the  afternoon;  and  tbe 
vessel  might  be  at  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Mitjlene  at  seven.  Greswell  snpposM  thst 
they  sailed  from  Assos  on  the  Mondaj.  This 
would  derange  the  days  of  the  week  as  we 
have  given  them  below,  but  would  no^  eS^ 
the  general  conclusion. 
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the  seamen,  he  could  not  count  on  any  long  delay.  He  hastened,  there- 
fore, through  the  southern  gate,  past  the  hot  springs,^  and  through  the 
oak-woods,*  —  then  in  full  foUage,*  —  which  cover  all  that  shore  with 
greenness  and  shade,  and  across  the  wild  water-courses  on  the  western 
side  of  Ida/  Such  is  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds  the  traveller  on 
his  way  from  Troas  to  Assos.  The  great  difference  then  was,  that  there 
was  a  good  Roman  road,*  which  made  St.  Paul's  solitary  journey  both 
more  safe  and  more  rapid  than  it  could  have  been  now.  We  have  seldom 
had  occasion  to  think  of  the  Apostle  in  the  hours  of  his  solitude.  But 
such  hours  must  have  been  sought  and  cherished  by  one  whose  whole 
strength  was  drawn  from  communion  with  (}od,  and  especially  at  a  time 
when,  as  on  this  present  journey,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  weak- 
ness, and  filled  with  foreboding  fears.*  There  may  have  been  other  rea- 
sons why  he  lingered  at  Troas  after  his  companions :  but  the  desire  for 
solitude  was  (we  may  well  believe)  one  reason  among  others.  The  dis- 
comfort of  a  crowded  ship  is  unfavorable  for  devotion :  and  prayer  and 
meditation  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the  religious  life  even  of  an 
Apostle.  That  Saviour  to  whose  service  he  was  devoted  had  often  prayed 
in  solitude  on  the  mountain,  and  crossed  the  brook  Eedron  to  kneel 
under  the  olives  of  Gethsemane.  And  strength  and  peace  were  surely 
sought  and  obtained  by  the  Apostle  from  the  Bedeemer,  as  he  pursued 
his  lonely  road  that  Sunday  fd^iemoon  in  spring,  among  the  oak-woods 
and  the  streams  of  Ida. 

No  delay  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Assos.  He  entered  by  the  Sacred 
Way  among  the  famous  tombs,^  and  through  the  ancient  gateway,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  shore.  We  may  suppose  that  the  vessel 
was  already  hove  to  and  waiting  when  he  arrived ;  or  that  he  saw  her 
approaching. fit>m  the  west,  throuigh  the  channel  between  Lesbos  and  the 
main.    He  went  on  board  without  delay,  and  the  Greek  sailors  and  the 

1  Mentioned  bj  Fellows  and  Hnnt  *  Compare  Bom.  xr.  30,  31,  Acta  xz.  3, 

*  All  tnirellen  make  mention  of  the  wooda      widi  Acts  zx.  S2-25,  xxL  4, 13. 

of  Yallonea  oaks  in  the  neighborhood   of  ?  This  Street  of  Tombs  ( T^  ^Sotcra)  is  one 

Troas.    The  acorns  are  nsed  for  djeing,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  foatoies  of  Assos.    It 

form  an  important  branch  of  trade.    The  co^  is  described  bj  Fellows  in  his  excellent  ao- 

lecting  of  the  acorns,  and  shells,  and  gall-nnts,  count  of  Assos.    The  Street  of  Tombs  ex- 

omploys  the  people  daring  a  great  part  of  the  tends  to  a  great  distance  across    the   level 

year.    One  trareller  mentions  an  English  vea-  ground  to  N.  W.  of  the  city.    Some  of  the 

sel  which  he  saw  taking  in  a  load  of  these  tombs  are  of  vast  dimensions,  and   formed 

acorns.  each  of  one  block  of  granite.    These  remains 

'  The  woods  wore  in  foil  foliage  on  the  are  the   more  worthy  of  notice  because  the 

18th  of  Match.    Hunt  word  tarcophagui  was  first  applied  in  Koman 

«  For  the  streams  of  this  mountain,  see  p  times  to  this  stone  of  Assos  {lapis  Amus), 

S40,  n.  5.  firom  the  peculiar  power  it  was  supposed  to 

*  See  note  on  the  preceding  page.  possess  of  aiding  the  natural  decay  of  corpses.  ^ 
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Apostolic  missionaries  continued  their  voyage.  As  to  the  city  of  Assos 
itself,  we  must  conclude,  if  we  compare  the  description  of  the  ancients 
with  present  appearances,  that  its  aspect  as  seen  from  the  sea  was 
sumptuous  and  grand.  A  terrace  with  a  long  portico  was  rabed  by  a 
wall  of  rock  above  the  water-line.  Above  this  was  a  magnificent  gate,* 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Higher  still  was  the  theatre,  which  com- 
manded a  glorious  view  of  Lesbos  and  the  sea,  and  those  various  build- 
ings which  are  now  a  wilderness  of  broken  columns,  triglyphs,  and  friezes. 
The  whole  was  crowned  by  a  citadel  of  Greek  masonry  on  a  cliff  of  gran- 
ite. Such  was  the  view  which  gradually  faded  into  indistinctness  as  the 
vessel  retired  firom  the  shore,  and  the  summits  of  Ida  rose  in  the  evening 
sky.* 

The  course  of  the  voyagers  was  southwards,  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lesbos.  When  Assos  was  lost,  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos, 
came  gradually  into  view.  The  beauty  of  the  capital  of  Sappho's  island 
was  celebrated  by  the  architects,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  Rome.  Like 
other  Greek  cities,  which  were  ennobled  by  old  recollections,  it  was 
honored  by  the  Romans  with  the  privilege  of  freedom.'  Situated  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  it  would  afford  a  good  shelter  from  the 
north-westerly  winds,  whether  the  vessel  entered  the  harbor  or  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  open  roadstead.^    It  seems  likely  that  the  reason  why  they  lay 

^  The  Tiew  opposite  is  ftom  a  drawing  hj  He  obserred  ''no   trace  of  the   BomaDs.** 

the  Ber.  G.  F.  Weston,  who  Tidted  Assos  in  Leake  says-that  the  ''hard  granite  of  Mosmt 

1845.    In  his  MS.  joomal  he  speaks  of  it  as  Ida  "  has  famished  the  materials  for  manj  of 

follows :  "  Proceeding  300  or  400  yards  [from  the  buildings,  and  OTen  the  scolptores ;  and  be 

the  theatre]  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  yon  come  to  adds  that "  the  whole  gives  perhaps  the  most 

the  great  gate  of  the  city,  a  very  interesting  perfoct  idea  of  a  Greek  dty  that  anywhere 

specimen  of  Greek  architecture.    An  arch  is  eadsts." 

formed  by  one  stone  overlapping  that  beneath  *  For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Mitykoe^ 

it    There  are  remains  also  of  two  flanking  and  for  remarks  on  the  orthography  of  the 

towers  with  splayed  loopholes,  and  the  wall  word,  see  Smith's  Did,  of  Oeograp^.    In  oar 

running  up  to  the  precipices  of  the  Acropolis  larger  editions  is  a  view  of  the  town  with  the 

is  almost  perfect.     Higher  up,  towards  the  mountains  behind. 

Acropolis,  are  two  more  carious  arches.    Bun-  *  "  The  chief  town  of  ^tylene  is  on  the 

ning  N.  W.  from  the  great  gate  is  the  Ha  S.  E.  coast,  and  on  a  peninsula  (once  an  is- 

Sacra."    See  the  preceding  note.  land)  forming  two  small  harbors :  of  these  the 

*  The  travellers  above  mentioned  speak  in  northern  one  is  sheltered  by  a  pier  to  the 

strong  terms  of  the  view  from  the  Acropolis  north,  and  admits  small  coasters.  .  .  .  The 

towards  Lesbos  and  the  sea.    Towards  Ida  roadstead,  which  is  about  seven  miles  N.  from 

and  the  land  side  the  eye  ranges  over  the  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  island,  is  a  good  summer 

windings  of  a  river  through  a  fruitfol  plain.  roadstead,  but  the  contrary  in  winter,  being 

Fellows  conceives  that  the  remains  here  much  exposed  to  the  S.  E.  and  N.  £.  winds, 

mentioned  have  been  preserved  from  the  dep-  which  blow  with  great  violence." — Pnrdy's 

redations  committed  on  other  towns  near  the  Sailing  Diredonf,  p.  154.    It  should  be  par^ 

coast,  in  consequence  of  the  material  being  ticularly  observed  that  St  Paul's  ship  woald 

the  "  same  gray  stone  as  the  neighboring  rock,  be  sheltered  here  from  the  N.  W.    We  shall 

and  not  having  intrinsic  value  as  marble."  see,  as  we  proceed,  increasing  reason  for  be- 
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here  for  the  night  was,  because  it  was  the  time  of  dark  moon,^  and  they 
would  wish  for  daylight  to  accomplish  safelj  the  intricate  navigation 
between  the  southern  part  of  Lesbos  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  course  of  Monday  they  were  abreast  of  Chios  (v.  15).  The 
weather  in  these  seas  is  very  variable :  and,  from  the  mode  of  expression 
employed  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  becalmed.  An 
English  traveller  under  similar  circumstances  has  described  himself  as 
'^  engrossed  from  daylight  till  noon ''  by  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  with 
which  he  was*  surrounded,  as  his  vessel  floated  idly  on  this  channel 
between  Scio  and  the  continent*  On  one  side  were  the  gigantic  masses 
of  the  mainland :  on  the  other  were  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the 
island,  with  its  gardens  of  oranges,'  citrons,  almonds,  and  pomegranates, 
and  its  white  scattered  houses  overshadowed  by  evergreens.  Until  the 
time  of  its  recent  disasters,  Scio  was  the  paradise  of  the  modem  Greek : 
and  a  familiar  proverb  censured  the  levity  of  its  inhabitants,^  like  that 
which  in  the  Apostle's  day  described  the  coarser  faults  of  the  natives  of 
Crete  (Tit.  i.  12). 

The  same  English  traveller  passed  the  island  of  Samos  after  leaving 
that  of  Chios.  So  likewise  did  St.  Paul  (v.  15).  But  the  former  sailed 
along  the  western  side  of  Samos,  and  he  describes  how  its  towering  cloud- 
capped  heights  are  contrasted  with  the  next  low  island  to  the  west.*  The 
Apostle's  course  lay  along  the  eastern  shore,  where  a  much  narrower 
<^  marine  pass  "  intervenes  between  it  and  a  long  mountainous  ridge  of 
the  mainland,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  separated  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.*    This  high  promontory  is  the  ridge  of 

fieving  that  the  wind  hlew  firom  this  qtuv-  cfaangM  are  mibfeqiient  to  the  diacoTeiy  of 

m.  AmfBJca.    See  p.  SO,  n.  1.    The  wines  of 

1  The  moon  woold  be  about  six  daja  old  Chios  were  always  eelebrated.    Its  coins  dis- 

(see  aboTe),  and  woold  set  soon  after  mid-  plaj  an  amphora  and  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
night    We  are  indebted  for  this  suggestion  *  The  prorerb  says  that  it  is  easier  to  find 

to  Mr.  Smith  (author  of  the  Voyage  and  Skqh  a  green  hoTM  than  a  sober-minded  Sdot 
wreck  of  Si,  Pad),  and  we  take  this  oppor>  *  See  the  Tiew  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  of 

tunitj  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  his  this  remarkable  "  marine  poet,"  toI.  ii.  p.  198. 

MS.  notes  in  Tarious  parts  of  this  chapter.  The  summit  of  Samos  was  concealed  bj  a  thick 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  TraveU,  toI.  ii.  p.  ISS.  See  coTering  of  clouds,  and  he  was  told  that  its 
Che  whole  description.  This  applies  to  a  period  heights  were  rarelj  unveiled.  See  again  vol. 
some  years  before  the  massacre  of  1S23.  For  iiL  pp.  864-^7.  Compare  Node's  Sailing  Di- 
notices  of  Sdo,  and  a  description  of  the  rectorg,  p.  150.  "  Samos,  being  mountainous, 
joenery  in  its  naatical  aspect,  see  the  SaiUng  becomes  visible  twenty  leagues  off;  and  the 
Directary,  pp.  124-128.  summit  of  Mount  Eerki   retains   its   snow 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vegeta-  throughout  the  year."  The  strait  through 
tion,  and  with  the  vegetation  the  scenery,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  sailed  is  called  the  Great 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  varied  Bogkax,  and  is  ten  miles  broad.  The  island  to 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation.    It  seems  the  west  is  Icaria. 

<hat  the  Arabians  introduced  the  orange  in  *  This  strait  is  the  LitUe  Boghaz,  which  is 

the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages.    Other      reckoned  at  about  a  mile  in  breads  both  br 
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Mjcale,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Greek  victorj  over  the  Persians. 
At  its  termination,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Samos^  is  the  anchorage 
of  Trogjllinm.  Here  the  night  of  Tuesday  was  spent ;  apparently  for 
the  same  reason  as  that  which  caused  the  delay  at  Mitylene.  The  moon 
set  early :  and  it  was  desirable  to  wait  for  the  day  before  running  into  the 
harbor  of  Miletus.' 

The  short  voyage  from  Chios  to  Trogyllium  had  carried  St.  Paul 
through  familiar  scenery.  The  bay  across  which  the  vessel  had  been 
passing  was  that  into  which  the  Oayster'  flowed.  The  mountains  on  the 
mainland  were  the  western  branches  of  Messogis  and  Tmolus,*  the  ranges 
that  enclose  the  primeval  plain  of  ^^  Asia."  The  city,  towards  which  it 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  vessels  in  sight  were  directing  their  course,  was 
Epbesus,  where  the  Apostolic  labors  of  three  years  had  gathered  a  com- 
pany of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers.  One  whose  solicitude  was 
so  great  for  his  recent  converts  could  not  willingly  pass  by  and  leave 
them  unvisited :  and  had  he  had  the  command  of  the  movements  of  the 
vessel,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  done  so.  He  would 
surely  have  landed  at  Ephesus,  rather  than  at  Miletus.  The  same  wind 
which  carried  him  to  the  latter  harbor  would  have  been  equally  advan- 
tageous for  a  quick  passage  to  the  former.  And,  even  had  the  weather 
been  unfavorable  at  the  time  for  landing  at  Ephesus,  he  might  easily  have 
detained  the  vessel  at  Trogyllium ;  and  a  short  journey  by  land  north- 
ward would  have  taken  him  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.^ 

Yet  every  delay,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  plan  he  was  desirous  to  accomplish.    St  Luke  infotms  us 

Stnbo  and  Chandler.    We  shall  return  prat-  of  TrogyUinm,  hearing  the  iiai»d  of  "  & 

entljT  to  this  ridge  of  Mjcaie  in  its  relation  PatiPi  P&rL" 

to  the  interior,  when  we  refer  to  the  jonmey  of  'See  what  is  said  of  the  Cajwar,  pp.  410^ 

the  Ephesian  elders  to  Mlletos.    It  was  evident-  461 . 

\j  a  place  well  known  to  sailors,  from  Strabo's  *  See  again,  on  these  Ephesian  moiiPtaiBa> 

reckoning  the  distance  from  hence  to  Snninm  p.  468. 

in  Attica.  ^  Trogyllinm,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  tlia 
1  We  should  observe  here  again  that  Tro-  point  where  the  coast  projects  and  forma  a 
gylliom,  though  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  narrow  strait  between  Asia  BGnor  and  Samoa. 
is  protected  bj  Samos  from  the  north-westerljr  The  coast  recedes  northwards  towards  Epfae- 
winds.  With  another  wind  it  might  haye  sos,  and  southwards  towards  Mlletas;  eftcfa 
been  better  to  have  anchored  in  a  port  to  the  of  these  places  being  about  equidistant  from 
N.  E.  of  Samos,  now  called  Port  Vathy,  which  Trogyllium.  Up  to  this  point  from  Chioe,  St. 
is  said,  in  the  SaUing  DireOory  (p.  119),  to  be  Paul  had  been  nearly  following  tfie  line  of  tba 
"protected  from  erery  wind  but  the  N.  W."  Ephesian  merchant-Tessels  up  what  is  now 
We  may  refer  here  to  the  clear  description  called  the  gulf  of  Scala  Nnora.  By  compar- 
and map  of  Samos  by  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  ing  the  Admiralty  Chart  witn  Stvabo  and 
Levant,  i.  pp.  156,  157.  But  the  Admiralty  Chandler,  a  Tery  good  notion  is  Obtained  of 
Charts  (1530  and  1555)  should  be  consulted  the  coast  and  oonntry  between  Spheaas  aai 
for  the  soundings,  dec  An  anchorage  will  Anietus. 
be  seen  just  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point 
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here  (and  the  occurrence  of  the  remark  shows  us  how  much  regret  was 
felt  by  the  Apostle  oa  passing  bj  Ephesus)  that  his  intention  was,  (f 
possible^  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (v.  16).  Even  with  a  ship  at 
his  command,  he  could  not  calculate  on  favorable  weather,  if  he  lost  his 
present  opportunity :  nor  could  he  safely  leave  the  ship  which  had  con- 
veyed him  hitherto ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  meeting  with  another  that  would  forward  his  progress.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  proceed  in  the  same  vessel,  on  her  southward  course 
fvom  Trogyllium  to  Miletus.  Yet  the  same  watchful  zeal  which  had 
urged  him  to  employ  the  last  precious  moments  of  tiie  stay  at  Troas  in 
his  Master's  cause  suggested  to  his  prompt  mind  a  method  of  re-impress- 
ing the  lessons  of  eternal  truth  on  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus,  though  he  was  unable  to  revisit  them  in  person.  He  found  that 
the  vessel  would  be  detained  at  Miletus  ^  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him 
to  send  for  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  with  the  hope  of  their 
meeting  him  there.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  was  hardly 
thirty  miles,  and  a  good  road  connected  them  together.*  Thus,  though 
the  stay  at  Miletus  would  be  short,  and  it  might  be  hazardous  to  attempt' 
the  journey  himself,  he  could  hope  for  one  more  interview, — if  not 
with  the  whole  Ephesian  Church,  at  least  with  those  members  of  it 
whose  responsibility  was  the  greatest. 

The  sail  from  Trogyllium,  with  a  fair  wind,  would  require  but  little 
time.  If  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on  Wednesday,  she 
would  be  in  harbor  long  before  noon.'  The  message  was  doubtless  sent 
to  Ephesus  immediately  on  her  arrival ;  and  Paul  remained  at  Miletus 
waiting  for  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  hands,  had  made  "  over- 
seers" over  the  flock  of  Christ  (v.  28).  The  city  where  we  find  the 
Christian  Apostle  now  waiting,  while  those  who  had  the  care  of  the 
vessel  were  occupied  with  the  business  that  detained  them,  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  more  ancient  than  Ephesus,^  though  in  the  age  of  St. 

^  It  if  rarely  quite  a  mistake  to  rappoee,  in  oonteqneiice  of  the  ttate  of  the  weather  or 

with  some  oommeatators,  that  St  Paal  had  the  darknees. 

the  command  of  the  moyements  of  the  TeeeeL  ^  Pliny  aayi  that  Biagnesia  is  fifteen  miles 

His  inflnence  with  the  captain  and  the  seamen  from  Ephesns,  and  Magnesia  was  abont  eqoi- 

might  induce  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  distant  finom  Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  Miletas. 

oblige  him ;  and  perhaps  we  may  trace  some  For  fhrther  notices  of  Um  roads,  we  mnst  refer 

rach  feeling  in  the  arrangements  at  Assos,  to  onr  larger  editions, 
jost  as  afterwards  at  Sidcn  (Acts  zxTii.  S),  *  The  distance  is  abont  serenteen  nantical 

when  on  his  royage  to  Rome.    Bnt  he  mnt#  miles  and  a  half.    If  the  ressel  sailed  at  six  in 

necessarily  hare  been  content  to  take  adran-  the  morning  ftom  Trogyllium,  she  would  easily 

tage  of  such  opportunities  as  were  consistent  be  in  harbor  at  nine. 

with  the  business  on  which  the  yessel  sailed.  *  See  above,  p.  410.  Compare  p.  462.  Thus 

She  evidently  put  in  for  business  to  Troas,  the  imperial  coins  of  Miletus  are  rare,  and  tbt 

Miletus,  and  Patara.    At  the  other  places  she  autonomous  coins  b^n  very  early, 
seems  to  have  touched  merely  for  convenience, 
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Paul  inferior  to  it  in  political  and  mercantile  eminence.  Even  in  Homer, 
the  ^^  Garian  Miletus  "  appears  as  a  place  of  renown.  Eighty  colonies 
went  forth  from  the  banks  of  the  Msander,  and  some  of  tliem  were 
spread  even  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  west.  It  received  its  first  blow  in  the  Persian 
war,  when  its  inhabitants,  like  the  Jews,  had  experience  of  a  Babylonian 
captivity.^  It  suffered  once  more  in  Alexander's  great  campaign ;  *  and 
after  his  time  it  gradually  began  to  sink  towards  its  present  condition  of 
ruin  and  decay,  from  the  influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  mere  natural 
causes,  —  the  increase  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  delta  having  the  effect  of 
removing  the  city  gradually  farther  and  farther  from  the  sea.  Even  in 
the  Apostle's  time,  there  was  between  the  city  and  the  shore  a  considera- 
ble space  of  level  ground,  through  which  the  ancient  river  meandered  in 
new  windings,  like  .the  Forth  at  Stirling.'  Few  events  connect  the 
history  of  Miletus  with  the  transactions  of  the  Boman  Empire.  When 
St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  simply  one  of  the  second-rate  seaports  on  this 
populous  coast,  ranking,  perhaps,  with  Adramyttium  or  Patara,  but 
hardly  with  Ephesus  or  Smyrna.^ 

The  excitement  and  joy  must  have  been  great  among  the  Christians  of 
Ephesus,  when  they  heard  that  their  honored  friend  and  teacher,  to  whom 
tliey  had  listened  so  often  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  was  in  the  harbor ' 
of  Miletus,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  presbyters  must 
have  gathered  together  in  all  haste  to  obey  the  summons,  and  gone  with 
eager  steps  out  of  the  southern  gate,  which  leads  to  Miletus.  By  those 
who  travel  on  such  an  errand,  a  journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  is  not 
regarded  long  and  tedious,  nor  is  much  regard  paid  to  the  difference 
between  day  and  night*    The  presbyters  of  Ephesus  might  easily  reach 

1  Herod,  t.  80,  tL  IS.  ward   to   the   time  when  Samos  and  oCiier 

*  Arrian,  Anah,  1 19,  90.  lalanda  will  unite  with  the  shore,  and  the  pna* 

*  This  is  the  oomparison  of  Sir  C.  I^ellows.  ent  promontoriea  will  he  seen  inhukd.  See 
The  BiflBander  was  proverbial  among  the  an-  Kiepert's  Heltag,  for  a  representation  of  the 
eients,  both  for  the  sinnosities  of  its  course,  coast  as  it  was  in  the  early  Greek  times;  and 
and  the  great  qnanti^  of  allnWal  soil  brooght  for  a  tme  delineation  of  its  present  stale,  aee 
down  by  the  stream.    Flinj  tells  ns  that  is-  the  Admlraltj  Chart,  No.  1555. 

lands  near  Miletus  had  been  joined  to  the  *  For  Smyrna,  see  again  pp.  410, 46S. 

continent,  and  Strabo  relates  that  Priene,  once  *  Strabo  says  that  Miletns  had  foor  har- 

a  seaport,  was  in  his  time  forty  stadia  from  the  bors,  one  of  which  was  for  vessels  of  war. 

sea.    Fellows  says  that  Miletns  was  once  a  No  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen  now. 
headland  in  a  bay,  which  is  now  a  **  dead  flat''  *  For  a  notion  of  the  scenery  of  tins  jonr- 

ten  miles  in  breadth.    Chandler  (p.  202),  on  ney  of  the  presbyters  over  or  round  die  ridga 

looking  down  from  Priene  on  the  "  bare  and  of  Mycale,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  Mssan- 

marshy  plain,"  says,  **  How  different  its  aspect  der,  the  reader  may  consult  Chandler  and  ¥e^ 

when    the   mountains  were  boundaries  of  a  lows.    The  latter  describes  the  extenaiTe  view 

gulf,  and  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene,  maritime  in  each  direction  from  the  summit  of  the 

dtiesl"  — And  again  (p.  807),  he  looks  for>  range.    The  former  was  travelling,  like 
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Miletus  on  the  daj  after  that  on  which  the  summons  was  received.^  And 
though  they  might  be  weary  when  they  arrived,  their  fatigue  would  soon 
be  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  their  friend  and  instructor ;  and  Gk>d,  also, 
"  who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  6),  comforted  him 
by  the  sight  of  his  disciples.  They  were  gathered  together — probably  in 
some  solitary  spot  upon  the  shore  —  to  listen  to  his  address.  This  Jittle 
company  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  crowds  which  used  to  as- 
semble at  the  times  of  public  amusement  in  the  theatre  of  Miletus.'  But 
that  vast  theatre  is  now  a  silent  ruin,  —  while  the  words  spoken  by  a  care- 
worn traveller  to  a  few  despised  strangers  are  still  living  as  they  were  that 
day,  to  teach  lessons  for  all  time,  and  to  make  known  eternal  truths  to  all 
who  will  hear  them,  —  while  they  reveal  to  us,  as  though  they  were  merely 
human  words,  all  the  tenderness  and  the  affection  of  Paul,  the  individual 
speaker.  ^^^ 

XX. 

Heranindi        Brethren,*  ye  know  yourselves,^  from  the  first  day  that  I  18 
^Sti^b^     ^^^  ii^to  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you 

throughout  all  the  time;  serving  the  Lord  Jesus' with  all*  19 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  ^  and  trials  which  befell  me  through 
the  plotting*  of  the  Jews.    And  how  I  kept*  back  none  of  those  things  20 
which  are  profitable  for  you,  but  declared  them  to  you,  and  taught  you 
both  publicly  and  fix>m  house ^*  to  house;  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  21 
Gentiles  their  ^^  need  of  repentance  towards  Gk>d,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    And  now,  as  for  me,"  behold  I  go  to  Jerusalem"  in  spirit  22 

presbjrten,  in  April ;  and  "  the  weather  was  *  ^  Te  yonnelTes/'  emphatic 

unsettled;  the  skj  was  bine  and  the  sun  shone,  *  '« The  Lord,"  as  Ool.  ilL  S4.    With  this 

bnt  a  wet  wintry  north  wind  swept  the  clonds  self-commendation  Tholnck  compares  1  Thess. 

along  the  top  of  the  range  of  Mycale."  ii.  10,  and  2  Oor.  tL  3, 4.    See  note  on  Terse 

1  We  may  remark  here,  in  answer  to  those  83  below.  *'  Felix,"  says  Bengel, "  qni  sic  exor- 

who  think  that  the  htiaiumoi  mentioned  in  this  diri  potest  conscioitiam  anditomm  testando." 
passage  were  the  bishops  of  varions  places  in  *  **AU."    Tholnck  remarks  on  the  chamo- 

the  province  of  Asia,  that  there  was  evidently  teristie  nse  of  "  all "  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
no  time  to  summon  them.    On  the  converti-  ^  "  Teotn,"  Compare  2  Cor.  IL  4,  and  FhiL 

bility  of  hrioKOKoc  and  irpeop^eooc,  see  below.  iiL  IS. 

^  In  onr  larger  editions  is  a  view  of  Miletns  '  **Pbtiing  of  Jem,"   Compare  1  Cor.  zr. 

from  Laborde.    Xhe  two  conspicnons  features  31. 

are  the  great  theatre  and  the  windings  of  the  *  "  K^  bads  noAvug**    Compare  2  Cor.  ir. 

M«ander  towards  the  sea.  2,  and  I  Thess.  ii.  4. 

*  <«  Brethren  "is  found  here  in  the  Uncial  ^  "Hmmtohouu:'  Compare  1  Thess.  iL  11. 

Manuscript  d  (Codex  Bez»)  and  in   some  n  Observe  that  the  definite  article  is  used 

early  versions;   and  we  have  adopted  it,  be-  here.    Thb  repmtanee  (which  they  ought  to 

caose  it  is  nearly  certain  that  St  Paul  would  have)  towardg  God,  ff^ 
not  have  begun  his  address  abruptly  without  ^  See  next  note. 

<iome  such  word.    Compare  all  his  other  re-  ^  The  order  of  the  words,  according  to  the 

corded  speeches  in  the  Acts.  true  reading,  giv«)s  this  turn  to  *^he  passage. 
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^   foredoomed  to  chains ;  yet  1    u^ow  oDt  tho  things  which  shall  befall  me 

28  there,  save  that  in  every  city^  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  same  testimony, 

24  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.     But  none  of  these  things  move  me,' 

neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 

with  joy,'  and  the  ministry  which  I  received  firom  tiie  Lord  Jesus  to  testify 

the  Glad-tidings  of  the  grace  of  God. 

And  now,  behold  I  know  that  ye  all,*  among  whom  I  have  h„|^,^^ 
gone  from  city  to  city,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  ^■"»^- 
see  my  face  no  more.     Wherefore  I  take  you  to  witness  this  day,  that  I 
am  clear  from  the  blood  *  of  all.    For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 

28  you  all  the  counsel  of  Gk>d.    Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and 
to  all  the  flock  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  overseers,*  to  feed 

29  the  Church  of  (Jod,^  which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood.    For  this  I 
know,  that  after  my  departure  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you, 

80  who  will  not  spare  the  flock.    And  from  your  own  selves  will  men  arise 
speaking  perverted  words,  that  they  may  draw  away  the  disciples  after 

81  themselves.*    Therefore,  be  watchful,  and  remember  that  for  the  space  of 


25 


27 


St  Paul  was  "bound,'*  i.  e.  a prmner  m  ckamM, 
bat  as  yet  onlj  in  the  gpirit,  not  in  bodj.  This 
is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  which  it  is  dift- 
tiDgaished  bj  the  addition  of  "  Holj  "  in  the 
rone  below.  This  explanation  of  the  passage 
(which  agrees  with  that  of  Giotins  and  Chiys- 
ostom)  seenu  the  natural  one,  in  spite  of  the 
oljections  of  De  Wette  and  others. 

^  We  haTe  two  examples  of  this  afterwards, 
namelj,  at  Tyre  (Acts  xzi.  4)  and  at  Casarea 
(Acts  zxi.  10,  11).  And  from  the  present 
passage  we  learn  that  such  warnings  had  been 
given  in  many  places  daring  this  jonmey. 
8t  Paal's  own  antidpattons  of  danger  appear 
Bom.  XT.  81. 

3  The  reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf 
here,  thoagh  shorter,  is  the  same  in  sense. 

*  Compare  2  Tim.  It.  7,  and  PhiL  ii.  16. 
See  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  chapter  on  this  fiivorite 
metaphor  of  St  Paal,  especially  p.  5S5,  n.  1. 
[See  also  p.  157,  n.  6.  —  h.] 

*  This  ''  all "  inclndes  not  only  the  Ephe- 
sian  presbyters,  bat  also  the  brethren  from 
Macedonia.  (See  Acts  xx.  4.)  The  "  gone  " 
is,  literally,  "  gone  through."  With  regard  to 
the  expectation  expressed  by  St.  Paol,  it  most 


be  regarded  as  a  haman  inference  from  the 
danger  which  he  knew  to  be  before  him.  If 
(as  we  think)  he  was  liberated  after  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Borne,  he  did  see  some  of  his 
present  andienoe  again.  Tholack  oomparea 
Phil.  i.  SO,  i.  S5,  and  ii.  84. 

*  See  xTiii.  6.  "  Yonr  blood  be  npon  your 
own  heads:  I  am  clean." 

*  *^tOK6nmf{.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  words 
Mawotnc  and  iFpeefiOrepoc  are  oonTertible. 
Compare  Terse  17  and  Tit  L  6,  7,  and  see  p. 
878.  Tholack  remarks  that  this  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  anthor  of  chnrch  gor- 
emment  is  in  exact  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xiL 
8,  11,  and  28. 

"^  We  have  retained  the  T.  B.  here  since 
the  MSS.  and  fethers  are  divided  between  the 
readings  «  God  "  and  "  Lord."  At  the  same 
time,  we  mnst  acknowledge  that  the  balance  wf 
anthority  is  rather  in  fevor  of  *'Lord."  A 
Tery  candid  and  able  oatline  of  the  erideace 
on  each  side  of  the  question  is  giren  by  Mr. 
Humphry.  The  sentiment  exaedy  agrees  with 
1  Cor.  Ti.  20. 

*  We  read  "themselTes"  with  T^rhmaiw 
on  the  anthority  of  some  of  the  liest  MSS. 
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three  years  ^  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  of  you,  night  and  day,  with 
tears.*  ^^ 

^  And'  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  Gk>d,  and  to  the  82 

iTiiial  eon* 

SSdf^d^    ^^^  ^f  ^8  grace ;  even  to  Him  who  is  able  to  build  you  up 
didnte^^    and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sancti- 

•xertlon*  ____ 

fied.     When  I  was  with  you,*  I  coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  88 
or  raiment.    Yea,  ye  know  yourselves*  that  these  hands  ministered  to  84 
my  necessities,  and  to  those  who  were  with  me.*    And  all  this  I  did  for  85 
your  example;  to  teach  you  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
helpless,^  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  ^^  It 

IS  MORE  BLESSED  TO  QIYE  THAN  TO  BECEIVE.'' 

The  close  of  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  solemn  act  of  united  suppli- 
cation (Acts  XX.  86).  St.  Paul  knelt  down  on  the  shore  with  all  those 
who  had  listened  to  him,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  that  Ood  who  was 
founding  His  Church  in  the  midst  of  di£5culties  apparently  insuperable ; 
and  then  followed  an  outbreak  of  natural  grief,  which  even  Christian 
faith  and  resignation  were  not  able  to  restrain.  They  fell  on  the  Apos- 
tle's neck  and  clung  to  him,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,*  sorrowing 
most  because  of  his  own  foreboding  announcement,  that  they  should 
never  behold  that  countenance  again,  on  which  they  had  often  gazed* 
with  reverence  and  love  (ib.  87, 88).  But  no  long  time  could  be  devoted 
to  the  grief  of  separation.    The  wind  was  fair,^*  and  the  vessel  must 

1  This  space  of  three  years  may  eitber  be  pftre  1  These,  ii.  5-11,  2  Theee.  iii.  7-9, 1  Cor. 

need  (in  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning)  for  ix.  4-15,  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  &c 
the  two  years  and  upwards  which  St  Panl  *  This   mention   of  his  oom|>anions  and 

spent  at  Ephesos ;  or,  if  we  suppose  him,  to  attendants  is  characteristic.     St.  Panl  i 


speak  to  the  Macedonians  and  Corinthians  also  always  to  hare  been  accompanied  by  a  band  of 

(who  were  present),  it  may  refer  to  the  whole  disciples,  who  helped  him  in  the  dischaige  of 

time  (about  three  years  and  a  lialf ),  since  he  the  many  duties  in  which  he  was  inyolred  by 

came  to  reside  at  Ephesns  in  the  Antnmn  of  **  thecare  of  all  the  churches."   Compare  GaL 

54  ▲.  D.  L  2  for  the  expression. 

^  See  p.  601,  n.  7.    We  hare  mnch  satis-  ?  « The  weak,"  i.  e.  the  poor.    This  intei^ 

foction  in  referring  here  to  the  second  of  A.  pietation  is  defended  by  Chrysostom,  and  con- 

Bionod's  recently  published  sermons.    {Samt  firmed  by  Aristophanes,  quoted  by  Wetstein. 

Paul,  Cinq  Discours.    Paris,  1S51.)  The  interpretation  of  Calrin  (who  takes  it  as 

*  This  conclusion  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  the  weak  in  fiith),  which  is  supported  by  Ne- 
letter  to  the  Romans  so  recently  written.  Com-  ander  and  others,  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
pare  Rom.  xvi.  25.  the  context. 

*  This  is  the  force  of  the  aorist,  unless  we  *  The  Greek  verb  (t.  37)  is  hi  the  hnper- 
prefor  to  suppose  it  used  (as  often  by  St.  Paul)  foct. 

for  a  perfect.  *  «  Gaze  on  his  face,"  t.  38.    The  expcee- 

*  This  way  of  appealing  to  the  recollection  sion  is  stronger  than  that  used  by  St.  Panl 
of  his  converts  in  proof  of  his  disinterested-  himself,  t.  25. 

ness  is  highly  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.    Com-  ^^  See  below. 
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depart  They  accompanied  the  Aposfle  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
(ib.  38).*  Tlie  Christian  brethren  were  torn  away  from  the  embrace  of 
their  friends ;'  and  the  ship  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  while  the  pres- 
byters prepared  for  their  weary  and  melancholy  return  to  Ephesus. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  now  resumed  in  detail.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  St.  Luke's  mode  of  expression,  that  the  vessel  sailed  from 
Miletus  on  the  day  of  the  interview.  With  a  fair  wind  she  would  easily 
run  down  to  Cos  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon.  The  distanoe  is 
about  forty  nautical  miles ;  the  direction  is  due  south.  The  phrase  used 
implies  a  straight  course  and  a  fair  wind,'  and  we  conclude,  from  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  the  Levant,  that  the  wind  was  north-westerly, 
which  is  the  prevalent  direction  in  those  seas.^  With  this  wind  the  vessel 
would  make  her  passage  from  Miletus  to  Cos  in  six  hours,  passing  the 
shores  of  Caria,  with  the  high  summits  of  Mount  Latmus  on  the  left,  and 
with  groups  of  small  islands  (among  which  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9)  would  be 
seen  at  times)'  studding  the  sea  on  the  right.  Cos  is  an  island  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  mainland.*  But  we  should 
rather  conceive  the  town  to  be  referred  to,  which  lay  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  beautiful 
and  well-built  city :  and  it  was  surrounded  with  fortifications  erected  by 
Alcibiades  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  symmetry 
had  been  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  restoration  had  not  yet  been 
effected ;  but  the  productiveness  of  the  island  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
its  position  in  the  Levant,  made  the  city  a  place  of  no  little  consequence. 
The  wine  and  the  textile  fabrics  of  Cos  were  well  known  among  the 
imports  of  Italy.  Even  now  no  harbor  is  more  frequented  by  the  mer- 
chant-vessels of  the  Levant.''  The  roadstead  is  sheltered  by  nature  from 
all  winds  except  the  north-east,  and  the  inner  harbor  was  not  then,  is  is 
is  now,  an  unhealthy  lagoon.®    Moreover,  Claudius  had  recently  bestc  wed 

1  Prof.  Hackett  notices  how  the  phraie»  *  Thif  b  to  be  distingiiished  ftom  tl«  dm- 

they  aoeompanmikim  to  the  ship,  suits  the  plsoe,  nd  meotioiied  below,  between  thbtomtham  skis 

which  had  then  a  long  lerel  between  the  town  of  Cos  and  Cape  Crio. 

and  the  anchorage,  ^  "  No  place  in  the  Archipelago  is  mifnfre- 

>  The  English  translation  of  zxL  1,  ''got-  qnented  by  merchant-Tessels  than  this  port." 

ten  from  them,"  is  too  weak.  Pnrdj,  p.  1 15. 

*  They  ran  before  the  wind,  zzL  1.  See  '  See  the  description  of  the  town  and  andioiw 
what  has  been  said  before  on  this  nantioal  age  in  Pnrdy :  — *'  The  town  is  sheltered  from 
phrase,  p.  246.  westerly  winds  by  Teiy  high  monntains,**  pw 

^  For  what  relates  to  this  preralent  wind,  114.    "  The  road  is  good  in  all  winds  except 

see  below.  the  B.  N.  E.,**  p.  115.    A  view  of  the  modem 

*  Dr.  Clarke  describes  a  magnificent  eren-  city  of  Cos  ftom  the  anchorage,  as  wdl  as  tht 
ing,  with  the  snn  setthig  behind  Patmos,  present  soundings,  and  the  traces  of  t^  an- 
which  he  saw  on  the  Toyage  ftom  Samoa  to  dent  port,  is  giren  in  the  Admiralty  CHart 
Cos.  No.  1550.  Digitized  by  VJI^^V*-^ 
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peculiar  privileges  on  the  city.^  Another  circumstance  made  it  the 
resort  of  many  strangers,  and  gave  it  additional  renown.  It  was  the  seat 
of  tlie  medical  school  traditionally  connected  with  ^sculapius ;  and  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  healing  was  crowded  with  votive  models,  so  as  to 
become  in  effect  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.'  The  Christian 
physician  St.  Luke,  who  knew  these  coasts  so  well,  could  hardly  be 
ignorant  of  the  scientific  and  religious  celebrity  of  Cos.  We  can  imagine 
the  thankfulness  with  which  he  would  reflect — as  the  vessel  lay  at 
anchor  off  the  city  of  Hippocrates — that  he  had  been  emancipated  from 
the  bonds  of  superstition,  without  becoming  a  victim  to  that  scepticism 
which  often  succeeds  it,  especially  in  minds  familiar  with  the  science  of 
physical  phenomena.' 

On  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Cos,  the  vessel  would  have  to  proceed 
through  the  channel  which  lies  between  the  southern  shore  of  the  island 
and  that  tongue  of  the  mainland  which  terminates  in  the  Point  of 
Cnidus.  If  the  wind  continued  in  the  north-west,  the  vessel  would  be 
able  to  hold  a  straight  course  from  Cos  to  Cape  Crio  (for  such  is  the 
modem  name  of  the  promontory  of  Triopium,  on  which  Cnidus  was 
built),  and  after  rounding  the  point  she  would  run  clear  before  the  wind 
all  the  way  to  Rhodes.^    Another  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  will  lead  us  to 


1  Tac  Am.  zil  61. 

*  See  p.  371,  n.  1.  Perhaps  «he  fUket 
accoont  of  Ckw  Is  that  giren  ij  Dr.  Clarke, 
▼ol.  ii  pp.  196-218,  and  again  after  his  return 
from  Egypt,  toI.  iii.  pp.  821-329.  He  de- 
scribee the  celebrated  plane-tree,  and  from  this 
island  he  brought  the  altar  which  is  now  in 
the  Pablic  Library  at  Cambridge.  We  may 
refer  also  to  a  paper  on  Cos  by  Col.  Leake  in 
the  second  rolome  of  the  TmnMocthnM  of  the 
Boyal  Sociehf  of  LUeratun,  See  Smith's  Dkt. 
ofGeog, 

*  If  we  attached  any  importance  to  the  tra- 
dition which  represents  St:  Luke  as  a  painter, 
we  might  add  that  Cos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Apelles  as  well  as  of  Hippocrates. 

*  We  shall  return  again  to  the  subject  of 
the  north-westerly  winds  which  prcTail  during 
the  fine  season  in  the  Archipelago,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhodes.  For  the 
present  the  following  authorities  may  suffice. 
Speaking  of  Rhodes,  Dr.  Clarke  says  (toI.  ii. 
p.  223),  "  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  Taria- 
tion;  they  are  N.  or  K.  W.  during  almost 
every  month,  but  these  winds  blow  with  great 
violence : "  and  again,  p.  230,  "  A  N.  wind  has 
preyailed  firom  the  time  of  our  leaying  the 


Dardanelles.''  Again  (toI.  iiL  p.  378),  in  the 
same  seas  he  speaks  of  a  gale  from  the  N. 
W. : ^'' It  is  surprising  for  what  a  length  of 
time,  and  how  often,  the  N.  W.  rages  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  prevails  almost  unceasingly 
through  Uie  greater  part  of  the  year,"  380. 
And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  Mr.  Spencer  Smith, 
brother  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  informed  the 
anthor  that  be  was  an  entire  month  employed  in 
endeavoring  to  effect  a  passage  fiom  Rhodes  to 
Stanehto  [Cos] :  the  N.  W,  wind  prevaiUd  off 
the  time  with  sack  fires  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
saded  could  not  double  Cape  Crio."  We  find 
the  following  in  Norie's  SatUng  Directory,  p. 
127  : — '<  The  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  from 
the  N.  B.  and  N.  W.  quarters,  are  the  mon- 
soons of  the  Levant,  which  blow  constantly 
during  the  sununer,  and  give  to  the  climate 
of  Greece  so  advantageous  a  temperature.  At 
this  season  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  particularly  the  eastern  half,  in- 
cluding the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  are 
subject  to  N.  W.  winds.  .  .  .  When  the  sun, 
on  advancing  fi^m  the  north,  has  begun  to 
rarefy  the  atmophere  of  southern  Europe,  the 
Etesians  of  sprhig  commence  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  Sea.     These   blow  in   Italy  during 
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make  mention  of  Onidus.^  We  shall,  therefore,  onlj  say,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory  descends  with  a  perpendicular  precipice  to 
the  sea,  and  that  this  high  rock  is  separated  by  a  level  space  from  the 
main,  so  that,  at  a  distai^ce,  it  appears  like  one  of  the  numerous  islands 
on  the  coast.'  Its  history,  as  well  as  its  appearance,  was  well  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  Greek  navigator  of  old ;  for  it  was  the  scene  of 
Conon's  victory ;  and  the  memory  of  their  great  admiral  made  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  to  the  Athenians  what  the 
south-western  corner  of  Spain  is  to  us,  through  the  memories  of  St.  Yin- 
cent  and  Trafalgar. 

We  have  supposed  St.  Paul's  vessel  to  have  rounded  Gape  Grio,  to  have 
left  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  be  proceeding  along  the 
southern  shore.  The  current  between  Rhodes  and  the  main  runs  strongly 
to  the  westward ; '  but  the  north-westerly  wind  ^  would  soon  carry  the 
vessel  through  the  space  of  fifty  miles  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  its  famous  and  beautiful  city  was  buQt. 

Until  the  building  of  its  metropolis,  the  name  of  this  island  was  com- 
t)aratively  unknown.  But  from  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earlier  towns  were  brought  to  one  centre,*  and  the  new  city,  built  by 
Hippodamus  (the  same  architect  who  planned  the  streets  of  the  Pirsus), 
rose  in  the  midst  of  its  perfumed  gardens  and  its  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
with  unity  so  symmetrical  that  it  appeared  like  one  house,* —  Rhodes  has 
held  an  illustrious  place  among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  very  effect  of  its  situation,  lying  as  it  did  on  the  verge  of  two  of  the 
basins  of  that  sea,  it  became  the  intermediate  point  of  the  eastern  and 
western  trade.''  Even  now  it  is  the  harbor  at  which  most  vessels  touch 
on  their  progress  to  and  from  the  Archipelago/    It  was  the  point  from 

March  and  April.''    In  Pordj's  SatUng  Durmy  Cm  and  Cnidni.    It  was  aboot  the  time  of 

taj,  p.  las,  it  if  laid  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Fietoponnerian  war  tiiat  the  three  eaiUBr 

Smjma  and  Ephetns :  "  The  northerij  winda  dtiee  of  Lindas,  lalysns,  and  Camiras  were 

hereabout  continue  all  the  sommer,  and  some-  centralised  in  the  new  dty  of  Rhodes.    **  We 

times  blow  with  unremitting  Tiolenoe  for  ser-  find  the  Bhodian  naVy  rising  in  strength  and 

eral  weeks.**    See  again  what  Admiral  Bean-  oonsequenoe  towards  the  time  of  Demosthe- 

fort  says  of  the  N.  W.  wind  at  Palara,  nes; "  and,  after  this  pymod,  it "  makes  nearly 

^  See  Acts  xxTii.  7.  as  great  a  figure  in  history  as  Venice  does  in 

*  In  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  the  gulf  of  the  annals  of  Modem  Europe." 

Cos,  &c  (No.  1604),  aTCfygood  Tiew  of  Cape  *  This  is  the  phrase  of  Diodoms  Sicnlus. 

Crio  is  given.    We  shall  speak  of  Cnidus  ^  An  interesting  illustration  of  die  trade 

more  fully  hereafter.    Meantime  we  may  refer  of  Rhodes  will  be  found  in  roL  ilL  of  the 

to  a  view  in  Laborde,  which  gives  an  admira-  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Sode^  of  Liieratan,  in  a 

ble  representation  of  the  passage  between  Cos  paper  on  some  inscribed  handles  of  wine-ves- 

and  Cape  Crio.  sels  found  at  Alexandria.    We  shall  refer  to 

*  Purdy.                               «  See  above.  this  paper  again  when  we  come  to  speak  of 

*  Herodotus  simply  mentions  Rhodes  as  Cnidus. 

forming  part  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  with  *  '<  Vessels  bound  to  the  ports  of  Kanmania 
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«7hich  the  Greek  geographers  reckoned  their  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude.  And  we  may  assert  that  no  place  has  been  so 
long  renowned  for  ship-building,  if  we  may  refer  to  the  ^^  benches,  and 
masts,  and  ship-boards  "  of  ^^  Dodanim  and  Ohittim,"  with  the  feeble  con- 
structions of  the  modern  Turkish  dockyard,  as  the  earliest  and  latest  efforts 
of  that  Bhodian  skill,  which  was  celebrated  by  Pliny  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul.  To  the  copious  supplies  of  ship-timber  were  added  many  other 
physical  advantages.  It  was  a  proverb,  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  in 
Rhodes ;  and  her  inhabitants  revelled  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
which  surrounded  them.  We  find  this  beauty  and  this  brilliant  atmosphere 
typified  in  her  coins,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  head  of  Apollo  radiated 
like  the  sun,  while  the  other  exhibits  the  rose-flower,  the  conventional 
emblem  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island.^  But  the  interest  of  what  is 
merely  outward  fades  before  the  moral  interest  associated  with  its  history. 
If  we  rapidly  run  over  its  annals,  we  find  something  in  every  period,  with 
which  elevated  thoughts  are  connected.  The  Qreek  period  is  the  first,  — 
tamous  not  merely  for  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Colossus, 
which,  like  the  statue  of  Borromeo  at  Arena,  seemed  to  stand  over  the 
city  to  protect  it,* — but  far  more  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  which 
was  employed  to  put  down  piracy,  for  the  code  of  mercantile  law,  by 
which  the  commerce  of  later  times  was  regulated,  and  for  the  legislative 
enactments,  framed  almost  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  for  the  protection 
of  the  poor.  This  is  followed  by  the  Soman  period,  when  the  faithful  ally, 
which  had  aided  by  her  naval  power  in  subduing  the  East,  was  honored 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Emperors  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  freedom : ' 
and  this  by  the  Byzantine,  during  which  Christianity  was  established  in 
the  Levant,  and  the  city  of  the  Bhodians,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province 
of  islands,  if  no  longer  holding  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  at 

as  wen  as  to  tfaoie  of  Syria  and  Egypt  gene-  been  alluded  to  before  in  reference  to  Athens, 

rally  tooch  here  for  pilots  or  for  intelligence."  p.  SS6 ;  and  in  height  they  were  neariy  identi- 

Beaofort.    "  The  sonthem  harbor  is  generally  eal,  the  latter  being  106  foet,  the  former  105 

foil   of  n^e^ehan^Tee8els."     Pnidy,  p.  S82.  (70  cnbits).    See  the  paper  referred  to,  p.  606, 

"  The  chief  soorce  of  what  little  opulence  it  n.  7. 

still  eigoys  is  in  the  number  of  Tcssels  which  *  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochns,  Bhodes 

touch  here  on  their  passage  from  the  Archi-  racehed  from  the  Boman  senate  some  valuar 

pelago  to  the  eastward."    lb,  Ue  possessions  on  the   mainland,  including 

^  One  of  these  coins  is  giren  in  the  larger  part  of  Caria  and  the  whole  of  Lycia. ,  See 

editions.  what  has  been  said  on  the  province  of  Asia, 

^  The  Colossus  was  in  ruins  even  in  Stra-  pp.  206,  207,  comparing  p.  209.  These  con- 
bo's  time.  It  had  been  overthrown  by  an  tinental  possessions  were  afterwards  with- 
earthquake  according  to  Polybius.  It  seems  drawn  ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  still  regarded 
to  be  a  popular  mistake  that  this  immense  as  among  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  rendered 
statue  stood  across  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  valuable  aid  in  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
harbors.  The  only  parallel  in  modem  times  is  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  prov- 
the  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  which  has  ince  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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least  recognized  as  the  Queen  of  the  .figean.^  During  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  middle  ages,  while  mosques  were  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
Byzantine  churches,  Rhodes  was  the  last  Christian  city  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  advancing  Saracens ;  and  again  during  their  later  portion,  she 
re-appears  as  a  city  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of  Christian  chivalry ;  so  that, 
ever  since  the  successful  siege  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  her  fortifica- 
tions and  her  stately  harbor,  and  the  houses  in  her  streets,  continue  to  be 
the  memorials  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Yet  no  point  of  Bhodian 
history  ought  to  move  our  spirits  with  so  much  exultation  as  that  day, 
when  the  vessel  that  conveyed  St.  Paul  came  round  the  low  northern  point' 
of  the  island  to  her  moorings  before  the  city.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
landed  like  other  great  conquerors  who  have  visited  Rhodes.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  even  to  enter  the  harbor,  for  a  safe  anchorage  would  be 
found  for  the  night  in  the  open  roadstead.'  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation;"  and  the  vessel  which  was  seen  by  the 
people  of  the  city  to  weigh  anchor  in  the  morning  was  probably  undis- 
tinguished from  the  other  coasting  craft  with  which  they  were  daily 
familiar. 

No  view  in  the  Levant  is  more  celebrated  than  that  from  Rhodes  towards 
the  opposite  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus^ 
come  down  in  magnificent  forms  to  the  sea ;  and  a  long  line  of  snowy 
summits  is  seen  along  the  Lycian  coast,  while  the  sea  between  is  often  an 
unruffled  expanse  of  water  under  a  blue  and  brilliant  sky.  Across  this 
expanse,  and  towards  a  harbor  near  the  farther  edge  of  these  Lycian 
mountains,  the  Apostle's  course  was  now  directed  (Acts  zzi.  1).  To  the 
eastward  of  Mount  Cragus,  —  the  steep  sea-front  of  which  is  known  to 
the  pilots  of  the  Levant  by  the  name  of  the  "  Seven  Capes,"* — the  river 
Xanthus  winds  through  a  rich  and  magnificent  valley,  and  past  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  the  monuments  of  which,  after  a  long  concealment, 
have  lately  been  made  familiar  to  the  British  public*  The  harbor  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.    Patara  was  to  Xanthus  what  the  Piraeus  was  to  Athens ;  ^  and 


1  It  was  then  the  metropoliB  of  the  "  Pror-  *  '*  These  capes  (called  in  Italian,  the  vsnal 

ince  of  the  Islands."  language  of  the  pilots,  tetU  capi)  are  the  ex- 

^  Compare  Purdy's  SaiUng  Directonf  with  tremities  of  high  and  mgged  monntains,  occn- 

the  Admiralty  Chart  (No.  1639),  attached  to  pying  a  space  of  ten  mOes."    Pnidy,  p.  236. 
which  is  an  excellent  view  of  Rhodes.  *  The  allusion  is  of  course  to  the  Xantbian 

*  See  Piirdy,  p.  281.  room  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  Compare  p.  19.    For  the  appearance  of  ^  Thus  Appian  speaks  of  Patara  as  the 

this  magnifioent  coast  on  a  nearer  approach,  port  of  Xanthus,  B.  C  iy.  SI.    In  the  folknr- 

see  Dr.  Clarke.    For  a  description  of  these  ing  chapter  he  says  that  Andriaoe  haa  die 

south-western  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  the  same  relation  to  Myra.    (Acts  xxriL  6.} 
DraveU  of  Spratt  and  Forbes  may  be  consulted. 
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though  this  oomparison  might  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  importance 
which  never  belonged  to  the  Lycian  seaport,  yet  ruins  s£l11  remain  to 
show  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  some  magnitude  and  splendor.  The  bay 
into  which  the  river  Xanthus  flowed  is  now  a  ^'  desert  of  moving  sand." 
which  is  blown  by  the  westerly  wind  into  ridges  along  the  shore,  and  is 
gradually  hiding  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city ;  ^  but  a  triple  archway 
and  a  vast  theatre  have  been  described  by  travellers.'  Some  have  even 
thought  that  they  have  discovered  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
was  worshipped  here,  as  his  sister  Diana  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus  or 
Perga :'  and  the  city  walls  can  be  traced  among  the  sand-hills  with  the 
castle^  that  commanded  the  harbor.  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  this 
harbor  was  protected  by  a  sudden  storm  from  the  Roman  fleet,  when 
Livius  sailed  from  Rhodes.'  Now  we  find  the  Apostle  Paul  entering  it 
with  a  fSur  wind,  after  a  short  sail  from  the  same  island. 

It  seems  that  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  had  been  hitherto  sailing 
either  finished  its  voyage  at  Patara,  or  was  proceeding  farther  eastward 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  to  the  ports  of  Phoenicia. 
St  Paul  could  not  know  in  advance  whether  it  would  be  ^*  possible  "  for 


1  Admiral  Beaufort  was  the  first  to  describe 
Patara.  JEanaMmiia,  chap,  i  ItwasalsoTisit- 
ed  bj  the  Dilettanti  Society.  It  is  described 
bj  Sir  C.  Fellows  both  m  his  L^da  and 
his  AMia  Minor,  In  the  Tracek  of  Spratt 
and  Forbes  the  destruction  of  the  harbor  and 
the  great  increase  of  sand  are  attributed  to  the 
rising  of  the  coast.  The  following  passage  is 
transcribed  at  length  from  this  work:  —  "Adaj 
was  deroted  to  an  excursion  to  Patara,  which 
lies  on  the  coast  at  some  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  rirer,  about  ten  miles  from  Xan- 
thus. We  rode  along  the  riverside  to  the 
sand-hills,  passing  large  straw-thatched  Tillages 
of  gypsies  on  the  way,  and  then  crossed  the 
sandMls  to  the  sea-side.  ...  At  Patara  is 
the  triple  arch,  which  formed  the  gate  of  the 
dty,  the  baths,  and  the  theatre,  admirably 
described  long  ago  by  Ciqf»tain  Beaufort  The 
latter  is  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a  hiU,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  the  pro- 
scenium and  the  steepness  and  narrowness  of 
the  marble  seats.  Above  it  is  the  singular  pit 
excarated  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill, 
with  its  central  square  column,  conjectured 
with  probability,  by  Admiral  Beaufort,  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareus. 
The  stones  of  which  the  column  is  built  are 
displaced  from  each  other  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, as  if  by  the  rerolying  motion  of  an  earth- 


quake. A  fine  group  of  palm-trees  rises 
among  the  ruins,  and  the  aspect  of  the  city 
when  it  was  flourishing  must  have  been  veiy 
beautiftiL  Now  its  port  is  an  inland  marsh, 
generating  poisonous  malaria;  and  the  mari- 
ner sailing  idong  the  coast  would  never  guess 
that  the  sand-hills  before  him  blocked  up  the 
harbor  into  which  St  Paul  saUed  of  old." 

'  A  drawing  of  the  gateway  is  given  by 
Beaufort,  p.  1.  Views  of  the  theatre,  &c,  of 
Patara  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
lomim  Antiquiikt,  published  by  die  Dilettanti 
Society. 

*  See  pp.  148,  144,  and  p.  464,  &c  The 
coins  of  Patara  show  the  ascendency  of  ApoUo 
in  the  district    One  is  given  in  the  larger  edi- 


*  Beaufort,  p.  8. 

*  The  Roman  fieet  had  followed  nearly  the 
same  course  as  the  Apostle  from  the  neighbor- 
hood oi  Efhmts,  the  following  places  being 
mentioned  in  order, — Milehu,  Cnidus,  Cos, 
Bhodet,  Patara,  Liv.  zzzvii.  16.  We  may 
add  another  illustration  from  Roman  history, 
in  Pompey's  voyage,  where  the  same  places 
are  mentioned  in  a  similar  order.  After  de- 
scribing his  departure  from  Mit^me,  and  his 
passing  by  Ana  and  Chim,  Lncan  proceeds  to 
enumerate  Ephemu,  Oct,  Cmthu,  and  Ehodm. 
Phar:  viiL  ^  , 
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him  to  arrive  in  Palestine  in  time  for  Pentecost  (xx.  16) ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  unezpectedlj  at  Patara.  Providential  circum- 
stances conspired  with  his  own  convictions  to  forward  his  journey, 
notwithstanding  the  discouragement  which  the  fears  of  others  had  thrown 
across  his  path.  In  the  harbor  of  Patara  they  found  a  vessel  which  was 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  open  sea  to  Phcenicia  (xzi.  2).  They  went 
on  board  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and  it  seems  evident  from  the  mode 
of  expression  that  they  sailed  the  very  day  of  their  arrival.*  Since 
tiiQ  voyage  lay  across  the  open  sea,'  with  no  shoals  or  rocks  to  be  dreaded, 
and  since  the  north-westerly  winds  often  blow  steadily  for  several  days  in 
the  Levant  during  spring,'  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  vessel  should 
not  weigh  anchor  in  the  evening,  and  sail  through  the  night.^ 

We  have  now  to  think  of  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  passing  tiirough  nar- 
row channels,  or  coasting  along  in  the  shadow  of  great  mountains,  but 
as  sailing  continuously  through  the  midnight  hours,  with  a  prosperous 
breeze  filling  the  canvass,  and  the  waves  curling  and  sounding  round  the 
bows  of  the  vessel.  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  prosperous  voyage  with  a  fair  wind  by  night.  The 
sailors  on  the  watch,  and  the  passengers  also,  feel  it,  and  the  feeling  is 
often  expressed  in  songs  or  in  long-continued  conversation.  Such  cheer- 
fulness might  be  felt^  by  the  Apostle  and  his  companions,  not  without 
tliankfuluess  to  that  God  "  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night "  (Job  xxxv. 
10),  and  who  hearkeneth  16  those  who  fear  Him,  and  speak  often  to  one 
another,  and  think  upon  His  name  (Mai.  iii.  16).  If  we  remember,  too, 
that  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  moon  was  shining  on  the  snows 
of  Hffimus,*  and  that  the  full  moonlight  would  now  be  resting  on  the  great 
sail  *  of  the  ship,  we  are  not  without  an  expressive  imagery,  which  we  may 
allowably  throw  round  the  Apostle's  progress  over  the  waters  between 
Patara  and  Tyre. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  three  hundred  and  forty  geo- 
graphical miles ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  (what  has  been  mentioned  more 
than  once)  that  the  north-westerly  winds  in  April  often  blow  like  mon- 
soons in  the  Levant,  and  that  the  rig  of  ancient  sailing  vessels  was 
peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before  the  wind,^  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  voyage  might  easily  be  accomplished  in  forty-eight 
hours.'    Every  thing  in  St  Luke's  account  gives  a  strong  impression  that 

^  This  if  shown  not  onlj  by  the  expression  *  For  this  end  other  points  connected  with 

"  we  went  ehoerd»"  bnt  if  the  omission  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients,  we  ninst  refer 

any  phrase  for  "  next  daj/'  snch  as  we  find  in  to  Ch.  XXm. 
«^^.  15.  *  See  abore,  p.  690. 

>  It  U  said  that  the  ship  was  on  the  point  •  See  Smith's  Voyage  ami  Skqiwnek^  p.  I5h 

of  sailing  over  or  "  crotnng  "  to  Phcsnicia.  ^  Smith,  p.  180. 

•  See  abo?^  p.  605.  •  t. «.  the  rate  woold  be  ratfier  moie  dtsa 
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the  weather  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and  there  is  one  pio- 
turesque  phrase  employed  by  the  narrator,  which  sets  vividly  before  us 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  a  rapid  voyage.'  That  which  is  said  in  the 
English  version  concerning  the  "  discovering  "  of  Cyprus,  and  "  leaving 
it  on  the  left  hand,"  is,  in  the  original,  a  nautical  expression,  implying 
that  the  land  appeared  to  rise  quickly,*  as  they  sailed  past  it  to  the  south- 
ward.' It  would  be  in  the  course  of  the  second  day  (probably  in  the 
evening)  that  ^^  the  high  blue  eastern  land  appeared."  The  highest 
mountain  of  Cyprus  is  a  rounded  summit,  and  there  would  be  snow  upon 
it  at  that  season  of  the  year.^  After  the  second  night,  the  first  land  in 
sight  would  be  the  high  range  of  Lebanon*  in  Syria  (xzi.  8),  and  they 
would  easily  arrive  at  Tyre  before  the  evening. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  Tyre,  that  these  subjects  are  familiar  to  every  reader,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.*  When  St.  Paul  came  to  this  city, 
it  was  neither  in  the  glorious  state  described  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
and  Isaiah,^  when  ^^  its  merchants  were  princes,  and  its  trafSckers  the 
honorable  of  the  earth,"  nor  in  the  abject  desolation  in  which  it  now  ful- 
fils those  prophecies,  being  ^^  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,"  and  showing 
only  the  traces  of  its  maritime  supremacy  in  its  ruined  mole,  and  a  port 
hardly  deep  enough  for  boats.'  It  was  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had 
been  left  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  —  the  island,  which  once  held 
the  city,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  —  with  a  harbor 
on  the  north,  and  another  on  the  south.'    In  honor  of  its  ancient  great- 

feren  knots  an  hour.    The  writer  once  asked  grammar  are  common  in  the  langoage  of  sail- 

the  captain  of  a  Tessel  engaged  in  the  Medi-  ors.     Thus   an  English  seaman  speaks   of 

terranean  trade,  how  long  it  would  take  to  ''rising  the  land,"  which  is  exactly  what  is 

tail  with  a  fair  wuid  tank,  the  Seren  Capes  to  meant  here. 

Tjrre;   and  the  answer  was,  "Abont  thirty  *  Mr.  Smith  says  in  a  MS.  note:  ''The 

hoars,  or  peruaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  term  indicates  hoih  the  rapid   approach  to 

ibrty-eight"    27ow,  Tessels  rigged  like  those  land,  and  that  it  was  seen  at  a  distance  by 

of  Uie  andentb,  with  one  large  mainsail,  wonld  daylight" 

ran  befbn  the  hdnd  more  quickly  than  our  own  *  We  shall  hereafter  point  out  the  contrast 

merchantmen,    ^bose  who  have  sailed  before  between  this  voyage  and  that  which  is  men- 

the  monsoouk  oi  the  China  seas  have  seen  tioned  afterwards  in  Acts  zzriL  4. 

janks  (wllich  aiv  rigged  in  this  respect  like  *  The  island  is  traTersed  by  two  chains 

Greek  and  Botuah  merchantmen)  behind  them  running  nearly  east  and  west»  and  they  are 

in  the  noriioa  in  the  morning,  and  before  covered  with  snow  in  winter.    None,  p.  144. 

them  in  ihe  borivon  in  the  erening.  The  writer  has  been   informed   by  Captain 

1  The  word,  in  revsrenoe  to  sea-Toyages,  Grares,  B.  N.,  that  the  highest  part  is  of  a 

means  "  to  see  lane,  to  bring  land  into  view,"  rounded  form.            *  Compare  pp.  19,  49. 

by  a  similar  figure  tf  speech  to  that  in  which  *  One  of  the  ftillest  accounts  of  Tyre  will 

our  sailors  ^peak  oi   *makwg  land."    So  "t^  be  found  in  Dr.  Robinson's  third  yolume. 

rire**  is  used  in  im\tn,  and  "open"  by  our  ^  Eiek.  xzri.,  xxrii.,  Isa.  xxiii. 

own  saOors.     The  ^rfammadcal  construction  '  Sailing  Diredaiy,  p.  259. 

in  the  Greek  is  puuliar;  but  confusions  of  *  Old  TVre  was  destroyed.    New  7W«  wi 
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nes8,  the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  a  firee  city ;  ^  and  it  9till  commanded 
some  commerce,  for  its  manufactures  of  glass  and  purple  were  not  yet 
decayed,*  and  the  narrow  belt  of  the  Phcenician  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  required  that  the  food  for  its  population  should  be  partly 
brought  from  without.'  It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  ship,  which 
we  have  just  seen  crossing  from  Patara,  may  have  brought  grain  from  the 
Black  Sea,  or  wine  from  the  Archipelago,^ — with  the  purpose  of  taking 
on  from  Tyre  a  cargo  of  Phoenician  manufactures.  We  know  that,  what- 
ever were  the  goods  she  brought,  they  were  unladed  at  Tyre  (v.  8),  and 
that  the  vessel  was  afterwards  to  proceed*  to  Ptolemais  (v.  7).  For  this 
task  of  unlading,  some  days  would  be  required.  She  would  be  taken  into 
the  inner  dock ;  *  and  St.  Paul  had  thus  some  time  at  his  disposal,  which 
he  could  spend  in  the  active  service  of  his  Master.  He  and  his  companions 
lost  no  time  in  ^^  seeking  out  the  disciples."  It  is  probable  that  the  Chris- 
tians at  Ty^  ^^^  ^^^  numerous;^  but  a  Church  had  existed  there 
ever  since  the  dispersion  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  (pp. 
76, 109),  and  St.  Paul  and  himself  visited  it,  if  not  on  his  mission  of 
charity  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (p.  118),  yet  doubtless  on  his  way 
to  the  Council  (p.  187).  There  were  not  only  disciples  at  Tyre,  but 
prophets.  Some  of  those  who  had  the  prophetical  power  foresaw  the 
danger  which  was  hanging  over  St.  Paul,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  desist  from  his  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem.  We  see 
that  different  views  of  duty  might  be  taken  by  those  who  had  the  same 
spiritual  knowledge,  though  that  knowledge  were  supernatural.  St  Paul 
looked  on  the  coming  danger  from  a  higher  point.  What  to  others  was 
an  overwhelming  darkness,  to  him  appeared  only  as  a  passing  storm. 
And  he  resolved  to  face  it,  in  the  faiUi  that  He  who  had  inrotected  him 
hitherto  would  still  give  him  shelter  and  safety. 

bnilt  on  a  small  island,  lepaiated  bj  a  rery  ward-bonnd  Alexandrian  ihip  In  one  of  tiM 

narrow  channel  from  the  mainluid,  with  which  harbon  of  Ljda.    Acts  xzriL  6,  t. 
it  was  nnited  hy  a  dam  in  Alexander's  siege;  *  We  infer  that  St.  Panl  proceeded  in  tU 

and  thenceforward  Tyre  was  on  a  pemmsula.  mtm  vend  to  Ptolemais,  partlj  because  the 

^  For  the  general  notion  of  a  free  city  phrase  in  t.  6  means  "  we  went  on  board  At 

(libera  civitas)  under  the  Empire,  see  p.  38S.  ship/'  and  partly  because  it  is  not  said  that 

Tyre  seems  to  have  been  honored,  like  Athens,  the  Tessel  was  bound  for  Tyre,  but  simplj  that 

for  the  sake  of  the  past  she  was  to  utJade  there. 

^  For  the  mannfiieturee  of  Tyre  at  a  much  *  Scylax  mentions  a  harbor  within    the 

later  period,  see  p.  18S,  n.  2.  walls. 

*  The  dependence  of  Phcsnicia  on  other  t  «  Having  sought  out  the  disciplei**  is 
countries  for  grain  is  alluded  to  in  Acts  xii.  the  literal  translation.  Some  search  was  re- 
SO.    (See  p.  US,  n.  S.)  quired   before    the    Christians   were  found 

*  For  the  wine  trade  of  the  Archipelago,  Perhaps  the  first  inquiries  would  be  made  at 
see  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  Rhodes.  the  synagogue.  [See  p.  8SS,  n.  5.]  For  a 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  ressel  bound  notice  of  the  Jews  at  Tyre  in  later  times,  we 
for  Phoenicia  sailed  in  the  first  instance  fi;om  may  again  refer  to  p.  ISS,  n.  S. 
Patara.     St  Paul  afterwards  found  a  west- 
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The  time  spent  at  Tyre  in  unlading  the  vessel,  and  probably  taking  in 
a  new  cargo,  and  possibly,  also,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,^  was  ^'  seven 
days,"  including  a  Sunday.*  St.  Paul  "  broke  bread  "  with  the  disciples, 
and  discoursed  as  he  had  done  at  Troas  (p.  256) ;  and  the  week-days, 
too,  would  afford  many  precious  opportunities  for  confirming  those  who 
were  already  Christians,  and  for  ma^g  the  Gk>spel  known  to  others,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  When  the  time  came  for  the  ship  to  sail,  a  scene 
was  witnessed  on  the  Phoenician  shore  like  that  which  had  made  the 
Apostle's  departure  from  Miletus  so  impressive  and  affecting.'  There 
attended  him  through  the  city  gate,^  as  he  and  his  companions  went  out 
to  join  the  vessel  now  ready  to  receive  them,  all  the  Christians  of  Tyre, 
and  even  their  ^'  wives  and  children."  And  there  they  knelt  down  and 
prayed  together  on  the  level  shore.'  We  are  not  to  imagine  here  any 
Jewish  place  of  worship,  like  the  proBeucha  at  Philippi ; '  but  simply  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  ship.  The  last  few  moments  were  precious, 
and  could  not  be  so  well  employed  as  in  praying  to  Him  who  alone  can 
give  true  comfort  and  protection.  The  time  spent  in  this  prayer  was 
soon  passed.  And  then  they  tore  themselves  from  each  other's  embrace ; 
the  strangers  went  on  board,^  and  the  Tyrian  believers  returned  home 
sorrowful  and  anxious,  while  the  ship  sailed  southwards  on  her  way  to 
Ptolemais. 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  history  of  those  three  cities  on  the 
Phoenician  shore,  which  are  mentioned  in  close  succession  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  narrative  of  this  Apostolic  journey.  Tyre^  the  city  from 
which  St.  Paul  had  just  sailed,  had  been  the  seaport  whose  destiny 
formed  the  burden  of  the  sublimest  prophecies  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  CcBsarea^  the  city  to  which  he  was  ultimately  bound, 
was  the  work  of  the  family  of  Herod,  and  rose  with  the  rise  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Both  are  fallen  now  into  utter  decay.  PtolemaiSy  which  was  the 
intermediate  stage  between  them,  is  an  older  city  than  either,  and  has 
outlived  them  both.  It  has  never  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of 
history ;  and  its  interest  has  seemed  to  increase  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of 

1  Theae  tnppodtioiis,   howerer,   are  not  *  The  word  here  used  is  the  fame  as  ia 

neoeaaary ;  for  the  work  of  taking  the  caigo  Acts  zzTiL  39,  40,  and  denotes  a  sandy  or 

ftom  the  hold  of  a  merchant-Tessel   might  pebbly  beach,  as  opposed  to  a  rocky  shore, 
easily  occupy  six  or  seren  days.  *  Hammond  supposes  that  there  was  a  pro- 

3  This,  howerer,  need  not  mean  more  than  seocha  near  the  place  of  embarkation.    But 

"six  days."   Some  think  that  by  " aooomplisli-  we  need  not  suppose  any  reference  to  a  Jewish 

ing  the  days  "  is  meant  that  they  '^  employed  place  of  worship  eithor  here  or  at  Miletus, 

the  time  in  making  ready  for  tht  Journey,''  though  it  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  the 

comparing  2  Tim.  iii.  17.    [See  on  t.  15.]  craHonm  Uttoralm  of  the  Jeirs.    See  p.  S56. 

s  See  above,  p.  60S.  ^  See  abofe,  p.  SIS. 

*  The  Greek  expresses  this  more  fbUy  and 
firidly  than  the  English. 
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Englishmen)  with  the  progress  of  centuries.  Under  the  ancient  name 
of  Acco,  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Judges  (i.  31)  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  tribe  of  Assher.  It  was  the  pivot  of  the  contests  between  Persia  and 
Egypt.  Not  unknown  in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods,  it  re- 
appears with  brilliant  distinction  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Crusaders 
called  it  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  events  which 
have  fixed  on  this  sea-fortress,  more  than  once,  the  attention  of  our  own 
generation.^  At  the  particular  time  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  this 
place,  it  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemais,'  —  most  probably  given  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  who  was  long  in  possession  of  this  part  of  Syria,'  -^  and  it 
had  recently  been  made  a  Boman  colony  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.^  It 
shared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  Antioch  and  Cosarea,  the  trade  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  a  fair  wind,  a  short  day's 
voyage  separates  it  from  Ty^e.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  our  own 
sailors,  there  are  thirteen  ndles  from  Tyre  to  Gape  Blanco,  and  fifteen 
from  thence  to  Cape  Carmel;  and  Acre — the  ancient  Ptolemais  —  is 
situated  on  the  farther  extremity  of  that  bay,  which  sweeps  with  a  wide 
curvature  of  sand  to  the  northwards,  from  the  headland  of  Carmel.*  It 
is  evident  that  St.  Paul's  company  sailed  from  Ty^e  to  Ptolemais  within 
the  day.^  At  the  latter  city,  as  at  the  former,  there  were  Christian  dis- 
ciples,* who  had  probably  been  converted  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  of  Tyre.  Another  opportunity  was  afibrded 
for  the  salutations  and  encouragement  of  brotherly  love ;  but  the  mis- 
sionary party  staid  here  only  one  day.*  Though  they  had  accomplished 
the  voyage  in  abundant  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  they 
hastened  onwards,  that  they  might  linger  some  days  at  Osearea.^* 

One  day's  travelling  by  land "  was  sufficient  for  this  part  of  their 
journey.    The  distance  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles."    At  Csraarea 

1  The  ematM  at  the  close  of  the  last  oen-  ^  V.  7.    Instead  of  the  words  "we  that 

tory  and  others  still  more  recent.    It  is  snrdj  were  of  Panl's  oompanj,"  the  hest  MSS.  hare 

weU  that  we  shoold  he  ahle  to  associate  this  simftlj  "  we,"  whichseems  to  hafe  heen  altered 

place  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  mnch  into  the  longer  phrase,  as  being  the  opening 

as  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  of  a  separate  section  for  reading  in  drarches. 

Kapier.  The  meaning  of  what  begins  the  7th  TecM 

^  So  it  is  called  in  1  liCaoc.  t.  15,  x.  1,  Ac  seems  to  be  "  thns  aceompliBhing  oor  Tojrage.** 

•  See  his  life  in  Smith's  Dietumary  o/Btog-  The  rest  of  the  jonmej  was  by  land. 

raj^y.  *  Pliny,  t.  19, 17.  *  Both  here  and  in  t.  4  the  Greek  has  the 

^  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  l)fre  definite  article, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Toy  ages  of  *  V.  7.  ^  See  below,  t.  la 

merchantmen,  xxi.  8,  and  Stdon,  xxvii.  S.  ^  "  The  next  day  we  departed,"  t.  8.    We 

*  For  a  naatical  delineation  of  this  bay,  may  observe,  that  the  word  need  here  is  te 
with  the  anchorage,  Eaife,  &c.,  see  the  Admi-  more  suitable  to  a  departure  by  land  than  by 
ralty  Chart    The  traTellers  who  have  described  sea. 

the  sweep  of  this  bay  firom  Carmel  are  so  nn-  ^  The  Jemsalem  Itineraiy  gires  tba  di»- 

mcrou8,  that  they  need  not  be  specified.  tanoe  as  thir^-<me  miles,  the  stages  being 
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there  was  a  Gbristian  family,  already  known  to  us  in  the  earlier  passages 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  they  were  sure  of  receiving  a 
welcome.  The  last  time  we  nutde  mention  of  Philip  the  Evangelist 
(p.  74)  was  when  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  Gospel  known  on 
the  road  which  leads  southwards  by  Oaza  towards  Egypt,  about  th^ 
time  when  St.  Paul  himself  was  converted  on  the  northern  road,  when 
travelUng  to  Damascus.  Now,  after  many  years,  the  Apostle  and  tlie 
Evangelist  are  brought  together  under  one  roof.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, we  saw  that  Gassarea  was  the  place  where  the  labors  of  Philip  on 
that  journey  ended.^  Thenceforward  it  became  his  residence  if  his  life 
was  stationary,  or  it  was  the  centre  from  which  he  made  other  missionary 
circuits  through  Judoa.'  He  is  found,  at  least,  residing  in  this  city  by 
the  sea,  when  St.  Paul  arrives  in  the  year  58  from  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia. His  family  consisted  of  four  daughters,  who  were  an  example 
of  the  fulfilment  of  that  prediction  of  Joel,  quoted  by  St.  Peter,  which 
said,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensation,  Ood's  Spirit  should 
come  on  His  ^^  handmaidens  "  as  well  as  His  bondsmen,  and  that  the 
^^  daughters,"  as  well  as  the  sons,  should  prophesy.*  The  prophetic 
power  was  granted  to  these  four  women  at  Ososarea,  who  seem  to  have 
been  living  that  life  of  single  devotedness^  which  is  commended  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Oorinthians  (1  Oor.  vii.),  and  to  have 
exercised  their  gift  in  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churdi. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  inspired  women  gave  St  Paul  some 
intimation  of  the  sorrows  which  were  hanging  over  him.*  But  soon  a 
more  explicit  voice  declared  the  very  nature  of  the  trial  he  was  to 
expect.  The  stay  of  the  Apostle  at  G»sarea  lasted  some  days  (v.  10). 
He  had  arrived  in  Judiea  in  good  time  before  the  festival,  and  haste  was 
now  unnecessary.  Thus  news  reached  Jerusalem  of  his  arrival ;  and  a 
prophet  named  Agabus — whom  we  have  seen  before  (p.  117)  coming 
from  the  same  place  on  a  similar  errand  —  went  down  to  Gflssa- 
rea,  and  communicated  to  St.  Paul  and  the  company  of  Ghristians 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  impending 
danger.  His  revelation  was  made  in  that  dramatic  form  which  im- 
presses the  mind  with  a  stronger  sense  of  reality  than  mere  words  can 

twelTe,  three,  eight,  and  eight    The  Anto-  1  Cor.  zIt.  54;  1  Urn.  ii.  12;  and  aee  p. 

nine  Idneraiy  makee  the  distance  grBaier,  ih.  875. 

twenty-fimr  and  twentj.  *  It  la  difficult  not  to  tee  tome  emphasis  ia 

iActsyiiL40.    Seep.  75,  n.  1.  the  word"  Tirgins.''    See  BCatt  zix.  12. 

*  The  term  "Eyangelist"  seems  to  hare  *  Perhaps  the  force  of  "who  did  prophesy" 
been  almost  sjrnonTmoos  with  onr  word  (t.  9)  is  to  be  foond  in  the  hct  that  thej  did 
"  Missionary."  It  is  applied  to  Philip  and  to  foretell  what  was  to  come.  The  word,  how- 
Tlmothj.    See  p.  8S1 ;  also  p.  380,  note.  erer,  has  not  nccessarflj  anj  rdation  to  the 

*  Joel  ii.  28,  29 ;  Acts  ti.  17, 18.    Compare  ftitore. 
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do,  and  which  was  made  fiEtmiliar  to  the  Jews  of  old  by  the  practice  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  As  Isaiah  (ch.  xx.)  loosed  the  sackcloth  from 
his  loins,  and  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  to  declare  how  the  E^p- 
tian  captives  should  be  led  away  into  Assyria  naked  and  barefoot,  —  or 
as  the  girdle  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xiii.)»  in  its  strength  and  its  decay,  was 
made  a  type  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  their  privilege  and  their  fall, — 
Agabus,  in  like  manner,  using  the  imagery  of  action,^  took  the  girdle  of 
St.  Paul,  and  fastened  it  round  his  own'  hands  and  feet,  and  said, 
^^  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost :  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the 
man  to  whom  this  girdle  belongs,  and  they  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  effect  of  this  emphatic  prophecy,  both  on  Luke,  Aristarchus,  and 
Trophimus,*  the  companions  of  St.  Paul's  journey,  and  those  Christians 
of  Offisarea,^  who,  though  they  had  not  travelled  with  him,  had  learnt 
to  love  him,  was  very  great.  They  wept,*  and  implored  him  not  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.*  But  the  Apostle  himself  could  not  so  interpret  the  super- 
natural intimation.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  trial.  A 
voice  of  authentic  prophecy  had  been  so  uttered,  that,  had  he  been 
timid  and  wavering,  it  might  easily  have  been  construed  into  a  warning 
to  deter  him.  Nor  was  that  temptation  unfelt  which  arises  from  the 
sympathetic  grief  of  loving  friends.  His  affectionate  heart  was  almost 
broken^  when  he  heard  their  earnest  supplications  and  saw  the  sorrow 
that  was  caused  by  the  prospect  of  his  danger ;  but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
had  been  so  reveided  to  him  in  his  own  inward  convictions,  that  he  could 
see  the  Divine  coimsel  through  apparent  hinderances.  His  resolution  was 
^^  no  wavering  between  yea  and  nay,  but  was  yea  in  Jesus  Christ."  "  His 
deliberate  purpose  did  not  falter  for  4  moment.'  He  declared  Uiat  he 
was  ^^  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  then  they  desisted  from  their  entreaties. 
Their  respect  for  the  Apostle  made  them  silent.  They  recognized  the 
will  of  God  in  the  steady  purpose  of  His  servant,  and  gave  their 
acquiescence  in  those  words  in  which  Christian  resignation  is  best 
expressed :  ^^  The  wUl  of  the  Lord  be  dane.^^ 

The  time  was  now  come  for  the  completion  of  the  journey.    The  fes- 

1  See  another  striking  instuioe  in  Eiek.  iv.  *  For  the  oompenions  of  St  Ftal  t  tfaii 

Compare  what  has  been  said  before  in  refers  moment,  see  p.  6S9,  and  n.  5. 
eooe  to  the  gestures  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  *  "Both  we  and  thej  of  the  phMx,"  t.  It. 

when  thej  departed  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  *  "  What  mean  ye  to  weep,"  fte^  t.  IS. 

p.  162.  •  V.  12. 

*  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ^  Y.  13. 

Agabus  bound  Paul's  hands  and  feet    Besides,  •  2  Cor.  L    See  abore,  p.  4S7. 

Agabus  says,  not  "  the  man  whom  I  bind,''  *  This  is  implied  fai  the  pnaenf  teoa%  « 

hot  "the  man  whose  girdle  this  is."  14, 
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tiyal  was  dose  at  hand.  Having -made  the  arrangements  that  were 
necessary  with  regard  to  their  luggage,^  —  and  such  notices  in  H0I7 
Scripture*  should  receive  their  due  attention,  for  they  help  to  set  before 
us  all  the  reality  of  the  Apostle's  journeys,  —  he  and  the  companions 
who  had  attended  him  from  Macedonia  proceeded  to  the  Holy  City. 
Some  of  the  Christians  of  Cssarea  went  along  with  them,  not  merely,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  show  their  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Apostolic  com- 
pany,* but  to  secure  their  comfort  on  arriving,  by  taking  him  to  the  house 
of  Mnason,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  had  been  long  ago  converted  to 
Christianity,*  —  possibly  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself,' — and 
who  may  have  been  one  of  those  Cyprian  Jews  who  first  made  the  Gospel 
known  to  the  Greeks  at  Antioch. 

Thus  we  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  last  recorded  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  incident ;  and  it  is  related  more 
minutely  than  any  other  portion  of  his  travels.  We  know  all  the  places 
by  which  he  passed,  or  at  which  he  staid ;  and  we  are  able  to  connect 
them  all  with  familiar  recollections  of  history.  We  know,  too,  all  the 
aspect  of  the  scenery.  He  sailed  along  those  coasts  of  Western  Asia,  and 
among  those  famous  islands,  the  beauty  of  which  is  proverbial.  The  very 
time  of  the  year  is  known  to  us.  It  was  when  the  advancing  season  was 
clothing  every  low  shore,  and  the  edge  of  every  broken  cliff,  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  refreshing  verdure ;  when  the  winter  storms  had  ceased  to  be 
dangerous,  and  the  small  vessels  could  ply  safely  in  shade  and  sunshine 
between  neighboring  ports.  Even  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  are  known.  We  can  point  to  the  places  on  the  map  where 
the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night,*  and  trace  across  the  chart  the  track  that 
was  followed,  when  the  moon  was  fuU.''  Yet  more  than  this.  We  are 
made  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  of  the  burdened 


1  ''Wewmamade  redL"    Widi..    ''We  *  ''AnolddiacipW    The  Greek  a4J6Cti?e 

made  oure  aelieg  redy."     Tyndale.     "Wee  reminds  as  of  Acts  yi.  15. 

toke  up  oore  bnrtliens."     Cranmer.     "  We  *  He  can  hardly  hare  been  oooTerted  hj  8t 

trussed  np  our  fardeles."    Genera.    "  Being  Panl  daring  his  jonmey  through  Cjpras,  or 

prepared."    Bheims.     The  word  "  carriage  "  St  Paol  would  ha?e  been  acquainted  with  him, 

in  the  Authorised  Version  is  used  as  in  Judg.  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

XTiii  SI,  1  Sam.  xrii.  32.    Greswell  sees,  hi  He  may  hare  been  couTcrted  by  Barnabas, 

the  allusion  to  the  baggage,  some  indication  (See  Acts  zr.  39.)    But  he  was  most  probably 

of  haste;  but  the  contrary  seems  rather  im-  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Christ    As  to 

plied.  the  construction,  see  the  article  on  this  name 

'  See,  for  instance,  S  Tim.  It.  13.  in  the  Did.  of  tht  BiUs.    [See  p.  109,  and  Ch. 

*  The  iVequent  use  of  the  word  denoting  Y.] 

"  to  conduct "  or  "  to  accompany,"  in  the  ao-  *  See  pp.  697,  598. 

counts  of  the  moTcments  of  the  Apostles  and  ^  See  p.  610. 

thoir  companions,  is  worthy  of  obsenration.  ** 
6ee  Acts  xt.  3,  xz.  38 ;  Bom.  xt.  S4,  &c 
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feeling  under  which  this  journey  was  accomplished.  The  expression  of 
this  feeling  strikes  us  the  more  from  its  contrast  with  all  the  outward 
circumstances  of  the  voyage.  He  sailed  in  the  finest  season^  by  the 
brightest  coasts,  and  in  the  fairest  weather ;  and  yet  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  forebodings  of  evil  from  first  to  last ;  —  so  that  a  peculiar  shade 
of  sadness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narration.  If  this  be  true,  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  indications  of  this  pervading  sadness  in  the  letters 
written  about  this  time ;  for  we  know  how  the  deeper  tones  of  feeling 
make  themselves  known  in  the  correspondence  of  any  man  with  his 
friends.  Accordingly,  we  do  find  in  The  EpisUe  written  to  the  Bomans^ 
shortly  before  leaving  Corinth,  a  remarkable  indication  of  di«M^ourago- 
ment,  and  almost  despondency,  when  he  asked  the  Christians  at  Rome  to 
pray  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
Jews  who  hated  him,  and  be  well  received  by  those  Christians  who  dis- 
regarded his  authority.^  The  depressing  anxiety  with  which  he  thus 
looked  forward  to  the  journey  would  not  be  diminished,  when  the  very 
moment  of  liis  departure  from  Corinth  was  beset  by  a  Jewish  plot  against 
his  life.'  And  we  find  the  cloud  of  gloom,  which  thus  gathered  at  the 
first,  increasing  and  becoming  darker  as  we  advance.  At  Philippi  and 
at  TroaSj  indeed,  no  direct  intimation  is  given  of  coming  calamities ;  but 
it  is  surely  no  fancy  which  sees  a  foreboding  shadow  thrown  over  that 
midnight  meeting,  where  death  so  suddenly  appeared  among  those  that 
were  assembled  there  with  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber,  while  the 
Apostle  seemed  unable  to  intermit  his  discourse,  as  ^^  ready  to  depart  on 
the  morrow."  For  indeed  at  Miletus  he  said,  that  already  <^  in  every 
city  " '  the  Spirit  had  admonished  him  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
were  before  him*  At  Milestu%  it  is  clear  that  the  heaviness  of  spirit 
under  which  he  started  bad  become  a  confirmed  anticipation  of  evil. 
When  he  wrote  to  Rome,  he  hoped  to  be  delivered  from  the  danger  he 
had  too  much  reason  to  fear.  Now  bis  fear  predominates  over  hope  ;  ^ 
and  he  looks  forward,  sadly  but  calmly,  to  some  imprisonment  not  far 
distant.  At  Tyre^  the  first  sounds  that  he  hears  on  landing  are  the  echo 
of  his  own  thoughts.  He  is  met  by  the  same  voice  of  warning,  and  the 
same  bitter  trial  for  himself  and  his  friends.  At  CceMrea  his  vague  fore- 
bodings of  captivity  are  finally  made  decisive  and  distinct,  and  he  has  a 


1  Rom.  XT.  31.    We  should  remember  that  '  Seep.  SOS. 

be  bad  two  causes   of  apprebension,  —  one  ^  Acts  xx.  SS  sbonld.be  dosdj  oofflpez«d 

arising  fh>m  the  Jews,  who  persecnted  him  with  Rom.  zr.  SO,  91.    See  also  the  nose 

eveiywhere;    the  other  from   the  Jndaizing  abore  (p.  601)  on"6oiiiMf  uupM."    St  Paol 

Christians,  who  songht  to  depreciate  his  apos-  seems  to  bare  suffered  extremelj  both  ftrom  the 

tolic  anthoritj.  anticipation  and  the  experience  of  imprisom- 


3  See  p.  589. 
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last  struggle  with  the  remonstrances  of  those  whom  he  loved.  Never 
bad  he  gone  to  Jerusalem  without  a  heart  full  of  emotion, — neither  in 
those  early  years,  when  he  came  an  enthusiastic  boy  firom  Tarsus  to  the 
school  of  Gkmoialiel,  —  nor  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  after  the  greatest 
change  that  could  have  passed  over  an  inquisitor's  mind, — nor  when  he 
went  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  the  Council,  which  was  to  decide  an 
anxious  controversy.  Now  he  had  much  new  experience  of  the  insidious 
progress  of  error,  and  of  the  sinfulness  even  of  tiie  converted.  Yet  his 
trust  in  Gk>d  did  not  depend  on  the  fiedthfulness  of  man  ;  and  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  calmly  and  resolutely,  though  doubtful  of  his  reception  among 
the  Ohristian  brethren,  and  not  knowing  what  would  happen  on  the 
monow* 


w-^ 
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Xaeeptioii  •%  JaroMlem.— AMembllng  of  the  Vrmhjten.^'AMe^  ghreii  to  St  FmL— Tte 
Four  NanritM.^8t  Paid  tdied  at  the  FertiraL^The  Temple  and  Um GarriBcm.— A- 
brenf  SpeeA  m  the  /Sitatri.  —  The  Ceotorion  and  the  Chief  Captain.— St.  Pttd  befora  te 
Sanhedrin.  — The  Fhariieee  and  Saddncees.  —  Viaion  in  the  Caaae.  — Compiiw^.^St 
Paul's  Nephew.  — Letter  of  Clandint  Lysiaa  to  Felix.— Night  Jonrnej  to  Antipatiii.— 
Ctttarea. 

'^  TTtT"^^^^  ^®  ^^^  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  Brethren  received  us  glad- 
T  ▼  I7."  Such  is  St.  Luke's  description  of  the  welcome  which  met  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  Judaism.  So 
we  shall  find  afterwards  ^  ^^  the  brethren''  hailing  his  approach  to  Rome, 
and  ^^  coming  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii  Forum."  Thus  wherever  he 
went,  or  whatever  might  be  the  strength  of  hostility  and  persecution 
which  dogged  his  footsteps,  he  found  some  Christian  hearts  who  loved  the 
Glad-tidings  which  he  preached,  and  loved  himself  as  the  messenger  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

The  Apostie's  spirit,  which  was  much  depressed,  as  we  have  seen,*  bj 
anticipations  of  coldness  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  Jera- 
salem,  must  have  been  lightened  by  his  kind  reception.  He  seems  to 
have  spent  the  evening  of  his  arrival  with  these  sympathizing  brethren ; 
but  on  the  morrow,  a  more  formidable  ordeal  awaited  him.  He  must 
encounter  the  assembled  Presbyters  of  the  Church ;  and  he  might  well 
doubt  whether  even  the  substantial  proof  of  loving  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  would  overcome  the  antipathy  with 
which  (as  he  was  fully  aware)  too  many  of  them  regarded  him.  The 
experiment,  however,  must  be  tried ;  for  this  was  the  very  end  of  his 
coming  to  Jerusalem  at  all,  at  a  time  when  his  heart  called  him  to  Borne.* 
His  purpose  was  to  endeavor  to  set  himself  right  with  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  to  overcome  tiie  hostile  prejudices  which  had  already  so  much 
impeded  his  labors,  and  to  endeavor,  by  the  force  of  Christian  love  and 
forbearance,  to  win  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  regarded,  in  spite  of  all 

1  Acts  xxTilL  15.    The  fame  ezpreesion  is  *  See  the  praoeding  chapter,  pp.  588,  601- 

used  in  both  cases.    This  is  soffident  to  leftite  608,  612, 615,  616,  617, 619. 
the  cavils  which  have  been  made,  as  though  *  See  Acts  ziz.  SI,  Bom.  i  10-15,  zr.  ft- 

this  Terse  (zxi  17)  implied  aaanimoos  ooidi-  29* 
ality  on  the  part  of  the  Chnrch  at  Jemsalem. 
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their  weaknesses  and  errors,  as  brethren  m  Christ  Jesus.  Accordingly, 
when  the  morning  came,^  the  Presbyters  or  Elders  of  the  Church  were 
called  together  by  James'  (who,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  presided 
over  the  Church  of  Jerusalem)  to  receive  Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers, 
the  messengers  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  We  have  already  seen  how 
carefully  St.  Paul  had  guarded  himself  from  the  possibility  of  suspicion 
in  the  administration  of  his  trust,  by  causing  deputies  to  be  elected  by 
the  several  churches  whose  alms  he  bore,  as  joint  trustees  with  himself 
of  the  fund  collected.  These  deputies  now  entered  together  with  him* 
into  the  assembly  of  the  Elders,  and  the  offering  was  presented,  —  a 
proof  of  love  from  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  mother  Church, 
whence  their  spiritual  blessings  had  been  derived. 

The  travellers  were  received  with  that  touching  symbol  of  brotherhood, 
the  kiss  of  peace,^  which  waa  exchanged  between  the  Christians  of  those 
days  on  every  occasion  of  public  as  well  as  private  meeting.  Then  the 
main  business  of  the  assembly  was  commenced  by  an  address  from  St. 
Paul.  This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  called  to 
take  a  similar  part,  in  the  same  city,  and  before  the  same  audience.  Our 
thoughts  are  naturally  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Council, 
when  he  first  declared  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  great  things  which  Qod  had 
wrought  thereby.*  The  majority  of  the  Church  had  then,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  (}od,  been  brought  over  to  his  side,  and  had 
ratified  his  views  by  their  decree.  But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won ;  he 
bad  still  to  contend  against  the  same  foes  with  the  same  weapons. 

We  are  told  that  he  now  gave  a  detailed  account*  of  all  that  ^^  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry  "  since  he  last  parted  from 
Jerusalem  four  years  before.^  The  foundation  of  the  great  and  flourish- 
ing Church  of  Ephesus  doubtless  furnished  the  main  interest  of  his  nar- 
rative ;  but  he  would  also  dwell  on  the  progress  of  the  several  Churches 
in  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  likewise  those  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  from  whence  he  was  just  returned.  In  such  a 
discourse,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  touching  on  subjects  which  would 
excite  painful  feelings,  and  rouse  bitter  prejudice  in  many  of  his  audience. 
He  coiQd  hardly  speak  of  Galatia  without  mentioning  the  attempted  per- 
version of  his  converts  there.    He  could  not  enter  into  the  state  of 

i'«ThedA7lbnowi]ig,"v.l8.  •  8eepil91,Ac 

«  See  p.  190.  •  "  Pirticnlarly,"  t.  19. 

*  "  Paul  with  jib,"  ib.  ^  He  had  then  eodeavored  to  reach  Jernsa- 

*  So  we  nnderstand  whm  h$  had  $aUted  lem  by  the  feast  of  Penteooet  (Acts  zTiii.  Sl» 
lAcM,  T.  19.    |3ee  1  These,  t.  S6,  and  the  note  and  see  Wieseler),  as  on  the  present  ooca> 

9.U7  SKA.  ^  ^ 
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Corinth  without  aUuding  to  the  emissaries  from  Palestine,  who  had  intro- 
duced confusion  and  strife  among  the  Christians  of  that  citf .  Yet  w« 
cannot  doubt  that  St.  Paul,  with  that  graceful  courtesy  which  distin- 
guished both  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  softened  all  that  was  dis- 
agreeable, and  avoided  what  was  personally  ofiensiye  to  his  audience,  and 
dwelt,  as  far  as  he  could,  on  topics  in  which  all  present  would  agree. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  the  assembled  Elders  wean 
fayorably  impressed  by  his  address,  and  by  the  tidings  which  he  brought 
of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly  was  to 
glorify  God  for  the  wonder^  He  had  wrought.*  They  joined  in  solemo 
thanksgiving  with  one  accord ;  and  the  Amen  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16^  whidi 
followed  the  utterance  of  thanks  and  praise  from  apostolic  lips  was 
swelled  by  many  voices. 

Thus  the  hope  expressed  by  St.  Paul  on  a  former  occasion,*  concerning 
the  result  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  in  a  measure  fulfilled.  Bat 
beneath  this  superficial  show  of  harmony  there  lurked  elements  of  dis^ 
cord,  which  /threatened  to  disturb  it  too  soon.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  we  have  seen  that  a  Pharisaic  faction  was  sheltered  in  its 
bosom,  which  continually  strove  to  turn  Christianity  into  a  sect  of 
Judaism.  We  have  seen  that  this  faction  had  recently  sent  emissaries 
into  the  Gentile  Churches,  and  had  endeavored  to  alienate  the  minds  d 
St.  Paul's  converts  from  their  converter.  These  \»en  were  restless 
agitators,  animated  by  the  bitterest  sectarian  spirit ;  and  although  tbej 
were  numerically  a  small  party,  yet  we  know  the  powek  of  a  turbulent 
minority.  But  besides  these  Judaizing  zealots,  there  was  ft^  large  propo^ 
tion  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  whose  Christianity,  \hough  more 
sincere  than  that  of  those  just  mentioned,  was  yet  very  weal^  and  impe^ 
feet.  The  ^'  many  thousands  of  Jews  which  believed  "  had 
all  attained  to  the  fulness  of  Christian  faith.  Many  of 
only  a  Christ  after  the  flesh,  —  a  Saviour  of  Israel,  —  a  Je¥ 
Theur  minds  were  in  a  state  of  transition  between  the 
Gk>spel,  and  it  was  of  great  consequence  not  to  shock  their  pi 
rudely,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  make  shipwreck  of  theu 
renounce  their  Christianity  altogether.  Their  prejudices  wi^ 
wisely  consulted  in  things  indifferent  by  St.  James ;  who  accomuM 
himself  in  all  points  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Law,  and  thus^ 
armed  the  hostility  of  the  Judaizing  bigots.  He  was,  indeed,  divinely 
ordained  to  be  the  Apostle  of  this  trarmtion-CTiurd^.  Had  its  councils 
been  less  wisely  guided,  had  the  (Gospel  of  St  Paul  been  really  repudiated 

»  V.  so  s  a  Oor.  iz  IS      ^  T 
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bj  the  Oharch  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  evil  which 
might  haye  resulted.  This  class  of  Christians  was  naturally  very  much 
influenced  by  the  declamation  of  the  more  violent  partisans  of  Judaism. 
Theii  feelings  would  be  easily  excited  by  an  appeal  to  their  Jewish 
patriotism.  They  might  without  diffcult  be  roused  to  fury  against  one 
whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  a  despiser  of  the  Law,  and  a  reviler 
of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Against  St  Paul  their  dislike  had 
been  long  and  artfully  fostered ;  and  they  would  from  the  first  have 
Fooked  on  him  perhaps  with  some  suspicion,  as  not  being,  like  themselves, 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Holy  City,  but  only  a  Hellenist  of  the  Dispersion. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  elements  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  Elders  also. 
And  this  will  explain  the  resolution  to  which  tlie  assembly  came,  at  the 
close  of  their  discussion  on  the  matters  brought  before  them.  They 
began  by  calling  St.  Paul's  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  Judaical  party 
among  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  They  told  him  that  the  majority 
even  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been  taught  to  hate  his  very  name,  and 
to  believe  that  he  went  about  the  world  ^^  teaching  the  Jews  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs."  They  further  observed  that  it  was  impossible 
his  arrival  should  remain  unknown ;  his  renown  was  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  be  concealed :  his  public  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
would  attract  a  crowd  ^  of  curious  spectators,  most  of  whom  would  be 
violently  hostile.  It  was  therefore  of  importance  that  he  should  do 
something  to  disarm  this  hostility,  and  to  refute  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  circulated  concerning  him.  The  plan  they  recommended  was,  that 
he  should  take  charge  of  four  Jewish  Christians,^  who  were  under  a 
Nazaritic  vow,  accompany  them  to  the  temple,  and  pay  for  them  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  the  termination  of  their  vow.  Agrippa  I., 
not  long  before,  had  given  the  same  public  expression  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  Jews,  on  his  arrival  from  Rome  to  take  possession  of  his  throne.' 
And  what  the  King  had  done  for  popularity  it  was  felt  that  the  Apostle 
might  do  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  peace.  His  friends  thought  that  he 
would  thus,  in  the  most  public  manner,  exhibit  himself  as  an  observer  of 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  refute  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  They 
added,  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  not  countenance  the  errors  of  those 

1  "A  miiltitiida,"  t.  S2.    Not  "the  mnlti-  *  That  these  Nasarites  were  Christiaaa  is 

tilde,"  nor  the  laity  of  the  Church,  as  some  erideot  firom  the  words  "  We  hare." 
hare  imagined.    Were  snch  the  meaning,  the  *  "  On  arriving  at  Jemsalem,  he  oflbred 

Greek  would  have  bad  the  definite  article,  many  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving:    wherefore 

There   seems   to   be  some  doubt  abont  the  also  he  ordered  that  many  of  the  Nazarites 

genuineness   of   the   clause.     See   Tischen-  should  have  their  heads  shorn."    Joseph.  Ata»  j 
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who  sought  to  impose  the  Law  upon  (Gentile  conyerts ;  because  it  had 
been  already  decided  by  the  Ohurch  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Law  were  not  obligatory  on  the  Gtentiles.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  conclusion  is  attributed  expressly,  in  the 
Scriptural  narratiTe,  not  to  James  (who  presided  oyer  the  meeting),  but 
to  the  assembly  itself.  The  lurking  shade  of  distrust  implied  in  the  terms 
of  the  admonition  was  certainly  not  shared  by  that  great  Apostle  who  had 
long  ago  given  to  St.  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  have  already 
seen  indications,  that,  howeyer  strict  might  be  the  Judaical  obseryances  of 
St.  James,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  Judaizing  party  at  Jerusalem,  who 
attempted,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,'  to  teach  doctrines  and  enforce 
practices  of  which  he  disapproved.  The  partisans  of  this  faction,  indeed, 
are  called  by  St.  Paul  (while  anticipating  this  very  visit  to  Jerusalem) 
^^  the  disobedient  party."  *  It  would  seem  that  their  influence  was  not 
unfelt  in  the  discussion  which  terminated  in  the  resolution  recorded.  And 
though  St.  James  acquiesced  (as  did  St.  Paul)  in  the  advice  given,  it 
appears  not  to  have  originated  with  himself. 

The  counsel,  however,  though  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  suspidoos 
prejudice,  or  even  by  designing  enmity,  was  not  in  itself  unwise.  St. 
Paul's  great  object  (as  we  have  seen)  in  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
to  conciliate  the  Ohurch  of  Palestine.  If  he  could  win  over  that  Church 
to  the  truth,  or  even  could  avert  its  open  hostility  to  himself,  he  would 
be  doing  more  for  the  dififusion  of  Christianity  than  even  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Ephesus.  Every  lawful  means  for  such  an  end  he  was  ready 
gladly  to  adopt.  EQs  own  principles,  stated  by  himself  in  his  Epistles, 
required  this  of  him.  He  had  recently  declared  that  every  compliance 
in  ceremonial  observances  should  be  made,  leather  than  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  in  a  brother^s  way.^  He  had  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  of  action 
to  become  a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  as  willingly  as 
he  became  a  Gentile  to  Gentiles  that  he  might  gain  the  (Gentiles.*  He 
had  given  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  man  should  change  his  external  observ- 
ances because  he  became  a  Christian  ;  that  the  Jew  should  remain  a  Jew 
in  things  outward.*  Nay  more,  he  himself  observed  the  Jewish  festivals, 
had  previously  countenanced  his  friends  in  the  practice  of  Nazaritic  vows,^ 
and  had  circumcised  Timothy,  the  soa  of  a  Jewess.    So  false  was  the 

1  y.  25,  oompariog  zr.  2S  ^  Acti  zriiL  IS,  which  we  oonoeiTO  to  rder 

*  Acts  XT.    See  Qal.  ii.  12  to  Aqoila.    (See  p.  368.)    Bat  mmoj  inter- 

*  Rom.  XT.  31.  preten  of  the  passage  think  that  St.  Paul  him- 

*  Rom.  xiT.  *  See  1  Cor.  iz.  20.  self  made  the  tow.    We  cannot  possiblj  a»> 

*  1  Cor.  Tii.  17-19.  Soch  passages  are  the  sent  to  Mr.  Lewin's  yiew,  that  St  Paol  was 
best  refntation  of  those  who  endeavor  to  repre-  still,  on  his  arriral  at  Jerusalem,  under  ^tm 
sent  the  conduct  here  assigned  to  St.  Paul  as  obligation  of  a  tow  taken  in  eonseqneaoe  of 
inconsistent  with  his  teaching.    See  the  dis-  his  escape  at  Ephesus. 
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charge  that  he  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children.'  In 
bucty  the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  worthlessness  of  cere- 
monial observances  rendered  him  equally  ready  to  practise  as  to  forsake 
them.  A  mind  so  truly  catholic  as  his  was  necessarily  free  from  any 
repugnance  to  mere  outward  observances ;  a  repugnance  equally  super- 
stitious with  the  formalism  which  clings  to  ritual.  In  his  view,  circum- 
cision was  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  was  nothing ;  but  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love.  And  this  love  rendered  him  willing  to  adopt  the  most 
burdensome  ceremonies,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  save  a  brother  from  stum- 
bling. Hence  he  willingly  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  assembly,  and 
thereby,  while  he  removed  the  prejudices  of  its  more  ingenuous  members, 
doubtless  exasperated  the  factious  partisans  who  had  h9ped  for  his  refusal. 
Thus  the  meeting  ended  amicably,  with  no  open  manifestation  of  that 
hostile'  feeling  towards  St.  Paul  which  lurked  in  the  bosoms  of  some  who 
were  present.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost,' 
St.  Paul  proceeded  with  the  four  Christian  Nazarites  to  the  Temple.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  vow,  and  of  the  office 
which  he  was  to  perform  for  them.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
for  those  who  had  received  deliverance  from  any  great  peril,  or  who  from 
other  causes  desired  publicly  to  testify  their  dedication  to  Qod,  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  the  regulations  of  which  are 
prescribed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.'  In  that  book  no 
rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  time  during  which  this  life  of  ascetic  rigor 
was  to  continue:^  but  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  and  Josephus*  that 

1  It  has  been  aigned  that  this  cbmrge  was  imte  tlieiDfelTes  to  tow  a  tow  of  a  Nasariie,  to 

true,  because  the  logical  inference  from  St.  separate  themselves  nnto  the  Lord,  he  shall 

Panl's  doctrines  was  the  nselessness  of  circnm*  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong  drink, 

eision.    Bnt  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  ...  All  the  dajrs  of  the  vow  of  his  separatkm 

logical  inference  from  the  decree  of  the  Ck>nn*  there  shall  no  raxor  come  upon  his  head :  nntil 

cilofJemsalem  was  the  nselessness  of  circnm-  the  days  be  fulfilled  in  the  which  he  sepa- 

dsion.    The  continued  obserrance  of  the  law  rateth  himself  nnto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be 

was  of  course  only  transitional  ho\j,  and  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  bahr  of  his 

'  This  mode  of  settling  the  yezed  question  head  grow."    Numb.  tL  8-5. 
of  the  '^  9even  daif$  "  entirely  removes  the  diffl-  ^  Sometimes  the  obligation  was  for  life,  as 

enltj  arising  ont  of  the  "tufdve  datfB,"  of  in  the  cases  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the 

which  St.  Paul  speaks  (xziT.  U)  in  his  speech  Baptist.    That  *' seven  days  "  in  the  instance 

before  Felix.    Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  before  ns  was  the  whole  duration  of  the  vow, 

on  reading  consecutively  the  twenty-sixth  and  seems  impossible,  for  this  simple  reason,  that 

twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  twenty-first  chap-  so  short  a  time  could  produce  no  perceptible 

ter,  it  is  difficult  (whether  or  not  we  identify  efiect  on  the  hair.    Hemsen  makes  a  mistake 

''the  days  of  purification "  with  "the  seven  here  in  referring  to  the  "seven  days"  in 

days")  to  believe  that  the  some  day  is  referred  Numb.  vL  6,  which  contemplates  only  the  ex- 

to  in  each  verse.    And  when  we  come  to  xxiv.  ceptional  case  of  defilement  in  the  course  of 

1 1,  we  shall  see  that  other  modes  of  reckoning  the  vow. 
tiie  time  are  admissible.  *  Josephns  states   this   after  mentionhig 

■  "  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  sepa-  Berenice's  vow.  War,  iL  15, 1*    ^<^  t 
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thirty  days  was  at  least  a  customary  period.  During  this  time  the  Naza- 
rite  was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  to  suffer  his  hair  to  grow  uncut 
At  the  termination  of  the  period,  he  was  bound  to  present  himself  in  the 
Temple  with  certain  offerings,  and  his  hair  was  then  cut  ofT  and  burnt 
upon  the  altar.  The  offerings  required  ^  were  beyond  the  means  of  the 
yery  poor,  and  consequently  it  was  thought  an  act  of  piety  for  a  rich 
man  *  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer  country* 
men  to  complete  their  tow.  St.  Paul  was  far  from  rich ;  he  gained  his 
daily  bread  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  we  may  therefore  natu- 
rally ask  how  he  was  able  to  take  upon  himself  the  expenses  of  these 
four  Nazarites.  The  answer  probably  is,  that  the  assembled  Elders  had 
requested  him  to  apply  to  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  fund  which  he 
had  placed  at  their  disposal.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  he  now  made  him- 
self responsible  for  these  expenses,  and  accompanied  the  Nazarites  to  the 
Temple,  after  haying  first  performed  the  necessary  purifications  together 
with  them.*  On  entering  the  Temple,  he  announced  to  the  priests  that 
the  period  of  the  Nazaritic  yow  which  his  friends  had  taken  was  accom- 
plished, and  he  waited  *  within  the  sacred  enclosure  till  the  necessary 
offerings  were  made  for  each  of  them,  and  their  hair  cut  off  and  burnt 
in  the  sacred  fire. 


1  <<And  this  is  (he  Uw  of  the  Nanrite, 
when  the  dajs  of  hit  lepaimtion  are  ftilfilled : 
he  shall  be  brought  onto  the  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation ;  and  he  shall  oflfer 
his  oflforing  onto  the  Lord,  one  he-lamb  of  the 
first  year  withont  blemish  for  a  bamt-ofibring, 
and  one  ewe-lamb  of  the  first  year  withont 
blemish  for  a  sin-ofibring,  and  one  ram  with- 
out blemish  for  peaceK>flbrings»  and  a  basket 
of  unlearened  bread,  cakes  of  fine  floor 
mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  nnleayened 
bread  anointed  with  oil,  and  their  meat-offer- 
ing, and  their  drink-offinrings.  And  the  priest 
shall  bring  them  before  die  Lord,  and  shall 
ofibr  his  sin-o£Mng  and  his  bamtK>ffering : 
and  he  shall  ofibr  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of 
peaoe-ofierings  nnto  the  Lord,  with  the  basket 
of  nnleayened  bread :  the  priest  shall  offer  also 
his  meat-ofibring  and  his  drink-offering.  And 
the  Nasarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his  separa- 
tion at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head 
of  his  separation,  and  pot  it  in  the  fire  which 
is  onder  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings." 
Nnmb.  yi.  13-18. 

'  Compare  the  case  of  Agrippa  mentioned 
aboTe. 


•  Pmrify  titjfmif  with  thm  (zxL  84),  wkm 
purified  he  weni  in  (S6),  tk^/mmd  wte  purified 
(zxir.  18).  We  do  not  agree  with  tfaoee  com- 
mentators who  interpret  the  first  ex^reatioD  to 
mean  "  dedicate  thyself  as  a  Nasarite  along 
with  them."  We  doobt  whether  it  conld  bear 
this  meaning.  At  all  erents,  the  other  is  bj 
fiur  the  most  natoral  and  obrions,  and  it  cor* 
responds  with  the  Septoagintal  nse  of  As 
same  rerb  in  Nombers  xix.  12. 

*  The  obTioos  translation  of  t.  S6  seems  to 
be,  "  He  entered  into  the  Temple,  giving  pub- 
lic notice  that  the  dajrs  of  purification  wers 
fulfilled  [and  staid  there]  till  the  offering  for 
each  one  of  the  Nasarites  was  brooght."  The 
emphatic  force  of  eacA  tme  shoold  be  noticed. 
Poblicitj  is  implied  in  the  word  for  gimng 
notice.  The  persons  to  whom  notice  was  gifea 
were  the  priests. 

This  interpretation  barmoniies  with  Wiese- 
ler's  Tiew  of  the  whole  sobject.  If  we  beliere 
that  scTeral  days  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Nazaritic  ceremonies,  we 
most  translate,  with  Mr.  Humphry  —  "  mak- 
ing it  known  that  the  daysof  separadon  which 
most  be  folfilled  before  the  offering  should  be 
made  were  in  the  coorse  of  completion." 
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He  might  well  have  hoped,  by  thus  complyirtg  with  the  legal  cere- 
monial, to  conciliate  those,  at  least,  who  were  only  hostile  to  him  because 
they  belieyed  him  hostile  to  their  national  worship.  And,  so  far  as  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  concerned,  he  probably  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  celebration  of  the  festiyal  had  attracted  multitudes  to 
the  Holy  Oity,  and  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  worshippers  from 
every  land ;  and  amongst  these  were  some  of  those  Asiatic  Jews  who 
had  been  defeated  by  his  arguments  in  the  Synagogue  of  Ephesus, 
and  irritated  against  him  during  the  last  few  years  daily  more  and  more, 
by  the  continual  growth  of  a  Christian  Church  in  that  city,  formed  in 
great  part  of  converts  from  among  the  Jewish  Proselytes.  These  men, 
whom  a  zealous  feeling  of  nationality  had  attracted  from  their  distant 
home  to  the  metropolis  of  their  faith,  now  beheld,  where  they  least  ex- 
pected to  find  him,  the  apostate  Israelite,  who  had  opposed  their  teach- 
ing and  seduced  their  converts.  An  opportunity  of  revenge,  which  they 
could  not  have  hoped  for  in  the  Gentile  city  where  they  dwelt,  had 
suddenly  presented  itself.  They  sprang  upon  their  enemy,  and  shouted 
while  they  held  him  fast,  ^^  Men  of  Israel,  help.  This  is  the  man  that 
teacheth  all  men  everjrwhere  against  the  People  and  the  Law,  and  this 
Place."  ^  Then  as  the  crowd  rushed  tumultuously  towards  the  spot,  they 
excited  them  yet  further  by  accusing  Paul  of  introducing  Greeks  into 
the  Holy  Place,  which  was  profaned  by  the  presence  of  a  Gentile.  The 
vast  multitude  which  was  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  excited  to  madness  by  these  tidings,  which  spread 
rapidly  through  the  crowd.  The  pilgrims  who  flocked  at  such  seasons 
to  Jerusalem  were  of  course  the  most  zealous  of  their  nation;  very 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  We  may  imagine  the  horror  and  indignation 
which  would  fill  their  minds  when  they  heard  that  an  apostate  from  the 
faith  of  Israel  had  been  seized  in  the  very  act  of  profaning  the  Temple 
at  this  holy  season.  A  furious  multitude  rushed  upon  the  Apostle ;  and 
it  was  only  their  reverence  for  the  holy  place  which  preserved  him  from 
being  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  They  hurried  him  out  of  the  sacred 
enclosure,  and  assailed  him  with  violent  blows.'  Their  next  course  might 
have  been  to  stone  him  or  to  hurl  him  over  the  precipice  into  the  valley 
below.  They  were  already  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  heavy 
gates*  which  separated  the  inner  from  the  outer  enclosure  were  shut  by 

1  **  This  plaee/*  t.  SS,  "thii  hofy  place,"  ^  must  h*Te  remembered  Stephen,  and  felt  as 

ib.    We  shonld  compare  here  the  aocnsation  though  this  attack  on  himeelf  were  a  retribn- 

against  Stephen,  ri.  18.    "  He  ceaseth  not  to  tion.    See  below  on  xxii.  20.    Cf.  p.  6ft. 
•peak   blasphemoas  words   against  this  hdbf  '  See  Acts  zzi.  31,  82. 

place,**    The  two  cases  are  in  many  respects  *  For  an  account  of  these  gates,  see  be> 

parallel.     We  cannot  bat  beUere  that  Panl      low.  ^^r^Tr> 
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the  Leyites,  —  when  an  unexpected  interraption  prevented  the  mnrderoos 
purpose. 

It  becomes  desirable  here  to  give  a  more  particular  description  than 
we  have  yet  done  of  the  Temple-area  and  the  sanctuary  which  it  enclosed. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject  in  tlie  account  of  St. 
Stephen's  martyrdom  (p.  65),  especially  to  that  ^<  Stone  Chamber"  — 
the  Hall  Gkizith  —  where  the  Sanhedrin  held  tlieir  solemn  condaye. 
Soon  we  shall  see  St.  Paul  himself  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  and 
hear  hb  voice  in  that  hall  wh^«  he  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
first  martyr.  But  meantime  other  events  came  in  rapid  succession,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  which  it  is  well  to  form  to  ourselves  a  dear 
notion  of  the  localities  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  position  of  the  Temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  the  rela 
tion  of  Mount  Moriah  to  the  other  eminences  on  which  the  city  was  built, 
the  valley  which  separated  it  from  the  higher  summit  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  the  deeper  ravine  which  formed  a  chasm  between  the  whole  city  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  —  these  facts  of  general  topography  are  too  weD 
known  to  require  elucidation.^  On  the  other  band,  when  we  turn  to  the 
description  of  the  Temple-area  itself  and  that  which  it  contdned,  we  are 
met  with  considerable  difficulties.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  our 
present  task  to  reconcile  the  statements  in  Josephus'  and  the  Talmud  > 
with  each  other  and  with  present  appearances.^  Nor  shall  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  architectural  changes  by  which  the  scene  has  been  modified, 
in  the  long  interval  between  the  time  when  the  Patriarch  built  the  altar 
on  Moriah  for  his  mysterious  sacrifice,'  and  our  own  day,  when  the  same 
spot*  is  the  ^^  wailing-place  "  of  those  who  are  his  children  after  the  fleah, 
but  not  yet  the  heirs  of  his  faith.  Keeping  aloof  from  all  difficult  details, 
and  withdrawing  ourselves  from  the  consideration  of  those  events  which 
have  invested  this  hill  with  an  interest  unknown  to  any  other  spot  on  the 
earth,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  task  of  depicting  the  Temple 
of  Herod  as  it  was  when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  by  the  infuriated  Jews. 

1  Among  the  simteruUs  need  in  oar  acooont  becanae  of  hii  general  aocorac^,  and  againat 

of  the  Temple,  we  maj  particolarlj  mention  Mtddoih,  became  the  Rabhia  conld  write  oolj 

Dr.  Robinson's  Researchee,  the   memoir  on  from  tradition. 

Jerusalem  with  the  plan  of  the  Ordnanoe  Sor-  *  Gen.  xzii. 

rey,  published  separatelj  by  Mr.  G.  Williams,  *  See  Robinson,  1.  350.    "It  is  the  neareal 

and  Mr.  Thrupp's  Ancient  Jenuaiem.  point  in  which  the  Jews  can  Teotore  to  ap- 

'  The    two    places    in    Josephns    where  proaoh  their  ancient  temple ;  and,  fortonatdj 

Herod's  Temple  is  described  at  length  are  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  fit>m  obserration  by 

Ant,  XT.  11,  and  War,  r,  5.     See  also  Ant.  the  narrowness  of  the  land  and  the  dead  waOa 

zx.  9,  7.  around."    It  seems  that  the  custom  Is  sen- 

*  The   tract  Middoth  {Meature$)   in    the  tioned  eren  bj  Benjamin  of  Tndela  in  the 

Hischna  treats  entirely  of  this  subject.  twelfth  centnxy. 


*  Mr.  Thrupp  aigues  in  faror  of  Josephns, 
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That  rockj  summit,  which  was  wide  enough  for  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,^  was  leyelled  after  David's  death,  and  enlarged  by  means  of 
laborious  substructions,  till  it  presented  the  appearance  of  one  broad 
uniform  area.'  On  this  leyel  space  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Zerub- 
babel  were  successively  built :  and  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  there  were 
remains  of  the  former  work  in  the  vast  stones  which  formed  the  support- 
ing wall  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,*  and  of  the  latter  in 
the  eastern  gate,  which  in  its  name  and  its  appearance  continued  to  be 
a  monument  of  the  Persian  power.^  The  architectural  arrangements 
of  Herod's  Temple  were,  in  their  general  form,  similar  to  the  two  which 
bad  preceded  it.  When  we  think  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  whether  in 
its  earlier  or  later  periods,  our  impulse  is  to  imagine  to  ourselves  some 
building  like  a  synagogue  or  a  church:  but  the  first  effort  of  our 
imagination  should  be  to  realize  the  appearance  of  that  wide  open  space, 
which  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  ^^  Outer  Court "  or  tiie  *^  Court 
of  the  Lord's  House ; "  *  and  is  named  by  Josephus  the  '^  Outer  Temple," 
and,  both  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud,  the  ^'  Mountain  of  the 
House." •  That  which  was  the  "  House"  itself,  or  the  Temple,  properly 
BO  called,^  was  erected  on  the  highest  of  a  series  of  successive  terraces, 
which  rose  in  an  isolated  mass  from  the  centre  of  the  Court,  or  rather 
nearer  to  its  north-western  comer.* 

In  form,  the  Outer  Court  was  a  square ;  a  strong  wall  enclosed  it ;  the 
sides  corresponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  each  was  a 
stadium  or  a  furlong  in  length.'  Its  pavement  of  stone  was  of  various 
colors :  ^  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade,  the  roof  of  which 
was  of  costly  cedar,  and  was  supported  on  lofty  and  massive  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  the  whitest  marble."    On  three  sides  there 

1  1  Chran.  xxL  18 ;  S  Cbron.  iiL  1.  ^  In  the  LXX.  we  find  oUoc  and  iwdc  nsed 

'  See  the  description  of  thii  woik  In  Joe^  ftur  that  which  was  properiy  the  Temple.    The 

phnsy  War,  r.  5, 1.    AnL  zr.  11, 3.  expression  td  Updv,  in  the  N.  T.,  Is  a  general 

*  The  lower  ooorses  of  these  immense  term,  indnsiTe  of  the  whole  series  of  courts, 
atones  stiU  remain,  and  are  described  bj  all  So  it  is  used  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  the 
traTeUers.  Outer  Court  as  the  fint  Updp,  the  outer  Itpw, 

*  The  Shnshan  Gate,  which  had  a  senip-  whfle  he  uses  vadc  for  the  Temple  itself. 
cured  representation  of  the  d^  of  Susa,  and  *  In  MtddUh  it  is  distinctlj  said  that  the 
was  preserred  from  the  time  of  ZerubbabeL  space  from  the  east  and  south  is  greater  thak 
Middotk,     That  which   is   now  called   the  that  from  the  west  and  north. 

GoldeH  Gate,  **  a  highl j  ornamental  double  *  We  do  not  Tenture  to  touch  the  difBcul- 

gateway  of  Roman  constmction,^  is  donbtksa  tiea  connected  with  the  dimension  of  the  Tem- 

on  the  same  spot  pie.    Josephus  is  inconsistent  both  with  the 

*  Eaek.  xl.  17 ;  Jer.  xix.  14,  zxtL  2.  In  Talmud  and  himself.  In  one  of  his  estimatea 
S  Chron.  iy.  9,  it  is  called  the  Ghreat  Ckrart  of  the  siie  of  the  whole  area,  the  ground  on 

*  The  term  with  which  we  are  most  fiunil-  which  Antonia  stood  is  included, 
iar,— "The    Court   of   the    Gentiles," -^ is  w  fTor,  t.  5,  2. 

nerer  applied  to  this  space  hj  Jewish  writen.  ^  Ant,  zr.  11,  6.    He  adds  that  the  h< 
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were  two  rows  of  columns :  but  on  the  southern  side  the  cloister  deepened 
into  a  fourfold  colonnade,  the  innermost  supports  of  the  roof  being  pilas- 
ters in  the  enclosing  wall.  About  the  south-eastern  angle,  where  the 
valley  was  most  depressed  below  the  plateau  of  the  Temple,  we  are  to 
look  for  that  '^  Porch  of  Solomon  "  (John  x.  23,  Acts  iii.  11)  which  it 
familiar  to  us  in  the  New  Testament :  ^  and  under  the  colonnades,  or  on  the 
open  area  in  the  midst,  were  the  ^*  tables  of  the  money-changers  and  the 
seats  of  them  who  sold  doves,"  which  turned  that  which  was  intended  for  a 
house  of  prayer  into  a  "  house  of  merchandise  "  (John  ii.  16),  and  "  a  den 
of  thieves  "  (Matt.  xxi.  13).  Free  access  was  afforded  into  this  wide  en- 
closure by  gates '  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  one  of  which  on  the  east  was 
called  the  Royal  Gbte,  and  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  ^^  Beautiful 
Gate  "  of  Sacred  History,'  while  another  on  the  west  was  connected  with 
the  crowded  streets  of  Mount  Zion  by  a  bridge  over  the  intervening 
valley.* 

Nearer  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  north-western  comer  than  the  centre 
of  the  square,  arose  that  series  of  enclosed  terraces  on  the  sunmiit  of 
which  was  the  sanctuary.  These  more  sacred  limits  were  fenced  off  by  a 
low  balustrade^  of  stone,  with  colunms  at  intervals,  on  which  inscriptions 
in  Qreek  and  Latin  warned  all  Qentiles  against  advancing  beyond  them 
on  pain  of  death.*  It  was  within  this  boundary  that  St.  Paul  was  accused 
of  having  brought  his  Heathen  companions.  Besides  this  balustrade,  a 
separation  was  formed  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  leading  up  to  the  firsi 
platform,*  which  in  its  western  portion  was  a  narrow  terrace  of  fifteen  feet 

of  tho  ooloiniis  was  25  eabits  (9),  and  their  in  the  sacred  limits:  "Was  it  not  yonrselTea^ 

namber  16S,  while  each  colomn  was  so  wide  je  wretches,  who  raised  this  fence  before  joor 

that  it  reqaired  three  men  with  ontstretehed  sanctoary?    Wasit  not  yoorselTes  that  set  tha 

arms  to  embrace  it.  pillars   therein   at   integrals,  inscribed  with 

1  See  Joseph.  Ani,  xx.  9,  7.  Greek  characters  and  our  characters,  and  Ibr- 

*  The  statements  of  Josephns  and  Middotk  bidding  anj  one  to  pass  the  bonndaiy  9  And 
with  regard  to  the  gates  into  the  Onter  Conrt  was  it  not  100  that  allowed  yon  to  kill  anj  one 
are  absolutely  irreconcilable.  so  transgressing,  thoogh  he  were  a  Boman  f  " 

*  The  Shushan  Gate,  mentioned  aboTe.  War,  tI.  2, 4.    From  this  it  appears  that  the 

*  The  supposed  remains  of  this  bridge,  Jews  had  foil  permission  fiom  the  Bomans  to 
with  some  of  the  difierent  theories  respecting  kill  eyen  a  Boman,  if  he  went  beyond  the 
them,  hare  been  alluded  to  before.  See  p.  25,  boundary.  These  inscriptions  hare  been  al- 
and the  engraring.  Inded  to  before  in  this  work,  p.  3. 

*  Joseph.  War,  t.  5,  2.  In  the  Antiquities  *  With  this  platform  begins  what  is  called 
(xT.  11,  7)  he  does  not  say  that  the  inscription  "  the  second  lepdv  "  by  Joeephus.  Fw  the 
was  in  diffbrent  languages,  but  he  adds  that  fourteen  steps  see  War,  t.  5,  2.  In  Midddk 
it  announced  death  as  the  penalty  of  trans-  the  steps  are  twelre.  Learing  aside  the  di»- 
gression.  A  similar  statement  occurs  in  cordance  as  to  numbers,  we  may  remark  that 
Phna  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  baloa- 

This  fence  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephns  trade  was  above  or  below  the  steps.  Mr. 
hi  a  striking  passage,  where  Titus  says  to  the  Thrui^  places  the  steps  within  the  barrier,  ^ 
Jews,  after  a  horrible  scene  cf  bloodshed  with-      328. 
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wide  round  the  walls  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  —  while  the  eastern 
portion  expanded  into  a  second  court,  called  the  Court  of  the  Women} 
By  this  term  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  sex,  but  that  no  women  were  allowed  to  advance  beyond  it.  This 
court  seems  to  have  contained  the  treasury*  (Mark  xii.  41,  Luke  xxi.  1) 
and  various  chambers,  of  which  that  at  the  south-eastern  corner  should 
be  mentioned  here,  for  there  the  Nazarites  performed  their  vows ; '  and 
the  whole  court  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own,  with  gates  on  each 
side,  —  the  easternmost  of  which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  with  folding- 
doors  and  strong  bolts  and  bars,  requiring  the  force  of  twenty  men  to 
close  them  for  the  night.^  We  conceive  that  it  was  the  closing  of  these 
doors  by  the  Levites,  which  is  so  pointedly  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
xxi.  80)  :  and  we  must  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  been  first  seized  within 
them,  and  was  then  dragged  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  Outer 
Court. 

The  interest,  then,  of  this  particular  moment  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Inner  from  the  Outer  Temple.  But  to  com- 
plete our  description,  we  must  now  cross  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  its 
western  gate.  The  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  still  Within  and 
above  the  spaces  we  have  mentioned.  Two  courts  yet  intervened  between 
the  court  last  described  and  the  Holy  House  itself.  The  first  was  tho 
Court  of  Iwad^  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  semicircular 
steps  ;  *  the  second,  the  Cowrt  of  (he  Prie$tSj  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  low  balustrade.*  Where  these  spaces  bordered  on  each  other,  to  the 
south,  was  the  hall  Oazith,^  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,  partly  in 
one  court  and  partly  in  the  other.  A  little  farther  towards  the  north 
were  all  those  arrangements  which  we  are  hardly  able  to  associate  with 
the  thoughts  of  worship,  but  which  daily  reiterated  in  the  sight  of  the 

1  Wetr,  T.  5,  S.    See  Ant.  xr.  11,  ft.  Jhm  the  eagt,  hy  Ant.  xt.  U.    Sach  is  the 

*  In  Joseph.  War,  t.  ft,  S,  we  find  "  Tieae-  poeitioiiaasigiied  to  tbegateof  CorinthiAn  brass 
iiriee"  in  Uie  plnnl.  Compare  tL  ft,  9.  bj  LnSmpereiir  and  Winer.  Others  (Light- 
L'Empereor,  who  edited  the  tract  Middoth^  foot,  De  Wette,  WiUiams)  makes  it  the  wett- 
places  the  treasnry,  or  treasories,  in  the  wall  em  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

of  the  Conrt  of  the  Women,  but  fiKdng  the  *  War,  r,  ft,  8,  also  Middoth. 

Outer  Court.  *  The  information  which  Josephus  gives 

*  Middoth.  concerning  these  two  courts  (or  rather  two 
^  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  the  gate  parts  of  one  coirt)  is  scanty.     Under  the 

mentioned  by  Josephus,  War,  yi.  ft,  8 :  "  The  Court  of  Israel  mere  rooms  for  the  musical 
Eastern  gate,  made  of  brass,  and  rery  strong,  instruments  of  the  priests.  Middoth, 
shut  at  nightfall  with  difficulty  by  twenty  ^  Middoth.  Reference  has  been  made  bo- 
men."  And  this,  we  think,  must  be  identical  fore  to  this  hall,  in  the  narratiye  of  Stephen's 
with  that  of  War,  r.  8,  3 :  "  One  gate  outside  trials.  P.  65,  n.  4.  See  below,  p.  642.  Rob- 
the  Temple,  made  of  Corinthian  brass."  binical  authorities  say  that  the  boundaiy-liiie 
This  again  is  determined  to  be  the  gate  by  of  Judahand  Benjamin  passed  between  Qasith 
which  the  Court  of  the  Women  was  entered  and  the  Holy  Place. 
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Israelites  that  awful  truth  that  ^^  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission,"  —  the  rings  at  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, — the 
beams  and  hooks  from  which  they  were  suspended  when  dead,  —  and  the 
marble  tables  at  which  the  entrails  were  washed :  ^  —  here,  above  all,  was 
the  AUaVy  the  very  place  of  which  has  been  plausibly  identified  by  the 
bore  in  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems,  which  appears  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  description  given  in  the  Mischna  of  the  drain  and  cesspool 
which  conmiunicated  with  the  sewer  that  ran  off  into  the  Eedron.' 

The  house  itself  remains  to  be  described.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Vestibule,  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  From  the 
Altar  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  to  the  Vestibule  was  another  flight  of 
twelve  steps,  the  last  of  the  successive  approaches  by  which  the  Temfde 
was  ascended  from  the  east.  The  Vestibule  was  wider'  than  the  rest  of 
the  House :  its  front  was  adorned  with  a  golden  vine  of  colossal  propor- 
tions :^  and  it  was  separated  by  a  richly-embroidered  curtain  or  veil  from 
the  Holy  Place,  which  contained  the  Table  of  Show-bread,  Uie  Candle- 
stick, and  the  Altar  of  Incense.  After  this  was  the  ^^  second  veil "  (Heb. 
ix.  3),  closing  the  access  to  the  innermost  shrine,  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Tabernacle  had  contained  the  golden  censer  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, but  which  in  Herod's  Temple  was  entirely  empty,  though  still 
regarded  as  the  ^^  Holiest  of  All.''  (lb.)  The  interior  height  of  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  comparatively  small :  but  above 
them  and  on  each  side  were  chambers  so  arranged  that  the  general 
exterior  effect  was  that  of  a  dere-story^  rising  above  aisles :  and  the  whole 
was  surmounted  with  gilded  spikes,*  to  prevent  the  birds  from  settling  on 
the  sacred  roof. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 
Such  was  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  which  could  be  traced,  as  in  i 
map,  by  those  who  looked  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

1  MiiUoih.     The  poBition  of  these  rings,  *  Josephns  says  that  diore  were  shonlden 

&c.,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  on  each  side. 

bumt-oflfering,  —  to  which  the  ascent  was  bj  a  ^  Jbtt.  xr.  11,  8.     War,  t.  5, 4.    CompKn 

gradnal  slope  on  the  sooth  side.  Middoik :  "  Yitis  anrea  ezpandehator  super 

*  This  is  the  riew  of  Prof.  Willis.     See  portam  templi;''  also  Tkctlns:  "Yitis  anrea 

Williams'  Memoir,  p.  95.    Bat  it  cannot  be  templo  reperta."    HiM,  r.  6. 
rogarded  as  absolntelj  certain.    Mr.  Thmpp  «  Williams,  p.  97. 

(p.  317)  objects  that  it  is  difflcnlt  to  nnder-  «  War,  r.  S,  6.    Lightfoot  (du  zL)  thinks 

stnnd  how  so  derated  a  rock  can  be  identical  that  the  roof  had  pinnades,  '^as  King's  Col- 

with  the  threshing  floor  of  Arannah,  which  ledge  Chapdle  in  Cambridge  is  decked  in 

must  have  been  levelled.    He  thinks  the  perw  like  manner,  to  its  great  bean^:**  and  he 

foration  was  the  secret  passage  made  bj  Hood  adds  that  the  roof  was  not  flat,  bnt  lisiQg  in 

rrom  Antonia.    Joseph.  Ant,  zt.  1 1,  7.    The  the  middle,  "  as  King's  Ckdledge  Ch^ieUe  maf 

only  aathentic  account  of  the  "  Rock  of  the  be  herein  a  paxaUd  also." 
Sakrah  "  is  that  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  given  in 
Bartlett's  Walki  aboul  JenuaUm.    See  Stan- 
»ey's5tiimaarfPafaiefi^,p.  177.  Digitized  byGoOgle 
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as  the  modern  traveller  looks  now  from  the  same  place  upon  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  and  its  surrounding  court.  As  seen  from  this  eminence, — 
when  the  gilded  front  of  the  vestibule  flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  courts  glittered  (to  use  the  comparison  of  Josephus)  with 
the  whiteness  of  snow,  —  while  the  column  of  smoke  rose  over  all,  as  a 
perpetual  token  of  acceptable  sacrifice, —  and  worshippers  were  closely 
crowded  on  the  eastern  steps  and  terraces  in  front  of  the  Holy  House, 
and  Pilgrims  from  all  countries  under  heaven  were  moving  through  the 
Outer  Court  and  flocking  to  the  same  point  from  all  streets  in  the  city,  — 
the  Temple  at  the  time  of  a  festival  must  have  been  a  proud  spectacle  to 
the  religious  Jew.  It  must  have  been  with  sad  and  incredulous  wonder 
that  the  four  Disciples  heard  from  Him  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  that 
all  tliis  magnificence  was  presently  to  pass  away.^  None  but  a  Jew  can 
understand  the  passionate  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  recollections  and 
the  glorious  appearance  of  the  national  Sanctuary.  And  none  but  a 
Jew  can  understand  the  bitter  grief  and  deep  hatred  which  grew  out  of 
the  degradation  in  which  his  nation  was  sunk  at  that  particular  time. 
This  ancient  glory  was  now  under  the  shadow  of  an  alien  power.  The 
Sanctuary  was  all  but  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Oentiles.  The  very 
worship  was  conducted  under  the  surveillance  of  Roman  soldiers.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Temple  without  describing  the  for- 
tress which  was  contiguous,  and  almost  a  part  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  remount  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Temple,  we  might 
perhaps  identify  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  the  ^^  palace  "  of  which  we 
read  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (ii.  8,  vii.  2).  It  was  certainly  the  build- 
ing which  the  Asmonean  princes  erected  for  their  own  residence  under 
the  name  of  Baris.^  Afterwards  rebuilt  with  greater  strength  and 
splendor  by  the  first  Herod,  it  was  named  by  him,  after  his  Romanizing 
fashion,  in  honor  of  Mark  Antony.'  Its  situation  is  most  distinctly 
marked  out  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  at  the  north-western  * 
comer  of  the  Temple-area,  with  the  cloisters  of  which  it  communicated 
by  means  of  staircases  (Acts  xxi.  85,  40).*  It  is  difficidt,  however,  to 
define  the  exact  extent  of  ground  which  it  covered  in  its  renewed  form 
during  the  time  of  the  Herods.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  extended  along  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  great  Temple  court, 

1  Mfttt  Txtw.  S,  8 ;  Haik  ziii.  S,  8;  Luke  *  ComiMre  War,  t.  5,  8,  with  Ant.  xr.  11, 

zzi.  6.  *  Jowph.  Ant.  xr.  11, 4.  4,  and  War,  L  ft,  4 ;  L  SI,  1 ;  al«o  t.  4,  S. 

*  Joflephm  Mjf  of  it: — "It  was  of  old  *  See  the  next  note  hat  two  for  the  dear 

called  Barii,  hot  afterwards  named  Antonia  deacription  which  Joaephoa  girea  of  thia  com* 

daring   the   time   of   AntOii/s   ascendency,  mnnication  between  the  fortress  and  the  eloi^ 

jast  as  Sebaste  and  Agrippias  gained  thdr  ten. 
later  names  ftom  Sebastos  [Aagustos]  and 
Agrippa."     Frar,Lft,4.    8eep.Sft. 
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from  the  north-western  comer  where  it  abutted  on  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastern where  it  was  suddtoly  stopped  by  the  precipice  which  fronted  the 
▼alley :  and  that  the  tank,  which  is  now  popularly  called  tiie  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  was  part  of  the  fosse  which  protected  it  on  tiie  northJ 
Though  the  ground  on  which  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  was  lower  than 
that  of  the  Temple  itself,  yet  it  was  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  at  least 
the  south-eastern  of  its  four  turrets'  commanded  a  view  of  all  that  went 
on  within  the  Temple,  and  thus  both  in  position  and  in  elevation  it  was 
in  ancient  Jerusalem  what  the  Turkish  governor's  house  is  now, — 
whence  the  best  view  is  obtained  over  the  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  But  this  is  an  inadequate  comparison.  If  we  wish  to  realize 
the  influence  of  this  fortress  in  reference  to  political  and  religious 
interests,  we  must  turn  rather  to  that  which  is  the  most  humiliatiug 
spectacle  in  Christendom,  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  troops  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  are  stationed  to  control  the 
fury  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Chris- 
tian year.  Such  was  the  office  of  the  Roman  troops  that  were  quartered 
at  the  Jewish  festivals  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.'  Within  its  walls  there 
were  barracks  for  at  least  a  thousand  soldiers.^  Not  that  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  garrison  in  Jerusalem  was  always  posted  there.  It  is 
probable  that  the  usual  quarters  of  the  "  whole  cohort  '*  (Matt  xxvii.  27), 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  were  towards  the  western  quarter  of  the  city, 
in  that  '^  pr»torium  '^  (John  xviii.  28)  or  official  residence*  where  Jesub 
was  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  tessellated  pavement*  in  front  of 
which  Pilate  sat,  and  condemned  the  Saviour  of  Uie  world.  But  at  the 
time  of  the  greater  festivals,  when  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  full  oi 
religious  fanaticism  and  imbittered  by  hatred  of  their  rulers,  flocked  into 

1  This  Tiew  is  ablj  advocated  bj  Dr.  Bobin-  Tals  watching  the  people,  lest  aaj  iiii«mfr> 

son  in  his  accoant  of  Antonia  (jRes.  i.  pp.  431-  tionaiy  moTement  should  arise.     lb.    [The 

436),  and,  as  Mr.  Williams  remarks  {Mmmir,  word  rayfia  seems  to  be  looselj  nsed  in  Joee- 

p.  100),  this  resenrour  (the  Birket-Israel)  maj  phns  and  elsewhere.    See  1  Cor.  xr.  29.] 

still  be  the  Bethesda  of  the  Gospel.    See  a  ^  See  below,  p.  647,  noteon  ^Kdpa. 

confirmation  of  Dr.  Bobinson's  hjpothesis,  *  This  PrsBtorinm  seems  to  hare  been  ^ 

from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Walcott,  Bib,  old  palace  of  Herod,  connected  with  the  tower 

Sac.  X.  p.  29.  called  Hippicns,  which  is  identified  bj  existing 

*  It  had  fonr  smaller  towers  rising  fttmi  its  remains.    It  was  on  the  western  side  of  die 

angles,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  sare  that  city,  and  is  one  of  onr  fixed  points  in  traciog 

that  on  the  S.  £.  was  higher  than  the  others,  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls. 

War,  T.  5,  8.  *  He  took  his  seat  on  a  tribunal  at  a  plaot 

'  Where  it  joined  the  two  colonnades  of  called  "the  PaTement,"  and  in  Hebrew,  "Qab- 

tbe  Temple,  it  had  passages  leading  down  to  hatha."    John  xix.  19.    Something  has  beea 

them  both,  through  which  the  guard  (for  a  said  before  (p.  964,  n.  7)  on  the  /9%ia  or  trib«- 

Koman  legion  was  always  quartered  in  the  nal  as  the  symbol  of  Boman  power  in  thi 

fort)  went  down,  so  as  to  take  various  posi-  pro? 
tions  along  the  colonnades,  in  arms,  at  fosti- 
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the  Temple  courts,  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  a  strong  military 
force  into  Antonia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms,  so  that  they  might  act 
inunediately  and  promptly  in  the  case  of  any  outbreak. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  Fortress  and  the 
Temple  is  afiforded  by  the  history  of  the  quarrels  which  arose  in  reference 
to  the  pontifical  vestments.  These  robes  were  kept  in  Antonia  diiring 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  When  he  died,  they  came  under  the  super 
intendence  of  the  Roman  procurator.  Agrippa  I.,  during  his  short  reign, 
exercised  the  right  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  At  his  death 
the  command  that  the  Procurator  Cuspius  Fadus  should  take  the  vest- 
ments imder  his  care  raised  a  ferment  among  the  whole  Jewish  people ; 
and  they  were  only  kept  from  an  outbreak  by  the  presence  of  an 
oyerwhelming  force  under  Longinus,  the  Governor  of  Syria.  An  embassy 
to  Bome,  with  the  aid  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  the 
imperial  court,  obtained  the  desired  relaxation :  and  the  letter  is  still 
extant  in  which  Claudius  assigned  to  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  the  privi- 
lege which  had  belonged  to  his  brother.^  But  under  the  succeeding 
Procurators,  the  relation  between  the  fortress  Antonia  and  the  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  Temple  became  more  significant  and  ominous.  The 
hatred  between  the  imbittered  Jews  and  those  soldiers  who  were  soon  to 
take  part  in  their  destruction  grew  deeper  and  more  implacable.  Under 
Ventidius  Cumanus,'  a  frightful  loss  of  life  had  taken  place  on  one  occa- 
sion  at  the  passover,  in  consequence  of  an  insult  perpetrated  by  one  of 
the  military.'  When  Felix  succeeded  him,  assassination  became  frequent 
in  Jerusalem :  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  murdered,  like  Becket,  in 
the  Temple  itself,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Procurator :  ^  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  which  we  write,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  were 
in  great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  recent  '^  uproar  "  caused  by 
an  Egyptian  impostor  (Acts  xxi.  88),  who  had  led  out  a  vast  number  of 
fanatic  followers  ^^  into  the  wilderness ''  to  be  slain  or  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Felix.* 

This  imperfect  description  of  the  Temple-area  and  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  it  and  the  contiguous  fortress  is  su£5cient  to  set  the 
scene  before  us,  on  which  the  events  we  are  now  to  relate  occurred  in 
rapid  succession.    We  left  St.  Paul  at  the  moment  when  the  Levites  had 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  S.     The  letter  is  shaU  recur  to  the  series  of  procurators  in  the 

quoted  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Lewin's  heginning  of  the  next  chapter, 
work  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  a  *  Joseph.  Ant,  zx.  5,  8.     War,  iL  \1,  1. 

chapter  which  contains  much  miscellaneoasin-  In  this  narratire  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  its 

formation  concerning  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  guards  are  particularly  mentioned, 
at  this  time.  *  War,  ii.  13,  3. 

*  Tihenus  Alexander,  a  renegade  Jew,  in-  ^  The  passages  in  Josephus.  which  relate  te 

tenrened  between  Fadus  and  Cumanus.    We  this  Egyptian,  smAnt.  xx.  8, 6 ;  War,  ii.  13, 9.  j 
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dosed  the  gates,  lest  the  Holy  Place  should  be  polluted  by  murder,  — 
and  when  the  infuriated  mob  were  violently  beating  the  Apostle,  with  the 
full  intention  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  beginning  and  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  commotion  must  have  been  seen  by  the  sentries  on  the 
cloisters  and  the  tower :  and  news  was  sent  up  ^  immediately  to  Claudius 
Lysias,  the  conmiandant  of  the  garrison,  that  ^^  all  Jerusalem  was  in  aa 
uproar "  (v.  31).  The  spark  had  fallen  on  materials  the  most  inflam- 
mable, and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  a  conflagration  was  to  be 
averted.  Lysias  himself  rushed  down  instantly,  with  some  of  his  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  a  strong  body  of  men,'  into  the  Temple  court.  At 
the  sight  of  the  flashing  arms  and  disciplined  movements  of  the  imperial 
soldiers,  the  Jewish  mob  desisted  from  their  murderous  violence.  ^<  They 
left  off*  beating  of  Paul."  They  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  the 
eyes  of  the  sentries  were  upon  tiiem :  but  this  sudden  invasion  by  their 
hated  and  dreaded  tyrants  reminded  them  that  they  were  ^^  in  danger  to 
be  called  in  question  for  that  day's  uproar."     (Acts  xiz.  40.) 

Olaudius  Lysias  proceeded  with  the  soldiers  promptly  and  directly  to 
St.  Paul,'  whom  he  perceived  to  be  the  central  object  of  all  the  excite- 
ment in  the  Temple  court :  and  in  the  first  place  he  ordered  him  to  be 
chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier :  ^  for  he  suspected  that  he  might  be 
the  Egyptian  rebel,*  who  had  himself  baffled  the  pursuit  of  tlie  Roman 
force,  though  his  followers  were  dispersed.  This  being  done,  he  proceed- 
ed to  question  the  bystanders,  who  were  watching  this  summary  pro- 
ceeding, half  in  disappointed  rage  at  the  loss  of  their  victim,  and  half  in 
satisfaction  that  they  saw  him  at  least  in  captivity.  But  ^^  when  Lysias 
demanded  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  some  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  among  the  multitude  "  (v.  83,  84) ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  obtain  no  certain  information  in  consequence  of  the  tumult, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  conveyed  into  the  barracks 
within  the  fortress.*  The  multitude  pressed  and  crowded  on  the  soldiers, 
as  they  proceeded  to  execute  this  order :  so  that  the  Apostle  was  actually 
^^  carried  up  "  the  staircase  in  consequence  of  the  violent  pressure  from 
below.^  And  meanwhile  deafening  shouts  arose  from  the  stairs  and  from 
the  court, — the  same  shouts,  which,  nearly  Uiirty  years  before,  sur- 

1  Litenllj  "came  lip,'' T.  81.     CorafMre  «"  Two  chains.''    So  St.  FMer  was  bound, 

this  with  "ran  down'*  in  the  next  Terse,  and  Acts ziL 
the  *'4ta»r«/'  mentioned  below.  *  This  is  erident  from  his  qoestion  behiw, 

*  T.  88.    If  the  word  (ddHardi)  translated  r.  88. 

"chief  captain"  is  to  be  understood  litenOl/  *  The  word  need  here,  r.  84,  and  behiw, 

of  the  commander  of  1,000  men,  the  fall  com-  zziL  S4,  zxiiL  16,  denotes,  not  "  die  easde^" 

plement  of  csaftrtbnt  hi  the  castle  wonld  be  but  soldiers'  "banracks"  withhi  it.    It  is  ^ 

ten.  word  nsed  of  the  camp  of  the  Isnetiftes  in  the 

*  "  Than  the  chief  captain  drew  near."  Wildemess.  (LXX- *  ^      ^  Y.  Si. 
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rounded  the  pr»toriam  of  Pilate,*  — "  Away  with  him,  away  with 
him!'^ 

At  this  moment,'  the  Apo8tl6,inth  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  tamed 
to  the  commanding  officer  who  was  near  him, —  and,  addressing  him  in 
Qreek,  said  respectfully,  '^  May  I  speak  with  thee  ?  "  Claudius  Lysias  was 
startled  when  he  found  himself  addressed  by  his  prisoner  in  Greek,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  then  mistaken  in  supposing  he  was  the  Egyp- 
tian ringleader  of  the  late  rebellion.  St.  Paul  replied  calmly  that  he  was 
no  Egyptian,  but  a  Jew ;  and  he  readily  explained  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  at  die  same  time  asserted  his  claim  to  respectful  treatment,'  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  ^^  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city :  " 
and  he  proceeded  to  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  address  the  peo- 
ple. The  request  was  a  bold  one;  and  we  are  almost  surprised  that 
Lysias  should  have  granted  it :  but  there  seems  to  have  been  something 
in  St.  Paul's  aspect  and  manner,  which  from  the  first  gained  an  influence 
o^er  the  mind  of  the  Roman  officer ;  and  his  consent  was  not  refused. 
And  now  the  whole  scene  was  changed  in  a  moment.  St.  Paul  stood 
upon  the  stairs  and  turned  to  the  people,  and  made  a  motion  with  the 
hand,^  as  about  to  address  them.  And  they  too  felt  Uie  influence  of  his 
presence.  Tranquillity  came  on  the  sea  of  heads  below :  there  was  ^^  a 
great  silence :  "  and  he  began,  saying,  —  . 

Brethren  and  Fathers,*  hear  me,  and  let  me  now  defend  myself  before 
you. 

The  language  which  he  spoke  was  Hebrew.*  Had  he  spoken  in  Greek, 
the  majority  of  those  who  heard  him  would  have  understood  his  words : 
but  the  sound  of  the  holy  tongue  in  that  holy  place  fell  like  a  calm  on  the 
troubled  waters.  The  silence  became  universal  and  breathless :  and  the 
Apostle  proceeded  to  address  his  countrymen  as  follows :  — 

BiBidrthaiid       ^  *"^  mysclf^  au  Israelite,  bom  indeed  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
•dnoation.      y^^  brought  up  in  this  city,  and  taught  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 

1  Compare  Luke  xziii.  18,  Joba  zix.  15.  periu^  members  of  the  Sanhedria,  andent 

*  "  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  led  Scribes  and  Doctors  of  the  Law,  who  were 
in/'  T.  37.  stirring  np  the  people  against  the   heretic. 

*  We  need  not  repieat  all  that  has  been  said  The  phrase  generally  translated  in  A.  Y. 
before  concerning  the  importance  of  Tarsns.  *'Men  and  brethren,"  literally,  "Men  who  are 
Bee  pp.  20,  45-48,98,  99,  220,  221.  n^    brethren,"    may    be    equally    translated 

*  V.  40.    Compare  xiii.  16,  xxri.  1,  also  **  Brethren," 
XX.  84.  *  That  is,  it  was  the  Hebraic  dialect  popn^ 

^  To  accoant  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  ad-      larly  spoken  in  Jndflsa,  which  we  now  call 
iress,  we  mnst  suppose  that  mixed  with  the      8yro-Chaldaic 
Gvowd  were  men  of  Tenerable  age  and  dignity,  ^  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
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in  the  &trictest  doctrine  of  the  law  of  our  fathers ;  and  was  zealous^  in 
4  the  cause  of  Ood,  as  ye  all  are  this  day.   And  I  persecuted  this  mipeneea. 

^  \  tionofthe 

sect  unto  the  death,  binding  with  chains  and  casting  into  Chrifftuu. 
6  prison  both  men  and  women.    And  of  this  the  High  Priest  is  my  witness, 
and  all  the '  Sanhedrin ;  from  whom,  moreover,  I  received  letters  to  the 
brethren,'  and  went^  to  Damascus,  to  bring  those  also  who  were  there  to 
Jerusalem,  in  chains,  that  they  might  be  punished. 

6  But  it  came  to  pass  that  as  I  journeyed,  when  I  drew  nigh  j^^^^, 
to  Damascus,  about  mid-day,  suddenly  there  shone  from  heaven  "'^^ 

7  a  great  light  round  about  me.    And  I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  heard  a 

8  voice  saying  unto  me,  Sa%dy  Savl^  why  persecutett  thou  me  f    And  I  an- 
swered. Who  art  ihouy  Lardt  and  He  said  unto  me,  I  am  Jum  qf  Nasuk- 

9  rethf  whom  thou  perseeutest.    And  the  men  who  were  with  me  saw  the 
light,  and  were  terrified  ;*  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake 

10  unto  me.  And  I  said,  What  ahaU  Idoj  Lord  t  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Ari%e  and  go  into  Damasous^  and  there  thou  ehaU  be  told  qf  dU  thmge  viuA 
are  appointed  for  thee  to  do. 

11  And  when  I  could  not  see,  from  the  brightness  of  that  light. 


enre.  and 

my  companions  led  me  by  the  hand,  and  so  I  entered  into  bap«Mm. 
12  Damascus.    And  a  certain  Ananias,  a  devout^  man  according  to  the  law, 

well  reported  of  by  all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there,  came  and  stood  beside 
Ig  me,  and  said  to  me.  Brother  Sauly  receive  thy  eight ;  and  in  that  instant  T 

14  received  my  sight,'  and  looked  upon  him.    And  he  said.  The  Ood  qfaur 

15  Fathers  hath  ordained  tJiee  to  know  EtewiUy  and  to  behold  (he  Ju9t(h^€mdt^ 
hear  the  voice  of  Hie  mouth.    For  thou  ehaU  be  BUe  witneee  to  aUthe  world^ 

1  See  the  note  on  Gal.  L  14.  ^  The  conetponding  Qreek  word  is  ondttod 

*  The  Preshyteiy.     CompAre  Luke  zziL      in  some  of  the  best  MSB.  (and  sltered  ia 


66.    The  high  priest  here  appealed  to  was  the  others),  prohablj  because  the  copyists 

person  who  held  that  office  at  the  thne  of  8t  perplexed  at  finding  it  not  here  used  in  its 

Paol's  conyersion,  probablj  Theophilns,  who  nsnal  technical  sense  of  a  JewiA  Promb/U, 
was  high  priest  in  87  and  88  ▲.  d.  *  The  Terb  here  has  the  double  meaning  of 

*  t.  e.  the  Jews  resident  at  Damascus.  to  rwooer  tight  and  to  lock  ig>;  in  the  itonner 
^  Literally,  /  was  on  my  road  (imperf.).  of  which  it  is  nsed  in  the  aooomits  of  blind 
^  Literally,  Jesus  the  Ncuarene.    Sanl  was  men  healed  in  the  Gospels.    Hers  the  A.  Y . 

going  to  cast  the  Nazarsnes  (so  the  Christians  translates   the   same  Terb  by  two   difiereat 

were  called,  see  Acts  xxir.  5)  into  chains  and  words. 

dungeons  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Lord  *  The  meaning  rather  stronger  Ami  "aI 

announcing  Himself  ftom  h€»iTen  to  be  Jesus  mm." 

the  Ncuarene, 

*  The  clause  "  and  were  terrified  '*  is  omit> 
ted  in  some  of  the  best  MS8. 
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xm 
of  what  thou  host  seen  and  heard.    And  nowj  why  dost  thou  delay  f    Arise  16 

and  be  baptized  ^  and  wash  away  thy  sins^  calling  an  the  name  of  Jesus? 
Hu  return  to       ^^  ^^  camc  to  pass,  after  I  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  17 
jenuuem.      ^hUe  I  was  prajTuig  in  the  Temple,  that  I  was  in  a  trance,  and 
saw  Him  sajring  unto  me^Makehaste  and  go  forth  quickly  from  Jerusalem  ;  18 
He  u  com-      ^^  *^  *^  *^*  rcceive  thy  testimony  concerning  me.    And  I  19 
^Sonto^to  said,'  Lord^  they  themselves  know  that  I  continually^  imprisoned 

and  scourged  in  every  synagogue  the  believers  in  Thee.    And  20 
when  the  blood  of*  thy  martyr  *  Stephen  was  shed,  I  myself  also  was  standing 
by  and  consenting  gladly^  to  his  death^  andheeping  the  raiment  of  them  who 
slew  him.    And  He  said  unto  me.  Depart;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  21 
unto  the  Gentiles. 

At  these  words  St.  Paul's  address  to  his  countrymen  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted. Up  to  this  point  he  had  riveted  their  attention.'  They  listened, 
while  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  early  life,  his  persecution  of  the  Church, 
his  mission  to  Damascus.  Many  were  present  who  could  testify,  on  their 
own  eyidence,  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  Even  when  he  told  them  of 
his  miraculous  conversion,  his  interview  with  Ananias,  and  his  vision  in 
the  Temple,  they  listened  still.  With  admirable  judgment  he  deferred 
till  the  last  all  mention  of  the  Qentiles.'  He  spoke  of  Ananias  as  a 
*'  devout  man  according  to  the  law*'  (v.  12),  as  one  "  well  reported  of  by 
all  the  Jews ''  (ib.),  as  one  who  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  ^^  Uie  €k>d 

^  l.itennj,eautethy8d/tobebaptiml{mid.).  ^  ''Tohis  death,"  dumgh  omitted  in  the 

With  the  following  compare  1  Cor.  tI.  11.  beet  MSB.,  is  implied  in  the  sense. 

^  The  best  MSS.  read  "  His  name/'  and  *  The  Terb  for  listening  is  in  the  imperfect; 

not  "  the  Lord's  name."    The  reference  is  to  that  for  the  outbreak  is  in  the  aorist    See  the 

the  confession  of  feith  in  Jesus,  which  pre-  remarln  on  Stephen's  speech,  p.  66. 
ceded  baptism.  *  As  an  illustration  of  St  Paul's  wisdom,  it 

*  St  Paul  expected  at  first  that  the  Jews  is  instructiTe  to  obsenre  that  in  xxTi.  17  it  is 
at  Jerusalem  (the  members  of  his  own  partj)  distinctly  said  that  Jesus  himself  announced 
would  b'sten  to  him  readily,  because  they  could  from  heaTen  Paul's  mission  to  die  Gentfles ; 
not  be  more  Wolent  against  the  Naiarenes  and  that  in  iz.  15  the  same  announcement  is 
than  they  knew  him  to  have  been :  and  he  made  to  Ananias,  —whereas  in  the  address  to 
therefore  thought  that  they  must  feel  that  the  Jews  this  is  kept  out  of  view  for  the  mo- 
nothing  short  of  irresistible  truth  could  hare  ment,  and  reseryed  till  after  the  yision  in  the 
made  him  join  the  sect  which  he  had  hated.  Temple  is  mentioned.    And  again  we  should 

*  Literally,  /  wom  imprinmng,  I  kept  on  im-  observe  that  whOe,  hi  ix.  10,  Ananias  is  spoken 
prisoning.  of  as  a  Christian  (see  13),  here  he  is  described 

^  This  word  (literally  Witness)  had  not  jret  as  a  strict  and  pious  Jew.  He  was,  in  fiict, 
acquired  its  technical  sense,  but  here  it  may  be  both  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  for  the  pur- 
translated  Martyr,  because  the  mode  in  which  poses  of  persuasion,  St  Paul  lays  stress  here 
Stephen  bore  testimony  was  by  bin  death.  oa  the  latter  point 


*  Compare  Bom.  i.  32. 
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of  their  Fathers  "  (y.  14).  He  showed  how  in  his  vision  he  had  pleaded 
before  that  Ood  the  energy  of  his  former  persecution  as  a  proof  that  his 
oountrymen  must  surely  be  conyinced  by  his  conversion :  and  when  he 
alluded  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  part  which  he  had  taken  himself 
in  that  cruel  martyrdom  (v.  20) ,  all  the  associations  of  the  place  where 
they  stood '  must  (we  should  have  thought)  have  brought  the  memory  of 
that  scene  with  pathetic  force  before  their  minds.  But  when  his  miiiian 
to  the  QerUiles  was  announced,  —  though  the  words  quoted  were  the  words 
of  Jehovah  spoken  in  the  Temple  itself,  even  as  the  Lord  had  once  spoken 
to  Samuel,'  —  one  outburst  of  frantic  indignation  rose  from  Uie  Temple- 
area  and  silenced  the  speaker  on  the  stairs.  Their  national  pride  bore 
down  every  argument  which  could  influence  their  reason  or  their  reve^ 
ence.  They  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  uncircumcised  Heathens  being 
made  equal  to  the  sons  of  Abraham.  They  cried  out  that  such  a  wretch 
ought  not  to  pollute  the  earth  with  his  presence  —  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
have  preserved  his  life : '  and  in  their  rage  and  impatience  they  tossed  off 
their  outer  garments  (as  on  that  other  occasion,  when  the  garments  were 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Saul  himself),^  and  threw  up  dust  into  the  air  with 
frantic  violence.*  This  conmiotion  threw  Lysias  into  new  perplexity.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  understand  the  Apostle's  Hebrew  speech :  and,  when 
he  saw  its  results,  he  concluded  that  his  prisoner  must  be  guilty  of  some 
enormous  crime.  He  ordered  him  therefore  to  be  taken  immediately 
from  the  stairs  into  the  barracks;*  and  to  be  examined  by  torture,^  in 
order  to  elicit  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Whatever  instruments  were  ne- 
cessary for  this  kind  of  scrutiny  would  be  in  readiness  within  a  Roman 
fortress;  and  before  long  the  body '  of  the  Apostle  was  ^^  stretched  out,'' 
like  that  of  a  conmion  malefactor,  ^^  to  receive  the  lashes,"  with  the 
officer  standing  by,*  to  whom  Lysias  had  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 
this  harsh  examination. 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  627,  n.  1.  place  tbemselTet  near  the  gate  of  tiie  palaoe^ 

'  1  Sam.  iii.  where  thej  rappose  they  are  most  likel>  to  be 

*  The  correct  reading  appean  to  pat  the  leen  and  heard,  and  then  set  np  a  horrid  oat> 
rerb  in  the  past  It  will  be  remembeied  that  cry,  rend  their  garments,  and  throw  dost  into 
they  were  on  the  point  of  killing  St  Panl,  the  air,  at  the  same  time  demanding  justice.'' 
when  Clandios  Lysias  rescued  him,  zzi.  81.  Hackett. 

*  Compare  xzii.  23  with  rii.  58.    We  need  *  See  above,  p.  636. 
not,  howeTcr,  suppose  that  this  tossing  of  the  ^  t.  84. 

garments  and  throwing  of  dust  was  precisely  '  We  take  the  fdirase  to  mean  **  for  the 
symbolical  of  their  desire  to  stone  Paul.  It  thongs,'*  t.  e.  the  straps  of  which  the  soouiiges 
denoted  simply  impatience  and  disgust  were  made.  Others  consider  the  word  to  de- 
ft "  Sir  John  Chardin,  as  quoted  by  Banner  note  the  thongs  or  straps  with  which  the  o^ 
(Obs.  iy.  203),  says  that  it  is  common  for  the  fender  was  fastened  te  ibid  poet  or  pillar.  In 
peasarts  in  Persia,  when  they  hare  a  complaint  either  case,  the  use  of  the  article  is  explained, 
to  1  k  before  their  goVemors,  to  repair  to  them  *  We  see  this  from  t.  25,  "  he  said  to  ths 
by      jadreds,  or  a  thousand,  at  once.    They  centurion,  who  stood  by."    Clandins  Lysiss 
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Thus  St.  Paul  was  on  the  verge  of  adding  another  suffering  and  disgrace 
to  that  long  catalogue  of  afflictions,  which  he  had  enumerated  in  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  Corinth,  before  his  recent  visit  to  that  city  (2  Cor.  xi. 
23-25).  Five  times  scourged  by  the  Jews,  once  beaten  with  rods  at  Phil- 
ippic and  twice  on  other  unknown  occasions,  he  had  indeed  been  '^  in  stripes 
above  measure."  And  now  he  was  in  a  Roman  barrack,  among  rude 
soldiers,  with  a  similar  indignity  ^  in  prospect ;  when  he  rescued  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  gained  a  vantage-ground  for  the  Gospel,  by  that  ap- 
peal to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen  under  which  he  had  before  sheltered 
his  sacred  cause  at  Philippi.'  He  said  these  few  words  to  the  centurion 
who  stood  by :  ^^  Is  it  lanvful  to  torture  one  who  is  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
uncondemned  ?  "  The  magic  of  the  Roman  law  produced  its  effect  in  a 
moment.  The  centurion  immediately  reported  the  words  to  his  com- 
manding officer,  and  said  significantly,  ^'  Take  heed  what  thou  doest :  for 
this  man  is  a  Roman  citizen."  Lysias  was  both  astonished  and  alarmed. 
He  knew  full  well  that  no  man  would  dare  to  assume  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship if  it  did  not  really  belong  to  him ; '  and  he  hastened  in  person  to  his 
prisoner.  A  hurried  dialogue  took  place,  from  which  it  appeared,  not 
only  that  St.  Paul  was  indeed  a  Roman  citizen,  but  that  he  held  this 
privilege  under  circumstances  far  more  honorable  than  his  interrogator ; 
for  while  Claudius  Lysias  had  purchased^  the  right  for  ^'  a  great  sum," 
Paul  •  "  was  free-bom."  Orders  were  instantly  given  •  for  the  removal  of 
the  instruments  of  torture :  and  those  who  had  been  about  to  conduct  the 
examination  retired.  Lysias  was  compelled  to  keep  the  Apostle  still  in 
custody  ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  offence :  and  indeed 
this  was  evidently  the  only  sure  method  of  saving  him  from  destruction 
by  the  Jews.  But  the  Roman  officer  was  full  of  alarm ;  for  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoner^  he  had  already  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  law. 

himself  was  not  on  the  spot  (aee  r.  Stt),  bat  ^  It  if  onneoefmy  to  repeat  here  what  has 

had  handed  orer  the  Apoetle  to  a  oentorion  been  said  concerning  the  dtiaenship  of  Paal 

who  "stood  bj/'  as  in  the  case  of  a  miUtaiy  and  his  fiither.    See  pp.  43, 43.    For  the  laws 

flogging  with  us.  relating  to  the  pririleges  of  dtiiens,  see  again 

^  We  mnst  distingnish  between  the  soomi^  p.  Stt9. 

^tn^  here  (24, 25)  and  ibdbeaimg  with  rods  {AetM  *  This  is  not  expressed,  bnt  it  is  implied 

zri  22 ;  2  Cor.  zL  25).    In  the  present  in-  bj  what  follows.     "  Immediately  thej  went 

stance  the  object  was  not  punishment,  bat  ex*  awaj/'  Ac 

amination.  ^  Lysias  was  afraid,  becanse  he   had  so 

*  See  p.  259.  "  bound  "  the  Apostle,  as  he  could  not  hare 

*  Such  pretensions  were  liable  to  o^iital  ventured  to  do,  had  he  known  he  was  a  Roman 
punishment  dtiien.    It  seems,  that  in  any  case  it  would 

^  We   learn  from   Dio   Cassius,  that  the  haye  be'^n  illegal  to  hare  had  immediate  re- 

civitas  of  Rome  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  tii  torture.    Certainly  it  was  contrary 

reign  of  Claudius,  sold  at  a  high  rate,  and  to  the  Roman  law  to  put  any  Roman  dtiaen 

afterwards  for  a  mere  trifle.  to  the  tor  ure,  dthar  by  scourging  or  in  ny 
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On  the  following  day'  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  adopted  a 
milder  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  his  prisoner's  offence.  He 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  with  the  high  priests,  and 
brought  St.  Paul  down  from  the  fortress  and  set  him  before  them, — 
doubtless  taking  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  a  sudden  attack  upon  his  safety.  Only  a  narrow  space 
of  the  Great  Temple  Court  intervened^  between  the  steps  which  led 
down  from  the  tower  Antonia  and  those  which  led  up  to  the  hall 
Gkizith,  the  Sanhedrin's  accustomed  place  of  meeting.  If  that  hall  was 
used  on  this  occasion,  no  Heathen  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it ; 
for  it  was  within  the  balustrade  which  separated  the  sanctuary  from  the 
Court.  But  the  fear  of  pollution  would  keep  the  Apostle's  life  in  safety 
within  that  enclosure.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Sanhe- 
drin met  at  that  period  in  a  place  less  sacred,'  to  which  tlie  soldiers  would 
bo  admitted ;  but  this  is  a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  Wher- 
ever the  council  sat,  we  are  suddenly  transferred  from  the  interior  of  a 
Roman  barrack  to  a  scene  entirely  Jewish. 

Paul  was  now  in  presence  of  that  coimcil,  before  which,  when  he 
was  himself  a  member  of  it,  Stephen  had  been  judged.  That  moment 
could  hardly  be  forgotten  by  him :  but  he  looked  steadily  at  his  inquisi- 
tors ;  ^  among  whom  he  would  recognize  many  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  the  school  of  Qamaliel,  and  his  associates  in  the  persecution  of 
tlic  Christians.  That  unflinching  look  of  conscious  integrity  offended 
thorn,  —  and  his  confident  words  —  "Brethren,*  I  have  always  lived  a 
conscientious*  life  before  God,  up  to  this  very  day"  —  so  enraged  the 
high  priest,  that  he  conmianded  those  who  stood  near  to  strike  him  on  the 
mouth.  This  brutal  insult  roused  the  Apostle's  feelings,  and  he  exclaimed, 
^'  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall :  ^  sittest  thou  to  judge  me 
according  to  the  law,  and  then  in  defiance  of  the  law  dost  thou  command 
me  to  be  struck  ?  "  If  we  consider  these  words  as  an  outburst  of  natural 
indignation,  we  cannot  severely  blame  them,  when  we  remember  St. 
Paul's  temperament,'  and  how  they  were  provoked.    If  we  regard  them 

other  waj.    Undar  the  Imperial  r^g^e,  how-  *  This  asaertioii  of  hahitnal  oonsdeotiovf- 

erer,  so  earlj  as  the  time  of  Tiberias,  this  role  ness  is  pecnliariy  characteristic  of  St.  PaaL 

was  riolated ;  and  torture  was  applied  to  dti-  See  2  Tim.  L  3,  where  there  is  also  a  relerencs 

sens  of  the  highest  rank,  more  and  more  to  his  fbre&thers,  as  in  t.  6  bdow.    Compare 

frccl J.  ch.  xztL 

1  V.  30.  '  With  "  whited  waH"  compare  Onr  8a- 

^  See  abore.                          *  See  p.  66.  ▼ionr's  comparison  <^  hypocrites  with  ''whited 

«  Acts  xxUL  1.  See  p.  134,  n.  1.  sepolchres  "  (Matt.  zxiiL  87).    lightlboi  gose 


*  It  should  be  observed,  that»  both  here  and  so  far  here  as  to  saj  that  the  words 

below  (tt.  5, 6),  he  addresses  the  Sanhedrin  as  scItcs  mean  that  Ananias  had  the  aemWanfle 

equals,^"  Br-etArea/'— whereas  in .zxii.  1  he  of  the  high  priest's  office  without  the  rtality. 
says,  ** Bmkrmamd FatUn,**  *  Seep.  4«. 
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as  a  prophetic  denunciation,  they  were  terribly  fulfilled  when  this  hypo- 
critical president  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  murdered  by  the  assassins  in  the 
Jewish  war.*  In  whatever  light  we  view  them  now,  those  who  were 
present  in  the  Sanhedrin  treated  them  as  profane  and  rebellious.  ^^  Bevi- 
lest  thou  God's  high  priest?''  was  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the 
bystanders.  And  then  Paul  recovered  himself,  and  said,  with  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance,  that  he  did  not  consider '  that  Ananias  was 
high  priest;  otherwise  he  would  not  so  have  spoken,  seeing  that  it  is 
written  in  the  Law,*  **  Sbmi  fOailt  ttirt  xtviU  tbe  txAtt  tt  tt^  pttfjIU.^  But 
the  Apostle  had  seen  enough  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  no  prospect 
before  this  tribunal  of  a  fair  inquiry  and  a  just  decision.  He  therefore 
adroitly  adopted  a  prompt  measure  for  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  one  doctrine,  which,  though  held  to  be  an  open 
question  on  Judaism,  was  an  essential  truth  in  Christianity.^  He  knew 
that  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  among  his  judges,  and  well 
aware  that,  however  united  they  might  be  in  the  outward  work  of  perse- 
cution, they  were  divided  by  an  impassable  line  in  the  deeper  matters  of 
religious  faitli,  he  cried  out,  *^  Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  and  all  my 
forefathers  were  Pharisees;*  it  is  for  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  that  I  am  to  be  judged  this  day."  This  exclamation  produced 
an  instantaneous  effect  on  the  assembly.  It  was  the  watchword  which 
marshalled  the  opposing  forces  in  antagonism  to  each  other.^  The  Phari- 
sees felt  a  momentary  hope  that  they  might  use  their  ancient  partisan  as 
a  new  weapon  against  their  rivals ;  and  their  hatred  against  the  Sadducees 
was  even  greater  than  their  hatred  of  Christianity.  They  were  vehement 
in  their  vociferations ;  ^  and  their  language  was  that  which  Gamaliel  had 
used  more  calmly  many  years  before*  (and  possibly  the  aged  Babban  may 
have  been  present  himself  in  this  very  assembly) : •  "If  this  doctrine  be 

1  He  was  killed  hj  the  Sicarii.    Joeeph.  know  fiom  Josephut,  that  there  was  thegreat- 

War,  ii.  17,  9.  est  irregnlaritj  in  the  appointments  aboat  this 

^  The  use  of  this  English  word  retains  time.    Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  (p.  134, 

something  of  the  ambignity  of  the  original.  n.  1),  that  the  imperfection  of  St.  Paul's  vision 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  positirely  on  the  mean-  (supposed  to  be  implied  in  xziii.  1 )  was  the 

ing  of  the  words.    Some  think  that  St  Paul  cause  of  the  mistake.  *  Ex.  zxii.  28. 

meant  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  *  For  these  two  sects,  see  the  eariy  part  of 

want  of  due  reflection,  — others  that  he  spoke  Ch.  IL 

ironically,  as  refusing  to  recognise  a  man  like  *  "  Pharisees,"  not "  Pharisee,*'  is  the  read- 
Ananias  as  high  priest,  — others  hare  eren  ing  best  supported  by  MSS.,  and  the  plural  if 
thought  that  there  was  in  the  words  an  in-  Cat  more  forcible.  See  pp.  81, 82. 
spired  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  sacerdo-  *  "  There  arose  a  ditaniitm,  .  .  .  and  the 
tal  system  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sole  priesthood  multitude  was  divided,"  t.  7.  Compare  "  they 
of  Christ.    Another  dass  of  interpreters  re-  itrove,"  r.  9. 

gard  St.  Paul  as  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  An-  ^  "  There  arose  a  great  cry,"  r.  9. 

anias  was  high  priest,  or  argue  that  Ananias  *  Acts  t.  89. 

was  not  really  installed  in  his  office.    And  we  *  It  appears  that  he  died  about  two  yean 
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of  Qodj  ye  cannot  destroy  it :  beware  lest  ye  be  found  to  be  fighting 
against  God."    ^^  We  find  no  fault  in  this  man :  what,  if  (as  he  says)  ^  an 

angel  or  a  spirit  hare  indeed  spoken  to  him  " The  sentence  was 

left  incomplete  or  unheard  in  the  uproar.'  The  judgment-hall  became  a 
scene  of  the  most  violent  contention ;  and  presently  Claudius  Lysias 
received  information  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  fearing  lest  the  Roman 
citizen,  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  should  be  torn  in  pieces  between 
those  who  sought  to  protect  him,  and  those  who  thirsted  for  his  destruc- 
tion, he  ordered  the  troops  to  go  down  instantly,  and  bring  him  back  into 
the  soldiers'  quarters  within  the  fortress.' 

So  passed  this  morning  of  violent  excitement.  In  the  evening,  when 
Paul  was  isolated  both  from  Jewish  enemies  and  Christian  Mends,  and 
surrounded  by  the  uncongenial  sights  and  sounds  of  a  soldier's  barrack, 
—  when  the  agitation  of  his  mind  subsided,  and  he  was  no  longer  strung 
up  by  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  or  supported  by  sympathizing 
brethren, — can  we  wonder  that  his  heart  sank,  and  that  he  looked  with 
dread  on  the  vague  future  that  was  before  him  ?  Just  then  it  was  that 
he  had  one  of  those  visions  by  night,  which  were  sometimes  vouchsafed 
to  him  at  critical  seasons  of  his  life,  and  in  providential  conformity  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  last  time  when  we  were 
informed  of  such  an  event  was  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Cmnth,  and  when  he  was  f^tified  against  the  intimidation 
of  the  Jews  by  the  words,  ^^  Fear  not :  for  I  am  with  thee."  (Acts  xviii. 
9, 10.)  The  next  instance  we  shall  have  to  relate  is  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  storm  at  sea,  between  Fair  Havens  and  Malta,  when  a  similar  assur- 
ance was  giyen  to  him :  ^^  Fear  not :  thou  must  stand  before  Csssar." 
(lb.  xxvii.  24.)  On  the  present  occasion,  events  were  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  him  to  receive  a  prophetic  intimation  in  this  explicit  form. 
He  had,  indeed,  long  looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  Rome :  but  the  pros- 
after  tliis  timfi.  See  p.  58.  We  maj  refer  doctrine  of  the  reenrreotioii  (t.  SO).  When 
here  to  the  obserrationt  of  Mr.  Birki  in  the  Gamaliel  interposes,  it  is  noted  that  he  was  a 
HorcB  Apostolioa  (No.  xri.)  appended  to  his  re-  Pharisee,  Ac**  (t.  34). 
cent  edition  of  the  HarcB  Paulina,  where  he  ^  There  is  prohablj  a  tadtrefereoeetowhat 

applies  the  jealonsj  and  mntnal  antipathy  of      8t  Pan!  had  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  stairs, 
the  Saddooees  and  Pharisees,  to  explain  the      concerning  his  Tision  in  the  Temple, 
conduct  of  Gamaliel  at  the  former  trial,  and  >  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  words  "let 

thas  traces  *'an  unobtmsiTe  coincidence  "  be-  ns  not  fight  against  God,"  ooght  not  to  be  in 
tween  this  passage  and  the  narratiTe  in  Acts  the  text ;  and  that  there  to  an  apoaiopesi^ 
T.  "  First,  the  leaders  in  the  persecation  were  either  volnntaiy  for  the  sake  <^  emphasis,  or 
Saddacees  (t.  17).  In  the  next  place,  it  was  oompnlsoiy  because  of  the  tnmnh.  Pecfaaps 
a  doctrinal  ofi^ce  which  was  chaiged  upon  the  phrase  *'  fighters  against  God,"  fan  Acts  t. 
them  (t.  28).  Again,  the  answer  of  Peter,  39,  maj  haire  led  to  the  infeerpdatlon. 
whOe  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  claims  of  *  nrffl.  10. 

Jesus,  is   an   equally  plain   arowal   of  the 
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pect  now  seemed  feuilier  off  than  ever.  And  it  was  at  this  anxious  time 
that  he  was  miraculously  comforted  and  strengthened  by  Him  who  is 
^  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar 
off  upon  the  sea ;  who  by  His  strength  setteth  fiaist  the  mountains ;  who 
stilletii  the  noise  of  the  seas  and  the  tumult  of  the  people."  In  the 
visions  of  the  night,  the  Lord  himself  stood  by  him,  and  said,  ^^  Be  of 
good  cheer,  Paul ;  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must 
thou  testify  also  at  Bome."    (lb.  xxiii.  11.) 

The  contrast  is  great  between  the  peaceful  assurance  thus  secretly 
given  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostle  in  his  place  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
active  malignity  of  his  enemies  in  the  city.  When  it  was  day,  more  than 
forty  of  the  Jews  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Paul :  ^  and, 
that  they  might  fence  round  their  crime  with  all  the  sanction  of  religion, 
they  bound  themselves  by  a  curse,  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  nothing 
till  the  deed  was  accomplished.'  Thus  fortified  by  a  dreadful  oath,  they 
came  before  the  chief  priests  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,*  and  pro- 
posed the  following  plan,  which  seems  to  have  been  readily  adopted. 
The  Sanhedrists  were  to  present  themselves  before  Claudius  Lysias,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  once  more 
before  the  Jewish  Oourt,  that  they  might  enter  into  a  further  investiga- 
tion :  ^  and  the  assassins  were  to  lie  in  wait,  and  murder  the  Apostle  on 
his  way  down  *  from  the  fortress.  The  plea  to  be  brought  before  Lysias 
was  very  plausible:  and  it  is  probable,  that,  if  he  had  received  no 
further  information,  he  would  have  acted  on  it :  for  he  well  knew  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Oourt  had  been  suddenly  interrupted  the  day 
before,*  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  perplexity  removed  by  the 

1^  With  the  direct  namtiTe,  r.  19-16,  we  onlj  momentaiy,  and   that   the   temporaiy 

•hoold  compare  doeel j  the  aecomit  giTCO  hy  lehism  had  been  healed  io  the  common  wish  to 

8t  Paul's  nephew,  tt.  20,  SI.  destrojr  him.    The  Pharisees  reallj  hated  him 

<  So  we  are  told  bjr  Joeephns  that  ten  Jews  the  most.    It  would  seem,  moreorer,  from 

bound  themselTcs  bjr  a  solemn  oath  to  as-  zzir.  15,  that  Pharisees  i^peared  as  accusers 

Mffffinfit*  Herod,  and  that  before  their  execution  before  Felix. 

thej  maintained  "that  their  oath  had  been  *  Or  rather  "that  he  might  enter,  ftc." 

well  and  pioosljr  taken."    Ant,  xr.  S,  8,  4.  Such  seems  the  true  reading.    See  the  next 

Hackett  quotes  from  Philo  a  formal  jnstifica-  note  but  two. 

tion  of  such  assassinations  of  apostates.    In  *  "Bring<i(Oiofi,''T.  ISandr.SO.    So  "take 

illustration  of  the  form  of  the  oath,  Lightfoot  do^m,"  r.  10,  and  "  bringing  down,"  xxii.  30. 

shows  from  the  Talmud  that  those  who  were  The  accurate  use  of  these  words  should  be 

implicated  in  such  an  oath  could  obtain  absoln-  compared  with  what  is  said  by  Josephus  and 

tion.  bj  St  Luke  himself  of  the  stairs  between  the 

*  Most  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion  Temple  and  the  fortress.     They  present  us 

that  only  the  Sadducean  party  is  contemplated  with  an  undesigned  consistency  in  a. matter  of 

here,  the  Pharisees  haying  espoused  St  Paul's  topography ;  and  they  show  that  the  writer 

cause.    But  it  is  fiu*  more  natural  to  suppose  Was  familiar  with  the  place  he  is  describing. 

that  their  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  had  been  *  See  abore. 
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results  of  a  new  inquiry.^  The  danger  to  which  the  Apostle  was  exposed 
was  most  imminent :  and  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  horrible  example 
of  crime  masked  under  the  show  of  religious  zeal. 

The  plot  was  ready :  *  and  the  next  day  *  it  would  hare  been  carried 
into  effect,  when  God  was  pleased  to  confound  the  schemes  of  the  conspir- 
ators. The  instrument  of  St.  Paul's  safety  was  one  of  his  own  relations/ 
the  son  of  that  sister  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  46)  as  the 
companion  of  his  childhood  at  Tarsus.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
draw  that  veil  aside  which  screens  the  history  of  this  relationship  from 
our  view,  though  the  narrative  seems  to  give  us  hints  of  domestic  inter- 
course at  Jerusalem,*  of  which,  if  it  were  permitted  to  us,  we  would 
gladly  know  more.  Enough  is  told  to  us  to  give  a  favorable  impression, 
both  of  the  affoction  and  discretion  of  the  Apostle's  nephew :  nor  is  he 
the  only  person  the  traits  of  whose  character  are  visible  in  the  artless 
simplicity  of  the  narrative.  The  young  man  came  into  the  barracks, 
and  related  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  to  his  uncle ;  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  had  perfect  liberty  of  access.*  Paul,  with  his  usual  prompti- 
tude and  prudence,  called  one  of  the  centurions  to  him,  and  requested 
him  to  take  the  youth  ^  to  the  commandant,  saying  that  he  had  a  commu- 
nication to  make  to  him.*  The  officer  complied  at  once,  and  took  the 
young  man  with  this  message  from  ^^  the  prisoner  Paul "  to  Claudius 
Lysias ;  who  —  partly  from  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  prisoner,  and 
partly,  we  need  not  doubt,  from  the  natural  justice  and  benevolence  of 
his  disposition  —  received  the  stranger  kindly,  ^^  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  aside,  and  asked  him  in  private  "  to  tell  him  what  he  had  to 
say.  The  young  man  related  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  in  full  detaU, 
and  with  much  feeling.  Lysias  listened  to  his  statement  and  earnest 
entreaties ;  *  then,  with  a  soldier's  promptitude,  and  yet  with  the  caution 
of  one  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  he  decided  at  once  on  what 

1  If  the  Banhedrin  were  aboat  to  SiiTeeti-  Paart  sister  and  nephew  resided  at  Jemaales, 

gate  (see  r.  15),  it  would  be  in  order  that  and,  if  so,  why  he  lodged,  not  with  dmn,  hot 

Clandins  Lysias  might  obtain  more  informa-  with  Mnason  (aboTe,  p.  617). 
tion:  and  itwonld  be  more  natural  ibr  the  *  So   afterwards   at   Casarea,   xzir.   SS. 

joang  man  to  put  the  matter  before  him  in  this  *'  Felix  commanded  to  let  him  have  liberty* 

point  of  Tiew.  and  that  he  should  forbid  none  of  his  aeqaaint- 

^  Obsenre  the  young  man's  words,  r.  SI :  ance  to  minister  or  come  to  him."    See  the 

"  and  now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  prom-  next  chapter  for  a  description  of  the  natare 

ise  from  thee."  of  the  Custodia,  in  which  St  Paul  was  kepc» 

>  "  To-morrow,"  r.  20.  .  It  is  in  the  young  both  at  Jerusalem  and  Casarea. 
man's  statement  that  this  precise  refbence  to  ^  The  word  for  "young  man "  is  indeier- 

time  occurs.    In  r.  15,  the  word  appears  to  be  minate,  but  the  whole  narradre  gives  the  i»- 

an  interpolation.  pression  that  he  was  a  Teiy  young  man.    Sea 

♦  TV.  16-22.  p.99,n.4. 

'  Two  questions  easily  asked,  but  not  easily  >  rr.  17, 18. 

answered,  suggest    themselves — whether  St  *  "  But  do  not  Aon  yield  unto  thaai,''  t.  tU 
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he  would  do,  but  without  communicating  the  plan  to  his  informant.  He 
simply  dismissed  him,  with  a  significant  admonition,  —  ^^  Be  careful  that 
thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  hast  laid  this  information  before  me/' 

When  the  young  man  was  gone,  Claudius  Lysias  summoned  one  or  two 
of  his  subordinate  officers,^  and  ordered  them  to  have  in  readiness  two 
hundred  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  seventy  of  the  cavaLry,  and 
two  hundred  spearmen;'  so  as  to  depart  for  Ososarea  at  nine  in  the 
evening,*  and  take  Paul  in  safety  to  Felix  the  governor.  The  journey 
was  long,  and  it  would  be  requisite  to  accomplish  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  therefore  gave  directions  that  more  than  one  horse  should  be  provided 
for  the  pri»ioner.^  We  may  be  surprised  that  so  large  a  force  was  sent  to 
secure  tiio  safety  of  one  man ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  man  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  while  the  garrison  in  Antonia,  consisting  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,*  could  easily  spare  such  a  number  for  one  day  on  such  a 
service;  and  farther,  that  assassinations,  robberies,  and  rebellions  were 
frequent  occurrences  at  that  time  in  Judsa,*  and  that  a  conspiracy  also 
wears  a  formidable  aspect  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public 
peace.  The  utmost  secrecy,  as  well  as  promptitude,  was  evidently  re- 
quired ;  and  therefore  an  hour  was  chosen,  when  the  earliest  part  of  the 
night  would  be  already  past.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  troops,  with  St. 
Paul  in  the  midst  of  them,  marched  out  of  the  fortress,  and  at  a  rapid 
pace  took  the  road  to  Oosarea. 

It  is  to  the  quick  journey  and  energetic  researches  of  an  American 
traveller  that  we  owe  the  power  of  following  the  exact  course  of  this 
night-march  from  Jerusalem  to  Oiesarea.^      In  an  earlier  part  of  this 

1  The  fbn  complement  of  eentnriont  would  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion ;  and  each  legion  con- 
be  ten.    See  below,  p.  S50,  n.  8.  tained  more  than  S,000  men,  besides  an  equal 

*  The  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Veisioa  number  of  auxiliaries  and  a  squadron  of 
Is  probably  as  near  as  any  other  to  the  true  horse :  but  see  the  next  chapter,  espedallj  p. 
meaning.  The  singular  word  used  here  dis-  656.  *  See  the  next  chapter, 
tinguishes  the  soldiers  in  question  from  legion^  ^  See  "  A  Visit  to  Antipatris/'  by  the  Re?. 
aty  Boldiers  and  fh>m  cavalry,  and  therefore  Eli  Smith,  missionary  in  Palestine,  in  the 
doubtless  means  light-armed  troop;  Bioreorer  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Tol.  i.  pp.  47S-496.  The 
the  word  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  some  wea-  journey  was  expressly  taken  (on  the  way  from 
pon  simply  carried  in  the  right  hand.  As  to  Jerusalem  to  Joppa)  for  the  purpose  of  ascei^ 
the  mixture  of  troops  in  the  escort  sent  by  taining  St  Paul's  route  to  Antipatris;  and 
Claudius  Lysias,  we  may  remark  that  he  sent  the  whole  of  this  circuitous  route  to  Joppa 
forces  adapted  to  act  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  was  accomplished  in  two  days.  The  article  is 
and  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  informa-  followed  by  some  valuable  remarks  by  Dr, 
tion  he  could  not  be  sure  that  an  ambuscade  Robinson,  who  entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  K. 
might  not  be  laid  in  the  way ;  and  at  least  Smith,  though  he  had  previously  assumed 
banditti  were  to  be  feared.    See  p.  656.  {BiU,  Res.  iii.  46,  60)  that  St.  Paul's  escort 

*  "And  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night,"  t.  had  gone  by  the  pass  of  Bethoron,  a  route 
23.  sometimes  used,  as  by  Cestius  Qallius  on  his 

^  V.  84.  march  from  Cssarea  by  Lydda  to  Jerusalem. 

*  The  awdpa  was  a  cohort.     There  were      Joseph.  War,  ii.  19, 1. 
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work,  we  have  endeayored  to  give  an  approximate  representation  of  the 
Roman  roads  as  they  existed  in  Palestine ;  ^  and  we  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  allude  to  the  route  which  lay  between  the  religious  and 
political  capitals  of  the  country.'  To  the  roads  previously  mentioned  we 
must  add  another,  which  passes,  not  by  Lydda*  (or  Diospolis),  but  more 
directiy  across  the  intermediate  space  from  Gtophna  to  Antipatris.  We 
have  thus  the  whole  route  to  Ossarea  before  us ;  and  we  are  enabled  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  entire  progress  of  the  little  army,  which  took  St 
Paul  in  safety  from  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jews,  and  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  Felix  the  governor. 

The  road  lay  first,  for  about  three  hours,  northwards,^  along  the  high 
mountainous  region  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the 
great  western  plain  of  Judsoa.*  About  midnight  they  would  reach 
Gophna.*  Here,  after  a  short  halt,  they  quitted  the  northern  road  which 
leads  to  Neapolis^  and  Damascus,  once  travelled  by  St.  Paul  under  widely 
different  circumstances, — and  turned  towards  the  coast  on  the  left. 
Presentiy  they  began  to  descend  among  the  western  eminences  and 
valleys  of  the  mountain-country ,*  startling  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of 
Ephraim,  and  rousing  the  village  peasant,  who  woke  only  to  curse  his 


iCh.IIL   In  the  Uigereditioiis  these  roads 
are  shown  in  a  map. 
«  Pp.  50,  97,  870,  617. 

*  See  Acts  ix.  32.  For  geographical  iUot- 
tradon,  we  majr  refer  to  the  momements  of 
Peter  in  reference  to  Lydda,  Joppa,  CsMarea, 
and  Jemsalem  (ix.  38,  z.  23,  24,  xi.  2),  and 
also  those  of  Philip  in  reference  to  Sebaste  (?) 
in  Samaria,  Aaotos,  Gaza,  and  Cnsarea  (riii). 

*  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  mentioned 
before  (p.  78)  as  one  where  Dr.  Robinson  fol- 
lowed  d^  line  of  a  Roman  paTement  With 
the  Tory  fnll  description  in  his  third  Tolame, 
pp.  75-80,  the  map  in  the  first  Tolnme  should 
be  compared.  Mr.  E.  Smith  mentions  thia 
part  of  the  route  brieflj,  B,  8.  pp.  478, 479. 

•P.  78. 

*  "We  rode  hastily  to  Bireh  .  .  .  reached 
Bireh  in  2  h.  20  m.  ...  35  m.  tnm  Bireh, 
we  came  to  ruins.  Here  we  found  we  had 
mistaken  our  path.  ...  30  m.  from  hence  we 
took  the  following  bearings,  &e.  .  .  .  reached 
JnfhA  in  30  m."  B.  S.  479.  Compare  the 
time  in  Dr.  Robinson's  account 

'  P.  78. 

^  "  We  started  [from  Juftia]  hj  the  oldea 
road  to  Eefr  Saba.  ...  In  20  m.  reached  Bir 
Zeit.    In  ihis  distance,  we  found  erident  re- 


mains of  the  payement  of  a  Roman  road,  aA 
fording  satisfiictorj  proof  that  we  had  not 
mistaken  our  route."  B.  ^  480.  "  The  whole 
of  our  waj  down  the  mountain  waa  a  rerf 
practicable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  arerj  easjr 
descent  It  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  a 
road ;  and  we  had  not  descended  fer  from  the 
point  where  our  obsenrations  were  made,  be- 
fore we  came  again  upon  the  Roman  pave- 
ment This  we  continued  to  find  at  interrak 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  some 
places,  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  was 
nearly  perfect;  and  then,  again,  it  was  en- 
tirely broken  up,  or  a  turn  in  our  path  made 
us  lose  sight  of  it  Tet  we  traTcQed  hardly 
half  an  hour  at  any  time  without  finding  dis- 
tinct traces  <^  it  I  do  not  remember  obserr- 
ing  anywhere  before  so  extensire  remains  of 
a  Roman  road,"  p.  482.  "  A  few  minntea  be- 
yond the  Tillage  [Um  Sufah],  a  branch  of  the 
road  led  off  to  the  right,  where,  according  to 
our  guides,  it  frimishes  a  more  direct  route  to 
Eefr  Saba.  But  just  at  this  point  the  Roman 
road  was  fortunately  seen  following  the  pt^th 
on  the  left;  and  thus  informed  us  Tery  dis- 
tinctly that  this  was  the  direction  for  as  i* 
take,"  p.  488. 
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oppressor,  as  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
well-known  tramp  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  second  resting-place  might 
perhaps  be  found  at  Thamna/  a  city  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  Jewish 
wars,  and  possibly  the  ^^  Timnath  Heres,"  where  Joshua '  was  buried  ^^  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance."  And  then  they 
proceeded,  still  descending  over  a  rocky  and  thinly-cultivated  tract,'  till 
about  daybreak  they  came  to  the  ridge  of  the  last  hill,^  and  overlooked 
'^  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  coming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the  west.'' 
The  road  now  turned  northwards,*  across  the  rich  land  of  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  through  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,*  just  then  almost  ready 
for  the  harvest.  ^^  On  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  rising 
gradually  above  each  other,  and  bounding  the  plain  in  that  direction : 
on  the  left  lay  a  line  of  low  wooded  hills,  shutting  it  in  from  tlie 
sea."  Between  this  higher  and  lower  range,  but  on  the  level  ground,  in 
a  place  well  watered  and  richly  wooded,  was  the  town  of  Antipatris. 
Both  its  history  and  situation  are  described  to  us  by  Josephus.  The 
ancient  Oaphar-Saba,  from  which  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  had  dug 
a  trench  and  built  a  wall  to  Joppa,  to  protect  the  country  from  invi^ 


1  One  of  the  coUalenl  leralts  of  llr.  Eli 
Smith's  journejr  is  the  ideiitification  of  the 
site  of  this  dQr— not  the  Timnftth  of  Josh. 
XT.  10  —  Imt  a  place  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing  passages  of  Josephus,  AnL  sir.  II,  S; 
War,  in.  3,  5,  iy.  S,  1 :  also  1  Maoc.  ix.  60. 
The  rains  are  now  called  TSmeh. 

>  Josh.  six.  49, 50,  xxiT.  SO;  Jndg.  iL  $, 
9.  Mr.  E.  Smith  ohserred  some  remaikahle 
sepolchres  at  Tibneh. 

*  B.  S.  4S6,  487.  The  trafeller  was  stOl 
guided  bj  the  same  indications  of  the  ancient 
road.  "  Hastening  on  [from  Tihneh],  and  pass- 
ing oocasionaUy  portions  of  the  Roman  road,  we 
reached  in  40  m.  the  large  town  of  Abad.  •  .  . 
To  the  left  of  our  road  we  passed  several  se- 
pnlchral  excayations,  marking  this  as  an  an- 
cient place.  Oar  path  led  as  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  down  a  gentle  bat  yerj  rockjr 
descent,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  Wadj. 
Throogh  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  we  either  rode 
npon  or  bj  the  side  of  the  Roman  road.  At 
length  the  Wadj  became  broader,  and  with  its 
decllTities  was  chiefly  occupied  with  fields  of 
grain  and  other  coltiration.  .  .  .  After  clear- 
ing the  coltiyation  in  the  neighborhood,  we 
passed  over  a  hilly  tract,  with  little  caltivation, 
and  thinly  sprinkled  with  shrabbery.  ...  In 
oar  descent,  which  was  not  great,  we  thought 
we  could  discern  ftirther  traces  of  the  Roman 


road.    But  it  was  neariy  dark,  and  we  may 
poasiUy  hare  been  mistaken." 

*  At  this  point  is  the  Yillage  of  M^jdel 
Taba  in  the  province  of  Nablous.  ''  It  stands 
OQ  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the  valley  of  Belat  on 
the  south,  a  branch  Wady  running  into  it 
on  the  east,  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon 
ooming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the  west,"  p. 
4SS.  Hr.  E.  Smith  arrived  there  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  having  ridden  about  thirty  miles 
since  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  says  : 
*'  I  was  disi^pointed  in  not  procuring  so  many 
bearings  firom  M^del  Yaba  as  I  had  hoped. 
The  rising  sun  shooting  his  rays  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  prevented  our  seeing 
much  in  that  direction,"  p.  490. 

*  From  Mejdel  Yaba  Mr.  E.  Smith  did  not 
take  the  direct  route  to  Kefr  Saba,  "which 
would  have  led  northward,  probably  in  the 
direction  of  the  Roman  road,"  but  went  more 
to  the  west,  by  Ras-el-Ain,  and  across  the  river 
Ai^eh  near  its  source,  and  then  by  ^Ijulieh. 

*  *'  Its  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  black  loam, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  now  under 
cultivation,  presenting  a  scene  of  fertility  and 
rural  beauty  rarely  equalled.  Inmiense  fields 
of  wheat  and  barley,  waving  in  the  breeze, 
were  advancing  rapidly  to  maturity,"  p.  491. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  April,  almost  the 
exact  time  of  St  Paul's  journey. 
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siouy^  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father 
Antipater.'  It  is  described  in  one  passage  as  being  near  the  mountains ;' 
and  in  another,  as  in  the  richest  plain  of  his  dominions,  with  abundance 
both  of  water  and  wood/  In  the  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  Antipatris 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  Vespasian's  first  military  proceed- 
ings.^ It  afterwards  disappears  from  history  ;*  but  the  ancient  name  is 
still  familiarly  used  by  the  peasantry,  and  remains  with  the  physical 
features  of  the  neighborhood  to  identify  the  site.^ 

The  foot-soldiers  proceeded  no  farther  than  Antipatris,  bat  returned 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (xziii.  82).  They  were  no  longer  necessary  to 
secure  St.  Paul's  safety ;  for  no  plot  by  the  way  was  now  to  be  appre- 
hended; but  they  might  very  probably  be  required  in  the  fortre^  d 
Antonia.®  It  would  be  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that  the  remaning 
soldiers  with  their  weary  horses  entered  the  streets  of  Gfldsarea.  The 
centurion  who  remained  in  command  of  them  *  proceeded  at  ouce  to  the 
governor,  and  gave  up  his  prisoner ;  and  at  the  same  time  presented  the 
despatch,^*  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  conmiandant  of  the  garrison 
at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Felix ;  but  if  we 
may  yield  to  the  impression  naturally  left  by  what  we  know  of  his  sensual 
and  ferocious  character,"  we  can  imagine  the  countenance  with  wliich  be 
read  the  following  despatch."  ^^Clauditu  Ly9ia%  sends  greeting  to  the 
most  ExeeUen;t "  Fdix  the  governor.  2%ia  man  woe  apprehended  by  the 
Jew8y  and  on  the  point  of  being  killed  by  themy  when  I  eame  and  reeeued 
him  unth  my  military  guard  :  ^  for  I  learnt  that  he  wae  a  Roman  eitieen?* 
And  wishing  to  ascertain  the  charge  which  they  had  to  allege  against  him,  I 

1  Joseph.  AfU,  ziii.  15, 1 ;  War,  i.  4,  7.  otliera  retorned.  Poesiblj  be  i^tiie  same  officer 

^  Ant.xrl5,2;War,l2l,9.    *Wttr,l4,7.  who  is  mentioned  xxiT.  23.     ^^  Acts  xxiiL  33. 
«  Ant.  zTi.  5,  2 ;  War,  I  21,  9.  ^  gee  next  chapter.  ^  Acts  zziii.  26. 

*  Hearing  of  the  reyolt  of  Vindex  from  ^  "His  Exoellencj  the  QoTernor."  Thii 
Nero,  "  he  mored  his  forces  in  spring  ftx>m  is  iqpparentlj  an  official  title.  Tertnlitu  nsu 
CsMarea  towards  Antipatris." — War,  It.  S,  1.  the  same  stjle,  in  addressing  Felix,  xxit.  3, 

®  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  a  "  small  and  Paul  himself,  in  addressing  Festos,  xxri. 

town  half  ruined."     It  occurs  in  Jerusalem  25.    Hence  we  may  suppose  Theophilns  (who 

Itinerarj   between   Csssarea   and  Jerusalem ;  is  thus  addressed,  Luke  i  3)  to  have  been  s 

and  the  distances  are  given.  man  holding  official  rank. , 

7  The  existence  of  a  place  called  Eafar  ^^  In  A.  V.  (through  forgetfidness  of  the 

Saba  in  this  part  of  the  plain  was  known  to  definite  article)  this  is  nnfortnnatdj  tranflsted 

Prokescb,   and    its    identity  with  Antipatris  "  with  an  army." 

was  suggested  by  Ranmer,  Rob.  Bib.  Res,  ill  ^  This  statement  was  dexterously  insemL 

45-47.     This  identity  may  be  considered  now  by  Claudias  Lysias  to  save  himself  from  dis- 

as  proved  beyond  a  doubt    For  some  remarks  grace.  But  it  was  false ;  for  it  is  impossible  not 

on  minor  difficulties,  see  our  note  here  in  the  to  see  "  I  learnt "  intends  to  convey  the  im- 

larger  editions.  pression  that  Paul's  Roman  citizenship  was  ths 

*  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  came  back  cause  of  the  rescue,  whereas  this  fact  did  oot 
to  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem.  come  to  his  knowledge  till  afterwards.    Some 

*  One  centurion  would  remain  while  the  of  the  commentators  have  justly  observed  that 
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took  htm  dotvn^  to  their  Sanhedrin :  and  there  I  found  that  the  charge  had 
reference  to  certain  questions  of  their  law,  and  that  he  was  accused  of  no 
offence  worthy  of  death  or  imprisonment.  And  now^  having  received  infor- 
mation that  a  plot  is  about  to  be  formed  against  the  marCs  l\fe,  Isend^  him 
to  thee  forthvnthy  and  I  have  told  his  accusers  that  they  must  bring  their 
charge  before  thee}    Farewell.''^  * 

Felix  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  said,  ^^  To  what  province  does 
he  belong  ? ''  It  was  the  first  question  which  a  Roman  governor  would 
naturally  ask  in  such  a  case.  So  Pilate  had  formerly  paused,  when  he 
found  he  was  likely  to  trespass  on  ^^  Herod's  jurisdiction."  Besides  the 
delicacy  required  by  etiquette,  the  Boman  law  laid  down  strict  rules  for 
all  inter-provincial  communications.  In  the  present  case  there  could  be 
no  great  difficulty  for  the  moment.  A  Boman  citizen  with  certain  vague 
charges  brought  against  him- was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor,  who  was  bound  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  the 
cause  should  be  heard.  Having  therefore  ascertained  that  Paul  was  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Gicilia,*  Felix  simply  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 
*^  Herod's  pr»torium,"  and  said  to  Paul  himself,  ^'  I  will  hear  and  decide 
thy  cause*  when  thy  accusers  are  come.''  Here,  then,  we  leave  the  Apos- 
tle for  a  time.  A  relation  of  what  befell  him  at  Caesarea  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter,  to  which  an  account  of  the  political  state  of  Palestine, 
and  a  description  of  Herod's  city,  will  form  a  suitable  introduction. 


this  dexterous  falsehood  is  an  incidental  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 

1  "  Took  down**  Here  we  may  repeat  what 
has  been  said  above  concerning  the  topography 
of  Antonia  and  the  Temple. 

*  This  is  the  natural  English  transUtion. 
Our  letters  are  expressed  as  from  the  writer's 
point  of  view :  those  of  the  ancients  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  position  of  the  reader. 

'  "  Before  ihat^*  at  the  termination,  emphatic. 

*  "  Farewell."  The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  gen- 
I  of  this  word.  If  the  evidence  is  equally 


balanced,  we  should  decide  in  its  &Tor ;  for  it 
is  exactly  the  Latin  ''  Vale."  Such  despatches 
from  a  subordinate  to  a  commanding  officer 
would  naturally  be  in  Latin.    See  p.  2. 

*  The  word  here  is  kirapxta,  v.  34.  It  has 
already  been  observed  (pp.  130,  131)  that  this 
is  a  general  term  for  both  the  Emperor's  and 
the  Senate's  provinces,  just  as  iyefi6if  is  a 
general  term  for  the  government  of  either. 
For  the  province  of  Cilicia,  see  p.  814. 

^  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  t.  8ft. 
So  in  xxiv.  22. 


View  of  Onsarea. 
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GHAPTEB  XXn. 

BbloiyofJvdMireniaed.— Roman  Goremon. — Felix.— Tioopt  qvarfeBvad  in  FalMtiBe.-' 
Datcription  of  Omsim.— 8t  Pud  aocmed  ^but.-^Spmekbefbn  FaEur.  —  Oontinned  Im- 
pfisooment.— Aooefsion  of  Festns.  —  Appeal  to  tbe  Emperor. — Speech  b^bre  Agrippa, 

WE  have  pursued  a  long  and  varied  narrative  since  we  last  took  a 
general  view  of  the  political  history  of  JudsDa.  The  state  of  this 
part  of  the  Empire  in  the  year  44  was  briefly  summed  up  in  a  preTious 
chapter  (Ch.  lY.)*  It  was  then  remarked  that  this  year  and  the  year  60 
were  the  two  only  points  which  we  can  regard  as  fixed  in  the  annals  of 
the  earliest  Church,  and,  therefore,  the  two  best  chronological  pivots 
of  the  Apostolic  history.^  We  have  followed  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
through  a  space  of  fourteen  years  from  the  former  of  these  dates ;  and 
now  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  second.  Then  we  recounted  the 
miserable  end  of  Eling  Agrippa  L  Now  we  are  to  speak  of  Agrippa  IL, 
who,  like  his  father,  had  the  title  of  King,  though  his  kingdom  was  not 
identically  the  same.' 

The  life  of  the  second  Agrippa  ranges  over  the  last  period  of  national 
Jewish  history,  and  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  both  his 
life  and  that  of  his  sisters  Drusilla  and  Berenice  are  curiously  connected, 
by  manifold  links,  with  the  general  history  of  the  times.  This  Agrippa 
saw  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  lived  till  the  first  century  was 
closed  in  the  old  age  of  St.  John,  —  the  last  of  a  dynasty  eminent  for 
magnificence  and  intrigue.  Berenice  concluded  a  life  of  profligacy  bj  a 
criminal  connection  with  Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.*    Drusilla 

1  We  aBsnme  that  Festos  tocoeeded  Felix  Berenice  ia  lo  mixed  up  with  the  hialoiy  of 

in  the  jear  60.    In  rapport  of  this  opinion  we  the  times,  and  she  is  so  often  mentioned,  both 

most  refer  to  the  note  (C)  upon  the  Chrono-  bj  Josephns  and  bjr  Roman  writers,  that  it  is 

logical  Table,  Appendix  IIL  desirable  to  put  together  here  some  of  die 

^  Agrippa  n.  was  made  king  of  Chalds  principal  notices  of  her  life  and  diaraclBr. 

▲.D.  48 —he  received  a  further  accession  of  She  was  first  married  to  her  nnde,  Herod,  kmg 

territoiy  ▲.  D.  53,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  70,  of  Chalcis;  and  after  his  death  she  lifcd  wiA 

A.  D.  99.    He  was  intimate  with  Josephns,  and  her  brother,  Agrippa,  not  without  sui^ucioQ  of 

was  the  last  prince  of  the  Hcrodian  house.  the  most  criminal  intimacy.   (Joseph.  AmL  zz. 

*  Titus  seems  to  have  been  only  prerented  7,  3.)    Compare  Jurenal,  t{.  155. 
fipom  marrjing  this  beautiful  and  profligate         It  was  during  diis  period  of  her  lile  diat  she 

princess  by  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  Ro-  made  that  marriage  with  Polemo,  khig  of 

mans.    See  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  15.    The  name  of  Cilida,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  tibe  eailkr 
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became  the  wife  of  FeUz,  and  perished  with  the  child  of  that  union  in 
the  eruption  of  Yesuyius. 

We  have  said  that  the  kingdom  of  this  Agrippa  was  not  coincident 
with  that  of  his  father.  He  was  never,  in  fact,  Kwg  of  JudtBa.  The 
three  years  during  which  Agrippa  I.  reigned  at  Oosarea  were  only  an 
interpolation  in  the  long  series  of  Roman  procurators  who  ruled  Jud»a, 
in  subordination  to  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  44,  the  second 
Agrippa  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  he  was  detained  about  the  court 
of  Olaudiqs,  while  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  out  to  direct  the  provincial 
afiisurs  at  0»sarea.^  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Fadus  that  those 
religious  movements  took  place,  which  ended  (as  we  have  seen  above, 
p.  635)  in  placing  under  the  care  of  the  Jews  the  sacred  vestments  kept 
in  the  tower  of  Antouia,  and  which  gave  to  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  the 
management  of  the  Temple  and  its  treasury,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
high  priests.  And  in  other  respects  the  Jews  had  reason  to  remember 
his  administration  with  gratitude ;  for  he  put  down  the  banditti  which 
had  been  the  pest  of  the  country  under  Agrippa ;  and  the  slavish  com- 
pliment of  TertuUus  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  2,  8)  might  have  been 
addressed  to  him  with  truth, — that  ^^  by  him  the  Jews  emoyed  great 
quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  had  been  done  to  the  nation  by 
his  providence."  He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegade 
Alexandrian  Jew,  and  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Philo.'  In  relation 
to  the  life  of  this  official  in  Judsoa,  there  are  no  incidents  worth  record- 
ing :  at  a  later  period  we  see  him  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  command 
of  Boman  forces  under  Titus :  *  and  the  consequent  inscriptions  in  his 
honor  at  Rome  served  to  point  the  sarcasm  of  the  Boman  satirist.^  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Yentidius  Oumanus  to  succeed  him  as  governor  *  in 
the  year  48,  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  died,  and  Agrippa  H.  was  placed  on 
his  throne,  with  the  same  privileges  in  reference  to  the  Temple  and  its 
worship  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  uncle.  ^^  During  the  govern- 
ment of  Oumanus,  the  low  and  sullen  murmurs  which  announced  the 
approaching  eruption  of  the  dark  volcano,  now  gathering  its  strength  in 
Palestine,  became  more  distinct.    The  people  and  the  Boman  soldiery 

part  of  this  work.    (p.  88.)    Soon  she  left  on   the  occasion   allndad  to,  p.  €86.    (See 

Polemo,  and  returned  to  her  brother:  and  Joseph.  TTar,  iL  15, 16.) 

then  it  was  that  St.  Pan!  was  brought  before  ^  Joseph.  Aid.  xiz.  9,  zz.  5, 1.     Watt  iL 

them  at  CsBsarea.    After  this  time,  she  became  11,6. 

a  partisan  of  Vespasian.     Tac.  Hist,  iL  81.  <  Joseph.  Asd,  zz.  5, 8. 

Her  connection  with  Vespasian's  son  is  men-  *  TTor,  r.  1, 6.    Compare  iL  18, 7 ;  and  b. 

tioned  bj  Suetonius  and  l^  Tacitus,  as  well  as  10,  6. 

bj  Dio  Cassius.    The  one  redeeming  passage  *  Jnr.  L  189. 

in  her  lift  is  the  patriotic  feeling  she  displayed  *  And.  zz.  5,  8.     War,  iL  18, 1. 
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began  to  display  mutual  animosity."  ^  One  indicatiou  of  this  animosity 
has  been  alluded  to  before,'  —  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  in  the  Temple  which 
resulted  from  the  wanton  insolence  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  Ajitonia  at 
the  time  of  a  festival.  Another  was  the  excitement  which  euHied  after 
the  burning  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Roman  troops  at  Beth-Horou,  on  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  G»sarea.  An  attack  made  by  the  Samari- 
tans on  some  Jews  who  were  proceeding  through  their  country  to  a 
festival  led  to  wider  results.'  Appeal  was  made  to  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria ;  and  Cumanus  was  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to 
the  Emperor.  In  the  end  he  was  deposed,  and  Felix,  the  brother  of 
Pallas  the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Claudius,  was  (partly  by  the  in&nr 
ence  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest)  appointed  to  succeed  him.^ 

The  mention  of  this  governor,  who  was  brought  into  such  intimate 
relations  with  St.  Paul,  demands  that  we  should  enter  now  more  closely 
into  details.  The  origin  of  Felix  and  the  mode  of  his  elevation  would 
prepare  us  to  expect  in  him  such  a  character  as  that  which  is  condensed 
into  a  few  words  by  Tacitus,*  —  that,  "  in  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  he  exercised  the  power  of  a  king  with  the  temper  of  a  • 
slave."  The  Jews  had,  indeed,  to  thank  him  for  some  good  services  to 
their  nation.  He  cleared  various  parts  of  the  country  from  robbers;' 
and  he  pursued  and  drove  away  that  Egyptian  fanatic,^  with  whom 
Claudius  Lysias  too  hastily  identified  St.  Paul.®  But  the  same  historian 
from  whom  we  derive  this  information  gives  us  a  terrible  illustration  of 
his  cruelty  in  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Jonathan,  to  whom  Felix  was 
partly  indebted  for  his  own  elevation.  The  high  priest  had  presumed  to 
expostulate  with  the  governor  on  some  of  his  practices,  and  assassins 
were  forthwith  employed  to  murder  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple.* 
And  as  this  crime  illustrates  one  part  of  the  sentence,  in  which  Tacitus 
describes  his  character,  so  we  may  see  the  other  parts  of  it  justified  and 
elucidated  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke ;  —  that  which  speaks  of  him  as  a 
voluptuary,  by  his  union  with  Drusilla,  whom  he  had  enticed  &om  her 
husband  by  aid  of  a  magician,  who  is  not  unreasonably  identified  by  some 
with  Simon  Magus,^*  —  and  that  which  speaks  of  his  servile  meanness, 

1  Milman't  Hist,  of  the  Jewt,  U.  208.  Felix,  it  has  been  snppoaed  that  he  was  aaaa> 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  685.    For  mitted  bj  Antonia,  die  mother  of  daadhis. 
Beth-Horon,  see  p.  647,  n.  7.  *  Hist,  r.  9.    See  AtU.  xiL  64. 

»  Ant,  XX.  6.     War,  U.  12.  •  War,  ii.  18,  2. 

«  Josephns  and  Tadtas  differ  as  to  the  dr-  ^  Ant.  xx.  8, 6.     War,  Ii.  18,  6. 

camstances  of  his  first  coming  into  the  East.  *  See  the  preceding  chapter. 

According  to  one  account,  he  was  joint-pro-  *  Ant,  xx.  S,  6.    His  treachery  to  Vmmt 

curator  for  a  time  with  Cnmanns,  the  latter  the  arch-robber,  mentioned  hy  Joaepfans  in  lk« 

holding  Galilee,  the  former  Samaria.    From  same  section,  shoold  not  be  vaaotieei 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  called  Antonins  ^  See  p.  74,  n.  S. 
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bj  his  trembling  without  repentance  at  the  preaching  of  Paul,  and  by 
his  detention  of  him  in  prison  from  the  hope  of  a  bribe.  When  he 
finally  left  the  Apostle  in  bonds  at  Csesarea,  this  also  (as  we  shall  see) 
was  done  from  a  mean  desire  to  conciliate  those  who  were  about  to 
accuse  him  at  Rome  of  mal-administration  of  the  province.  The  final 
breach  between  him  and  the  provincials  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
quarrel  at  Gffisarea  between  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  population,  which 
grew  so  serious,  that  the  troops  were  called  out  into  the  streets,  and  both 
slaughter  and  plunder  was  the  result. 

The  mention  of  this  circumstance  leads  us  to  give  some  account  of 
the  troops  quartered  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  general  distribution  of  the 
Roman  army,  without  some  notion  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Empire  and  the  Provinces..  Moreover,  St.  Paul  is 
brought,  about  this  part  of  his  life,  into  such  close  relations  with  different 
parts  of  that  military  service,  from  which  he  draws  some  of  his  most 
forcible  imagery,^  that  our  narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
account  both  of  the  Pnetorian  guards  and  the  legionary  soldiers.  The 
latter  force  may  be  fitly  described  in  connection  with  CiBsarea,  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the  former  also, 
though  its  natural  association  is  with  the  city  of  Rome. 

That  division  between  the  armed  and  unarmed  provinces,  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  before  (pp.  129-181),^  will  serve  to  direct  us  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Roman  legions  were  distributed.  They  were 
chiefly  posted  in  the  outer  provinces  or  along  the  frontier,  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean  being  completely  subdued  under  the 
sway  of  Rome.  The  military  force  required  in  Oaul  and  Spain  was  much 
smaller  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  Augustus.  Even  in  Africa 
the  frontier  was  easily  maintained  ;  for  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  engaged  there  m  that  interminable  war  witli  native  tribes  which 
occupies  the  French  in  Algeria.  The  greatest  accumulation  of  legions 
was  on  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  —  along  the 
courses  of  the  three  frontier  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates;*  and,  finally,  three  legions  were  stationed  in  Britain,  and 
three  in  Jud»a.  We  know  the  very  names  of  these  legions.  Just  as  we 
find  memorials  of  the  second,  the  ninth,  and  the  twentieth  in  connection 

1  See  especialljrEph.  t{.  10-18;  also  I  Cor.  *  In  the  time  of  Angustos  we  find  foor 

zIt.  8 ;  1  Thesa.  t.  S  ;  and  S  Tim.  ii.  S,  4.  legions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates, 

'  We  may  add  here,  that  the  division  of  eight  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  six  along  the 

the  proTinces  nnder  the  Emperors  arose  ont  of  Danube  (two  in  Moesia,  two  in  Pannonia,  and 

an  earlier  dirision  nnder  the  Bepabllc,  when  a  two  in  Dalmada).    In  that  of  Hadrian,  the 

Proconsul  with  a  large  militaiy  force  was  sent  force  on  each  of  these  liyers  was  considerablj 

to  some  proTinces,  and  a  Propr»tor  with  a  greater, 
smaller  force  to  others. 
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^       with  Ohester^  or  York,  so  by  the  aid  of  historians  or  historic  monumentB 

/         we  can  trace  the  presence  of  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  in 

y  C^sarea,  Ptolemais,  or  Jerusalem.'     And  here  two  principles  must  be 

/  borne  in  mind  which  regulated  the  stations  of  the  legions.    They  did  not 

^  move  from  province  to  province,  as  our  troops  are  taken  in  succession 

from  one  colony  to  another ;  but  they  remained  on  one  station  for  a  vast 

number  of  years.    And  they  were  recruited,  for  the  most  part,  fipom  the 

provinces  where  they  were  posted :  for  the  time  had  long  passed  away 

when  every  legionary  soldier  was  an  Italian  and  a  freebom  Roman 

citizen.*    Thus  Josephus  tells  us  repeatedly  that  the  troops  quartered  in 

his  native  country  were  re-enforced  from  thence ;  ^  not  indeed  from  the 

Jews, — for  they  were  exempt  from  the  duty  of  serving,*  —  but  from  the 

Greek  and  Syrian  population. 

But  what  were  these  legions  ?  We  must  beware  of  comparing  them 
too  exactly  with  our  own  regiments  of  a  few  hundred  men ;  for  they 
ought  rather  to  be  called  brigades,  each  consisting  of  more  than  6,000 
infantry,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  attached.  Here  we  see  the  explana- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  force  sent  down  by  Claudius  Lysias  to  Antipatris.' 
Within  the  fortress  of  Antonia  were  stables  for  the  horses  of  the  troopers, 
as  well  as  quarters  for  a  cohort  of  infantry.  But,  moreover,  every  legion 
had  attached  to  it  a  body  of  auxiliaries  levied  in  the  province,  of  almost 
equal  number ;  and  here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  true  account  of  the  200 
'^  spearmen,"  who  formed  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  escort,  with  the  200  legion- 
ary soldiers.  Thus  we  can  form  to  ourselves  some  notion  of  those  troops 
(amounting,  perhaps,  to  85,000  men),  the  presence  of  which  was  so 
fSuniliar  a  thing  in  Jud®a,  that  the  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  most 

1  Antiquarians  acquainted  with  the  monn-  b^gan  with  Marias.  The  ahuda  of  Cmnr  was 
meats  of  Chester  are  familiar  with  the  letters  formed  of  strangers:  bat  these  troops  after- 
Lao,  xz.  T.  y.  (Valens  Victrix).  wards  reoeiTed  the  Roman  ddaenship.  With  the 

^  In  the  History  of  Tadtos  (t.  1)  these  three  distinction  between  the  Prsuorian  and  legionary 
legions  are  expressly  mentioned.  Compare  i.  soldiers,  all  necessary  connection  between  do- 
le, ii.  4.  The  same  legions  are  mentioned  by  lenship  and  military  service  ceased  to  exist. 
Josephns.  See,  fbr  instance,  War,  y.  1,  6,  t.  In  strict  conformity  with  this  state  of  things 
S,d.  We  haye  also  notices  of  them  on  Syrian  we  find  that  Ciandios  Lysias  was  a  dtlaen  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  purchase,  not  because  he  was  a  military  oflficer. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  passages  just  *  Ant.  xiy.  15, 10.     War,  i.  17, 1. 

adduced  fix>m  Josephus  and  Tadtus  refer  to  *  Jos.  ^n^  xiy.  10,  11-19. 

the  time  when  the  Jewish  war  was  breaking  *  What  is  written  here  and  in  the  preceding 

out.    Judsea  may  haye  been  garrisoned,  not  by  chapter  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 

legions,  but  by  detached  cohorts,  during  the  cohort  under  the  command  of  Claudins  Lysias 

rule  of  Felix  and  Festus.  was  a  legumary  cohort    But  it  is  by  no  means 

>  At  first  under  the  Republic  all  Roman  certain  that  it  was  not  an  ind/^tmimi  cohort, 

soldiers  were  Roman  citizens.  "Butin  propor-  like  those  called  **  Augustan"  and  ''Italie." 

tion  as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of  It  appears  that  sach  cohorts  really  <wi  fined 


conquest,  war  was  gradually  improved  into  an      1,000  men  eadi. 
art  and  degraded  into  a  trade."    The  change 
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solemn  passages  of  the  Erangelic  and  Apostolic  history,'  while  a  Jewish 
historian  gives  us  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  their  discipline  and  exer- 
cises.' 

But  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  their  cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  were  not 
the  only  military  force  in  the  Empire,  and,  as  it  seems,  not  the  only  one 
iu  Judoa  itself.  The  great  body  of  troops  at  Rome  (as  we  shall  see 
when  we  have  followed  St.  Paul  to  the  metropolis)  were  the  Pr»torian 
Guards,  amounting  at  this  period  to  10,000  men.*  These  favored  forces 
were  entirely  recruited  from  Italy  ;  their  pay  was  higher,  and  their  time 
of  service  shorter ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  th^y  were  not  called  out  on 
foreign  service.^  Yet  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion  which  regards 
the  Augtutan  Cohort  of  Acts  xxvii.  1  as  a  part  of  this  Imperial  Guard.' 
Possibly  it  was  identical*  with  the  Italie  Cohort  of  Acts  x.  1.  It  might 
weU  be  that  the  same  corps  might  be  called  ^^  Italic,''  because  its  men 
were  exclusively  Italians ;  and  '^  Augustan,"  because  they  were  properly 
part  of  the  Emperor's  guard,  though  some  of  them  might  occasionally  be 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  provincial  governor.  And  we  observe  ^at, 
while  Cornelius  (x.  1)  and  Julius  (xxvii.  1)  are  both  Boman  names,  it 
is  at  Osdsarea  that  each  of  these  cohorts  is  said  to  have  been  stationed. 
As  regards  the  Augustan  cohort,  if  the  view  above  given  is  correct,  one 
result  of  it  is  singularly  interesting ;  for  it  seems  that  Julius  the  centu- 
rion, who  conducted  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Bome,  can  be  identified  with  a 

1  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  tome  of  toriani ,  and  acoompanied  Neio   to   Greece, 

the  aoldiert  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  belonged  The  date  of  their  enrolment  conititntee  a  di£l- 

to  Herod's  military  force :  bat  since  his  troops  cnlty.    Bat  might  not  the  cohort  in  qaestion 

were  disciplined  on  the  Boman  model,  we  need  be  some  other  detachment  of  the  Pnetoriaa 

bardljr  make  this  distinction.  Guards  f 

*  War,  iiL  5.  It   appears   finom  Joseph.  War,  iiL  4,  2, 

*  Under  Aagastos  there  were  nine  cohorts,  that  fire  cohorts  (independently  of  the  le- 
Under  Tiberias  they  were  raised  to  ten.  The  gions)  were  regnlariy  stationed  at  CsMarea,  and 
nnmber  was  not  increased  again  till  after  St  the  Aogastan  cohort  may  Tery  well  hare  been 
Panrs  time.  one  of  them.    Bat  we  are  not  by  any  means 

*  Sach  a  general  rale  woald  hare  ezoep-  limited  to  those.  Dean  Alford  remarks,  ?ei7 
tions,  —  as  in  the  case  of  oar  own  Gaards  at  justly,  that  we  mast  not  assame,  as  too  many 
Waterloo  and  Sebastopol.  conmientators  hare  done,  that  this  cohort  was 

*  This  is  a  qaestion  of  some  difflcalty.  re$kknt  at  CMarea. 

Two  opinions  held  by  yarions  commentators  *  See  p.  36,  n.  4,  also  p.  lOS,  n.  3,  (in  the 

may,  we  think,  readily  be  dismissed.    1.  This  acoonnt  of  Cornelias,)  where  it  is  shown  that 

oohion  Augusta  was  not  a  part  of  any  legio  Au-  this  corps  cannot  hare  been  a  cohort  of  Nero's 

gusto,    2.  It  was  not  identical  with  the  iSs&oftem  Legio  prima  ItaUca,     One  objection  to  the 

(so  named  fh>m  Sebaste  in  Samaria)  men-  Tiew  of  Meyer,  who  identifies  the  two,  is  that 

tioned  by  Josephns :  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  Jndsea   was   not   nnder  procarators   at   the 

was  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  secondly,  we  should  time  of  the  couYersion  of  Cornelius.     But 

expect  a  different  term  to  be  used.  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  early  dates 

Wieseler  thinks  this  cohort  was  a  special  in  the  Acts.    If  the  "Augustan  cohort''  is 

oorps  enrolled  by  Nero  under  the  name  of  identical  with  theili^iutaiis  of  Nero,  it  is  deai 

Augtutam,    They  were  the^fi^  of  the  Pr»-  that  the  "Italic  cohort "i^not  the  s^hm^^qI^ 
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//        high  degree  of  probabUity  with  Julius  Priscus,  who  was  afterwards  pre- 
fect of  the  Pr»torian  Guards  under  the  Emperor  Vitellius.* 

This  brief  notice  may  suffice,  concerning  the  troops  quartered  in  Pales- 
tine, and  especially  at  C»sarea.  The  city  itself  remains  to  be  described. 
Little  now  survives  on  the  spot  to  aid  us  in  the  restoration  of  this  hand- 
some metropolis.  On  the  wide  area  once  occupied  by  its  busy  populatiou 
there  is  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous  washing  of  the  sea ; 
and  no  sign  of  human  Ufe,  save  the  occasional  encampment  of  Bedouin 
Arabs,  or  the  accident  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  anchoring  off  the  shore. 
The  best  of  the  ruins  are  ingulfed  by  the  sand,  or  concealed  by  the  en- 
croaching sea.  The  nearest  road  passes  at  some  distance,  so  that  com 
paratively  few  travellers  have  visited  Oosarea.'  Its  glory  was  short-lived. 
Its  decay  has  been  complete,  as  its  rise  was  arbitrary  and  sudden.  Strabo, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  describes  at  this  part  of  the  inhospitable  coast  of 
Palestine  nothing  but  a  landing-place,  with  a  castle  called  Strato's  Tower. 
Less  than  eighty  years  afterwards  we  read  in  Tacitus  and  Pliny  of  a  citj 
here,  which  was  in  possession  of  honorable  privileges,  which  was  the 
<^  Head  of  Judaea,"  as  Antioch  was  of  Syria.  Josephus  explains  to  us 
the  change  which  took  place  in  so  short  an  interval,  by  describing  the 
work  which  Herod  the  Great  began  and  completed  in  twelve  years.' 
Before  building  Antipatris  in  honor  of  his  father  (see  p.  650),  he  built  on 
the  shore  between  Dora  and  Joppa,  where  Strato's  castle  stood,  near  tlie 
boundary  of  Gralilee  and  Samaria,  a  city  of  sumptuous  palaces  in  honor 
of  Augustus  0»sar.  The  city  ^as  provided  with  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  magnificence,^  amusement,*  and  health.*  But  its  great  boast 
was  its  harbor,  which  provided  for  the  ships  which  visited  that  dangerous 
coast  a  safe  basin,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Pirssus.^  Vast  stones  were  sunk 
in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,*  and  thus  a  stupendous  break- 
water *  was  formed,  curving  round  so  as  to  afford  complete  protection  from 

1  Theaigume&tlfgifaiiiiftiUbjrVirietetor.      (p.  119).    Some  Mmm  of  it  ai«  taid  to  i«- 
*  Thus  Dr.  Bobinaon  waf  prerented  firom 


Tiflidng  or  detcribing  wbatreoudDt.    The  fall-  *  The  amngement  of  the  aewen  ia  partie- 

est  account  is  perhaps  that  in  Buckingham's  nlari j  mentioned  bj  Josephns.    The  remaxns 

Ttawh  (L  197-215).    See  alao  Irbj  and  Man-  of  the  aqoedncts  are  still  yisible. 

gles,  and  Lamardne.    There  is  an  excellent  ^  This   is   the  comparison   of  Joeephot, 

descripdon  of  the  place,  with  iUostrations,  at  Aniiq,    In  the  "  Wax  "  he  sajs  it  was  greater 

the  end  of  the  first  Tolome  of  Dr.  Traill's  than  the  Pir«as. 

J(mphu$.    We  may  refer  now  to  the  riews  in  ^  Mostof  the  stones  wer»  50  ieet  long,  18 

Van  de  Velde's  Pay$d'I$rail.  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  deep.    Josephns,  bow- 

■  Antiq.  XT.  9,  6.     War,  L  21,  5-S.  ever,  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself  ia 

^  The  buildings  were  of  white  stone.  his  statement  of  the  dimensions. 

'  It  contained  both  a  theatre  and  an  amphi-  *  This  breakwater  has  bera  compared  to 

theatre.    The  former  possesses  great  interest  for  that  of  Plymouth :  but  it  was  more  like  that 

OS,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  whole  harbor  may  moii 
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the  south-westerly  winds,^  and  open,  only  on  the  north.  Such  is  an  im« 
perfect  description  of  that  city,  which  in  its  rise  and  greatest  eminence  is 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  events  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  has,  indeed,  some  connection  with  later 
history,  Vespasian  was  here  declared  emperor,  and  he  conferred  on  it  the 
title  of  a  colony,  with  the  additional  honor  of  being  called  by  his  own 
name.  Here  Eusebius  ^  and  Procopius  were  bom,  and  thus  it  is  linked 
with  the  recollections  of  Gonstantine  and  Justinian.  After  this  time  its 
annals  are  obscured,  though  the  character  of  its  remains — which  have 
been  aptly  termed  "  ruins  of  ruins  "  —  show  that  it  must  have  long  been 
a  city  of  note  under  the  successive  occupants  of  Palestine.*  Its  chief 
association,  however,  must  always  be  with  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Its  two  great  features  were  its  close  connection  with  Rome  ajid  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  large  admixture  of  Heathen  strangers  in  its  population. 
Not  only  do  we  see  here  the  residence  of  Roman  procurators,^  the  quar- 
ters of  imperial  troops,*  and  the  port  by  which  Jud»a  was  entered  from 
the  west,  but  a  Roman  impress  was  ostentatiously  given  to  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  Gosarea.  The  conspicuous  object  to  those  who  approached 
from  the  sea  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  G»sar  an  J  to  Rome :  *  the  harbor 
was  called  the  "  Augustan  harbor : "  ^  the  city  itself  was  "  Augustan 
Gosarea."  *  And,  finally,  the  foreign  influence  here  was  so  great,  that 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  read  in  the  Synagogues.* 
There  was  a  standing  quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  as  to 

fiUj  be  compared  to  the  harbon  of  leftige  a  qoany,  foniishiiig  ihafts  and  readjMfrroaght 

now  (1S5S)  in  conttraction  al  Hbljhead  and  blocks,  &e.,  for  pnblio  buildings  at  Acre  and 

Portland.  elsewhere. 

1  Josephns  partioolarlj  sajs  that  the  places  *  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  "  pne- 

oa  this  part  of  the  coast  were ''  bad  for  anchor-  torinm  "  or  "  palace  "  of  Herod  (Acts  xxiii. 

age  on  account  of  the  sweQ  towards  (L  e.  85)  was  a  different  bonding  iW>m  the  official 

from)  the  8.  W."  —  a  passage  which  deseirea  residence  of  Felix  and  Festns.    This  seems  to 

carefol  attention,  as  illostrating  Acts  xzrii.  be  implied  in  xxIt.  24  and  zxr.  SS.    We  shall 

12.  hare  occasion  again   to   refer  to   the  word 

*  He  was  the  first  biblical  geographer  (as  npatr^puv,  Ch.  XXVL 

Forbiger  remarks  In  his  account  of  C«sarea),  *  See  abore  on  the  Augustan  cohort 

and  to  him  we  owe  the  Onomattieon,  translated  *  This  temple  has  been  alluded  to  before, 

hj  Jerome.    This  place  was  also  one  of  the  p.  107.    Josephns  sajs  that  in  the  temple  were 

scenes  of  Origen's  theological  labors.  two  statues,  one  of  Rome  and  one  of  C«sar. 

*  See  the  Appendix  of  Dr.  Traiirs  Joss-  Ant.  In  War,  he  says  that  the  statues  were 
phus,  Tol.  I.  xlix-M,  where  a  very  copious  colossal,  that  of  Ciesar  equal  in  sise  to  the 
account  is  giren  of  the  existing  state  of  C«sa-  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  that  of  Rome  to  the 
rea.    I-^s  ruins  are  described  as  "  remains  from  AigiTC  Juno. 

which  obtrude  the  costly  materials  of  a  sucoea-  ^  We  find  this  term  on  coins  of  Agrippa  L 

«ion  of  structnrps,  and  which  furnish  a  sort      One  of  them  is  given  in  our  laiger  editions, 
of  condensed  commentary  upon  that  series  of  *  So  it  is  called  by  Josephus.    Ant.  xr.  1, 

historical   eridence   which   we    derive    fhmi      51. 

books."    Of  late  years  they  hare  been  used  as  *  Lightfoot  on  Acts  vi.  1.    See  p.  84,  n.^ 
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whether  it  was  a  Oreek  city  or  a  Jewish  city.  The  Jews  appealed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  built  by  a  Jewish  prince.  The  Oreeks  pointed  to  the 
temples  and  statues.^  This  quarrel  was  never  appeased  till  the  great  war 
broke  out,  the  first  act  of  which  was  the  slaughter  of  20,000  Jews  in  the 
streets  of  Oaosarea.' 

Such  was  the  city  in  which  St.  Paul  was  kept  in  detention  among  the 
Boman  soldiers,  till  the  time  should  come  for  his  trial  before  that  un- 
scrupulous governor,  whose  character  has  been  above  described.  His 
accusers  were  not  long  in  arriving.  The  law  required  that  causes  should 
be  heard  speedily ;  and  the  Apostle's  enemies  at  Jerusalem  were  not 
wanting  in  zeal.  Thus,  ^^  after  five  days," '  the  high  priest  Ananias  aod 
certain  members  of  the  Sanhedrin^  appeared,  with  one  of  those  advo- 
cates who  practised  in  the  law  courts  of  the  provinces,  where  the  forms 
of  Boman  law  were  imperfectly  known,  and  the  Latin  language  impe^ 
fectly  understood.*  The  man  whose  professional  services  were  engsigdi 
on  this  occasion  was  called  Tertullus.  The  name  is  Boman,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and  spoke  on  this  occasion  in 
Latin.*  The  criminal  information  was  formally  laid  before  the  govern- 
or.'' The  prisoner  was  summoned,*  and  Tertullus  brought  forward  the 
charges  against  him  in  a  set  speech,  which  we  need  not  quote  at  length 
He  began  by  loading  Felix  with  unmerited  praises,'  and  then  proceeded 
to  allege  three  distinct  heads  of  accusation  against  St.  Paul, — charging 
him,  first  with  causing  factious  disturbances  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Empire  ^*  (which  was  an  offence  against  the  Boman  Grovemment) 
and  amounted  to  MoffesUu  or  treason  against  the  Emperor),  —  secondly 
with  being  a  ringleader  of  ^^  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes '' "  (which  involvt^ 

^  Ant  XX.  8,  7.     War,  ii.  18,  7.  the  law  courts  in  erery  part  of  the  Empire 

*  War,  ii.  18, 1.    See  p.  665.  See  p.  8. 

*  It  is  most  natural  to  reckon  theie  fiye  *  See  again  p.  2,  for  remaite  on  TWtaUof 
daj8  from  the  time  of  St.  Paol't  departore  and  the  pecoliaily  Latin  ^lwnw;twr  of  the 
fit>m  Jerusalem.  speech  here  given. 

«  "TTith  the  Elders;"  bj  which  we  are  to  f  "  Thej  laid  faiibrmation  before  the  gof«^ 

mnderstand  representatiTes  or  deputies  from  nor  against  Paol,"  xxir.  1.    Seexxr.  S. 
the  Sanhedrin.  »  "  When  he  was  sommoned/'  r.  2.    Ths 

*  The  accuser  and  the  acensed  conld  plead  presence  of  the  accused  was  required  bj  d« 
in  person,  as  St  Paul  did  here :  but  ocfoooerfi  Roman  law. 

{fi^Topec)  were  often  employed.    It  was  a  com*  *  8ee  aboTe.    It  is  worth  while  to  notice 

mon  practice  for  young  Roman  lawyers  to  go  here  one  phrase  which  is  exactly  Uie  Latm  t»i 

with  consuls  and  pnetors  to  the  prorinces,  and  providenUA,    It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  m- 

to  "  qualify  themselves  by  this  provincial  prao-  scription :  pbotib.  auo.  on  the  omn  of  Coui- 

tice  for  the  sharper  struggles  of  the  forum  at  modus  in  the  dtlepage  of  this  edition, 

home."    We  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  ^®  A  mover  of  §editkm  among  all  Ae  Jem 

Cnlius,  who  spent  his  youth  in  this  way  in  ikroughout  the  world* 

AiHca.    Cic.  pro  Ccel,  80.    It  must  be  remem-  ^  A  ringleader  of  cAe  eodt  of  ike  Namreem 

Oered  that  Latin  was  the  proper  language  of  On  the  word  for  sect,  see  below,  aote»  on  v.  14 
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heresy  against  the  law  of  Moses),  —  and  thirdly  with  an  attempt  to 
profane  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem^  (an  offence  not  only  against  the 
Jewish,  but  also  against  the  Roman  Law,  which  protected  the  Jews  in 
the  exercise  of  their  worship).  He  concluded  by  asserting  (with  serious 
deviations  from  the  truth)  that  Lysias,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
liad  forcibly  taken  the  prisoner  away,  when  the  Jews  were  about  to 
judge  him  by  their  own  ecclesiastical  law,  and  had  thus  improperly 
brought  the  matter  before  Felix.'  The  drift  of  this  representation  was 
evidently  to  persuade  Felix  to  give  up  St.  Paul  to  the  Jewish  courts,  in 
which  case  his  assassination  would  have  been  easily  accomplished.'  And 
the  Jews  who  were  present  gave  a  vehement  assent  to  the  statements  of 
TertuUus,  making  no  secret  of  their  animosity  against  St.  Paul,  and 
assorting  that  these  things  were  indeed  so. 

The  governor  now  made  a  gesture^  to  the  prisoner  to  signify  that  he 
might  make  his  defence.  The  Jews  were  silent ;  and  the  Apostle,  after 
briefly  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  before 
one  so  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs,  refuted  Tertullus  step  by 
step.  He  said  that  on  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  (and 
he  added  that  it  was  only  ^*  twelve  days  "  since  he  had  left  Cssarea  for 
that  purpose),'  he  had  caused  no  disturbance  in  any  part  of  Jerusalem, 
—  that,  as  to  heresy,  he  had  never  swerved  from  his  belief  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and  that,  in  conformity  with  that  belief,  he  held  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  sought  to  live  conscientiously  before  the 
Gk>d  of  his  fathers,' —  and  as  to  the  Temple,  so  far  from  profaning  it,  he 
had  been  found  in  it  deliberately  observing  the  very  strictest  ceremonies. 
The  Jews  of  ^^  Asia,''  he  added,  who  had  been  his  first  accusers,  ought  to 

The  Aniboiised  Venion  nnfortonatelj  renden  *  In  reckoning  these  twelre  cUijs  (t.  1 1 )  it 

the  same  Greek  word,  in  one  case  by  "  sect,''  would  be  possible  to  begin  with  the  urriya] 

in  the  other "  heresj/'  and  thus  conceals  the  in  Jerusalem  instead  of  the  departure  for 
link  of  connection.    As  regards  "  Naiarene,''  •    Cttsarea, — or  we  might  exclude  the  days  after 

this  is  the  on! j  place  where  it  occurs  in  thii  the  return  to  CAsarea.    Wieseler's  arrange- 

sense.    In  the  mouth  of  Tertullus  it  was  a  ment  of  the  time  is  as  follows.    1st  day :  De> 

term  of  reproach,  as ''  Christian  "  below  (zxri.  parture  from  Cssarea.    2d :  ArriTal  at  Jem- 

28)  in  that  of  Agrippa.  salem.     dd :   Meeting  of    the  Elders.     4th 

1  Who  haih  alio  gom  abotU  to  pro/mo  tko  (PentaxMf ) :  Arrest  in  the  Temple.    5th :  Trl> 

Temple.  al  before  the  Sanhedrin.    6th  (at  night) :  I>e- 

*  We  hare  before  dbsenred  that  the  Sanhe-  parture  to  CMarea.  7th:  ArriTal.  12th  (fiye 
drin  was  still  allowed  to  exercise  criminal  days  after):  Ananias learet  Jerusalem.  18th: 
jurisdiction  orer  ecclesiastical  dfonders.  Ananias  reaches  Casarea.    Trial  before  Felix. 

*  Compare  the  two  attempts,  xxiiL  15  and  *  It  has  been  well  obsarred  that  the  classi- 
xxT.  3.  cal  phrase  "our  hereditary  God  "  (t.  U)  was 

*  y.  10.  It  is  some  help  towards  our  real-  Judiciously  employed  before  Felix.  "  The 
izing  the  scene  in  our  imagination,  if  we  le-  Apostle  asserts  that,  according  to  the  Roman 
ni«*!aber  that  Felix  was  seated  on  the  tribunal  law  which  allowed  all  men  to  worship  the  gods 
(Pvf^)  like  Gallio  (xviii.  12)  and  Festus  (xxr.  of  their  own  nation,  he  is  not  open  to  any     j 

6 ).  charge  of  irreligion."    Humphjgsd  byKjKJ kjQ IC 
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have  been  present  as  witnesses  now.    Those  who  were  present  knew  full 

well  that  no  other  charge  was  brought  home  to  him  before  the  Saiihe- 

drin,  exoept  what  related  to  the  belief  that  he  held  in  common  with  the 

Pharisees.    But,  without  further  introduction,  we  quote  St.  Luke's  sum* 

^^j^  mary  of  his  own  words :  — 

Ddy. 
10      Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  thou  hast  been  judge  over  this  nation  He  d«iiMtht 


for  man/  years,  I  defend  myself  in  the  matters  brought  against 

11  mo  with  greater  confidence.    For^  it  is  in  thy  power  to  learn  that  onlj 

12  twelve  days  have  passed  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And 
neither  in  the  temple,  nor  in  the  sjmagogues,  nor  in  the  streets,  did  thej 
find  me  disputing  with  any  man,  or  causing  any  disorderly  concourse'  of 

18  people ;  nor  can  they  prove  against  me  the  things  whereof  they  now 
accuse  me. 

14      But  this  I  acknowledge  to  thee,  that  I  follow  the  opinion,'  Htoo^ff- 
which  they  call  a  sect,*  and  thus  worship  the  (Jod  of  my  •■*• 
fathers.    And  I  believe  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  Law  and  m 

16  the  Prophets;  and  I  hold  a  hope  towards  Gk>d,  which  my  accusers  them- 
selves *  entertain,  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 

16  the  just  and  of  the  unjust.  Wherefore  *  I  myself  also  ^  strive  earnestly 
to  keep  a  conscience  always  void  of  offence'  towards  Qod  and  man. 

17  Now  after  several'  years  I  oame^  hither,  to  bring  alms^^  to  my  nation, 

I  Thecoimeetkmof  Uiifwithtliepnoediiig  the  saoa  tolentioa  which  ii  eztanded  hj^ 

is  that  Eelix,  haying  10  long  goTenied  tha  pror-  Boman  law  to  tha  others.    I  daim  the  right 

inoe,  woold  know  that  Paul  had  heen  resident  which  joa  allow  to  all  the  nations  nader  joar 

there  before,  daring  sereral  yean;   besides  goremment,  of  worshipping   their  natioBal 

which  he  oonld  easilj  ascertain  the  date  of  his  gods." 

recent  arriyal.  *  This  shows  that  the  Pharisees  wers  ths 

^  This  is  a  Pauline  word  ibond  nowhere  principal  accnsers  of  St  Panl ;  and  that  the 

else  in  N.  T.  exoept  S  Cor.  ad.  2S.    Theliteral  efibct  prodooed  upon  them  by  his  speech  belbn 

translation  wonld  be  a  mob,  the  Sanhedrin  was  onlj  momentary. 

*  Way,  i.  e.  a  religumB  opmtbn   or  sect.  *  Compare  2  Cor.  r.  9,  where  the  sameeoo* 
(See  chap.  xzii.  4.)  elusion  is  deriTed  from  the  same  fnemises. 

*  Properly  a  sect  or  rtUgkm  party;  not  ^  The  best  MSS.  hare  dW. 

used  in  a  bad  sense.    See  Acts  t.  17  and  xr.  *  Literally,  wntaimng  no  came  ^  ^^itiXaiq. 

5,  and  especially  zxri.  5,  where  the  same  word  This  also  is  a  Pauline  word,  occurring  ou^ 

is  used.    St.  Panl  means  to  say  (or  rather  did  1  Cor.  x.  dS,  and  Phil.  i.  10,  in  N.  T. 
say  in  the  aigument  of  which  St.  Luke  here  *  "  Several,"  not  so  strong  as  ''wutuf," 

gives  the  ontUne) :  "  Our  nation  is  diyided  into  ^^  "  /  oame  uOo  dkis  country," 

religions  parties  which  are  called  tecti ;  thus  ^  This  is  the  only  mention  of  this  coUes- 

there  is  Uie  sect  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  sect  tion  in  the  Acts,  and  its  occurrence  here  is  a 

of  the  Saddacees,  and  so  now  we  are  called  striking  undesigned  coinddenoe  between  the 


the  sect  of  the  Nasarenes.    I  do  not  deny  that      Acts  and  BpisUes. 
I  belong  to  the  latter  sect ;  but  I  claim  for  it 
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xzi? 
and  offerings  to  the  Temple.^    And  they  found  me  so  doing  in  the  18 

Temple,  after  I  had  undergone  purification ;  not  gathering  together  a 

multitude,  nor  causing  a  tumult ;  but  certain  Jews  from  Asia  discoYered 

me,  who  ought  to  have  been  here  before  thee  to  accuse  me,  if  thej  had  19 

any  thing  to  object  against  me. 

?u  SSSi«J^      ^  1^*  these  my  accusers  themselves  say  whether  they  found  20 

LnjiedrL.      mc  guilty  of  any  offence  when  I  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin  ; 

except  it  be  for  these  words  only  which  I  cried  out  as  I  stood  in  the  21 

midst  of  them :  ^'  Concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  am  called 

in  question  before  you  this  day.'' 

There  was  all  the  appearance  of  truthfulness  in  St.  Paul's  words ;  and 
they  harmonized  entirely  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  despatch 
of  Claudius  Lysias.  Moreover,  Felix  had  resided  so  long  in  Cassarea,' 
where  the  Christian  religion  had  been  known  for  many  years,'  and  had 
penetrated  even  among  the  troops,^  that  ^^  he  had  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  religion  "  (v.  22)  than  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  Jews.*  Thus  a  strong  impression  was  made 
on  the  mind  of  this  wicked  man.  But  his  was  one  of  those  characters 
which  are  easily  afiected  by  feelings,  but  always  drawn  away  from  right 
action  by  the  overpowering  motive  of  self-interest.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  acquit  St.  Paul.  He  deferred  all  inquiry  into  the  case 
for  the  present.  "  When  Lysias  comes  down,"  he  said,  "  I  will  decide 
finally*  between  you."  Meanwhile  he  placed  the  Apostle  under  the 
charge  of  the  centurion  who  had  brought  him  to  C»sarea,^  with  directions 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  Close  con- 
finement was  indeed  necessary,  both  to  keep  him  in  safety  firom  the  Jews, 

1  Offen»g$.  We  need  not  Infer  that  St  aome  of  the  best  oommentaton.  Or  they  may 
Panl  brought  offbringf  to  the  temple  with  him  be  taken  to  denote  that  he  waa  too  well  in- 
from  foreign  parts ;  this  in  itself  woold  haye  formed  conoeming  the  Christian  religion  to  re- 
been  not  nnlikelj,  bat  it  seems  inconsistent  quire  anj  ftutber  information  that  might  be 
with  St.  James's  remarks  (Acts  xzi  S3,  S4).  elicited  bj  the  trial :  it  was  onlj  needful  to 
The  present  is  only  a  condensation  for  ''  I  wait  for  the  coming  of  Lysias. 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  alms  to  mj  natkm,  *  This  is  more  correct  than  the  A.  V. 
and  I  entered  the  t/.iaple  to  make  ofiMogs  to  ^  Not "  a  centurion,''  as  in  A.  V.  A  natn- 
the  temple."  ral  inference  from  the  use  of  the  article  is,  that 

'  If  these  e^enf)  took  place  in  the  jeai  5S  it  was  the  same  centurion  who  had  brought  St 

1  D.,  he  had  been  governor  six  years.  Paul  from  Antipatris  (see  above),  and  Mr. 

'  See  Acts  viii.  40.  Birks  traces  here  an  undersigned  coincidence. 

*  Acts  z.  Besides  other  means  of  infor-  But  no  stress  can  be  hud  on  this  view.  The 
mation,  we  must  remember  that  Drusilla,  his  officer  might  be  simply  the  centurion  who  was 
present  wife,  was  a  Jewess.  present  and  on  duty  at  the  time 

*  Such  is  the  turn  given  to  the  words  by 
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and  because  he  was  not  yet  acquitted ;  bat  orders  were  given  that  he 
should  have  every  relaxation  which  could  be  permitted  in  such  a  case/ 
and  that  any  of  his  friends  should  be  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  to  minister 
to  his  comfort.* 

We  read  nothing,  however,  of  Lysias  coming  to  Gsdsarea,  or  of  any 
further  judicial  proceedings.  Some  few  days  afterwards'  Felix  came 
into  the  audience-chamber^  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  and  the  prisoner  was 
summoned  before  them.  Drusilla,  ^^  being  a  Jewess  "  (v.  24),  took  a 
lively  interest  in  what  Felix  told  her  of  Paul,  and  was  curious  to  hear 
something  of  this  faith  which  had  ^^  Ohrist "  for  its  object*  Thus  Paul 
had  an  opportunity  in  his  bonds  of  preaching  the  (Gospel,  and  such  an 
opportunity  as  he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  obtained.  His  audience 
consisted  of  a  Boman  libertine  and  a  profligate  Jewish  princess :  and  he 
so  preached,  as  a  faithful  Apostle  must  needs  have  preached  to  such  hear- 
ers. In  speaking  of  Christ,  he  spoke  of  ^^  righteousness  and  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come;"  and  while  he  was  so  discoursing,  ^^ Felix 
trembled."  Yet  still  we  hear  of  no  decisive  result.  ^^  Qo  thy  way  for  tins 
time :  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  send  for  thee,"  —  was  the 
response  of  the  conscience-stricken  but  impenitent  sinner, — the  response 
which  the  Divine  Word  has  received  ever  since,  when  listened  to  in  a 
like  spirit 

We  are  explicitly  informed  why  this  governor  shut  his  ears  to  convic- 
tion, and  even  neglected  his  official  duty,  and  kept  his  prisoner  in  cruel 
suspense.  ^^  He  hoped  that  he  might  receive  from  Paul  a  bribe  for  his 
liberation."  He  was  not  the  only  governor  of  Jud»a  against  whom  a 
similar  accusation  is  brought :  *  and  Felix,  well  knowing  how  the  Ohris- 
tiaus  aided  one  another  in  distress,  and  possibly  having  some  information 
of  the  funds  with  which  St.  Paul  had  recently  been  intrusted,^  and 
ignorant  of  those  principles  which  make  it  impossible  for  a  true  Ohristian 
to  tamper  by  bribes  witfi  the  course  of  law, — might  naturally  suppose 
that  he  had  here  a  good  prospect  of  enriching  himself.     **  Hence  he 

■  See  beloir.  donbdeis  fiunfliarl  j  known  at  GMtren.    And 

*  V.  SS.  *  V.  S4.  a  Jewish  prinoeet  msst  neoeMaril j  lynre  been 


*  We  nnisl  nndentMid   thet  Fblix  tad      coikmi  to  hear  some  ncoonnt  of  what  proftssed 
DraeOla  came  to  lome  place  ooBvenlent  for  aa      to  be   the  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy. 


audience,  probablj  the  kaU  mentioned  below  Compare  zxr.  8S. 
(xxr.  S3)  where  the  Apostle  spoke  before  Fee-  *  Albinos,  who  snceeeded  Festos,  is  said  to 

tos  with  Brasilia's  brother  and  sister,  Agrippa  haye  released  man j  prisoners,  bat  those  only 

and  Berenice.  ftom  whom  he  receiTed  a  bribe.    JosepiL  AnL 

^  Obserre  the  force  of  bemg  a  Jemm.    We  zx.  8,  5.     War,  iL  14, 1. 
should  also  notice  the  phrase  tj  wbkh  the  ^  This  saggestioa  is  made  bj  Mr.  Birks. 

Gospel  is  here  described,  tAt/iile&  m  Chritt  or  For  the  contribations  which  St.  Fanl  had  r 

tht  Mmiak      The  name   "  Ckrigtitm  "  was  oentlj  btoaght  to  Jerasakm,  see  abore. 
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frequenilj  sent  for  Paul,  and  had  many  conversations  ^  with  him."  But 
his  hopes  were  unfulfilled.  Paul,  who  was  ever  ready  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  would  not  seek  to  evade  it  by  dishonorable  mean? : ' 
and  the  Christians,  who  knew  how  to  pray  for  an  Apostle  in  bonds  (Acts 
xii.),  would  not  forget  the  duty  of  ^^  rendering  unto  Cesar  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's."  Thus  Paul  remained  in  the  Pretorium;  and  the 
suspense  continued  ''  two  years." 

Such  a  pause  in  a  career  of  such  activity,  —  such  an  arrest  of  the 
Apostle's  labors  at  so  critical  a  time,  —  two  years  taken  from  the  best, 
part  of  a  life  of  such  importance  to  the  world,  —  would  seem  to  us  a 
mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  if  we  did  not  know  that  God  has 
an  inner  work  to  accomplish  in  those  who  are  the  chosen  instruments  for 
efifecting  His  greatest  purposes.  As  Paul  might  need  the  repose  of  prep- 
aration in  Arabia,  before  he  entered  on  his  career,'  so  his  prison  at 
Cesarea  might  be  consecrated  to  the  calm  meditation,  the  less  inter- 
rupted prayer,  —  which  resulted  in  a  deeper  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  Gkispel.  Nor  need  we  assume  that  his  active  exer- 
tions for  others  were  entirely  suspended.  ^^  The  care  of  all  the  churches  " 
might  still  be  resting  on  him :  many  messages,  and  even  letters,^  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  may  have  been  sent  from  Csdsarea  to  brethren 
at  a  distance.  And  a  plausible  conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  place  for 
the  writing  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

All  positive  information,  however,  is  denied  us  concerning  the  employ- 
ments of  St.  Paul  while  imprisoned  at  Csdsarea.  We  are  the  more 
disposed,  therefore,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  outward  circumstances  of  his  confinement ;  and  this  inquiry 
is  indeed  necessary  for  the  due  elucidation  of  the  narrative. 

When  an  accusation  was  brought  against  a  Boman  citizen,  the  magis- 
trate, who  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  appointed  the  time  for 
hearing  the  cause,  and  detained  the  accused  in  custody  during  the  inter- 
val. He  was  not  bound  to  fix  any  definite  time  for  the  trial,  but  might 
defer  it  at  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure ;  and  he  might  also  commit  the 
prisoner  at  his  discretion  to  any  of  the  several  kinds  of  custody  recognized 

1  We  may  oontrast  the  Terb  liere  (r.  86)  of  moral  doty  in  the  Heathen  phfloeopher 

with  that  for  oontinnons  address  (r.  S5),  as  we  with  the  clear  and  lofty  perception  of  eternal 

haye  done  before  in  the  narratiTe  of  the  night-  realities  in  the  inspired  Apostle. 

4enrice  at  Troas,  xx.  9, 11.  *  See  pp.  S9,  90. 

'  It  is  allowable  here  to  refer  to  the  words  *  It  is  well  known  that  some  hare  dionght 
tn  which  Socrates  reftised  the  aid  of  his  friends,  that  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon 
who  urged  him  to  escape  from  prison :  while  were  written  here,    rhis  question  will  be  con- 
in  comparing  the  two  cases  we  cannot  but  lidered  hereafter, 
contrast  the  ragoe  though  orerpowering  i 
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hj  the  Roman  law.  These  were  as  follows :  —  First,  confinement  in  the 
public  jail  (custodia  pttbliea),  which  was  the  most  severe  kind ;  the 
common  jails  throughout  the  Empire  being  dungeons  of  the  worst 
description,  where  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  chains,  or  even  bound  in 
positions  of  torture.  Of  this  we  have  seen  an  example  in  the  confine- 
ment of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  Secondly,  free  custody  (custodia 
libera)  J  which  was  the  mildest  kind.  Here  the  accused  party  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  a  magistrate  or  senator,  who  became  responsible 
for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial ;  but  this  species  of  detention  was 
only  employed  in  the  case  of  men  of  high  rank.  Thirdly,  military 
custody  (ctMtodia  militaris)^  which  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Imperial  regime.  In  this  last  species  of  custody,  the  accused  person  was 
given  in  charge  to  a  soldier,  who  was  responsible  with  his  own  life  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  his  prisoner.  This  was  further  secured  by  chaining  the 
prisoner's  right  hand  to  the  soldier's  left.  The  soldiers  of  course  relieved 
one  another  in  this  duty.  Their  prisoner  was  usually  kept  in  their  bar- 
racks, but  sometimes  allowed  to  reside  in  a  private  house  under  their 
charge. 

It  was  under  this  latter  species  of  custody  that  St.  Paul  was  now 
placed  by  Felix,  who  ^^  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  centurion,  that  he 
should  be  kept  in  custody  "  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  ;  but  (as  we  have  seen)  he 
added  the  direction,  that  he  should  be  treated  with  such  indulgence  ^  as 
this  kind  of  detention  permitted.  Josephus  tells  us  that,  when  the 
severity  of  Agrippa's  imprisonment  at  Home  was  mitigated,  his  chain  was 
relaxed  at  meal  times.'  This  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  alleviations 
which  such  confinement  admitted ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  centurion 
might  render  it  more  or  less  galling,  according  to  his  inclination,  or  the 
commands  he  had  received.  The  most  important  alleviation  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  consisted  in  the  order,  which  Felix  added,  that  his  friends 
should  be  allowed  free  access  to  him. 

^  Acts  xziT.  SS.     Meyer  and  De  Wette  trathig  Uuuof  St.  Finl  al  Borne.    Tliere  wm, 

have  nndentood  this  as  thongh  St.  Paul  was  indeed,  a  lightec  fonn  of  cutUHa  wditlaru 

committed  to  the  cuitodia  libera ;  bat  we  hare  iomethnes  employed,  under  the  name  iii  ofr- 

seen  that  this  kind  of  detention  was  only  em-  servatio,  when  the  soldier  kept  guard  over  his 

ployed  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank,  and  moreorer  prisoner,  and  accompanied  him  whereTer  he 

the  mention  of  the  centorion  ezclndes  it    But  went,  but  was  not  chained  to  him.    To  this 

besides  this,  it  is  expressly  stated  (Acts  xxir.  we  might  hare  supposed  St  Paul  snbjected, 

27)  that  Felix  left  Paul  chained.    The  same  both  at  CsBsarea  and  at  Rome,  were  not  such 

Greek  word  (meaning  rdaxatUm)  is  applied  to  an  hypothesis  exdnded  as  to  CsBsarea  by  Acts 

the    mitigation   of    Agrippa's   imprisonment  xxir.  27,  xxri.  29,  and  as  to  Borne  by  Eph.  tL 

(Jos.  Ant,  xYiii.  6,  10)  on  the  accession  of  20,  Phil.  i.  13.    Compare  Acts  xxriiL  16,31. 
Calignla,  although  Agrippa  was  still  left  under  '  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  "  rdaxaiitm  m 

custodia  miliiaris,  and  still  bound  with  a  chain.  to  eating  "  in  the  passage  of  Josephus,  referred 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  to  in  the  preceding  note, 
relaxation  of  Agrippa's  imprisonment  as  illus- 
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Meantime,  the  political  state  of  Jad»a  grew,  more  embarrassing.  The 
exasperation  of  the  people  under  the  mal-administration  of  Felix  became 
increasingly  implacable ;  and  the  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching.  It  was 
during  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  that  the  disturbances, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before,  took  place  in  the  streets  of 
Csdsarea.  The  troops,  who  were  chiefly  recruited  in  the  province,  frater- 
nized with  the  Heathen  population,  while  the  Jews  trusted  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  their  wealth.  In  the  end  Felix  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  the  Jews  followed  him  with  their  accusations.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
was  anxious,  even  at  his  depar'xire, ''  to  confer  obligations  upon  them  " 
(v.  27),  and  one  efibrt  to  dimmish  his  unpopularity  was  ''  to  leave  Paul 
in  bonds."  In  so  doing,  he  doubtless  violated  the  law,  and  trifled  with 
the  rights  of  a  Boman  citizen ;  but  the  favor  of  the  provincial  Jews  was 
that  which  he  needed ;  and  the  Christians  were  weak  in  comparison  with 
them ;  nor  were  such  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  unprece- 
dented, either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces.  Thus  it  was,  that,  as  another 
governor  of  Jud»a^  opened  the  prisons  that  he  might  make  himself  popu- 
lar, Felix,  from  the  same  motive,  riveted  the  chains  of  an  innocent  man. 
The  same  enmity  of  the  world  against  the  Gk>spel,  which  set  Barabbas 
free,  left  Paul  a  prisoner. 

No  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  Apostie  when  Festus  came  to  take  command  of  the  province.  He 
was  still  in  confinement  as  before.  But  immediately  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  governor,  the  imsleeping  hatred  of  the  Jews  made  a  fresh 
attempt  upon  his  life ;  and  the  course  of  their  proceedings  presently 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  his  case,  and  led  to  imexpected  results. 

When  a  Boman  governor  came  to  his  province, — whether  his  character 
was  coarse  and  cruel,  like  that  of  Felix,  or  reasonable  and  just,  as  that  of 
Festus  seems  to  have  been, — his  first  step  would  be  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  prevalent  feelings  of  the  people  he  was 
come  to  rule,  and  to  visit  such  places  as  might  seem  to  be  more  peculiar- 
ly associated  with  national  interests.  The  Jews  were  the  most;  remarka- 
ble people  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Boman  provinces ;  and  no  city  was 
to  any  other  people  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised therefore  to  learn  that  ^^  three  days''  after  his  arrival  at  the  political 
metropolis,  Festus  ^^  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  Here  he  was  immediately 
met  by  an  urgent  request  against  St.  Paul,'  preferred  by  the  chief  priests 

^  Albiniis.    See  abore,  p.  664.    Josephof  *  See  r.  2  and  r.  15.    We  should  oompMit 

MjB  that,  though  he  received  bribes  for  open-      St.  Lnke't  statement  with  the  two  aocioants 
ing  the  prisons,  he  wished  by  this  act  to  make      giren  bj  Festns  hhnself  to  Agrippa,  below, 
himself  popular,  when  he  ibond  he  was  to  be 
f  aperseded  by  Gessins  Floras. 
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and  leading  men  among  the  Jews,*  and  seconded,  as  it  seems,  by  a  general 
concourse  of  the  people,  who  came  round  him  with  no  little  yehemence 
and  clamor.'  They  asked  as  a  favor'  (and  they  had  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  new  governor^  on  his  accession  would  not  refuse  it)  that 
he  would  allow  St.  Paul  to  be  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  plea, 
doubtless,  was,  that  he  should  be  tried  again  before  the  Sanhedrin.  But 
the  real  purpose  was  to  assassinate  him'  on  some  part  of  the  road  over 
which  he  had  been  safely  brought  by  the  escort  two  years  before.  So  bit- 
ter and  so  enduring  was  their  hatred  against  the  apostate  Pharisee.  The 
answer  of  Festus  was  dignified  and  just,  and  worthy  of  his  office.  He  said 
that  Paul  was  in  custody'  at  Osesarea,  and  that  he  himself  was  shortly 
to  return  thither  (v.  4),  adding  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  give  up  an  uncondemned  person  as  a  mere  favor  ^  (v.  16).  The 
accused  must  have  the  accuser  £Etce  to  fietce,'  and  full  opportunity  must 
be  given  for  a  defence  (ib.).  Those,  therefore,  who  were  competent  to 
undertake  the  task  of  accusers,'  should  come  down  with  him  to  Oa^sarea, 
and  there  prefer  the  accusation  (v.  6). 

Festus  remained  ^^  eight  or  ten  days ''  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned 
to  Oasarea ;  and  the  accusers  went  down  the  same  day.^'  No  time  was 
lost  after  their  arrival.  The  very  next  day  ^^  Festus  took  his  seat  on  the 
judicial  tribunal,^  with  his  assessors  near  him  (v.  12),  and  ordered  Paul 
to  be  brought  before  him.  ^^The  Jews  who  had  come  down  from  Jeru- 
salem" stood  round,  bringing  various  heavy  accusations  against  him 
(which,  however,  they  could  not  establish),^  and  clamorously  asserting 
that  he  was  worthy  of  death.^^  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  charges 
now  brought  were  different  in  substance  from  those  urged  by  Tertullus. 
The  prosecutors  were  in  fact  the  same  now  as  then,  namely,  delegates 
from  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  the  prisoner  was  still  lying  under  the  former 


1  Again  we  should  compare  r.  8  and  r.  15.  ^  See  iboift,  t.  11.    Ccmptn  die  caae  of 

That  the  accasera  were  again  reimsentatiTee  Pilate  and  Barahbai. 

of  the  Sanhedrin.  *  Y.  16.    Compare  the  following  paangef 

*  See  the  second  account  giTen  bj  Festos  Acts  xxiii.  SO,  xzir.  19,  xxt.  5. 
himself  to  Agrippa,  below,  r.  84.    '<  AU  the  •  V.  5. 

multitude  of  the  Jews  dealt  with  me,  both  in  ^  The  course  of  the  narratiTe  shows  that 

Jerusalem  and  also  here,  crying  that  he  ought  they  went  immediately.    This  is  also  asserted 

not  to  live  any  longer."  in  the  phrase  "  go  down  with  me,"  which  does 

*  y.  8.    See  T.  16.  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  went  down  in 

*  Compare  the  conduct  of  Albinus  and  the  same  company  with  Festus. 

Agrippa  L,  alluded  to  before.  n  <«The  next  day,"  t.  6.;  *'widiottt  any 

*  y.  8.  delay  on  the  morrow,"  r.  17. 

*  The  English  Tersion  ^should  be  kept"  »  See  again  tt.  6, 17.                 »  V.  7. 
is  rather  too  peremptory.    Festus  doubtless  ^*  See  t.  84,  where  the  denaiid  for  Us 
expresses  this  decision,  but  in  the  most  con-  death  is  said  to  ham  taken  plaoe  both  at  Jm- 
ciliating  form. 
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accasation,  which  had  never  been  withdrawn.*    We  see  from  what  is 

«iaid  of  Paul's  defence,  that  the  charges  were  still  classed  under  the  same 

three  heads  as  before ;  viz.  Heresj,  Sacrilege,  and  Treason.'    But  Festus 

saw  very  plainly  that  the  oflfence  was  really  connected  with  the  religious 

opinions  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  relating,  as  he  at  first  expected,  to  some 

political  movement  (vv.  18, 19) ;  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  St. 

Paul  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  (v.  25).    Being,  therefore,  in 

perplexity  (v.  20),  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself 

with  the  provincials  (v.  9),  he  proposed  to  St.  Paul  that  he  should  go  up 

to  Jerusalem,  and  be  tried  there  in  his  presence,  or  at  least  under  his 

protection.'    But  the  Apostle  knew  full  well  the  danger  that  lurked  in 

this  proposal,  and,  conscious  of  the  rights  which  he  possessed  as  a  Boman 

citizen,  he  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and  said  boldly  to  Festus, — 

Aon 

XXV. 

I  stand  before  Ossar's  tribunal,  and  there  ought  my  trial  to  be.    To  lo 
the  Jews  I  have  done  no  wrong,  as  thou  knowest  full  well.    If  I  am  H 
guilty,  and  have  done  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die : 
but  if  the  things  whereof  these  men  accuse  me  are  nought,  no  man  can 
give  me  up  to  them.    I  APPEAL  UNTO  0  JSSAB. 

Festus  was  probably  surprised  by  this  termination  of  the  proceedings ; 
but  no  choice  was  open  to  him.  Paul  had  urged  his  prerogative  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  to  be  tried,  not  by  the  Jewish,  but  by  the  Boman  law ;  ^ 
a  claim  which,  indeed,  was  already  admitted  by  the  words  of  Festus,  who 
only  proposed  to  transfer  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  with 
his  own  consent.*  He  ended  by  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  most 
important  privileges  of  Boman  citizenship,  the  right  of  appeal.  By  the 
mere  pronunciation  of  these  potent  words,  "  I  appeal  unto  C©sar,"  •  he 
instantly  removed  his  cause  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate 
before  whom  he  stood,  and  transferred  it  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
Emperor  at  Bome. 

To  explain  the  full  effect  of  this  proceeding,  we  must  observe  that,  in 
the  provinces  of  Bome,  the  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction  (both  under 
the  Bepublic  and  the  Empire)  was  exercised  by  the  Governors,  whether 

1  At  this  period,  an  aceoied  person  might  *  Y.  10.  ^  "  WOt  thou/' Ac 

be  kept  in  prison  indefinitelj,  by  the  delaj  of  *  The  expression  here  nsed  (eqaiTalent  to 

the  accuser,  or  the  procrastination  of  the  ma-  the  Latin  appeUare)  was  the  regular  technical 

gistrate.    See  our  remarks  on  this  subject^  at  phrase  for  lodging  an  appeal.    The  Roman 

the  beginning  of  Ch.  XXY.  law  did  not  require  any  written  appeal  to  be 

*  Acts  zxT.  8,  (1)  "the  Law/'  (8)  •*ib»  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Court;  pronnndi^ 
Temple,"  (3)  **  CsBsar."  tion  of  the  single  word  Appetio  was  sufficient 

*  y.  9.    In  T.  20  this  is  omitted.  to  suspend  all  further  proceedings. 
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they  were  Proconsuls,  Propraetors,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Juda^)  Procu 
rators.  To  this  jurisdiction  the  provineidU  were  subject  without  appeal, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  often  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  But  the  Roman  citizens  in  tlie  provinces,  though  also  liable  to 
be  brought  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Grovernor,  were  protected 
from  the  abuse  of  his  authority ;  for  they  had  the  right  of  stopping  his 
proceedings  against  them  by  appealing  to  the  Tribunes,  whose  interven- 
tion at  once  transferred  the  cognizance  of  the  cause  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals  at  Bome.^  This  power  was  only  one  branch  of  that  prerogative 
of  intercession  (as  it  was  called)  by  which  the  Tribunes  could  stop  the 
execution  of  the  sentences  of  all  other  magistrates.  Under  the  Imperial 
regime,  the  Emperor  stood  in  the  place  of  the  Tribunes ;  Augustus  and 
his  successors  being  invested  with  the  Tribunician  power,  as  tbe  most 
important  of  the  many  Republican  offices  which  were  concentrated  in 
their  persons.  Hence  the  Emperors  constitutionally  exercised  the  right 
of  intercession^  by  which  they  might  stop  the  proceedings  of  inferior 
authorities.  But  they  extended  this  prerogative  much  beyond  the  limits 
which  had  confined  it  during  the  Republican  epoch.  They  not  only 
arrested  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  other  magistrates,  but  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  reversing  or  altering  them,  and  of  re-hearing^ 
the  causes  themselves.  In  short,  the  Imperial  tribunal  was  erected  into 
a  supreme  court  of  appeal  firom  all  inferior  courts  either  in  Rome  or  in 
the  provinces. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  St.  Paul  appealed  firom  Festus  to 
Caosar.  If  the  appeal  was  admissible,  it  at  once  suspended  all  further 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Festus.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  right  of  appeal  was  disallowed ;  a  bandit  or  a  pirate,  for 
example,  taken  in  the  fact,  might  be  condemned  and  executed  by  the 
Proconsul,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  Festus  took  counsel  with  his  Assessors,'  concerning  the  admis- 
sibility of  Paul's  appeal.    But  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  on  this 

1  We  nrast  not  oonfonnd  this  right  of  Ap-  case  as  earij  as  the  time  of  Angnttoa.  It  xatsj 
peUatto  to  the  Tribunes  with  the  right  of  be  donbted  whether  the  Emperor  at  fim 
appeal  {Provooatio)  to  the  Comitia,  which  be-  claimed  the  right  of  rerersing  the  aentenoea 
longed  to  eTerj  Roman  citizen.  This  latter  pronoonced  bj  the  jndices  of  the  Qoastiooea 
right  was  restricted,  even  in  the  Republican  PerpetnsB,  which  were  exempt  from  the  Inter- 
era,  by  the  institntion  of  the  Quceationes  Per-  cessio  of  the  Tribune.  But  this  question  is  of 
petu<r ;  because,  the  jndices  appointed  for  less  importance,  because  the  system  of  QnJB»* 
those  QusBstiones  being  regarded  as  representa-  tiones  PerpetusB  was  soon  superseded  under 
tives  of  the  Comitia,  there  was  no  appeal  fiom  the  Empire,  as  we  shall  afterwards  lunre  an 
their  decisions.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  opportunity  of  remarking, 
tbe  Comitia  themselves  being  soon  discon-  *  For  a  notice  of  such  coimUarH  in  a  pro> 
tinned,  this  right  of  Provocatio  could  be  no  yince,  see  Sueton.  Tib.  SS.  Their  oAoe  wm 
longer  exercised.  called  assemira.    Sueton.  OaB,  14. 

'  According  to  Dio,  this  was  already  the  Digitized  by  VJi^i^ Vic 
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head ;  and  he  immediately  pronounced  the  decision  of  the  Court.  '^  Thou 
hast  appealed  ^  unto  Csdsar :  to  Gfldsar  thou  shalt  be  sent." 

Thus  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  as  far  as  Festus  was  concerned,  had 
terminated.  There  only  remained  for  him 'the  office  of  remitting  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  before  which  it  was  to  be  carried,  his  official  report  ^ 
upon  its  previous  progress.  He  was  bound  to  forward  to  Rome  all  the 
acts  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  trial,  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  the  record  of  his  own  judgment  on  the  case. 
And  it  was  his  further  dutj  to  keep  the  person  of  the  accused  in  safe 
custody,  and  to  send  him  to  Rome  for  trial  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Festus,  however,  was  still  in  some  perplexity.  Though  the  appeal 
had  been  allowed,  yet  the  information  elicited  on  the  trial  was  so  vague, 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  statement  to  insert  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Emperor :  and  it  seemed  ^^  a  foolish  thing  to  him  to  send  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  without  at  the  same  time  specifying  the  charges  against  him  " 
(v.  27).  It  happened  about  this  time  tiiat  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  King  of 
Ohalcis,  with  his  sister  Berenice,  came  on  a  complimentary  visit  to  the 
new  governor,  and  staid  '^  some  days  "  at  Caosarea.'  This  prince  had 
been  familiarly  acquainted  from  his  youth  with  all  that  related  to  the 
Jewish  law,  and  moreover  was  at  this  time  (as  we  have  seen)  ^  superin- 
tendent of  the  Temple,  with  the  power  of  appointing  the  high  priest. 
Festus  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  consulting  one  better  in- 
formed than  himself  on  the  points  in  question.  He  recounted  to  Agrippa 
what  has  been  summarily  related  above ;  ^  confessing  his  ignorance  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  alluding  especially  to  Paul's  reiterated  assertion  * 
concerning  ^^  one  Jesus  who  had  died  and  was  alive  again."  This  can- 
not have  been  the  first  time  that  Agrippa  had  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Apostle  Paul.^  Bis  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  prisoner.  Festus  readily  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  fixed  the  next  day  for  the  interview. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Agrippa  and  Berenice  came  with  great  pomp  and 
display,  and  entered  into  the  audience-chamber,  with  a  suite  of  military 
officers  and  the  chief  men  of  Giesarea ;  ^  and  at  the  command  of  Festus, 
Paul  was  brought  before  them.    The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  cere- 

1  The  sentence  is  not  interrogatiTtt,  as  in  the  Umeoted  Prof.  Blont^  in  his  Scnpturtd 

A.  v.,  bnt  the  words  express  a  solenm  de>  Comddaioet,  pp.  358-360. 

eision  of  the  Procurator  and  his  Assessors.  <  See  above,  p.  668. 

^  This  report  was  termed  Apottoli,  or  Utera  *  Vt.  14-21. 

dimiasorux,  •  The  form  of  the  rerb  implies  this  reiter»- 

*  Some  illustrations  of  peculiar   interest  tion. 

from  Josepbos,  as  regards  both  the  compli-  ?  The  tense  (v.  22)  might  teem  to  implj 


mentarj  character  of  thv*  visit  and  the  position       that  he  had  long  wished  to  see  St  Paul. 

Khali,  see  aboTe 
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monious  speech  from  Festus  himself,^  describing  the  drcumstances  under 

which  the  prisoner  had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  and  ending  with  a 

statement  of  his  perplexity  as  to  what  he  should  write  to  '^  his  Lord '' ' 

the  Emperor,    lliis  being  concluded,  Agrippa  said  condescendingly  to  St 

Paul,  that  he  was  now  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.    And  the  Apostle, 

^^  stretching  out  the  hand  **  which  was  chained  to  the  soldier  who  piarded 

^j,ighim,  spoke  thus :  — 

xvi. 
2       I  think  myself  happy,  King  Agrippa,  that  I  shall  defend  oomitei^ 

myself  to-day,  before  thee,  against  all  the  charges  of  my  Jew-  ap^p^ 
ft  ish  accusers ;  especially  because  thou  art  expert  in  all  Jewish  customs 

and  questions.    Wherefore,  I  pray  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 
4       My'  life  and  conduct  from  my  youth,  as  it  was  at  first  HAdeto^ 

falBMlf 

among  my  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  is  known  to  all  the  Jews.  ^^  «• 
6  They  know  me  of  old  *  (I  say)  from  the  beginning,  and  can  >>"*«^- 
testify  (if  they  would)  that,  following  the  strictest  sect  of  our  religion,  I 

6  lived  a  Pharisee.    And  now  I  stand  here  to  be  judged,  for  the  hope  of  the 

7  promise*  made  by  Gk>d  unto  our  fathers.  Which  promise  is  the  end 
whereto,  in  all  their  zealous  worship,*  night  and  day,  our  twelve  tribes 
hope  to  come.    Yet  this  hope,  O  King  Agrippa,  is  charged  against  me  as 

8  a  crime,  and  that  by  Jews.^  What !  *  is  it  judged  among  you  a  thing  in- 
credible that  Gk>d  should  raise  the  dead  7* 

9  Now  I  myself^*  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  ought  £^2*" 
10  exceedingly  to  oppose  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene.    And  ^S^£?^ 

may  reouurk  that  the  pretence  of  iereral  Chfl-  *  This  properi  j  means  to  perfi>rm  tie  mI- 

iarchs  implies  that  the  militarj  force  at  Casa-  ward  ritm  o/worMp:  see  note  on  Rom.  i  19. 

rea  was  considerable.    The  five  resident  co-  ^  Here  again  the  best  MSS.  read  Jews  witb- 

horts  mentioned  bj  Josephns  hare  been  noticed  ont  the, 

above,  p.  657,  n.  5.                   ^  Vt.  24-27.  *  The  punctuation  adopted  is,  a  note  of  in- 

^  The  title  Lord  applied  here  to  the  £m-  terrogation  after  wkat,    Ck>mpare  the  use  of 

peror  shonld  be  noticed.    Augnstos  and  Tibe-  the  same  word  by  St.  Paol  in  Bom.  ill.  3,  vi. 

rins  declined  a  title  which  implied  the  relation  9,  tL  15,  Phil.  i.  18. 

of  master  and  slave,  bat  their  successors  sano-  *  This  is  an  argumentum  ad  homum  to  tbt 

tioned  the  use  of  it,  and  Julian  tried  in  vain  Jews,  whose  own  Scriptures  furnished  them 

to  break  through  the  custom.  with  cases  where  the  dead  had  been  raised,  at 

*  The  Greek  particles  here  are  rightly  left  for  example  by  Elisha.  The  Authorised  Ver- 
untranslated  in  A.  V.  They  form  a  coiguno-  sion  is  perfectly  correct,  notwithstanding  the 
tion,  denoting  that  the  speaker  is  beginning  a  objections  which  have  been  made  against  it. 
new  subject,  used  where  no  ooignnction  would  The  Greek  idiom  of  "if**  with  an  indicative 
be  expressed  in  English.  cannot  be  bettw  represented  in  English  than 

*  The  tense  is  prettnt.  by  "  that "  with  "  ehoubL" 

^  The  promise  meant  is  that  of  the  lies-  lo  The  pronoun,  from  its  position,  must  be 

siah.     Compare  what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  emphatic 

speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.    Acts  xiii.  32.  ^  j 

Compare  also  Rom.  xv.  8  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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zxvL 
ibis  T  did  in  Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  saints^  I  myself  shut  up  in 

prison,  having  received  from  the  chief  priests  authority  so  to  do ;'  and 
when  they  were  condemned '  to  death,  I  gave  my  vote  against  them.    And  11 
in  every  synagogue  I  continually  punished  them,  and  endeavored^  to  com- 
pel them  to  blaspheme ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  went 
even  to  foreign  cities  to  persecute  them. 
HisooiiT«rw         With  this  purpose  I  was  on  my  road  to  Damascus,  bearing  12 

■Ion  and  dhrliM 

«<'»»>••><>&•     my  authority  and  commission  from  the  chief*  priests,  when  I  18 
saw  in  the  way,  0  King,  at  mid-day,*  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me  and  those  who  journeyed 
with  me.    And  when  we  all  were  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  14 
speaking  to  me,  and  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saulj  SatU^  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  met  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad.    And  I  said,  16 
Who  art  thouj  Lord?    And  the  Lord  ^  said,  lam  Jesius  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest.    But  rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  to  this  end  I  have  appeared  16 
unto  thee^to  ordain^  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  those  things  whiek 
thou  hast  seeuy  and  of  those  things  wherein  I  shall  appear  unto  thee.    And  17 
thee  have  lehosen^from  the  house  of  Israel^*  and  from  among  the  Gentiles  ; 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee^  to  open  their  eyes^  ihat  they  may  tum^^from  18 
darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod;  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  qf  sins^  and  an  inheritanee  among  the  sanetified^  by  faith  in 
me. 


1  This  tpeeeh  thonld  be  oarefbll j  eompartd  *  The  dieomelaaoe  of  the  light  orerpower- 

with  that  in  chap,  zzii.,  with  the  riew  of  oIh  faig  eren  the  Uaie  of  the  mid-^j  mm  is  men- 

■erring  8t  Ftal't  Jndidoiif  adaptation  of  hit  tkmed  befinre  (Aets  zzii  6). 
■tatements  to  his  andienoe.    Thus,  here  he  ^  All  the  best  M8S.  read  "t^  Loird  said." 

calls  the  Christians  "  SaintM,"  which  the  Jews  This  also  agrees  better  with  what  follows, 

in  the  Temple  wonld  not  hare  tolerated.    See  where  8t  Pan!  relates  all  which  the  Lord  had 

some  nsefal  remarks  on  this  saljeet  bj  ICr.  refealed  to  him,  both  at  the  moment  of  bis 

Birhs.    Her,  Ap.  tIL  tUL  conTersion,  and,  subseqnentlj,  by  the  T^ce  of 

^  "The  waibontj,"-^'*thii  anthoritf.''    ^  Ananias,  and  by  the  Tision  at  Jerusalem.    8ee 

*  Literallj,  when  f%  wen  being  deetrojfed.  Aets  xziL  18-81. 

On  the  "giring  his  vote,"  seep.  78.  >  We  hare  here  the  yerj  words  of  Ananias 

*  Imperfect.  (Aets  zzii.  14, 15).    The  same  rerj  nnnsnal 

*  Bj  Chief  Priests  here,  and  abofe,  Terse  word  for  "ordafai"  is  nsed  in  both  jaaces. 
10,  is  meant  (as  in  Luke  zziL  58,  Aets  r.  84)  •  "  Chooeing,"  not  "deUpering"  (A.  V.). 
the  presidents  of  the  84  classes  into  which  the  ^  **Tke  pnple."    8ee  on   the  speech  at 
priests  were  dirided.    These  were  ex  efficio  Antioch,  p.  15S,  note  8. 

members  of  the  Sanhedrin.    In  the  spesc&  on  n  Nenter,not  actire  as  in  A.  V.  Compare, 

ilm  eUure  accordinglj  St  Panl  states  that  he  for  the  nse  of  this  word  bj  St  Paul  (to  signiiy 

had  reeeired  his  commission  to  Damaseos  fttMn  the  conrerrion  of  the  Gentiles),  1  Thess^  L  f 

the  high-priest  and  Sanhedrin  (Aets  zziL  5).  and  Acts  zir.  15.    Also  below,  Terse  80. 
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19       Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  m^enamn 

50  heavenly  vision.    But  first*  to  those  at  Damascus  and  Jerusa-  ^'^^^ 
lem,  and  throughout  all  the  land  of  Jud»a>'  and  also  to  the  j«ws. 
Oentiles,  I  proclaimed  the  tidings,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to 
QoAj  and  do  works  worthy  of  their  repentance. 

51  For  these  causes  the  Jews,  when  they  caught  me  in  the  Temple, 
endeavored  to  kill  me. 

52  Therefore,'  through  the  succor  which  I  have  received  from  Y^thtoteMk. 
Gh>d,  I  stand  firm  unto  this  day,  and  bear  my  testimony  both  ^^th^T^ 
to  small  and  great ;  but  I  declare  nothing  else  than  what  the  ^'^'^ 

S8  Prophets  and  Moses  foretold,  That^  the  Messiah  should  sufier,  and  that 
He  should  be  the  first*  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  be  the  mei»eii- 
ger*  of  light  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles. 

Here  Festus  broke  out  into  a  loud  exclamation,^  expressive  of  ridicule 
and  surprise.  To  the  cold  man  of  the  world,  as  to  the  inquisitive  Athe> 
nians,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  foolishness:  and  he  said, 
^^  Paul,  thou  art  mad :  thy  incessant  study '  is  turning  thee  to  madness." 
The  Apostle  had  alluded  in  his  speech  to  writings  which  had  a  mysteri- 
ous sound,  to  the  prophets  and  to  Moses*  (w.  22,  23)  ;  and  it  is  reason 
able  to  believe  that  in  his  imprisonment,  such  ^^  books  and  parchments," 
as  he  afterwards  wrote  for  in  his  second  letter  to  Timotheus,'*  were  brought 
to  him  by  his  friends.  Thus  Festus  adopted  the  conclusion  that  be  had 
before  him  a  mad  enthusiast,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by  poring  over 


1  Thb  doM  not  al  aU  pfot«,  M  bM  •onM-  wr"tkat"  {**if,  a$  tktg  aaaert").    Conpwe 

tiflMt  been  rappoted,  that  Saul  did  not  preach  note  on  Acts  zztL  S  aboTe. 
in  Arabia  when  he  went  there  aooo  after  hie  *  Compare  Col.  i.  IS.    Also  1  Cor.  xr.  iO. 

oonverdon ;  aee  pp.  S9,  90.  *  Something  more  than  merelj  "■bow* 

*  How  are  we  to  reoonoile  this  with  St.  (A.  V.). 
Paol't  statement  (Oal.  L  SS)  that  he  oontinned  ^  Obserre  the  mention  of  the  "  lond  Toiee," 

penonallj  unknown  to  the  ehnrches  of  Jndaa  ooopled  with  the  fact  that  Paol  "was  spesk- 

for  many  years  after  bis  oonrersion  f     We  ing  for  himself."    Both  eiq>re8sions  show  dist 

must  either  suppose  that,  in  the  present  pas-  be  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 

sage,  he  means  to  speak  not  in  the  order  of  bis  discourse. 

time,  but  of  all  which  be  bad  done  up  to  the  *  The  original  has  the  definite  article  here, 

present  date ;  or  else  we  may  perhaps  suppose  *  See  again  r.  27,  where  St.  Paul  appeals 

that  St  Luke  did  not  think  it  neocessary  to  again  to  the  prophets,  the  writings  to  whidi  he 

attend  to  a  minute  detail  of  this  kind,  relating  had  alluded  before. 

to  a  period  of  St  Paul's  lifo  with  which  he  ^2  Tim.  It.  18.    These,  we  may  well  be> 

was  himsdf  not  personally  acquainted,  in  gir^  liere,  would  especially  be  the  Old  Testtment 

ing  the  general  outline  of  this  speech.  Scriptures,  —  perhaps  Jewish    commentariei 

■  The  conjunction  here  cannot  mean  "Aow-  on  them,  and   possibly  also   the  works  of 


«  The  ^'jT'' in  the  original  is  equiralent  to 


Heathen  poets  and  philoeopbers. 
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strange  learning.    The  Apostle's  reply  was  oourteoos  and  self-possessed, 
but  intensely  earnest. 

I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  26 
and  soberness.    For  the  king  has  knowledge  of  these  matters ;  and  more-  26 
oyer  I  speak  to  him  with  boldness ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  none 
of  these  things  is  unknown  to  him,  —  for  this  has  not  been  done  in  a 
comer. 

Then,  turning  to  the  Jewish  voluptuary  who  sat  beside  the  Qovemor, 
he  made  this  solemn  appeal  to  him :  — 

King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  t    I  know  that  thou  be-  87 
lievest. 

The  King's  reply  was :  ^^  Thou  wilt  soon^  persuade  me  to  be  a  Ohris- 
tian."  The  words  were  doubtless  spoken  ironically  and  in  contempt: 
but  Paul  took  them  as  though  they  had  been  spoken  in  earnest,  and  made 
that  noble  answer,  which  expresses,  as  no  other  words  ever  expressed  them, 
that  union  of  enthusiastic  zeal  with  genuine  courtesy,  which  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  ^^  a  Ohristian." 

I  would  to  Gk>d,  that  whether  soon  or  late,  not  only  thou,  but  also  aU  2* 
who  hear  me  to-day,  were  such  as  I  am ;  excepting  these  chains. 

This  concluded  the  interview.  King  Agrippa  had  no  desire  to  hear 
more ;  and  he  rose  from  his  seat,*  with  the  Qoyernor  and  Berenice  and 
those  who  sat  with  them.  As  they  retired,  they  discussed  the  case  with 
one  another,'  and  agreed  that  Paul  was  guilty  of  nothing  worthy  of  death 
or  even  imprisonment.  Agrippa  said  positively  to  Festus,  "  This  man  * 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty,'  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  Emperor." 
But  the  appeal  had  been  made.  There  was  no  retreat  either  for  Festus  or 
for  Paul.    On  the  new  Gk)vernor's  part  there  was  no  wish  to  continue  the 

^  The  phrase  here  cannot  mean  "abmmi,"  preaent  tenae,  and  thai  the  title  '^  Chriatlia'' 

as  it  is  in  the  Aathoriaed  Vendon.    It  might  was  one  of  contempt    See  1  Pet  ir.  16. 
mean  either  **  in  fern  words"  (Eph.  iii.  S),  or  *  V.  30. 

*Un  a  small  measure,"  or  "in  a  smaU  time."  *  V.  31. 

The  latter  meaning  agrees  best  with  the  fol-  *  Again  the  expression  is  oontemptnona. 

lowing,  **  in  little  or  in  mneh."    We  might  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  ztL  35  (p.  86S). 

render  the  passage  thus :  **  Thon  thinkest  to  Calndins  Lysias  nsea  a  similar  expreasioB  ii 

make  me  a  Christian  with  little  persuasion."  his  letter  to  Felix,  xxiiL  27. 

We  should  obsenre  that  the  rerb  is  in  the  *  Compare  xxriiL  IS. 
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procrastination  of  Felix ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  wait  for  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  sending  his  prisoner  to  Borne. 


Cite  or  V«o  nd  Bnod  AffElVfft  IL» 


^  From  th6  Britlih  Hnseiim.    Mr.  Aker-  then  it  a  oobi  eztnl»  hmOag  dit  ted  of 

I  deioribM  it  thus.    ''ThiBpriiioo,notwUli-  Nero:  rmrw  EHI  BAZIAE  ATPimiA  NE- 

•trading  the  tronblflt  which  nowhegra  to  ■f'  PONIB,  within  a  Iux<elgnrlaiid,€OiiiradQgthi 

iiet  his  in-ihtad  oonntrf,  ipent  laige  rami  in  aoooont  of  Joeephne  {AmL  n.  •,  8)»  who  a^ 

iapfofing  and  beanti^^hig  Jenmlem,  Bety-  Herod  eolaiged  and  called  the  ei^Hevooii% 

tM^  tad  CMttoa  Ph%pL     Of  die  latter  ia  boaer  of  die  Bmpenr.''   Nfm.jnL^a. 
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CHAPTER   XXm 

mp§  and  HiEfigadoA  of  the  Andenti.— Bonua  Ckmuneioe  in  the  Maditemneu.— Ooia- 
Tnde  betwMn  Akoundiift  and  PateoH.— Tmrellfln  bj  8m.— St  Panl't  yoyaga  froB 
CMaraa,  b j  Sidon,  to  Mjra. — From  Mjra,  bj  Cnidiia  and  Cqie  Sahnone,  to  Fair  HaTon  t.  — 
Phcanix.— The  Storm.— Seamanship  during  tho  Gale.— St  Faol't  Vision.- Anchoring  in 
the  Night— Shipwreck.— Proof  thai  it  took  Phuse  in  Malta.— Winter  in  the  Island. 
—  Oljections  conaiderad.- Vojage,  bj  STiaeaae  and  Bh^nm,  to  Pnteoli. 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  narrative  of  that  voyage  ^  which  brought  the 
Apostle  Paul,  through  manifold  and  imminent  dangers,  from 
Gaosarea  to  Rome,  it  will  be  oonvenient  to  make  a  few  introductorj 
remarks  concerning  the  ships  and  navigation  of  the  ancients.  By  fixing 
clearly  in  the  mind  some  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  form  and 
structure  of  Greek  and  Roman  vessels,  the  manner  in  which  these  vessels 
were  worked,  the  prevalent  lines  of  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  travellers  of  reaching  their  destination  by  sea, 
—  we  shall  be  better  able  to  follow  this  voyage  without  distractions  or 
explanations,  and  with  a  clearer  perception  of  each  event  as  it  occurred. 
With  regard  to  the  vessels  and  seamanship  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
many  popular  mistakes  have  prevailed,  to  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
allude,  after  the  full  illustration  which  the  subject  has  now  received.* 

^  The  nautical  difficoltiea  of  this  narrative  snljeet  (Longmans,  184S)  has  alreadjr  obtained 
have  been  tncoessftilljr  explained  bjr  two  inde-  a  Enropean  repnta^n.  BcBidea  other  yalnn- 
pendent  inqnirers ;  and,  so  fior  as  we  an  Ue  aid,  Mr.  Smith  has  examined  the  sheets 
aware,  bjr  no  one  else.  A  practical  knowledge  of  this  duster,  as  thej  hare  passed  through 
of  seamanship  was  reqoired  for  the  elncida-  the  press.  We  hare  also  to  express  our  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  subject;  and  none  of  the  knowledgments  for  much  kind  assistance  le- 
ordinarj  commentators  seem  to  haTe  looked  oeived  ftom  the  late  Admiral  Moorsom  and 
on  it  with  the  eje  of  a  sailor.    The  first  who  other  nayal  officers. 

examined  St.  Paul's  Tojrage  in  a  practical  *  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Dissertation 

spirit  was  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charies  Pen-  on  ''  The  Ships  of  the  Ancients "  in  Mr. 

rose,  whose   life   has  been  lately  published  Smith's  work  on  the  Vojfoffe  and  Shipwreck  of 

(Murray,  1851).    His  MSS.  haTe  been  kindly  St.  Paul,  pp.  140-203.    The  treatise  may  be 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  chap-  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject, 

ter,  and  they  are  ftequently  referred  to  in  the  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe.    It  has 

notes.    A  similar  investigation  was  made  sub-  been  translated  into  German  by  H.  Thiersch, 

sequently,  but  independently,  and  more  mi-  and  it  is  adduced  in  Hermann's  well-known 

nutely  and  elaborately,  by  James  Smith,  Esq.,  work  on  Greek  Antiquities  as  the  decisire  an- 

of  Jordanhill,  whose  published  work  on  the  thorityon  the  difficult  points  connected  withj 
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We  must  not  entertain  the  notion  that  all  the  commerce  of  the  andents 
was  conducted  merely  by  means  of  small  craft,  which  proceeded  timidly 
in  the  day-time,  and  only  in  the  summer  season,  along  the  coast  from 
harbor  to  harbor, — and  which  were  manned  by  mariners  almost  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  sails,  and  always  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  a  storm.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  assert  that  the  arts  either  of  ship-building  or  navigatioii 
were  matured  in  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  first  century  of  the 
Ohristian  era.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ignorant  of  tiie  use  of 
the  compass :  ^  the  instruments  with  which  they  took  obserrations  must 
have  been  rude  compared  with  our  modem  quadrants  and  sextants  ;*  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  vessels  were  provided  with  nautical 
charts ;  *  and  thus,  when  ^^  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,"  and  the  skj 
gave  indications  of  danger,  they  hesitated  to  try  the  open  sea.^  But  the 
ancient  sailor  was  well  skilled  in  the  changeable  weather  of  the  Levant, 
and  his  very  ignorance  of  the  aids  of  modem  science  made  him  the  more 
observant  of  external  phenomena,  and  more  familiar  with  his  own 
coasts.*  He  was  not  less  prompt  and  practical  than  a  modem  seaman  is 
the  handling  of  his  ship,  when  overtaken  by  stormy  weather  on  a  dange^ 
ous  coast. 

The  ship  of  the  Oreek  and  Roman  mariner  was  comparatively  rude, 
both  in  its  build  and  its  rig.  The  hull  was  not  laid  down  with  the  fine 
lines  with  which  we  are  so  fSEuniliar  in  the  competing  vessels  of  England 
and  America,*  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sails  exhibited  little  of  thai 

the  ttady  of    aodeal  •liip4Ndldiiig.     Il  If  "*  We  an  apt  to  eoofider  the  andeats  as  timid 

hardlj  neceeearj.  to  refer  to  anj  of  the  older  and  antkilM  saflon,  afiraid  to  Tentiire  oat  of 

workf  on  the  inbjeet    A  ftiU  catalogue  if  iight  of  land,  or  to  make  long  to jagea  in  the 

gifen  in  Mr.  Smith's  Appendix;  winter.    I  can  tee  no  eridenoe  that  thia  wm 

1  See  Homboldt't  Kommm,  rol.  iL»  for  the  tfie  caie.    The  canae  of  their  not  makhig 

main  fiicta  relating  to  the  history  of  the  com-  Tojages  after  the  end  of  summer  arose,  in  a 

pMs.  graat  measore,  from  the  oomparatiTa  ohsearitf 

'  We  hare  no  information  of  anjr  nantkal  of  the  skj  during  the  winter,  and  not  from 

instmments  at  the  time  when  we   read  of  the  gales  which  prerail  at  that  season.    With 

Ptolem/s  mnral  qoadrant  at  Alexandria;  nor  no  means  of  directing  their  coarse,  except  bj 


Is  it  likely  that  anj  mors  eflbetoal  means  of  obaenring  the  hesTcnly  bodies,  they  werei 

taking  exact  obsenrations  at  sea,  than  the  sim-  sarily  prerented  from  patting  to  sea^ien  thtj 

pie  quadrant  held  in  the  hand,  were  in  nse  be-  coold  not  depend  on  their  being  TisiUe."— 

fore  the  inrention  of  the  reflecting  qoadrants  Smith,  p.  180. 

and  sextants  bj  Hooke  and  Hadley.    The  *  See  again  what  is  said  below  in  referenea 

want  of  exact  chronometers  most  also  be  borne  to  Acts  xxtU.  IS. 

in  mind.  *  "  As  both  ends  were  alike,  if  we  sopposs 

'  The  first  nautical  charts  were  perhaps  a  fhU-built  merchant-ship  of  Uie  present  day, 

those  of  Marinus  of  Tyre  (a.  d.  150),  whom  cut  in  two,  and  the  stem  half  replaced  by  oae 

Forbiger  regards  as  the  founder  of  mathema-  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  bow,  we  shall 

tical  geography.    See  the  life  of  Ptolemy  in  hare  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  what  tbest 

Dr.  Smith's  Dietiomry,  ships  were."  —  Smith,  p.  141. 


«  See  AcU  xxriL  9*1S,  also  xxriiL   U. 
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complicated  distribation  jet  effectiTe  combination  of  mechanical  forces 
which  we  admire  in  i}ie  East-Indiaman  or  modern  frigate.  With  the 
war-ships^  of  the  ancients  we  need  not  here  occapj  ourselves  or  the 
reader :  but  two  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  Oreek  and  Roman  mer- 
chantmen must  be  carefully  noticed ;  for  both  of  them  are  much  con- 
cerned in  the  seamanship  described  in  the  narrative  before  us. 

The  ships  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  like  those  of  the  early  North- 
men,* were  not  steered  by  means  of  a  single  rudder,  but  by  twopcMU- 
rudders  J  one  on  each  quarter.  Hence  ^^  rudders  **  are  mentioned  in  the 
plural '  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxvii.  40)  as  by  Heathen  writers ;  and  the  fact 
is  made  still  more  palpable  by  the  representations  of  art,  as  in  the  coins 
of  Imperial  Rome  or  the  ti^stry  of  Bayeux :  nor  does  the  hinged-rud- 
der  appear  on  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  tiU  a  late  period  in  the 
Middle  Ages.^ 

And  as  this  mode  of  steering  is  common  to  the  two  sources,  firom  which 
we  must  trace  our  present  art  of  ship-building,  so  also  is  the  same  mode 
of  rigging  characteristic  of  the  ships  both  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.*  We  find  in  these  ancient  ships  one  large  mast,  with 
strong  ropes  rove  through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  and  one  large  satl^ 
fastened  to  an  enormous  yard.*  ^  We  shall  see  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  this  arrangement  when  we  enter  upon  the  incidents  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  (xxvii.  17, 19).  One  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  the  strain 
being  distributed  over  the  hull,  as  in  a  modern  ship,  it  was  concentrated 
upon  a  smaller  portion  of  it :  and  thus  in  ancient  times  there  must  have 
been  a  greater  tendency  to  leakage  than  at  present ;  ^  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  fact,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  ves- 
sels lost  were  by  foundering.    Thus  Virgil,*  whose  descriptions  of  every 

^  F6r  a  AiIl  deicriptioii  and  explanation  of  to  the  gold  nobles  of  oar  king  Edward  m., 
aadent  triremes,  4c,  see  Mr.  Smith's  Dis-      and  infers  that "  the  change  in  the  mode  of 


steering  most  haye  taken  place  about  the  end 

^  See  Vonaee  on  the  Dctnm  and  Northmen  of  the  thirteenth,  or  early  in  the  fbnrteenth 

M  En^fand.    He  does  not  describe  the  stroc-  century." 

tore  of  thdr  ships ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  eri-  *  See  Yorsaee,  as  above,  and  the  representa^ 

dent  In  the  drawing  given  at  p.  Ill,  from  the  tions  of  classical  ships  in  Mr.  Smith's  work. 
Bayeux  tapestry.  *  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  topsails  were 

*  "  The  fastenings  of  the  rudders."  The  not  used,  or  that  there  were  ncTcr  more  masts 
fiKt  of  "rudders  "being  in  the  plural  is  lost  than  one.  Topsails  (ni/>pcira)  are  frequently  a1- 
•igfat  of  in  the  English  Tersion ;  and  the  impres-  luded  to :  and  we  shall  hare  occasion  hereafter 
iion  is  conveyed  of  a  single  rudder,  worked  to  refer  particulariy  to  a  second  roast,  besides 
bj  tiller-ropes,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  the  mainmast.  Se^  Mr.  Smith's  Dissertation, 
erroneous.  Compare  the  use  of  "gubema"  p.  151,  and  the  engraving  there  given  fh>m 
in  Lucretius;  and  see  Smith,  p.  143,  and  Dr.  M.  Jal's  Arch^ologie  Naoak, 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquitiee,  under  "  Gu-  i  See  Smith,  p.  68. 

bemaculum."  '  Laxis  latemm  compagibns  omnsi 

*  Smith,  p.  146.  He  traces  the  represents^  Accipiuntinimicamimbrem,rimisquefatiscunt 
tfton  of  andent  rudders  from  Tr^an's  column  Digitized  by  vji^i^gle 
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thing  which  relates  to  the  sea  are  peculiarly  exact,  speaks  of  the  ships  in 
the  fleet  of  MnesLS  as  lost  in  various  ways,  some  on  rocks,  and  some  on 
quicksands,  but  ^^  all  with  fastenings  loosened ; ''  and  Josephus  relates 
that  the  ship  from  which  he  so  narrowly  escaped  foundered  ^  in  ^'  Adria," 
and  that  he  and  his  companions  saved  themselves  by  swimming*  through 
the  night, — an  escape  which  found  its  parallel  in  the  experience  of  the 
Apostle,  who  in  one  of  those  shipwrecks,  of  which  no  particular  narra- 
tion has  been  given  to  us,  was  ^^  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep  "  (2  Cor. 
xi.  25).  The  same  danger  was  apprehended  in  Hie  ship  of  Jonah,  from 
which  '^  they  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea  to 
lighten  it "  (i.  5)  ;  as  well  as  in  the  ship  of  St.  Paul,  from  which,  after 
having  ^^  lightened  "  it  the  first  day,  they  ^^  cast  out  the  tackling  "  on  liie 
second  day,  and  finally  ^^  threw  out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea " 
(xxvii.  18, 19,  88), 

This  leads  us  to  notice  what  may  be  called  a  third  peculiarity  of  the 
appointments  of  ancient  ships,  as  compared  with  those  of  modern  times. 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
'leaking,  it  was  customary  to  take  to  sea,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  gear, 
^^  yndergirders  "  (vno^Afuna),  which  were  simply  ropes  for  passing  roand 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  thus  preventing  the  planks  from  starting.'  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inscribed  marbles  dug  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  at  the 
Pirsdus,  which  give  us  an  inventory  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  its  flourishing 
period ;  ^  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accounts  of  the  application  of 

^  lA^e.9.    Mr.Smithreiiiark8bdre(p.6S)  of  the  ma."    In  most  of  the  European  laa- 

that,  f  ince  Josephns  and  eome  of  his  oompan-  gnages  the  naatical  term  Ib,  like  the  Greek,  ex- 

iont-  fared  themaelrei  by  fwiniming,  "  the  presdre  of  the  nature  of  the  operation.    Fr. 

•hip  did  not  go  down  during  the  gale,  but  in  cehUrerj  Ital.  einffen  ;  Qerm.  umgSbrtm ;  Dutch 

oonsequence  of  the  damage  the  received  dnr-  cmgorden ;  Norw.  amgyrte;  Portng.cnitrar.   In 

ing  its  continuance."    For  the  meaning  of  the  Spanish  the  word  is  tortorar :  a  drcumstanoe 

word ''  Adria,"  see  below.  which  possesses  some  etjmological  intacesc, 

*  Probabl J  with  the  aid  of  floating  tpars,  since  the  word  used  by  Isidore  of  Serille  for 
Ac    See  note  on  S  Cor.  xi  S5.  a  rope  used  in  this  way  is  tormaUuwu    See  the 

*  This  is  what  is  called  **frapping*'  by  sea-  next  note. 

men  in  the  Bnglish  navy,  who  are  always  ^  The  excarations  were  made  in  the  jrear 

taught  how  to  firap  a  ship.    The  only  diflinv  1S34 ;  and  the  inscriptions  were  published,  in 

ence  is,  that  the  practice  is  now  resorted  to  1840,  at  Berlin,  by  A.  Bockh.    A  complete  ao- 

mnch  less  frequency,  and  that  modem  ships  count  is  given  of  every  thing  with  which  the 

are  not  supplied  with  "  undergirders  "  specially  Athenian  ships  were  supplied,  with  the  name 

prepared.    The  operation  and  its  use  are  thus  of  each  vessel,  &c ;  and  we  find  that  they  all 

described   in  Falconer's   Marine   Dictionary:  carried    "undergirders,"  which    are   classed 

"  To  frap  a  ship  is  to  pass  four  or  five  turns  of  among  the  hanging  gear,  as  opposed  to  what 

a  laige  cable-laid  rope  round  the  hull  or  frame  was  constructed  of  timber.    In  commenting  oa 

of  a  ship,  to  support  her  in  a  great  storm,  or  one   passage   having  reference  to  the  ships 

otherwise,  when  it  is  apprehended  that  she  is  which  were  on  service  in  the  Adriatic,  and 

not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violent  efforts  which  carried  several  **  undergirders,"  Bockh 
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these  artificial  ^^  helps  "  (zxrii.  17)  in  a  storm  is  to  be  found  in  the  nar- 
raiive  before  us. 

If  these  differences  between  ancient  ships  and  our  own  are  borne  in 
mind,  the  problems  of  early  seamanship  in  the  Mediterranean  are  nearly 
reduced  to  those  with  which  the  modem  navigator  has  to  deal  in  the  same 
f/eas*  The  practical  questions  which  remain  to  be  asked  are  these,  What 
were  the  dimensions  of  ancient  ships  7  how  near  the  wind  could  they 
sail  ?  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  at  what  rate  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  suppose  the  old  trading-vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  We  may  rest  this  conclusion  both  on  the  character 
of  the  cargoes  with  which  they  were  fireighted,^  and  on  the  number  of 
persons  we  know  them  to  have  sometimes  conveyed.  Though  the  great 
ship  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  *  may  justly  be  regarded  as  built  for  osten- 
tation rather  than  for  use,  the  Alexandrian  vessel  which  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,*  and  is  described  as  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Pirssus,  furnishes  us  with  satisfactory  data  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  tonnage  of  ancient  ships.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
souls  ^  were  on  board  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  (xxvii.  37 ), 
and  the  ^^  Castor  and  Pollux  *'  conveyed  them,  in  addition  to  her  own 
crew,  from  Malta  to  Puteoli  (xxviii.  11)  ;  while  Josephus  informs  us  *  that 
there  were  six  himdred  on  board  the  ship  firom  which  he,  with  about 
eighty  others,  escaped.  Such  considerations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
burden  of  many  ancient  merchantmen  may  have  been  from  five  hundred 
to  a  tJumecmd  tons. 

A  second  question,  of  greater  consequence  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  relates  to  the  angle  which  the  course  of  an  ancient  ship  could  be 
made  to  assume  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or,  to  use  the  language* 
of  English  sailors  (who  divide  the  compass  into  thirty-two  points),  unthin 

thaws  that  these  were  ropes  passed  loiind  the  allow  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  and  a  half  to  each 

bodj  of  the  ship,  but  he  strangdjr  supposes  man,  and  as  the  ship  we  are  considering  was 

that  thej  were  passed  from  stem  to  stem.  not  ezpresslj  fitted  fbr  passengers,  we  may 

^  See  below  on   the   tnifllo  between  the  condnde  that  her  burden  was  fulljr,  or  at  least 

prorinces  and  Rome.  nearijr  double,  the  number  of  tons  to  the  souls 

*  Described  in  Athensus.  on  board,  or  upwards  of  500  tons.** — Penrose, 

*  From  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  ship  MS. 

as  giren  by  Lucian,  Mr.  Smith  infers  that  her  *  Life,  c  8. 

burden  was  between  1,000  and  1,100  tons,  pp.  *  As  it  is  essentia!,  for  the  purpose  of  eluci- 

147-1 50.  dating  the  narratlTe,  that  this  language  should 

^  "  The  ship  must  have  been  of  considera-  be  dearly  understood,  a  compass  has  been  in« 

ble  burden,  as  we  find  there  were  no  less  than  serted  at  p.  619,  and  some  words  of  Cjcplana- 

276  persons  embarked  on  board  her.    To  af-  tion  are  giren,  both  here  and  below.    This  will 

ford  fair  accommodation  for  troops  in  a  trans-  be  readily  excused  by  those  who  are  fiimiliar 

port  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  we  should  with  nautical  phraseology 
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haw  many  painU  of  the  wind  she  would  sail.  That  ancient  vesseb  could 
not  work  to  windward  is  one  of  the  popular  mistakes  ^  which  need  not  be 
refuted.  They  doubtless  took  advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds,*  just  as 
the  traders  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  sail  with  the  monsoons :  but  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  seafisuing  life  could  not  avoid  discovering  tliat  a 
ship's  course  can  be  made  to  assiune  a  less  angle  than  a  right  angle  widi 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  can  be  made  to 
sail  within  less  than  eight  points  of  the  wind :  *  and  Pliny  distinctly  says, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  contrary  tacks.^  The  limits  of 
this  possibility  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  vessel  and  the  violence 
of  the  gale.  We  shall  find,  below,  that  the  vessel  in  which  St  Paul  was 
wrecked  ^'  could  not  look  at  the  wind,"  —  for  so  the  Greek  word  (xxvii. 
15)  may  be  literally  translated  in  the  language  of  English  sailors,— 
though  with  a  less  violent  gale  an  English  ship,  well  managed,  could 
easily  have  kept  her  course.  A  modem  merchantman,  in  moderate 
weather,  can  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  In  an  ancient  vessel  the 
yard  could  not  be  braced  so  sharp,  and  the  hull  was  more  clumsy ;  and 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  she  could  sail  nearer  the  wind  tiian  within 
9evenpoinU} 

To  turn  now  to  the  third  question,  the  rate  of  Bailing ^  —  the  very 
nature  of  the  rig,  which  was  less  adapted  than  our  own  for  working  to 
windward,  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before  the  wind.  In 
the  Ohina  seas,  during  the  monsoons,  junks  have  been  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  British  vessel  behind  in  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  before  in 
the  horizon  in  the  evening.*  Thus  we  read  of  passages  accomplished  of 
old  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  well-appointed 
modern  ship.  Pliny,  who  was  himiself  a  seaman,  and  in  command  of  a 
fleet  at  the  time  of  his  death,  might  furnish  us  with  several  instances. 
We  might  quote  the  story  of  the  fresh  fig,  which  Cato  produced  in  the 
senate  at  Borne,  when  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  undertake  the  tiiird 
Punic  war,  by  impressing  on  them  the  imminent  nearness  of  their  enemy. 
"  This  fruit,"  he  says, "  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago." ' 
Other  voyages,  which  he  adduces,  are  such  as  these,  —  seven  days  from 
Cadiz  to  Ostia,  —  seven  days  from  the  straits  of  Messina  to  Alexandria, — 

^  Yet  we  sometimes  find  the  mistake  when  *  See  Smith,  p.  17S. 

we  should  hardly  expect  it.    Thus,  Hemsen  *  **  lisdem  yentis  in  oontnriiim  narigatBr 

says,  in  reference  to  Acts  xxvii.  7,  that  it  is  prolatls  pedihns." — H,  N.  iL  4S. 
**  donbtfnl    whether   the   ancients   were   ao-  *  Smith,  p.  17S. 

qnainted  with  the  way  of  sailing  against  the  *  See  aboye,  p.  610,  n.  S. 

wind."  T  Piin.  H.  N,  xr.  20.    We  maj  ofaeerrt 

^  The  classical  passages  relating  to  these  that  the  intenral  of  time  need  not  be  regarM 

windfe — the  monsoons  of  the  Lerant— are  as  so  mnch  as  three  entire  dajt. 
collected  in  Forbiger's  work  on  Ancient  Qeog- 
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nine  days  from  Puteoli  to  Alexandria.  These  instances  are  quite  in 
^  harmony  with  what  we  read  in  otlier  authors.  Thus  Rhodes  and  Cape 
Salmoue,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  are  reckoned  by  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  as  four  days  from  Alexandria :  Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  voyage 
within  the  day  firom  Brundusium  to  Corcyra :  Procopius  describes  Belisa- 
rius  as  sailing  on  one  day  with  his  fleet  from  Malta,  and  landing  on  the 
next  day  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  Carthage.^  A  thousand  stades 
(or  between  100  and  150  miles)  is  reckoned  by  the  geographers  a  com- 
mon distance  to  accomplish  in  the  twenty-four  hours.*  And  the  condu- 
non  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  with  a  fair  wind  an  ancient 
merchantman  would  easily  sail  at  the  rate  of  seven  knoU  an  haur^  —  a 
conclusion  in  complete  harmony  both  with  what  we  have  observed  in  a 
former  voyage  of  St.  Paul  (Ch.  XX.),  and  with  what  will  demand  our 
attention  at  the  close  of  that  voyage  which  brought  him  at  length  firom 
Malta  by  Bhegium  to  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii*  18). 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  suffi- 
cient notion  of  the  ships  and  navigation  of  the  ancients.  If  to  the  above- 
mentioned  peculiarities  of  build  and  rig  we  add  the  eye  painted  at  the 
prow,  the  conventional  ornaments  at  stem  and  stem,  which  are  familiar 
to  us  in  remaining  works  of  art,'  and  the  characteristic  figures  of 
Heathen  divinities,^  we  shall  gain  a  sufficient  idea  of  an  ancient  mer- 
chantman. And  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  will  enable 
us  to  realize  in  our  imagination  the  nature  of  the  voyages  that  were  most 
frequent  in  the  ancient  world.  With  the  same  view  of  elucidating  the 
details  of  our  subject  beforehand,  we  may  now  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
prevalent  lines  of  traffic,  and  to  the  opportunities  of  travellers  by  sea,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Though  the  Bomans  had  no  natural  love  for  the  sea,  and  though  a 
commercial  life  was  never  regarded  by  them  as  an  honorable  occupation, 
and  thus  both  experience  of  practical  seamanship  and  the  business  of 
the  carrying-trade  remained  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Oreeks,  yet  a 
vast  development  had  been  given  to  commerce  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Piracy  had  been  efiectually  put  down  before  the  close 
of  the  Republic*  The  annexation  of  Egypt  drew  towards  Italy  the  rich 
trade  of  the  Indian  seas.    After  the  efiectuai  reduction  of  Gkul  and  Spain, 

1  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  will  be  stem  or  prow,  in  the  ibrm  of  the  neck  of  a 

refened  to  hereafter,  in  considering  the  bonnda-  water-fowl,  see  Smith,  p.  142,  and  the  ZHctiana-' 

ries  of  the  sea  called  Adria  (Acts  xzvii.  37).  ry  of  AntiquUiea,  nnder  "  Aplnstre." 

^  Herodotus  reckons  a  day  and  a  night's  ^  **  Whote  sign  was   Castor  and  Pollux'* 

sail  in  the  snmmer  time,  and  with  a  fSnTorable  Acts  xxriii.  II.    This  might  be  abundantly 

wind,  at  1,300  stadia,  or  163  Boman  miles.  illustrated  from  classical  authors. 

*  For  the  xn^lom^,  a  tall  ornament  at  the  *  Compare  pp.  19,  20. 
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Roman  soldiers  and  Roman  slave-dealers  ^  invaded  the  shores  of  Britam. 
The  trade  of  all  the  countries  which  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  began 
to  flow  towards  Rome.  The  great  city  herself  was  passive,  for  she  had 
nothing  to  export.  But  the  cravings  of  her  luxury,  and  the  necessities 
of  her  vast  population,  drew  to  one  centre  the  converging  lines  of  a  Imsj 
traffic  from  a  wide  extent  of  provinces*  To  leave  out  of  view  what 
hardly  concerns  us  here,  the  commerce  by  land  from  the  North,*  some  of 
the  principal  directions  of  trade  by  sea  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows. The  harbors  of  Ostia  and  Puteoli  were  constantly  full  of  ships 
from  the  West,  which  had  brought  wool  and  other  articles  from  Cadiz:* 
a  circumstance  which  pos^sesses  some  interest  for  us  here,  as  illustrating 
the  mode  in  which  St.  Paul  might  hope  to  accomplish  his  voyage  to  Spain 
(Rom.  XV.  24).  On  the  South  was  Sjicily,  often  called  the  Store-house 
of  Italy,  —  and  Africa,  which  sent  furniture-woods  to  Rome,  and  heavy 
cargoes  of  marble  and  granite.  On  the  East,  Asia  Minor  was  the  inter- 
mediate space  through  which  the  caravan-trade  *  passed,  conveying  silks 
and  spices  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  markets  and  wharves  of 
Ephesus.  We  might  extend  this  enumeration  by  alluding  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  wine-trade  of  the  Archipelago.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  give  some  notion  of  the  commercial  activity  of  which 
Italy  was  the  centre :  and  our  particular  attention  here  is  required  only 
to  one  branch  of  trade,  one  line  of  constant  traffic  across  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Rome. 

Alexandria  has  been  mentioned  already  as  a  city,  which,  next  after 
Athens,  exerted  the  strongest  intellectual  influence  over  the  age  in  which 
St.  Paul's  appointed  work  was  done ;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
some  indirect  connection  between  thb  city  and  the  Apostle's  own  labors.* 
But  it  was  eminent  commercially  not  less  than  intellectually.  The  pro- 
phetic views  of  Alexander  were  at  that  time  receiving  an  ampler  ftdfil- 
ment  than  at  any  former  period.  The  trade  with  the  Indian  seas,  which 
had  been  encouraged  under  the  Ptolemies,  received  a  vast  impulse  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus :  and  under  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  was  the  channel  of  an  active  transit  trade  in  spices,  dyes,  jewels, 

^  See  the  passage  in  Pitt's  speedws,  r»*  of  the  month  of  the  Tiber.    See  die  article 

Ibrred  to  in  Milman's  Gibbon,  i.  p.  70.  "  Ostia*'  in  Dr.  Smith's  DicL  of  OeognqJof. 

^  For  example,  the  amber  trade  of  the  ^  There  seem  to  lurre  been  two  great  lines 

Baltic,  and  the  importing  of  prorisions  and  of  inland  trade  throng^  Asia  Bflnor,  one  near 

rough  cloths  from  Cisalpine  Ganl.  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  throogfa 

'  We  may  refer  here,  in  illustration,  to  the  the  districts  opened  by  the  campaigns  of  Fcnn* 

coin  representing  Ostia  below,  p.  743.    It  was  pey,  and  the  other  through  the  centre  of  die 

about  this  time  that  the  new  harbor  of  Portns  country  from  Masaca,  on  the  Euphrates,  tc 

(a  city  not  unconnected  with  ecclesiastical  his-  Ephesus. 
torr)  was  completed  by  Nero  on  the  north  side  *  See  pp.  S,  9,  SS,  407. 
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and  perfumes,  which  were  brought  hj  Arabian  mariners  from  the  far 
East,  and  poured  into  the  markets  of  Italy.^  But  Egypt  was  not  only  the 
medium  of  transit  trade.  She  had  her  own  manufactures  of  linen, 
paper,  and  glass,  which  she  exported  in  large  quantities.  And  one 
natural  product  of  her  soil  has  been  a  staple  commodity  from  the  time  of 
Pharaoh  to  our  own.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  fertilizing  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  multitudes 
composing  the  free  and  slave  population  of  Italy,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  activity  and  importance  of  the  Alexandrian  corn-trade.  At  a  later 
period  the  Emperor  Commodus  established  a  company  of  merchants  to 
convey  the  supplies  from  Egypt  to  Rome ;  and  the  commendations  which 
he  gave  himself  for  this  forethought  may  still  be  read  in  the  inscription 
roimd  the  ships  represented  on  his  coins.*  The  harbor  to  which  the 
Egyptian  corn-vessels  were  usually  bound  was  Puteoli.  At  the  close  of 
this  chapter  we  shall  refer  to  some  passages  which  give  an  animated  pic- 
ture of  the  arrival  of  these  ships.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  have  called 
attention  to  this  line  of  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli ;  for  in  so 
doing  we  have  described  the  means  which  Divine  Providence  employed 
for  bringing  the  Apostle  to  Rome. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
progress  of  travellers  from  point  to  point  in  that  sea.  If  to  this  enume- 
ration of  the  main  lines  of  traffic  by  sea  we  add  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  coasting-trade  which  depended  on  them,  we  have  before  us  a  full 
view  of  the  opportunities  which  travellers  possessed  of  accomplishing 
their  voyages.  Just  in  this  way  we  have  lately  seen  Si  Paul  completing 
the  journey,  on  which  his  mind  was  set,  from  Philippi,  by  Miletus  and 
Patara,  to  Csesarea  (Ch.  XX.).  We  read  of  no  periodical  packets  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  sailing  between  the  great  towns  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Emperors  themselves  were  usually  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  same  opportunities  to  which  Jewish  pilgrims  and  Chris- 
tian Apostles  were  limited.  When  Vespasian  went  to  Some,  leaving 
Titus  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  '^  he  went  on  board  a  mer- 
chant-ship, and  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,"  and  thence  pursued 
his  way  through  Greece  to  the  Adriatic,  and  finally  went  to  Rome  through 
Italy  by  land.'  And  when  the  Jewish  war  was  ended,  and  when,  sus- 
picions having  arisen  concerning  the  allegiance  of  Titus  to  Vespasian,  the 
son  was  anxious  *^  to  rejoin  his  &ther,"  he  also  left  Alexandria  ^  in  a 
<<  merchant-ship,"  and  ^^  hastened  to  Italy,"  touching  at  the  very  places 


^  See  thahiBtoryofthif  trade  in  Dean  "^Hn- 
eent't  Commerce  and  Navigatum  of  the  Anetente, 

*  One  of  them  if  gijen  (irom  Mr.  Bmith'f 
work)  on  the  titlepage. 


*  JoKph.  War,  TiL  t,  1. 

*  Bnet.  7^.  e.  ft. 
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at  which  St.  Paul  touched,  first  at  Bhegium  (xxviii.  13),  and  then  at 
Puteoli  (lb.). 

If  such  was  the  mode  in  which  even  royal  personages  travelled  from 
the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  we  must  of  course  conclude  that  those 
who  travelled  on  the  business  of  tbe  state  must  often  have  been  content 
to  avail  themselves  of  similar  opportunities.  The  sending  of  state 
prisoners  to  Rome  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire  was  an  event  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Josephus,^  that  Felix, "  for 
some  slight  offence,  bound  and  sent  to  Rome  several  priests  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, honorable  and  good  men,  to  answer  for  themselves  to  Caesar.'' 
Such  groups  must  often  have  left  Csesarea  and  the  other  Eastern  ports,  in 
merchant-vessels  bound  for  the  West ;  and  such  was  the  departure  of  St 
Paul,  when  the  time  at  length  came  for  that  eventful  journey,  which  had 
been  so  long  and  earnestly  cherished  in  his  own  wishes ;  ^  so  emphatically 
foretold  by  divine  revelation ;  *  and  which  was  destined  to  involve  such 
great  consequences  to  the  whole  future  of  Christianity. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  with  certain  other  state  prisoners,  was 
'^  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  "  apparently  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,^ 
and  at  that  time  (probably  the  end  of  summer  or  tlie  beginning  of  au- 
tumn) *  bound  on  her  homeward  voyage.  Whatever  might  be  the  harbors 
at  which  she  intended  to  touch,  her  course  lay  along  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Asia.*  Adramyttium  was  itself  a  seaport  in  Mysia,  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  was  a  subdivision  of  that  province:  and  we  have 
already  described  it  as  situated  in  the  deep  gulf  which  recedes  beyond 
the  base  of  Mount  Ida,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  as  connected 
by  good  roads  with  Pergamus  and  Troas  on  the  coast,  and  the  various 
marts  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.^    Since  St.  Paul  never  reached  the 

1  Joseph.  Uft^  c  8.  the  New  Testameat,  we  need  only  refer  •^m, 

^  Bom.  XT.  23.  to  p.  205,  &c.    It  is  of  the  atmost  oonaeqneiioe 

*  Acts  xix.  21 ;  zxiii.  11.    See  zxriL  84,  to  bear  this  in  mind.    If  the  amUmaU  of  Am 
^  The  words  "meaning  to  sail  bj  the  coasts  were  intended,  the  passage  would  be  almost 

of  Asia"  (t.  2)  should  rather  be  applied  to  nnmeaning.    Yet  Falconer  sajs  {IHu.on  Sl 

the  ship  ("  about  to  sail/'  &c.).    They  seem  to  Paul's  Vojfoge,  on  the  wind  EurocUfdon,  and  the 

imply  that  she  was  about  to  touch  at  sereral  ApoM$  shipwreek  on  ths  IJand  Mdita^  by  a 

places  on  her  way  to  Adramyttium.    Proba-  Layman,    Oxf.  1817),  '*  They  who  conducted 

bly  she  was  a  snudl  coaster,  similar  to  those  the  ship  meant  to  sail  on  their  return  by  the 

of  the  modem  Greeks  in  the  same  seas:  and  coasts  of  Asia;  accordingly,  the  next  day  after 

doubtless  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship  mentioned  they  set  sail,  they  touched  at  Sidon,"p.  4. 

afterwards  was  much  larger.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  A»<m  Minor  intended, 

*  This  we  infer,  partly  because  it  is  reasons-  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition  even  of 
ble  to  suppose  that  they  expected  to  reach  some  of  the  most  careful  commentaton. 
Italy  before  the  winter,  partly  because  of  the  '  P.  240;  and  see  p.  596.    We  need  hardly 
delays  which  are  expressly  mentioned  before  allude  to  the  error  of  Qrotius,  who  supposed 
the  consultation  at  Fair  Havens.    See  p.  696.  Adrumetum,  on  the  African  coast,  to  be  meant. 

"  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Asia  "  in      Mr.  Lewln  assnmes  diat  the  intention  of  Jnlhis 
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place,  no  description  of  it  is  required.^  It  is  only  needful  to  observe  that 
when  the  vessel  reached  the  coast  of  ^'  Asia/'  the  travellers  would  be 
brougtit  some  considerable  distance  on  their  way  to  Borne ;  and  there 
would  be  a  good  prospect  of  finding  some  other  westward-bound  vessel, 
iu  which  they  might  complete  their  voyage, — more  especially  since  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ships  (as  we  shall  see)  often  touched  at  the  harbors  in 
that  neighborhood. 

St.  Paul's  two  companions — besides  the  soldiers,  with  Julius  their 
commanding  officer,  the  sailors,  the  other  prisoners,  and  such  occasional 
passengers  as  may  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  leaving 
C»sarea  —  were  two  Christians  already  familiar  to  us,  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist, whose  name,  like  that  of  Timotheus,  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  Apostle,  and  whom  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  with  him  since  his 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,^ —  and  "  Aristarchus  the  Macedonian,  of  Thessalo- 
nica,"  whose  native  country  and  native  city  have  been  separately  men- 
tioned before  (Acts  xix.  29,  xx.  4),  and  who  seems,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  written  from  Rome  (Philem.  24,  Col. 
iv.  10),  to  have  been,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  a  prisoner  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel. 

On  the  day  after  sailing  from  C»sarea  the  vessel  put  into  Sidon  (v.  8). 
This  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  she  touched  there  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  or  to  land  some  passengers.  Or  another  hypothesis 
is  equally  allowable.  Westerly  and  north-westerly  winds  prevail  in  the 
Levant  at  the  end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  *  and  we 

was  to  proceed  (like  those  who  afterwards  finom  the  journal  written  by  Lord  de  San- 
took  Ignatius  to  his  martTrdom)  by  the  Via  mares,  on  his  return  from  Abonkir,  in  the 
Egnatia  throogh  Macedonia ;  bnt  the  narratire  months  of  August  and  September,  1798.  He 
gives  no  indication  of  such  a  plan :  and  indeed  stood  to  the  north  towards  Cyprus,  and  was 
the  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  the  word  ia  compelled  to  run  to  the  south  of  Crete.  "  The 
xxvii  1.  wind  continues  to  the  westward.  I  am  sorry 
^  A  short  notice  of  it  is  giren  by  Sir.  C.  Fel-  to  find  it  almost  as  prerailing  as  the  trade- 
lows  {A,  M.  p.  39).  Mr.  Weston,  in  his  MS.  winds  (July  4).  .  .  .  We  haTe  just  gained 
journal,  describes  it  as  a  filthy  town,  of  about  sight  of  Cyprus,  nearly  the  track  we  followed 
1,500  houses,  150  of  which  are  inhabited  by  six  weeks  ago ;  so  inrariably  do  the  westerly 
Greeks,  and  he  saw  no  remains  of  antiquity,  winds  prerail  at  this  season  (Aug.  19).  .  .  .We 
It  was  a  flourishing  seaport  in  the  time  of  the  are  still  off  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Our  pros- 
kings  of  Pergamus ;  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  ent  route  is  to  the  northward  of  Candia 
the  seat  of  a  conoentw  juHdicus.  In  Pococke'i  (Aug.  28).  .  .  .  After  contending  three  days 
Travels  (IL  ii.  16),  it  is  stated  that  there  is  against  the  adrerse  winds  which  are  almost  in- 
much  boat-building  still  at  Adramyti.  rariably  encountered  here,  and  getting  suffi- 
'  See  aboTe.  dently  to  the  northward  to  hare  weathered 
'  See  the  quotation  already  given  ftom  the  small  islands  that  lie  more  immediately 
Norie's  Scaling  Directions  in  this  Tolnme,  p.  605,  between  the  Archipelago  and  Candia,  the  wind 
n.  4.  A  similar  statement  will  be  found  in  set  in  so  strong  ftt>m  the  westward,  that  I  was 
Pnrdy,  p.  59.  Mr.  Smith  (pp.  SS,  23,  27,41)  compelled  to  desist  ftom  that  passage,  and  to 
giyes  rery  copious  illustrations  of  this  point,  bear  up  between  Scarpanto  and  Sazo." 
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find  that  it  did  actually  blow  from  these  quarters  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  St.  Paurs  voyage.  Such  a  wind  would  be  suflBcienily  fair  for  a 
passage  to  Sidon :  and  the  seamen  might  proceed  to  that  port  in  the  hope 
of  the  weather  becoming  more  favorable,  and  be  detained  there  by  th( 
wind  continuing  in  the  same  quarter.^  The  passage  from  Gssarea  to 
Sidon  is  siztynseven  miles,  a  distance  easily  accomplished,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  they  would  pass  by  Ptolemais  and  Tyre,  where  St.  Paul  had  visited 
the  Christians  two  years  before.'  Sidon  is  the  last  city  on  the  Phoenician 
shore  in  which  the  Apostle's  presence  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  city  associ- 
ated, firom  the  earliest  times,  with  patriarchal  and  Jewish  history.  The 
limit  of  ^^  the  border  of  the  Ganaanites ''  in  the  description  of  the  peo- 
pling of  the  earth  after  the  Flood  (Oen.  x.  19), — ^^  the  haven  of  the  sea, 
the  haven  of  ships,''  in  the  dim  vision  of  the  dying  Patriarch  (lb.  xliz. 
18),— the  "great  Sidon"  of  the  wars  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  8),— the 
city  that  never  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  81), — tiie  home 
of  the  merchants  that  "  passed  over  the  sea"  (Isa.  xxiii.),  —  its  history 
was  linked  with  all  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Nor  is  it  less  fiBimil- 
iarly  known  in  the  records  of  Heathen  antiquity.  Its  name  is  celebrated 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  Herodotus  says  that  its  sailors 
were  the  most  expert  of  all  the  Phoenicians.  Its  strong  and  massive 
fortifications  were  pulled  down,  when  this  coast  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  Persians ;  but  its  harbor  remained  uninjured  till  a  fiskr  later  period. 
The  Prince  of  the  Druses,  with  whose  strange  and  brilliant  career  its  more 
recent  history  is  most  closely  connected,  threw  masses  of  stone  and  earth 
into  the  port,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  the  Turks : '  —  and  houses 
are  now  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  ships  of  King  Louis  anchored  in 
the  last  Crusade,^  and  which  was  crowded  with  merchandise  in  that  age, 
when  the  geographer  of  the  Roman  Empire  spoke  of  Sidon  as  the  best 
harbor  of  Phoenicia.* 

Nor  is  the  history  of  Sidon  without  a  dose  connection  with  those  years 
in  which  Christianity  was  founded.  Not  only  did  its  inhabitants,  with 
those  of  Tyre,  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  to  hear  His  words,  and  to 
be  healed  of  their  diseases  (Luke  vi.  17),  but  the  Son  of  David  Himself 
visited  thot»e  coasts,  and  there  rewarded  the  importunate  faith  of  a  Oen« 
tile  suppliant  (Matt,  xv.,  Mark  vii.) ;  and  soon  the  prophecy  which  lay, 

^  "  They  probably  stopped  at  Sidon  for  the  *  A  oompendioot  aoeonnt  of  Flidkriddin  will 

purposes  of  trade.'' »  Smith,  p.  S8.    ^Itmaj  be  found  in  the  IfoAm  TVtiiMOflr. 
be  oondnded  that  they  put  in  becanse  of  con-  *  For  the  histoiy  of  Sidon  dvring  the  Mid 

trary  winds."— Penrose  MS.  die  Ages,  see  Dr.  BoUnson's  third  ^ 

s  See  what  has  been  said  abore  on  these  *  Strabo,  xri. 

two  cities,  Ch.  XX.  p.  618,  &e. 
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as  it  were,  inyolyed  iii  this  miracle,  was  fulfilled  bj  the  preaching  of 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Those  who  had  been  converted  during  the 
dispersion  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  were  presently 
visited  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi.)-  Again,  Paul  with  Barnabas 
passed  through  these  cities  on  their  return  from  the  first  victorious  jour- 
ney among  the  Gentiles  (lb.  zv.  3).  Nor  were  these  the  only  journeys 
which  the  Apostle  had  taken  through  Phoenicia ;  ^  so  that  he  well  knew, 
on  his  arrival  from  Ca&sarea,  that  Christian  brethren  were  to  be  found  in 
Sidon.  He,  doubtless,  told  Julius  that  he  had  ^^  friends  "  there,  whom  he 
wished  to  visit,  and,  either  from  special  commands  which  had  been  given 
by  Festus  in  favor  of  St.  Paul,  or  through  an  influence  which  the  Apostle 
had  already  gained  over  the  centurion's  mind,  the  desired  permission  was 
granted.  If  we  bear  in  our  remembrance  that  St.  Paul's  health  was 
naturally  delicate,  and  that  he  must  have  suffered  much  during  his  long 
detention  at  C»sarea,a  new  interest  is  given  to  the  touching  incident,  with 
which  the  narrative  of  this  voyage  opens,  that  the  Roman  officer  treated 
this  one  prisoner  ^^  courteously,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends 
to  refresh  hunself."  We  have  already  considered  the  military  position  of 
this  centurion,  and  seen  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  an  officer  mentioned  by  a  Heathen  historian.'  It  gives  an  additional 
pleasure  to  such  investigations,  when  we  can  record  our  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  kindness  shown  by  him  to  that  Apostle,  from  whom  we  have 
received  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

On  going  to  sea  from  Sidon,  the  wind  was  unfavorable.  Hence,  what- 
ever the  weather  had  been  before,  it  certainly  blew  from  the  westward 
now.  The  direct  course  from  Sidon  to  the  ^^  coasts  of  Asia  "  would  have 
been  to  the  southward  of  Cyprus,  across  the  sea  over  which  the  Apostle 
bad  sailed  so  prosperously  two  years  before.'  Thus  when  St.  Luke  says 
that  ^^  they  sailed  Mmder  the  lee^  o{  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  eon- 
trary^^  he  means  that  they  sailed  to  the  north-east  and  north  of  the  island. 
K  there  were  any  doubt  concerning  his  meaning,  it  would  be  made  clear 
by  what  is  said  afterwards,  that  they  ^^  sailed  through*  the  sea  which  is  over 
against  Cilida  and  PamphgliaJ^  The  reasons  why  this  course  was  taken 
will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  have  navigated  those  seas  in  modem 

1  See  p.  870.  led  bj  hit  yiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 

'  See  the  preceding  chapter.  "Asia."    Thej  sailed,  in  fact,  so  that  the 

*  See  Ch.  XX.  wind  blew  from  the  island  towards  the  ship. 

*  This  is  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  The  idea  of  sailing  near  the  coast  is  no  doubt 
So  it  is  osed  below,  t.  7,  and  the  sense  is  the  indnded :  bat  the  two  things  are  distinct, 
same,  t.  16.  It  is  a  confosion  of  geographical  *  Through  or  octom.  The  meaning  is  simi- 
ideas  to  suppose  that  a  south  shore  is  neces-  lar  in  t.  27.  We  should  obsenre  the  order  in 
Murily  meant  Falconer,  who  imagines  the  which  the  following  words  occur.  Cilida  is 
south  coast  of  Cjprus  to  be  intended,  was  mis-  mentioned  first.  ^^  j 
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times.  Bj  standing  to  the  north,  the  vessel  would  fall  in  with  the  cur- 
rent which  sets  in  a  noilih-westerlj  direction  past  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cjrprus,  and  then  westerly  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till 
it  is  lost  at  the  opening  of  the  Archipelago.^  And  besides  this,  as  the 
land  was  neared,  the  wind  would  draw  off  the  shore,  and  the  water  would 
be  smoother  ;  and  both  these  advantages  would  aid  the  progress  of  the 
vessel.'  Hence  she  would  easily  work  to  windward,'  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Cilicia,  and  through  the  bay  of  Pamphylia,  —  to  Lycia,  which 
was  the  first  district  in  the  province  of  Asia.^  Thus  we  follow  the  Apos- 
tle once  more  across  the  sea  over  which  he  had  first  sailed  with  Barnabas 
from  Antioch  to  Salamis,  —  and  within  sight  of  the  summits  of  Taurus, 
which  rise  above  his  native  city,  —  and  close  by  Perga  and  Attaleia,— 
till  he  came  to  a  Lycian  harbor  not  far  from  Patara,  the  last  point  at 
which  he  had  touched  on  his  return  from  the  third  missionary  journey. 

The  Lycian  harbor,  in  which  the  Adramyttian  ship  came  to  anchor  on 
this  occasion,  after  her  voyage  from  Sidon,  was  Myra,  a  city  which  has 
been  fully  illustrated  by  some  of  those  travellers,  whose  researches  have, 
within  these  few  years,  for  the  first  time  provided  materials  for  a  detailed 
geographical  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  Its  situation 
was  at  the  opening  of  a  long  and  wonderful  gorge,  which  conducts  the 
traveller  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain-region  of  Lycia  to  the  sea.* 

1  <'  From  Syria  to  the  Archipelago  there  is  of  the  interior  to  the  sea; "  and  again  (p.  941), 

a  constant  current  to  the  westward,  slightly  that  "  Capt  Beaofbrt,  on  roonding  Cspe  Kbe- 

felt  at  sea,  bat  very  perceptible  near  the  shore,  lidonia,  fonnd   the   land-breeses,  which  bsd 

along  this  part  of  which  [Lycia]  it  runs  with  generally  been  ftom  the  west,  or  sonth-wett, 

considerable  bat  irregalar  velocity :  between  coming  down  the  golf  of  Adalia  from  the 

Adratchan  Cape  and  the  small  adjacent  island  northward." 

we  fonnd  it  one  day  almost  three  mUes  an  *  The  vessel  woold  [probably]  have  to  best 

hour.  .  .  .  The  great  body  of  water,  as  it  np  to  Mynu     This  is  indicated  in  the  map. 

moves  to  the  westward,  is  hiteroepted  by  the  The  wind  is  assumed  to  be  N.  W. :  and  the 

western  coast  of  the  Ghilf  of  Adalia ;  thus  alternate  courses  marked  are  about  N.  N.  E. 

pent  np  and  accumulated,  it  rashes  with  aug-  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  W.  8.  W.  on  the 

meoted  violence   towards    Cape  Kbelidonia,  starboard  tack. 

where,  difiosing  itself  in  the  open  sea,  it  again  *  Lycia  was  once  virtually  a  part  of  tbB 

becomes  equalised."     Beaufort's  K<mimaniat  province  of  Asia  (p.  207) ;  but  shortly  before 

p.  41.    See  pp.  127,  606.    [Of  two  persons  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  it 

engaged    in  the  merchan^servioe,  one   says  seems  to  have  been  united  under  one  jurisdio- 

that  he  has  often  **  tricked  other  fruit-vessels  "  tion  with  Pamphylia  (p.  209).    The  period 

in  sailing  westward,  by  standing  to  the  north  when  it  was  a  separate  province,  with  Myra 

to  get  this  current,  while  they  took  the  mid-  for  its  metropolis,  was  much  later, 

channel  course ;  the  other,  that  the  current  is  *  The  two  best  aocount<  of  Myra  will  be 

•ometimes  so  strong  between  Cyprus  and  the  found  in  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  pp.  194,  &c^ 

main,  that  he  has  known  "  a  steamer  jammed  "  and  Spratt  and  Forbes's  IjfciOy  vol.  i.  cb.  iil 

there,  in  going  to  the  East.]  *  This  gorge  is  described  in  striking  Isn- 

'  It  is  said  in  the  SaCmg  Directory  (p.  243),  guage,  both  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  by  SprsM 

bat  "  at  night  the  great  northern  valley  con-  and  Forbes. 

i«<'f.<i  the  land-wind  from  the  cold  mountains 
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A  wide  space  of  plain  intervened  between  the  citj  and  the  port.  Strabo 
says  that  the  distance  was  twenty  stadia,  or  more  than  two  miles.^  If  we 
draw  a  natural  inference  from  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre,^  which 
remains  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  traces  of  ruins  to  some  distance 
across  the  plain,  we  should  conclude  that  Myra  once  held  a  considerable 
population :  while  the  Lycian  tombs,  still  conspicuous  in  the  rocks,  seem 
to  connect  it  with  a  remote  period  of  Asiatic  history.'  We  trace  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  later  tliough  hardly  less  obscure  period  of  history : 
for  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
visited  by  Anglo-Saxon  travellers.*  This  was  the  period  when  St.  Nicho- 
las«  the  saint  of  the  modern  Greek  sailors, — bom  at  Patara,  and  buried 
at  Myra,  —had  usurped  the  honor  which  those  two  cities  might  more 
naturally  have  given  to  the  Apostle  who  anchored  m  their  harbors.^  In 
the  seclusion  of  tue  deep  gorge  of  Dembra  is  a  magnificent  Byzantine 
church/ — probably  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  when  Myra  was  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  metropolis  of  Lycia.''  Another  building,  hard- 
ly less  conspicuous,  is  a  granary  erected  by  Trajan  near  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Andraki.*  This  is  the  ancient  Andriace,  which  Pliny  mentions 
as  the  port  of  Myra,  and  which  is  described  to  us  by  Appian,  in  his  nar- 
rative of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Borne,  as  closed  and  protected  by  a  chain.* 

Andriace,  the  port  of  Myra,  was  one  of  the  many  excellent  harbors 
which  abound  in  the  south-western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  the  fact  that  the  coast  is  high,  and  visible  to  a  great 
dbtance,  —  in  addition  to  the  local  advantages  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  the  westerly  current,  and  the  oflbhore  wind, — it  was  common  for 
ships  bound  from  Egypt  to  the  westward  to  be  found  in  this  neighborhood 


^  See  note  4.  81.  Petenbuig  bj  a  BqmUui  frigate  during  the 

*  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks  thai  we  maj  inlbr  Greek  rerolution,  and  a  gaudy  picture  tent  in- 
aomediing  in  reference  to  the  population  of  an  ftead.    Sp.  &  F.    Compare  Fellows, 
ancient  dty  from  the  siae  of  iu  theatre.    A  *  See  the  description  of  this  grand  and 
plan  of  this  theatre  is  given  in  Leake's  Atia  solitaij  huilding,  and  the  yignette,  in  Spratt 
Minor,  and  also  in  Tezier's  Ane  Minmre.  and  Forbes.    They  remark  that  "  as  Myra  was 

*  It  b  well  known  that  there  is  much  diflhr-  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  of  Lyda  for  many 
enoe  of  opinion  concerning  the  history  of  oenturtos  afterwards,  and  as  there  are  no  re- 
Lycian  civilisation,  and  the  date  of  the  existing  mains  at  Myra  itself  indicating  the  eaustence 
remains.  of  a  cathedral,  we  probsbly  behold  in  this  ruin 

*  Earhf  Trawh  in  PaUitim,  quoted  by  Mr.  the  head-church  of  the  diocese,  planted  here 
Lewin,  vol.  ii.  p.  716.  It  is  erroneously  said  fiommotiTesofsecluskm  and  security."— Vol. 
there  tiiat  Myra  was  ai  thai  tisM  the  metropdis  i.  p.  107. 

of  Lycia,  on  the  authority  of  the  SynecdemuM,  f  Hierod.  SpteaL   See  Wisseliiig's  note,  p. 

which  belongs  to  a  period  much  later.    The  6S4. 

river  Andriaki  is  also  incorrectly  identified  *  The  inscription  on  the  granary  is  gives 

with  the  Limyms.  by  Beaufort 

*  The  relics  of  St  Nicholas  were  taken  to  *  See  above  p.  60S,  n.  7. 
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when  the  wmds  were  contrary.^  It  was  therefore  a  natural  occurrence, 
and  one  which  could  have  caused  no  surprise,  when  the  centurion  met 
in  the  harbor  at  Myra  with  an  Alexandrian  corn-ship  on  her  voyage  to 
Italy  (y.  6).  Even  if  business  had  not  brought  her  to  this  coast,  she  was 
not  really  out  of  her  track  in  a  harbor  in  the  same  meridian  as  that  of 
her  own  port.'  It  is  probable  that  the  same  westerly  winds  which  had 
hindered  St.  Paul's  progress  from  Cssarea  to  Myra  had  caused  the  Alex- 
andrian ship  to  stand  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  expectation  was  fulfilled  which  had  induced  the  centurion  to 
place  his  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel  of  Adramyttium.'  That  vessel 
proceeded  on  her  homeward  route  up  the  coast  of  the  iBgean,  if  the 
weather  permitted ;  and  we  now  follow  the  Apostle  through  a  more  event- 
ful part  of  his  voyage,  in  a  ship  which  was  probably  much  larger  than 
those  that  were  simply  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade.  From  ihe  total 
number  of  souls  on  board  (v.  87),  and  the  known  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
merchantmen  were  among  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,^  we  conclude 
that  she  was  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  Every  thing  that  relates  to 
her  construction  is  interesting  to  us,  through  the  minute  account  which  is 
given  of  her  misfortunes  from  the  moment  of  her  leaving  Myra.  The 
weather  was  unfavorable  from  the  first.  They  were  "  many  days  "  before 
reaching  Gnidus  (v.  7) :  and  since  the  distance  from  Myra  to  this  place 
is  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
sailed  "  %lowly "  (ib.).  The  delay  was  of  course  occasioned  by  one  of 
two  causes, —  by  calms  or  by  contrary  winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  was  the  real  cause,  not  only  because  the  sacred  narrative 
states  that  they  reached  Cnidus*  ^^  with  difficulty ^^^  but  because  we  are 
informed  that,  when  Gnidus  was  reached,  they  could  not  make  good  their 
course*  any  farther,  ^^the  wind  not  differing  t&em"  (ibid.).     At  this 

1  See  the  refeiences  to  Socrates,  Soiomeii,  *  See  tbore,  p.  685. 

and  Philo,  in  Wetstein.    It  ia  possible,  as  *  A  quotation  to  this  elfeet  is  giTeo  hj 

Eninoel  suggests,  that  the  ship  might  have  Wetstein. 

brooght  goods  from  Alexandria  to  Ljrcia,  and  *  The  Greek  word  here  is  only  imperftetlj 

then  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo  for  Italy ;  bat  not  rendered  by  "  scarce  "  in  the  English  renton. 

Tery  probable*  since  she  was  full  of  wheat  It  is  the  same  word  which  is  translated  ''hard- 

when  the  gale  caoght  her.    [A  captain  in  the  ly  "  in  t.  8,  and  it  occurs  again  in  t.  16. 

merchant-serrice  told  the  writer,  that,  in  com-  *  Their  direct  course  was  about  W.  by  S. : 

ing  from  Alexandria  in  August,  he  has  stood  to  and,  when  they  opened  the  point,  they  were 

the  north  towards  Asia  Minor  for  the  sake  of  under  yery  un^vorable  circumstances  even  for 

the  current,  and  that  this  is  a  very  common  beating.    The  words  "  the  wind  not  suflferiog 

course.]  us,"  Mr.  Smith  understands  to  mean  that  the 

^  ^&.  Lewin  supposes  that   the  plan  of  wind  would  not  allow  the  ressel  to  hold  on 

Julius  was  changed,  in  consequence  of  this  her  course  towards  Italy,  after  Cnidus  was 

ship  being  found  in  harbor  here.    ''  At  Myra  passed.    So  Sir  C.  Penrose,  in  whose  BiS.  we 

the   centurion   most  unluckily  changed   hii  find  the  following :  "  The  course  from  Myrs 

plan,"  &c.,  ToL  ii.  p.  716.  towards  Italy  was  to  pass  ctose  to  the  Uand 
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point  they  lost  the  advantages  of  a  favoring  current,  a  weathor-shora  and 
smooth  water,  and  were  met  by  all  the  force  of  the  sea  from  the  westward ; 
and  it  was  judged  the  most  prudent  course,  instead  of  contending  with  a 
head  sea  and  contrary  winds,  to  run  down  to  the  southward,  and  after 
I'ounding  Cape  Salmone,  the  easternmost  point  of  Crete,  to  pursue  the 
voyage  under  the  lee  of  that  island.^ 

Ejiowing,  as  we  do,  the  consequences  which  followed  this  step,  we  are 
inclined  to  blame  it  as  imprudent,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  For  while  the  south  coast  of  Crete  was  deficient  in  good  har- 
bors, that  of  Cnidus  was  excellent, — well  sheltered  from  the  north-west- 
erly winds,  fully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  in  every  way 
commodious,  if  needful,  for  wintering.' 

And  here,  according  to  our  custom,  we  pause  again  in  the  narrative, 
that  we  may  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  history  and  description  of  the  place. 
In  early  times  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  who  wor- 
shipped Apollo,  their  national  Deity,  on  the  rugged  headland  called  the 
Triopian'  promontory  (the  modem  Cape  Crio),  which  juts  out  beyond 
the  city  to  the  West.  From  these  heights  the  people  of  Cnidus  saw  that 
engagement  between  the  fleets  of  Pisander  and  Conon,  which  resulted  in 
the  maritune  supremacy  of  Athens/  To  the  north-west  is  seen  the 
island  of  Cos  (p.  604)  ;  to  the  south-east,  across  a  wider  reach  of  sea, 
is  the  larger  island  of  Rhodes  (p.  606),  with  which,  in  their  weaker 
and  more  voluptuous  days,'  Cnidus  was  united  in  alliance  with  Rome,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  Italy  and  the  East.*  The  posi- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cnidus  is  to  the  east  of  the  Triopian  he^idland,  whero 
a  narrow  isthmus  unites  the  promontory  with  the  contineni,  \nd  separates 

of  Cytherm  (Cerigo),  or  the  south  point  of  the  ihore  oonld  not  come  to  and  wmrp  it"    If, 

Morea ;  the  Island  of  Rhodes  lying  in  the  di-  howerer,  it  were  trae  that  they  coold  not  get 

rect  track.    It  appears  that  the  ship  passed  to  into  Cnidus,  it  would  equally  follow  that  .he 

the  northward  of  that  island,  haring  sailed  wind  was  blowing  hard  horn  the  N.  W. 
slowly  many  days  from  the  light  and  baffling  ^  See  above. 

winds,  usual  in  those  seas  and  at  that  season.  >  If  the  words  "  thewind  not  suffbring  uj" 

Having  at  last  got  over  against  Cnidus  (C.  really  mean  that  the  wind  would  not  allow 

Crio),  the  wind  tud  tuffering  them  toget  (mmthe  them  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Cnidus,  these  re 

direct  couree,  it  haying  become  steady  from  the  marks  become  unnecessary, 
west  or  north-west,  they  sailed  southwards^  *  For  a  view  of  this  remarkable  promoii 

till,  coming  near  to  the  east  end  of  Crete,  they  tory,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  since 

passed,"  &c.  8t  Paul  passed  it  twice  (Acts  xxi.  1,  xxviL  7)« 

The  words  at  first  sight  seem  to  mean  that  see  the  engraring  in  the  Admiralty  Chart,  No 

the  wind  would  not  allow  them  to  put  into  the  1604.  *  See  above,  p.  604. 

karbor  of  Cnidus :  and  so  they  are  understood  *  We  can  hardly  avoid  making  some  alio 

by  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Humphry,  and  Hackett  sion  here  to  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Praxiteles 

But  in  a  case  of  this  kind  nautical  oonsidera-  This  object  of  universal  admiration  was  at  Cni- 

tions  must  be  taken  into  account.    A  friend  dns  ^Hien  St.  Paul  passed  by. 
remarks  in  a  letter  that  **  a  ship  on  a  weathsr-  *  It  was  afterwards  made  "  a  free  cit 


ide  "  a  free  city/'        j 
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the  two  harbors  which  Strabo  has  described.^  ^^  Few  places  bear  more 
incontestable  proofs  of  former  magnificence  ;  and  fewer  still  of  the  rufSan 
industry  of  their  destroyers.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  one  promis- 
cuous mass  of  ruins ;  among  which  may  be  traced  streets  and  gateways, 
porticoes  and  theatres/'  ^  But  the  remains  which  are  the  most  worthy 
to  arrest  our  attention  are  those  of  the  harbors  ;  not  only  because  Cuidus 
was  a  city  peculiarly  associated  with  maritime  enterprise,'  but  because 
these  remains  have  been  less  obliterated  by  violence  or  decay.  ^'  The 
smallest  harbor  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and  was  evi- 
dently the  closed  basin  for  triremes,  which  Strabo  mentions."  But  it 
was  the  southern  and  larger  port  which  lay  in  St.  Paul's  course  from 
Myra,  and  in  which  the  Alexandrian  ship  must  necessarily  have  come 
to  anchor,  if  she  had  touched  at  Gnidus.  ^^  This  port  is  formed  by  two 
transverse  moles ;  these  noble  works  were  carried  into  the  sea  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  a  hundred  feet ;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect ;  the  other, 
which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west  swell,  can  only  be  seen  under 
water."  ^  And  we  may  conclude  our  description  by  quoting  fit)m 
another  traveller,  who  speaks  of  ^^  the  remains  of  an  ancient  quay  on  the 
S.W.,  supported  by  Clycopean  walls,  and  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the 
steep  limestone  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge."  * 

This  excellent  harbor,  then,  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  was  left 
behind  by  the  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel.  Instead  of  putting 
back  there  for  shelter,  they  yielded  to  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
pursue  their  voyage  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  and  ran  down  to  Cape  Sal- 
mone :  after  rounding  which,  the  same  ^^  difficulty  "  would  indeed  recur 
(v.  8),  but  still  with  the  advantage  of  a  weather-shore.  The  statements 
at  this  particular  point  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with 
singular  minuteness,  the  direction  of  the  wind :  and  it  is  deeply  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  this  direction,  once  ascertained,  harmonises  all  the 
inferences  which  we  should  naturally  draw  from  other  parts  of  the  con- 
text.   But  the  argument  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  first  writer  who 

1  The  rains  are  chiefly  on  the  east  dde  of  Pharos  of  Alexandria.    The  same  plaee  gaie 

the  Isthmus  (see  Hamilton,  as  referred  to  he-  birth  to  Ctesias  and  Agatharchides,  andothot 

low).    Pansanias  sajs  that  the  city  was  di-  who  have  contributed  mnch  to  geographkal 

Tided   into  two  parts  by  an  EuripuM,  oyer  knowledge. 

which  a  bridge  was  thrown ;  one  half  being  *  Here  and  abore  we  quote  from  Beanfort 

towards  the  Triopian  promontory,  the  other  See  his  Sketch  of  the  Harbor.     The  aame 

towards  the  east.  may  be  seen  in  the  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  15SS. 

>  Beaofort's  Karamania,  p.  81.    The  ftillest  Another  chart  gives  a  larger  plan  of  the  niias, 

icconnt  of  the  rains  will  be  found  in  the  third  &c    Other  referenoes  might  easOy  be  given. 

/olame  of  the  TranaactioM  0f  the  DSetkmH  Perhaps  there  is  no  dty  in  Asia  Minor  whkb 

f^octety,  and  in  Hamilton's  Aaia  Miner,  vol.  i  has  been  more  clearly  di8|^yed»  both  by  de- 

i>p.  89-45.  scription  and  engravings. 

'  It  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus  who  built  the  *  Hamilton,  p.  89. 
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has  called  attention  to  tbiis  question,  that  we  will  present  it  in  his  words 
rather  than  our  own.*  "  The  course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Myra 
to  Italy,  after  she  has  reached  Cnidus,  is  by  the  north  side  of  Crete, 
through  the  A.rchipelago,  W.  by  S.  Hence  a  ship  which  can  make  good  a 
course  of  less  than  seven  points  from  the  wind  would  not  have  been  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  on  her  course,  unless  thQ  wind  had  been  to  the 
west  of  N.N.  W.  But  we  are  told  that  she  *  ran  under  Crete,  over  against 
Salmone,'  which  implies  that  she  was  able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  bears 
about  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus ;  but,  unless  the  wind  had  been  to  the 
north  of  W.N.W.,  she  could  not  have  done  so.  The  middle  point 
between  N.N.W.  and  W.N.W.  is  north-west,  which  cannot  be  more  than 
two  points,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  one,  from  the  true  direction. 
The  wind,  therefore,  would  in  common  language  have  been  termed  north- 
west." '  And  then  the  author  proceeds  to  quote,  what  we  have  quoted 
elsewhere  (p.  605,  n.  4),  a  statement  from  the  English  Sailing  Directions 
regarding  the  prevalence  of  north-westerly  winds  in  these  seas  during 
the  summer  months ;  and  to  point  out  that  the  statement  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  what  PUny  says  of  the  Etesian  monsoons. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  weather,  a  consideration  of  what  has 
been  said  above,  with  the  chart  of  Crete  before  us,  will  show  that  the 
voyage  could  have  been  continued  some  distance  frt>m  Cape  Salmone 
under  tlie  lee  of  the  island,  as  it  had  been  from  Myra  to  Cnidus,'  — bul 
that  at  a  certain  point  (now  called  Cape  Matala),  where  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  north,  and  where  the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  from 
the  westward  must  have  been  met,  this  possibility  would  have  ceased 
once  more,  as  it  had  ceased  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala  is  a  roadstead,^  which  was 
then  called  '^  Fair  Havens,"  and  still  retains  the  same  name,*  and  which 
the  voyagers  successfully  reached  and  came  to  anchor.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  town  at  iUr  Havens :  but  there  was  a  town  near  it  called 

^  For  whAt  may  be  necestaiy  to  explain  name  of  Atfdove^  ILdXonc,  and  alto  the  Calis- 

tbe  naatical  terms,  see  the  oompase  on  p.  619.  mom  spoken  of  in  the  Toyage  of  Banwolf  (in 

^  Smith,  p.  35.  Bay's  Collection),  and  the  CaU$  Miniona  of 

*  See  above.  It  is  of  importanoe  to  obsenre  Fynes  Morison.  In  ancient  sailing  directions, 
here  that  the  pronoun  ''tir "  in  t.  8  refers,  not  Dntch  and  French,  it  is  described  as  "  een 
to  Salmone,  bnt  to  Crde.  With  the  wind  firom  schoone  bay,^nne  belle  bale."  See  all  these 
the  N.  W.  they  would  easily  round  the  point :  references  in  Smith,  pp.  SO,  88, 44.  The  place 
bnt  after  this  they  would  "  heat  up  with  diffi'  was  risited  by  Mr.  Pashley,  but  is  not  described 
cuUy  along  the  coast "  to  the  neighborhood  of  by  him.  Meyer  considars  the  name  enphemis- 
Cape  Matala.  tic.    As  regitfds  winteiing,  the  place  was  oer 

*  In  our  larger  editions,  a  view  is  given  tainly  ''not  commodious;"  but  as  regards 
from  Schranz's  drawing,  in  Mr.  Smith's  work,  shelter  ih>m  some  winds  f  indndlng  N.  W  ^  -*'' 

^  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is      was  a  good  anchorage, 
mentioned  by  Pococke    (iL   260)  under  the 
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Lasaoa/  a  circumstance  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (if  we  maj  presume  to 
saj  so),  not  with  any  view  of  fixing  the  locality  of  the  roadstead,  but 
simply  because  the  fact  was  impressed  on  his  memory.'  If  the  vessel 
was  detained  long  at  this  anchorage,  the  sailors  must  have  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  Lassa,  and  the  soldiers  too  might  obtain  leave  to  visit 
it ;  and  possibly  also  the  prisoners,  each  with  a  soldier  chained  to  his 
arm.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  length  of  the  delay  at  Fair  Havens : 
but  before  they  left  the  place,  a  ^^  considerable  time ''  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  sailed  from  Cssarea'  (v.  9) ;  and  they  had  arrived  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  considered  imprudent  to  try  the  open  sea. 
This  is  expressed  by  St.  Luke  by  saying  that  ^^  the  fast  was  already  past ; " 
a  proverbial  phrase  among  the  Jews,  employed  as  we  should  employ  the 
phrase  ^^  about  Michaelmas,"  and  indicating  precisely  that  period  of  the 
year.^  The  fast  of  expiation  was  on  the  tenth  of  Tisri,  and  corresponded 
to  the  close  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October;*  and  is  exactly 
the  time  when  seafaring  is  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.*  It  became,  then,  a  very  serious  matter  of  consultadon 
whether  they  should  remain  at  Fair  Havens  for  the  winter,  or  seek  some 
better  harbor.  St.  Paul's  advice  was  very  strongly  given  that  they  should 
remain  where  they  were.  He  warned  them  that  if  they  ventured  to 
pursue  their  voyage,  they  would  meet  with  violent  weather,^  with  great 
injury  to  the  cargo  and  tiie  ship,  and  much  risk  to  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.    It  is  sufficient  if  we  trace  in  this  warning  rather  the  natural  pru- 

1  Bfr.  Smith  says  that  Lasmi  is  not  men-  oos  remains  of  a  conriderable  town  wen  dis- 

tioned  hj  any  ancient  writer.    It  is,  howerer,  covered.    The  peasants  who  came  down  ftom 

probably  the  Lasia  of  the  Pentingerian  Tables,  the  hills  said  that  the  name  of  the  place  was 

stated  there  to  be  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Lasssa.    Cape  Leonda  lies  fire  milea  east  of 

Gortyna.  Fair  Havens.    Mr.  Brown's  letter  has  been 

[We  are  now  able  with  great  satisfaction  to  placed  at  oar  disposal  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  win 

state  that  the  city  of  LassM  has  been  disoov*  give  ftiller  details  in  the  second  edition  of  Us 

ered.    The  Rer.  G.  Brown,  with  some  com-  work  on  St.  Paul's  Shipwreck.    (This  edition 

panions,  has  recently  nrited  this  coast  in  the  is  now  pablished.    IS6I.)] 
yacht  St.  Ursula;  and  a  letter  written  by  him  *  The  allusion  is,  in  truth,  an  instance  of 

from  Fair  Havens  on  January  18th,  1856,  the  autoptic  style  of  St.  Luke,  on  which  we 

supplies  the  following  &cts.    When  the  party  have  remarked  in  the  narratiTe  of  what  took 

landed  at  Fair  Havens  the  question  was  asked,  place  at  Philippi. 

"  Where  is  Las»af  "  to  which  it  was  answered  *  When  they  left  CsBsarea  they  had  every 

at  once,  that  it  was  now  a  deserted  place  about  reasonable  prospect  of  retching  Italy  before 

two  hours  to  the  eastward,  close  to  Cape  Le-  the  stormy  season ;  but  since  dien  "  madi  time 

onda.    On  receiving  this  information  they  lan  had  been  spent" 

along  the  coast  before  a  S.  W.  wind ;  and  *  Just  so  Theophrastos   reckons   ftom  a 

jiist  after  passing  the  Cape,  the  eye  of  one  of  Heathen  festival,  when  he  says  **  that  the  sea 

the  party  was  caught  by  "  two  white  pillars  is  navigable  after  th$  Dhmf$ia,'* 
standing  on  a  brae-side  near  the  shore."    On  *  Levit  xvL  29,  xziii.  S7. 

approaching  and  landing,  the  beach  was  found  *  Authorities  are^ven  in  the  Imager  editioM. 

to  be  lined  with  masses  of  masoniy,  and  vari-  ^  See  v.  10,  and  v.  11.  ^^  , 
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deuce  and  judgment  of  St.  Paul  than  the  result  of  any  supernatural 
revelation :  though  it  is  possible  that  a  prophetic  power  was  acting  ^  in 
combination  with  the  insight  derived  from  long  experience  of  ^'  perils  in 
the  sea"  (2  Cor.  xi.  26).  He  addressed  such  arguments  to  his  fellow- 
voyagers  as  would  be  likely  to  influence  all :  the  master'  would  naturally 
avoid  what  might  endanger  the  ship:  the  owner'  (who  was  also  on 
board)  would  be  anxious  for  the  cargo :  to  the  centurion  and  to  all,  the 
risk  of  perilling  their  lives  was  a  prospect  that  could  not  lightly  be  re- 
garded. That  St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  give  advice  at  all  implies  that 
he  was  already  held  in  a  consideration  very  unusual  for  a  prisoner  in  the 
custody  of  soldiers ;  and  the  time  came  when  his  words  held  a  command- 
ing sway  over  the  whole  crew :  yet  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  on  this 
occasion  the  centurion  was  more  influenced^  by  the  words  of  the  owner 
and  the  master  than  those  of  the  Apostle.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
their  present  anchorage  was  ^^  incommodious  to  winte^*  in  "  (v.  12),  and 
the  decision  of  ^^  the  migority  **  was  to  leave  it  so  soon  as  the  weather 
should  permit 

On  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  somewhat  farther  to  the  west,  was  a 
harbor  called  Phoenix,*  with  which  it  seems  that  some  of  the  sailors  wei*e 
familiar.*    They  spoke  of  it  in  their  conversation  during  the  delay  at 


1  Obsenre  the  TsgneneM  of  the  words  **  a 
certain  islaDd.'' 

*  The  same  word  is  translated  **  shipmas- 
ter "  in  Bey.  xviii.  17. 

*  He  might  be  the  skipper,  or  little  mors 
than  supercargo. 

*  The  imperfect  tense  is  used  here.  [It 
appears  from  Mr.  Brown's  letter  that  8t. 
Fanl's  connsel  was  not  unwise  even  in  the 
nautical  sense.  For  further  details  we  must 
again  refer  to  Mr.  Smith's  second  edition. 
We  may  just  add  tliat  Mr.  Brown  Was  told  at 
Lutro  that  the  '<Holy  Apostle  Paul"  had 
risited  CaIolimmaUa$  and  baptized  many  people 
there;  and  that  near  the  latter  place  he  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery  bearing  the  Apostle's 
name.] 

ft  So  the  name  is  written  by  St  Luke  and 
by  Strabo.  See  below.  The  name  was  prober 
bly  deriyed  from  the  palm-trees,  which  are 
sf  4d  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  to  be  indigo 
nous  in  Crete. 

,  *  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith's  work  was 
published,  our  information  regarding  the  coast 
of  Crete  was  rery  imperfect;  and  he  found  it 
t€»  be  the  general  impression  of  seyeral  officers 
s^uainted  iRth  the  navigation  of  those  seas 


[and  the  writer  of  this  note  may  add  thai  he 
has  reoeired  the  same  impression  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  merchant-senrice,  and  familiar 
with  that  part  of  the  Lerant],  that  there  are 
no  ship-harbors  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Smith's  conviction,  however,  was  that  at 
Lutro  there  was  a  harbor  satisfying  all  the 
conditions,  and  the  writer  of  this  note  was 
enabled,  in  April,  1852,  to  confirm  this  oonvio- 
tion  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
Admiralty  drawings  of  the  south  coast  of 
Crete  had  just  then  arrived,  and  the  soundings 
of  Lutro  were  decisive.  These  were  exhibited 
in  our  earlier  editions  from  a  tracing  made  at 
the  Admiralty.  The  position  of  the  harbor  is 
shown  by  the  anchor  in  the  chart  opposite 
p.  698. 

Previously,  however,  Mr.  Smith  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  firom  Mr.  Urqnhart,  M.P.,  allud- 
ing to  what  occurred  to  him,  when  on  board  a 
Qreek  ship  of  war  and  chasing  a  pirate.  "Lu- 
tro is  an  admirable  harbor.  You  open  it  like 
a  box;  unexpectedly,  the  rocks  stand  apart, 
and  the  town  appears  within.  .  .  .  We  thought 
we  had  cut  him  ofi^,  and  that  we  were  driving 
him  right  upon  the  rocks.  Suddenly  he  dis- 
appeared ;  ^-  and,  rounding  m  after  him,  like  a 
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Fair  Havens,  and  thej  described  it  as  ^^  looking '  toward  the  south-west 
wind  and  the  north-west  wind."  If  they  meant  to  recommend  a  harbor, 
into  which  these  winds  blew  dead  on  shore,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
unsailor-like  advice :  and  we  are  tempted  to  examine  more  closely  whether 
the  expression  really  means  what  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  mean,  and  then 
to  inquire  further  whether  we  can  identify  this  description  with  any  exist- 
ing harbor.  This  might  indeed  be  considered  a  question  of  mere  curiosity, 
—  since  the  vessel  never  reached  Phoenix,  —  and  since  the  description  of 
the  place  is  evidently  not  that  of  St.  Luke,  but  of  the  sailors,  whose  con- 
versation he  heard.'  But  every  thing  has  a  deep  interest  (or  us  which 
tends  to  elucidate  this  voyage.  And,  first,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  both  from  the  notices  in  ancient  writers  and  the  continuance  of 
ancient  names  upon  the  spot,  that  Phoenix  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
modern  Lutro.'    This  is  a  harbor  which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  above 


change  of  scenery,  tbe  little  besin,  its  shipping 
and  the  town,  presented  themseiTes.  .  .  . 
Excepting  Latro,  all  the  roadsteads  looking  to 
(he  southward  are  perfectly  exposed  to  the 
south  or  east"  For  a  view  of  Latro,  see 
Pashley's  Travds  tn  Crete, 

[The  earlier  part  of  this  note  remains  as  it 
was  in  the  first  edition.  It  is  confirmed  in 
every  pardcolar  by  Mr.  Brown^  tetter.  In 
the  first  place,  when  they  were  in  search  of 
Lotro,  thmf  ran  past  it,  partly  becanse  of  an 
error  in  tbe  chart,  and  partly  becanse  "the 
port  in  queatian  makee  no  appearance  from  the 
$ea."  Next,  on  reaching  the  place,  and  inquir- 
ing from  an  old  Greek  what  was  its  ancient 
name, "  he  replied,  without  hesitation,  PhcmUd^ 
but  that  the  old  city  exists  no  longer."  A 
Latin  inscription  rdating  to  the  Emperor 
Nerra  (who  was  of  Cretan  extraction)  is 
mentioned  as  being  found  on  the  point  which 
defends  the  harbor  on  the  south.  The  harbor 
itself  is  described  thus:  "We  found  the  shores 
steep  and  perfectly  clean.  There  are  fifteen 
fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  diminish- 
ing gradually  to  two  close  to  the  Tillage.  As 
the  beach  is  extremely  narrow,  and  the  hills 
immediately  behind  steep  and  rocky,  the  har- 
bor cannot  have  altercMl  its  form  materially 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostle."  The  health- 
officer  said,  that  "  though  the  harbor  is  open 
to  the  East,  yet  the  easterly  gales  never  blow 
home,  being  lifted  by  the  high  land  behind; 
and  that  eren  in  storms  the  sea  rolls  in  gently 
(piano,  piano)  ,  .  .  it  is  the  only  eecure  harbor, 
in  aQ  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete;  and, 


during  the  wars  between  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks,  as  many  as  twenty  and  twenty -fifs 
wa^galleys  haye  found  shelter  in  its  waters. 

Further  interest  is  given  to  this  narrative  hj 
the  drcumstanoe  that  this  yachting  party  wu 
caught  by  the  Bnroclydon  (see  below,  p.  700), 
so  that  some  of  them  who  landed  were  unable 
to  r^oin  the  vessel,  and  detained  a  night  oo 
shore.  The  sailors  said  that  it  was  "  no  woa- 
der  that  St  Paul  was  blown  off  the  coast  ia 
such  weather"  (see  pp.  700,  701),  and  thej 
added  that  *'  no  boat  could  have  boarded  them 
in  such  a  sen  "  (see  p.  701). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  same  party,  od 
returning  firom  Alexandria,  were  again  caoght 
in  a  gale  on  this  od^  on  February  19th,  1856, 
and  obliged  to  runt^  three-reefed  mainssfl 
and  fore-sUysail  into  t^ie  harbor  of  Latro, 
where,  the  writer  says,  "  Up  spent  as  quiet  a 
night  as  if  we  were  in  a  ni^-pond.  It  m  a 
small  place,"  he  continues,  **  sM4(  was  queer, 
in  looking  up  the  after^ompanion,  tdW  olive- 
trees  and  high  rocks  overhanging  the  taMl-1 

^  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  ori^ 
nal,  which  is  inadequately  translated  in  t* 
English  version. 

'  Observe  the  parenthetic  way  in  which  tf* 
description  of  Phoonix  is  introduced,  v.  IS. 

*  The  details  are  given  in  the  larger  ed. 
tions.  Moreover  Strabo  says  that  Phoenix  i 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  Crete,  wliich  is  pn- 
cisely  true  of  Lutro ;  and  the  longitudes  o: 
Ptolemy  harmonise  with  the  same  result  Set 
Smith,  p.  51. 

Tbe  chart  on  the  opposite  page  is  taker 
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mentioned :  and,  without  entering  fully  into  the  discussions  which  hare 
arisen  upon  this  subject,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  explained,  simply  by  remembering  that  sailors  speak  of  every  thing 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbor  does  '^  look  "  — 
from  the  water  toward%  the  land  which  eneloeee  it — in  the  direction  of 
"  south-west  and  north-west.**  * 

With  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  the  north-westerly  wind  ceasing,  and 
a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  south,  the  sanguine  sailors  ^^  thought 
thai  their  purpose  was  already  accomplished  "  (v.  18).  They  weighed 
anchor :  and  the  vessel  bore  round  Cape  Matala.  The  distance  to  this 
point  from  Fair  Havens  is  four  or  five  miles :  the  bearing  is  W.  by  S. 
With  a  gentle  southerly  wind  she  would  be  able  to  weather  the  cape :  and 
then  the  wind  was  fair  to  Phoenix,  which  was  thirty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  cape,  and  bore  from  thence  about  W.N.W.  The  sailors  already 
saw  the  high  land  above  Lutro,  and  were  proceeding  in  high  spirits,  — 
perhaps  with  fair-weather  sails  set,' — certainly  with  the  boat  towing 
astern,'  —  forgetful  of  past  difficulties,  and  blind  to  impending  dangers. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  these  mariners  came  without  a  moment's 
warning.^  Soon  after  weathering  Gape  Matala,  and  while  they  were 
pursuing  their  course  in  full  confidence,  close  by  the  coast  of  Crete '  (v. 
18),  a  violent  wind  came  down  *  from  the  mountains,  and  struck  the  ship 


finoiD  Mr.  Smith's  work,  with  tome  modifica^ 
tiont.  The  part  near  Lntro  is  oonrected  (torn 
the  tracing  mentioned  above.  The  spot 
malted  "SpriDg  and  Church  of  St.  Panl"  is 
from  die  English  Admiralty  snrrey.  The 
cape  marlLed  "  C.  St.  Panl "  is  so  named  on  die 
antbority  of  Lapie's  map  and  last  French  gor* 
emment  chart  cf  the  eastern  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  physical  fbatnres  are  after 
Lapie  and  Fashley.  For  a  notice  of  St. 
Paul's  fountain,  see  Pashlej,  ii.  259. 

1  It  seems  strange  that  this  view  shonld  not 
have  occurred  to  the  commentators.  For  dis> 
eussion  regarding  the  Greek  preposition  used 
liere,  we  must  refiv  to  the  larger  editions. 

Such  a  harbor  would  hare  been  very  "  com- 
modious to  winter  in ; "  and  it  agrees  perfectiy 
with  Lntro,  as  delineated  in  the  recent  surrey. 
To  hare  recommended  a  harbor  beocnue  the 
south-west  and  north-west  winds  blew  into  it 
would  have  been  folly.  But,  whether  the  com- 
mentators felt  this  or  not,  they  have  generally 
assumed  that  the  harbor  was  open  to  these 
winds. 

*  See  what  is  said  below  in  reference  to 
hwermg  the  gear,  v.  17. 


*  This  is  certain,  from  t.  16. 

*  Their  experience,  however,  might  have 
taoght  them  that  there  was  some  cause  for 
fear.  Capt.  J.  Stewart,  B.  N.  (as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Smitii,  p.  60),  observes,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Archipelago :  ''  It  is  always  safe  to  an- 
chor under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually;  but  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  wUh  eomtherhf 
wMm,  OS  ihejf  abnoet  mvariabUf  ekfft  to  a  vioient 
mfrtkerfy  wmd,**  [During  the  revision  of  tiiese 
pages  for  the  press  (March  4,  1S56),  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Capt  Spratt  was 
received  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith :  **  We  left 
Fair  Havens  with  a  light  southerly  wind  and 
clear  sky  —  every  thing  indicative  of  a  fine  day, 
until  we  rounded  the  cape  to  haul  up  for  the 
head  of  the  bay.  Then  we  saw  Mount  Ida 
covered  with  a  dense  cloud,  and  met  a  strong 
northerly  breese  (one  of  the  summer  gales,  in 
feet,  so  frequent  in  the  Levant,  but  which  in 
general^  are  accomplished  by  terrific  gusts 
and  squalls  firom  those  high  mountains),  the 
wind  blowing  direct  ih>m  Mount  Ida."] 

*  The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect. 

*  The  Greek  here  denotes  that  the  wind 
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(seizing  her,  according  to  the  Greek  expression,  and  whirling  her  round), 
so  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  the  helmsman  to  make  her  keep  her  course.^ 
The  character  of  the  wind  is  described  in  terms  expressive  of  the  utmost 
violence.  It  came  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  hurricane : '  and  the 
name  ^^  Euroclydon/'  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  sailors,  indicates  the 
commotion  in  the  sea  which  presently  resulted.'  The  consequence 
was,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  compelled  to  scud  before  the 
gale.^ 

If  we  wish  to  tmderstand  the  events  which  followed,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  we  should  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  direction  of 
this  ^e.  Though  there  is  a  great  weight  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
reading  HuroaguUoj  in  place  of  JEurodydany^  —  a  view  which  would  deter- 
mine, on  critical  grounds,  that  the  wind  was  KN.E.,  —  we  need  not  con- 
sider ourselves  compelled  to  yield  absolutely  to  this  authority :  and  Uie 
mere  context  of  the  narrative  enables  us  to  determine  the  question  with 
great  exactitude.  The  wind  came  doum  from  the  island  and  drove  the 
vessel  off  the  island:  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
southerly/  If  we  consider  further  that  the  wind  struck  the  vessel  when 
she  was  not  far''  from  Cape  Matala  (v.  14), — that  it  drove  her  towardt 
Clauda^  (v.  16),  which  is  an  island  about  twenty  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
that  point,  —  and  that  the  sailors  ^^  feared  "  lest  it  should  drive  them  imto 

came  "  down  from  it,"  L  e.  CretBf  not  *'agoimi  show  that  it  was  a  name  popnlarij  given  bj 

it,**  L  e.  the  ship.    [Sir  C.  Penroee,  withont  the  sailors  to  the  wind;  and  nothing  is  BMra 

reference  to  the  Greek,  speaks  of  the  wind  as  natural  than  that  St  Lake  should  nse  the 

"  descending  from  the  lofty  hUU  in  heavy  sqnalls  word  which  he  heard  the  seamen  emploj  on 

and  eddies,  and  driying  the  now  almost  help-  the  occasion.    Besides  it  is  the  more  difficalt 

less  ship  far  firom  the  shore,  with  which  her  reading. 


pilots  vainly  attempted  to  close."]  *  Falconer  supposes  that  the  wind 

1  Literally,  "  to  look  at  the  wind."    See      from  the  southward,  and  clumsOy  attempt*  to 


above,  p.  704.    We  see  the  additional  empha-  explain  why  (on  this  supposition)  the 

sis  in  the  expression,  if  we  remember  that  an  was  not  driven  on  the  Cretan  coast, 
eye  was  painted  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  as  ^  The  use  of  the  imperfect  shows  that  they 

we  have  mentioned  above.     Even  now  the  were  sailing  near  the  shore  when  the  gmle 

"ofet"  of  a  ship  is  a  phrase  used  by  English  seiaed  the  vesseL    Thus  we  do  not  agree  with 

sailors  (or  the  bow.  Mr.  Smith  in  referring  "not  long  after"  to 

>  "  A  typhome  wind."    [See  above,  p.  699,  the  time  when  they  were  passing  round  Cape 

n.  4.]  Matala,  but  to  the  time  of  leaving  Fair  Ha- 

*  Whatever  we  may  determine  as  to  the  vens.  The  general  result,  however,  is  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Eurodydon,  it  seems  same.  [It  appears  from  Capt.  Spratt's  infor- 
clear  that  the  term  implies  a  violent  agitation  mation  that  a  ship  can  stand  quite  doee  lo 
of  the  water.  Cape  Matala.] 

«  "  We  let  her  drive."  *  There   is   no    difficult  in    identifying 

*  Mr.  Smith  aigues  in  favor  of  another  Clauda.    It  is  the  Claudos  of  Ptc^emy  and 
reading  which  denotes  a  N.  E.  wind.    But  we  the  5^iMeilBiiii»,  and  the  Gaudus  of  Pomp^ 
have  a  strong  impression  that  Eurcdjfdon  is  nins  Mela.     Hence  the  modem  Greek  Ckm- 
the  correct  reading.     The  addition   of  the  dtmeei,  and  the  Italian  oorroptioo  into  Gesa. 
words  "which  was  called"  seems  to  ns  to 
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the  Syrtis  *  on  the  Afiican  coast  (v.  17),  —  all  which  facts  are  mentioned 
in  rapid  succession,  —  an  inspection  of  the  chart  will  suffice  to  show  us 
that  the  point  from  which  the  storm  came  must  have  been  N.E.,  or  rather 
to  the  East  of  N.E.,  —  and  thus  we  maj  safelj  speak  of  it  as  coming  from 
the  E.N.E.« 

We  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  was  done  with  the  vessel  under  these 
perilous  circumstances.  She  was  compelled  at  first  (as  we  have  seen)  to 
Bcud  before  the  gale.  But  three  things  are  mentioned  in  close  connection 
with  her  coming  near  to  Clauda,  and  running  under  the  lee  of  it.*  Here 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull  and  of  comparatively 
smooth  water  for  a  few  miles :  ^  and  the  most  urgent  necessity  was  attend- 
ed to  first.  The  boat  woe  hoiHed  on  board:  but  after  towing  so  long,  it 
must  have  been  nearly  filled  with  water :  and  under  any  circxunstances 
the  hoisting  of  a  boat  on  board  in  a  gale  of  wind  is  a  work  accomplished 
^<  with  difficulty.*^  So  it  was  in  this  instance,  as  St.  Luke  informs  us.  To 
effect  it  at  all,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  vessel  to  be  rounded  to,  with 
her  head  brought  towards  the  wind ; '  a  circumstance  which,  for  other 
reasons  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
next  precaution  that  was  adopted  betrays  an  apprehension  lest  the  vessel 


1  We  may  obeenre  here,  once  for  all,  that 
the  Aathorized  Yenion,  "the  qnickiands," 
does  not  conyey  the  aocnrate  meaning.  The 
word  denotes  the  notorionslj  dangerous  baj 
between  Tunis  and  the  eastern  part  of  TripolL 

^  These  aignments  are  exhibited  with  the 
utmost  clearness  bj  Mr.  Smith.  Adopting 
the  reading  EbpaicOXuv,  he  has  three  independ- 
ent aignments  in  proof  that  the  wind  was  E.  N. 
E.  ^  N. ;  (1 )  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word ;  (2)  the  &ct  that  the  vessel  was  driren 
to  Clanda,  from  a  point  a  little  west  of  C. 
Matala ;  (3)  the  fear  of  the  sailors  lest  they 
might  be  driren  into  the  Syrtis. 

The  Tiew  of  Admiral  Penrose  is  slightly 
different  He  supposes  that  the  wind  began 
fh>m  some  of  the  northern  points,  and  drew 
gradually  to  the  eastward,  as  the  ship  gained 
an  offing;  and  continued  nearly  at  East, 
rarying  occasionally  a  point  or  two  to  the 
North  or  South.  He  adds  that  a  Leranter, 
when  it  blows  with  peculiar  violence  some 
points  to  the  North  of  East,  is  called  a  Grega- 
lia  [compare  *' which  it  "nUed  Eurodydon "], 
and  that  he  had  seen  many  such. 

»  See  TT.  16, 17. 

«  «  The  ship,  still  with  her  boat  towing  at 
her  stem,  was,  however,  enabled  to  run  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda,  a  small  island  about  twenty 


miles  from  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  and  with 
some  rocks  acyacent,  affording  the  advantage 
of  smooth  water  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  while  the  ship  continued  under  their 
lee.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  compara- 
tive smooth  water,  with  some  difficulty  to  hoist 
the  boat  into  the  ship,  and  also  to  take  the 
further  precaution  of  undergirding  her  by 
passing  cables  or  other  large  ropes  under  the 
keel  and  over  the  gunwales,  and  then  drawing 
them  tight  by  means  of  pulleys  and  levers."  * 
Penrose,  MS.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
coincidence  of  this  passage  with  what  is  said 
by  Mr.  Smith. 

Sir  C.  Penrose  proceeds  to  mention  another 
reason  for  the  vessel  being  undcrgirded.  "  This 
wise  precaution  was  taken,  not  only  because 
the  ship,  less  strongly  built  than  those  in  mod- 
em days,  might  strain  her  planks  and  tim- 
bers, and  become  leaky,  but  from  the  fears, 
that  if  the  gale  continued  ftom  the  north-east, 
as  it  probably  began,  they  might  be  driven 
into  the  deep  bight  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  were  situated  the  greater  and  l^ssser 
Syrtis,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients,  and 
by  these  means  of  security  be  enabled  to  keep 
together  longer,  should  they  be  involved  in 
the  quicksands." 

*  Smith,  p.  64. 
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should  spring  a  leak^  and  so  be  in  danger  of  foundering  at  sea.^  They 
used  the  tackling,  which  we  have  described  aboTe,  and  which  provided 
"  helps "  in  such  an  emergency.  They  "  v/ndergirded  "  the  ship  with 
ropes  passed  round  her  frame  and  tightly  secured  on  deck.'  And  after 
this,  or  rather  simultaneously  (for,  as  there  were  many  hands  on  board, 
those  operations  might  all  be  proceeding  together),  they  ^'  lowered  the 
gear.^^  This  is  the  most  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  expression.'  In 
itself  it  is  indeterminate :  but  it  doubtless  implies  careful  preparation  for 
weathering  out  the  storm.  What  precise  change  was  made  we  are  not 
able  to  determine,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  state  of  the  ship's  gear 
at  the  moment.    It  might  mean  that  the  mainsail  was  reefed  and  set ; 


^  Frapping  would  be  of  litUe  use  in  stop- 
pini;  a  leak.  It  was  rather  a  precaatioii  to 
prevent  the  working  of  the  plaiika  and  timr 
bers :  and  thos,  since  the  eztensiTe  application 
of  iron  in  modem  ship-building,  this  contriv- 
ance has  rarelj  been  resorted  to.  Besides  the 
modem  instances  adduced  bj  Mr.  Smith,  the 
writer  has  heard  of  the  following:  (1)  A  Car 
nadian  timber  ressel  in  the  year  1846  came 
frapped  to  Aberdeen.  (2)  In  1809  or  1810, 
a  frigate  (the  Venns?)  came  home  fh>m  India 
with  hawsers  round  her.  (3)  The  same  hap- 
pened to  a  merchant-ressel  which  came  from 
India,  apparently  in  the  same  conroy.  (4) 
Lord  Exmouth  (then  Captain  Pellew)  brought 
home  the  Arethnsa  in  this  state  from  New- 
foundland. (5)  At  the  battle  of  Navarin,  the 
Albion  man-of-war  reoeived  so  much  damage 
during  the  action,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  hare  recourse  to  frapping,  and  the  vessel  had 
chain  cables  passed  round  her  under  the  keel, 
which  were  tightened  by  others  passed  hori- 
sontally  along  the  sides  interlacing  them;  and 
she  was  brought  home  in  this  state  to  Ports- 
mouth.   See  the  next  note. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
two  other  instances  have  come  to  the  fnriter's 
knowledge.  One  is  that  of  the  bark  Highbury, 
which  is  stated  in  the  Bojfol  Cornwall  GazttU 
of  May  S6, 1854,  to  have  just  arrived  in  this 
state,  t.  e.  "  with  a  chain  cable  round  the  ship's 
bottom,"  off  the  Lizard  Point,  after  a  voyage 
of  fiye  months,  fh)m  Port  Adelaide,  with  a 
cargo  of  copper  ore,  wool,  and  gold.  The  other 
case  is  described  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as 
follows:  "I  sailed  from  St.  Stephen,  New 
Bmnswick,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1837,  in 
r*;e  schooner  St  Croix,  5S  tons,  bound  for 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  cargo  of  boards  in  the 


hold  and  shingles  on  dock,  with  a  few  spars. 
On  the  20th  of  same  month  encountered  a  severs 
gale  fh)m  8.W.,  and  iayto  far  teoen  da^  [see 
below,  p.  703].  On  the  26th  shipped  a  heavj 
sea,  which  took  away  about  one-Uiird  of  deck- 
load  ;  found  the  balance  shifting  from  side  to 
side,  top  of  vessel  spreading,  that  the  seams  ir 
water-wajTS  wera  open  from  1  and  a  half  to  9 
inches,  much  water  ranning  down  the  seams 
Found  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
crew  and  vessel,  and  balance  of  deck-load,  t» 
secure  top  of  ship ;  took  a  coil  of  fonr-indi 
Manilla  rope,  commenced  forward,  passing  it 
round  and  round  the  vessel,  after  whkh  cut  up 
some  spars,  made  heavers,  and  hove  the  warp 
as  tight  as  possible.  Fearing  the  warp  would 
ehafo  off  and  part,  took  one  of  the  chains, 
passed  it  round  and  before  with  tackles  and 
heavers,  and  secured  the  top  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  leak  in  the  water-ways  was  partially 
stopped.  In  this  state  I  reached  Port  Royal, 
when  I  took  off  the  warp  and  chain,  and  ar- 
rived at  Kingston  on  the  12th  Januaiy,  1838. 
Had  I  not  taken  the  means  I  did,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  vesssel  could  not  have  been  got 
into  port"] 

*  Among  classical  instances  we  may  select 
Thu<^.  i.  29,  where  Dr.  Arnold  says,  in  his 
note,  that  "the  Russian  ships  taken  in  the 
Tagus  in  1808  were  kq>t  togcAho'  in  this  man- 
ner, in  oonsequenoe  of  their  age  and  nnsonnd 
condition." 

*  The  same  verb  is  used  bdow  (v.  90)  ia 
reference  to  lowering  the  boat  into  the  water. 

*  This  suggestion  is  partly  due  to  a  criti 
dsm  in  the  EngliA  Banew  (June,  1850.  Notice 
of  Mr.  Smith's  worii),  based  on  Isaiah  xxxiu 
23  (LXX.).  In  reference  to  which  passage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  verb  is  equally  applkabla 
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or  that  the  great  yard  ^  was  lowered  upon  deck  and  a  small  storm-sail 
hoisted.  It  is  certain  that  what  English  seamen  call  the  top-hamper '  would 
be  sent  down  on  deck.  As  to  those  fair-weathBr  sails  themselves,  which 
may  have  been  too  hastily  used  on  leaving  Fair  Havens^  if  not  taken  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  gale,  they  must  have  been  already  blown  to 
pieces. 

But  the  mention  of  one  particular  apprehension,  as  the  motive  of  this 
last  precaution,  informs  us  of  something  further.  It  was  because  they 
feared  lest  they  ^^  should  be  driven  into  the  Syrtis,*^  that  they  ^^  lowered  the 
gear."  Now,  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  head  of  the  vessel  must  necessarily 
have  been  turned  away  from  the  African  coast,  in  the  direction  (more  or 
less)  from  which  the  wind  came.  To  have  scudded  before  the  gale  under 
bare  poles,  or  under  storm-sails,  would  infallibly  have  stranded  them  in 
the  Syrtis,  —  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  pooping,  or  being  swamped 
by  the  sea  breaking  over  her  stern.  To  have  anchored  was  evidently  im- 
possible. Only  one  other  course  remained :  and  this  was  what  is  techni- 
cally called  by  sailors  lying  to.  To  effect  this  arrangement,  the  head  of 
the  vessel  is  brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible :  a  small  amount  of 
canvas  is  set,  and  so  ac^usted  as  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  falling 
off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.'  This  plan  (as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  made  long  voyages)  is  constantly  resorted  to  when  the  object  is  not 
so  much  to  make  progress  as  to  weather  out  a  gale. 

to  the  spreading  of  a  lail  which  U  lowered  had  a  thought  about  drifting  on  a  lee  shore, 

from  a  yard,  and  to  the  lowering  of  a  yard  Fresnming  the  main-eail  and  yard  to  be  down, 

with  whateyer  belongs  to  it.     The  reriewer  and  the  ressel  snng  under  a  storm-sail,  the 

lays  stress  on  the  circnmstanoe  that  St.  Paul's  heary  aiceOii,  or  ropes,  being  no  longer  of  use 

ship  had  probably  no  sail  set  when  she  reached  aloft,  would  naturally  be  unrore  or  lowered,  to 

Clauda ;  and,  as  he  justly  remarks,  the  Alex-  prerent  drift,  as  a  final  resource,  when  the 

andrian  origin  of  the  Septuagint  Tersion  should  sailors  saw  that  the  gale  was  likely  to  be  strong 

be  recollected.  and  lasting." 

1  Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  riew.  *  t.  e.  the  hull  of  the  ressel  is  in  a  direction 
^  i.  e.  the  gear  connected  with  the  fidr-  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  wave.  The  fol- 
weather  sails.  See  Smith,  p.  69.  Wt  are  lowing  extract  from  Falconer's  Marine  Diction- 
hen  allowed  to  quote  ftom  a  letter  addressed  ary,  under  the  article  Trying  (an  equiralent 
to  Mr.  Smith  by  Capt  Spratt,  R.N.  After  term),  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not 
saying  that  the  translation  of  the  word  into  fiimiliar  with  sea-phrases :  —  "  The  intent  of 
'*  gear  "  is  borne  out  by  its  application  among  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time  is  to  keep  the  ship 
the  modem  Greek  sailors  to  the  ropes,  &c.,  he  more  strady ;  and,  by  pressing  her  side  down 
proceeds :  "  Ships  so  rigged  as  those  of  the  in  the  water,  to  prerent  her  from  rolling  yio- 
ancients,  with  only  one  lai^ge  square  sail,  would  lently ;  and  also  to  turn  her  bow  towards  the 
require  very  heavy  masthead  gear ;  i.  e,  very  direction  of  the  vnnd,  so  that  the  shock  of  the 
large  ropes  rove  there,  to  support  the  yard  and  waves  may  fall  more  obliquely  on  her  flank 
sail ;  so  that,  even  when  the  latter  was  lowered,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
considerable  top-weight  would  remain,  to  pro-  ...  In  this  position  she  advances  very  lit- 
duce  much  uneasiness  of  motion  as  well  as  tie  according  to  the  line  of  her  length,  but  is 
resistance  to  the  wind.  Two  such  combined  driven  considerably  to  leeward." 
evils  would  not  be  overlooked  by  sailors,  who  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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We  are  here  brought  to  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  nautical  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  very  carefully  both  the  ship's  position  in  reference  to 
the  wind  and  its  consequent  motion  through  the  water.  Assuming  that 
the  vessel  was  laid  to^  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  reference  to  its 
position  are  these :  How  near  the  wind  did  she  lie  7  and  which  side  did 
she  present  to  the  wind  ?  The  first  question  is  answered  in  some  degree 
by  a  reference  to  what  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.'  K  an 
ancient  merchantman  could  go  ahead  in  moderate  weather,  when  within 
seven  points  of  the  wind,  we  may  assume  that  she  would  make  about  the 
same  angle  with  it  when  lying  to  in  a  gale.'  The  second  question  would 
be  practically  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sailors.  It  will  be  seen  very  clearly  by  what  follows,  that,  if 
the  ship  had  been  laid  to  with  her  left  or  port  side  to  the  wind,  she  must 
have  drifted  far  out  of  her  course,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  another 
part  of  the  African  coast.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  sea-room,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  drift  to  the  westward,  she  must  have  been  laid  to  with 
her  right  side  to  the  wind,  or  on  the%tarboard  tackj  —  the  position  which 
she  was  probably  made  to  assume  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  boat  on 
board.* 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  ship's  position  in  reference  to 
the  wind.  We  must  now  consider  its  motion.  Wlien  a  vessel  is  laid  to, 
she  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  drifU  ;  and  our  inquiries  of  course 
have  reference  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  drift.  The  rate  of  drift 
may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  build  of  the  vessel  and 
the  intensity  of  the  gale ;  but  all  seamen  would  agree,  that,  under  the 
circumstances  before  us,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.^  The  direction  in 
which  she  drifts  is  not  that  in  which  she  appears  to  sail,  or  tc  wards  which 

1  See  p.  682.  .  .  .  The  ttomi  came  on  he^  starboard  nd/t, 

^  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  bowerer,  that  and  in  this  manner,  with  her  head  to  the  West- 

the  same  absolute  position  in  reference  to  the  ward,  she  drifted,  first  to  the  Sout^  West  under 

wind  is  continually  maintained.    When  a  ship  Clanda,  and  as  the  wind  drew  n^re  to  the 

is  laid  to  in  a  gale,  a  kind  of  ribration  takes  Eastward  her  head  pointed  more  towards  die 

place.     To  use  the  technical  expression,  sAs  North,  the  proper  tack  to  keep  fiuther  from 

eomes  up  and  folk  off — oscillating  perhaps  be-  the  quicksands,  whether  adopted  from  necessity 

tween  five  points  and  nine  points.  or  from  choice."  ^  Penrose  MS. 

*  See  Smith,  pp.  64,  68,  and  compare  the  *  See  the  two  naval  authorities  quoted  by 

following :  "  I  ought  to  assign  the  reason  why  Mr.  Smith,  p.  84.    The  same  estimate  is  gi^c" 

I  consider  the  ship  to  have  drifted  with  her  in  the  MS.  of  Admiral  Penroee.    "  ABowing 
starboard  side  toward  the  wind,  or  on  the  star-  .    the  degree  of  strength  of  the  gale  to  yarr  a 

board  tack,  as  a  sailor  expresses  it.    When  the  little  occanonally,  I  consider  that  a  ship  would 

south  wind  blew  softly,  the  ship  was  slowly  drift  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  per 

sailing  along  the  coast  of  Crete,  with  her  star-  hour." 
board  side  towards  the  land,  or  to  the  North. 
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her  bows  are  turned :  but  she  falls  off  to  leeward :  and  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  line  of  the  ship's  keel  and  the  line  in  which  the  wind  blows 
we  must  add  another,  to  include  what  the  sailors  call  leeway  :^  and  this 
may  be  estimated  on  an  average  at  six  points  (67^).  Thus  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  drift  would  make  an  angle  of  thirteen 
points  (147'')  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  was  E.N.E., 
the  course  of  the  yessel  would  be  W.  b>  N.' 

We  haye  been  minute  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the  ship  at 
this  moment ;  for  it  is  the  point  upon  which  all  our  subsequent  conclu- 
sions must  turn.'  Assimung  now  that  the  vessel  was,  as  we  have  said, 
laid  to  on  the^arboard  tack,  with  the  boat  on  board  and  the  hull  under- 
girded,  drifting  from  Glauda  in  a  direction  W.  by  N.  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  pursue  the  narrative  of  the  Toyage, 
without  anticipating  the  results  to  which  we  shall  be  brought.  The  more 
marked  incidents  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  gale  are  related  to 
us  (w.  18, 19).  The  violence  of  the  storm  continued  without  any  inter- 
mission.^ On  <^  the  day  after  "  they  left  Clauda,  ^<  they  proceeded  to 
lighten '  the  ship  "  by  throwing  overboard  whatever  could  be  most  easily 
spared.  From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  precaution  of  undergirding 
had  been  only  partially  successful,  and  that  the  vessel  had  already  sprung 
a  leak.    This  is  made  still  more  probable  by  what  occurred  on  the  ^^  third 


^  Ai«feraioetotlieoom|MMonp.619,wilii  tiie  meao  direction  of  the  drift  of  tnch  a  ahip^ 

the  tnllowiiig  extracts  finom  Falooner't  Hotum  lying  to,  ai  before  deecribed^  wonld  be  between 

I)£crtoiiary,  will  make  the  meaning  dear.  "Lbb-  W.N.W.  and  W.  by  N.;  and  sucb  is  nearly 

Wat  is  the  lateral  morement  of  a  sbip  to  lee>  the  bearing  of  the  North  coast  of  Malta  from 

ward  of  her  conrse,  or  the  anglewhich  the  line  the  8onth  side  of  danda."— Penrose  MS. 

of  her  way  makes  with  the  keel,  when  she  it  Compare  Smith. 

ck>se>haaled.  This  moTement  is  prodnoed  by  '  It  is  at  this  point  especially  that  we  feel 
the  mutual  eflbrt  of  the  wind  and  sea  upon  hcnr  the  importance  of  baring  St.  Paul's  voyage 
side,  forcing  her  to  leeward  of  the  line  on  which  examined  in  the  light  of  practical  seamanship, 
she  appears  to  saiL'^~~^CLoas-HAULED  (an  The  two  iuTCstigators,  who  have  so  examined 
plus  prii,  Er. ).  The  general  arrangement  of  a  it,  have  now  enabled  us  to  understand  it  clearly, 
ship's  sails,  when  she  endeayors  to  make  a  though  all  prerious  commentators  were  at 
progress  in  the  nearest  direction  possible  fiiult,  and  while  the  ordinary  charts  are  still 
towards  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  ftall  of  error  and  confrision.  The  sinuosities 
the  wind  bloweth.  ...  In  this  manner  of  in  this  part  of  the  voyage,  as  exhibited  in  the 
sailing,  the  keel  commonly  makes  an  angle  common  maps  of  St  Paul's  TraTels,  are  only 
of  six  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind.  The  an  indication  of  the  perplexity  of  the  corn- 
angle  of  lee-way,  howerer,  enlarges  in  proper-  pilers.  The  course  from  Clauda  to  Malta  did 
tion  to  the  faicrease  of  the  wind  and  sea."  not  deriate  far  from  a  straight  line. 

^  Again,  our  two  aathorities  are  in  substan-  *  "  We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  the 

tial  agreement    "  Supposing  the  LeTanter  (as  tempest" 

is  most  probable,  it  being  most  usual)  after  the  *  We  should  obsenre  that  the  tense  is  im- 

heary  Gregalia,  which  first  drore  the  ship  off  perfect  here,  as  contrasted  with  the  aorist  in 

tiiie  coast  of  Crete,  and  under  the  lee  of  Clauda,  the  next  Terse.    It  denotes  "they  began  to 

took  upon  the  ayerage  the  direction  of  Bast, —  ligbten;"  or  perhaps,  "  they  kept  Hghtening.''  ^ 
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day."  Both  sailors  and  passengers  united^  in  throwing  out  all  the 
^^  spare  gear"  into  the  sea.'  Then  followed  ^^  several  days "  of  continued 
hardship  and  anxiety.'  No  one  who  has  never  been  in  a  leaking  ship  in 
a  continued  gale  *  can  know  what  is  suffered  under  such  circumstances. 
The  strain  both  of  mind  and  body  —  the  incessant  demand  for  the  labor 
of  all  the  crew  —  the  terror  of  the  passengers  —  the  hopeless  working  at 
the  pumps —  the  laboring  of  the  ship's  frame  and  cordage  —  the  drivrng 
of  the  storm  —  the  benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet  —  make  up  a 
scene  of  no  ordinary  confosion,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  But  in  the  present 
case  these  evils  were  much  aggravated  by  the  continued  overclouding  of 
the  sky  ^a  circumstance  not  unusual  during  a  Levanter),  which  pre- 
vented the  navigators  from  taking  the  necessary  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  a  modem  ship,  however  dark  the  weather  might  be, 
there  would  always  be  a  light  in  the  binnacle,  and  the  ship's  course  would 
always  be  known  ;  but  in  an  ancient  vessel,  ^^  when  neither  sun  nor  stars 
were  seen  for  many  days,"  the  case  would  be  far  more  hopeless.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  how  near  they  might  be  to  the  most  dangerous  coast. 
And  yet  the  worst  danger  was  that  which  arose  from  the  leaky  state  of 
tlie  vessel.  This  was  so  bad,  that  at  length  they  gave  up  all  hope  of 
being  saved,  thinking  that  nothing  could  prevent  her  foundering.*  To 
this  despair  was  added  a  further  suffering  from  want  of  food,'  in  con- 

^  "  We  cttt   out  with  our  own  bftiids.''  diit  entbled  her  to  saQ  on.  .  .  .  Ik  <A«  etm- 

Obeerre  the  change  ftom  the  third  person  to  «^  it  was  found  necessary  to  dispose  of  tfas 

the  first    St.  Lnke's  hands,  and  probablj  8t.  forecastle  and  aftermost  qnarter-deck  gmis,  to- 

Paul's,  aided  in  this  work.  getber  with  some  of  the  shot  and  other  articks 

*  We  cannot  determine  preciselj  what  is  of  Tery  great  weight ;  and  the  frame  ofthB^ 
meant  here  by  the  "  tackle  "  or  "  gear  "  of  the  having  opened  during  the  n^,  the  admiral  wst 
ship.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  the  mainyard  is  next  morning  prerailed  npon,  by  the  renewed 
meant,  *'  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  and  pressing  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  to 
the  ship,  and  which  would  require  the  united  allow  ten  guns  more  to  be  thrown  OTerboard. 
efforts  of  passengers  and  crew  to  launch  OTer-  The  ship  still  continuing  to  open  veiy  much, 
board,"  —  adding  that  "the  relief  which  a  the  admiral  ordered  tarred  cauTas  and  hides  to 
ship  would  experience  by  this,  would  be  of  the  be  nailed  fore  and  aft,  from  under  the  sills  of 
same  kind  as  in  a  modem  ship  when  the  guns  the  ports  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the  tower 
are  thrown  orerboard."  But  would  sailors  in  deck.  Her  increasing  damage  requiring  tt3l 
danger  of  foundering  willingly  lose  sight  of  more  to  be  done,  the  admiral  directed  all  the 
such  a  spar  as  this,  which  would  be  capable  of  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  the  shot,  both  on  that 
supporting  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  water  ?  and  the  lower  deck,  unth  variotia  heavy  Mtom,  n 

*  The  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Bamil-  be  thrown  overboard." 

lies  "  supplies  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  *  "  No  small  tempest  lay  on  us." 

state  of  things  on  board  St.  Paul's  vessel  dur-  *  '*  All  hope  that  we  should  be  saved  wss 

ing  these  two  dajrs.     "  At  this  time  she  had  then  taken  away." 

six  foet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  pumps  ^  Mr.  Smith  illustrates  this  by  several  ex- 
would  not  trw  her,  the  water  having  worked  amples.  We  may  quote  an  instance  from  s 
out  all  the  oakum.  The  admiral  therefore  very  ordinary  modern  voyage  between  Alexan- 
gave  orders  for  all  the  buckets  to  be  remanned,  dria  and  Malta,  which  presents  some  points  of 
and  every  o^Scer  to  Ae(p  towards  freeing  the  ship:  dose  reeemblance  in  a  very  mitigated  form ;  * 
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sequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of 
preparing  any  regular  meal.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  the  phntse^ 
which  alludes  to  what  a  casual  reader  might  suppose  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  suflTering,  the  fact  that  there  was  "  much  abstinence."  It 
was  in  this  time  of  utter  weariness  and  despair  that  to  the  Apostle  there 
rose  up  '^  light  in  the  darkness :  "  and  that  light  was  made  the  means  of 
encouraging  and  saving  the  rest.  While  the  Heathen  sailors  were  vainly 
struggling  to  subdue  the  leak,  Paul  was  praying ;  and  Ood  granted  to 
him  the  lives  of  all  who  sailed  with  him.  A  vision  was  vouchsafed  to 
him  in  the  night,  as  formerly,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  conveying  the 
Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  more  recently  in  the  midst  of  those 
harassing  events,  which  resulted  in  his  voyage  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
When  the  cheerless  day  came,  he  gathered  the  sailors  round  him^  on  the 
deck  of  the  laboring  vessel,  and,  raising  his  voice  above  the  storm, 

said,—  Aon 

zxviL 
Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  to  my  counsel,  and  not  have  set  sail  21 

from  Crete :  thus  would  you  have  been  spared  *  this  harm^  and  loss. 


"  The  commander  came  down,  sajing  the 
night  was  pitch  dark  and  rainy,  with  symptoms 
of  a  r^^olar  gale  of  wind.  This  prediction 
was  rery  speedily  Terified.  A  violent  shower 
of  hail  was  the  precursor,  followed  by  lond 
peals  of  thnnder,  with  yiyid  flashes  of  forked 
lightning,  which  played  np  and  down  the  iron 
rigging  with  fearfol  rapidity.  .  .  .  She  pres- 
ently was  struck  by  a  sea  which  came  oyer  the 
paddle-boxes,  soon  followed  by  another,  which, 
coming  over  the  forecastle,  effected  an  entrance 
through  the  skylights,  and  left  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  officers'  cabin.  The  vessel  seemed 
disabled  by  this  stunning  blow  ;  the  bowsprit  and 
fore  part  of  the  ship  were  for  some  moments 
under  water,  and  the  officer  stationed  at  that 
part  of  the  ship  described  her  as  appearing 
during  that  time  to  be  evidently  sinking,  and 
declared  that  for  many  seconds  he  saw  only 
sea.  The  natural  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  last 
allowed  her  to  right  herself,  and  during  the 
short  lull  (of  three  minutes)  her  head  was 
turned,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  running  too  near 
the  coast  of  I^hia,  which  to  the  more  experienced 
ufas  the  principal  cause  of  alarm ;  for  had  the 
wheels  given  way,  which  was  not  improbable 
from  the  strain  they  had  undergone,  nothing 
could  have  saved  us,  though  we  had  been 
fparod  all  other  causes  for  apprehension.  .  .  . 
With  daylight  the  fearful  part  of  the  hurricane 
gnve  way.  and  we  were  now  in  the  direction 


of  Candia,  no  longer  indeed  contending  against 
the  wfaid,  but  the  sea  still  sniging  and  impeta- 
ous,  and  no  lull  taking  place  during  twelve 
hours,  to  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  regaining 
onr  tack,  from  which  we  had  deviated  about 
150  mOee.  The  sea  had  so  completdg  dduged 
the  lower  part  of  the  ship,  that  it  was  with  diffi* 
culty  that  sufficient  Jire  could  be  made  to  afford  u$ 
even  coffee  for  breakfast.  Dinner  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.*'  —  Mrs.  Damer's  Diarg  in  the  Ecfy 
Land,  voL  ii. 

1  "  After  long  abstinence."  See  below,  the 
narrative  of  the  meal  at  daybreak,  w.  33,  44. 
The  commentators  have  done  little  to  elucidate 
*Us,  which  is  in  fact  no  difficulty  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  sea-voyages.  The 
strangest  comment  is  in  a  book,  which  devo- 
tionally  is  very  useful,  —  Lectures  on  St.  Paul, 
by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Blunt,  of  Chelsea,  —  who 
supposes  that  a  rdigious  fout  was  observed  by 
the  crew  during  the  storm. 

^  "  Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them." 

»  The  verb  means  "to  be  spared,"  not  "to 
gain."  (A.  V.)  We  should  observe  that  St. 
Paul's  object  in  alluding  to  the  correctness  of 
his  former  advice  is  not  to  taunt  those  who 
had  rejected  it,  but  to  induce  them  to  give 
credit  to  his  present  assertions. 

*  The  harm  was  to  their  persons,  the  &«t  to 
their  property.  ^-^  ^ 
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zxiiL 
22       Aud  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall  be  no  loss 

28  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  only  of  the  ship.    For  there  stood  by 
me  this  night  an  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,^  saying, 

24  ^^Fear  notj  Paul;  ihau  must  utand  l^are  OcB9ar:  andj  lo!  God  hath  givem 

25  thee  aU  who  eaU  with  thee.^*    Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good  cheer :  for  I 
believe  Gk>d,  that  what  haUi  been  declared  unto  me  shall  come  to  pass. 

26  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island. 

We  are  not  told  how  this  address  was  received.  But  sailors,  however 
reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence  of  danger,  are  peculiarly  open  to 
religious  impressions :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  gathered  anxiously 
round  the  Apostle,  and  heard  his  words  as  an  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  other  world;  that  they  were  nerved  for  the  toil  and 
difficulty  which  was  immediately  before  them,  and  prepared  thencefor- 
ward to  listen  to  the  Jewish  prisoner  as  to  a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine 
commission. 

The  gale  still  continued  without  abatement.  Day  and  night  succeeded, 
and  the  danger  seemed  only  to  increase :  till  fourteen  days  had  elapsed, 
during  which  they  had  been  ^'  drifting  through  the  sea  of  Adria  "* 
(v.  27).  A  gale  of  such  duration,  though  not  very  frequent,  is  by  no 
means  unprecedented  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
towards  winter.*    At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  day,  about  the  middle 

1  Compare  Bom.  i.  9,  and  note.  call  it,  a  Leranter)  in  fnU  foroe.    I  think  we 

*  By  this  IB  meant,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  were  Ibnr  dajrs  without  heing  able  to  att  down 

that  diTision  of  the  ICediterranean  which  lies  at  taUe  to  a  meal ;  during  which  tfane  we  saw 

between  Sidl j  and  Malta  on  the  west,  and  '  neither  snn  nor  stars.'    Hi4>pilj  she  was  a 

Greece  with  Crete  on  the  east    See  aboTe,  p.  powerfol  vessel,  and  we  forced  her  through  h, 

6S0,  n.  1 ;  and  p.  682,  n.  7.  bdng  charged  with  despatches,  thoogh  with 

'  The  writer  has  heard  of  easterly  and  much  injury  to  the  TesseL    Had  we  been  a 

north-easteriy  gales  lasting  for  a  still  longer  mere  log  on  the  water,  like  Sl  Paul's  ship,  we 

period,  both  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar,  should  have  drifted  many  days." 
and  to  the  eastward  of  Malta.    A  captain  in  [We  extract  the  following  from  the  CkriM- 

the  merchant-serrice  mentions  a  fmit-yessel  Han  Obterver  for  May,  1853,  pp.  3S4,  325: 

near  Smyrna  hindered  for  a  fortnight  from  "Late  in  the  autumn  of  1848  we  were  retmn- 

loading  by  a  gale  from  the  N.E.    She  was  ing  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  and  met  the 

two  days  in  beating  up  a  little  bay  a  mile  deep,  wild  Euroclydon.    The  sea  was  crested  with 

He  adds,  that  such  gales  are  prevalent  there  foam  over  all  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  and  a 

towards  winter.     Another  case  is  that  of  a  dull  impervious  canopy  of  misty  cloud  was 

vessel  bound  for  Odessa,  which  was  kept  three  drawn  over  the  sky.    A  vessel  which  preceded 

weeks  at  Milo  with  an  easterly  gale.    This,  us  had  been  fifty-six  days  frmm  AUxandria  to 

also,  was  late  in  the  year  (October).    A  naval  Malta ;  and  just  hi  the  same  way  St  Paul's 

officer  writes  thus :  —  **  About  the  same  time  vessel  was  reduced  to  lie  to  in  the  gale^  and 

of  the  year,  in  1839,  I  left  Malta  for  the  drifted  for  fourteen  days  across  die  sea  which 

Levant  in  the  '  Hydra,'  a  powerful  steam  fri-  separates  Crete  from  Malta.  .  .  .  Under  the 

gate,  and  encountered  Eurochfdm  (o«,  as  we  modem  nam*  of  a  Levanter,  the  same  Fa- 
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of  the  night)  the  sailors  suspected  that  they  were  nearing  land.^  There  is 
little  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  indications  of  land.  The  roar  of  breakers 
is  a  peculiar  sound,  which  can  be  detected  by  a  practised  ear,^  though 
not  distinguishable  from  the  other  sounds  of  a  storm  by  those  who  have 
not  ^^  their  senses  exercised  "  by  experience  of  the  sea.  When  it  was 
reported  that  this  sound  was  heard  by  some  of  the  crew,  orders  were 
immediately  giyen  to  heave  the  lead,  and  they  found  that  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  <^  twenty  fathoms."  After  a  diort  interval,  they  sounded 
again,  and  found  ^^  fifteen  fathoms."  Though  the  vicinity  of  land  could 
not  but  inspire  some  hope,  as  holding  out  the  prospect  of  running  the 
ship  ashore  *  and  so  being  saved,  yet  the  alarm  of  the  sailors  was  great 
when  they  perceived  how  rapidly  they  were  shoaling  the  water.  It  seems 
also  that  they  now  heard  breakers  ahead.^  However  this  might  be,  there 
was  the  utmost  danger  lest  the  vessel  should  strike  and  go  to  pieces.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  clear  the  anchors. 
But,  if  they  had  anchored  by  the  bow,  there  was  good  ground  for  appre- 
hending that  the  vessel  would  have  swung  round  and  gone  upon  the 
rocks.  They  therefore  let  go  ^^  four  anchors  by  ike  $tem.^*  For  a  time, 
the  vessel's  way  was  arrested :  but  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  she  might  part  from  her  anchors  and  go  ashore,  if  indeed  she  did 
not  founder  in  the  night :  and  ^^  they  waited  anxiously  for  the  day." 

The  reasons  are  obvious  why  she  anchored  by  the  stem  rather  than 
in  the  usual  mode.  Besides  what  has  been  said  above,  her  way  would 
be  more  easily  arrested,  and  she  would  be  in  a  better  position  for  being 
run  ashore '  next  day.    But  since  this  mode  of  anchoring  has  raised  some 


rodjdoo,  which  dashed  down  from  Uie  gnOofi  ft>r  a  tfaikiiig  ahip,  and  niD  her  ashore;  bat  to 

of  the  Cretan  Ida  in  the  aatomn  of  60  ▲.  D.,  do  to  before  it  was  day  would  have  been  to 

swept  the  sea  in  the  aatamn  of  1S48,  .  .  .  hare  mshed  on  certain  destmction :  thej  mnst 

just  in  the  same  waj  Teering  round  from  bring  the  ship,  if  it  be  possible,  to  anchor, 

north  to   easterly.  .  .  .  Jnst  in   the  same  and   hold   on  till  daybreak,"  d^c  —  Smith, 

way,  likewise,  did  onr  Bnrodydon  ezhansl  p.  SS. 

itself  in  a  Tiolent  fidl  of  rain."]  *  Mr.  Smith  (p.  91)  seems  to  infer  this 

1  This  might  be  translated  literally :  **  The  from  the  words  "  fearing  lest  we  shonld  have 

sailors  thonght  they  were  aboat  to  fitt^  some  fellen  npon  rocks."     Bat   the  words  would 

land."    Mr.  Smith  (p.  78)  truly  remarks,  that  rather  imply  that  the  fear  was  a  general  one. 
this  is  an  instance  of  "  the  graphic  language         *  We    must  carefully    observe    that,    in 

of  seamen,  to  whom  the  ship  is  the  principal  anchoring,  — besides  the  proximate  cause,  vis., 

oliject"  the  fear  of  felling  on  rocks   to   leeward,  *- 

*  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  mw  the  "  they  had  also  an  ulterior  object  in  riew, 
breakers.  To  suppose  that  they  became  aware  which  was  to  run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as 
of  the  land  by  the  smell  of  fragrant  gardens  daylight  enabled  them  to  select  a  spot  where 
(an  error  found  in  a  recent  work)  is  absurd ;  it  could  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  safety  : 
for  the  wind  blew  from  the  ship  towards  the  for  this  purpose  the  very  best  position  in  which 
land.  the  ship  could  be  was  to  be  anchored  by  the 

*  "  They  can  now  adopt  the  lasl  resouroe  stem." — Smith,  p.  9% 
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questions,  it  may  be  desirable,  in  passing,  to  make  a  remark  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  a  vessel  can  anchor  bj  the  stern  is  sufficiently  proved  (if 
proof  were  needed)  by  the  history  of  some  of  our  own  naval  engagements. 
So  it  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  And  when  ships  are  about  to  attack 
batteries,  it  is  customary  for  them  to  go  into  action  prepared  to  andior 
in  this  way.  This  was  the  case  at  Algiers.  There  is  still  greater  interest 
in  quoting  the  instance  of  Copenhagen,  not  only  from  the  accoimts  we 
have  of  the  precision  with  which  each  ship  let  go  her  anchors  astern  as 
she  arrived  nearly  opposite  her  appointed  station,^  but  because  it  is  sud 
that  Nelson  stated  after  the  battle,  that  he  had  that  morning  been  read- 
ing the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  But, 
though  it  will  be  granted  that  this  manoeuvre  is  possible  with  due  prepara- 
tion, it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a  gale  of 
wind  on  a  lee  shore,  without  any  previous  notioe.  The  question  in  fact 
is,  whether  ancient  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  were  always  prepared  to 
anchor  in  this  way.  Some  answer  to  this  doubt  is  supplied  by  the  present 
practice  of  the  Levantine  caiques,  which  preserve  in  great  measure  the 
traditionary  build  and  rig  of  ancient  merchantmen.  These  modem 
Greek  vessels  may  still  be  seen  anchoring  by  the  stem  in  the  Golden 
Horn  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the  coast  of  Patmos.'  But  the  best  illus- 
tration is  afforded  by  one  of  the  paintings  of  Herculanexun,  which  repre- 
sents ^^  a  ship  so  strictly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  that 
there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition,  that  the  artist  had  taken 
his  subject  from  that  very  ship,  on  loosing  from  the  pier  at  Puteoli.''  * 
There  is  this  additional  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of 
this  rude  drawing,  that  we  see  very  clearly  how  the  rudders  would  be 
in  danger  of  interfering  with  this  mode  of  anchoring,  —  a  subject  to 
which  our  attention  will  presently  be  required.*  Our  supposed  objector, 
if  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  practical  difficulties,  might  still  insist  that  to 
have  anchored  in  this  way  (or  indeed  in  the  ordinary  way)  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  in  St.  Paul's  ship :  since  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  anchors  would  have  held  in  such  a  gale  of  wind.  To  this  we 
can  only  reply,  that  this  course  was  adopted  to  meet  a  dangerous  emer- 
gency.   The  sailors  could  not  have  been  certain  of  the  result    They 

^  See  Sonihey's  Life  of  Ndaon:  "All  the  '  The  first  of  these  instances  is  supplied  bj 

line-of-battle  ships  were  to  anchor  bj  the  stem,  a  naval  officer ;  the  second  by  a  captain  who 

abreast  of  the  different  yessels  composing  the  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  merchant^ernce. 
enemy's  line ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  *  A  drawing  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith 

already  prepared  themselves  with  cables  ont  of  (p.  94),  and  ftom  him  in  oar  laiger  editioM. 
their  stem  ports."  *  See  v.  40. 

^  This  anecdote  is  fh>ma  private  source, 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  printed 
narratives  of  the  battle 
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might  indeed  have  bad  confidence  in  their  cables :  but  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  their  holding  ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  account, 
^when  we  sum  up  the  evidence  in  proof  that  the  place  of  shipwreck  was 
Idalta.  At  present  we  make  no  such  assumption.  We  will  not  anticipate 
the  conclusion  till  we  have  proceeded  somewhat  farther  with  the  narra- 
tive. We  may,  however,  ask  the  reader  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
reconsider  what  was  said  of  the  circumstances  of  the  vessel  when  we 
described  what  was  done  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  We  then  saw  that 
the  direction  in  which  she  was  drifting  was  W.  by  N.  Now  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  chart  will  show  us  that  this  is  exactiy  the  bearing  of  the 
northern  part  of  Malta  from  the  south  of  Clauda.  We  saw,  moreover, 
that  she  was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  every^ 
hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Since  that  time, 
thirteen  days  had  elapsed :  for  the  first  of  the  ^'  fourteen  days  "  would 
be  taken  up  on  the  way  from  Fair  Havens  to  Clauda.^  The  ship  there- 
fore had  passed  over  a  distance  of  about  468  miles.  The  distance  be- 
tween Clauda  and  Malta  is  rather  less  than  480  miles.  The  coincidence' 
is  so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  land,  to 
which  the  sailors  on  the  fourteenth  night  ^^  deemed  that  they  drew  nigh," 
—  the  ^^  certain  island  "  on  which  it  was  prophesied  that  they  should  be 
cast,  —  could  be  any  other  place  than  Malta.  The  probability  is  over- 
whelming. But  we  must  not  yet  assume  the  fact  as  certain :  for  we 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  conditions  are  very  numerous  which 
the  true  place  of  shipwreck  will  be  required  to  satisfy. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  ship,  which  we  left  laboring  at  her  four  anchors. 
The  coast  was  invisible,  but  the  breakers  were  heard  in  every  pause  of  the 
storm.    The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ;  *  and  all  hands  were  weakened 


^  All  that  happened    after  kaying   Fair  which,  at  the  end  of  Iborteen  complete  dajrs, 

HaTens  before  the  ship  was  undergirded  and  woold  amoont  to  504  miles ;  hot  it  does  not 

laid  to  most  evidently  have  occnpied  a  great  appear  that  the  calculation  is  to  be  made  for 

part  of  a  daj.  fourteen  enthe  dajs :  it  was  on  the  fourteenth 

^  In  the  general  calculation,  Mr.  Smith  night  the  anchors  were  cast  off  the  shores  of 
and  Sir  C.  Penrose  agree  with  one  another;  Melita.  The  distance  from  the  S.  of  Clauda 
and  the  aigument  derives  great  force  from  the  to  the  N.  of  Malta,  measured  on  the  best  chart 
slight  difierence  between  them.  Mr.  Smith  I  have,  is  about  490  miles ;  and  is  it  possible 
(pp.  83-89)  makes  the  distance  476.6  miles,  for  coincident  calculations,  of  such  a  nature, 
and  the  time  occupied  thirteen  days,  one  to  be  more  exact  f  In  foct,  on  one  ehart,  after 
hour,  and  twenty-one  minutes.  With  this  I  had  calculated  the  supposed  drift,  as  a  sea- 
compare  the  following:  "Now,  with  respect  man,  to  be  504  miles,  I  measured  the  distance 
to    the   distance,    allowing    the    degree    of  to  be  508/' 

strength  of  the  gale  to  vary  a  little  occa>  '  See  zzrlii.  8,  ''because  of  the  present 

Bionally.  I  consider  that  a  ship  would  drift  at  rain." 
the  ra^e  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  per  hoar 
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bj  want  of  food.  But  the  greatest  danger  was  lest  the  vessel  should 
founder  before  daybreak.  The  leak  was  rapidly  gaining,  and  it  was 
expected  that  each  moment  might  be  the  last.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  find  the  sailors  making  a  selfish  attempt  to  save  themselves, 
and  leave  the  ship  and  the  pasengers  to  their  fate.  Under  the  pretence  of 
carrying  out  some  anchors  from  the  bow,  they  lowered  the  boat  over  the 
ship's  side  (v.  30).  The  excuse  was  very  plausible,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  vessel  would  have  been  more  steady  if  this  had  been  done ;  and, 
in  order  to  effect  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  anchors  in  the  boat. 
But  their  real  intention  was  to  save  their  own  lives  and  leave  the  passen- 
gers.^ St.  Paul  penetrated  their  design,  and  either  from  some  divine 
intimation  of  the  instruments  which  were  to  be  providentially  employed 
for  the  safety  of  all  on  board,  —  or  from  an  intuitive  judgment,  which 
showed  him  that  those  who  would  be  thus  left  behind,  the  passengers  and 
soldiers,  would  not  be  able  to  work  the  ship  in  any  emergency  that  might 
arise, — he  saw  that,  if  the  sailors  accomplished  their  purpose,  all  hope  of 
being  saved  would  be  gone.'  With  his  usual  tact,  he  addressed  not  a 
word  to  the  sailors,  but  spoke  to  the  soldiers  and  his  friend  the  centurion ;' 
and  they,  with  military  promptitude,  held  no  discussion  on  the  subject, 
but  decided  the  question  by  immediate  action.  With  that  short  sword, 
with  which  the  Roman  legions  cleft  their  way  through  every  obstacle  to 
universal  victory,  they  ^*  cut  the  ropes ; "  and  the  boat  fell  off,^  and,  if  not 
instantly  swamped,  drifted  off  to  leeward  into  the  darkness,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Thus  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  Apostle,  seconded  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  the  means  of  saving  all  on  board.  EaUi 
successive  incident  tended  to  raise  him,  more  and  more,  into  a  position  of 
overpowering  influence/  Not  the  captain  or  the  ship's  crew,  but  the  pas- 
senger and  the  prisoner,  is  looked  to  now  as  the  source  of  wisdom  and 
safety.  We  find  him  using  this  influence  for  the  renewal  of  tlieir  bodily 
strength,  while  at  the  same  time  he  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  pron- 

1  ''About  lo  (seeldiig  to)  flee  oat  of  the  maallj   see    onlj  the    iostmrnentalitf  eoi- 

Mp."  ployed. 

*  "  UnleM  theeeremain  in  the  ship,  je  can-  *  "  To  the  oentiirioii  and  to  the  •oldieffi.'' 

not  be  saTed."    Weobsenre  thatin  the  "fe"  *  "  Let  her  fiOl  off"    In  the  words  abon 

the  eoldien  are  jadidooalj  appealed  to  on  the  ("  when  thej  had  lowered  the  boat  into  the 

source  of  their  own  safety.    Mnch  has  been  sea ")  it  is  clear  that  the  boat,  which  was 

▼ery  unnecessarily  written  on  the  mode  in  hoisted  on  deck  at  the  beginning  of  the  gale, 

wlikh  this  Terse  is  to  be  harmonised  with  the  had  been  half  lowered  from  the  darits. 
nnoondidonal  assurance  of  safety  in  rer.  32-  *  The  conmianding  attitude  of  St  Paul  in 

S4.    The  same  difficulty  is  connected  with  this  and  other  scenes  of  the  narratiTe  is  ford- 

every  action  of  our  liyes.    The  only  diffbrenoe  bly  pointed  out  by  the  reriewer  of  Mr.  Smith's 

is,  that,  in  the  narratiTe  before  us,  the  Divine  work  in  the  North  BrUitk  Review  hr  May, 

purpose  is  m9  e  clearly  indicated,  whereas  we  IS49. 
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dential  care  of  Gk)d.  Bj  this  time  the  dawn  of  daj  was  approaching.^ 
A  faint  light  showed  more  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  and  the  objects  on 
board  the  ship  began  to  be  more  distinctly  visible.  Still,  towards  tlie 
laud,  all  was  darkness,  and  their  eyes  followed  the  spray  in  vain  as  it  drifted 
off  to  leeward.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination  sufSces  to  bring  before  us  an 
impressive  spectacle,  as  we  think  of  the  dim  light  just  showing  the  hag- 
gard faces  of  the  276  persons,^  clustered  on  the  deck,  and  holding  on  bv 
the  bulwarks  of  the  sinking  vessel.  In  this  hour  of  anxiety  the  Aposti ' 
stands  forward  to  give  them  courage.  He  reminds  them  that  they  hac 
^<  eaten  nothing  "  for  fourteen  days ;  and  exhorts  them  now  to  partake  of 
a  hearty  meal,  pointing  out  to  them  that  this  was  indeed  essential  to  their 
safety,'  and  encouraging  them  by  the  assurance  that  *^  not  a  hair  ^  of  their 
head  "  should  perish.  So  speaking,  he  set  the  example  of  the  cheerful 
use  of  (Jod's  gifts,  and  grateful  a<duiowledgment  of  the  Oiver,  by  taking 
bread,  ^^  giving  thanks  to  God  before  all,"  and  beginning  to  eat.  Thus 
encouraged  by  his  calm  and  religious  example,  they  felt  their  spirits 
revive,'  and  <<  they  also  partook  of  food,"  and  made  themselves  ready  for 
the  labor  which  awaited  them.* 

Instead  of  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  they  proceeded  actively 
to  adopt  the  last  means  for  relieving  the  still  sinking  vessel.  The  cargo 
of  wheat  was  now  of  no  use.  It  was  probably  spoilt  by  the  salt  water. 
And  however  this  might  be,  it  was  not  worth  a  thought ;  since  it  was  well 
known  that  the  vessel  would  be  lost.  Their  hope  now  was  to  run  her  on 
shore,  and  so  escape  to  land.  Besides  this,  it  is  probable  that,  the  ship 
having  been  so  long  in  one  position,  the  wheat  had  shifted  over  to  the 
port  side,  and  prevented  the  vessel  from  keeping  that  upright  position, 
which  would  be  most  advantageous  when  they  came  to  steer  her  towards 
the  shore.^   The  hatchways  were  therefore  opened,  and  they  proceeded  to 

1  *'  While  the  daj  was  coming  on,''  t.  39.  meal,  in  order  to  refresh  them  after  having  so 

*  It  is  at  diis  point  of  the  nanratlTe  that  long  taken  their  precarious  repasts,  probably 
the  tot4l  nomber  of  sools  on  board  Is  men-  without  fire  or  any  kind  of  cooking.  He 
tioned.  begins  by  example,  but  first  by  giving  Qod 

t  *<Thisislbryonr8afoty.''  ^      thanks  for  their  presenration   hitherto,  and 

*  Our  Lord  nses  the  same  proverbial  ezprae-  hopes  of  speedy  relief.  Having  thus  refreshed 
sion,  Luke  xxi.  la  themselves,  they  cast  out   as  much  of  the 

ft  *'  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer."  remaining  part  of  the  caigo  (wheat)  as  they 

*  '*  All  hands  now,  crew  and  passengers,  could,  to  enable  them  by  a  lighter  draught  of  ' 
bond  or  free,  are  assembled  on  the  deck,  anx-  water  either  to  ran  into  any  small  harbor,  or 
loosly  wishing  for  day,  when  Paul,  taking  at  least  clot er  in  with  dry  land,  should  they  be 
ttdrantage  of  a   smaller   degree   of  motion  obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  or  beach." 
[would  this  necessarily  be  the  case  ?]  in  the  —  Penrose,  MS. 

ship  than  when  drifting  with  her  side  to  the  ^  The  following  extiact  from  Sir  C.  Pen- 
waves,  recommends  to  them  to  make  use  of  rose's  papers  supplies  an  addition  to  Mr. 
this  time,  before  the  dawn  would  require  fresh  Smith's  remarks :  "  TVlth  respect  to  throwing 
exertions,  in  making  a  regular  and  comfortable  the  wheat  into  the  sea  after  anchoring,  it  may 
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throw  the  grain  into  the  sea.  This  work  would  occupy  some  time ;  and 
when  it  was  accomplished,  the  daj  had  dawned,  and  the  land  was  visibW 
The  sailors  looked  hard  at  the  shore,  but  they  could  not  recognize  W 
Though  ignorant,  however,  of  the  name  of  the  coast  off  which  they  were 
anchored,  they  saw  one  feature  in  it  which  gave  them  a  hope  that  they 
might  accomplish  their  purpose  of  running  the  ship  aground.  They  pe^ 
ceived  a  small  bay  or  indentation,  with  a  sandy  or  pebbly  beach:'  and 
their  object  was,  ^^  if  possible,"  so  to  steer  the  vessel  that  she  might  take 
the  ground  at  that  point.  To  effect  this,  every  necessary  step  was  care- 
fully taken.  While  cutting  the  anchors  adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lash- 
ings with  which  the  rudders  had  been  secured,^  and  hoisted  the  foresafl.' 
These  three  things  would  be  done  simultaneously,*  as  indeed  is  implied 
by  St.  Luke ;  and  therte  were  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  on  board  for 
the  purpose.  The  free  use  of  the  rudders  would  be  absolutely  necessary; 
nor  would  this  be  sufficient  irithout  the  employment  of  some  sail.^  It 
does  not  appear  quite  certain  whetlMu:  they  exactly  hit  the  point  at  which 
they  aimed.*  We  are  told  that  they  fethinto  "  a  place  between  two  seas" 
(a  feature  of  the  coast,  which  will  requireXmr  consideration  presently), 
and  there  stranded  the  ship.    The  bow  8tuck\i|8t  in  the  shore,  and  re- 


be  remarked  that  it  was  not  likely  that,  whOe 
drifting,  the  hatchways  ooald  haye  been  opened 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  when  anchored  by  the 
stem,  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  found,  that,  ftom 
the  ship  having  been  so  long  pressed  down  on 
one  side,  the  cai^  had  shifted,  t.  e.  the  wheat 
had  pressed  over  towards  the  larboard  side,  so 
that  the  ship,  instead  of  being  upright,  heeled 
to  the  larboard,  and  made  it  useful  to  throw 
out  as  much  of  the  wheat  as  time  allowed,  not 
only  to  make  her  specifically  lighter,  but  to 
bring  her  upright,  and  enable  her  to  bfc  more 
accurately  steered  and  narigated  towards  the 
land  at  daybreak." 

»  "  When  it  was  day." 

*  The  tense  is  imperfect  (t.  89).  "They 
tried  to  recognize  it,  but  could  not."  The 
aorist  is  used  below  in  xxTiii.  1,  firom  which  it 
appears  that  the  island  was  recognised  imme- 
diately on  landing. 

*  It  is  important  to  obserre  that  the  word 
for  **  shore  "  here  has  this  meaning,  as  opposed 
to  a  rocky  coast.  We  may  refer  in  illustration 
to  Matt.  xiii.  2 ;  Acts  xxi.  5. 

^  When  they  anchored,  no  doubt  the  paddle 
rudders  had  been  hoisted  up  and  lashed,  lest 
they  should  foul  the  anchors. 

^  For  the  proof  that  &fir^t6v  is  the  fbteaail. 


we  must  refer  to  the 
tigation  in  BAr.  Smith' 
dent  Ships,  pp.  153-163^ 
occur  in  any  other  Greek 


I  and  thorough  inve^ 

Dissertation  onAi- 

The  word  does  001 

iter,  but  it  is  fouid 


of  the  V«^ 

by  Dints 

employ  tfa« 

themisiee- 

the  fonniL 


in  the  old  nautical  phraseol 
tians  and  Genoese,  and  it 
and  Ariosto.     The  French  si 
word,  but  with  them  it  has  beco] 
sail,  while  the  mizzen  has  beooi 
[See  the  woodcut  on  the  titles 

•  The  word  which  implies 
nal  is  omitted  in  A.  V. 

7  The   mainsail    [foresail] 
showed  good  judgment,  though 
was  so  small,  as  it  would  not  only 
to  steer  Acre  correctly  than  withi 
would  press  the  ship  fiuther  on 
and  thus  enable  them  the  more  easily 
the  shore."  —  Penrose,  MS.     [See 
ing  passage  in  a  naval  officer's  lei 

•*  H.M.S. ,  off  the  Katcha,  Nor.  15, 

Timet  of  Dec.  6,  1855.    "The  ZW 
(merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  bat  taken  xbtf^ 
in  a  most  sailor-like  manner.    Directly  her 
captain  found  he  could  not  save  ber,  be  cat 
away  his  mainmast  and  minea,  md,  tetta^  ^ 
teptail  <m  herjbremtut,  ran  her  athart  tlm  m  *^ 

"  See  below. 


rintbeorigi* 


,g  boated 

diitiace 

theoi 

itit,b«t 

tbelsfli 

)geito 

follow. 
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the 
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mained  unmoved;  but  the  stern  began  immediately  to  go  to  pieces^ 
under  the  action  of  the  sea. 

And  now  another  characteristic  incident  is  related.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  detention  of  their  prisoners,  were 
afraid  lest  some  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape :  and  therefore,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  Roman  cruelty,  they  proposed  to  kill  them  at  once. 
Now  again  the  influence  of  St.  Paul  over  Uie  centurion's  mind'  was  made 
the  means  of  saving  both  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
For  the  rest  he  might  care  but  little ;  but  he  was  determined  to  secure 
Paul's  safety.'  He  tlierefore  prevented  the  soldiers  from  accomplishing 
their  heartless  intention,  and  directed^  those  who  could  swim  to  ^'cast 
themselves  into  the  sea "  first,  while  the  rest  made  use  of  spars  and 
broken  pieces  of  the  wreck.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  escaped  safely* 
through  the  breakers  to  the  shore. 

When  the  land  was  safely  reached,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  island 
on  which  they  were  wrecked  was  Melita.  The  mere  word  does  not  abso- 
lutely establish  the  identity  of  the  place ;  for  two  islands  were  anciently 
called  alike  by  this  name.  This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place  for  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  which  has  been  gradually  accumulating  in  proof 
that  it  was  the  modern  Malta.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  711)  the  al- 
most irresistible  inference  which  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the 
direction  and  rate  of  drift  since  the  vessel  was  laid  to  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda.  But  we  shall  find  that  every  succeeding  indication  not  only  tends 
to  bring  us  to  the  shore  of  this  island,  but  to  the  very  bay  (the  Cala 
di  San  Paolo)  which  has  always  been  the  traditionary  scene  of  the 
wreck. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  they  became  aware  of  land  fry  the 
presence  of  breakers^  and  yet  without  striking.  Now  an  inspection  of  the 
chart  will  show  us  that  a  ship  drifting  W.  by  N.  might  approach  Koura 
Point,  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  without  having  fallen  in 
previously  with  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  for,  towards  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Yaletta,  the  shore  trends  rapidly  to  the  southward.*  Again,  the 
character  of  this  point,  as  described  in  the  Sailing  Directions,  is  such  that 
there  must  infallibly  have  been  violent  breakers  upon  it  that  night.^  Yet 
a  vessel  drifting  W.  by  N.  might  pass  it,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

^  Imperfect  *  The  same  strong  rerb  is  used  in  xxTii. 

*  See  y.  43.  44,  xxvliL  1,  4,  as  in  xxvii.  43. 

»  "  To  save  Paul  to  the  end,"  literaDj.  •  See  the  Chart  opposite  this  page. 

*  The  military  officer  gives  the  order.  The  ^  Smith,  pp.  79,  89.  "  With  north-easterly 
ship's  company  are  not  mei^tioned.  Are  we  to  gales,  the  sea  breaks  upon  this  point  with  such 
infer  that  thej  fell  into  .he  background,  in  violence,  that  Capt.  Smyth,  in  his  view  of  the 
consequence  of  their  cowardly  attempt  to  save  headland,  has  made  the  breakert  its  distinctive 
themselves  %          "  character." 
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without  striking  on  the  rocks.  But  what  are  the  soundings  at  this  point  T 
They  are  now  twenty  fathorM.  If  we  proceed  a  little  farther^  we  find 
fifteen  fathoTM.  It  may  be  said  that  this,  in  itself,  is  nothing  remarkable. 
But  if  we  add,  that  the  fifteen-fathom  depth  is  in  the  direction  of  the  vesseTi 
drift  (W.  by  N.)  from  the  twenty-fathom  depth,  the  coincidence  is  star- 
tling.^ But  at  this  point  we  observe,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  now 
there  would  be  breakers  aheadj — and  yet  at  such  a  distance  ahead,  that 
there  would  be  time  for  the  vessel  to  anchor  before  actually  striking  on  the 
rocks.'  All  these  conditions  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled ;  and  we  see 
that  they  ai*e  fulfilled  without  any  attempt  at  ingenious  explanation.  But 
we  may  proceed  farther.  The  character  of  the  coast  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  bay  is  such,  that,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  frt>nted  with 
mural  precipices,  there  are  one  or  two  indentations,'  which  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  ^'  a  creek  with  a  [sandy  or  pebbly'}  shore.**  And  again  we 
observe  that  the  island  of  Salmonetta  is  so  placed,  that  the  sailors,  looking 
from  the  deck  when  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  could  not  possibly  be  aware 
that  it  was  not  a  continuous  part  of  the  mainland  ;  whereas,  while  they 
were  running  her  aground,  they  could  not  help  observing  the  opening  of 
the  channel,  which  would  thus  appear  (like  the  Bosphorus)  ^  ^^  a  place 
between  two  seas"  and  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  their  attention  if 
some  current  resulting  from  this  juxtaposition  of  the  island  and  the  coast 
interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  theur  steering.*  And  finally,  to  revert  to 
the  fact  of  the  anchors  holding  through  the  night  (a  result  which  could 
not  confidently  be  predicted),  we  find  it  stated,  in  our  English  Sailing 
Directions,*  that  the  ground  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  so  good,  that,  ^^  whUethe 
cables  hold^  there  is  no  danger ^  as  the  anchors  wiU  never  start.** 

Malta  was  not  then  the  densely-crowded  island  which  it  has  become 
during  the  last  half-century.^    Though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Romans 

1  Smith,  p.  91.  two  of^KMile  carrents,  are  meant,  jet  it  is  ▼eiy 

*  Smith,  p.  91.  poeeible  that  there  might  be  a  cnireiit  becweBa 

*  One  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Met tara  Salmonetta  and  the  coast,  and  that  this  afibol- 
Valley  (see  Chart)  has  still  this  character,  ed  the  steering  of  the  Tessei. 

At  another  place  there  has  been  a  beach,  •  Pordj,  p.  ISO.  In  reference  to  what  hap- 
though  it  is  now  obliterated.  See  the  remarks  pened  to  th»  ship  when  die  came  agroond 
of  Mr.  Smith;  who  has  careftillj  examined  the  (ver.  4),  Bfr.  Smith  lays  stress  npon  the  char- 
bay,  and  whose  authority  in  any  question  acter  of  the  deposits  on  the  Maltese  coast 
relating  to  the  geology  of  coasto  is  of  great  The  ship  « would  strike  a  taft|om  of  mud, 
weight  graduating  into  tenacious  clay,  into  whkh  the 
^  This  illustration  is  fiom  Strabo,  who  Ibre-part  would  fix  itself,  and  be  held  fest, 
uses  the  yery  word  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  whilst  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the  force  of 
would,  of  course,  be  equaUy  applicable  to  a  the  waves."— p.  104. 
neck  of  land  between  two  seas,  like  the  Isth-  ^  The  density  of  the  Maltese  populatioo, 
mus  of  Corinth.  at  the  present  day,  is  extraordinary ;  but  this 

*  Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  state  of  things  is  quite  recent.    In  Boisgelin 
'  two  seas  "  two  moTing  Nklies  of  water,  or  (Andent  and  Modem  MdUa,  1805)  we  find  H 
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as  a  dependency  of  the  provinoe  of  Sicily,^  and  though  the  harbor  now 
called  Yaletta  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greek  mariners  who  traded 
between  the  East  and  the  West,'  —  much  of  tho  island  was  doubtless  un- 
cultivated and  oTerrun  with  wood.  Its  population  was  of  Phoenician 
origin, — speaking  a  language  which,  as  regards  social  intercourse,  had 
the  same  relation  to  Latin  and  Greek  which  modern  Maltese  has  to  Eng- 
lish and  Italian.'  The  inhabitants,  however,  though  in  this  sense  ^ 
'<  barbarians,"  were  favorably  contrasted  witli  many  Christian  wreckers 
in  their  reception  of  those  who  bad  been  cast  on  their  coast.  They 
showed  them  no  ^^  ordinary  kindness ; "  for  they  lighted  a  fire  and  wel- 
comed them  all  to  the  warmth,  drenched  and  shivering  as  they  were  in 
the  rain  and  the  cold.  The  whole  scene  is  brought  very  vividly  before  us 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  One  incident  has  become  a  picture  in  St.  Paul's 
life,  with  which  every  Christian  child  is  fiekmiliar.  The  Apostle  had  gathered 
with  his  own  hand  a  heap  of  sticks,  and  placed  them  on  the  fire,  when  a 
viper  came  ^^  out  of  tiie  heat "  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  The  poor  super- 
stitious people,  when  they  saw  this,  said  to  one  another,  ^<  This  man  must 
be  a  murderer :  he  has  escaped  from  the  sea :  but  still  vengeance  sufiers 
him  not  to  live."  But  Paul  threw  off  the  animal  into  the  fire  and  suf- 
fered no  harm.  Then  they  watched  him,  expecting  that  his  body  would 
become  swollen,  or  that  he  would  suddenly  fall  down  dead.  At  length, 
after  they  bad  watched  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  and  saw  nothing  happen 
to  him,  their  feelings  changed  as  violently  as  tliose  of  the  Lystrians  had 
done  in  an  opposite  direction ;  *  and  they  said  that  he  was  a  god.  We 
%Te  not  told  of  the  results  to  which  this  occurrence  led,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  while  Paul  repudiated,  as  formerly  at  Lystra,*  all  the  homage 
which  idolatry  would  pay  to  him,  he  would  make  use  of  the  influence 
acquired  by  thl3  miracle,  for  making  the  Saviour  known  to  his  uncivilized 
Seuefactors. 

St.  Paul  wac  wJUJiUed  to  work  many  miracles  during  his  stay  in  Malta, 
rhe  first  which  is  reooitted  is  the  healing  of  the  father  of  Publlus,  the 

ftated  that  in  1530  the  island  Qi*i  not  contain  and  of  its  lumdaome  buildings,  soch  as  those 

finite  15,000  inhabitants,  and  that  \Def  were  which  are  now  characteristic  of  tne  place, 

ledoced  to  10,000  at  the  raising  oi  vKe  siege  We  might  also  refer  to  Orid  and  Cicero, 

m  the  grand-mastership  of  La  Valetta.    Not-  *  See  the  Essay  on  Mr.  Smith's  work  in 

withstanding  the  sabeeqaent  wars,  an  J    the  the  North  British  Review  (p.  208)  for  some 

vlagnes  of  1592  and  1676,  the  nionbcrs  in  remarks  on  the  Maltese  language,  especially 

<798  were  90,000.     (Vol.  i.  pp.  107,  &«M.)  on  the  Arabic  name  of  what  is  still  called  the 

idimilar  statements  are  in  Mi^ge,  Histoirt  tk  Apostle's  fountain  {Ayn4aURuzzul). 

MaUe,  ^  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Rom.  L  14, 

1  The  mention  of  it  in  Cicero's  Vm.im  1  Cor.  xiv.  11,  CoL  iiL  11,  fo*  the  meaning 

orationB  is  well  known.  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T. 

'  Diodoms  Siculus  speaks  of  the  manufao>  *  P.  173. 

toree  of  Malta,  of  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  *  P.  171. 
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governor  of  the  island,^  who  had  some  possessions'  near  the  place  where 
the  vessel  was  lost,  and  who  had  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  the 
shipwrecked  strangers,  and  supplied  their  wants  for  three  days.  The 
disease  under  which  the  father  of  Publius  was  suffering  was  dysentery 
in  an  aggravated  form.^  St.  Paul  went  in  to  him  and  prayed,  and  laid 
his  hands  on  him ;  and  he  recovered.  This  being  noised  through  the 
island,  other  sufferers  came  to  the  Apostle,  and  were  healed.  Thus  he 
was  empowered  to  repay  the  kindness  of  these  islanders  by  temporal 
services  intended  to  lead  their  minds  to  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind. 
And  they  were  not  wanting  in  gratitude  to  those  whose  unexpected  visit 
had  brought  so  much  good  among  them.  They  loaded  them  with  every 
honor  in  their  power,  and,  when  they  put  to  sea  again,  supplied  them 
with  every  thing  that  was  needful  for  their  wants  (ver.  10). 

Before  we  pursue  the  concluding  part  of  the  voyage,  which  was  so 
prosperous  that  hardly  any  incident  in  the  course  of  it  is  recorded,  it 
may  be  useful  to  complete  the  argument  by  which  Malta  is  proved  to  be 
the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  by  briefly  noticing  some  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  this  view.  It  is  true  that  the  positive 
evidence  already  adduced  is  the  strongest  refutation  of  mere  objections  ; 
but  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave  unnoticed  any  of  the  arguments  which 
appear  to  have  weight  on  the  other  side.  Some  of  them  have  been 
carelessly  brought  together  by  a  great  writer,  to  whom,  on  many  sub- 
jects, we  might  be  glad  to  yield  our  assent^  Thus  it  is  argued,  that, 
because  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  drifting  in  the  Adriatic,  the  place 
of  shipwreck  must  have  been,  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but 
Meleda  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Benedictine  of 


1  We  observe  that  the  name  is  Boman.    In  oondosiYe  fiM:t8 :  —  The  narratiTe  speaks  of 

the  phrase  used  here  there  is  every  appearance  the  ' barbarous  people/  and  'barbarians/  of 

of  an  official  title,  more  especially  as  Uie  &ther  the  island.    Now,  our  Malta  was  at  that  time 

of  the  person  called  "  first  of  the  island  "  was  fnlly  peopled  and  highly  ciriliaed,  as  we  may 

alive.    And  inscriptions  containing  this  exact  surely  infer  from  Cicero  and  other  writers.    A 

title  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  island.  viper  comes  out  from  the  sticks  upon  the  fire 

^  Acts  xxviii.  7.    These  possessions  must  being  lighted :  the  men  are  not  surprised  at 

therefore    have  been  very  near  the   present  the  appearance  of  the  snake,  but  imagine  first 

country  residence  of  the  English  Qovemor,  a  murderer,  and  then  a  god  from  the  harmless 

near  Citta  Yecchia.  attack.    Now,  in  our  Malta,  there  are,  I  may 

'  xxviii.  8.  say,  no  snakes  at  all ;  which,  to  be  sure,  the 

^  "  The  belief  that  Malta  b  the  island  on  Maltese  attribute  to  St.  Paul's  having  corsed 

which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  is  so  rooted  in  the  them  away.     Melita  in  the  Adriatic  was  a 

common  Maltese,  and  is  cherished  with  such  perfectly  barbarous   island   as   to  its  natire 

a  superstitious  nationality,  that  the  government  population,  and  was,  and  is  now,  infested  widi 

would  run  the  chance  of  exciting  a  tumult  if  serpents.    Besides,  the  context  shows  that  tin 

it,  or  its  representatives,  nn warily  ridiculed  it.  scene  is  in  the  Adriatic."  —  Coleridge's  Table 

The  supposition  itself  is  quite  absurd.    Not  to  Talk,  p.  185. 
argue  the  matter  at  leng^  consider  these  fisw 
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BagusaT  should  have  been  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  order,  which  had 
a  convemt  on  that  small  island.  But  it  is  more  surprising  that  the  view 
should  mave  been  maintained  by  other  writers  since.'  For  not  only  do 
the  classical  poets  *  use  the  name  ^^  Adria  "  for  all  that  natural  division 
of  the  MeOHterranean  which  lies  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  the  same 
phraseology!  is  found  in  historians  and  geographers.  Thus  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes cklearly  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 
Pausanias  saflf  s  that  the  Straits  of  Messina  unite  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  with 
the  Adriatic^  Sea;  and  Procopius^  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the 
boundary  ok  the  latter.  Nor  are  the  other  objections  more  successful. 
It  is  argufia  that  Alexandrian  saUors  could  not  possibly  have  been  igno- 
rant of  an  island  so  well  known  as  Malta  was  then.  But  surely  they 
might  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  harbor  of  Yaletta,  without  being 
able  to  recognize  that  part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  came  during  the 
storm.  A  modern  sailor  who  had  made  many  passages  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool  might  yet  be  perplexed  if  he  found  himself  in  hazy 
weather  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Wales.*  Besides,  we  are  told  that 
the  seamen  did  recognize  the  island  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore.*  It  is 
contended  also  that  the  people  of  Malta  would  not  have  been  called 
barbarians.  But,  if  the  sailors  were  Greeks  (as  they  probably  were), 
they  would  have  employed  this  term,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  those  who 
spoke  a  dififerent  language  from  their  own.^  Again  it  is  argued  that 
there  are  no  vipers  —  that  there  is  hardly  any  wood  —  in  Malta.  But 
who  does  not  recognize  here  the  natural  changes  which  result  from  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  •  and  cultivation  ?  Within  a  very  few  years  there 
was  wood  close  to  St.  Paul's  Bay ;  *  and  it  is  well  known  how  the  Fauna 


1  Padre  Geoi>n,  howerer,  was  not  the  first 
who  suggested  that  the  Apostle  was  wrecked 
on  Melida  in  the  Adriatic  We  find  thb  mis- 
taken theory  in  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the  tenth 
centnrj.  [Very  recently  the  same  yiew  has 
been  advocated,  bnt  quite  incondasively,  in 
Mr.  Neale's  Ecdenologicai  note$  on  Daimatia^ 
1861.] 

^  Mr.  Smith  has  efibctnally  disposed  of  all 
Bryant's  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be  called. 
See  especially  his  Dissertation  on  the  island 
Melita.  Among  those  who  have  adopted 
Bryant's  view,  we  have  referred  by  name  only 
to  Falconer. 

*  Orid,  for  instance,  and  Horace. 

^  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in 
the  same  way.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind 
the  shipwreck  of  Josephns,  which  took  place 
in  "  Adria."  Some  (e.  g.,  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
author  of  the  Hiatoty  of  Egypt)  have  identified 


the  two  shipwrecks ;  but  it  is  difllcnlt  to  har- 
monise the  narratiTes. 

*  Eyen  with  charts  he  might  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  a  part  of  the  coast  which 
be  had  never  seen  before.  And  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  ancient  mariner  had  no  charts. 

*  zxviii.  1. 

T  See  above,  p.  717,  n.  4. 

*  See  above,  note  on  the  population  of 
BCalta.  Sir  C.  Penrose  adds  a  drcumstanoe 
which  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  in 
considering  this  question,  viz.  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Knights,  the  bulk  of  the  p«fpuIation 
was  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  enifi  that  the 
neighborhood  of  St  Paul's  Bay  was  separated 
off  by  a  line  of  fortification  built  for  fear  of 
descents  from  Barbary  cruisers. 

*  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of 
an  English  resident  on  the  island. 
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of  any  country  yaries  with  the  vegetation.^  An  argument  has  < 
built  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the  disease  of  Publins  is  unknow^ 
island.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  by  a  simple  denial.* 
close  this  rapid  survey  of  objections  without  noticing  the 
difficulties  which  lie  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  Venetian  Md 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  it,  except  by  a  miracle,  underfe  tbe  abo?e- 
related  circumstances  of  weather,*  —  from  the  disagreement  off  its  sound- 
ings with  what  is  required  by  the  narrative  of  the  shipwif^'eGk,^— and 
from  the  inconsistency  of  its  position  with  what  is  related 'i^  of  the  sab- 
sequent  voyage.* 

To  this  part  of  the  voyage  we  must  now  proceed.  After  th^  months 
they  sailed  again  for  Italy  in  a  ship  called  the  Castor  and  PoQuxX  Syra- 
cuse was  in  their  track,  and  the  ship  put  into  that  famous  harbor,  and  staid 
there  three  days.  Thus  St.  Paul  was  in  a  great  historic  city  of  the 
West,  after  spending  much  time  in  those  of  greatest  note  in  the  East 
We  are  able  to  associate  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  thoughts  of 
Christianity  with  the  scenes  of  that  disastrous  expedition  which  closed  the 
progress  of  the  Athenians  towards  our  part  of  Europe,  —  and  with  those 
Punic  Wars,  which  ended  in  bringing  Africa  under  the  yoke  of  Borne. 


1  Some  instimoes  are  giren  hy  ICr.  Smith. 

*  It  happens  that  the  writer  once  ipent  an 
anxious  night  in  Bfalta  with  a  ftUow-traTel* 
ler,  who  was  suffering  predsely  in  the  same 
way. 

*  "  If  Enrodydon  hlew  in  snch  a  direction 
as  to  make  the  pilots  afraid  of  being  driren  on 
the  qnicksands  (and  there  were  no  snch  dan- 
gers but  to  the  south-west  of  them),  how  conld 
it  be  supposed  that  they  conld  be  driven  north 
towards  the  Adriatic  f  In  truth,  it  is  rery 
difficult  for  a  well-appointed  ship  of  modem 
days  to  get  from  Crete  into  and  up  the  Adri- 
atic at  the  season  named  in  the  narratiye,  the 
north  winds  being  then  prevalent  and  strong. 
We  find  the  ship  certainly  driven  from  the 
south  coast  of  Crete,  from  the  Fair  Havens 
towards  Clauda  (now  Gozzi),  on  the  south- 
west; and  during  the  fburteen-days'  continu- 
ance of  the  gale,  we  are  never  told  that  Euroo- 
lydon  ceased  to  blow;  and  with  either  a 
Gregalia  or  Levanter  blowing  hard,  St.  Paul's 
ship  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  up  the 
Adriatic."  —  Penrose,  MS.  He  says  again: 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  a  ship  at  that  time, 
and  so  circumstanced,  could  have  got  up  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  ?  To  have 
drifted  up  the  Adriatic  to  the  island  of  Melita 


or  M  elida,  in  the  requisite  curve,  and  to  have 
passed  so  many  islands  and  other  dangen  ia 
the  lonte,  wonld,  humanly  speaking,  have  bees 
impossihle.  The  distance  from  Chiuda  to  diii 
Melita  is  not  less  than  780  geographical  milei, 
and  the  wind  must  have  long  been  firom  tk 
south  to  make  this  voyage  in  fourteen  dajt. 
Now,  from  Clauda  to  Malta,  there  is  not  so j 
one  danger  in  a  direct  line,  and  we  see  thit 
the  distance  and  direction  of  drift  will  bodi 
agree." 

^  This  is  deariy  shown  on  the  Anstrisn 
chart  of  that  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

*  From  the  Adriatic  Melida  it  would  bare 
been  more  natural  to  have  gone  to  Bmndnaiom 
or  Ancona,  and  thence  by  land  to  Borne ;  and, 
even  in  going  by  sea,  Syracuse  would  bare 
been  out  of  the  course,  whereas  it  is  fai  tfas 
direct  track  from  Malta. 

*  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  such  wu  its 
name,  if  such  was  its  "  ^gn,"  i.  e.  the  sculp- 
tured or  painted  figures  at  the  prow.  It  wai 
natural  to  dedicate  ships  to  die  Dioscuri,  who 
were  the  hero-patrons  of  sailors.  They  wen 
supposed  to  appear  in  those  lights  which  are 
called  by  modem  sailors  tbe  fires  of  St  Ehoo; 
and  in  art  they  are  represented  as  stars.  Set 
below  on  the  coins  of  Bheginm. 
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We  arAnot  told  whether  St  Paul  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  at  Syrar 
cuse ;  bmt  from  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  Julius,  it  is  probable  that  this 
permissioL  was  not  refused.  If  he  landed,  he  would  doubtless  find  Jews 
and  Jewisli  proselytes  in  abundance,  in  so  great  a  mercantile  emporium ; 
and  would\  announce  to  them  the  Glad  Tidings  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  pffoclaim  ^^  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gtentile.''  Hence 
we  may  witliout  difficulty  give  credit  to  the  local  tradition,  which  regards 
St.  Paul  as  ^he  first  founder  of  the  Sicilian  church. 

Sailing  odt  of  that  beautiful  land-locked  basin,  and  past  Ortygia,  once 
an  island,^  but  then  united  in  one  continuous  town  with  the  buildings 
under  the  ridge  of  Epipole, —  the  ship  which  carried  St  Paul  to  Borne 
Bhaped  her  course  northwards  towards  the  straits  of  Messina.  The 
weather  was  not  favorable  at  first :  they  were  compelled  to  take  an  indi- 
rect course,'  and  they  put  into  Bhegium,  a  city  whose  patron  divinities 
were,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  same  hero-protectors  of  seafaring 
men,  ^^  the  Great  Twin  Brethren,"  to  whom  the  ship  itself  was  dedicated.' 

Here  they  remained  one  day  (ver.  13),  evidently  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  to  take  them  through  the  Faro ;  for  the  springing-up  of  a  wind 
from  the  south  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  following  words.  This  wind 
would  be  favorable,  not  only  for  carrying  the  ship  through  the  straits,  but 
for  all  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  If  the  vessel  was  single-masted,* 
with  one  large  square-sail,  this  wind  was  the  best  that  could  blow :  for  to 
such  a  vessel  the  most  advantageous  point  of  sailing  is  to  run  right 
before  the  wind;*  and  Puteoli  lies  nearly  due  north  from  Bhegium. 
The  distance  is  about  182  miles.  If,  then,  we  assume,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  stated  above  (p.  683),  that  she  sailed  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,*  the  passage  would  be  accomplished  in  about  twenty-six 
hours,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  who  says 
that,  after  leaving  Bhegium,  they  came,  ^^  tJu  next  day^^  to  Puteoli. 


1  The  citf  has  now  shrank  to  its  old  limit 
*  ICr.  Smith's  view  that  the  word  here 
(rendered  in  A.  V.  "  fetching  a  compass/'  t.  e. 
**  going  round  ")  means  simplj  "  beating "  is 
more  likelj  to  be  correct  than  that  of  ICr. 
Lewin,  who  supposes  that  "  as  the  wind  was 
westerly,  and  thej  were  under  shelter  of  the 
high  mountainous  range  of  ^tna  on  their  left, 
thej  were  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  in  order 
to  fill  their  sails,  and  so  come  to  Bhegium  by 
A  drcuitous  sweep."  He  adds  in  a  note,  that 
he  **  was  informed  bj  a  friend  that  when  he 
made  the  Toyage  from  Syracuse  to  Bhegium, 
the  yessel  in  which  he  sailed  took  a  similar 
circuit  for  a  similar  reason." 
4« 


*  Macaula/s  Lay$  of  Borne  (Battle  of  Lake 
Begillus).  One  of  these  coins,  exhibiting  the 
heads  of  the  twin-divinities  with  the  stars,  is 
giren  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

^  We  cannot  assume  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  is  highly  probable.  See  above. 
We  may  refer  here  to  the  representation  of  the 
harbor  of  Ostia  on  the  coin  of  Nero,  given 
below,  p.  743.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  are  single-masted. 

*  Smith,  p.  180. 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  the  N.  Brit  Be- 
viewer  in  doubting  the  correctness  of  Hr 
Smith's  conclusion  on  this  point 
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Before  the  close  of  the  first  day  they  would  see  on  the  left  th^V)  befldit 
cone  and  smoke  of  Stromboli,  the  nearest  of  the  Liparian  islAiid5.tltf4j 
the  course  of  the  night  they  would  have  neared  that  projectiiw[  part  <l'^ 
the  mainland,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  bay  oM  Salenio.'| 
Sailing  across  the  wide  opening  of  this  gulf,  they  would,  in  aMfewhoonJ 
enter  that  other  bay,  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  the  northern  pawt  of  vrhich  ^ 
Puteoli  was  situated.    No  long  description  need  be  given  jfjot  that  baj, 
which  has  been  made  familiar,  by  every  kind  of  illustration,  ^^yea  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  it.    Its  south«eastern  limit  is  the  prc^^monto^  of 
Minerva,  with  the  island  of  Capreso  opposite,  which  is  so  asso.  ^iated  with 
the  memory  of  Tiberius,  that  its  cliffs  still  seem  to  rise  froni\  the  blue 
waters  as  a  monument  of  hideous  vice  in  the  midst  of  the  fairesU  scenes 
of  nature.     The  opposite  boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Misbnum, 
where  one  of  the  imperial  fleets '  lay  at  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  the 
islands  of  Iscbia  and  Procida.    In  the  intermediate  space  the  Gampaoian 
coast  curves  round  in  the  loveliest  forms,  with  Vesuvius  as  the  promment 
feature  of  the  view.    But  here  one  difference  must  be  marked  between 
St.  Paul's  day  and  our  own.    The  angry  neighbor  of  Naples  was  not 
then  an  unsleeping  volcano,  but  a  green  and  sunny  background  to  the 
bay,  with  its  westward  slope  covered  with  vines.*     No  one  could  have 
suspected  that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum  would  be  lost  in  its  fiery  eruption  ;  ^  and  little  did  the  Apostle 
dream,  when  he  looked  from  the  vessel's  deck  across  the  bay  to  the  right, 
that  a  ruin,  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  hung  over  the  fair  cities 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  Jewish  princess,  who  had  so 
lately  conversed  with  him  in  his  prison  at  Caesarea,  would  find  her  tomb 
in  that  ruin,  with  the  child  she  had  borne  to  Felix.* 

By  this  time  the  vessel  was  well  within  the  island  of  Gapreso  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  idlers  of  Puteoli  were  already  crowding 
to  the  pier  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship ;  so  we  may 
safely  infer  from  a  vivid  and  descriptive  letter  preserved  among  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  He  say  that  all  ships,  on  roimding 
into  the  bay  within  the  above-mentioned  island  and  promontory,  were 
obliged  to  strike  their  topsails,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexaudrian 
corn-vessels,  which  were  thus  easily  recognized  as  soon  as  they  hove  m 

1  See  the  Saving  DirtOtioM,  129-183,  with  Strabo describes  the  moantain  as  reiy  fertileat 

the  Admjraltj  charts,  for  ^  appearance  of  its  base,  though  its  sammi^  was  bantn,  tod 

the  coast  between  Cape  Spartivento  (Pr.  Pali-  fall  of  apertures,  which  showed  the  xx9cm  of 

naniin)  and  Cape  Campanella  (Pr.  MinervA).  earlier  Tolcanic  action. 

«  The  fleet  of  the  "  Upper  Sea  "  was  sta-  *  See  the  younger  Pliny's  description  of  to 

tioned  at  Ravenna,  of  the  **  Lower  "  at  Mise-  uncle's  death,  Ep.  vi.  16. 
num.  *  Josephus.    See  abore^  p.  652.    ^ 

*  So  it  is  described  by  Martial  and  others. 
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l^f e  IP  gjg]^!; .  ^j^  j  ^Q^  YiQ  proceeds  to  moralize  ou  the  gathering  and  crowding 
of  the  people  of  Puteoli  to  watch  these  vessels  coming  in.  Thus  we  are 
furnished  with  new  circumstances  to  aid  our  efforts  to  realize  the  arrival 
of  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  with  St.  Paul  on  board. 
And  if  we  wish  still  farther  to  associate  this  event  with  the  history  and 
the  feeling  of  the  times,  we  may  turn  to  an  anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  Suetonius.  The  Emperor  had  been 
seized  with  a  feverish  attack,  —  it  was  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness,  — 
and  was  cruising  about  the  bay  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when  an 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  was  coming  to  her  moorings,  and  passed  close  by. 
The  sailors  recognized  the  old  man,  whom  the  civilized  world  obeyed  as 
master,  and  was  learning  to  worship  as  God ;  and  they  brought  out  gar- 
lands and  incense,  that  they  might  pay  him  divine  honors,  saying  that  it 
was  by  his  providence  that  their  voyages  were  made  safe  and  that  their 
trade  was  prosperous.  Augustus  was  so  gratified  by  this  worship,  that  he 
inmiediately  distributed  an  immense  sum  of  gold  among  his  suite,  exact- 
ing from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  expend  it  all  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Alexandrian  goods.  Such  was  the  interest  connected  in  the 
first  century  with  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli.  Such  was 
the  idolatrous  homage  paid  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  only  difference, 
when  the  Apostle  of  Christ  came,  was  that  the  vice  and  corruption  of  the 
Empire  had  increased  with  the  growth  of  its  trade,  and  that  the  Emperor 
now  was  not  Augustus,  but  Nero. 

In  tliis  wide  and  sunny  expanse  of  blue  waters,  no  part  was  calmer  or 
more  beautiful  than  the  recess  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  between 
Baio  and  Puteoli.  It  was  naturally  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  coasts, 
and  seemed  of  itself  to  invite  both  the  gratification  of  luxurious  ease, 
and  the  formation  of  a  mercantile  harbor.  Baio  was  devoted  to  the  for- 
mer purpose ;  it  was  to  the  invalids  and  fashionable  idlers  of  Rome  like  a 
combination  of  Brighton  and  Cheltenham.  Puteoli,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  inner  bay,  was  the  Liverpool  of  Italy.  Between  them  was  that 
enclosed  reach  of  water  called  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  contained  the 
oyster-beds  for  the  luxurious  tables  of  Rome,  and  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  small  yachts  of  fashionable  visitors  displayed  their  colored  sails. 
Still  farther  inland  was  that  other  calm  basin,  the  Lacus  Avemus,  which 
an  artificial  passage  connected  with  the  former,  and  thus  converted  into 
a  harbor.  Not  far  beyond  was  Cumso,  once  a  flourishing  Greek  city,  but, 
when  the  Apostle  visited  this  coast,  a  decayed  country  town,  famous  only 
for  the  recollections  of  the  Sibyl.^ 

We  must  return  to  Puteoli.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  684)  how  it 
divided  with  Ostiii  the  chief  commerce  by  sea  between  Rome  and  the 

1  g^  j^y^  5^,  ill^  1^  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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provinces.  Its  early  name,  when  the  Campanian  shore  was  Greek  rath^ 
than  Italian,  was  Dic»archia.  Under  its  new  appellation  (which  seems 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  mineral  springs  of  the  neighborhood)  *  it 
first  hegan  to  have  an  important  connection  with  Rome  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  was  the  place  of  embarkation  for  armies  proceeding  to 
Spain,  and  the  landing-place  of  ambassadors  from  Carthage.  Ever  after- 
wards it  was  an  Italian  town  of  the  first  rank.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
it  became  the  Flavian  Colony,  like  the  city  in  Palestine  from  which  St 
Paul  had  sailed ; '  but  even  from  an  earlier  period  it  had  colonial  privi- 
leges, and  these  had  just  been  renewed  under  Nero.  It  was  intimately 
associated  both  with  this  Emperor  and  with  two  others  who  preceded 
him  in  power  and  in  crime.  Close  by  Baio,  across  the  bay,  was  Bauli, 
where  the  plot  was  laid  for  the  murder  of  Agrippina.*  Across  these 
waters  Caligula  built  his  fantastic  bridge ;  and  the  remains  of  it  were 
probably  visible  when  St.  Paul  landed.^  Tiberius  had  a  more  honorable 
monument  in  a  statue  (of  which  a  fragment  is  still  seen  by  English 
travellers  at  Pozzuoli)  erected  during  St.  Paul's  life  to  commemorate 
the  restitution  of  the  Asiatic  cities  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.^  But  the 
ruins  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  the  seventeen  piers  of  the 
ancient  mole  on  which  the  lighthouse  stood,  and  within  which  the  me^ 
chant-men  were  moored.  Such  is  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  concrete 
which  was  used  in  this  structure,*  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  ruin  exist- 
ing of  any  ancient  Roman  harbor.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  we 
spoke  of  the  close  mercantile  relationship  which  subsisted  between  Egypt 
and  this  city.  And  this  remains  on  our  minds  as  the  prominent  and  sig- 
nificant fact  of  its  history,  —  whether  we  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mole, 
and  think  of  such  voyages  as  those  of  Titus  and  Vespasian,^  or  wandei 
among  the  broken  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,*  or  read  the  account 
which  Philo  gives  of  the  singular  interview  of  the  Emperor  Caligula  with 
the  Jewish  ambassadors  from  Alexandria.* 

Puteoli,  from  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the  East,  must  necessarily 
have  contained  a  colony  of  Jews,  and  they  must  have  had  a  dose  con- 
nection with  the  Jews  of  Rome.  What  was  true  of  the  Jews  would 
probably  find  its  parallel  in  the  Christians.    St  Paul  met  with  disciples 

1  It  was  named  either  from  the  apringf  gorieal  repreteatatioiis  oi  the  towni,  if  tdD 

(a  puteis),  or  (rom  their  stench  (a  puiatdo),  extant. 

*  See  abore  on  Cosarea,  p.  65S.  *  The  well-known^ Pocao&ma,  which  is  men- 
'  Nero  had  mnrdered  his  mother  about  two  tioned  by  Plinj. 

jears  before  St.  Panl's  coming.  t  See  p.  6S5. 

*  Some  trayellers  have  mistalLen  the  remains  *  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  raiBS 
of  the  mole  for  those  of  Calignla's  bridge.  atPozinolL  It  is  described  in  the  gaid»bo<^ 
Bat  that  was  onlj  a  wooden  structore.                       *  Philo  Leg.  ad  Cakm. 

*  The  pedestal  of  this  statue,  with  the  alle- 
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here ;  ^  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  among  them,  they  were  in  prompt  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  with  their  brethren  in  Borne.'  The  Italian  Chris- 
tians had  long  been  looking  for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though 
they  had  not  expected  to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  hardly 
saved  from  shipwreck.  But  these  sufferings  would  only  draw  their  hearts 
more  closely  towards  liim.  They  earnestly  besought  him  to  stay  some 
days  with  them,  and  Julius  was  able  to  allow  this  request  to  be  complied 
with.*  Even  when  the  voyage  began,  we  saw  that  he  was  courteous  and 
kind  towards  his  prisoner ;  and,  after  all  the  varied  and  impressive  inci- 
dents which  have  been  recounted  in  this  chapter^  we  should  indeed  be 
surprised  if  we  found  him  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  one 
by  whom  his  own  life  had  been  preservecL 


1  Acts zzfffl.  14.  *8MVHr.  IS.  tin inteD^enoe of  8t  Ftail't  landiog  to  iMck 

*  Xtitnoideailjitotedwliougedthifttoy.  Borne  a^  long  befinre  hit  own  aniral  thaw. 
FfimMj  U  WM  Julius  himMU:    II  it  al  all  «  Fram  the  Britiah  Moaenm.    The  heads 

•venteefUeDlftomirw.lSthaltii^cUd  ilqr;  andstaitafethoee  of  CaitoranclFdliUL   8ea 

tlhnawoaldBOlhsvabeea  ttaMte  f.710^a.S;  aDcl7Sl»a.S. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


ThA  Apfian  Waj.— A|»pii  Fonun  and  tlie  Three  TaTerne.  —  Bntnoioe  into  Room.— The 
Pratorimn  Pnfeet  — Descriptioii  of  the  C%.— Iti  Popalatkm.— The  Jewi  in  Bome.^The 
Boman  Church.— St  Panl's  Interriew  with  the  Jewi.  — ffia  Beeidenee  in  Borne. 

THE  last  chapter  began  with  a  description  of  the  facilities  possessed 
by  the  ancients  for  travelling  by  sea :  this  must  begin  with  a  refer- 
ence to  their  best  opportunities  of  travelling  by  land.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  some  of  the  most  important  roads  through  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire :  now  we  are  about  to  trace  the  Apostle's  footsteps  along  that 
road,  which  was  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  frequented  in  Italy,'  and 
which  was  called,  in  comparison  with  all  others,  the  ^^  Queen  of  Roads." 
We  are  no  longer  following  the  narrow  line  of  compact  pavement  across 
Macedonian  plains  and  mountains,*  or  through  the  varied  scenery  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor :  *  but  we  are  on  the  most  crowded  approach  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  world*  in  the  midst  of  pretors  and  proconsuls, 
embassies,  legions,  and  turms  of  horse,  ^^  to  their  provinces  hasting  or 
on  return,"  which  Milton^ — in  his  description  of  flie  Oity  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  nations — has  called  us  to  behold  ^^  in  various  habits  on 
the  Appian  road.'' 

Leaving,  then,  all  consideration  of  Puteoli,  as  it  was  related  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  various  places  on  the  coast,  we  proceed  to  consider  its  com- 
munications by  land  with  the  towns  of  Campania  and  Latium.  The 
great  line  of  communication  between  Borne  and  the  southern  part  <^  the 
peninsula  was  the  Way  constructed  by  Appius  Olaudius,  which  passed 
through  Capua,*  and  thence  to  Brundusium  on  the  shore  of  the  Adri- 

^  "Appia  longamm  teritar  Regma  viantm,"  biated  of  Boman  roads,  was  constructed  as  fiv 

—  Stat  SUv.  H  S.    See  below.  as  Capua,  a.  u.  c.  448,  hj  the  censor  Apptns 

t  For  the  Via  Egnatia,  see  pp.  S74,  S75.  Clandins.     Eight  hundred  years  afterwards, 

*  In  making  our  last  allusion  to  Asia  Minor,  Prooopius  was  astonished  at  its  appoaranee. 
we  maj  refer  to  the  description  which  Basil  He  describes  it  as  broad  enough  for  two  car* 
giTes  of  the  soenerj  round  his  residence,  a  little  riages  to  pass  each  other,  and  as  made  of  stones 
to  the  east  of  the  inland  region  thrice  trayersed  brought  from  some  distant  quarry,  and  so  fit- 
bj  St  PauL  See  Humboldt's  Kc$mo8,  toI.  iL  ted  to  each  other,  that  thej  seemed  to  be  thus 
p.  S6.    (Sabine's  Eng.  Trans.)  formed  bj  nature  rather  than  cemented  bj  art^ 

^  Pwradim  Regai$ted,  book  ir.  He  adds  that,  notwithstanding  the  trsflte  of  sc 

*  The  Via  Appia,  the  oldest  and  most  cele-     many  ages,  the  stones  were  not  diqilaoed.  nor 
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atic.^  Puteoli  and  its  neighborhood  lay  8ome  miles  to  the  westward  of  this 
main  road,  but  communicated  with  it  easily  by  well-trayelled  cross-roads. 
One  of  them  followed  the  coast  from  Puteoli  northwards,  till  it  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  Sinuessa,  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.^  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  road  was  not  constructed  till  the  reign  of 
Domitian.'  Our  attention,  therefore,  is  called  to  the  other  cross-road 
which  led  directly  to  Capua.  One  branch  of  it  left  the  coast  at  Cumad, 
another  at  Puteoli.  It  was  called  the  ^^  Campanian  Way,"  and  also  the 
"  Consular  Way."  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  Repub- 
lic, and  was  doubtless  the  road  which  is  mentioned,  in  an  animated 
passage  of  Horace's  Epistles,  as  communicating  with  the  baths  and  villas 
of  Baio.^ 

The  first  part,  then,  of  the  route  which  Julius  took  with  his  prisoners 
was  probably  from  Puteoli  to  Capua.  All  the  region  near  the  coast,  how- 
ever transformed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  volcanic  forces  which  are 
still  at  work,  is  recognized  as  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Italian  mythology, 
and  must  ever  be  impressive  from  the  poetic  images,  partly  of  this  world, 
and  partly  of  the  next,  with  which  Yirgil  has  filled  it.  From  Cumo  to 
Capua,  the  road  traverses  a  more  prosaic  district:*  the  ^^Phlegra&an 
fields  "  are  left  behind,  and  we  pass  from  the  scene  of  Italy's  dim  my- 
thology to  the  theatre  of  the  most  exciting  passages  of  her  history.  The 
whole  line  of  the  road  can  be  traced  at  intervals,  not  only  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  Puteoli  and  Capua,  but  through  the  intermediate  vil- 
lages, by  fragments  of  pavement,  tombs,  and  ancient  milestones.* 

Oapua,  after  a  time  of  disgrace  had  expiated  its  friendship  with  Han- 
nibal, was  raised  by  Julius  Cesar  to  the  rank  of  a  colony :  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  it  had  resumed  all  its  former  splendor ;  and  about  the  very 
time  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  received  accessions  of  dignity  from  the 
Emperor  Nero.    It  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  whole  line  of  the 

had  thejlott  theirori^al  imoothiieti.   There  dlttancee  are  slightl/  different    A  direct  road 

is  great  doabt  as  to  the  date  of  the  contumation  from  Ctq^na  to  Neapolia,  b/  AteUa,  is  men- 

by  Beneyentom  to  Bmndosiam,  nor  is  the  tioned  in  the  Tab,  PetU. 
coorse  of  it  absolntelj  ascertained.  '  This  is  the  road  which  b  the  snlject  of 

1  Here  it  came  to  the  costomaiy  ferry  be-  the  pompons  yet  rery  interesting  poem  of 

tween  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  Statins,  Silv,  It. 

was  succeeded  on  the  other  side  by  the  Via  *  See  the  TiTid  passage  in  the  beginning  of 

Egnatia.    Strabo,  y.  3 ;  vi.  8.    Compare  p.  274.  Ep.  i.  zy.,  where  we  see  that  the  road  was  well 

^  The  stages  of  this  road  firom  Sinnessa  trayelled  at  that  period,  and  where  its  turning 

appear  as  follows  in  the  Pentingerian  Table :  -^  ont  of  the  Via  Appia  is  clearly  indicated. 
SaTooem  Fl.  m. ;  Vnltnmum,  Vll. ;  Liter-  *  On  the  left  was  a  district  of  pine-woods, 

niim,  VIL;   Cnmas,  VI.;  Lacnm  Aremnm,  notorious  for  banditti  ( (To/Ttnaria  pmua),  Juy. 

IL ;  Pnteolos,  m.    Thence  it  proceeds   by  iii.  805 ;  now  I^neta  di  Caste]  Voltnmo. 
Naples  to  Hercnlanenm,  Pompeii,  Stabile,  and  *  The  road  seems  to  haye  left  Pateoli  by 

Sorrentnm.    In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  en-  the  Sol&tara,  where  Romanelli  says  that  the 

titled.  "  Iter  a  Terracing  Neapolim,"  and  the  old  payement  is  yisible. 
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Appian  Way,  between  Rome  and  Brundusiom.  That  part  of  the  line 
with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  northerly  and  most  ancient  portion. 
Tho  distance  is  about  125  miles :  and  it  may  be  natnrally  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  division  is  appropriate,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  country,  or  the  modern  political  boundaries. 
The  point  of  division  is  where  Terradna  is  built  at  the  base  of  those 
clifl&,>  on  which  the  city  of  Anxur  was  of  old  proudly  situated,  and  where 
a  narrow  pass,  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea*,  unites  (or  united  re- 
cently) the  Papal  States  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  distance  from  Capua  to  Terracina*  is  about  seventy  Roman  miles. 
At  the  third  mile  the  road  crossed  the  river  Yultumus  at  Casilinum,  a 
town  then  falling  into  decay.*  Fifteen  miles  farther  it  crossed  the  river 
Savo,  by  what  was  then  called  the  Campanian  Bridge.^  Thence^  after 
three  miles,  it  came  to  Sinuessa  on  the  sea,*  which  in  St.  Paul's  day  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Latium.  But  the  old  rich  Campania  extended 
farther  to  the  northward,  including  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  famous 
Falemian  district  through  which  we  pass,  after  crossing  the  Savo.*  The 
last  of  these  hills  (where  the  vines  may  be  seen  trained  on  elms,  as  of 
old)  is  the  range  of  Massicus,  which  stretches  from  the  coast  towards  the 
Apennines,  and  finally  shuts  out  from  the  traveller,  as  he  descends  on 
the  farther  side,  all  the  prospect  of  Vesuvius  and  the  coast  near  Puteoli.^ 
At  that  season,  both  vines  and  elms  would  have  a  winterly  appearance. 
But  the  traces  of  spring  would  be  visible  in  the  willows ;  *  among  which 
the  Liris  flows  in  many  silent  windings  —  from  the  birthplace  of  Marius 
in  the  mountains* — to  the  city  and  the  swamps  by  the  sea,  which  the 
ferocity  of  his  mature  life  has  rendered  illustrious.  After  leaving  IGn- 
turnso,  the  Appian  Way  passes  on  to  another  place,  which  has  different 

1  The  modern  Temdna  it  bjr  Uie  tea  si  *  Plinj  exteodf  Campeaia  to  the  lirie  or 

the  base  of  the  eliffl^  and  the  pretent  road  Omigliam.    It  it  dtiBciilt  to  fix  the  limha  of 

paiseB  that  waj.    The  ancient  road  aeoended  the  Fahnm  ager,  which  extended  from  the 

to  Anxnr,  which  was  on  the  summit  Massie  HiDs  towards  the  Voltomoa. 

*  The  stages  are  as  follows  (reckoning  ^  The  ancient  road,  howerer,  seems  to  haft 
from  Terradna)  in  the  Antomne  Itmerary:  followed  the  coast. 

FUiTDia.  zn.  FoBMia.  ziii.  Murrunins.  ix.  '  "  March  8S.    We  crossed  the  Lbit  bj  a 

siNUBsaA.  zz.  OAPUA*  xxTi.    The  distances  suspension-bridge.     It  is  a  large  stream— 

are  nUher  smaller  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy,  trulj  a  tadiftinitit  oamts — winding  like  die 

where  a  mutattb  Poitfe  Cbsipafio  and  a  sMtfafib  Trent   among  willow -trees,   which   showed 

ad  odmmm  are  here  inserted  between  Sinuessa  nearly  the  first  symptoms  of  spring  we  hsd 

and  Capua.    CcuiUmm  is  mentioned  onlj  in  seen."     (Extract  ftom   a  private  journal.) 

the  Peutingerian  Table.  We  haTO  alreadj  seen  that  St  Paul's  jounMX 

*  The  operations  on  the  VoUvrm  in  Gari-  through  Campania  and  Latium  was  rerj  earij 
baldi's  recent  campaign  are  Teiy  fresh  in  our  in  the  spring. 

recollection.  *  The  Garigliano  rises  near  Arpinnm,  ntSA 

«  Campano  Ponti.  Hor.  SaL  i.  r.  45.  was  also  the  hirthphMe  of  dceio. 

*  "  Plotius  et  Yarivf  Sinuessa,  ViigiUusqua 

Ooeurrunt''  lb.  40. 
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associations  with  the  later  years  of  the  Republic.  We  speak  of  Formiao,^ 
with  its  long  street  by  the  shore  of  its  beautiful  bay,  and  with  its  villas 
on  the  seaside,  and  above  it ;  among  which  was  one  of  Cicero's  favorite 
retreats  from  the  turmoil  of  the  political  world,  and  where  at  last  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  assassins.'  Many  a  Uctiea^  or  palanquin,  such  as  that  in 
which  he  was  reclining  when  overtaken  by  his  murderers,  may  have  been 
met  by  St  Paul  in  his  progress,  —  with  other  carriages,  with  which  the 
road  would  become  more  and  more  crowded,  —  the  emum^^  or  light  cab- 
riolet, of  some  gay  reveller,  on  his  way  to  Baiao,  —  or  the  four-wheeled 
rheda^  full  of  the  family  of  some  wealthy  senator  quitting  the  town  for 
the  coimtry.  At  no  great  distance  from  Formi®  the  road  left  the  sea 
again,  and  passed,  where  the  substructions  of  it  still  remain,  through  the 
defiles  *  of  the  Gaocuban  hills,  with  their  stony  but  productive  vineyards. 
Thence  the  traveller  looked  down  upon  the  plain  of  Fundi,  which  retreats 
like  a  bay  into  the  mountains,  with  the  low  lake  of  Amyclao  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  Through  the  capricious  care,  wifli  which  time 
has  preserved  in  one  place  what  is  lost  in  another,  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  way  is  still  the  street  of  this,  the  most  northerly  town  of 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom  in  this  direction.  We  have  now  in  front  of  us  the 
mountain  line,  which  is  both  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,^  and  the 
natural  division  of  the  Apostle's  journey  from  Capua  to  Borne.  Where 
it  reaches  the  coast,  in  bold  limestone  precipices,  there  Anxur  was  situated, 
with  its  houses  and  temples  high  above  the  sea.* 

After  leaving  Anxur,*  the  traveller  observes  the  high  land  retreating 
again  from  the  coast,  and  presently  finds  himself  in  a  wide  and  remark- 
able plain,  enclosed  towards  the  interior  by  the  sweep  of  the  blue 
Yolscian  mountains,  and  separated  by  a  belt  of  forest  from  the  sea. 
Here  are  the  Pomptine  marshes, — <<  the  only  marshes  ever  dignified  by 

1  This  U  Mola  H  Qada,  Jqm  opposite  (he  *  Itri  is  in  one  of  these  defiles.    The  soh- 

foitress  which  has  been  so  notorious  in  recent  strnctions  of  the  ancient  way  show  that  it 

passages  of  Italian  histoirj.  nearlj  followed  the  line  of  the  modern  road 

*  See  Flatarch's  description  of  his  death.  between  Borne  and  Naples. 

*  The  kcticcB,  or  conches  carried  bj  bear-  ^  Or  of  what  were  tOl  latelj  the  Papal 
ersy  were  in  constant  nse  both  for  men  and  States. 

women ;  and  a  traveller  could  hardlj  go  from  •  See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  ▼.  S5,  S6,  and  manj 

Pateoli  to  Rome  without  seeing  manj  of  them,  other  passages  in  Boman  poets.    There  ue 

^  Seneca  says  jon  could  write  in  the  dimtm,  here  still  the  substructions  of  large  temples, 

whence  we  must  infer  that  such  carriages  [if  one  of  them  probablj  that  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 

thejr  had  springs]  were  often  as  comfortable  as  the  town  was  dedicated, 

those  of  modem  times.  *  The  stages  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

*  "Tote  domus  rh^da  componitur  una.''  journey,  reckoning  ftom  Bcme,  appear  thus 
(Jut.  iiL  10.)  The  remark  Just  made  on  the  in  the  Antomne  IHneranf:  arioiam.  xfi. 
cisium  is  equally  applicable  to  the  laiger  car-  tubs  TABBUiAa.  xvii..  appi  vobo.  x.  ta&ea- 
riage.    Cicero  ;Mys  in  one  of  his  Cilidan  let-  oiva.  xviii.    The  other  Itineraries  gi?e  some 

ters  that  he  dictated  it  while  seated  in  his  rheda.      intermediate  details. 
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classic  celebrity."  The  descriptive  lines  of  the  Soman  satirist  have 
wonderfully  concurred  with  the  continued  unhealthiness  of  the  half- 
drained  morass,  in  preserving  a  living  conmientary  on  that  fifteenth  verse 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  exhibits  to  us  one  of  the  most 
touching  passages  in  the  Apostle's  life.  A  few  miles  beyond  Terracina, 
where  a  fountain,  grateful  to  travellers,  welled  up  near  tiie  sanctuary  of 
Feronia,'  was  the  termination  of  a  canal,  which  was  formed  by  Augustus 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshes,  and  which  continued  for  twenty 
miles  by  the  side  of  the  road.'  Over  this  distance,  travellers  had  their 
choice,  whether  to  proceed  by  barges  dragged  by  mules,  or  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  way  itself.*  It  is  impossible  to  know  which  plan  was  adopted 
by  Julius  and  his  prisoners.  If  we  suppose  the  former  to  have  beeu 
chosen,  we  have  the  aid  of  Horace's  Satire  to  enable  us  to  imagine  the 
incidents  and  the  company,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Apostie  came, 
unknown  and  unfriended,  to  the  corrupt  metropolis  of  the  world.  And 
yet  he  was  not  so  unfriended  as  he  may  possibly  have  thought  himself 
that  day,  in  his  progress  from  Anzur  across  the  watery,  unhealthy  plain. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Appii  Forum,  which  was  a  town  where  the 
mules  were  unfastened,  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  canal,  and  is  described 
by  the  satirist  as  full  of  low  tavern-keepers  and  bargemen,^ — at  that 
meeting-place  where  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  had  often 
crossed  one  another's  path,  —  on  that  day,  in  the  motley  and  vulgar 
crowd,  some  of  the  few  Christians  who  were  then  in  the  world  suddenly 
recognized  one  another,  and  emotions  of  holy  joy  and  thanksgiving 
sanctified  the  place  of  coarse  vice  and  vulgar  traffic.  The  disciples  at 
Bome  had  heard  of  the  Apostie's  arrival  at  Puteoli,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him  on  the  way ;  and  the  prisoner  was  startied  to  recognize  some  of 
those  among  whom  he  had  labored,  and  whom  he  had  loved,  in  the 
distant  cities  of  the  East.  Whether  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  there  it  is 
needless  to  speculate.  Whoever  might  be  the  persons,  they  were  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  their  presence  would  be  an  instantaneous  source  of  com- 
fort and  strength.  We  have  already  seen,  on  other  occasions  of  his  life/ 
how  the  Apostie's  heart  was  lightened  by  the  presence  of  his  friends. 

About  ten  miles  farther  he  received  a  second  welcome  from  a  similar 
group  of  Christian  brethren.  Two  independent  companies  had  gone  to 
meet  him ;  or  the  zeal  and  strength  of  one  party  had  outstripped  the 

1  Hor.  Sat,  i.  24.  *  This  place  is  also  mentioiied  bj  Cioovo 

s  «  Qua  Pomptinas  via  dividit  nda  pala-  Au,  iL  10.    Its  dtuatkm  was  near  the  ] 

des."    (Lacan,  iU.  85.)    The  length  of  the  TrqponH. 

canal  was  nineteen  miles.  ^  Bee  espedaUj  p.  SIS. 

*  With   Horace's   account   of  his   nights 

Jonmey  on  the  canal  we  xnaj  compare  Straba 
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Other.  At  a  place  called  the  Throe  Taverns,^  where  a  cross-road  from 
tlie  coast  at  Antium  came  in  from  the  left,  this  second  party  of  Chris- 
tians was  waiting  to  welcome  and  to  honor  ^^  the  ambassador  in  bonds." 
With  a  lighter  heart  and  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  he  travelled  the 
remaining  seventeen  miles,  which  brought  him  along  the  base  of  the 
Alban  hills,  in  the  midst  of  places  well  known  and  famous  in  early 
Roman  legends,  to  the  town  of  Aricia.  The  Great  Apostle  had  the 
sympathies  of  human  nature ;  he  was  dejected  and  encouraged  by  the 
same  causes  which  act  on  our  spirits ;  he  too  saw  all  outward  objects  in 
^^  hues  borrowed  from  the  heart."  The  diminution  of  fatigue  —  the 
more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  future — the  renewed  elasticity  of  religious 
trust  —  the  sense  of  a  brighter  light  on  all  the  scenery  round  him  —  on 
the  foliage  which  overshadowed  the  road  —  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
plain  to  the  left  —  on  the  high  summit  of  the  Alban  Moimt,  —  all  this, 
and  more  than  this,  is  involved  in  St.  Luke's  sentence,  —  ^^  When  Paid 
BOW  the  brethren^  he  thanked  God^  and  took  cowrage.^^ 

The  mention  of  the  Alban  Mount  reminds  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  our  journey.  The  isolated  group  of  hills  which  is  called  by 
this  collective  name  stands  between  the  plain  which  has  just  been  trav- 
ersed and  that  other  plain  which  is  the  Gampagna  of  Bome.  All  the 
bases  of  the  mountain  were  then  (as  indeed  they  are  partially  now) 
clustered  round  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens.  The 
Appian  Way  climbs  and  then  descends  along  its  southern  slope.  After 
passing  Lanuvium,'  it  crossed  a  crater-like  valley  on  immense  substruc- 
tions, which  still  remain.*  Here  is  Aricia,  an  easy  stage  from  Bome.^ 
The  town  was  above  the  road ;  and  on  the  hill-dde  swarms  of  beggars 
beset  travellers  as  they  passed.*  On  the  sunmiit  of  the  next  rise,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  obtain  his  first  view  of  Bome.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  prospect  was,  in  many  respects,  very  difTerent  from  the  view  which 

1  Thif  plaoo  is  mentioiied  bj  Cicero  when  Bee  Sir  W.  Cell's  Gampagna,  under  AridA 

on  a  jonmej  from  Antinm  to  Rome.    Att,  iL  andLarida :  see  also  an  article  entitled  " Ex- 

12.    From  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  it  cnrsions  from  Bome  in  1843,"  in  the  first  toI- 

seems  to  ha?e  been  not  Teiy  hr  from  the  mod-  nme  of  the  Ckusioal  Mm&am,  p.  322.    The 

em  Cistema.  magnificent  cansewaj  or  Tiadact,  mentioned 

s  Snb  Lannyio  is  one  of  the  stations  in  the  in  the  text,  is  700  feet  long,  and  in  some 

T€h,  PeuL    (See  above.)    The  ancient  Lann-  places  70  feet  high.    It  is  boilt  of  enormous 

Ham  was  on  a  hill  on  the  left,  near  where  squared  blocks  of  peperino,  with  arches  for  the 

the  Via  Appia  (which  can  be  traced  here,  bj  water  of  the  torrents  to  pass  through, 
means  of  the  tombs,  as  it  ascends  from  the  *  It  was  Horace's  first  halting-place.    The 

plain)  strikes  the  modem  road  by  Velletri.  distance  from  Rome  was  sixteen  miles. 

*  The  present  road  is  carried  through  the  *  The  clivui  Aricinus  is  repeatedly  men- 
modem  town  of  Laricia,  which  occupies  the  tioned  bj  the  Boman  satirists  as  swarming 
site  of  the  citadel  of  ancient  Aricia.    The  with  be^^s. 
Appian  Waj  went  across  the  Tallej  below. 
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is  now  obtained  from  the  same  spot.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  features 
of  the  scene  are  unaltered.  The  long  wall  of  blue  Sabine  mountains, 
with  Soracte  in  the  distance,  closed  in  the  Campagna,  which  stretched 
far  across  to  the  sea  and  round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient 
Rome  was  not,  like  modern  Some,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing 
alone,  with  its  one  conspicuous  cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  thougii 
beautiful  waste.  St.  Paul  would  see  a  vast  city,  covering  the  Campagna, 
and  almost  continuously  connected  by  its  suburbs  with  the  villas  on  the 
hill  where  he  stood,  and  with  the  bright  towns  which  clustered  on  the 
sides  of  the  moimtains  opposite.  Over  all  the  intermediate  space  were 
the  houses  and  gardens,  through  which  aqueducts  and  roads  might  be 
traced  in  converging  lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of  edifices  which 
formed  the  city  of  Some.  Here  no  conspicuous  building,  elevated  above 
the  rest,  attracted  the  eye  or  the  imagination.  Ancient  Some  had  neither 
cupola  ^  nor  campanile.  Still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires,  whidi  give 
life  to  all  the  landscapes  of  Northern  Christendom.  It  was  a  widespread 
aggregate  of  buildings,  which,  though  separated  by  narrow  streets  and 
open  squares,  appeared,  when  seen  fit)m  near  Aricia,  blended  into  one 
indiscriminate  liiass:  for  distance  concealed  the  contrasts'  which  divided 
the  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  the  dark  haunts  of  filth  and 
misery,  —  from  the  theatres  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples  and 
palaces  with  gilded  roofs,  flashing  back  the  sim. 

The  road  descended  into  the  plain  at  6ovill»,  six  miles  frt)m  Aricia,* 
and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,^  with  the  sepulchres  of  illus- 
trious families  on  either  hand.*  One  of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Julian  gens,*  with  which  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners 
was  in  some  way  connected.^  As  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement, 
among  gardens  and  modem  houses,*  and  approached  nearer  the  busy 
metropolis,  the  ^<  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in "  *  on  various 

1  The  Pantheon  wat  indeed  built;  bat  the  Cedlia  Metella  is  ^miliar  to  all  trareUen. 

world  liad  not  seen  any  instance  of  an  elerat*  Pompej's  tomb  was  also  on  the  i^piaa  Waj, 

ed  dome,  like  that  of  St.  Sophia,  St.  Peter's,  bnt  nearer  to  Aricia. 
or  St  Paul's.  «  Sir  W.  Gell,  on  what  appears  to  be  a  me> 

'  See  below,  p.  736,  and  the  reftrence  to  mortal  of  the  barjing-place  of  the  Gens  Julia, 

1  Cor.  near  Bovillss.    See  Tac.  Aim.  it  41,  zr.  33. 

*  BorilUe  (not  hr  (torn  Fraioochie)  is  mem-  ^  He  might  be  a  free-bom  Italian  (like  Cor- 
orable  as  the  place  where  Clodins  was  killed.  nelins,  see  p.  108),  or  he  might  be  a  freedman, 

*  nrhe  modem  road  deviates  slightlj  ih>m  or  the  descendant  of  a  freedman,  manomitted 
die  Via  Appia  ;   but  hj  aid  of  the   tombs  bj  some  members  of  the  Julian  hoose. 

the  eje  can  easilj  trace  the  coarse  of  the  '  Much  baiiding  mast  have  been  coatiBa- 

andent  waj.   Beeent  ezcaTations  have  bronght  allj  going  on.    Jn^enal  mentions  the  eanyiaf 

the  whole  line  of  the  Via  Appia  more  clearly  of  baiiding  materials  as  one  of  the 

into  Tiew  than  formerljr.  of  Rome. 

*  There  is  a  well-known  sentence  in  Cicero  *  ParadiM  Btgamti^  hr.  tt. 
baring  reftrence  to  these  sepolchrea.    That  of 
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errands  and  in  various  costumes — yehicles,  horsemen,  and  foot-passen- 
gers, soldiers  and  laborers,  Bomans  and  foreigners  —  became  more 
crowded  and  confusing.  The  houses  grew  closer.  They  were  already  in 
Borne.  It  was  impossible  to  define  the  commencement  of  the  city.  Its 
populous  portions  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by  Servius. 
The  ancient  wall,  with  its  once  sacred  pomoerium,  was  rather  an  object 
for  antiquarian  interest,  like  the  walls  of  York  or  Chester,  than  any  pro- 
tection against  the  enemies,  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on  the 
frontier. 

Yet  the  Porta  Oapena  is  a  spot  which  we  can  hardly  leave  without 
lingering  for  a  moment.  Under  this  arch — which  was  perpetually  drip* 
ping^  with  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  that  went  over  it' — had  passed  dl 
those  who,  since  a  remote  period  of  the  Bepublic,  had  travelled  by  the 
Appian  Way, — victorious  generals  with  their  legions  returning  from 
foreign  service,  —  emperors  and  courtiers,  vagrant  representatives  of  every 
form  of  Heathenism,  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  Jews  and  Christians.*  From 
this  point  entering  within  the  city,  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on, 
with  the  Aventine  on  their  left,  close  round  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and 
through  the  hollow  ground  which  lay  between  this  hill  and  the  Palatine; 
thence  over  the  low  ridge  called  Yelia,^  where  afterwards  was  built  the 
arch  of  Titus  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  then 
descending,*  by  the  Sacra  Viaj  into  that  space  which  was  the  centre  of 
imperial  power  and  imperial  magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the 
most  glorious  recollections  of  the  Bepublic.  The  Forum  was  to  Borne 
what  the  Acropolis  *  was  to  Athens,  the  heart  of  all  the  characteristic 
interest  of  the  place.  Here  was  the  MiUiarium  Aureum^  to  which  the 
roads  of  all  the  provinces  converged.  All  around  were  the  stately  build- 
ings, which  were  raised  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Bepublic,  and  by  the 

1  Mart  iii.  47.     Uence  called  the  moist  ^  "  The  ridge  on  which  the  arch  of  Titna 

gate  hj  JuTenal,  lit  10.    Compare  Mart  !▼.  Btanda  was  mach  more  considerable  than  the 

18.    It  was  doubtless  called  Capena,  as  being  modem  trayeller  would  suppose:  the  pave- 

the  gate  of  Capua.    Its  position  is  fully  ascer-  ment,  which  has  been  excarated  at  this  point,  is 

tained  to  have  been  at  the  point  of  union  of  fifty-three  ibet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  pavement  in 

the  yallejs  dividing  the  Aventine,  Coelian,  and  the  Fonun.  This  ridge  ran  firom  the  Palatine  to 

Palatine.    Both  the  Via  Latina  and  Via  Appia  the  Esquiline,  dividing  the  basin  in  which  the 

issued  from  this  gate.    The  first  milestone  on  Colosseum  stands  from  that  which  contained 

the  latter  was  found  in  the  first  vineyard  be-  the  Forum :  it  was  called  Velia.     Publicola 

yond  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (see  Bfap).  excited  popular  suspicion  and  alarm  by  build- 

^  This  was  a  branch  of  the  Marcian  aqae-  ing  his  house  on  the  elevated  part  of  this 

duct  ridge." — Companion  Volume  to  Mr.  Cookes- 

*  We  must  not  forget  that  close  by  this  ley's  Map  ofBomt^  p.  SO. 
gate  was  the  old  sanctuary  of  Egeria,  which  *  This  slope,  firom  the  arch  of  Titus  down 

in  Juvenal's  time  was  occupied  by  Jewish  beg-  to  the  Forum,  was  called  the  Saoer  Clivns. 
gars.    SeeiSot.  iii.  13, vi 542,  already  reftrred  •Seep.SOS. 

to  in  p.  183. 
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earlier  Emperors.  la  front  was  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  illustrious  long  before 
the  invasiou  of  the  Gauls.  Close  on  the  left,  covering  that  hill,  whose 
name  is  associated  in  every  modem  European  language  with  the  notion  of 
imperial  splendor,  were  the  vast  ranges  of  the  palace —  the  ^^  house  of 
CsBsar"  (Phil.  iv.  22).  Here  were  the  household  troops  quartered  in  a 
prcetorium  ^  attached  to  the  palace.  And  here  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  in 
the  great  Prcetorian  eamp^  outside  the  city  wall)  Julius  gave  up  his 
prisoner  to  Burrus,  the  Prcetorian  Praefect^  whose  official  duty  it  was  to 
keep  in  custody  all  accused  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  before  the 
Emperor.* 

This  doubt,  which  of  two  places,  somewhat  distant  from  each  other,  was 
the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  meeting  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Prstorian  guards,  gives  us  the  occasion  for  entering  on  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  would  be  nugatory  to 
lay  much  stress,  as  is  too  often  done,  on  its  ^^  seven  hills :  "  for  a  great 
city  at  length  obliterates  the  original  features  of  the  ground,  especially 
where  those  features  were  naturally  not  very  strongly  marked.  The 
description,  which  is  easy  in  reference  to  Athens  or  Edinburgh,  is  hard 
in  the  instance  of  modern  London  or  ancient  Borne.  Nor  is  it  easy,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world,  to  draw  any  marked 
lines  of  distinction  among  the  different  clases  of  buildings.  It  is  true, 
the  contrasts  are  really  great ;  but  details  are  lost  in  a  distant  view  of  so 
vast  an  aggregate.  The  two  scourges  to  which  ancient  Bome  was  most 
exposed  revealed  very  palpably  the  contrast,  both  of  the  natural  ground 
and  the  human  structures,  which  by  the  general  observer  might  be  unno- 
ticed or  forgotten.  When  the  Tiber  was  flooded,  and  the  muddy  waters 
converted  all  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
into  lakes  and  canals,*  it  would  be  seen  very  clearly  how  much  lower 
were  the  Forum  and  the  Campus  Martins  than  those  three  detached  hills 
(the  Capitoline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine)  which  rose  near  the 

1  V^e  think  that  Wieseler  has  prored  that  peror,  though  he  had  not  yet  acquired  all  thtt 

the  wpaeriifMv  in  Phil.  i.  13  denotes  the  qnar-  eztensiTe  jurisdiction  which  was  sahseqtiently 

ten  of  the  household  troops  attached  to  the  conferred  upon  him.    At  this  time  (a. J>.  61) 

Emperor's  residence  on  the  Palatine.    Bee  the  Bnrms,  one  of  the  best  of  Nero's  adrisen,  wat 

beginning  of  Ch.  XXVL  Pratorian  Prssfect 

3  The  establishment  of  this  camp  was  the  «  Trajan  sajs  (Plin.  £>.  x.  65)  of  sndi  t 

work  of  Tiberins.    Its  place  is  still  clearljr  prisoner,  "  yinctns  mitti  ad  PrsBfeetos  PrBlorfi 

visible  in  the  great  rectangular  prcgection  in  mei  debet"  Compare  also  Joseph.  ^Ijif.xTiilCt 

the  walls,  on  the  north  of  the  city.    In  St  quoted  by  Wieseler,  p.  393. 
Paul's  time  it  was  strictly  outside  the  city.  The  ^  The  writer  has  known  visits  paid  in  the 

inner  wall  was  pulled  down  by  Constantine.  Ripetta  (in  the  Campus  Martins)  by  meant  of 

*  This  is  the  accurate  translation  of  Acts  boats  brought  to  the  windows  of  the  first 

xxviiL  16.     The  Prcr/ectua  Prcetorio  was  al-  story.    Dio  Cassius  makes  three  distinct  refer 

ready  the  most  important  subject  of  the  Em-  ences  to  a  similar  state  of  things. 
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river,  and  those  four  ridges  (the  Goelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Yiminal,  and 
the  Quirin-al)  which  ascended  and  united  together  in  the  higher  ground 
on  which  the  Praetorian  camp  was  situated.  And  when  fires  swept 
rapidly  from  roof  to  roof,^  and  vast  ranges  of  buildings  were  in  the  ruins 
of  one  night,  that  contrast  between  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the 
palaces  of  the  rich,  which  has  supplied  the  Apostle  witli  one  of  his  most 
forcible  images,  would  be  clearly  revealed,  —  the  difiference  between  struc- 
tures of  ^^  sumptuous  marbles  with  silver  and  gold,''  which  abide  after 
the  fire,  and  the  hovels  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  which  are  burnt  (1 
Cor.  iii.  10-15). 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  modem  Bome,  with  a  desire  of  realizing  to 
ourselves  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  we  must  in 
the  first  place  obliterate  trom  our  view  that  circuit  of  walls,  which  is  due, 
in  various  proportions,  to  Aurelian,  Belisarius,  and  Pope  Leo  IV.*  The 
wall  through  which  the  Porta  Capena  gave  admission  was  the  old 
Servian  enclosure,  which  embraced  a  much  smaller  area;  though  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  that  the  city  had  extend- 
ed itself  beyond  this  limit,  and  spread  through  various  suburbs,  far  into 
the  country.  In  the  next  piace,  we  must  observe  that  the  hilly  part  of 
Bome,  which  is  now  half  occupied  by  gardens,  was  then  the  most  popu- 
lous, while  the  Campus  Martins,  now  covered  with  crowded  streets,  was 
comparatively  open.  It  was  only  about  the  close  of  the  Republic  that 
many  buildings  were  raised  on  the  Campus  Martins,  and  these  were 
chiefly  of  a  public  or  clecorative  character.  One  of  these,  the  Pantheon, 
still  remains,  as  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This,  indeed,  is 
tlie  period  from  which  we  must  trace  the  beginning  of  all  the  grandeur 
of  Roman  buildings.  Till  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Gsdsar,  the 
private  houses  of  the  citizens  had  been  mean,  and  the  only  public  struc- 
tures of  note  were  the  cloacss  and  the  aqueducts.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  ancient  fabric  of  the  constitution  broke  down,  and  while  successful 
generals  brought  home  wealth  from  provinces  conquered  and  plundered 
on  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  cily  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  and  imperial  magnificence.  To  leave  out  of  view  the 
luxurious  and  splendid  residences  which  wealthy  citizens  raised  for  their 
own  uses,'  Pompey  erected  the  first  theatre  of  stone,^  and  Julius  Caesar 

1  Snctomiis  mentioDS  floods  and  fires  to-  word  burgh,  used  hj  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims) 

gether,  Aug.  29,  30.    The  fire-police  of  Angus-  where  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  are  situated, 

tus  seems  to  have  been  organized  with  great  *  Till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  houses  of 

care.    The  care  of  the  riyer,  as  we  learn  from  private  citizens  had  been  for  the  most  part 

mscriptions,  was  oonmiitted  to  a  Curator  alvei  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a  basement  of  stone. 

Tiberis,  The  houses  of  Crassus  and   Lepidus  were 


^  The  wall  of  Leo  lY.  is  that  which  en-      among  the  earlier  exceptions. 

lie  of 
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surrounded  the  great  Circus  with  a  portico.  From  this  time  thA  change 
went  on  rapidly  and  incessantly.  The  increase  of  public  businoss  led  to 
the  erectiou  of  enormous  Basilicas.^  The  Forum  was  embellished  on  all 
sides.'  The  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  those  other  temples 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  conspicuous  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,' 
were  only  a  small  part  of  similar  buildings  raised  by  Augustus.  The 
triumphed  arch  erected  by  Tiberius  near  the  same  place  ^  was  only  one  of 
many  structures,  which  rose  in  rapid  succession  to  decorate  that  husj 
neighborhood.  And  if  we  wish  to  take  a  wider  view,  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  aqueducts,  which  were  buUt,  one  by  one,  between  (he  pri- 
vate enterprises  of  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  recent 
structures  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aposde 
Paul.  We  may  not  go  farther  in  the  order  of  chronology.  We  most 
remember  that  the  Colosseum,  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  the  baths 
of  other  emperors,  and  many  other  buildings  which  are  now  regarded  as 
the  conspicuous  features  of  ancient  Bome,  did  not  then  exist.  We  are 
describing  a  period  which  is  anterior  to  the  time  of  Nero's  fire.  Erea 
after  the  opportunity  which  that  calamity  afforded  for  reconstructing  the 
city,  Juvenal  complains  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  Were  we  to 
attempt  to  extend  our  description  to  any  of  these  streets, — whether  the 
old  Vicus  Tuscus,  with  its  cheating  shopkeepers,  which  led  round  thp 
base  of  the  Palatine,  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus, — or  the  aristocratic 
Carinffi  along  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline,  —  or  the  noisy  Suburra,  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Yiminal  and  Quirinal,  which  had  sunk  into  disrepute, 
though  once  the  residence  of  Julius  Csosar,  —  we  should  only  wander 
into  endless  perplexity.  And  we  should  be  equally  lost  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  mixed  multitude,  which  were  crowded  on 
the  various  landings  of  those  vmuUb^  or  piles  of  lodging-houses,  whidi 
are,  perhaps,  best  described  by  comparing  them  to  the  houses  in  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh. 
K  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  outward  appearance  of  the  city,  it  is 

naments  of  the  CampiiB  Martiiii.    Some  parts  are  popalarljr  called  the  remains  of  the  Tern- 

of  it  still  remain.  pie  of  Jupiter  Stator :  perhaps  thej  are  part 

^  The  Roman  Basilica  is  pecnliarly  interest-  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUox. 
ing  to  us,  since  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  Chris-  *  The  larger  ruin,  on  the  lower  side  of  the 

tian  cathedral.    Originally  these  Basilicas  were  CUtus  Capitolinus,  is  beUeved  to  be  the  Tem- 

rather  open  colonnades  than  enclosed  halls ;  pie  of  Vespasian,  and  was  not  built  till  after 

but,  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  they  had  assumed  St  Paul's  death.    The  Temples  of  Concord 

their  ultimate  form  of  a  nave  with  aisles.    We  and  of  Saturn  were  of  earlier  date, 
shall  refer  again  to  them  in  our  account  of  *  It  was  bnOt  in  commemoration  of  the  re- 

St.  Paul's  last  trial.    See  p.  778.  covery  of  the  standards  of  Yams. 

^  Three  well-known  Corinthian  columns,  *  A  decree  was  issued  by  Augustus,  defin- 

of  the  best  period  of  art  under  the  Emperors,  ing  the  height  to  which  these  waulm  mighl  bs 

remain  near  the  base  of  the  Palatine.    They  raised. 
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still  more  difficult  to  trace  the  distinctive  features  of  all  the  parts  of  that 
colossal  population  which  filled  it.  Within  a  circuit  of  little  more  than 
twelve  miles ^  more  than  two  millions'  of  inhabitants  were  crowded.  It 
is  evident  that  this  fact  is  only  explicable  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
with  that  peculiarity  of  the  houses  which  has  been  alluded  to  above.  In 
this  prodigious  collection  of  human  beings,  there  were  of  course  all  the 
contrasts  which  are  seen  in  a  modern  city,  —  all  the  painful  lines  of 
separation  between  luxury  and  squalor,  wealth  and  want.  But  in  Bome 
all  these  differences  were  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  modified  further  all  social  relations.  The  free  citizens  were  more 
than  a  million :  of  these,  the  senators  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  be 
hardly  appreciable :  *  the  knights,  who  filled  a  great  proportion  of  the 
public  offices,  were  not  more  than  10,000 :  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
city  may  be  reckoned  at  15,000 :  the  rest  were  the  Pleb$  urbana.  That 
a  vast  number  of  these  would  be  poor  is  an  obvious  result  of  the  most 
ordinary  causes.  But,  in  ancient  Bome,  the  luxury  of  the  wealthier 
classes  did  not  produce  a  general  diffiision  of  trade,  as  it  does  in  a 
modem  city.  The  handicraft  employments,  and  many  of  what  we  should 
call  professions,^  were  in  the  hands  of  slaves ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Plebs  urbana  lived  on  public  or  private 
charity.  Yet  were  these  pauper  citizens  proud  of  their  citizenship, 
though  many  of  them  had  no  better  sleeping-place  for  the  n^ht  than  the 
public  porticoes  or  the  vestibules  of  temples.  They  cared  for  nothing 
beyond  bread  for  the  day,  the  games  of  the  Circus,*  and  the  savage 
delight  of  gladiatorial  shows.  Manufactures  and  trade  they  regarded  as 
the  business  of  the  slave  and  the  foreigner.  The  number  of  the  slaves 
was  perhaps  about  a  million.  The  number  of  the  strangers  or  pereffrini 
was  much  smaller ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  varieties.  Every 
kind  of  nationality  and  religion  found  its  representative  in  Bome.  But 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  these  details.  The  most  obvious  comparison  is 
better  than  an  elaborate  description.  Bome  was  like  London  with  all  its 
miseries,  vices,  and  follies  exaggerated,  and  without  Christianity. 
f  One  part  of  Bome  still  remains  to  be  described,  the  '^  Trastevere  "  or 
district  beyond  the  river.*    This  portion  of  the  city  has  been  known  in 

^  Thif  is  of  0011186  a  much  wider  drenit  *  Before  Angiittiis  there  were  1,000  lena- 

thm  that  of  the  Serdan  walL    The  present  tore ;  he  reduced  them  to  aboat  700. 

wall,  at  we  hare  saidabore,  did  not  thr.ii  exist.  *  Some  were  physidaas,  others  were  en- 

'  See  MOman's  note  on  Qibbon's  cnirtj-fiist  gaged  in  education,  ftc 

chapter.     The  estimate  of  2,000,000  agrees  *  "  Panem  et  Circenses ;  **  snch  is  the  Satl- 

with  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Rome  "  rist's  account  of  the  onl j  two  things  for  which 

in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Oeog.  vol.  iL  p.  74S.    BCr.  the  Boman  populace  was  reallj  anxious. 

Merivale  thinks  it  for  too  high.    Hut.ofRom.  *  Whether  the  wall  of  Senrius  included  any 

midtr  Emp.  yol.  iy.  pp.  515-6SS.  portion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  rireri  ornol 
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'  modem  times  for  the  energetic  and  intractable  character  of  its  popular 
uon.  In  earlier  times  it  was  equally  notorious,  though  not  quite  for  tiie 
same  reason.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  low  rabble,  and  the  place  of  the 
meanest  merchandise.^  There  is,  however,  one  reason  why  oar  attentioo 
is  particularly  called  to  it.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Jews, 
the  ^'  Ohetto ''  of  ancient  Bome : '  and  great  part  of  it  was  doubtlesB 
squalid  and  miserable,  like  the  Ohetto  of  modern  Bome,*  though  the 
Jews  were  often  less  oppressed  under  the  CiBsars  than  under  the  Popes. 
Here,  then,  on  the  level  ground,  between  the  windings  of  the  muddy 
river,  and  the  base  of  that  hilP  from  the  brow  of  which  Porsena  looked 
down  on  early  Bome,  and  where  the  French  within  these  few  years  have 
planted  their  cannon  —  we  must  place  the  home  of  those  Israelitidi 
families  among  whom  the  Qospel  bore  its  first-fruits  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world :  and  it  was  on  these  bridges  *  —  which  formed  an  imnnftdiate 
communication  from  the  district  beyond  the  Tiber  to  the  Emperor's 
household  and  the  guards  on  the  Palatine — that  those  despised  Jewidi 
beggars  took  their  stand,  to  whom  in  the  place  of  their  exile  had  come 
the  hopes  of  a  better  citizenship  than  that  which  they  had  lost. 

The  Jewish  community  thus  established  in  Bome  had  its  first  begin- 
nings in  the  captives  brought  by  Pompey  after  his  Eastern  campaign.* 
Many  of  them  were  manumitted ;  and  thus  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Jews  in  Bome  were  freedmen.^  Frequent  accessions  to  their  numben 
were  made  as  years  went  on  —  chiefly  from  the  mercantile  relations 
which  subsisted  between  Bome  and  the  East  Many  of  them  were 
wealthy,  and  large  sums  were  sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from 
Italy  to  the  mother-country.*  Even  the  proselytes  contributed  to  these 
sacred  funds.*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  the  religious  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Boman  Jews  upon  the  various  Heathens  around 
them ;  but  .all  our  sources  of  information  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was 
very  considerable.^*    So  long  as  this  influence  was  purely  religious,  we 

(aquMtioii  wbich  U  dispafied  among  the topog-  *  Mart  x.  5.    Bee  Jot.  ir.  116 ;  ▼.  S;  zb. 

raphen  of  the  Italian  and  Qennan  schools),  134. 

a  snborb  existed  there  nnder  the  imperial  *  Seep.  17.    The  first  introdnctkm of  the 

itS^tms.  Jews  to  Rome  was  probabljr  the  embassy  of 

1  Jny.  xi7.  20S;  Mart  i.  42, 109;  ri.  93.  the  Maccabees. 

*  Wo  learn  this  firom  Philo.  ?  This  we  have  on  the  anthoritj  of  Phikx 

*  The  modem  Ghetto  is  in  the  filthjr  qoar-  '  Here  again  Cioero  confirms  wfaatwelean 
ter  between  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  the  old  ftom  Philo. 

Fabrician  Bridge,  which  leads  to  the  island,  and  *  Tac.  JTtsf.  r.  6. 

thence  to  the  Trasterere.    It  is  surrounded  bj  ^^  The  rerj  passages  (and  tiiej  are  mmMf^ 

walls,  and  the  gates  are  closed  erery  night  by  ons)  which  express  hatred  of  the  Jewi  imply 

the  police.     The  number  of  Jews  is  about  a  sense  of  their  infiuence.    Again,  many  Jews 

R,000,  in  a  total  population  of  150,000.  were  Roman  dtixens,  like  Joaephns  mid  8t 

*  The  Janiculum.  Paul :  and  there  were  nnmerous  proaelylis  al 
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haye  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  persecution  from  the  civil  power 
resulted.  It  was  when  commotions  took  place  in  consequence  of  expecta- 
tions of  a  temporal  Messiah,  or  when  vague  suspicions  of  this  mysterious 
people  were  more  than  usually  excited,  that  the  Jews  of  Bome  were 
cruelly  treated,  or  peremptorily  banished.  Yet  from  all  these  cruel- 
ties they  recovered  with  elastic  force,  and  from  all  these  exiles  they 
returned ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  Nero,  which  were  distinguished  for 
a  mild  and  lenient  government  of  the  Empire,^  the  Jews  in  Bome  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  complete  toleration,  and  to  have  been  a  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  influential  community. 

The  Christians  doubtless  shared  the  protection  which  was  extended  to 
the  Jews.  They  were  hardly  yet  sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  self- 
existent  community  to  provoke  any  independent  hostility.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  Christians,  so  far  as  they  were  known  as  separate,  were 
more  tolerated  than  the  Jews ;  for,  not  having  the  same  expectation  of 
an  earthly  hero  to  deliver  them,  they  had  no  political  ends  in  view,  and 
would  not  be  in  the  same  danger  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  we  should  fall  into  a  serious  error  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Christians  in  Bome,  or  the  majority  of  them,  had  formerly 
been  Jews  or  Proselytes ;  though  this  was  doubtless  true  of  its  earliest 
members,  who  may  have  been  of  the  number  that  were  dispersed  after 
the  first  Pentecost,  or,  possibly,  disciples  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  concerning  the  first  origin 
and  early  growth  of  the  Church  in  Bome ;  *  though,  from  the  manifold 
links  between  the  city  and  the  provinces,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  a  large  and  flourishing  community.  Its  history  before  the 
year  61  might  be  divided  into  three  periods,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Bome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,* 
and  the  writing  of  St.  Paul's  letter  from  Corinth.^  Even  in  the  first  of 
these  periods  there  might  be  points  of  connection  between  the-Boman 
Church  and  St.  Paul ;  for  some  of  those  whom  he  salutes  (Bom.  xvi. 
7, 11)  as  ^^  kinsmen  "  are  also  said  to  have  been  ^^  Christians  before  him." 
In  the  second  period  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  a  very  close  connec- 
tion began  between  St.  Paul  and  some  of  the  conspicuous  members  and 
principal  teachers  of  the  Boman  Church.    The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in 

Bome,  espedany  among  the  women  (see,  for  first  quinquamum  —  had  not  yet  expired.  The 

instance,  Joseph.  Ant,  xTiii.  3,  5).     As  in  the  full  toleration  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  is  implied 

case  of  Greece,  the  conquest  of  Jadssa  broaght  in  the  narration  of  St.  Paul's  meeting  with  the 

Rome  under  the   influence  of  her  captiye.  elders,  as  well  as  in  a  passage  which  might  be 

Hence  Seneca's  remark,  in  reference  to  the  quoted  ftom  the  satirist  Perriaa 
Jews :  "  The  conquered   gave  laws  to  their  '  See  aboTe,  pp.  M3,  544. 

conquerors."  *  P.  835. 

1  The  good  period  of  Nero's  reign ^the  «  P.  54S. 
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consequence  of  the  edict  of  Claudius  brought  them  in  large  numbers  to 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Levant ;  and  there  St.  Paul  met  them  in  the 
synagogues.  We  have  seen  what  results  followed  from  his  meeting  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth.  They  returned  to  Bome  with  sJl  the 
stores  of  spiritual  instruction  which  he  had  given  them ;  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  find  him,  as  is  natural,  saluting  them  thus :  — 
^'  Oreet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus :  who  have  for 
my  sake  laid  down  their  own  necks :  unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  also  all  the  Churches  of  the  (Gentiles.  Likewise  greet  the  Church 
that  is  in  their  house."  All  this  reveals  to  us  a  great  amouut  of  devoted 
exertion  on  behalf  of  one  large  congregation  in  Bome ;  and  all  of  it  dis- 
tinctly connected  with  St.  Paul.  And  this  is  perhaps  only  a  specimen 
of  other  cases  of  the  like  kind.  Thus  he  sends  a  greeting  to  Epaenetus, 
whom  he  names  ^^  the  first-fruits  of  Asia'*  ^  (ver.  5),  and  who  may  have 
had  the  same  close  relation  to  him  during  his  long  ministration  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  ziz.)  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  at  Corinth.  Nor 
must  we  forget  those  women  whom  he  singles  out  for  special  mention, 
— "  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labor  on  him'*  (ver.  6)  ;  "  the  beloved 
Persis,  who  labored  much  in  the  Lord  "  (ver.  12)  ;  with  Trypluena  and 
Tryphosa,  and  the  unknown  mother  of  Bufus  (ver.  13).  We  cannot 
doubt,  that,  though  the  Church  of  Bome  may  have  ^received  its  growth 
and  instruction  through  various  channels,  many  of  them  were  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  St.  Paul ;  and  accordingly  he  writes,  in  the 
whole  of  die  letter,  as  one  abeady  in  intimate  relation  with  a  Church 
which  he  has  never  seen.  And  whatever  bonds  subsisted  between  this 
Apostle  and  the  Boman  Christians  must  have  been  drawn  still  closer 
when  the  letter  had  been  received ;  for  from  that  time  they  were  looking 
forward  to  a  personal  visit  from  him,  in  his  projected  journey  to  the 
West.  Thenceforward  they  must  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  all 
his  movements,  and  received  with  eager  anxiety  the  news  of  his  impris- 
onment at  Caosarea,  and  waited  (as  we  have  already  seen)  for  his  arrival 
in  Italy.  It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  there  were  parties  among  the 
Christians  in  Bome,  and  that  some  had  a  hostile  feeling  against  St.  Paul 
himself  ;^  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  animosity  of  the  Judaizers  was  less 
developed  than  it  was  in  those  regions  which  he  had  personally  visited, 
and  to  which  they  had  actually  followed  hiuL  As  to  the  unconverted 
Jews,  the  name  of  St.  Paul  was  doubtless  known  to  them ;  yet  were 
they  comparatively  little  interested  in  his  movements.  Their  proud  con- 
tempt of  the  Christian  heresy  would  make  them  indifierent.  The  leaven 
of  the  Gk)spel  was  working  around  them  to  an  extent  of  which  they  were 
hardly  aware.    The  very  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Bome  had  a 


1  For  the  reading  here,  see  p.  581,  n.  3.  *  See  Phfl.  LJ6. 
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tendency  to  neutralize  the  currents  of  party  feeling.  For  these  reasons, 
the  hostility  of  the  Jews  was  probably  less  violent  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire. 

Yet  St.  Paul  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  the  exact  extent  of  their 
enmity  against  himself.  Independently,  therefore,  of  his  general  prin- 
ciple of  preaching,  first  to  the  Jew,  and  then  to  the  Gentile,  he  had  an 
additional  reason  for  losing  no  time  in  addressing  himself  to  his  country- 
men* Thus,  after  the  mention  of  St.  Paul's  being  delivered  up  to  Burrus, 
and  allowed  by  him  to  be  separate  from  the  other  prisoners,'  the  next 
scene  to  which  the  sacred  historian  introduces  us  is  among  the  Jews. 
After  three  days'  he  sent  for  the  principal  men  among  them  to  his 
lodging,*  and  endeavored  to  conciliate  their  feelings  towards  himself  and 
the  Gk)spel. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  prejudices  of  these  Soman  Jews  were 
already  roused  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles ;  or  if  they  had  not 
yet  conceived  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  there  was  a  danger  that 
they  would  now  look  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Soman  power.  He  might  even  have 
been  represented  to  them  in  the  odious  light  of  one  who  had  come  to  Some 
as  an  accuser  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  Emperor.  St.  Paul,  therefore, 
addressed  his  auditors  on  this  point  at  once,  and  showed  that  his  enemies 
were  guilty  of  this  very  appeal  to  the  foreign  power,  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  suspected.  He  had  committed  no  offence  against  the  holy 
nation,  or  the  customs  of  their  fathers ;  yet  his  enemies  at  Jerusalem 
had  delivered  him — one  of  their  brethren —  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  — 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  So  unfounded  was  the  accusation,  that  even  the  Soman 
governor  had  been  ready  to  liberate  the  prisoner ;  but  his  Jewish  enemies 
opposed  his  liberation.  They  strove  to  keep  a  child  of  Israel  in  Soman 
chains.  So  that  he  was  compelled,  as  his  only  hope  of  safety,  to  appeal 
unto  Cadsar.  He  brought  no  accusation  against  his  countrymen  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  stranger :  that  was  the  deed  of  his  antagonists.  In 
fact,  his  only  crime  had  been  his  firm  faith  in  Gbd's  deliverance  of  his 

^  " Bj himself/' T.  16;  an  indulgence  prob-  manent  residence;   and  the  meation  of  tbe 

abljr  due  to  the  influence  of  Jalins.  monejr  he  reodTed  ftom  the  Philippiant  (Phil. 

*  v.  17.  This  need  not  mean  three  com-  ir.)  serres  to  show  that  he  would  not  need  the 
pletedajs.  means  of  hiring  a  lodging.      The  former 

*  "Paul  called  the  chief  of  the  Jews  to-  phrase  implies  the  temporarj  residence  of  a 
gether/'  ▼.  17.  TVith regard  to  the  " lodging^''  gnest  with  friends,  as  in  Philemon  22.  Noth 
T.  S3,  we  are  conrinoed,  with  Wieseler,  that  it  ing  is  more  likelj  than  that  Aqnila  and  Prit- 
M  to  be  distingnished  from  "  his  own  hired  cilia  were  his  hosts  at  Borne,  as  tormwAj  at 
house,"  T.  30,  mentioned  below.  The  latter  Corinth, 
was  a  hired  lodging,  which  he  took  for  his  per- 
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people  through  the  Messiah  promised  by  the  Prophets.  ^^For  €kt  hope  of 
Israd^^  he  concluded,  ^^lam  hound  with  this  chain.^*  * 

Their  answer  to  this  address  was  re-assuring.  Thej  said  that  they  had 
received  no  written  communication  from  Judasa  concerning  St.  Paul,  and 
that  none  of  ^^  the  brethren  "  who  had  arrived  from  the  East  had  spoken 
any  evil  of  him.  They  further  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  himself  a 
statement  of  his  religious  sentiments,  adding  that  the  Christian  sect  was 
everywhere  spoken  against.'  There  was  perhaps  something  hardly 
honest  in  this  answer ;  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  greater  ignorance  with 
regard  to  Christianity  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Roman  Jews.  But  with  regard  to  Paul  himself,  it  might  well  be  true 
that  they  had  little  information  concerning  him.  Though  he  had  been 
imprisoned  long  at  C»sarea,  his  appeal  had  been  made  only  a  short  time 
before  winter.  After  that  time  (to  use  the  popular  expression),  the  sea 
was  shut ;  and  the  winter  had  been  a  stormy  one ;  so  that  it  was  natural 
enough  that  his  case  should  be  first  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  himself. 
All  these  circumstances  gave  a  favorable  opening  for  the  preaching  of 
the  GU)spel,  and  Paul  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it  A  day  was 
fixed  for  a  meeting  at  his  own  private  lodging.* 

They  came  in  great  numbers  ^  at  the  appointed  time.  Then  followed 
an  impressive  scene,  like  that  at  Troas  (Acts  xxi.), —  the  Apostle  plead- 
ing long  and  earnestly, —  bearing  testimony  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Ck)d,  —  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  by  arguments  drawn  from 
their  own  Scriptures,  —  "  from  morning  till  evening."  •  The  result  was 
a  division  among  the  auditors,' —  "  not  peace,  but  a  sword,"  —  the  divis- 
ion which  has  resulted  ever  since  when  the  truth  of  God  has  encoun- 
tered, side  by  side,  earnest  conviction  with  worldly  indifierence,  honest 
investigation  with  bigoted  prejudice,  trustful  faith  with  the  pride  of 
scepticism.  After  a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  unbelieving  portion 
departed ;  but  not  until  St.  Paul  had  warned  them,  in  one  last  address, 
that  they  were  bringing  upon  themselves  that  awful  doom  of  judicial 
blindness,  which  was  denounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against  obstinate 
unbelievers ;  that  the  salvation  which  they  rejected  would  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  the  inheritance  they  renounced  would  be  given  to  the 
Gtentiles.^  The  sentence  with  which  he  gave  emphasis  to  this  warning 
was  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  is  more  often  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  than  any  other  words  from  the  Old,* — which,  recurring  thus 
with  solenm  force  at  the  very  close  of  the  Apostolic  history,  seems  to 
bring  very  strikingly  together  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to 

1  Ver.  17-20.  «  Ver.  21,  22.  •  "  Some  beliered  the  things  which  wm 

'  *'  When  thej  had  appointed  him  a  day.''  spoken,  and  some  helieTed  not.    And  f^oi 

*  "  Then  came  manj."  thej  agreed  not  among  themsehes,"  Ibc 

•  Ver  23  T  Ver.  28.  Digitized  by  Kj^^Ytr.  24-28. 
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connect  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  with  that  of  his  Apostles :  —  ^480  ttttt0 
ihit  vf^U  unA  »%  Si^Htittg  8^  jdutll  itut  asA  ^tan  tat  nnAttmUt  mA  tt^nt 
ge  ^I  m  unA  AM  tat  ptmivt:  tux  tit  Unxt  at  Hit  ftajlU  it  nrixttf  sro^^ 
mtt tfctiv tnxt  nxt  AM  tA  JuxxAuthwA  tfctiv  tgeif  \a»t  tbtjB  rtoiKrtf ;  teiit  tliirg 
#IumU  itt  uritb  tfctiv  ^tf,  ftttil  Jbmx  vMol  tlitiv  tHftf,  HtiA  uniln^tattd  tvitli  tktir 
ktHtt,  Attil  iStaixlA  U  rmxttitA^  wA  9  jAmuU  IieAl  tkem/^  ^ 

A  formal  separation  was  now  made  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles 
and  the  Jews  of  Rome.  Thej  withdrew  to  dispute  concerning  the 
^«  sect "  which  was  making  such  inroads  on  their  prejudices  (ver.  29). 
He  remained  in  his  own  hired  house*  —  where  the  indulgence  of  Surras 
permitted  him  to  reside,  instead  of  confining  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
Prsotorian  barrack.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  under  military  custody,  —  chained  by  the  arm,*  both  day  and 
night,  to  one  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  —  and  thus  subjected  to  the 
rudeness  and  caprice  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  This  seyerity,  however, 
was  indispensable,  according  to  the  Roman  law ;  and  he  received  every 
indulgence  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Prefect  to  grant.  He  was 
allowed  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him  (ver.  80),  and  was  permitted, 
without  hinderance,  to  preach  boldly  the  kingdom  of  GU)d,  and  teach  the 
things  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  31). 

Thus  was  fulfilled  his  long-cherished  desire  ^'  to  proclaim  the  Oospel 
to  them  that  were  in  Rome  also  "  (Rom.  i.  15).  Thus  ends  the  Apos- 
tolic History,  so  far  as  it  has  been  directly  revealed.  Here  the  thread  of 
sacred  narrative,  which  we  have  followed  so  long,  is  suddenly  broken. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  of  his 
subsequent  history,  must  be  gathered  almost  exclusively  from  the  letters 
of  the  Apostle  himself. 


Coin  of  Kero  (with  tlM  Hwbor  of  08tla).« 


1  Im.  tL  9,  10  (LXX.).  Qaoted  also  bj 
our  Lord  (Matt  ziii.  15),  and  referred  to  bj 
8ft.  John  (John  xii.  40).  *  See  above. 

*  "  With  the  soldier  that  kept  him/'  Acts 
xzriii.  16.  See  abore,  pp.  665,  666,  and  com- 
pare £ph.  Ti.  20  ("  an  ambassador  in  bonds  **), 
Col.  It.  18,  Phil.  L  13.  Possibly  two  soldiers 
guarded  him  bj  night  according  to  the  sen- 


tence  of  the  Roman  law — "nox  eostodian 
geminat,"  —  qaoted  by  Wieseler. 

^  From  the  British  Mosenm.  This  is  ono 
of  the  large  brass  coins  of  Nero's  reign,  which 
exhibit  admirable  portraits  of  the  emperor. 
We  notice  here  that  pec;iliar  rig  of  andenl 
ships  which  was    mentioned  above,  pp.  679 

and  721.  ^^T^ 
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Ddaj  of  StFtaFt  Trial  ^  His  Oorapfttions  and  Compoiioni  daring  hii  Impriaonmeot— Ht 
wAtmih$Epklki9PMilemim,th0EpigUe  to  the  Colo$mam,  wad  theEfM»totk$  Ephericmt  (m 
called). 

Al7B  hare  seen  that  St.  Paul's  accusers  had  not  yet  arriyed  from 
^■^  Palestine,  and  that  their  coming  was  not  even  expected  by  the 
Roman  Jews.  This  proves  that  they  had  not  left  Syria  before  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  and  consequently  that  they  could  not  have  set  out  on 
their  journey  till  the  following  spring,  when  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  again  open.  Thus  they  would  not  reach  Rome  till  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  the  year  61  a.d.^  Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the 
trial  was  necessarily  suspended,  for  the  Roman  courts  required  *  the  pe^ 
sonal  presence  of  the  prosecutor.  It  would  seem  that,  at  this  time,'  an 
accused  person  might  be  thus  kept  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  period, 
merely  by  the  delay  of  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with  his  accusation ; 
nor  need  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  how  harshly  the  law  has  dealt 
with  supposed  offenders,  and  with  what  indifference  it  has  treated  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  even  in  periods  whose  civilization  was  not  only 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  also  imbued  with  the 
merciful  spirit  of  Ohristianity.  And  even  when  the  prosecutors  were 
present,  and  no  ground  alleged  for  the  delay  of  the  trial,  a  corrupt  jndge 
might  postpone  it,  as  Felix  did,  for  months  and  years,  to  gratify  the  ene- 

1  About  lliit  period  (as  we  learn  from  Jose-  waa  not  the  State  (as  widi  ns  the  Crown),  bot 

phos)  there  were  two  embassies  sent  from  Jem-  any  prirate  indhridnal  wbo  cbose  to  brfaig  an 

salem  to  Borne;  Tii.,  that  which  was  charged  accusation. 

to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Felix,  and  that  *  At  a  later  period,  the  suspension  on  the 
which  was  sent  to  intercede  with  Kero  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  of  the  proceedings  dar- 
sntject  of  Agrippa's  palace,  which  OTcrlooked  ing  a  year  was  made  equiTalent  to  an  ahaa- 
the  Temple.  The  former  seems  to  have  ar-  donment  of  it,  and  amounted  to  an  abeUtio  of 
Tired  in  Home  in  ▲.  d.  SO,  the  latter  in  ▲.  d.  the  process.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  proeecu- 
61.  (See  note  on  the  Chronological  Table  in  tors  on  a  public  charge  were  liable  to  punish- 
Appendix  £0.)  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ment  if  they  abandoned  it  from  corrupt  mo- 
latter  embassy,  hi  which  was  included  Ishmael  tiyes,  by  the  Senatns  Consultum  Torpiliannm. 
the  high  priest,  may  have  been  hitrusted  with  See  Tacitus,  Asm.  xit.  41.  This  law  was 
the  prosecution  of  St  Paul,  hi  addition  to  their  passed  ▲.  d.  61,  and  was  afterwards  hiterpreied 
other  bnshiess.  by  the  jurisconsults  as  forbidding  an  accuser  la 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  prosecutor  withdraw  his  accusation, 
on  a  criminal  charge,  under  the  Roman  law, 
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mies  of  the  prisoner.  And  if  a  proTinoial  (Joyemor,  though  responsible 
for  such  abuse  of  power  to  his  master,  might  venture  to  act  in  this  arbi- 
trary manner,  much  more  might  the  Emperor  himself,  who  was  respon- 
sible to  no  man.  Thus  we  find  that  Tiberius  was  in  the  habit  of  delaying 
the  hearing  of  causes,  and  retaining  the  accused  in  prison  unheard,  merely 
out  of  procrastination.^  So  that,  even  after  St.  Paul's  prosecutors  had 
arrived,  and  though  we  were  to  suppose  them  anxious  for  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  it  might  still  have  been  long  delayed  by  the  Emperor's 
caprice.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  when  they  came,  they 
would  have  wished  to  press  on  the  cause.  From  what  had  already 
occurred,  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  failure  of  the  prosecution. 
In  fact  it  had  already  broken  down  at  its  first  stage,  and  Festus  had 
strongly  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the  innocence '  of  the  accused.  Their 
hope  of  success  at  Borne  must  have  been  grounded  either  on  influencing 
the  Emperor's  judgment  by  private  intrigue,  or  on  producing  further 
evidence  in  support  of  their  accusation.  For  both  these  objects,  delay 
would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
course  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  that  the  Court  should  grant  a  long  suspen- 
sion of  the  cause,  on  the  petition  of  the  prosecutor,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed time  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses*  from  a  distance.  The 
length  of  time  thus  granted  would  depend  upon  the  remoteness  of  the 
place  where  the  alleged  crimes  had  been  committed.  We  read  of  an 
interval  of  twelve  months  permitted  during  Nero's  reign,  in  the  case 
of  an  accusation  against  Suilius,^  for  misdemeanors  committed  during 
his  government  of  Proconsular  Asia.  The  accusers  of  St.  Paul  might 
fairly  demand  a  longer  suspension;  for  they  accused  him  of  offences 
committed  not  only  in  Palestine  (which  was  far  more  remote  than 
Proconsular  Asia  from  Bome),  but  also  over  the  whole*  Empire.  Their 
witnesses  must  be  summoned  from  Judsea,  from  Syria,  from  Cilicia,  from 
Pisidia,  from  Macedonia.  In  all  cities,  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  in  all 
countries,  ^^  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum,"  must  testimony 
be  sought  to  prove  the  seditious  turbulence  of  the  ringleader  of  the 
Nazarenes.  The  interval  granted  them  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be 
less  than  a  year,  and  might  well  be  more.*    Supposing  it  to  be  the 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  zrili.  6,  5.  *  AnoUier  cause  of  deUjieren  If  the  proee- 

'  Acts  xxT.  25,  and  xztL  8S.  cators  did  not  make  the  demand  for  suspension, 

*  A  good  instance  is  given  in  Tacitus,  Asm.  would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  official  notice 
xiii.  52.  This  was  in  a  case  where  theaocused  of  the  case  forwarded  bj  Festus.  No  appeal 
had  been  proconsul  in  AMca.  Wemayobserre  (as  we  hare  before  observed)  could  be  tried 
that  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  for  the  without  a  rescript  (called  ApottoU  or  Utetm 
prosecution  could  be  legally  enforced.  dimisaoria)  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 

^  Tac.  Ann,  ziii.  43.  judge,  stating  foil  particulars   of  the  case. 

*  "  A  mover  of  sedition  among  the  Jews  Such  documents  might  well  have  been  lost  in, 
throughout  the  world,"  Acts  xxiv.  5.  the  wreck  at  Malta.        Digitized  by  vj^^Q IC 
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shortest  possible,  and  assuming  that  the  prosecutors  reached  Rome  in 
August  A.D.  61)  the  first  stage  of  the  trial  would  be  appointed  to  commence 
not  before  August  a.d.  62.  And  when  this  period  arrived,  the  prosecu- 
tors and  the  accused,  with  their  witnesses,  must  have  been  heard  on  each 
of  the  charges  separately  (according  to  Nero's  regulations),^  and  sent^ce 
pronounced  on  the  first  charge  before  the  second  was  entered  into.  Now, 
the  charges  against  St.  Paul  were  divided  (as  we  have  seen)  into  three' 
separate  heads  of  accusation.  Oonsequently  the  proceedings,  which 
would  of  course  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  Emperor'i 
convenience,  maj  well  have  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  63,  at  whidi 
time  St.  Luke's  narrative  would  lead  us  to  fix  their  termination.' 

During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial,  St.  Paul  was  not  reduced,  as  he  had 
been  at  Cssarea,  to  a  forced  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  per- 
mitted  the  freest  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which 
flocked  together  to  listen  to  his  teaching.  The  freest  scope  was  given  to 
his  labors,  consistent  with  the  military  custody  under  which  he  was 
placed.  We  are  told,  in  language  peculiarly  emphatic,  that  this  preach- 
ing was  subjected  to  no  restraint  whatever.^  And  that  which  seemed  at 
first  to  impede  must  really  have  deepened  the  impression  of  his  eloquence ; 
for  who  could  see  without  emotion  that  venerable  form  subjected  by  iron 
links  to  the  coarse  control  of  the  soldier  who  stood  beside  him  ?  How 
often  must  the  tears  of  the  assembly  have  been  called  forth  by  the  uprais- 
ing of  that  fettered  hand,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chain  which  checked 
its  energetic  action ! 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  labors  of  the  imprisoned  Confessor 
were  not  fruitless;  in  his  own  words  he  begot  many  children  in  his 
chains.*  Meanwhile,  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  even  ib» 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Not  only  '^  the  crowd  which  pressed  upon  him 
daily,"  *  but  also  '^  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  demanded  his  constant 
vigilance  and  exertion.  Though  himself  tied  down  to  a  single  spot,  he 
kept  up  a  constant  intercourse,  by  his  delegates,  with  his  converts 
throughout  the  Empire ;  and  not  only  with  his  own  converts,  but  with  the 
other  Gtentile  Churches,  who,  as  yet,  bad  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh. 
To  enable  him  to  maintain  this  superintendence,  he  manifestly  needed 
many  faithful  messengers ;  men  who  (as  he  says  of  one  of  them)  ren- 

1  It  waa  Kero't  practice,  as  Saetoniua  teDa  onlj  lasted  five  days.    It  has  already  been  re- 

118  {Nero,  15),  "  to  take  the  heads  of  accasa-  fiited  by  Neandcr  and  Wieseler. 
tionsingly."  «  Acts zxriii. 31 :  "teaching  .  .  .  withaO 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  660.  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him." 

*  We  need  not  notice  the  hypothesis  of  *  Philem.  10. 
B5ttger,  that  St.  Panl's  imprisonment  at  Rome          *  S  Cor.  zi.  SS. 
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dered  him  profitable  service;^  and  by  some  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  accompanied,  wheresoever  he  went.'  Accordingly,  we 
find  him,  daring  this  Roman  imprisonment,  surrounded  by  many  of 
his  oldest  and  most  valued  attendants.  Luke,'  his  fellow-traveller, 
remained  with  him  during  his  bondage ;  Timotheus,^  his  beloved  son  in 
the  &ith,  ministered  to  him  at  Rome,  as  he  had  done  in  Asia,  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  in  Achaia*  Tychicus/  who  had  formerly  borne  him  company 
from  Corinth  to  Epbesus,  is  now  at  hand  to  carry  his  letters  to  the  shores 
which  they  had  visited  together.  But  there  are  two  names  amongst  his 
Soman  companions  which  excite  a  peculiar  interest,  though  from  oppo- 
site  reasons,  —  the  names  of  Demas  and  of  Mark.  The  latter,  when  last 
we  heard  of  him,  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  separation  of  Barnabas 
and  Paul.  He  was  rejected  by  Paul  as  unworthy  to  attend  him,  because 
he  had  previously  abandoned  the  work  of  the  Gospel  out  of  timidity  or 
indolence.*  It  is  delightful  to  find  him  now  ministering  obediently  to 
the  very  Apostle  who  had  then  repudiated  his  services ;  still  more,  to 
know  that  he  persevered  in  this  fidelity  even  to  the  end,^  and  was  sent 
for  by  St.  Paul  to  cheer  bis  dying  hours.  Demas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
now  a  faithful  ^^  fellow-laborer  "  *  of  the  Apostle ;  but  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  find  that  he  had  ^^  forsaken ''  him,  ^^  having  loved  this  present 
world."  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  that,  as  the  fault  of  Demas 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Mark,  so  the  repentance  of  Mark  may  have 
been  paralleled  by  that  of  Demas. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  companions  at  this  time,  there  were  two 
whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  honorable  title  of  his  ^^  fellow-prisoners." 
One  of  these  is  Aristarchus,*  the  other  Epaphras.^*  With  regard  to  the 
former,  we  know  that  he  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  one  of 
^^  Paul's  companions  in  travel,"  whose  life  was  endangered  by  the  mob  at 
Ephesus,  and  who  embarked  with  St.  Paul  at  Csdsarea  when  he  set  sail 
for  Rome.  The  other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian,  who  must  not  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Philippian  Epaphroditus,  another  of  St.  Paul's  fellow- 
laborers  during  this  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  exact  sense 
in  which  these  two  disciples  were  peculiarly  feUauhprisoners  ^  of  St.  Paul. 

1  S  Tim.  iT.  11.  •  Pp.  145  and  216. 

*  Comp.  Acts  xix.  2S :  "  two  of  tbem  that  ^  2  Tim.  ir.  11 :  "  Take  Mark,  and  bring 
ministerod  to  him."  him  with  thee ;  for  his  serrioes  are  profitaMe 

*  CoL  ir.  14;  Philem.  24.    Luke  seems,  lome." 

howerer,  to  hare  been  absent  from  Rome  when  *  Philem.  24 ;  cf.  Col.  ir.  14. 

tiie  Binstle  to  the  Philippians  was  written.  *  Col.  ir.  10;  cf.  Acts  xlz.  29,  and  Acts 

«  Philem.  1  ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philip,  i.  1.  xzrii.  2,  and  Philem.  24. 

*  Col.  ir.  7 ;  Eph.  tL  21 ;  cf.  Acts  xx.  4,  w  Col.  i.  7 ;  Philem.  23. 

and  Tit.  iii.  12.    [St.  Paul  himself  was  not  ^  The  same  expression  s  .ised  of  Androni- 

actuallv  at  Ephesns.    It  is  rerj  possible  that  cos  and  Janias  (Rom.  xW.  7)  bat  of  no  others 

Tychicos  went  thither  from  Miletus.  See  Acts  except  these  foor. 
XX.  16,  3S.  — H.| 
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Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they  dwelt  in  his  house,  which  was  also  his 
prison. 

But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  St.  Paul  at  Borne,  none  has 
for  us  a  greater  interest  than  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave  Onesimus.  He 
belonged  to  a  Ohristian  named  Philemon,  a  member  of  the  Colossian  ^ 
Church.  But  he  had  robbed'  his  master,  and  fled  from  Oolosso,  and  at 
last  found  his  way  to  Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  portion  of 
mankind  more  utterly  depraved  than  the  associates  among  whom  a  run- 
away pagan  slave  must  have  found  himself  in  the  capital.  Profligate 
and  unprincipled  as  we  know  even  the  highest  and  most  educated  society 
to  have  then  been,  what  must  have  been  its  dregs  and  offid  ?  Yet  from 
this  lowest  depth  Onesimus  was  dragged  forth  by  the  hand  of  Christiaa 
love.  Perhaps  some  Asiatic  Christian,  who  had  seen  him  formerly  at  his 
master's  house,  recognized  him  in  the  streets  of  Borne  destitute  and  starv- 
ing, and  had  compassion  on  him ;  and  thus  he  might  have  been  brought 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  illustrious  prisoner.  Or  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  already  known  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  where  his  master 
Philemon  had  formerly  been  himself  converted'  by  the  Apostle.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Onesimus  was  led  by  the  providence 
of  Ood  to  listen  to  that  preaching  now  which  he  had  formerly  despised. 
He  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  the  morality 
of  Christ.  He  confessed  to  St.  Paul  his  sins  against  his  master.  The 
Apostle  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  character  of 
Onesimus ;  and  he  perceived  in  him  the  indications  of  gifts  which  fitted 
him  for  a  more  important  post  than  any  which  he  could  hold  as  the  slave 
of  Philemon.  He  wished^  to  keep  him  at  Bome,  and  employ  him  in  the 
service  of  the  (Gospel.  Yet  he  would  not  transgress  the  law,  nor  violate 
the  rights  of  Philemon,  by  acting  in  this  matter  without  his  consent.  He 
therefore  decided  that  Onesimus  must  inunediately  return  to  his  master ; 
and,  to  make  this  duty  less  painful,  he  undertook  himself  to  discharge 
the  sum  of  which  Philemon  had  been  defrauded.  An  opportunity  now 
offered  itself  for  Onesimus  to  return  in  good  company ;  for  St.  Paul  was 
sending  Tychicus  to  Asia  Minor,  charged,  amongst  other  commissions, 
with  an  epistle  to  Colossao,  the  home  of  Philemon.  Under  his  care, 
therefore,  he  placed  the  penitent  slave,  who  was  now  willing  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  offended  master.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  give  up  tiie 
hope  of  placing  his  new  convert  in  a  position  wherein  he  might  minister 
no  longer  to  a  private  individual,  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  He  inti- 
mated his  wishes  on  the  subject  to  Philemon  himself,  with  characteristie 

I  For  the  proof  of  thii,  lee  Paley't  Hora  >  Philem.  10  appe$n  to  ttile  tUs.    (Set 

PauUfUB  on  Phflemon  (10-lS).  p.  413.) 

1  phflem.  18.  ^FhileBLia  /^^^r^Tr> 
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delicacy,  in  a  letter  which  he  charged  Onesimus  to  deliver  on  his  arriyal 
at  Ooloss®.  This  letter  is  not  only  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  charao- 
ter  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  precepts  con- 
cerning the  mutual  relations  of  slaves  ^  and  masters  given  in  his  contem- 
porary Epistles.  We  see  here  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  mode 
in  which  Ohristianity  operated  upon  these  relations ;  not  by  any  violent 
disruption  of  the  organization  of  society,  such  as  could  only  have  pro- 
duced another  Servile  War,  but  by  graduaUy  leavening  and  inter-penetrat- 
ing society  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  recognised  the  equality  of 
all  men  in  the  sight  of  Qoi.    The  letter  was  as  follows : — 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON.' 

PAUL,  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  Timotheus  the  bro-  1 

ther,  To  Philemon  oub  belovbd  frisnd  and  fbllow-labobeb,  and  to  % 
Appia'  oub  beloved  sisteb,^  and  to  Abohippus*  oub  fellow-soldieb, 
and  to  the  Chubgh  at  tht  house. 

Orace  be  to  you  and  peace,  from  Ood  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  S 
Christ 

Tfa^|iT.         X  thank  my  Gtod,  making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my  4 

flSS!m^     prayers,  because  I  hear  of  thy  love  and  faith  towards  die  Lord  6 

Jesus,  and  towards  all  the  saints ;  praying*  that  thy  faith  may  communi-  6 

1  See  Col.  iii.  22,  and  Eph.  wi.  S.  8t  Panl't  28,  24  compared  with  CoL  ir.  12-14),  prore 

attentioii  seems  to  hare  been  espedallj  drawn  that  it  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  together  with 

to  this  subject  at  the  present  time;  and  he  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  date  of  which 

might  well  feel  the  need  there  was  for  a  ftm-  is  discussed  in  a  note  on  the  banning  of  that 

damental  change  in  this  part  of  the  social  sys-  epistle. 

tern  of  antiqaiQr,  sach  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  *  We  are  told  bj  Chrjsostom  that  bhe  was 

alone  could  give.    In  the  yerr  year  of  his  the  wife  of  Philemon,  which  seems  probable 

arrival  at  Rome,  a  most  frightful  example  was  from  the  juxtaposition  of  their  i 


given  of  the  atrocity  of  the  Ifiws  which  regu-  *  "  Sister  "  is  added  in  many  of  the  bast 

lated  the  relations  of  slave  to  master.    The  MS8. 

prefect  of  the  city  (Pedanins  Secundus)  was  *  Archippus  was  apparently  a  presbyter 
killed  by  one  of  his  slaves ;  and  in  accordance  of  the  church  at  Colossss,  or  perhaps  an  socm- 
with  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  body  of  slaves  jftlut  resident  there  on  a  special  mission  (corn- 
belonging  to  Pedanins  at  Rome,  amounting  to  pare  Col.  iv.  17) ;  from  the  present  passage,  he 
a  vast  multitude,  and  including  many  women  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  Philemon, 
and  children,  were  executed  together,  although  *  "  That ''  is  to  be  joined  with  verse  4,  as 
eoafeesedly  innocent  of  all  participation  in  the  stating  the  object  of  the  prayer  there  men- 
crime.  Tac.  Arm,  xiv.  42-45.  doned,  while  verse  5  gives  the  subject  of  the 
*  With  respect  to  the  date  of  this  epistle,  thanksgiving.  This  is  Cbrysoetom's  view, 
the  feet  that  it  was  conveyed  by  Onesimus  against  which  Bieyer'solijections  appear  iocon- 
(compare  Col.  iv.  9),  and  the  persons  men-  dusive.  The  literal  Epglish  of  verse  6  is  as 
tioned  as  with  St  Paul  at  the  time  (Philem.  follows,  that  the  eommumeation  ofth^Jaith  nay 
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cate  itself  to  others^  and  may  become  workful,  in  causing  true  knowledge 

7  of  all  the  good  which  is  in  us,  for  Christ's  service.  For  I  have  great  joj 
and  consolation  in  thj  love,  because  the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been 
comforted  by  thee,  brother. 

8  Wherefore,  although  in  the  authority  of  Christ  I  might  bold-  ^ 

9  ly  enjoin  upon  thee  that  which  is  befitting,  yet  for  love's  sake 
I  rather  beseech  thee  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  prisoner  of  Jesos 

10  Ohrist.    I  beseech  thee  for  my  son,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  chains, 

11  Qnesimus ;  who  formerly  was  to  thee  unprofitable,^  but  now  is  profitable 

12  both  to  thee  and  me.    Whom  I  have  sent  back  to  thee ;  ^  but  do  thoa 
IS  receive  him  as  my  own  '  flesh  and  blood.    For  I  would  gladly^  retain  him 

with  myself,  that  he  might  render  service  to  me  in  thy  stead,  while  I  am 

14  a  prisoner  for  declaring  the  Olad-tidings ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  do  any 
thing  without  thy  decision,  that  thy  kindness  may  not  be  constrained,  bat 

15  voluntary.    Tor  perhaps  to  this  very  end  he  was  parted  from  thee  for  a 

16  time,  that  thou  mightest  possess  him  forever ;  no  longer  as  a  bondsman, 
but  above  a  bondsman,  a  brother  beloved ;  very  dear  to  me,  but  how 

17  much  more  to  thee,  being  thine  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord !    If, 

18  then,  thou  count  me  in  fellowship  with  thee,  receive  him  as  myself.    But 
10  whatsoever  he  has  wronged  thee  of,  or  owes  thee,  reckon  it  to  my  account 

20  (I9  Pc^d)  write*  this  with  my  own  hand)  ;  I  will  repay  it;  for  I  would 
not  say  to  thee  that  thou  owest  me  even  thine  own  self  besides.  Yea, 
brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord ;  comfort  my  heart  in 
Christ* 

21  I  write  to  thee  with  full  confidence  in  thy  obedience,  know- 


lofavMl 

22   ing  that  thou  wilt  do  even  more  than  I  say.    But,  moreover,  ^^  ^^*^** 

ftfooMi  toorl^/,  m  tru€  knowUdg^  of  aS  good  The  omiBsioii  of  rlie  impenitiT«  nukes  no  M 

wMek  ii  M  MMfJbr  CkruL    The  Utter  worda  ai^  ference  in  the  tenie ;  bat  it  ii  chnneteiistic  of 

▼erj  obaenre,  bat  the  rendering  adopted  in  the  St.  Paol't  abrapt  and  rapid  dictation.     [It, 

text  appears  to  make  the  best  sense.    The  best  with  the  best  MSS.,  we  omit  the  imperatiTs,  we 

MSS.  are  divided  between  Christ  and  Christ  find  it  in  r.  17 :  and  the  intermediate  matter  is 

Jesns ;  bat  agree  in  reading  "  in  at/'  not  "  in  practical]  j  parenthetic  —  h.  J 
you."  *  Children  werecalled  the  owXiyx^  of  thnr 

^  Moet  modem  commentators  suppose  a  parents, 
plaj  on  the  name  Oneoimui,  which  means  ase-  *  The  imperfect  hoe,  and  aorist  in  the  pie> 

Jul ;  bat  there  seems  scarcely  sufficient  ground  ceding  and  following  Terse,  are  used,  SLCord- 

for  this,  and  it  was  nerer  remarked  bj  the  ing  to  classical  idiom,  from  the  poeition  of  the 

ancient  Greek  commentators,  whose  judgment  roader  of  the  letter, 
on  such  a  point  would  be  entitled  to  most  def-  *  See  the  preceding  note, 

erence.  •  **  Christ "  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS 

■  Many  of  the  best  MSS.  add  ''to  thee."  Digitized  by  kjk^jkjwik. 
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jufttaionoroa  prepare  to  receive  me  as  thy  guest ;  for  I  trust  that  through 

aii  MqnittaL.. 

your  ^  prayers  I  shall  be  giren  to  you. 
sataMoiis  There  salute  thee  Epapbras  my  fellow-prisoner '  iu  Christ  28 

Jesus,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  and  Luke,  my  fellow*  24 
laborers. 
£!^^!^         The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  be  with  your  spirits.*       25 

While  Onesimus,  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  companions  at  Coloss»,^ 
hurried  to  the  house  of  his  master  with  the  letter  which  we  have  just 
read,  Tychicus  proceeded  to  discharge  liis  commission  likewise  by  deliver- 
ing to  the  Presbyters  the  Epistle  with  which  he  was  charged,  that  it 
might  be  read  to  the  whole  Oolossian  Church  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
letter  to  the  Colossians  itself  gives  us  distinct  information  as  to  the  cause 
which  induced  St.  Paul  to  write  it.  Epaphras,  the  probable  founder  of 
that  Church  (Col.  i.  7),  was  now  at  Rome,  and  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Aposde  the  unwelcome  tidings,  that  the  faith  of  the  Colossians 
was  in  danger  of  being  perverted  by  false  teaching.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  several  different  systems  of  error  had  been  introduced 
among  them,  or  whether  the  several  errors  combated  in  the  Epistle  were 
parts  of  one  system,  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  On  the  one  side 
we  find  that,  in  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  $eparatdy 
against  the  following  different  errors: — First,  A  combination  of  angel- 
worship  and  asceticism ;  Secondly,  A  self-styled  philosophy  or  gnoM 
which  depreciated  Christ ;  Thirdly,  A  rigid  observance  of  Jewish  festivals 
and  Sabbaths.    On  the  other  side.  First,  the  Epistle  seems  distinctly 

1  Obflerre  the  change  firom  tingolar  to  plural  Afinor  contain  lereral  Tiews,  especially  <^  the 

hete,  and  in  Tene  25.  Tast  and  singnlar  petrifactionf  of  ffierapolia 

*  "  Fellow-floldier/'  as  we  have  before  re-  (Pambonk-Kalessi).  Ck>lo88»  was  older  than 
marked,  perhaps  means  only  that  Epaphras  had  either  Laodicea  or  Hierapolis,  and  it  foil  into 
Tolontarilj  shared  Paul's  imprisonment  at  comparatiTe  insignificance  as  thej  rose  into 
Borne  by  taking  np  his  residence  with  him,  in  importance.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  a 
the  lodging  where  he  was  guarded  by  the  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was  the  birth- 
**  soldier  that  kept  him."  place  of  the  Byaantine  writer  Nicetas  Chonia- 

*  The  Amen  as  usual  is  interpolated.  tes,  who  tells  us  that  Chonis  and  CoIossa 
^  Though  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion      were  the  same  place.    A  Tillage  called  Choiuu 

that  St.  Paul  had  not  himself  (at  this  time)  still  remains,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the 

risited  Ck>losssB,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ancient  ColosssB  is  prored  by  the  correspond- 

read  these  Epistles  without  foeling  an  interest  ence  of  the  obserred  phenomena  with  what 

in  the  scenery  and  topography  of  its  yicinity.  Herodotus  says   of  the   rirer  Lycus.     The 

The  upper  part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Mseander,  neighborhood  was  explored  by  Mr.  Arundel 

where  this  city,  with  its  neighbor  cities  Hie-  (Seven  Churches,  p.  158;  Asia  Minor,  ii.  160) ; 

rapollsandIioadicea(Col.  iLl,iT.  13;  Rer.  iiL  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine 

U),  was  situated,  has  been  described  by  many  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city.    {Researches, 

trarellers ;  and  the  illustrated  works  on  Asia  i.  50S.) 
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(though  with  an  indirectness  caused  by  obvious  motives)  to  point  to  a 
single  source,  and  even  a  single  individual,  as  the  origin  of  the  errors 
introduced ;  and,  Secondly,  we  know  that  at  any  rate  the  two  first  ol 
these  errors,  and  apparently  the  third  also,  were  combined  by  some  of 
the  early  Gnostics.  The  most  probable  view,  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
that  some  Alexandrian  Jew  had  appeared  at  Oolosss,  professing  a  belief 
in  Ohristianity,  and  imbued  with  the  Oreek  ^^  philosophy  "  of  the  school 
of  Philo,  but  combining  with  it  the  Babbinical  theosophy  and  angelolo> 
gy,  which  afterwards  was  embodied  in  the  Cabala,  and  an  extravagant 
asceticism,  which  also  afterwards  distinguished  several  sects  of  the 
Gnostics.^  In  short,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  of  the  incipient  Gnos- 
ticism had  begun  to  pervert  the  Colossians  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
faith.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter'  how  great  was  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  source,  at  the  stage  which  the  Ohurch  bad  now 
reached ;  especially  in  a  church  which  consisted,  as  that  at  Oolosss  did, 
principally  of  Gtentiles  (Col.  i.  25-27,  Ool.  ii.  11) ;  and  that,  too,  in 
Phrygia,*  where  the  national  character  was  so  prone  to  a  mystic  fanati- 
cism. We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  acting  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  have  thought  it  needful  to  use 
every  effort  to  counteract  the  growing  evil.  This  he  does,  both  by  con- 
tradicting the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  new  system,  and  by  inculcating,  as 
essential  to  Ohristianity,  that  pure  morality  which  these  early  heretics 
despised.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  following 
Epistle:  — 

THB  EPISTLE  TO  THE  OOLOSSIANS.* 

L 1      PAUL,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Ohrist  by  the  will  of  God,  and     niimrtu 
2  Timotheus  the  brother,  To  the  holt  and  faithful  bbethben  in  Ohbist 

WHO  ARE  AT  OOLOSSJB,* 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  Qod  our  Father.* 

1  See  pp.  34  and  S96.  (b)  BecaoMlieooiildiiotluifeeKpeeiel 

*  Ch.  Xin.  at  CMarea  to  be  aoon  eoming  to 

*  See  p.  S85;  and  also  the  aoooant  of  Phij^  l^^^  ^^^^^  1^  ^^  ^^'» 
die  earlj  Phrygiaa  Qnostici  in  the  lately-  Bom.  L  13;  Acts  zz.  25),  whereas 
dlseorered  "  ReflOatioH  of  Hermei,"  Book  t.  while  writing  this  he  expected  sooa 

«  The  following  are  the  gronnds  for  the  to  risit  Phiygia  (Philem.  22). 

date  assigned  to  this  Epistle : —  (3.)  The  indications  abore  mentioiied  all 

(1.)  It  was  written  in  prison  at  the  same  correspond  with  Bome.    Moreover,  Timotheas 

time  as  that  to  Philemon,  and  sent  by  the  was  with  him,  as  we  know  he  was  at  Boas, 

same  messenger  (ir.  7-9).  from  Phil.  L  1. 

(2.)  It  was   not  written    in  CMarea,^  *  Many  of  the  best  BiSa  have  Colssss; 

(▲)  Because  while  writing  St.  Paol  was  and  this  form  is  found  in  some  of  the  later 

laboring  for  the  Gospel  (ir*  3,  4),  Qreek  writers. 

which  he  did  not  at  Casarea  (Acts  *  The  words  "  And  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ.* 

xxTiii.  31).  with  which  St^i^Mjf^  ^^^il^f^Vfea  eo«- 
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L 

Thnk^iTtiif      I^  ffiye  continual  thanks  to  Gk)d'  the  Father  of  our  Lord    S 

A>rth«lroon* 

^"■"^^        Jesus  Olirist,  in  my  prayers  for  you  (since  I  heard  of  your    4 
fSedth  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and  your  love  to  all  the  saints),  because'  of  the    5 
hope  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens,  whereof  you  heard  the  promise  ^  in 
the  truthful  Word  of  the  Glad-tidings ;  which  is  come  to  you,  as  it  is    6 
through  all  the  world ;  and  every  where  it  bears  fruit  and'  grows,  as  it 
does  also  among  you,  since  the  day  when  first  you  heard  it,  and  learned  to 
know  truly  the  grace  of  Gtod.    And  thus  you  were  taught  by  Epaphras  my    7 
beloved  fellow-bondsman,'  w)io  is  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  on  your  behalf. 
And  it  is  he  who  has  declared  to  me  your  love  for  me '  in  the  Spirit.  S 

gmnfor^        Wherefore  I  also,  since  the  day  when  first  I  heard  it,  cease    • 
••^  not  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  ask  of  GK)d  that  you  may  fully 

attain  to  the  knowledge  of  His  will ;  that'  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  !• 
understanding  you  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  to  please  Him  in  all 
things ;  that  you  may  bear  fruit  in  all  good  works,  and  grow  continually 
in  the  knowledge  of  €k>d ;  that  you  may  be  strengthened  to  the  utter-  i  j 
most  in  the  strength  of  His  glorious  power,  to  bear  all  sufferings  with 
steadfastness  and  with  joy,  giving  thanks'  to  the  Father  who  has  fitted  12 
us  to  share  the  portion  of  the  saints  in  the  light. 

^vonencm  For  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  darkness,  18 

S^SI^^       and  transplanted  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  we  have  our  redemption,^  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.    Who  is  I4,ii 


cliidM  this  formula  of  benedictioii,  are  omitted  ^  This  interpretatioii  (whkdi  is  ChrjEOB- 

hem  in  the  best  MSS.    Chiysostom  remarks  lom's)  seems  the  most  natoral.    Their  lore 

on  the  omission.  for  St  Paul  was  in  the  Spirit,  because  they  had 

^  See  note  on  1  Thess.  L  2.  nerer  seen  him  in  theJUih. 

*  "  And  "  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  *  The  punctuation  here  adopted  connects 
5  It  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  prepo-^  ''in   all  wisdom/'  &e.,  with    the   foUowing 

•ition  thus,  as  in  Terse  9,  than  to  connect  it  Terb. 

with  the  preceding  rerse.  *  The  "  giTing  thanks  "  here  seems  parallel 

*  "  Befbre."  The  information  regarding  to  the  preceding  participles^  and  eonsequentlj 
the  hope  had  been  reeeired  by  them  here  before  the  "us"  is  used,  not  with  reference  to  the 
Uefyfilwient,    Olshausen.  writer,  but  generally  as  including  both  writer 

*  The  MSS.  add  this  to  the  T.  B.  and  readers ;  and  the  particular  case  of  the 

*  Epapkrae  is  the  same  name  with  Epaph*  readers  (as  formerly  Heathens)  referred  to  hi 
reditue;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  same  per-  Terse  SI  ("  and  jfou  "). 

•on  with  that  Epaphroditus  who  brought  the         ^  "Through  His  blood  "has  been  introduced 

contribution  from  Philippi  to  Rome   about  here  by  mistake  from  Eph.  L  7,  and  is  sol 

this  time.    This  was  a  native  of  Ck>lossfls  (see  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

It.  18) :  the  other  was  settled  at  Philippi,  and 

held  ofllee  in  the  Philippian  Church.  ^  j 
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16  a  visible  ^  image  of  the  invisible  GU)d,  the  first-born  of  all  creation ;  for 
in'  Him  were  all  things  created,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth, 
both  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thej  be  Thrones,  or  Dominations,  or 

17  Principalities,  or  Powers  ;*  by  EKm  and  for  Him^  were  all  created.    And 

18  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  subsist.*  And  He  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  Ohurch ;  whereof  He  is  the  beginning,  as  first- 
bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  His  place  might  be  the  first. 

19  For  He  willed  *  that  in  Himself  all  the  Fulness  of  the  universe  ^  should 

20  dwell ;  and  by  Himself  He  willed  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself, 
having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross ;  by  Himself  (I  say)  to 
reconcile  all  things,  whether  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens.* 

SI       And  you,  likewise,  who  once  were  estranged  from  Him,  and  timOoIo*- 
with  your  mind  at  war  with  Him,  when  you  lived  in  wicked-  «•!>•**«■ 


1  It  is  importaat  to  obaenra  here  tiiat  St. 
Paul  ujB  not  merely  that  oar  Lord  wa$  when 
on  earth  the  Titible  image  of  God,  hnt  that  he 
M  eo  ftilL  In  Him  only  God  manifests  him- 
•elf  to  man,  and  He  is  still  risible  to  the  eye 
offidth. 

*  "  In  "  here  mnst  not  be  confoanded  with 
"through  "or  "by."  Theezistence  of  Christ, 
the  X6yoc,  ib  the  condition  of  all  creation ;  iv 
Him  the  Godhead  is  manifested. 

'  St  Paul  here  appears  to  allade  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Colossian  heretics,  who  taught  a 
system  of  angel-worship  based  upon  a  syste- 
matic classification  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
(probably  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Cab- 
ala), and  who  seem  to  have  represented  our 
Lord  as  only  one  (and  perhaps  not  the  highest) 
of  this  hierarchy.  Other  allusions  to  a  hierar- 
chy of  angels)  which  was  taught  in  the  Rab- 
binical theology)  may  be  found  Rom.  riii.  38, 
Bph.  L  21,  iii.  10,  1  Pet  iil  22,  joined  with 
the  assertion  of  their  subjection  to  Christ 

^  Compare  Rom.  zi.  36,  where  exactly  the 
same  thing  is  said  concerning  God;  from 
which  the  inference  is  plain.  It  appears  evi- 
dent that  St  Paul  insists  here  thus  strongly 
on  the  creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  some  erroneous  system  which  ascribed  the 
creation  to  some  other  source;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  the  early  Gnosticism,  which 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a  Demi- 
urge, who  was  distinct  fh>m  the  man  Jesus. 

*  t.  e.  the  life  of  the  unirerse  is  conditioned 
by  His  existence.    See  the  last  note  but  two. 


*  "He  willed."  Most  commentators  sop- 
pose  an  ellipsis  of  "  God,"  but  the  instance! 
adduced  by  De  Wette  and  others  to  justify 
this  seem  insufficient ;  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  seek  a  new  subject  for  the  Terb  when 
there  is  one  already  expressed  in  the  preoeifiaf 


7  The  word  Pleroma  is  here  used  by  St 
Paul  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  manifest  alls 
sion  to  the  errors  against  which  he  is  wridog 
The  early  Gnostics  used  the  same  word  tc 
represent  the  assemblage  of  emanations  (con- 
oeived  as  angelic  powers)  proceeding  from  tbt 
Deity.  St  Paul  therefore  appears  to  say,  thst 
the  true  Ftdneu  of  the  universe  (or,  as  he  csllt: 
it,  chap.  ii.  9,  Fidnees  of  the  Godhead)  is  to  be 
fbund,  not  in  any  angelic  hierarchy  (see  the 
remarks  introductory  to  this  epistle,  p.  751 )« 
but  in  Christ  alone. 

*  Tliis  statement  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  results  of  Christ's  redemption  (which  maj 
well  fill  us  with  reverential  awe)  has  been  a 
sore  stumbling-block  to  many  commentators, 
who  have  devised  rarious  (and  some  very  in- 
genious) modes  of  explaining  it  away.  Into 
these  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  is  snfB- 
cient  to  observe  that  St.  Paul  is  still  led  to  sec 
forth  the  true  greatness  ot  Christ  in  oppoa* 
tion  to  the  angelolatry  of  the  Colossian  her^ 
tics ;  intimating  that,  far  from  Christ  being  one 
only  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  the  heavenly 
hosts  themselves  stood  in  need  of  His  at(n» 
ment    Compare  Heb.  ix.  23. 
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_^__  L 

£yjj^3^  ness,  yet  now  He  has  reconciled  in  the  body  of  His  flesh*  22 

a^^^       through  death,  that  He  might  bring  you  to  His  presence  in 

holiness,  without  blemish  and  without  reproach ;  if,  indeed,  you  be  stead-  28 

fSast  in  your  faith,  with  your  foundation  firmly  grounded  and  immovably 

fixed,  and  not  suffering  yourselves  to  be  shifted  away  from  the  hope  of 

the  Glad-tidings  which  you  heard,  which  has  been  publbhed  throughout 

all  the  earth,'  whereof  I,  Paul,  was  made  a  ministering  servant. 

Bi.  Pud's  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  I  rejoice  in  the  auctions  which  I  bear  for  24 

commMonto  y^^^i  g^^^^  j^^j  j  gjj  ^p  y^y^^^  j^^  ^  lacking  of  the  sufferings* 

?^rau  Li.    ^^  Christ  in  my  flesh,  on  behalf  of  His  body,  which  is  the 
^*^^  Church;  whereof  I  was  made  a  servant,  to  minister  in  the  25 

stewardship  which  Gk>d  gave  me  for  you  [Gentiles],  that  I  might  fulfil  it  26 
by  declaring  the  Word  of  (Jod,  the  mystery  which  has  been  hid  for  ages 
and  generations,*  but  has  now  been  shown  openly  to  His  saints ;  to  whom  27 
God  willed  to  manifest  how  rich,  among  the  Gentiles,  is  the  glory  of  this 
mystery,  which  •  is  Christ  in  tou  the  hope  op  olobt. 

Him,  therefore,  I  proclaim,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  28 
man,  in  all  wisdom ;  that  I  may  bring  every  man  into  His  presence  full 
grown  in  Christ  J    And  to  this  end  I  labor  in  earnest  conflict,  according  29 
to  His  working  which  works  in  me  with  mighty  power. 
„         ^^        For  I  would  have  you  know  how  great  •  a  conflict  I  sustain  for  iL  1 

He  pnyi  tliat 

^wSJtTM    J^^y  ^^^  ^or  those  at  Laodicea,  and  for  all  •  who  have  not  seen 
'        my  face  in  the  flesh ;  that  their  hearts  may  be  comforted,  and     2 

^  Here  again  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  words  when  he  called  his  snflbrings  "  the  iof* 

Gnostic  element  in  the  Colossian  theosophy.  ferings  of  Christ  in  his  flesh." 
It  was  Christ  himself  who  snffored  death  in  *  Literallj,/x»n  (i.  e.  aince)  the  affe$  and  ths 

the  Dodj  of  his  flesh;  He  was  perfect  man,  generatwrn,  meaning,  fnm  the  rtmotiUt  Hmn, 

and  not  (as  the  Doceta  taught)  an  angelic  with  special  reference  to  the  times   of  the 

emanation,  who  withdrew  fh>m  the  man  Jesns  Mosaic  Dispensadon.    Compare  Rom.  xri.  25, 

before  he  sa£fered.  and  Titas  i.  2. 

*  Literal! J,  throughout  aB  the  creation  under  *  The  best  MSS.  are  here  dirided  so  as  to 
the  thy,  which  is  exactlj  eqniralent  to  throughout  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  relative  belongt 
aU  the  earth.  St.  Paul  of  course  speaks  here  to  mystery  or  ricAes;  in  either  case  the  sense  is 
hyperbolicallj,  meaning  the  teaching  which  you  the  same,  the  richet  are  the  rich  abundance  oon- 
keardjrom  Epapkrae  is  the  same  which  has  been  tained  In  the  mystery, 

published  universally  by  the  Apostles.  "^  Jesus  is  omitted  here  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  St.  Paul's  sufferings  were  caused  by  his  Perfect  denotes  grown  to  the  ripeness  of  ma- 
seal  on  behalf  of  the  GerUHe  converts.  turity, 

*  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  5.    "The  sufferings  *  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded. 

ff  Christ  have  come  upon  me  above  measure ; "  *  Vis.  all  Christians,    By  the  plain  natural 

and  also  Acts  ix.  4,  "  Why  persecutest  thou      sense  of  this  passage,  the  Colossians  are  classed 

me,t "     St.  Paul  doubtless  recollected  those      among  those  personally  unknown  to  St  PaaL     « 
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ibat  thej  may  be  knit  together  in  love,  and  may  gain  in  all  its  richness 

the  full  assurance  of  understanding ;  ^  truly  to  know  the  mystery  of 

8  God,'  wherein  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge '  hidden. 

4       I  say  this,  lest  any  man  should  mislead  you  with  enticing  .advini 

6  words.    For  though  I  am  absent  from  you  in  the  flesh,  yet  I  thoM^^^ 

^  "  '  *  would  mi0> 

am  present  with  you  in  the  spirit,  rejoicing  when  I  behold  >*^*« 

6  your  good  order,  and  the  fimmess  of  your  faith  in  Christ.    As,  therefore, 

7  you  first  received  Ohrist  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  in  Him ;  having  m 
Him  your  root,  and  in  Him  the  foundation  whereon  you  are  continu- 
ally ^  built  up ;  persevering  steadfastly  in  your  faith,  as  you  were  taught; 
and  abounding*  in  thanksgiving. 

8  Beware  *  lest  there  be  any  man  who  leads  you  captive  ^  by  his  ^^^^JJ^  ^ 
philosophy,  which  is  a  vain  deceit,  following  the  tradition  of  Srhl^d^ 
men,'  the  outward  lessons*  of  childhood,  not  the  teaching  of  ^ua!" 


For  the  "  thej  "  oi  rene  8  oomprehends  and 
binds  together  the  Colossians,  and  the  Laodi- 
eeans,  with  the  "all  who,"  &c  This  Tiew  la 
eonfirmed  by  i.  4  (where  Paul  had  heard  of, 
not  witnessed,  their  £utb),  by  i.  7  (wh^ie 
EpaphroB  is  described  as  their  founder),  and  by 
L  8  (where  their  love  for  Panl  has  been  dedartd 
to  him  by  Epaphras,  not  personally  known  by 
himself). 

^  Compare  "  spiritual  understanding  "  (L  9). 

*  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  here  is  reiy 
doubtful.  The  reading  we  have  adopted  is 
iSbaX  of  Tischendorf  s  2d  edition. 

*  St.  Paul  here  alludes,  as  we  see  from  the 
next  Terse,  to  those  who  (like  the  Colossian 
fidse  teachen)  professed  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  higher  Qnotu,  Li  opposition  to  them,  he 
asserts  that  the  depths  of  GnotU  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  **  Mystery  of  God,"  yis.  the 
Gospel,  or  (as  he  defines  it  above)  **  Christ  in 
you." 

*  Observe  the  present  tense,  and  compare 
1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

*  «  Therein  "is  omitted  here,  as  in  Tischen- 
dorf s  text. 

*  The  following  paraphrase  of  this  part  (^ 
the  Epistle  is  given  by  Neander :  —  "  How  can 
you  still  fear  evil  spirits,  when  the  Father  him- 
self has  delivered  you  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  transplanted  you  into  the  king- 
dom of  his  dear  Son,  who  has  victoriously 
ascended  to  heaven  to  share  the  divine  might 


of  his  Father,  with  whom  he  now  works  in 
man;  when,  moreover,  he  by  his  auffermgs 
has  united  you  with  the  Father,  and  fi-eed  jon 
from  the  dominion  of  all  the  powers  of  daxi- 
ness,  whom  he  exhibits  (as  it  were)  as  captivei 
in  his  triumphal  pomp,  and  shows  thiat  mipo- 
tence  to  harm  his  kingdom  established  amooK 
men  t  How  can  you  still  let  the  doubts  sod 
fears  of  your  conscience  bring  yon  into  slaverv 
to  superstition,  when  Christ  has  nailed  to  ha 
cross  and  blotted  out  the  record  of  guilt  whico 
testified  against  you  in  your  conscience,  and 
has  assured  to  you  the  forgiveness  of  all  youi 
sinsf  Again,  how  can  yon  fear  to  be  poUnted 
by  outward  things,  how  can  you  sufier  your- 
selves to  be  in  captivity  to  outward  ordinances, 
when  you  have  died  with  Christ  to  all  earthly 
things,  and  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  live 
(according  to  your  true,  inward  life)  with 
Christ  in  heaven  ?  Tour  faith  must  be  fixed 
on  things  above,  where  Christ  is,  at  the  r^bt 
hand  of  God.  Tour  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  and  belongs  no  more  to  earth." 

7  Literally,  who  drags  you  away  a»  hit  ipctL 
The  peculiar  form  of  expression  employed 
(similar  to  "  there  are  some  that  trouble  yoo," 
Gal.  i.  7)  shows  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  sobs 
particular  individual  at  Colossa,  who  professed 
to  teach  a  "Philosophy." 

*  "  The  tradition  of  man  "  is  applied  to  te 
Babbinical  theology  (Maik  viL  S). 

•  «£lemenUoftheworld"(ctGaLiv.3> 
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i. 
Ohrist.    For  in  Him  dwells  all  the  Fulness  ^  of  the  Godhead  in  bodily     9 

form,  and  in  Him'  you  have  your  fulness ;  for  He  is  the  head  of  all  the  10 

Principalities  and  Powers.    In  Him,  abo,  you  were  circumcised  with  a  11 

circumcision  not  made  by  hands,  even  the  oficasting  of  the '  whole  body  of 

the  flesh,  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  for  with  Him  you  were  buried  in  your  12 

baptism,  wherein  also  you  were  made  partakers  of  His  resurrection, 

through  the  fSuth  wrought  in  you  by  Gbd,  who  raised  Him  from  tho 

dead ;  and  you  also,  when  you  were  dead  in  the  trans'^ressions  and  un-  18 

circimicision  of  your  flesh,  Ood  raised  to  share  His  life.    For  He  forgave  14 

us  ^  all  our  transgressions,  and  blotted  out  the  Writing  against  us  which 

opposed  U8  with  its  decrees,*  having  taken  it  out  of  our  way,  and  nailed 

it  to  the  cross.    And  He  disarmed  the  Principalities  and  the  Powers*  16 

[which  fought  against  Him],  and  put  them  to  open  shame,  leading  them 

captive  in  the  triumph  of  Christ.^ 

Therefore,  sufier  not  any  man  to  condemn  you  for  what  you  16 


Jewish  obMTT" 


wwith^     eat  or  drink,*  nor  in  respect  of  feast-days,  or  new  moons,*  or 


sabbaths ;  for  these  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  17 
body  is  Ohrist's.  Let  no  man  succeed  in  his  wish  ^  to  defraud  you  of  18 
jour  prize,  persuading  you  to  self-humiliation,^^  and  worship  of  the  angels," 

reftrring  to  the  Jewish  ordinanoes,  ■•  <*  a  Joined  together,  1  Chron.  zziii.  81.    Compu* 

•hadow  q(  things  to  oome  "  (y.  17).  also  Gal.  ir.  10. 

^  8ee  note  on  L  19.  ^^  lA  no  nnm,  though  he  wisheik^ibiamieiaB 

*  I.  a.  bj  nnion  with  EBm  ak>nfl^  jon  can  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficnlt 
partake  of  the  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead,  and  expression ;  it  is  that  adopted  by  Theodoret 
not  (as  the  Gnostics  taught)  by  initiation  into  and  Theophylact  We  obeerre  again  the  ref- 
an  esoteric  system  of  theosophy,  whereby  men  erence  to  some  indiyidual  false  teacher, 
might  attain  to  closer  connection  with  some  ^  From  the  combination  of  this  with 
of  the  ''Principalities  and  Powers  "  of  the  "chastening  of  the  body/'  in  verse  23,  it  seems 
angelic  hierarchy.  to  mean  an  exaggerated  self-humiliation,  like 

*  The  casting-off,  not  (as  in  outward  dr-  that  which  has  often  been  joined  with  ascetic 
cianeision)  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  body  practices,  and  has  shown  itself  by  the  devotee 
of  the  flesh,  the  whole  carnal  nature.  Cfthe  wearing  rags,  exposing  himself  to  insult, 
im$  in  the  T.  B.  is  an  interpolation.  living  by  beggary,  Ac 

4  «  Us  **  is  the  reading  of  the  best  M8S.  ^  Mr.  Hartley  mentions  a  feet  in  the  later 

*  The  parallel  passage  (Eph.  ii.  15)  is  more  Christian  history  of  ColossA  which  is  at  least 
•xplicit, ''  the  law  of  enacted  ordinances.**  curious  when  considered  in  connection  with 

*  Cf.  Eph.  vL  12 ;  and  see  Neander's  St.  Paul's  warning  concerning  angels,  and  the 
pan^hrase  quoted  above.  statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  river 

7  **  In  Him,"  u€.  "  Christ,"  the  sulject  Lycus.    The  modem  Greeks  have  a  legend  to 

being  "God."     For  the  metaphor,  compare  tlds  effect :  — "An  overwhelming  inundation 

f  Cor.  it  14.  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian  population 


*  Compare  Rom.  xiv.  1-17.  of  that  city.    They  were  fleeing  befbre  it  in 

*  The  same  three  Mosaic  observances  are      the  utmost  consternation,  and  imploring  sup» 
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intruding '  radhly  into  things  which  he  has  not  seen,  puffed  up  by  his 
19  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  fast  the  Head,  from  whom'  the  whole  body, 

by  the  joints  which  bind  it,  draws  full  supplies'  for  all  its  needs,  and  is 

knit  together,  and  increases  in  godly  growth. 
SO       If,  then,^  when  you  died  with  Christ,  you  put  away  the  childish  lessoni 

of  outward  things,  why,  as  though  you  still  lived  in  outward  things,  do 

21  you  submit  yourselves  to  decrees  (^^hold*  not,  taste  not,  touch  not"  — 

22  forbidding  the  use  of  things  which  are  all  made  to  be  consumed  in  the 
28  using)'  founded  on  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men?    For  these  pre- 
cepts, though  they  have  a  show  of  wisdom,  in  a  self-chosen  worship,  and 
in  humiliation,  and  chastening  of  the  body,  are  of  no  value  to  check^  the 
indulgence  of  fleshly  passions. 

fii.  1      K,  then,'  you  were  made  partakers  of  Christ's  resurrection,  MwttitioDn 
seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  abides,'  seated  •^******^ 
2  on  the  right  hand  of  God.     Set  your  heart  on  things  above,  not  on  things 

8, 4  earthly ;  for  ye  are  dead,^'  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Whea 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be  made  manifest,  then  shall  ye  also  be  made 
manifest"  with  Him  in  glory. 


rior  tiiooor  for  their  deliTerance.  At  thU  criti- 
cal moment,  the  Archangel  Michael  descended 
from  heayen,  opened  the  cAorai  in  the  earth  to 
which  thetf  etHl  point,  and  at  this  opening  the 
waters  of  the  inondation  were  swallowed  np 
and  the  moltitodewas  sared."  (Bet.  in  Greeoe, 
p.  52.)  A  chorch  in  honor  of  the  archangel 
was  hnilt  at  the  entrance  of  the  chasm.  A 
eonncil  held  at  the  neighhoring  town  of  Lao- 
dicea»  in  the  4th  oentuy,  condemned  this 
Angel  worship ;  and  Theodoret  speaks  of  it 
as  existing  in  the  same  region. 

1  We  join  vcdnfy  {rashly)  with  what  pre- 


'  From  whom,  not  from  whitA,  as  in  A.  Y. 

'  lAtmalLyffrirniihed  with  aU  things  neoeteary 
to  its  mtpport, 

^  The  reference  is  to  Terse  IS.  The  literal 
translation  is,  if  you  died  with  Christ,  putting 
uwag,  ^. 

*  fToZd  is  distinguished  from  touch,  the  for- 
mer convejing  (according  to  its  original  sense) 
the  notion  of  dose  contact  and  retention,  the 
latter  of  onlj  momentary  contact;  compare 
1  Cor.  tU.  1,  and  also  John  xx.  17,  where  the 
words  should  probablj  he  translated  "hold 
me  not,"  or  "  cling  not  to  me." 


*  This  appears  to  be  the  best  yntm  of  this 
Tory  difficult  passage,  on  a  oonqMrison  with 
1  Cor.  Ti.  13,  and  with  St.  Paul's  genend  ass 
of  thisrerb. 

V  literallj  this  is,  m  r^erenes  to  tks  indsU 
genes  tf  the  flesh.  The  difficult  of  this  fens 
is  well  known.  The  interpretation,  whkh 
leaTes  the  Terse  a  mere  statement  of  the  &Tor- 
able  side  of  this  Colossian  ascetidsm,  unb^ 
anced  by  anj  contrarj  conclusion,  and  with 
nothing  to  answer  to  "  haying  a  sbow^"  tc, 
appears  Tery  untenable.  We  consider  **  in  na 
honor"  here  to  be  used  as^c^  no  Talne." 
See  Acts  xx.  S4,  Ber.  xrii  4.  Since  the  tint 
edition  of  this  word  was  published,  we  haft 
ascertained  that  the  Tiew  abore  taken  of  this 
Terse  was  proposed  bj  Arehbisliop  Sumner 
{Practical  Expos,  in  loeo),  who  interprets  i^ 
"These  things  are  of  litde  honor  or  Tains 
against  the  frlness  of  the  flesh,  the  motiosa  of 
sin  in  the  members ; "  and  quotes  the  LZZ. 
in  illustration.         *  The  reforenee  is  to  0.  IS. 

*  Stronger  than  **  is  seated." 

^  Literally,  jfov  haoe  died;  for  tlie  MrisI 
must  here  be  used  for  a  peribet,  sinoe  it  ii 
coupled  with  a  perfect  following. 

u  So  also  in  Bom.  TiiL  1»  tfw  emtac  cf 
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Qive,  therefore,  unto  death  your  earthly  members ;  fomicar 
iion,  UDcleamiess,^  shameful  appetites,  unnatural  desires,  and 
the  lust  of  concupiscence,'  which  is  idolatry.  For  these  things 
bring  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  upon  the  children  of  disobedience ;  among  whom 
you  also  walked  in  former  times,  when  you  lived  therein ;  but  now,  with 
us,'  you  likewise  must  renounce  them  all.  Anger,  passion,  and 
malice  must  be  cast  away,  evil-speaking  and  reviling  put  out 
auitsTariooa   of  your  mouth.    Lie  not  one  to  another,  but^  put  off  the  old 

perfeettoni.  *^  '^ 

man  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on  the  new'  man,  who  grows 


Xzhortation 
to  put  on  the 
OhriitUn 


DL 
6 


6 

7 


9 
10 


continually  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  likeness  of  his  Creator.' 
Wherein  there  is  not  "  Greek  and  Jew,"  "  circumcision  and  uncircum-  11 
cision,"  "  barbarian,"  "  Scythian,"  "  bondsman,"  "  freeman ; "  but  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  aU.    Therefore,  as  Gk>d'8  chosen  people,  holy  and  beloved,  put  12 
on  tenderness  of  heart,  kindness,  self-humiliation,^  gentleness,  long-suffer- 
ing ;  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  thinks  him-  18 
self  aggrieved  by  his  neighbor ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye. 
And  over  all  the  rest  put  on  the  robe '  of  love,  which  binds  together  and  14 
completes  the  whole.'    Let  the  peace  of  Christ^'  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  16 
which  also  you  were  called  in  one  body :  and  be  thankful  one  "  to  another. 


Christ  in  glory  if  identified  with  the  mim^mta» 
tiom  of  the  mm$  of  God,  St  Pftol  deciaree, 
that  the  real  nature  and  glory  of  Christ't 
people  (which  ii  now  hidden)  will  be  mani- 
feeted  to  all  numkind  when  Christ  shall  oome 
•gain,  and  force  the  worid  to  recogniae  Him, 
by  an  open  display  of  His  miyesty.  The 
Anthoriied  Version,  thongh  so  beantifhl  in 
this  passage  that  it  is  impossible  to  deriate 
firom  it  without  regret,  yet  does  not  adequate- 
ly represent  the  original. 

^  Vis.  of  word  as  well  as  deed. 

*  LuBt  of  coneupisoeneef  whence  the  before- 
named  special  sins  spring,  as  branches  fW>m 
the  root  For  the  meaning  of  the  original 
word,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  r.  11.  Lust  is  called 
idolatry,  either  because  impurity  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Heathen  idol-worriiip,  or 
because  it  alienates  the  heart  from  God. 

*  You  aho, — yov  at  well  at  other  Chutiaiu, 
There  should  be  a  comma  after  r.  7,  and  a  lull 
stop  in  the  middle  oir,  8.  Then  the  exhorta- 
tion beginning  anger,  Ac.,  follows  abruptly,  a 


repetition  of  rmminee  being  understood  from 
the  sense. 

^''Putoif."  The  participle  is  equiralent 
to  the  ioqperatiTe.    Compare  "  put  on,"  r.  18. 

•  Emr  this  use  of  asv  compare  Heb.  ziL  94. 

*  Literally,  who  it  contimtaUjf  remwed  [pres- 
ent participle]  to  the  attainment  of  a  true  hmol- 
edge  according  to  the  Ukeneee  of  hit  Creator, 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Tery  same  quali- 
ty which  is  condemned  in  the  fiUse  teachers  is 
heie  eigoined ;  showing  that  it  was  not  their 
self-humiliation  which  was  condemned,  but 
their  exaggerated  way  of  showing  it,  and  the 
fiUse  system  on  which  it  was  ingrafted. 

*  Above  a/Z  hi  the  sense  of  over  alL  See 
Eph.  tL  16. 

•  Literally,  which  it  thebondofeompletenete, 
^  The  great  m^ority  of  M88.  read  Chritt. 
u  This  is  most  naturally  understood  of 

gratitude  towards  one  another,  especially  as  the 
context  treats  of  their  lore  towards  their 
brethren ;  for 
lore. 
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16  Let  the  Word  of  Ohrist  dwell  in  you  richly.    Teach  and  admonish  one 

another  in  all  wisdom.^ 

Let  joor  singing  be  of  psahns,  and  hjnms,  and  spiritual 


songs,'  sung  in  thanksgiving,  with  your  heart,  unto'  God.  iMoeMin£i. 

17  And  whatsoever  jou  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  our  Father  through  Him. 

18  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in 


tne  LiOra.  mentof  Om 

dntlMof  d»- 

19  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  deal  not  harshly  with  them.  "■•■**•"*• 

20  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  aooeptaUe  in  the 
Lord.* 

21  Fathers,  vex  not  your  children,  lest  their  spirit  should  be  brokra. 

22  Bondsmen,  obey  in  all  tilings  your  earthly  masters ;  not  in  or ■hifwni 
eye-service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fear-  """*""• 

28  ing  the  Lord.'    And  whatsoever  you  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  for  the  Lord, 

24  and  not  for  men ;  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  you  will  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  inheritance ;  for  you  are  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  our  Lord 

25  and  Master.'  But  he  who  wrongs  another  will  be  requited  for  the  wrong 
which  he  has  done,  and  [in  that  judgment]  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons.^ 

Ir,  1      Masters,  deal  rightly  and  justly  with  your  bondsmen,  knowing  that  you 

also  have  a  Master  in  heaven. 
2       Persevere  in  prayer,  and  join  thanksgiving  with  your  watch-  h«  •*■  ibr 
8  fulness  therein;  and  pray  for  me  likewise,  that  Gk)d  would  ^^^^"^^^ 

open  to  me  a  door  of  entrance'  for  His  Word,  that  I  may  declare  the 

1  The  ptmctnatkm  hen  adopted  oonnects  nuuiineriyl    Let  him  efaig  pealme."    Forthe 

"in  all  wiadom"  with  what  foUowa.    The  "J%tmk$gwmff"  aee  1  Oor.  z.80^  wh&n  the 

participlee  are  used  imperatiTelj,  as  in  Bom.  eame  word  is  need. 
xiL»-16.  >  CM  is  the  reading  of  tiie  beet  MSa 

*  The  reading  adopted  is  Tischendorf s,  a  *  «  Acceptable  m  tiie  Lord  "  b  tfw  reading 

stop  being  put  after  the  preceding.    St  Panl  of  tiie  MS8. 

appears  to  intend  (at  hi  Eph.  t.  18, 19,  which  *  "  The  Lord  "  is  tiie  reading  of  tiie  MS& 

throws  light  on  ths  present  passage)  to  con-  *  The  correlative  meanings  of  Lord  ( Jlos- 

trast  the  songs  which  the  Chriptians  were  to  ter)  and  SenxuU  (Sktm)  ghre  a  fiuoe  to  tUs  m 


emplojr  at  their  meetings  with  those  impure      Greek,  which  cannot  be  fhUjr  CKpraawd  im 
or  bacchanalian  strains  which  they  formerly      English. 


sang  at  their  heathen  lerels.    It  should  be  ^  ue.  slaTCS  and   masieta   are  eqoal  al 

remembered  that  singing  always  formed  a  part  Christ's  Jndgment«eat 
of  the  entertainment  at  the  banquets  of  the  *  Compares  Oor.  VL  IS. 

Greeks.    Compare  also  James  r.  13,  "  Is  any 
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IT. 

mystery  of  Christ/  which  is  the  very  cause  of  my  imprisonment :  pray     4 
for  me  that  I  may  declare  it  openly,  as  I  ought  to  speak, 
oonduflt  Conduct  yourselves  with  wisdom  towards  those  without  the     6 

bHievw*.       Church,*  and  forestall  opportunity.'    Let  your  speech  be  always     6 
gracious,  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,^  understanding  how  to  give  to  every 
man  a  fitting  answer. 

MiMkmof  AH  that  concerns  me  wiU  be  made  known  to  you  by  Tychi-    7 

oiMiimiw.       cus,  my  beloved  brother  and  faithful  servant  and  fellow-bonds- 
man in  the  Lord,  whom  J  have  sent  to  you  for  this  very  end,  that  he     8 
might  learn  your  state,  and  comfort  your  hearts ;  with  Onesimus,  the     9 
faithful  and  beloved  brother,  your  fellow-countryman ;  they  will  tell  you 
all  which  has  happened  here. 

ene^gi  Aristarchus,  my  fellow-prisoner,  salutes  you,  and  Marcus,  10 

tUMinBoBM.  the  cousin*  of  Barnabas,  concerning  whom  you  received  in- 
structions (if  he  come  to  you,  receive  him),  and  Jesus  surnamed  Justus.  11 
Of  the  circumcision*  these  only  are  my  fellow-laborers  for  the  kingdom 
of  Gk)d,  who  have  been  a  comfort  to  me. 

Epaphras  your  fellow-countryman  salutes  you ;  a  bonsdman  of  Christ,  12 
who  is  ever  contending  on  your  behalf  in  his  prayers,  that  in  ripeness  of 
anderstanding,  and  full  assurance  of  belief,^  you  may  abide  steadfast  in  all 
the  will  of  Ood ;  for  I  bear  him  witness  that  he  is  filled  with  zeal*  for  18 
you,  and  for  those  in  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis. 

Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas,  salute  you.  14 

ifMMgMto        Salute  the  brethren  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas,  with  the  15 
L^u^*^  Church  at  his  house.    And  when  this  letter  has  been  read  16 


among  you,  provide  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  Church  of  the 
Laodiceans,  and  that  you  also  read  the  letter  from  Laodicea.    And  say  to  17 
Archippus,  ^^  Take  heed  to  the  ministration  which  thou  hast  received  in 
the  Lord's  service,  that  thou  fulfil  it.'* 

1  See  abore,  i.  S7.  *  We  adopt  tlie  panctaatloii  oi  T^achmmn 

*  Compere  1  Then.  It.  19  and  I  Oor.r.lS.  and  Meyer.    LitiBnllj,  tkete,  who  an  of  tk§  dr- 

'  Thin  ii  tbe  literal  traiulatioii.    Like  the  eumathn,  are  ahm  feUouhworkers ;  i.  e.  alone 

English  /brwtaU,  the  rerb  means  to  buy  up  an  among  those  of  the  drcnmcision ;  for  other 

artkU  ot.iofthe  marled,  in  order  to  make  the  fellow-workers  are  mentioned  below. 

largest  possible  profit  fW>m  it.  ?  We  adopt  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  s 

^  t.  e^frmfrom  intipidihf.    It  would  be  well  reading.    For  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see 

if  religions  speakers  and  writers  had  alwajs  Bom.  It.  91. 

kept  this  precept  in  mind.  *  If,  with  some  MSS.,  we  read  toU  here,  it 

>  The  original  word  has  the  meaning  of  wiU  not  materially  alter  the  sense. 

rouftH  (not  nephem)  both  in  classical  and  Helle-  r^ r>.r>.rAr> 

aistic  Greek.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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18      The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand.    Remember 


my  chains.^    Grace  be  with  you.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  above  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians,  and  that  to 
Philemon,  were  conveyed  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  who  travelled 
together  from  Borne  to  Asia  Minor.  But  these  two  were  not  the  only 
letters  with  which  Tychicus  was  charged.  We  know  that  he  carried  a 
third  letter  also ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
This  third  letter  was  that  which  is  now  entitled  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
dans ; '  concerning  the  destination  of  which  (disputed  as  it  is)  perhaps 
the  least  disputable  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.^ 

This  point  is  established  by  strong  evidence,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal. To  begin  with  the  former,  we  remark,  First,  that  it  would  be  inex- 
plicable that  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  amongst  whom 
he  had  spent  so  long  a  time,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  such 
close  affection  (Acts  xx.  17,  A;c.),  should  not  have  a  single  message  of 
personal  greeting  to  send.  Yet  none  such  are  found  in  this  Epistle. 
Secondly,  He  could  not  have  described  the  Ephesians  as  a  Church  whose 
conversion  he  knew  only  by  report  (i.  15).  Thirdly,  He  could  not  speak 
to  them,  as  only  knowing  himself  (the  founder  of  their  Church)  to  be  an 
Apostle  by  hear$ay  (iii.  2),  so  as  to  need  credmtiali  to  accredit  him  with 
them  (iii.  4).  Fourthly,  He  could  not  describe  the  Ephesians  as  so  ex- 
clusively (^entiles  (ii.  11,  iv.  17),  and  so  recently  converted  (v.  8,  i.  13, 
ii.  18). 

This  internal  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  following  external  evidence 
also. 

(1.)  St.  Basil  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  early  writers  whom  he  had 
consulted  declared  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle  in  their  time  did 
not  contain  the  name  of  Ephesus,  but  left  out  altogether  the  name  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  He  adds,  that  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  which  he  had  himself  seen  gave  the  same  testimony. 
This  assertion  of  Basil's  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  Ter- 
tullian.' 

1  We  hurt  hdfott  remarked  that  tbe  right  reoentlj-diseoTered  Sfaiaitie  MS.  is  a  itroiif 

hand,  with  which  he  wrote  theee  words,  was  eoofinnatioii  of  the  Tiew  here  expressed.  —  H.j 
fitftened  by  a  chain  to  the  left  hand  of  the  ^  TertoUian  aecnses  Mardon  of  ciditlni^  the 

soldier  who  was  on  guard  orer  him.  title  "  To  the  Laodioeans,"  bat  not  of  alterii^ 

*  The  Amm  (as  nsoal)  was  added  bj  the  the  salutation ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  dis 
eopjists,  and  is  absent  from  the  best  BiSS.  M88.  used  bj  TertolUan  did  not  oontam  dis 

*  See  Eph.  ri.  SI,  S2.  words  **  in  Ephesus."    It  is  scaroelj  neoessny 

*  [This  statement  has  been  blamed,  as  ez-  here  to  notice  the  apocryphal  EpiaUia  ad  Zap- 
treme;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  strong:  but  the  dioen$e»,  which  only  exists  in  Ia^u  MSS.  It 
omission  of  the  words  "in  Ephesus"  from  the  is  a  mere  cento  compiled  from  the  Epistles  m 
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(2.)  The  most  ancient  manuscript  now  known  to  exist,  namely,  that  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  fnlly  bears  out  Basil's  words ;  for  in  its  text  it  does 
not  contain  the  words  ^^  in  Ephesus  "  at  all ;  and  they  are  only  added  in 
its  margin  by  a  much  later  hand.^ 

(3.)  We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Marcion,  that  this  Epistle  was 
entitled  in  his  collection  <<the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  And  his 
authority  on  this  point  is  entitled  to  greater  weight  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  himself  a  native  of  the  district  where  we  should  expect  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Epistle  to  exist.' 

The  above  arguments  have  convinced  the  ablest  modern  critics  that 
this  Epistle  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  But  there  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  same  approach  to  unanimity  on  the  question  who 
were  its  intended  readers.  In  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  it  (as  we 
have  said)  no  Church  is  mentioned  by  name,  except  in  those  consulted 
by  Marcion,  according  to  which  it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 
Now  the  internal  evidence  above  mentioned  proves  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  some  particular  church  or  churches,  who  were  to  receive 
intelligence  of  St.  Paul  through  Tychicus,  and  that  it  was  not  a  treatise 
addressed  to  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  the  form  of  the  salutation 
shows  that  the  name  of  some  place  *  must  originally  have  been  inserted  in 
it.  Again :  the  very  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  have  been  above 
referred  to,  as  proving  that  it  could  not  have  been  directed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, agree  perfectly  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans.  Lastly,  we  know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that 
St.  Paul  did  write  a  letter  to  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16)  about  the  same  time 
with  that  to  Coloss®.^    On  these  grounds,  then,  it  appears  the  safest 

the  Qalatiant  and  Phflippkns;  and  was  eri-  translated  "to  God's   people  who   are   also 

dently  a  Ibrgerj  oi  a  rerj  late  date,  original-  fidthfiil  in  Christ  Jeans ;  **  bnt   this  would 

ing  fW>m  the  wish  to  represent  the  epistle,  men-  make  the  Epistle  addressed  (like  the  2d  of 

tioned  Col.  ir.  16,  as  not  lost.  Peter)  to  the  whole  Christian  world;  which 

^  [See  remark,  p.  762,  n.  4,  on  the  Sinaitic  is  inconsistent  with  its  contents,  as  aboTe  re- 

MS.  — H.]  mariced. 

'  Manj  critics  object  to  receiTe  B£arcion's  *  De  Wette  argues  that  the  letter  to  Lao- 

eridence,  on  the  ground  that  he  often  made  dicea,  mentioned  Col.  ir.  16,  must  hare  been 

arbitrary  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  New  written  some  time  before   that   to    Coloesis, 

Testament.     But  this  he  did   on   doctrinal  and  not  sent  by  the  same  ukessenger,  because 

grounds,  which  could  not  induce  him  to  alter  St  Paul  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  sends  gree^ 

the  tide  of  an  epistle.  ings  to  Laodicea  (Col.  ir.  IS),  which  he  would 

*  Compare  the  salutations  at  Rom.  i.  7 ;  hare  sent  directly  if  he  had  written  to  Laodi- 

2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  PhU.  i.  1 ;  the  analogy  of  which  cea  at  the  same  time.    But  there  is  not  much 

tenders  it  impossible  to  suppose  **  those  who  weight  in  this  objection,  for  it  was  agreeable 

•re  "  used  emphatically  {**  those  who  are  reaOjf  to  St.  Paul's  manner  to  charge  one  part  oi 

8amt$"),  as  some  commentaton  mentioned  the  church  to  salute  the  other;  see  Bom.  xtL 

by  Jerome  took  it    It  is  true  that  this  (the  8,  where  he  says  **  salute  ye,"  not "  I  salute." 

<ddest  known  form  of  the  text)  might   be  lioreoyer  it  seems  most  probable  that  CoL  ir. 
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course  to  assume  (with  Paley,  in  the  EarcB  PauUncR)  that  the  testimonj 
of  Marcion  (uncontradicted  by  any  other  positive  evidence)  is  correct, 
and  that  Laodicea  was  one  at  least  of  the  Churches  to  which  this  Epistle 
was  addressed.  And,  consequently,  as  we  know  not  the  name  of  any 
other  Church  to  which  it  was  written,  that  of  Laodicea  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  place  which  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  leave  vacant. 

Still,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  this  does  not  remove  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  question.  For,  first,  it  will  be  asked,  how  came  the  name  of  Laodicea 
(if  originally  inserted)  to  have  slipped  out  of  these  ancient  manuscripts? 
and  again,  how  came  it  that  the  majority  of  more  recent  manuscripts 
inserted  the  name  of  Ephesus  ?  These  perplexing  questions  are  in  some 
measure  answered  by  the  hypothesis  originated  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  this  Epistle  was  a  circular  letter  addressed  not  to  one  only,  but  to 
several  Churches,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
addressed  to  all  the  Churches  in  (Jalatia,  and  those  to  Corinth  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  ^^  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia."  ^  On  this 
view,  Tychicus  would  have  carried  several  copies  of  it,  diflFerently  super- 
scribed, one  for  Laodicea,  another,  perhaps,  for  Hierapolis,  another  for 
Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  early  copyists,  perplexed  by  this 
diversity  in  their  copies,  might  many  of  them  be  led  to  omit  the  words  in 
which  the  variation  consisted ;  and  thus  the  state  of  the  earliest  known 
text '  of  the  Epistle  would  be  explained.  Afterwards,  however,  as  copies 
of  the  Epistle  became  spread  over  the  world,  all  imported  from  Ephesus 
(the  commercial  capital  of  the  district  where  the  Epistle  was  originally 
circulated),  it  would  be  called  (in  default  of  any  other  name)  the  EpUiiU 
from  Ephe^uB^  and  the  manuscripts  of  it  would  be  so  entitled ;  and  thence 
the  next  step,  of  inserting  the  name  of  Ephesus  into  the  text,  in  a  place 
where  some  local  designation  was  plainly  wanted,  would  be  a  very  easy 
one.  And  this  designation  of  the  Epistle  would  the  more  readily  prevail, 
firom  tiie  natural  feeling  that  St.  Paul  must  have  written '  mnne  Episde 
to  so  great  a  Church  of  his  own  founding  as  Ephesus. 


16-lS  was  a  poBtscript,  added  to  the  Epiatle  lossian,  and  was  sent  to  Colossi  on  tfds  veiy 

after  the  Epistle  to  Laodicea  was  written.    It  occasion.    See  also  Ham  Padma  (m  hm). 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  "letter  from  ^  See  2  Cor.  i.  I,  and  p.  4S5. 

Laodicea"  (Col.  ir.  16)  conld  haTe  heen  re-  *  That  of  the   Codex  Vaticanas,  aho?e 

oeiyed  mnch  before  that  to  the  Colossians,  described  as  agreeing  with  the  most  aadest 

from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  MS8.  seen  bj  Basil. 

the  frequent  intercourse  which  must  have  oo-  '  We  cannot  doubt  that  St  PSnl  did  writa 

eurred  between  such  neighboring   churches,  manj  episdes  which  are  now  lost.    He  hioh 

The  hypothesis  of  Wieseler,  that  the  Laodi-  self  mentions  one  such  to  the  Corinthiaiis  (see 

oean  Epistle  was  that  to  Philemon,  is  quite  page  491) ;  and  it  is  a  mjstarioos  dtspensation 

aibitrary,  and  appears  irreconcilable  with  the  of  ProTideace  that  his  Epistles  to  die  two 

hex  that  Onesimus  is  expressly  called  a  Co-  great  metropolitan  dnudies  of  AaHioA  and 
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Thus  the  most  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Epistle  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  Tychicus  was  about  to  take  bis  departure  from  Rome  for 
Asia  Minor.  St.  Paul  had  already  written  ^  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
at  the  request  of  Epaphras,  who  had  informed  him  of  their  danger.  But 
Tychicus  was  about  to  visit  other  places,  which,  though  not  requiring  the 
same  warning  with  Ooloss®,  yet  abounded  in  Christian  converts.  Most 
of  these  had  been  Heathens,  and  their  hearts  might  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  words  addressed  directly  to  themselves  from  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  fac^  chey  had  never  seen,  but  whose  name 
they  had  learned  to  reverence,  and  whose  sufferings  had  endeared  him 
to  their  love.  These  scattered  Churches  (one  of  which  was  Laodicea) ' 
had  very  much  in  common,  and  would  all  be  benefited  by  the  same 
instruction  and  exhortation.  Since  it  was  not  necessary  to  meet  the 
individual  case  of  any  one  of  them,  as  distinct  from  the  rest,  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  same  letter  to  them  all,  but  sent  to  each  a  separate  copy  au- 
thenticated by  the  precious  stamp  of  his  own  autograph  benediction. 
And  the  contents  of  this  circular  epistle  naturally  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  letter  which  he  had  just  concluded  to  the  Colos- 
aiaiis,  because  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  heart  at  the  time  would  ne- 
cessarily find  utterance  in  similar  language,  and  because  the  circum- 
stances of  these  Churches  were  in  themselves  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Colossian  Church,  except  that  they  were  not  infected  with  the  peculiar 
errors  which  had  crept  in  at  Colossso.'  The  Epistle  which  he  thus  wrote 
consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  doctrinal,  and,  secondly,  a  hortatory  portion. 
The  first  part  contains  a  summary,  very  indirectly  conveyed  (chiefly  in 
the  form  of  thanksgiving),  of  the  Christian  doctrines  taught  by  St.  Paul, 
and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Tlie  hortatory  part,  which  has  been  so  dear  to 
Christians  of  every  age  and  country,  enjoins  unity  (especially  between 

EphegttSy  with  which  he  was  himself  so  peco-  added  as  a  postscript ;  unless  we  suppose  that 

liarly  connected,  should  not  hare  been  pre-  St.  Paal  there  refers  to  "  the  letter  firom  Laodi- 

serred  to  us.  cea  **  before  it  was  actaallj  written  (as  intend* 

^  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Epbtle  to  the  ing  to  write  it,  and  send  it  by  the  same  mes- 

Coloesians  was  written  before  that  (so  called)  senger),  which  he  might  very  well  haye  done, 
to  the   Ephesians.     This   appears   probable  ^  It  has  been  objected  to  the  circular  hy- 

from  a  close  examination  of  Uie  parallel  pas-  pothesis,  that  the  Epistle,  if  meant  as  a  circuhu', 

sages  in  the  two  Epistles ;   the  passages  in  would  hare  been  addressed  "  to  those  who  are 

Ephesians  bear  marks  of  being  expanded  from  in  Asia"    But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 

those  in  Colossians ;  and  the  passages  in  Co-  on  our  hypothesis  the  Epistle  was  not  addressed 

lossians  could  not  be  so  weU  explained  on  the  to  o^  the  churches  in  Prooonsnlsr  Asia,  and 

conyerse  hypothesis,  that  they  were  a  oonden-  that  it  tros  addressed  to  some  churches  noi  in 

sation  of  tJiose  in  Ephesians.     We  hare  re-  that  proTince. 

marked,  however,  in  a  preyions  note,  that  we  '  On  this  part  of  the  Bubject»  see  Appen* 

must  assume  the  reference  in  Colossians  to  diz  IL 
the  other  epistle  (Col.  iy.  16)  to  haye  been 
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Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians) ,  the  renunciation  of  Heathen  vices,  and 
the  practice  of  Christian  purity.  It  lays  down  rules  (the  same  as  those 
in  the  Epistle  to  Coloss®,  only  in  an  expanded  form)  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  urges  these  new  converts,  in  the  midst 
of  the  perils  which  surrounded  them,  to  continue  steadfast  in  watchfulness 
and  prayer.  Such  is  the  substance,  and  such  was  most  probably  the  his- 
tory, of  the  following  Epistle :  — 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS  (SO  OALLED).^ 
L  1       PAUL,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God,  To 

THE  saints'  who  ABB   [iN  LaODICEA],'  AND  WHO  HAVB  FAITH  IN    ChBIST 

Jesus. 
2       Grace  be  to  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ. 
8       Blessed  be  Gk>d,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  P^if^^t^^i^t 

has  given  us^  in  Christ  all  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavens.'  k^^n^or 


^  In  die  above  introdactorj  remarks  it  ii 
■wamed  that  this  Epistle  was  oontemporaiy 
with  that  to  the  Colossians,  which  is  stated  in 
the  Epistle  itself  (vi.  21;  compare  Col.  It. 
7).  Its  date,  therefore,  is  fixed  bj  the  argu- 
ments in  p.  752.  We  maj  here  shortly  notice 
the  argaments  which  have  been  advanced  bj 
some  German  critics  for  rejecting  the  Epistle 
altogether  as  a  foigeiy.  Their  objections 
against  its  authenticitj  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  difficulties  respecting  its 
destination,  which  have  been  already  noticed. 
Secondly,  The  want  of  originality  in  its  matter, 
the  substance  of  its  contents  being  found  also 
in  the  Colossians,  or  others  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. This  phenomenon  has  been  accounted 
for  above  (p.  765),  and  is  well  explained  by 
Paley  (flora  Paulina).  Thirdly,  Certain 
portions  of  the  doctrinal  contents  are  thought 
to  indicate  a  later  origin,  e.  g.  the  Demonology 
(iL  2,  and  vi.  12).  Fourthly,  Some  portions 
of  the  style  are  considered  un-Pauline.  Fifth- 
ly, Several  words  are  used  in  a  sense  difierent 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  St  Paul's  other 
writings.  These  three  last  classes  of  difficul- 
ties we  cannot  pretend  folly  to  explain,  nor  is 
this  the  place  for  their  discussion ;  but  as  a 
general  answer  to  them  we  may  remark: 
First,  That  if  we  had  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  persons  to  whom,  and  especially  of  the 


amanuensis  by  whom,  the  letter  was  written, 
they  would  probably  vanish.  Secondly,  That 
no  objector  has  yet  suggested  a  satisfoctory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Epistle,  if  it 
were  a  forgery ;  no  motive  for  forgery  can  be 
detected  in  it ;  it  contains  no  attack  on  post- 
apostolic  forms  of  heresy,  no  indication  of  a 
later  development  of  church  government. 
The  very  want  of  originality  aUeged  against 
it  would  not  leave  any  motive  for  its  forgeiy. 
Thirdly,  It  was  unanimously  received  as  St 
Paul's  Epistle  by  the  early  church,  and  is 
quoted  by  Polycarp  and  Irenssus ;  and,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  lately  discovered  work  of  Hippdy- 
tus  against  heresies  (which  has  appeared  since 
this  was  first  published),  it  is  also  quoted 
most  distinctly  by  Valentinus  (about  ISO 
▲.D.),  who  cites  Eph.  ilL  14,  16,  17,  and  18, 
verbatim. 

^  For  the  translation  here,  see  nofee  o« 
1  Cor.  i.  9. 

'  See  the  preceding  remarks,  p.  763. 

*  **  Us  "  (here)  indudes  both  Ms  wriUr  mmd 
(appartnt^)  the  other  Aptdm;  while  ''yon 
likewise"  (t.  18)  addresses  tJm  readme  ob  At- 
tingmthed  from  the  wrriier, 

>  Literally,  m  the  hmvmfy  plaom.  This  ex- 
pression is  peculiar  to  the  pressor  ^nacle,  in 
which  it  occurs  five  times. 
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i. 
SyBiMT^^  Even  as  He  chose  us  in  Him,  before  the  foundation  of  the     4 

Jto?*  ^^^    world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  spotless  in  His  sight.    For     6 
in  His  love  ^  He  predestined  us  to  be  adopted  among  His  children  through 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  that  we  might    6 
praise  and  glorify  His  grace,  wherewith  He  favored '  us  in  His  beloved. 
For  in  Him  we  have  our  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins,  in  the  richness  of  His  grace,'  which  He  bestowed  upon 
us  above  measure ;  and  He  made  known  ^  to  us,  in  the  fulness  of  wisdom     8 
and  understanding,  the  mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His  good  pleas-     9 
ure,  which  He  had  purposed  in  Himself  to  fulfil,  that  it  should  be  10 
dispensed*  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;*  to  make  all  things  one^  in  Christ  as 
head,  yea,  both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  in  Him ;  in  whom  11 
we  also  receive  the  portion  of  our  lot,"  having  been  predestined  thereto 
according  to  His  purpose,  whose  working  makes  all  fulfil  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will ;  that  unto  His  praise  and  gl6ry  *  we  might  live,  who  have  12 
hoped  in  Christ  before  ^*  you. 
ThMikiibr         And  you,  likewise,  have  hoped  in  Him,  since  you  heard  the  18 


pn%Hbr       message  of  the  truth,  the  Glad-tidings  of  your  salvation ;  and 
mnmtSL^    jovL  bclicved  in  Him,  and  received  His  seal,  the  holy  Spirit 
of  promise ;  who  is  an  ^^  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  given  to  ^'  redeem  that  14 
which  He  hath  purchased,"  to  the  praise  of  His  glory. 

1  We  join  <' in  lore  "with  T.  5.  *  Literally, /or  a  dispenaatum  [of  it]  which 

*  The  yerbal  connection  wonld  be  more      beUmga  to  thejulneu  oftifM, 

literallj  giren  thns:  His  Jbcwr  whtremth  He  ^  Literally,  to  vmiteaUthing$  under  em  head, 

favored  us,  m  union  with  Christ:  bo  Chrjsostom  explains 

s  Comma  at  the  end  of  retse  7,  colon  in  it.    For  the  doctrine  compare  1  Cor.  xr.  24. 
the  middle  of  r.  8,  and  no  stop  at  the  end  of  '  Literally,  toere  portioned  with  our  lot. 

T.  8,  taking  the  verb  transitiTely.  *  The  original  may  be  considered  as  a 

*  This  is  referred  to  in  iii.  3.     Compare  Hebraism ;  literally,  that  we  should  be  for  the 
*'  made  known  to  us  the  mystery,  ftc,"  with  gUny-preUse  of  Him ;  compare  Terse  6. 

"  made  known  to  me  the  mystery/'  which  ^^  This  might  mean,  as  some  take  it,  to  look 

proves  "us"  here  to  correspond  with  "me"  forward  with  hope:  bat  the  other  meaning 

them,  appears  most  obyions,  and  best  suits  the  con* 

*  Dispensation,     According  to  most  inter-  text.    Compare  "  went  before  to  ship,"  Acts 
preters  this  espression  is  used  in  this  Epistle  xx.  13. 

ia  the  sense  of  adjustment,  or  preparation ;  but  "  Compare  Bom.  riii.  23  ;  and  note  on 

as  the  meaning  it  bears  elsewhere  in  St  Paul's  1  Cor.  L  22. 
writings  (yiz.  the  office  of  a  steward  in  dispone-  ^  Not  untU  (A.  V.). 

ing  his  master^s  goods:  see  1  Cor.  ix.  17,  and  ^  Used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  "the 

cf.  Col.  i.  25)  gives  a  very  intelligible  sense  to  church  which  He  purchased"  (Acts  xx.  28). 

the  passages  in  this  Epistle,  it  seems  needless  The  metaphor  is,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 

to  depart  from  it.    The  meaning  of  the  pres-  Spirit  was  an  earnest  (that  is,  a  part  parent  in 

ent  passage  is  best  illnstrated  by  iii.  2, 3  advance)  of  the  price  required  for  the  full  de-  ^ 
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16       Wherefore  I,  also,  since  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  and 

16  your  love  to  all  the  saints,  give  thanks  for  you  without  ceasing,  and  make 

17  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  beseeching  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  to  give  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  in- 

18  sight,  in  the  knowledge  of  Himself;  the  eyes  of  your  understanding ' 
being  filled  with  light,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  call- 

19  ing,  and  how  rich  is  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  among  the  saints,  and 
how  surpassing  is  the  power  which  He  has  shown  toward  us  who  belieTe ; 

20  [for  He  has  dealt  with  us]  in  the  strength  of  that  might  where- 


with  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  o^>**^ 

21  dead ;  and  set  Him  on  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavens,  far  above 
every'  Principality  and  Power,  and  Might,  and  Domination,  and  every 
name  which  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is 

22  to  come.    And  ''  ^t  pltt  all  ij^ngS  imbjer  pis  feet/''  and  gave  Him 
28  to  be  sovereign  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body ;  the  ^  Fulness  of 

&.  1  Him  who  fills  all  things  everywhere  with  Himself.    And  you,  Thejbad 
likewise,  He  raised  from  death'  to  life,  when  you  were  dead  in  ^SSSi 

2  transgressions  and  sins  ;  wherein  once  you  walked  according  gnoe, 
to  the  course  of  this '  world,  and  obeyed  the  Ruler  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Air,^  even  the  Spirit  who  is  now  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience ; 

8  amongst  whom  we  also,  in  times  past,  lived,  all  of  us,  in  fleshy  lusts, 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  our  flesh  and  of  our  imagination,  and  were  by 

4  nature  children  of  wrath,  no  less  than  others.'    But  God,  who  is  rich  in 

5  /  mercy,  because  of  the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when 

we  were  dead  in  sin,  called  us  to  share  the  life  of  Christ  (by  grace  you 

lirerance  of  those  who  had  been  slaves  of  sin,  of  Chriat,  that  is,  the  fall  manifestatioa  of  Hii 

but  now  were  porchased  for  the  senrice  of  being,  because  penetrated  bj  His  life,  and 

God.  living  onlj  in  Him.    It  shonld  be  obaenred 

^  The  migority  of  MSS.  read  '*  heart,**  that  the  Church  is  here  spoken  of  so  £ur  forth 

which  would  give  the  less  usual  sense,  the  eym  as  it  corresponds  to  its  ideal. 
of  ycur  heart.  >  The  sentence  (in  the  original)  is  left  on- 

*  See  CoL  i.  16,  and  note.  finished  in  the  rapidity  of  dictation ;  bat  the 

'  Ps.  TiiL  6  (LXX.),  quoted  in  the  same  verb  is  easily  supplied  for  the  context. 
Messianic  sense,  1  Cor.  xr.  27,  and  Heb.  ii.  8.  *  Compare  2  Cor.  iy.  4, 1  Cor.  L  20,  Ac 

Compare  also  Ps.  ex.  1.  ^  In  the  Rabbinical  theology  eril  tpiriti 

^  We  see  here  again  the  same  allusion  to  were  designated  as  the  "  Powers  of  the  Air." 

the  technical  use  of  the  word  Pleroma  by  false  St  Paul  is  here  again  probably  alluding  to 

teachers  as  in  Col.  n,  9, 10.     St  Paul  there  the  language  of  those  teachers  against  whom 

asserts,  that  not  the  angelic  hierarchy,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians. 
Christ  himself,  is  the  true  fiilrusa  of  the  God-  *  Literally,  t^  rest  ofmemkimi,L  e. 

head;  and  here  that  the  Church  is  the  fvdneu  er$.    Compare  1  Thesa.  It.  18. 
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are  sayed)  ;  and  in  ^  Christ  Jesus  He  raised  us  up  with  Him  from  the  6 
dead,  and  seated  us  with  Him  in  the  heavens ;  that,  in  the  ages  which  7 
are  coming,'  He  might  manifest  the  surpassing  riches  of  His  grace,  show- 
ing kindness  toward  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  you  are  saved,  g 
through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  9 
won  by  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we  are  His  workman-  10 
ship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  do  good  works,  which  Gk>d  has  prepared ' 
that  we  should  walk  therein. 

Wherefore  remember  that  you,  who  once  were  reckoned  11 


rmtedimo 

ood'tiOTML  among  carnal  (^entiles,  who  are  called  the  Undrcumcision 
by  that  whidi  calls  itself  the  Circumcision  (a  circumcision  of  the  flesh,^ 
made  by  the  hands  of  man)  —  that  in  those  times  you  were  shut  oat  from  12 
Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants'  of  the  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  But  now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  were  once  far  off,  have  been  is 
ThaLsw        brought  ucar  through  the  blood  of  Christ.    For  He  is  our  14 

whkhdlfldad 

jewiftom      peace,  who  has  made  both  one,*  and  has  broken  down  the^ 

ventuM  

•**^*""^       wall  which  parted  us;  for,  m  His*  flesh.  He  destroyed  the  I6 
ground  of  our  enmity,  the  law  of  enacted  ordinances ;  that  so,  making  ]6 
peace  between  us,  out  of  both  He  might  create  *  in  himself  one  new  man ; 
and  that,  by  His  cross.  He  might  reconcile  both,  in  one  body,  unto  Gk)d,  17 
having  slain  their  enmity  thereby.    And  when  He  came,  He  published 
the  Glad-tidings  of  peace  to  you  that  were  far  off,  and  to  them  that  were 
near.    For  through  Him  we  both  have  power  to  approach  the  Father  in  the  18 
fellowship  ^  of  one  Spirit   Now,  therefore,  you  are  no  more  strangers  and  19 

^  The  meaning  if,  that  Chriftianf  ehaie  in  ?  The  allntion  if  evidently  lo  that "  balne- 

their  Loid's  glorification,  and  dwell  with  Him      trade  of  etone  "  defcribed  by  Jofephof ,  which 
In  hearen,  in  fo  for  af  they  are  onited  with      aeparated  the  Coort  of  the  Gentilea  from  the    - 

holier  portion  of  the  Tem]de,  and  which  it 


*  Vis.  the  time  of  Chrbt'f  perfect  trinmph  waa  death  for  a  Gentile  to  paff .    See  Ch. 
0)?er  eril,  alwaya  contemplated  in  the  New  XXL  p.  630. 

Teftament  af  near  at  hand.  *  t.  e.  by  BUb  death,  aa  explained  by  the 

*  ie,  God,  by  the  lawa  of  ffif  ProTidenoe,  parallel  passage,  CoL  i  SS. 

baa  prepared  opportnnitief  of  doing  good  for  *  Christianfl  are  crmiedm  Christ  (fee  abore, 

eieiy  Chriftian.  t.  10),  I  e.  their  nnion  with  Chrift  if  the  ea- 

*  Meaning  a  dreumciMum  ofiUJUtk,  not  ^  aential  condition  of  their  Chriftian  eziftenee. 
iki9pifk,-^madehjfman*$hxni»,noihif  Qo^$.  ^  *'In  one  fpirit''    It  if  fometimef  im* 

*  Caoenanta  of  ike  promise.    Compare  Gal.  poanble  to  tranflate  rach  ezpreffkmf  aeen- 
lii.  16,  and  Rom.  iz.  4.  ntdy,  except  by  a  per^hraalf. 

*  Both,  yis.  Jewf  and  Gentilea. 
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sojourners,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and  members  of  TtejmMk 
SO  Ood's  household.    You  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  pi^o^Qo^ 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  oomer-stxHM; 

21  in  whom  all  the  building;,  fitly  framed  together,  grows  into  a  templd 

22  hallowed  hj  the  ^  indwelling  of  the  Lord.     And  in  Him,  not  others  only,' 
but  70U  also,  are  built  up  together,  to  make  a  house  wherein  (rod  may 

^.    dwell  by  the*  presence  of  His  Spirit. 

1  Wherefore  I,  Paul,  who,  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  you  ^"j^ 

2  Gentiles,  am  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ*  —  for*  I  suppose  gjgffl^ 
that  you  have  beard  of  the  stewardship  of  Gkxl's  grace,  which  oov  teV 

8  was  ^yen  me  for  you ;  and  how,  by  revelation,  was  *  made  known  to  me 
4  the  mystery  (as  I  haye  already  shortly^  written  to  you ;  so  that,  when 

you  read,  you  may  peroeiye  my  imderstanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ), 
6  which,  in  the  generations  of  old,  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men, 

as  it  has  now  been  revealed  by  the  indwelling  *  of  the  Spirit,  to  His  hdj 

6  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  to  wit,  that  the  Qentiles  are  heirs  of  the  same 
inheritance,  and  members  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  the  *  same 
promise  in  Christ,  by  means  of  the  Glad-tidings. 

7  And  of  this  Glad-tidings  I  was  made  a  ministering  servant,  according 
to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  given  me  in  the  full  measure 

8  of  His  mighty  working ;  to  me,  I  say,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  the 
saints,  this  grace  was  given,  to  bear  among  the  Gentiles  the  Glad-tidings 

9  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  light  to  all,  that  thej 
might  behold  what  is  the  stewardship  ^*  of  l^e  mystery  which,  from  the 

10  ages  of  old,  has  been  hid  in  Gk>d,  the  maker  ef  all  things ;  *^  that  now, 

11  by  the  Church,"  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gk>d  mi^t  be  made  known  to 

^  "HoljM  the  Lord."    See  the  preoedin;  *  In  the  MSS:  tH,Terb  is  iMiehre. 

note.  ^  The  reference  it  t^chap.  i.  9, 10. 

*  Ym  m  weU  aa  othan.  '  See  notes  on  Terses^end  21  above, 
s  Compere  1  Cor.iiLl6;  and  see  note  1.  •  " His "  is  omitted  bj  t^dJMst  MS5. 

"In  the  si^t"  might,  howerer,  be  taken  ^^  The  best  MSS.  hare  sto0^kQ^]p, not jtf- 

(with  Olshansen  and  others)  merely  as  an  lowahip.    See  note  on  i.  10.    St  liliU  displsjvd 

antithesis  to  " in  the  flesh."  the  nature  of  his  "stewardship  "  hj\ 

*  The  sentence  is  abmptlj  broken  off  here,  ner  in  which  he  discliaiged  its  daties.\  Com- 
bat carried  on  again  at  t.  13.    The  whole  pas-  pare  1  Cor.  ix.  17,  and  2  Cor.  hr.  and  t. 
sage  bears  erident  marks  of  the  rapiditj  of  ^  "B7  Jesns  Christ"  is  not  in  the 
dictation.  MS8. 

*  Literallj,  {^<u  I$uppo§effou  have  heard  vf  ^  t.  e.  bj  the  union  of  all  mankind  in  ti  M 
*ht  office  t^  diipensing  (see  note  on  i.  10)  the  Chnreh.  That  which  calls  fbnh  the  expn  »- 
grieeofGcdwhkhwaaghfenme/arjftm,  sions  of  raptorons  admiration  bcre^  and  io  ttte 
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the  Principalities  and  Powers  in  the  heavens,  according  to  His  eternal 
purpose,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  in  whom  we  can   12 
approach  without  fear  to  God,  in  trustful  confidence,  through  faith  in 
Him. 

Heprmibr       Whercforo  I  pray  that  I  may  not  faint  under  my  sufferings   is 
^OTtt,th«t      for  you,  which  are  your  glory.    For  this  cause  I  bend  my  14 
■*''*°«****'^  knees  before  the  Father,*  whose  children'  all  are  called  in  16 
heaven  and  m  earth,  beseechmg  Him,  that,  in  the  richness  of  His  glory,  16 
IS^jhton^     H®  would  grant  you  strength  by  the  entrance  of  His  Spirit  into 
your  inner  man,  that  Ohrist  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  having  17 
your  root  and  your  foundation  in  love,  you  may  be  enabled,  with  all  the  18 
saints,  to  comprehend  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and  height 
thereof;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Ohrist,  which  passeth  knowledge,'  that  19 
you  may  be  filled  therewith,  even  to  the  measure  of  ^  the  fulness  of  God. 
i>oioioff7.    Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  SiO 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  in  the  power  of  his  might  which  works  within 
us,  —  unto  Him,  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  be  glory  in  the  Ohurch,  even  to  all  the  21 
generations  of  the  age  of  ages.    Amen. 

IV 

■xhortttton        I>  therefore,  the  Lord's  prisoner,  exhort  you  to  walk  worthy     { 
n^ratguu  of  the  calling  wherewith  you  were  called :  with  all  lowli-    2 

•n4offloM 

to^iidvp^  ness,'  and  gentleness,  and  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
the  Ghorah.  another  in  love,  striving  to  maintain  the  unily  of  the  Spirit,  g 
bound  together  with  the  bond  of  peace.  You  are  one  body  and  one  4 
spirit,  even  as  you  were  called  to  share  one  common  hope ;  you  have  5 
one  Lord,  you  have  one  faith,  you  have  one  baptism ;  you  have  one  Gh>d  6 
and  Father  of  all,'  who  is  over  all,  and  works  through  all,  and  dwells  in 
all.*  But  each  one  of  us  received  the  gift  of  grace  which  he  possesses  7 
according  to  the  measure^  wherein  it  was  given  by  Ohrist.    Wherefore 

•imilar  passage  in  Romans  (xL  93),  is  the  might   he  literally  rendered  from  whom  eoery 

dirine  plan  of  including  all  mankind  in  a  Jathtrhood  in  heaven  and  earth  i$  named;  L  e. 

nnirersal  redemption.  the  yery  name  of  Jbtherhood  refers  ns  hack  to 

1  The  words,  "of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,"  God  as  iiiQ  father  of  aU.    The  A.  V.  is  inoor- 

aie  not  in  the  hest  MSS.  rect,  and  woald  require  the  definite  article. 

*  The  sense  depends  on  a  paronomasia,  the  *  Again  we  observe  an  apparent  allusion  to 

word  for  '*  fiunilj  "  ( A.  V.)  moaning  a  race  de-  the  technical  employment  of  the  words  Gnoeie 

ecendedfrom  a  common  ancettor.  Compare  Luke  and  Pleroma,  ^  Unto,  net  with  (A.  V.). 

ii.  4.      If  fiuherhood  had  this   meaning  in  *  See  note  on  Col.  iii.  IS. 

English  (as  it  might  hare  had,  according  to  *  You  omitted  in  best  MSS. 

4he   analogy  of  "a   brotherhood"),  the  Terse  ^  This  verse  is  parallel  to  Bool^U.  6^ 
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8  it  is»  written : ''  W&ljtXl  gll  tenrf  tljf  011  j^gj^,  ^t  lA  raptltttjl  raf- 

9  ixbtf  mi^  gubt  gifts  ttnt0  men/'   Now  that  word  ''^je  fomt  up/'  what 

10  saith  it,  but  that  He  first  eame  down  to  the  earth  below  ?  Yea,  He  who 
came  down  is  the  same  who  is  gone  up,  far  above  all  the  heayena,  that  He 

11  might  fill  all  things.*  And  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles,*  and  some  prophets, 

12  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  to  labor  ^  in  their  aiq[>ointed  service,  to  build  up  the  bodj 

18  of  Christ;  till  we  all  attain  the  same*  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  reach  the  stature  of  manhood,*  and  be  of  ripe  age  to  receive 

14  the  fiilness  of  Christ ;  ^  that  we  should  no  l<Miger  be  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  blown  round  by  every  shifting  current  of  teadiing,  tricked 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  led  astray  into  the  snares*  of  the  eunuing; 

16  but  that  we  should  live  in  truth  and  love,  and  should  grow  up  in  every 

16  part*  to  the  measure  of  His ^*  growth,  who  is  our  head,  even  Christ  From 
whom  ^^  the  whole  body  (being  knit  together,  and  compacted  by  all  its 
joints)  derives  its  continued  growth  in  the  working  of  Hia  bounty,  which 
supplies  its  needs,  according  to  the  measure  of  each  several  part,  that  it 
may  build  itself  up  in  love. 

17  This  I  say,  therefore,  and  adjure  you  in  the  Lord,  to  live  no  ssborMiM 
liuiger  like  other  Oentiles,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  folly,  ^^^^  ,|^ 

18  whose  understanding  is  darkened,  who  are  estomged  from  the  SwwiSr^ 
life  of  Qod  because  of  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them,  through  the 

19  blindness  of  their  hearts;  who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves 

"hoWng  g^  diffBEing  aooording  to  the  grace  *  IilteraIIj»a  mem  ofnatert  age. 

which  Qod  has  given  us."   The  whole  context  ^  See  again  note  on  iiL  IS. 

of  the  two  passages  also  throws  light  on  both.  '  LiteraUj,  omiwi^  towmrd  (As  mtarm  ^ 

^  Literallj,  ii  toys,  i.  e.  t^  Scripture  sajfs.  misleading  error. 
The  quotation  is  finom  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  bnt  sligh^  •  «« In  erciy  part."    See  following  y 

\j  altered,  so  as  to  correspond  neither  with  the  ^  Te grew  i^^ Him  ^tegremtotimA 

Hebrew  nor  with  the  Septoagint.     Onr  two  of  Hie  growth. 
anthorized  yersions  of  the  Psalms  hare  here  de-  ^  Literally  rendered,  this  is  frem  i 

parted  from  the  original,  in  order  to  follow  the  the  body  {being  knit  together  and 

present  passage;  probabljon  the  supposition  every  joint) ^  aooording  to  the  working  of  hk  6oa»- 

that  St.  Paul  quoted  from  some  older  reading.  (sous  providing  in  the  wteaevre  of  each  moerxd  prnt^ 

*  Again  we  remark  an  allusion  to  the  doo>  eoiUinuee  the  growth  of  the  boify.    Compare  tlis 
trine  of  the  Pleroma.    Compare  i.  23.  parallel  passage,  Col.  ii.  19,  from  wftoM  the 

'  On  this  classification  of  church  offices,  whole  body,  Inf  the  joimte  which  bimi  it,  dntwe  fitE 

see  p.  881.  mippUea  far  it$  neede,  and  w  but  together  ami  * 

*  The  word  does  not  mean  « the  ministry  "  inereaeee  in  godiy  growth.    A  child  derifes  Hi 
(A.  V.I.  life  from  its  hQner,  and  grows  «p  f»  the 

*  Literallj,  the  onenem  ofthefitith  and  qfthe  aid  of  its  fiither't  growth. 
knowledge. 
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oyer  to  lascmoosness,  to  work  all  nncleanness  in  lust.'    But  70U  have  20 
not  80  learned  Christ ;  if,  indeed,  you  haye  heard  His  Toice,  and  been  21 
taught  in  Him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus ;  to  forsake  your  former  life,  and  22 
put  off  the  old  man,  whose  way  is  *  destruction,  following  the  desires 
which  deceive  ;  and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  to  put  28 
on  the  new  man,  created  after  Gk>d's  likeness,  in  the  righteousness  and  24 
It         holiness  of  the  Truth.    Wherefore,  putting  away  lying,  speak  25 
eyery  man  truth  with  his  neighbor ;  for  we  are  members  one' 
of  another.     ''  ^  jt  anflrj,  anir  An  wA!'  •    Let  not  the  sun  go  down  26,«i 
upon  your  wrath,  nor  give  away  to  the  Deyil.    Let  the  robber^  rob  no  28 
more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working  to  good  purpose  with  his  hands, 
that  he  may  have  somewhat  to  share  with  the  needy.    From  your  mouth  29 
let  no  filthy  words  come  forth,  but  such  as  may  buildup*  the  Ohurch 
according  to  its  need,  and  give  a  blessing  to  the  hearers.    And  grieye  80 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gh>d,  who  was  given  to  seal  you*  for  the  day  of 
redemption.    Let  all  bitterness,  and  passion,  and  uiger,  and  clamor,  and  81 
evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice ;  and  be  ^  kind  one  82 
SoKSSt    ^  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
£fto!ST      in  Christ  has  forgiven  you.    Therefore  be  followers  of  (Jod's  v.  1 
example,  as  the  cliildren  of  His  love.    And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also    9 
loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  an  oflforing  and  a  sacrifioe  unto  Qod, 

for  '*  an  tiUm  of  akntntBa."*^ 

^S^JS^        ^^^'  ^  befits  the  saints,  let  not  fornication  or  any  kind  of    t 


1  For  this  tee  note  on  1  Cor.  t.  11 ;  tad  drardi''  or  lomethfag  e^Talent),  .Jbe  U  wmg 

iptre  chsp.  t.  S.  gwe  a  Hmtmg  to  A$  hmrtn, 

*  Not  '•eompf*  (A.  V.),  bot  gmitg  m  In  •  Tbe   teofe  is   miftrantUtod    In  A.  V. 
IW  way  of  rum.  LiteraUj,  m  whomyom  were  geaUd,    Tbe  meta- 

*  Pt.  hr.  4  (LXX.).  ing  is  rendered  erident  by  L  13, 14.    It  it  die 
«  Him  that  ttealf  (present).     Tbe  A.  V.  constant  doctrine  of  St.  Panl  diat  the  gift  of 

would  require  the  aorist    It  should  be  remem-  the  Holj  Spirit  is  a  seal  or  mark  of  Christ's 

bered  that  the  ttmUrs  {kiq)hu)  of  the  M.  T.  redeemed,  which  was  giren   them  at  their 

were  not  what  we  should  now  call  tkiam  (as  oooTersion  and  reception  into  the  Church,  as  a 

the  word  is  generally  rendered  in  A.  V.),  but  fbretaste  of  their  full  redemption.    Compare 

kmd&f ;  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  find-  Bom.  TiiL  88. 

lag  such  persons  numerous  in  the  prorindal  ^  Literallj,  "  become  jt,'*    This  word  is 

towns  among  the  mountains  of  A^  Minor,  scmietimes  used  as  simplj  eqnlTalent  to  **  be 

See  p.  145.  T**"    Compare  t.  17. 

•Literanjsue&ofti^ooef/riieet^  ImOd^  •  Gen.  TiiL  SI  (LXX.):  see  PfalL^T.  1% 

Mf  up  ("building''  always    Implies  **1im  where  it  is  also  quoted. 
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uncleanness  or  lust ^  be  so  much  as  named  among  you;  nor  oft«rrfM«r 
filthinessy  nor  buflfbonery,  nor  ribald  jesting,  for  such  speech  ^^^' 

6  beseems  you  not,  but  rather  thanksgiving.  Yeay  this  you  know;  for  you 
have  learned  that  no  fornicator,  or  impure  or  lustful  man,  who  is  nothing 
better  than  an  *  idolater,  has  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

6  and  God.    Let  no  man  mislead  you  by  empty'  words ;  for  these  are  the 

deeds  *  which  bring  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  upon  the  children  of  disobedience. 

T»  8  Be  not  ye,  therefore,  partakers  with  them ;  for  you  once  were  darkness, 

9  but  now  are  light  in  the  Lord.     Walk  as  children  of  light ;  for  the  fruits 

10  of  light*  are  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth.    Examine  well 

11  what  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  and  have  no  fellowship  with 

wtalehniiHtW 

the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  yea,  rather  expose  their  foul-  J^^^^^ 

12  ness.*    For,  concerning  the  secret  deeds  of  the  Heathen,^  it  is  ^^^^ 


18  shameful  eyen  to  speak ;  yet  all  these  things,  when  exposed, 

14  are  made  manifest  by  the  shining  of  the  light ;  for  whatsoever  is  made 

manifest  becomes  light.*    Wherefore  it  is  written,*      ^ivaiu,  tyOU  t^at 

Blujitni,  anb  mBt  ftom  ij^e  btab,  anb  ^Ipnnt  nlpli  uhhu  xtpon 


1  It  bu  been  before  remarked  that  tfiii 
passage  is  oondusiTe  as  to  the  ase  of  this  par- 
ticular Greek  word  by  St.  Paul ;  for  iHiat 
intelligible  sense  is  there  in  sajing  that "  eo»- 
etouinett"  mnst  not  be  so  much  as  namedt 
See  note  on  1  Cor.  t.  11.  It  was  there 
remarked  that  the  use  of  oonciqn§oenee  in 
English  is  an  analogous  case;  it  might  be 
added  that  the  word  Uut  itself  is  likewise  used 
in  both  senses ;  e.g.*'  the  lust  of  gold." 

[Since  our  First  Edition,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  old  Tiew  of  the  Pauline  usage  of 
the  word  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Jowett 
and  Prof.  Stanley,  in  their  notes  on  Bom.  L 
89,  and  1  Cor.  t.  11,  respectiTelj,  and  by  Dean 
Trench  in  his  Synonymei,] 

*  See  note  on  Col.  iii.  5. 

*  Namely,  reasonings  to  proTe  the  sins  of 
impurity  innocent.  See  1  Cor.  tL  19-SO,  and 
the  note. 

*  Viz.,  the  sins  of  impnri^.  Con^MUW 
Bom.  L  84-37. 

*  Ugk,  not  Spirit,  is  the  reading  of  iStm 
best  MSS. 


•  The  Terb  means  fa  ISajr  tone  dsfwfdbnie. 
fer  of  a  thing  by  expoting  U  to  opm  ocnOtny, 

7  <<  What  is  done  by  cAam,**  ie.  (Ac  ^TaolAM. 

'  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  tUi 
difficult  yerse,  ris.,  that,  when  the  l^ht  hXk 
on  any  object,  the  object  itself  reflectt  the 
rays ;  implying  that  moral  eril  wiU  be  recog- 
nised as  evil  by  the  conscience,  if  it  is  shown 
in  its  true  colon  by  being  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  laws  of  pure  morality.  The 
preceding  "  is  made  manifest "  does  not  aUow 
us  to  translate  the  same  foim  >*"->r<»«—'y 
following  as  actire  (as  A.  V.). 

*  See  note  on  It.  S. 

^^  There  is  no  Terse  exactly  cotiespoodiig 
with  this  in  the  O.  T.  But  Isaiah  Ix.  1  Is 
perhaps  referred  to.  We  must  remember 
howerer,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  St  Ffeal 
intends  (either  here  or  1  Cor.  ii.  9)  to  qnolB 
the  Old  Testament  Some  have  so^ioied  thai 
be  is  quoting  a  Christian  hymn ;  odMn^  • 
■ajing  of  oar  Lord  (as  at  Acta  zx.  Sft.) 
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See,  then,  that  you  walk^  without  stumblmg,  not  in  folly,  but  in  1& 
vrisdom,  forestalling  *  opportunity,  because  the  times  are  evil.    Therefore,  i6,ir 
be  not  without  understanding,  but  learn  to  know  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is. 
y^tttvvmaei.       Bo  uot  druuk  with  wine,  like  those'  who  liye  riotously ;  but  18 

InfSi  bow  to 

be  eeiebnted.  be  filled  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  when  you  speak  one 
to  another/    Let  your  singing  be  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  19 
songs ;  and  make  melody  with  the  music  of  your  hearts,  to  the  Lord.* 
And  at  all  times,  for  all  things  which  befall  you,  giye  thanks  to  our  Ood  20 
and  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
i>iitiMof  Submit  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  Ohrist*  21 

^Htm  and  

bntbandt.  Wivcs,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord ;  22 
for  the  husband  is  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  head  of  the  Church,^  23 
His  body,  which  He  saves.^  But,*  as  the  Church  submits  itself  to  Christ,  24 
80  let  the  wives  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands  in  all  things. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  25 
gave  Himself  for  it,  that,  having  purified  it  by  the  water  wherein  it  is  26 
washed,^*  He  might  hallow  it  by  the  indwelling  of  the  word  of  Gk>d ;  that  27 


1  Dean  EUicott's  translation,  "See  then 
how  ye  walk  with  exactness/'  is  literallj  aocn- 
rate,  Uioagh  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  English 
reader. 

^  See  Col.  iy.  5,  and  note. 

*  Literally,  in  doing  which  it  riolouM  Hmng, 

^  We  pat  a  iiill  stop  after  to  one  another 
(here),  as  Col.  iii.  16. 

*  Thronghont  the  whole  passage  there  is  a 
oontrast  implied  between  the  Heathen  and  the 
Chnstian  practice,  q.  d.  When  you  meet,  let 
yottr  enjoyment  eoneiet,  not  in  Julnete  of  wine,  but 
Julneu  of  the  Spirit ;  let  your  tongs  be,  not  the 
drinking-tongt  of  heathen  feattt,  but  ptalmt  and 
hymnt;  and  their  accompaniment,  not  the  mutic 
of  the  lyre,  but  the  melody  of  the  heart ;  while  you 
ting  them  to  the  praite,  not  ofBacchut  or  Venut, 
hut  of  the  Lord  Jesut  Chritt.  For  the  oonstmo- 
tkm  and  panctnation,  see  Col.  iii.  16. 

*  Chritt  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 
That  this  comprehends  all  the  special  relations 
of  satjection  which  follow  (and  should  be 
Joined  with  what  follows)  is  shown  hy  the 
omission  inttubmityowrtehet  (in  the  B«st  Teite) 


by  the  best  M8S.;  an  omission  to  which 
Jerome  testifies.  The  transition  of  participial 
into  imperatlTe  daoses  is  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  similar  hortatoiy  passage, 
Rom.  xii.  S  to  19. 

7  This  statement  occurs  1  Cor.  ii.  3  almoai 
verbatim.  \ 

'  The  literal  English  \B,heitthe  deUmrtri^ 
hitbody;  and  an  analogy  is  implied  to  the  ooi^ 
jugal  relation,  in  which  the  husband  maintainii 
and  cherishes  the  wifo. 

*  The  coi^unction  cannot  be  translated 
'' therefore*' (JL.Y.). 

w  ''The  water"  (not  simply  "water"); 
literally,  by  the  laver  if  the  water,  equivalent  to 
lover  of  regeneration  (Titus  iiL  5).  The  follow- 
ing in  the  word  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Chrya- 
ostom  and  the  patristic  commentators  general- 
ly explain  it  of  the  formula  of  baptism;  De 
Wette  takes  the  same  view.  But  see  St  Paul's 
use  of  the  same  expression  elsewhere.  Bom.  x. 
S,  X.  17,  also  Eph.  vi  17 ;  and  moreover,  aa 
Winer  and  Meyer  have  remarked,  the  Junction 
of  "in  the  word"  with  the  verb  better  auti 
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S8  He  might  Himself^  present  onto  Himself*  the  Ohurch  in  stainless  ^017, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  tiling ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  unblemished.  In  like  manner,  husbands  oi^ht  to  love  t^ir  wives  as 
they  love  their  own  bodies ;  for  he  that  loves  his  wife  does  but  love  him- 

89  self:  and  a  man  never  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourishes  and  oherishes 
lOiSi  it,  as  Ohrist*  also  the  Church ;  for  we  are  members  of  His  body/    '^  ^at 

%8  cmBt  bIjuU  a  man  hvibt  |^  faiJjtx  an2r  ^  motj^tr,  mtlt  a^ 
82  dtBbt  mda  \piB  bnk,  anir  %j{  Itaa  s^all  ht  mu  fl^s^/'*    This 

88  mystery  is  great,  but  I*  speak  of  Christ  and  of  the  Churdi.    Neverthe- 
less, let  every  one  of  you  individually^  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself^ 
and  let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 
fi.  1      Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ;  for  this  is  right.  DntiMof ^o- 

2  ''Ponor  %  fal^tr  anir  %  xaatljtx"^  which  is  the  first  SSiSf 

8  commandment  with  *  promise :  ^*  C|^al  it  XXVXjgi  ht  fodOl  foitfr  iAjtt,  anb 

iljttn  0^alt  Ixbt  Ions  txfion  %  tart^/'  ^^ 

4       And  ye,  fathers,  vex  not  your  children  ;  but  bring  them  up  in  such 

training  and  correction  as  befits  the  servants  of  the  Lord." 
6       Bondsmen,  obey  your  earthly  masters  with  anxiety  and  sett  i>a«iM«r 

6  distrust,"  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-  mittati. 
service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  bondsmen  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 

7  Ood  fnMn  the  soul.    With  good  will  fulfilling  your  service,  as  to  the  Lord 

8  our  master,^  and  not  to  men.    For  you  know  that  whatever  good  any  man 
does,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  firee. 


teQvMk.    On  ikia  ikm,  Ihe  muMing  fa  Htm  *  ThapiwMMUi  fa  wnphfttic:  Ivt  ^viib  / 

tteClnurDKlittHagbeeiipiirifiedbjtliewftlien  qmeU  d^ewB  wordi  ctii  rf  tkt  Sar^pimm,  mm  Am 

of  biq^tiun,  fa  hallowed  by  tlw  rereUtioii  of  ma  higher  mnm, 
te  mimd  of  Ood  impnrled   to  h,  wlietlier  f  In  ytwr  mdimdml  eapad^, 

medfatdj  or  immediAtelj.      Oomp«ra   Hob.  with  the  prerioas  eoUtcHm  viem  of  the  m 

It.  is,  is.  ben  of  the  Chnrch  as  dw  bride  <^  Omt 
1  The  heel  M8S.  read  thva.  *  Ex.  xz.  IS,  and  Dent.  v.  16  (LXX.). 

*  The  Church  fa  oompaied  to  a  bride»  at  *  Literallj,  m  a  prcmm.     The 
S  Oor.  xi  S.  being  (as  it  were)  set  in  a  promise. 

*  The  best  M88.  read  Cfhrki.  »>  Ex.  xx.  12,  and  Dent.  t.  16  (LXX.  not 
«  Tli«  words"  of  hfa  flesh  and  of  Us  bones"  exactly  Terbatim). 

are  not  foond  in  the  M88.  of  highest  anthori^  u  The  word  lord  implies  tStm  idea  of  mt- 


(A.  and  B.).     Thej  may  liaTe  easily  been 
introdnoed  from  the  S^toagfait,  where  th^  ^  "  With  hut  and  trembling"  has 

oocnr  immediately  before  die  following  quota-  meaning  in  St.  Paal's  laqgnaga 

tion,  Tis.  at  Gen.  iL  83.  1  Cor.  iL  6. 

•  Gen.  iL  S4  (LXX.).  »  See  note  on  CoL  OL  S5. 
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And  ye,  masters,  do  in  like  manner  by  them,  and  abstain  firum  threats ;     9 
knowing  that  your  own  ^  Master  is  in  heayen,  and  that  with  Him  is  no 
respect  of  persons. 

i^,!^^,,^,^,!^        Finally,  my  brethren,  let  yoor  hearts  be  strengthened  in  the  10 
OffSS^^  Lord,'  and  in  the  conquering  power  <tf  His  might.   Put  on  the  11 

whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  firm 
against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil.    For  the  adversaries  with  whom  we  wrestle  13 
are  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  they  are*  the  Principalities,  the  Powers,  and 
the  Sovereigns  of  this^  present  darkness,  the  spirits  of  evil  in  the 
heavens.    Wherefore,  take  up  with  you  to  the  battle*  the  whole  armor  18 
of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  them  in  the  evil  day,  and, 
having*  overthrown  them  all,  to  stand  unshaken.    Stand,  therefore,  girt  14 
with  the  belt  of  truth,  and  wearing  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  15 
shod  as  ready  messengers  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  peace :  and  take  up  to  16 
cover  you^  the  shield  of  &ith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Bvil  One.    Take,  likewise,  the  helmet  of  salvation,*  17 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
To  vnjm        Continue  to  pray  at  every  season  with  all  earnestness  of  sup-  18 
pml  plication  in  the  Spirit ;  and  to  this  end  be  watchful  with  all 

perseverance  in  prayer  for  all  the  saints ;  and  for  me,  that  utterance  may  19 
be  given  me,  to  open  my  mouth  and  make  known  with  boldness  the  20 
mystery  of  the  Glad-tidings,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  fetters.^ 
Pray  that  I  may  declare  it  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak. 
,j.y^^,ij^^       But  that  you,  as  well  as"  others,  may  be  informed  of  my  21 
miM«fir.     concerns,  and  how  I  fiure,  Tychicus,  my  "  beloved  brother,  and 

1  Some  of  the  beel  MSB.  read  "both  their  against  hostOe  weapons  bj  his  knowledge  of 

and  joor/' which  brings  oat  stOl  more  fordblj  the  talTation  won  for  him  by  Clirist 
the  equality  of  shnree  and  masters  in  the  sight  *  For  the  meaning  of  "  word  of  God,**  see 

of  Christ  note  on  chap.  t.  86.    It  is  here  represented  as 

*  This  is  the  literal  meaning.  the  onlj  offensive  weapon  of  Christian  warfiuo. 

*  Compare  CoL  iL  15,  and  the  note;  also  The  Roman  pilnm  (Job.  six.  S4)  is  not  men 
John  zii.  31.  tioned.     For  a  oommentaiy  on  tfds  miUtaiy 

*  '<  This  worid  "  is  omitted  in  the  best  M88.  imagery,  and  the  drcumstances  which  natnral- 

*  *'  Take  up/'  literallj.  \j  suggested  it,  see  the  b^nnhig  of  the  next 

*  Not « ifiNW  "  (A.  v.),  bat "  oeerthtmm.*'  chapter. 

f  To  cover  aU.    Jt  it  meant  in  additim  to  oB  i<»  See  Palej's  obserradons  ( JTbrte  PouIkmb, 

(Ellicott),  it  woald  saiely  hare  eome  last  in  in  loco),  and  oar  preceding  remarks  on  (Xut^ 

the  list.  dia  MUUarie.  ^  "Yon  aUo." 

*  The  head  of  the  Christian  is  deftnded  >>  See  die  parallel  passage,  Col.  ir.  7. 
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22  fiedtliful  servant  in  the  Lord,  will  make  all  known  to  you.  And  I  ham 
sent  him  to  you  for  this  very  end,  that  you  may  learn  what  concerns  me, 
and  that  he  may  comfort  your  hearts. 

S8      Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith,  from  God  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

S4      Grace  be  with  all  who  Iotc  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  in  ^  oncerity.' 

^  The  ^iBcoltf  of  the  oondnding  woidf  is      hsre  life  in  immortalitjr;'' but  tfotca  Must 
w«a  known :  the  phfaee  might  also  be  tisns-      ly  bo  Justified, 
loted  III  inwwia/iYj,  with  the  meenbg  whom  *  ''Amen,"  tm  nsnal,  is  omittad  In  te  b«l 


imwMrkHif.    Olshrasen  sopposes      M88. 
te  %^yKmkm  eDiptkal*  for  "  d»t  thej  mtj 


eiouid-Plui  of  the  BMllloe  of  Pompttt. 
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CHAPTER   XXVL 

The  FMtorinm  and  the  Palatine.— ArriT&l  of  Bpaphioditos.— Political  Breati  at  Borne.— 
OctaTiaandPoppmu  — St.PaiawriteBtiie  EpUtk  to  (A0PAi%)iaiit.— Heniakes  ConTerti 
in  the  Imperial  HouMhold. 

THE  dose  of  the  Epistle  to  which  our  attention  has  just  been  turned 
contains  a  remarkable  example  of  the  forcible  imagery  of  St.  Paul.^ 
Considered  simply  in  itself,  this  description  of  the  Christian's  armor 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  But  if  we 
view  it  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  with  which  the  Apostle  was 
surrounded,  we  find  a  new  and  living  emphasis  in  his  enumeration  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  heavenly  panoply,*  —  the  belt  of  sincerity  and  truth,  with 
which  the  loins' are  girded  for  the  spiritual  war,  —  the  breastplate  of 
that  righteousness,^  the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  faith  and  love,*  — 
the  strong  sandals,*  with  which  the  feet  of  Christ's  soldiers  are  made 
ready ,^  not  for  such  errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those  on  which  the 
Prstorian  soldiers  were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  universal  message  of 
the  Oospel  of  peace, — the  large  shield*  of  confident  trust,*  wherewith  the 
whole  man  is  protected,^  and  whereon  the  fiery  arrows  ^^  of  the  Wicked 


1  Bph.  Ti.  14-17. 

*  "The  whole  annor  of  God."  For  an- 
tiientio  information  regarding  tiie  actnal 
Boman  armor  of  tiie  time,  we  may  refer  to 
Piraneri'i  fine  illustrations  of  the  columns  of 
Tngan  and  Marcos  Anrelins.  There  are  also 
manj  useful  engrayings  in  Dr.  Smith's  DiO' 
iumary  of  AntiquititM. 

*  '<  Your  loins  girt  about  with  truth."  The 
belt  or  xona  passed  round  the  lower  part  af  the 
bodj,  below  the  "breastplate/'  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  haUeus,  which  went  over 
the  shoulder. 

^  "Wearing  the  breastplate  of  righteoua- 
ness."  The  "  breastplate  "  was  a  cuirass  or 
corselet,  reaching  nearij  to  the  loins. 

*  In  tiie  parallel  passage  (I  Thess.  t.  S),  tiie 
breastplate  is  described  as  "  the  breastplate  of 
frith  and  lore." 

*  The  Boman  eaUgn  were  not  greayea, 
fffaich  in  fiiet  would  not  harmoniae  with  the 


context,  but  strong  and  heavy  sandals.    See 
tiie  anecdote  of  the  deatii  of  the  centnxioa 
Julian  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    Joseph. 
War,  Ti.  1,  S. 
^  "  Shod  as  readj  messengers,"  &c. 

*  The  "  shield  "  here  is  the  large  oblong  or 
OTal  Boman  shield  —  l^e  tcutum,  not  the  eUptn$ 
—  specimens  of  which  maj  be  seen  in  PiranesL 
See  especiallj  the  pedestal  of  Trajan's  column. 

•  "  The  shield  of  fidtii." 

w  Observe  "  over  all,"  which  is  not  clearlj 
translated  in  the  Authorised  Version. 

u  Part  of  the  artillery  in  an  ancient  siege 
consisted  of  darts  and  heavier  missiles,  in  the 
heads  of  which  were  inflammable  materials. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  one  of  tiie 
sieges  of  Bhodes,  uses  the  very  expressioB 
here  employed  by  the  Apostie.  The  Latim 
names  for  theee  missiles  were  faJlariea  aad 
maOmlL    Liv.  sd.  8;  Oc  Cetf.  i.  IS. 
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One  fall  harmless  and  dead, — the  close-fitting  helmet,^  with  which  the 
hope  of  salvation*  inyests  the  head  of  the  believer,  —  and  finally  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  Gk>d,'  which,  when  wielded  hj  the  Great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  turned  the  Tempter  in  the  wilderness  to  fli^t, 
while  in  the  hands  of  His  chosen  Apostle  (with  whose  memory  the  sword 
seems  inseparably  associated)^  it  became  the  means  of  establishmg  Chris- 
tianity on  the  earth. 

All  this  imagery  becomes  doubly  forcible  if  we  remember  that  when 
St  Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  military  sights  and  sounds.  The  appearance  of  the 
Pretorian  guards  was  daily  familiar  to  him ; — as  his  ^^  chains  "  on  the 
other  hand  (so  he  tells  us  in  the  succeeding  Epistle)  became  ^^  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  Prcetarium.*^  (Phil.  i.  13.)  A  difierence 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  pas- 
sage. Some  have  identified  it,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  with  the 
^^  house  of  Csdsar  "  on  the  Palatine  :*  more  commonly  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  permanent  camp  of  the  Prstorian  guards,  which 
Tiberius  established  on  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls.*  As 
regards  the  former  opinion,  it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to  be  used, 
almost  as  we  use  the  word  ^^  palace,''  for  royal  residences  generally,  or 
for  any  residences  of  a  princely  splendor,^  and  that  thus  we  read,  in  othw 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Pretorium  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem* 
and  the  Pra»torium  of  Herod  at  Cesarea.*  Yet  we  never  find  the  word 
employed  for  the  Imperial  house  at  Rome :  and  we  believe  the  truer  view 
to  be  that  which  has  been  recently  advocated,^*  namely,  that  it  denotes 
here,  not  the  palace  itself,  but  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  Imperial 
guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  Emperor.  Such  a 
military  establishment  is  mentioned  in  the  fullest  account  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  first  residence  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine : "  and  it  is  in  har- 

^  One  of  these  compact  Roman  helmets,  Panl,  and  that  a  statae  of  the  Apostle,  baar> 

presenred  hi  England,  at  Goodrich  Court,  is  ing  the  sword,  is  on  the  summit, 
engrayed  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dkftbnory.  (See  under  *  With  Phil.  i.  13  we  should  eompwe  if. 

OaUa),  SS  in  the  Authorised  Version. 

*  With  "helmet  of  salTation''  (Eph.  tL  *  See  aboTe,in  the  descriptioo 
17)  we  should  compare  "as  a  helmet  the  hope  and  compare  the  miq>. 
of  salvation"  (1  Thess.  t.  S).  ^  We  find  the  word  used  in  I 

*  See  note  on  the  passage.  the  Imperial  castles  out  of  Home.    Ebewtee 

*  It  is  the  emblem  of  his  martyrdom:  and  it  is  applied  to  the  palaces  of  foreign  pfiaeei^ 
we  can  hardlj  help  associating  it  also  with  this  and  even  private  perKms. 

passage.    The  small  short  sword  of  the  Bo-  '  See  abore,  p.  €34. 

mans  was  worn  like  a  dagger  on  the  right  side.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  359,  n.  4. 

Spedme&s  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi.     Those  ^  In  Wieseler's  note,  p.  403. 

readers  who  have  been  in  Borne  will  remember  ^  "  The  Imperial  residenee  is  caOed  Pabt 

that  Pope  Sixtos  V.  dedicated  the  column  of  Htm  .  .  .  because    die  Emperor  dwelt    oa 

Aurelius  (ab  omni  impietate  puigatam)  to  St.  Mount  Palatine,  and  there  he  had  his  mifittfy 
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mony  with  ]the  general  ideas  on  which  the  monarchy  was  founded.  The 
Emperor  was  prcBtor^  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  it  was 
natural  that  his  immediate  guard  should  he  in  a  prcetorium  near  him. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this  military  establishment  on  the  Pala- 
tine would  cease  to  be  necessary  when  the  Prstorian  camp  was  estab* 
lished :  but  the  purpose  of  that  establishment  was  to  concentrate  near  the 
city  those  cc^orts  which  had  previously  been  dispersed  in  other  parts  of 
Itslj :  a  local  body-guard  near  the  palace  would  not  cease  to  be  neces- 
sary :  and  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  Agrippa,* 
spe«Jcs  of  a  ^^  camp  "  in  connection  with  the  ^^  royal  house.  S^^ich  we 
concoiTe  to  have  been  the  barrack  immediately  alluded  to  by  St.  ttkol : 
tiiooc^  the  connection  of  these  smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp 
was  such  that  he  would  naturally  become  known  io*^  all  the  rest"  *  of 
the  guards,  as  well  as  those  who  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with 
the  Imperial  household. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  word  ^^  pr»torium ''  applied  still  more 
eztensiTely  to  the  word  ^^palaUum.**  Originally  denoting  the  hill  on 
irhich  the  twin-brothers  were  left  by  the  retreating  river,  it  grew  to  be, 
and  it  still  remains,  the  symbd  of  Imperial  power.  Augustus  was  bom 
on  the  Palatine ;  ^  and  he  fixed  his  official  residence  there  when  the  Civil 
Wars  w:ie  terminated.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  ^^  after  the 
OafHtol  and  the  Forum,  no  locality  in  the  ancient  city  claims  so  much  of 
our  interest  as  the  Palatine  hill,  —  at  once  the  birthplace  of  the  infant 
city,  and  the  abode  of  her  rulers  during  the  days  of  her  greatest 
splendor, — where  the  red-thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Caligula  and  Nero.''* 
About  the  close  of  the  Republic,  this  hill  was  the  residence  of  many 
distinguished  citizens,  such  as  Crassus,  Cicero,  Catiline,  Clodius,  and 
Antony.  Augustus  himself  simply  bought  the  house  of  Hortensius,  and 
lived  there  in  modest  state.*  But  the  new  era  was  begun  for  the 
Palatine,  when  the  first  Emperor,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  raised 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  with  its  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,''  on 
the  side  near  the  Forum.    Tiberius  erected  a  new  palace,  or  an  addition 

force  {Pnetanum)  .  .  .  henoe  U  comet  that  *  Snet.  Aug.  5. 

whererer  the  Emperor  is  liring  it  is  ceiled  *  Bonboij  in  the  Clameai  Mvmum,  toL  t. 


P^d^Uma."    Dio  Cess.  liiL  16.  p.  829.    We  leem  from  Flottfch  end  Dionj. 

1  Seewhathes  been  said  (pp.  1S9,  ISO)  in      sins  that  this  "wooden    hnt  thatched  with 

ntbntyt  to  the  term  prcpmtor  in  the  proT^      reeds,  which  was  preserred  as  a  memorial  of 

the  simple  habitation  of  the  Shepherd^ing/' 


t  Joseph.  Am,  xriii.  6.  He  uses  arpar&nt^  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  tc  wards  the  Circus, 

for  itib  pralorhim,  and  fiaoiXeufif  for  the  pah-  p.  838. 
Hum.    Compare  what  is  said  of  Dmsns,  Snet.  *  Snet  Atig.  78. 

TiL  M  '  Ibid.  Y  Hbr.  Ep.  z.  iU.  17.    Snet.  A^^  88 
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J6  the  old  one,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  the 
Circus  Maximus.^  It  remained  for  subsequent  Emperors  to  coyer  the 
whole  area  of  the  hill  with  structures  connected  with  the  palace. 
Caligula  extended  the  Imperial  buildings  by  a  bridge  (as  fantastic  as  that 
at  Bai®),*  which  joined  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitol.  Nero  made  a 
similar  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  Esquiline :  and  this  is  tiie  point 
at  which  we  must  arrest  our  series  of  historical  notices  ;  for  the  burning 
of  Rome  and  the  erection  of  the  Gulden  House  interyened  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  fire,  more- 
OTer,  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  first  sufibrings  of  the  Church, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  identify  any  of  the  existing  ruins  on  the 
Palatine  with  buildings  that  were  standing  when  the  Apostle  was  among 
the  Prtttorian  guards.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  assign  the  ruins  to 
their  proper  epochs.  All  is  now  confusion  on  the  hill  of  Romulus  and 
Augustus.  Palace  after  palace  succeeded,  till  the  Empire  was  lost  in  the 
mist  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  we  explore  the  subterraneous  chambers, 
where  classical  paintings  are  still  visible  on  the  plaster,  or  look  out 
through  broken  arches  over  the  Campagna  and  its  aqueducts,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  blending  recollections,  not  merely  of  a  long  line  of  Roman 
Cfldsars,  but  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  Charlemagne  and  RienzL 
This  royal  part  of  the  Western  Babylon  has  almost  shared  the  fate  of  the 
city  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Palatine  contains  gardens  and  vineyards,* 
and  half-cultivated  spaces  of  ground,  where  the  acanthus-weed  grows  in 
wild  luxuriance:  but  its  population  has  shrunk  to  one  small  convent;^ 
and  the  unhealthy  air  seems  to  brood  like  a  curse  over  the  scene  of 
Nero's  tyranny  and  crime. 

St.  Paul  was  at  Rome  precisely  at  that  time  when  the  Palatine  was 
the  most  conspicuous  spot  on  the  earth,  not  merely  for  crime,  but  for 
splendor  and  power.  This  was  the  centre  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
Empire.*  Here  were  heard  the  causes  of  all  Roman  citizens  who  had 
appealed  to  Cesar.*  Hence  were  issued  the  orders  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  to  the  legions  on  the  frontier.  From  the  ^^  Golden  Mile- 
stone "  (MUliarium  Aureum)  ^  below  the  palace,  the  roads  radiated  in 
all  directions  to  the  remotest  verge  of  civilization.  The  official  messages 
of   the  Emperor  were  communicated  along  them  by  means  of  posts 

1  The  position  of  the  "  Dornns  Tiberiaiu  "  *  The  Frandflcan  conrent  of  St.  DoiuiTe&- 

m  determined  by  the  notioet  of  it  in  the  account  tnra,  facing  the  Fonun.       *  Tac  HitL  BL  70. 

•f  the  murder  of  Oalba.  *  See  the  account  of  St.  Paul'a  trial  fai  thi 

*  See  abov«  p.  734.  next  chapter. 

*  The  FameseGardent  and  the  Villa  Bfilli  f  Th%  MiUku^ttm  Aurmtm  {•ttennxdM  oSkA 
jformerlj  Villa  Spada)  are  well  known  to  the  UmhiUcuM  Roma)  is  heliered  to  hare  hen 


raTellers.    Some  of  the  finest  aiches  are  fan      discorered  at  the  hase  of  the  Capitol,  near  tbi 
Am  Vlgaa  del  Collegio  Inglese.  Temples  of  Saturn  and  Concord. 
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established  by  the  goyemment : '  but  these  roads  aflTorded  also  the  means 
of  transmitting  the  letters  of  priyate  citizens,  whether  sent  by  means  of 
iabtUarii^  or  by  the  yolontary  aid  of  accidental  trayellers.  To  such 
commimications  between  the  metropolis  and  the  proyinces  others  were 
now  added  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  —  not  different 
indeed  in  outward  appearance' from  common  letters, — but  containing 
commands  more  powerful  in  their  effects  than  the  despatches  of  Nero, — 
touching  more  closely  the  priyate  relations  of  life  than  all  the  correspond- 
ence of  Seneca^  or  Pliny,  —  and  proclaiming,  in  the  yery  form  of  their 
salutations,  the  perpetual  union  of  the  Jew,  tiie  Oreek,  and  the  Roman.* 
It  seems  probable  that  the  three  letters  which  we  haye  last  read  were 
despatched  from  Rome  when  St.  Paul  had  been  resident  there  about  a 
year,*  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62  a.d*  After  the  dejiarture  of 
Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  the  Apostle's  prison  was  cheered  by  the  arriyal 
of  Epaphroditus,  who  bore  a  contribution  from  the  Christians  of  PhilippL 
We  haye  before  seen  instances^  of  the  noble  liberalily  of  that  Church, 
and  now  once  more  we  find  them  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  their 
beloyed  teacher.  Epaphroditus,  apparently  a  leading  presbyter  among 
the  Philippians,  had  brought  on  himself,  by  the  fatigues  or  perils  of  his 
journey,  a  dangerous  illness.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him  with  touching 
affection.    He  calls  him  his  ^^  brother,  and  companion  in  labor,  and  fel- 

A  So  fiff  ai  related   to  goTemment  de-  without  tome  allmion  to  the  ao-called  oorro- 

•paichet,  AngnstoB  establbhed  posts  similar  to  spondenoe  between  him  and  St.  Paul :  bnt  a 

those  of  King  Ahasneros.     Compare  Suet  mere  allusion  is  not  enough  for  so  rapid  and 

Aug.  49  with  Esther  TiiL  13, 14.  meaningless  a  forgery.    These  Epistles  (with 

s  See  Becker's  (7ti2{M«»  p.  250  (Eng.  Trans.).  that  which  is  called  the  Ep.  to  dw  Trfiodiceans^ 

'  In  p.  857,  a  general  reference  was  made  described  p.  763,  note  5)  will  be  found  in  Jones 

to  the  interest  connected  eren  with  the  writing  en  the  Canon  (vol.  ii.). 
materials  employed  bj  St  Paul.    There  is  lit-  *  We  allude  to  the  combination  of  the  Ori- 

tie  doubt  that  these  were  reed-pens,  Egyptian  ental  "peace"  with  the  Greek  ** grace'*  or 

paper,  and  black  ink.    All  these  are  mentioned  «joy  "  in  the  opening  salutations  of  all  St. 

by  St.  John  {paper  and  ink,  S  Joh.  12;  ink  and  Paul's  Epistles.    We  may  compare  Horace's 

pen,  8  Job.  13);  and  St.  Paul  himself,  ht  a  "Celso  gaudere,"  &c,  Ep.  i.  TiiL,  with  the 

passage  where  there  is  a  blended  allusion  to  opening  of  the  letter  of  Lysias  to  Felix.  Acts 

inscriptions  on  stone  and  to  letter-writing  (2  sJdiL  26. 

Cor.  iii.  3),  speaks  of  «nl;.    Representations  of  *  The  state  of  thmgs  described  in  the  4th 

ancient  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii,  with  reed-  chapter  of    Colossians,  the    couTersion   of 

pens,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Onesimus  and   his   usefulness   to   St  Paul 

under  ^(maieiiiiMi.    Allusion  has  been  made  (Philem.  11-13),  imply  the  continuance  of  St 

in  a  prerious  page  to  the  paper-trade  of  Egypt  Paul's  ministry  at  Rome  during  a  period 

Parchment  (2  Tim.  It.  13)  was  of  course  used  which  can  hardly  hare  been  less  than  a  year, 

for  the  seoondaiy  MSS.  in  which  the  Epistles  Nor  would  St  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  his 

were  preserred      Letters  were  written  in  the  imprisonment,  hare  written  as  he  does  (PhilenL 

large  or  uncial  character,  though  of  course  the  22)  of  his  captlyity  as  Terging  towards  its  tei^ 

handwriting  of  different  persons  would  Tary.  mination. 
See  Gal.  tI.  11.  ^  See  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  col* 

*  We  must  not  pass  by  dw  name  of  Seneca  lection,  p.  480. 
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Iow-6oldier "  (ii.  25) ;  dedaree  that  ^^  his  btbor  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
had  brought  him  near  to  death  "  (ii.  80) ,  and  that  he  had  ^^  hazarded  his 
life"  in  order  to  supply  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
Philippians  and  himself.  And,  when  speaking  of  his  reoovery,  he  says, 
^^  Ood  had  compassion  on  him,  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  that 
I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow."  (ii.  27.)  We  must  suppose, 
from  these  expressions,  that  Epaphroditus  had  exposed  himself  to  soma 
unusual  risk  in  his  journey.  Perhaps  his  health  was  already  feeble  when 
he  set  out,  so  that  he  showed  self-devotion  in  encountering  fiitigues  whidi 
were  certain  to  injure  him. 

Meanwhile  St.  Paul  continued  to  preach,  and  his  conyerts  to  multiply. 
We  shall  find  that  when  he  wrote  to  the  Hiilippians,  either  towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  great  effects  had 
already  been  produced ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  only 
enlarged,  but  encouraged  to  act  with  greater  boldness  upon  the  surround- 
ing masses  of  Heathenism,'  by  the  successful  energy  of  the  apostolio 
prisoner.  Yet  the  political  occurrences  of  the  year  might  well  haTS 
alarmed  him  for  his  safety,  and  counselled  a  more  timid  course.  We 
haye  seen  that  prisoners  in  St.  Paul's  position  were  under  tiie  charge  of 
tlie  Prsdtorian  Prefect ;  and  in  this  year  occurred  the  death  of  the  Tirta 
ous  Burrus,'  under  whose  authority  his  imprisonment  had  been  so 
unusually  mild.  Upon  this  event  the  prefecture  was  put  into  com- 
mission, and  bestowed  on  Fenius  Bufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus.  The 
former  was  respectable,'  but  wanting  in  force  of  character,  and  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  his  colleague,  who  was  already  notorious  for  that 
energetic  wickedness  which  has  since  made  his  name  proverbial.  St 
Paul's  Christian  friends  in  Borne  must  have  trembled  to  think  of  him  as 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  this  most  detestable  of  Nero's  satellites.  It  does 
iiot  seem,  however,  that  his  situation  was  altered  for  the  worse ;  possibly 
he  was  never  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  Tigellinus,  who  was  too 
intent  on  court  intrigues,  at  this  period,  to  attend  to  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  the  concerns  of  a  Jewish  prisoner. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  about  the  same  time,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  still  graver  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Paul.  This  was  the  mar> 
riage  of  Nero  to  his  adulterous  mistress  Poppoa,  who  had  become  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism.    This  infamous  woman,  not  content  with  inducing 


1  PhO.  i.  IS-U.  riod  Nero's  poblSe  adminlMimtion  beeMM  gnA- 

^  Tac  Am.  xiT.  51.    The  death  of  Brnnia  nally  worse  and  worse,  till  at  length  his  ialh- 

was   an   important  epoch   in  Keio's  reign,  mj  rivalled  that  of  his  private  lilb. 
Tadtns  tells  ns  in  the  following  chapter  that  *  Fenius  Rafhs  was  afterwaids  execnied  kt 

it  broke  the  power  of  Seneca  and  estalASshed  his  share  in  Piso's  conspiracy  (Tac  Amm.  zr.  6i, 

the  influence  of  Tigellinns;  and  Arom  this  pe-  6S), in  which  ha  showed  huMBtafale  iabecili^. 
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her  paramour  to  divorce  his  young  wife  Octavia,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  the  death  of  her  rival ;  and  had  gloated  over  the  head  of  the 
murdered  victim,^  which  was  forwarded  from  Pandataria  to  Bome  for  her 
inspection.  Her  power  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  but  rose 
still  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  when  temples  were  erected  to  her  and  her  in&nt,'  and  divine 
honors  paid  them.  We  know  from  Josephus'  that  she  exerted  her  influ- 
ence over  Nero  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  and  that  she  patronized  their  emis- 
saries at  Bome ;  and  assuredly  no  scruples  of  humanity  would  prevent 
her  fit>m  seconding  their  demand  for  the  punishment  of  their  most 
detested  antagonist. 

These  changed  circumstances  fully  account  for  the  anticipations  of 
an  unfavorable  issue  to  his  trial,  which  we  shall  find  St  Paul  now  ex- 
pressing ;  ^  and  which  contrast  remarkably  with  the  confident  expectation 
of  release  entertained  by  him  when  he  wrote  the  letter^  to  Philemon. 
When  we  come  to  discuss  the  trial  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  providence  of  God  did  in  fact  avert  this  danger ;  but  at 
present  all  things  seemed  to  wear  a  most  threatening  aspect.  Perhaps 
the  death  of  Pallas*  (which  also  happened  this  year)  may  be  considered, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  removing  an  unfavorable  influence ;  for,  as  the 
brother  of  Felix,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  soften  the  Jewish  accusers 
of  that  profligate  governor,  by  co-operating  with  their  designs  against 
St.  Paul.  But  his  power  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  some  time  before  his  death. 

Meanwhile  Epaphroditus  was  fully  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
able  once  more  to  travel ;  and  he  willingly  prepared  to  comply  with  St. 
Paul's  request  that  he  would  return  to  Pbilippi.  We  are  told  that  he 
was  ^^  filled  with  longing  "  to  see  his  friends  again,  and  the  more  so  when 
he  heard  that  great  anxiety  had  been  caused  among  them  by  the  news  of 
his  sickness.^  Probably  he  occupied  an  influential  post  in  the  Philippian 
Church,  and  St.  Paul  was  unwilling  to  detain  him  any  longer  from  his 
duties  there.  He  took  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  send  a  letter  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  his  Philippian  converts. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  this  Epistle  contains  less  of  censure 
and  more  of  praise  than  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  extant  letters.    It  gives 

1  Tac  Ajm,  sir.  64.  Temple.   Tbej  tent  ambasMdon  to  Rome,  who 

*  Tac  Atm.  xr.  83.  The  lemples  to  Pop-  toooeeded  bjr  Poppfta'a  interoessioii  in  fxrjixkg 
|MM  are  mentUmed  in  a  fragment  of  Dio.  their  point  ^  PhO.  ii.  17,  and  iSi  11. 

*  Josephas,  Antiq,    zx.  8,  11,  speaks  of  *  Philem.  83,  83. 

Nero  as  "  granting   favors   to  the  Jews,  to  *  Pallas  was  pat  to  death  bj  poison  sooo 

please  Poppssa,  who  was  a  religions  woman. "  after  the  marriage  of  Poppaa,  and  in  the  mn/b 

This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  wall  which  the  year.    Tac  Atm.  sir.  6ft. 
Jews  hoilt  to  intercept  Agrippa's  Tiew  of  the  ^  FhiL  ii.  86.  (^  \ 
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OS  a  very  high  idea  of  the  Christian  state  of  the  Philippiaus,  as  shown  by 
the  firmness  of  their  faith  under  persecution,^  their  constant  obedience 
and  attachment  to  St.  Paul,'  and  the  liberality  which  distinguished  them 
above  all  other  Churches.'  They  were  also  free  from  doctrinal  errors, 
and  no  schism  had  as  yet  been  created  among  them  by  the  Judaizing  party. 
They  are  warned,  however,  against  these  active  propagandists,  who  wore 
probably  busy  in  their  neighborhood,  or  (at  least)  might  at  any  time 
appear  among  them.  The  only  blemish  recorded  as  existing  in  the 
Church  of  Philippi  is,  that  certain  of  its  members  were  deficient  in  lowU- 
ness  of  mind,  and  were  thus  led  into  disputes  and  altercations  with  their 
brethren.  Two  women  of  consideration  amongst  the  converts,  Euodia 
and  Syntyche  by  name,  had  been  especially  guilty  of  this  fault ;  and 
their  variance  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  they  had  both 
labored  earnestly  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
Church,  with  great  solemnity  and  earnestness,^  to  let  these  disgraceful 
bickerings  cease,  and  to  be  all  ^^  of  one  soul  and  one  mind."  He  also 
gives  them  very  full  particulars  about  his  own  condition,  and  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  Rome.  He  writes  in  a  tone  of  most  affectionate  remem- 
brance, and,  while  anticipating  the  speedily-approaching  crisis  of  his  fate, 
he  expresses  his  faith,  hope,  and  joy  with  peculiar  fervency. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.» 
L 1       PAUL  and*  Timotheus,  bondsmen  of  Jesus  Christ,  To  all    flaiataiioa. 

THE  saints'  in  ChMST  JeSUS  WHO  ABE  AT  PfflUPPI,  WITH  THE  BISHOPS^ 
AND  DEACONS.' 

1  PhiL  i.  8S,  M.  (3.)  It  was  written  lowards  tMe  eonebmtm  of 

*  Phil.  ii.  IS.                        *  FhiL  ir.  IS.  this  first  imprisonment,  hecanse  (▲)  he  expects 

*  Phil.  ii.  1,  S,  and  ir.  S.  the  immediate  decision    of  his    cause;    (b) 
'  The  following  are  the  grounds  of  the  Enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the  Philippians 

date  assigned  to  this  Epistle :  —  to  hear  of  his  imprisonment,  send  Epaphrodh 

(1.)  It  was  written  during  an  imprisonment  tus  to  him,  hear  of  Epaphroditos's  arriral  and 

at  Rome,  because  (▲)  the  Prmiorium  (L  13)  sickness,  and  send  back  word  to  Rome  of  theii 

was  M  Rome ;    (b)  So  was  the  Emperor's  distress  (il.  26). 

household  (ir.  28) ;  (c)  He  expects  the  imme-  (4.)  It  was  written   afier  Colossians  and 

diate  decision  of  his  cause  (L  19,  ii.  24),  which  Philemon ;  both  for  the  preceding  reason,  and 

could  only  have  been  given  at  Home.  because  Luke  was  no  longer  a:  Rome,  as  he 

(2.)  Itwas  written  during  the  ./Srs^  imprison-  was  when  those  were  written;  otherwise  he 

ment  at  Rome,  because  (▲)  the  mention  of  the  would  hare  miluted  a  Churcii  in  which  he  bad 

Pr»torium  agrees  with  the  fact,  that,  during  labored,  and  would  have  "  cared  in  earMSt  for 

his  first  imprisonment,  he  was  in  the  cnstodj  their  concerns  "  (see  iL  20). 

of  the  Pr»torian  Prefect ;  (b)  His  situation  *  For  SainU,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  L  S. 

described  (L  12-14)  agrees  wiUi  his  situation  '  Bitkojm.     This  term  was  at  this  cariy 

hn  the  first  two  yean  of  his  imprisonment  period  applied  to  all  the  presbyters :  seep.S78. 

(ActsxxTiiL30,31).  *  DlaaosNS  .*  see  p.  379.    It  is  singular  thai 
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i. 

Grace  be  lo  you,  and  peace,  from  Gk)d  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord     2 
Jegos  Christ. 

.jj^^^jj^^^^         I  ^  thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you  (contin-     8 
^^SSfibr      ually  in  all  my  prayers  making  my  supplication  for  you  alP    4 
with  joy),  for  your  fellowship  in  forwarding  •  the  Glad-tidings,     6 
from  the  first  day  until  now.    And  I  am  confident  accordingly,^  that  He     S 
who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect  it,  even  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ.     And  it  is  just  that  I  should  be  thus  mindful  *  of  you  all,     7 
because  you  have  me  in  your  hearts,  and,  both  in  my  imprisonment  and 
in  my  defence  and  confirmation  *  of  the  Glad-tidings,  you  all  share  in  the 
grace  ^  bestowed  upon  me.     God  is  my  witness  how  I  long  after  you  all,     8 
in  the  tender  affection  of  Christ  Jesus. 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more,  in  true     9 
knowledge,  and  in  all  understanding,  teaching  you  to  distinguish  good  * 
from  evil ;  that  you  may  be  pure,  and  may  walk  without^  stumbling  until  10 
the  day  of  Christ ;  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  rigtiteousness  which  are  11 
by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God, 

inteuigenoe         I  would  havc  you  kuow,  brethren,  that  the  things  which  12 
have  befallen  me  have  tended  rather  to  the  furtherance  than 


hinderance  of  the  Glad-tidings.     So  that  my  chains  have  become  well  18 
known  in  the  name  of  Christ,  throughout  the  whole  Prsdtorium,^^  and  to 
all  the  rest.^^   And  thus  most  ^  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  rendered  con-  14 

the  pnibjtBtB  and  deacons  should  be  men-  and  also  on  the  Philippians,  was  the  power  of 

tioned  separately  in  the  address  of  this  Epis-  confirming  the  Gospel  bj  their  snfibrings :  tha 

tie  only.     It  has  been  suggested  that  thej  corresponding  yerb  is  used  in  t.  29. 

had  coUected  and  forwarded  the  contribution  *  Compare  Rom.  ii.  18. 

sent  by  Epaphroditus.  *  "  Without  offence  "  seems  used  here  in* 

1  Obscore  "  Paul    and  Timotheus  "    fol-  transitiTely ;  at  1  Cor.  x.  32,  the  same  word  is 

lowed  immediately  by  "  1,**  in  confirmation  of  actire. 
the  remarks  in  the  note  on  1  Thess.  L  2.  ^^  PrcBtonum,    For  the  explanation  of  this, 

*  The  constant  repetition  of  "all"  in  con-  see  abore,  p.  7S0.    We  ha^e  seen  that  8t 

nection  with  "you  "in  this  Epistle  is  remarka-  Paul  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 

ble.    It  seems  as  if  St  Paul  implied  that  he  Prorfeebu  Pratorio,  and  guarded  by  difSneat 

(at  least)  would  not  recognize  any  divisions  Pr«torian  soldiers,  who  reliered  one  another. 

:  them.    See  abore.  Hence  his  condition  would  be  soon  known 


*  Not  '*  in  the  Gospel "  (A.  V.).  throughout  the  Pr»torian  quarters. 

*  According^:  compare  2  Cor.  iL  S,  and  n  fj^i^  expression  is  rery  obscure;  it  may 
OaL  ii.  10.  mean  either  to  the  Pratorian  toldier$  who  gwwd 

*  Mindful,  ire.    This  refers  to  the  preoed-  me,  and  to  aU  the  reat  of  thorn  who  vieit  me;  ot 
log  mention  of  his  prayers  for  them.  to  oB  the  rest  of  ike  Pratorian  Chtardi,    Tht 

*  St.  Paul  d^hided  his  doctrine   by  his  latter  riew  gires  the  best  i 


wmrds,  and  eor^firmed  it  by  hU  Ufe.  w  "  Moet,'*  not "  maw  "  (A.  y.).(^  i^r^n]p> 

T  The  ^ra«  or  <K^  bestowed  on  St  Paul.  ^'^'^'^^^^^  ^OOglC 
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fident  by  1117  chainsy  are  very  much  emboldened  to  speak  the  Word  fear* 

15  lessly.    Some,  indeed,  proclaim  Christ  ^  even  out  of  envy  and  contention ; ' 

16  but  some,  also,  out'  of  good  will.    These  do  it  from  love,^  knowing  tiiat  I 

17  am  appointed  to  defend  the  Glad-tidings ;  but  those  announce  Christ  bom 
a  spirit  of  intrigue,*  not  sincerely,  thinking  to  stir*  up  persecution  against 

18  me  in  my  imprisonment.  What  then  ?  nevertheless,  every  way,  whether 
in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  announced ;  and  herein  I  rqoice  now, 

19  yea,  and  I  shall  rejoice  hereafter.  For  I  know  that  ''l^tSt  i^blgS^ 
nfyxH  MLtndia  ntfl  Salhatipim/'  *  through  your  prayers,  and  tbroogh 

20  the  supply  of  all  my  needs*  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ;  acoording  to 
my  earnest  expectation  and  hope,  that  I  shall  in  no  wise  be  put  to 
shame,^*  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  at  all  other  times,  so  now  aim, 
Christ  will  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  my  life  or  bj  my  death. 

Si,SSFor  to  me  life  is  Christ,  and  death  is  gain.    But  whether  this  life  "  in  the 

flesh  shall  be  the  fruit  of  my  labor,  and  what  I  should  choose,  I  know 

28  not.    But  ^  between  the  two  I  am  in  perplexity ;  having  the  desire  to 

24  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better;  yet  to  remain  in  the  fledi 

25  is  more  needful,  for  your  sake.    And  in  this  confidence  I  know  that  I 


1  "Chriflt"  hu  the  artide,  which  perhaps 
maj  faidicate  that  tbej  were  Jews,  who  pro- 
claimed Jems  as  the  Messiah.  The  yetb  ia 
T.  IS  denotes  toprodam  {as  a  herald) ;  that  in 
T.  17,  to  declare  tidings  of  {as  a  messenger). 

*  These  were  probahlj  Jadaisers. 

*  We  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Professor 
Jowett's  propcMal  to  translate  the  preposition 
here  "  amid."    See  his  note  on  GaL  ir.  18. 

*  The  order  of  rerses  16  and  17  (as  given 
tak  the  best  M88.)  U  transposed  in  the  Be- 
oetrea  lezt. 

*  See  note  on  Bom.  ii.  S. 

*  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  best  M8S. 
The  Jadaisers  probably,  by  professing  to 
leach  the  tme  Tersioo  of  Christianity,  and 
aoensing  Panl  of  teaching  a  false  and  anti- 
aational  doctrine,  excited  odium  against  him 
among  the  Christians  of  Jewish  birth  at 
Borne. 

7  These  things,  Tia.  the  snffmngs  resulting 
from  the  conduct  of  these  Judaiaers. 

*  The  words  are  quoted  Terbatim  from 
Job  xiii.  16  (LZX.).  Yet  perhaps  St.  Paul 
did  not  so  much  deliberately  quote  them,  as 
use  4n  expression  which  floated  in  his  memory. 


*  The  words  literally  applied  would  mess 
the  supplifing  o/aU  needs  [of  the  ckorus]  bg  tk 
Choregus.  So  the  words  here  mean  tks  sufphf- 
ing  of  all  needs  [of  the  CknMtim\  bythe^iriL 
Compare  Eph.  ir.  16,  and  Col.  iL  19. 

^^  St.  Paul  was  confident  that  his  frith  sad 
hope  would  not  fril  him  in  the  day  of  tiisL 
Compare  Bom.  r.  5,  "our  hope  canaot  Aum 
us."  He  was  looking  forward  to  hii  fiasi 
hearing,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  page  78S. 

u  We  punctuate  this  irery  diflleult  wens  ss 
that  the  meaning  is  literally,  bmt  wkslhm'  this 
Ufk  Ml  As  flesh  (compare  this  mortal,  1  On.  xr. 
54,  and  my  present  Ufi  in  the  flak,  GaL  ii  SO) 
he  mg  labor^s  flrmt,  and  what  I  shall  dsoee,  I 
know  not.  The  A.  V.  Msumes  an  ellipsis,  and 
glTes  no  intelligible  meaning  to  fnaii  efwg 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Wette's  trsa» 
ladon,  if  life  in  the  flesh,  ^  if  this  be  mg  Ubsi^s 
flrmt,  what  I  shall  ckooee  I  lams  mot,  camm 
a  redundancy,  and  Is  otherwise  otjectMsbla 
Besa's  translation,  ''an  Tero  nrere  In  cans 
mihi  oper«  pretium  sit,  etquid  eligsm  igBOfO," 
comes  nearest  to  that  whidi  we  adopt. 

^  The  MSa  raad  "but"  «id  BOt  «frr.* 
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shaQ  remain,'  aad  shall  oontinne  with  you  all,  to  jour  furtherance  and 
joy  in  fiuih ;  that  you  may  have  more  abundant  cause  for  your  boasting'  26 
in  Christ  Jesus  on  my  account,  by  my  presence  again  among  you. 

Only  live'  worthy  of  the    Glad-tidings    of   Christ,  that  27 


tosteftdfkst 

2^^jUM4N^    whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  be  absent,  I  may  hear  con- 
lawiiuMt.       oeming  you,  that  you  stand  firmly  in  one  spirit,  contending  28 
together  with  one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  Glad-tidings,  and  nowise 
terrified  by  its  enemies ;  *  for  their  enmity  is  to  them  an  evidence  of  per- 
dition, b«t  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  firom  Gk)d.    For  to  you  it  has  29 
been  given,  on  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to 
BuSer  for  His  sake ;  having  the  same  conflict  which  once  you  saw*  in  m6|  80 
and  which  now  you  hear  that  I  endure. 

If,  then,  you  can  be  entreated*  in  Christ,  if  you  can  be  persuaded,  by  1 
love,  if  you  have  any  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  if  you  have  any  tenderness 
or  compassion,  I  pray  you  make  my  joy  full,^  be  of  one  accord,  filled  with  2 
the  same  love,  of  one  soul,  of  one  mind.  Do  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  in*  8 
trigue*  or  vanity,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  account  others  above 
himself.  Seek  not  your  private  ends  alone,  but  let  every  man  seek  like-  4 
wise  his  neighbor's  good. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who,  being  5, 8 
in  the  form  of  (}od,  thought!  it  not  robbery*  to  be  equal  with  €k)d,  but  1 
stripped  ^*Himself  [of  His  glory]  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 

'  54o0 nmiam,  L  e.  aliro.  ikm;   from  which,  therefoie,  we  have  aol 

*  "  Whose  boesting  U  in  Chrift"    Com-      tiiooght  it  right  to  deviate.    The  mtionty  of 


pare  iiL  3.  modem  interpreters,  howerer,  take  it  as  i 

*  See  note  on  iii.  SO.  bkg  to  reckon  a  thing  as  a  booty,  to  look  en  a  iking 

*  Compare  "manj  adTersariet,"— I  Cor.  as  a  rMer  woM  look  en  opoil.  It  it  a  con* 
xtL  9.  siderable  (thoagh  not  a  fatal)  objection  to  this 

*  Thej  had  seen  him  sent  to  prison.  Acts  yiew,  that  it  makes  a  word  denoting  the  act  of 
xri.  S3.  aeizing  identical  with  one  denoting  the  thing 

*  The  first  word  means  to  entreat,  see  Matt  tetsorf.  The  Authorised  Version  is  free  from 
xriii.  32 ;  the  second,  to  urge  bgpemumon  or  this  objection;  bat  it  is  liable  to  the  charge  of 
mUreatg,  see  1  Thess.  ii.  11.  renderhig  the  connection  with  the  following 

'  The  extreme  earnestness  of  this  exhorta-  Terse  less  natural  than  the  other  interpretatiott. 

tion  to  nnity  shows  that  the  Fhilippians  were  If  the  latter  be  correct,  the  translation  would 

guiltj  of  dissension  ;   perhaps   Euodia    and  be.  He  thought  not  eqwditgwith  God  a  thing  to 

Sjntjche,  whose  opposition  to  each  other  is  be  eeixed  upon ;  L  e.  though,  euentiaUg,  ecen  whSe 

mentioned  ir.  S,  had  partisans  who  shared  on  earth,  He  woe  in  the  firm  of  Ood,  get  He  did 

their  quarrel.  mot  think  fit  to  daim  equalitg  wiih  Ood  tntU  He 

*  See  aboTe,  i.  17.  had  aooompUehed  Hie  wiaeion, 

*  This  Terj  difllcult  expression  admits  of  ^  JAtnMj,  emptied  Himedf, 
the  translation  adopted  in  the  Authoriied  Yer- 
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8  slave,^  being  changed'  into  the  likeness  of  man.     And  having  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  men,  He  abased  Himself  and  showed  obedience,'  eyeii 

9  unto  death,  yea,  death  upon  the  cross.     Wherefore  Gk>d  also  exalted  Him 
aboTe  measure,  and  gave  Him  the ^  name  which  is  above  every  name; 

10  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ''  jefajerj  hmt  8^0uHr  bofcu/'*  of  all  who  dwell 

11  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  (}od  the  Father. 

12  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  you  have  always  obeyed  me,  not  as  in  m; 
presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence,  work  out  your  own 

18  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  *  for  it  is  God  who  works  in  you  both 

14  will  and  deed.    Do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  good  will,^  without  murmur- 

15  ings  and  disputings,  that  you  may  be  blameless  and  guileless,  the  sons  of 
God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  '*  U  txaohtH  UV^  TftxbtXBt  geiura- 
ixon,*'  *  among  whom  ye  shine  like  stars '  in  the  world ;  holding  fast  the 

16  Word  of  Life ;  that  you  may  give  me  ground  of  boasting,  even  to  the  day 
of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  nor  labored  in  vain. 


A  Tb6  UkauM  of  man  was  the  fiirm  pf  a 
alave  to  Him,  oontrasted  with  the^brm  of  Ood 
which  QflSMitiallj  belonged  to  Him. 

^  Literallj,  having  become  in  the  Woenen, 
which  in  English  is  expressed  by  being  changed 
into  the  likeneee, 

*  He  "showed  obedience"  to  the  laws  of 
human  society,  to  His  parents,  and  to  the  dril 
magistrate;  and  carried  that  self-hnmiliating 
obedience  eren  to  the  point  of  submitting  to 
death,  when  He  might  have  summoned 
'*  twelve  legions  of  angels  "  to  His  rescue. 

«  The  best  MSS.  hare  ''the  name." 
ft  Isaiah  xlr.  23  (LXX.),  quoted  Bom.  xir. 
II.  It  is  strange  that  this  verse  should  often 
have  been  quoted  as  commanding  the  practice 
of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  a 
practice  most  proper  in  itself,  but  not  here 
referred  to :  what  it  really  prescribes  is  kneeling 
in  adoration  of  Him. 

*  We  hare  already  remarked  that  with 
anxiety  and  edf-dietnut  is  a  nearer  representa- 
tion of  this  Pauline  phrase  than  the  literal 
English,  as  appears  by  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  8  Cor.  rii.  15 ;  Eph.  ri.  S. 
The  "fear"  is  a  fear  of  failure,  the  "trem- 
bling "  an  eager  anxiety, 

7  This  phrase  has  perplexed  the  interpreters. 


because  they  have  all  joined  it  with  tlie  praeed- 
ing  words.  We  put  a  stop  after  the  ] 
Terb,  and  take  the  noun  in  the  same  i 
at  i^  15  above,  and  Luke  ii.  14.  It  ia  ( 
that  so  clear  and  simple  a  constnictioii«  m- 
Tolving  no  alteration  in  the  text,  should  not 
have  been  before  suggested. 

Since  the  above  was  first  published.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  position  of  the  Greek 
article  negatives  the  above  rendering ;  beoanse 
the  insertion  of  the  article  (where  it  is  gener- 
ally omitted)  between  a  preposition  and  an 
abstract  noun,  gives  to  the  latter  a  reflectife 
sense ;  so  that  Uie  phrase  would  mean  **gemr 
good  will,"  not  good  will  in  the  ebetncc. 
This  grammatical  statement  is  not  nafvoraally 
true;  but  even  if  the  objection  were  valid,  it 
would  not  negative  the  constmctioa  propoeed, 
nor  materially  alter  the  meaning.  The  Cnois- 
lation  would  then  stand  :-^"Do  aU  tkimga  At 
the  eake  of  maintaining  your  mntmd  good  wdL" 

[It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  Tiew  it 
tenable:  and  ihe  ordinary  rendering  gives  a 
very  forcible  sense.  —  h.] 

*  Dent,  xxxii.  5  (LXX.).    The  pieeedleg 
"without  rebuke"  calls  up  a 
word  in  the  Greek  context  of  the  LXX. 

*  Compare  Gen.  L  14  (LXX.). 
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n 

Si-PftnPaex.       But^  thoQgh  wj  blood'  be  poured  forth  upon  the  ministrar  17 

pMtatioxw  and 

fatentioni.      tion  of  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith,  I  rcjjoice  for  myself,  alid  re- 
joice with  jou  all ;  and  do  ye  likewise  rejoice,  both  for  yourselves  and  18 
with  me.    But  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus  to  you '  19 
shortly,  that  I  also  may  be  cheered,  by  learning  your  state  ;  for  I  have  no  20 
other  like-minded  with  me,  who  would  care  in  earnest  for  your  concerns  ; 
for  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.    But  you  know  *  the  si,st 
trials  which  have  proved  his  worth,  and  that,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  he 
has  shared  my  servitude,  to  proclaim  the  Glad-tidings.      Him,  then,  I  23 
hope  to  send  without  delay,  as  soon  as  I  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ;  but  24 
I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly. 
Retnra  of  Epaphroditus,  who  is  my  brother  and  companion  in  labor  and  26, 

*p*p      toi-  fellow-soldier,  and  your  messenger  to  minister  •  to  my  wants,  I 
have  thought  it  needful  to  send  to  you.    For  he  was  filled  with  long-  *M 
ing  for  you  all,  and  with  sadness,  because  you  had  heard  that  he  was 
sick.    And,  indeed,  he  had  a  sickness  which  brought  him  almost  to  death,  27 
but  God  had  compassion  on  him ;  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me,  that 
I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.    Therefore  I  have  been  •  the  more  28 
anxious  to  send  him,  that  you  may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  and 
that  I  may  have  one  sorrow  the  less.     Receive  him,  therefore,  in  the  29 
Lord,  with  all  gladness,  and  hold  such  men  in  honor ;  because  his  labor  80 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  brought  him  near  to  death ;  for  he  hazarded^  his 
life  that  he  might  supply  all  which  you  could  not  do,*  in  ministering  to  me.  ^ 
Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  1 

wandnff  To  repeat  the  same*  warnings  is  not  wearisome  to  me,  and 

i«w».«nd       it  is  safe  for  you.    Beware  of  the  Dogs,'*  beware  of  the  Evil    S 

1  This  but  Memfl  to  oonneet  what  follows  ^  This  \b  tho  meaniiig  of  the  reading  of  the 

with  L  25,  26.  best  1C88. 

*  Literallj,  /  be  powred  firth.  The  meta-  *  The  same  expression  is  nsed  of  the  mea- 
phor  is  probably  ftom  the  Jewish  drink-oflfer-  sengers  of  the  Corinthian  Chorch.  1  Cor. 
logs  (Numb,  xzriii.  7)  rather  than  finom  the  zri  17.  The  ^nglish  reader  most  not  nnder- 
Heathen  libations.  The  Heathen  oonTerts  stand  the  A.  V. ''  lack  of  nrvice  "  to  conTej  a 
are  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice  offsred  np  by  St  reproach.  From  this  Terw  we  learn  that  the 
Paul  as  the  ministering  priest,  in  Rom.  zv.  16.  illness  of  Epaphroditus  was  caused  bj  soma 

*  The  Greek  constmotion  is  the  same  as  in  casualty  of  his  Journey,  or  perhaps  by  oter- 
1  O^r.  ir.  17.  fiitigue. 

*  Timotheus  had  labored  among  them  at  *  Literally,  to  write  the  mme  thmgt  to  yarn. 
the  first    See  Acts  xri.  St  Paul  must  here  refer  either  to  some  pteifi- 

*  Mimtter,  We  have  the  corresponding  ous  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (now  lost),  or 
abstract  noun  in  t.  SO.  to  his  former  oouTersations  wish  them. 

*  The  aorist  used  from  the  position  of  the  ^^  The  Judaiaen  are  here  described  by  tiuaa  ^ 
reader,  according  to  classical  usage.  epithets :  « the  dogs,"  ^Miidcf  v<dHkd^^'^ 
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iu. 
8  Workmen,  beware  of  the  Ooncision.    For  we  are  the  Circnm-  «AortatiM«» 

'  penereraiiM 

cbion,  who  worship  Qod  ^  with  the  spirit,  whose  boasting '  is  ut^^£^ 

4  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  whose  confidence  is  not  in  the  flesh.  Although  I 
might  have  confidence  in  the  flesh  also.    If  any  other  man  thinks  that 

5  he  has  ground  of  confidence  in  the  flesh,  I  hare  more.  Oircumdsed 
the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew 

6  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  to  the  Law,  a  Pharisee ;  as  to  zeal,  a  persecutor  ot 

7  the  Church ;  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Law,  unUamable.    But  what 

8  once  was  gain  to  me,  that  I  have  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtiess, 
and  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  because  all  are  nothing-worth  in  oooa- 
parison '  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  haTe 
sufiered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  but  as  dung  that  I  may 

9  gain  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him ;  not  having  my  own  rif^iteousness  of 
the  Law,  but  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness  whidi 

10  Gk>d  bestows  on  Faith  ;^  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His 
resurrectioD,  and  the  fellowsliip  of  His  suflforings,  sharing  Ibe  likeness  of 

11  His  death ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurreetion  firom  the 
dead. 

12  Not  that  I  have  already  won,*  or  am  already  perfect ;  but  I  pre» 
onward,  if  indeed  I  might  lay  hold  on  that  for  which  Christ  also  laid 

18  hold  on  me.*    Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  laid  hold  thereon ; 

but  this  one  thing  I  do  — forgetting  that  which  is  behind,  and  readiing^ 
,14  forth  to  that  whidi  is  before,  I  press  onward  towards  the  mark,  £ar  the 

prize  of  God's  heavenly  calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 


deaimess  (of  which  Uuil  anhnal  was  the  type;  the knowiedffe of  ChriMi,  i.  e.  beoemm  fit  . 

eompare  S  Pet  H.82);  ''the  erfl  workmen''  migB of  Chrui mrpoMtet att tkmgt eim- 
(not  eqniTalent  to  '*eoU  workers'*),  for  the  *  0/ ^ocf  (I.  e.  which  He  bestowi)  m i 

Mine  retion  thftt  thej  mn  called  *<deoeitfol  Homofjbitk.    Compare  Acti  iii.  IS. 
workmen "  hi  S  Cor.  xL  13;  and  " the conda-  *  «<  Won,"  i. e.  « the priie "  (r.  14).    Om- 


ion/'  to  diatingniflh  diem  from  the  tme  dr-  pare  1  Cor.  is.  84,  "  So  mn  that  je  maf 

cnmdston,  tiie  spiritnal  Israel.  wki."    It  is  nnfortnnase  that  in  A.  Y .  tkb  Is 

^  We  retain  "God"  hero,  with  the  TiNctna  translated  bj  the  same  reth  oMem,  wUdi  is 

Beoeptus,  and  a  minority  of  MSS^  because  used  for  another  Tcrb  in  the  precedia^  T«n% 

of  tlw  analogy  of  Horn.  i.  9  (see  note  there),  so  as  to  make  it  seem  to  refer  to  that. 

The  tme  Christians  are  here  described  by  con-  •  Onr  Lord  had  <*laid  bold  on  "  Fbb^  in 

trast  with  the  Judaiaers,  whose  worship  was  the  order  to  bring  him  to  the  f***^mm^  of  "  the 

carnal  worship  of  the  Temple,  whose  boaatmg  priie  of  God's  hearenly  caUing."     "Jeans  "  ii 

was  in  the  law,  and  whose  oofi/edsnes  was  in  omitted  by  the  best  MS8. 

the  drcnmeision  of  thdr  flesh.  f  The  image  is  that  of  the  mnner  in  a  Ibo^ 

*  Apparently  alluding  to  Jer.  ix.  S4,  "  He  race,  whose  body  is  bent  forwards  in  tiie  dire^ 

that  boasteth  let  him  boast  in  the  Lord,"  wMdi  b  tion  towards  which  he  mns.    See  1 


•fttoted  1  Cor.  i.  31  and  8  Cor.  z.  7.  of  Ch.  inr. 

•  literally,  Asooass  ^  the  mpmtminmes  ^  ^'^'^'^^^  ^v  v^^kj^ik. 


eBAp.  zxn. 
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m. 
Let  us  all,  then,  who  are  ripe  ^  m  understandmg,  be  thus  minded ;  and  15 

if  in  any  thing  you  are  otherwise  minded,  that  also  shall  be  revealed  to 

you  by  Gk)d  [in  due  time].    Nevertheless,  let  us  walk  according  to  that  16 

which  we  have  attained.' 

Brethren,  be  imitators  of  me  with  one  consent,  and  mark  those  who  17 

walk  according  to  my  example.    For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  told  you  18 

often  in  times'  past,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 

enemies  ^  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  19 

their  belly,*  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame ;  whose  mind  is  set  on 

earthly  things.    For  my'  life  ^  abides  in  heaven ;  from  whence  also  I  look  so,s 

for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  ^o  shall  change  my  vile '  body  22 

into  the  likeness  of  His  glorious  body ;  according  to  the  working  whereby 

He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself.    Therefore,  myir.l 

brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast 

in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved. 

I  exhort  Ekiodia,  and  I  exhort  Syntyche,'  to  be  of  one  mind    2 

Yea,  and  I  beseech  thee  also,  my  true  yoke-     8 

fellow,*'  to  help  them  [to  be  reconciled]  ;  for  they  strove  ear-  . 


•ySSuT       in  the  I^rd. 


^  The  translatioD  in  A.  Y.  (here  and  in  t. 
18)  bj  the  seme  word  makes  St  Paal  seem  to 
eontndict  himself.  "  Perfect "  is  the  antithesis 
of  "  babe."    Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

*  The  precept  is  the  same  giren  Bom.  sir. 
5.  The  words  "  think  the  same  thing "  are 
omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  Literally,  /  uaed  touUyou. 

^  For  the  constmction,  compare  1  John  iL 
fiS.  The  persons  meant  were  men  who  led 
licentious  lires  (like  the  Corinthian  freethink- 
ers), and  they  are  called  "  enemies  of  the  cron  " 
beoanse  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

»  Cf.  Rom.  xiri.  IS. 

*  On  St.  Paul's  nse  of  "  we  "  see  note  on 
1  Thess.  i.  3.  An  objection  has  been  made  to 
translating  it  in  the  singular  in  this  passage, 
on  the  ground  that  this  seems  to  limit  St 
Paul's  expression  of  Christian  hope  and  iUth 
to  himself;  but  a  rery  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection. 
Where  St  Paul  speaks  of  his  hopes  and  faith 
as  a  Christian,  his  words  are  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  other  Christians  as  well  as  to  himself. 
And,  in  fact,  some  of  the  passages  to  which 
Christians  in  general  hare  erer  turned  with 


the  most  fbrvent  sympathy,  and  which  they 
hare  most  undoubtingly  appropriated,  are 
those  Tery  passages  whcve  St  Paul  usee  the 
"singular:"  as,  for  example,  "for  nts,"  GaL 
U.  20. 

7  This  noun  must  not  be  translated  cifuai- 
$hip  (as  has  been  proposed),  which  would  be  a 
diflferent  word  (cf.  Acts  xxii.  2S).  The  oorre> 
spending  verb  means  to  perform,  the  fimetiem 
of  dvU  life,  and  is  used  simply  for  to  live ;  see 
Acts  xxiii.  1,  and  Phil.  L  27.  Hence  the  noun 
means  the  tenor  of  life.  It  should  be  also 
obeenred  that  the  reth  here  means  more  than 
simply  "  if,"  though  it  is  difficult  here  to  ex- 
press the  shade  of  difference  in  English. 

*  Literally,  the  body  of  my  humiliatioiu 

*  These  were  two  women  (the  pronoun  b 
feminine  in  r.  S,  which  is  mistranslated  in 
A.  V.)  who  were  at  Tariance. 

1^  We  hare  no  means  of  knowing  who  was 
the  person  thus  addressed.  Af^Mirently  some 
eminent  Christian  at  Philippi,  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance. 
The  old  hypothesis  (mentioned  by  duysoe- 
tom),  that  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  is  not 
without  plausibility;  "who  art  Syzyyue  io 
name  and  in  fiurt,"  as  a  oommeitator  says^^oLc 
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Ir. 

nesHj  in  the  work  of  the  Glad-tidings  with  me,  together  with  Clemens^ 

and  my  other  fellow-laborers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book'  of  Life. 

4  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  at  all  times.    Again  will'  I  say,  rejoice.  E^iortationti 

rc^iee  in  trib- 

5  Let  your  forbearance  be  known  to  all  men.    The  *  Lord  is  at  Sj?25d«.* 

6  hand.  Let  no  care  trouble  you,  but  in  all  things,  by  prayer  ^o^««>*»^ 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to 

7  God.    And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall 

8  keep  *  your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.  Finally,  brethren,  what- 
soever is  true,  whatsoever  is  venerable,  whatsoever  is  just,  whatsoever  is 
pure,  whatsoever  is  endearing,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report,  —  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  —  be  such  your  treasures.* 

9  That  which  you  were  taught  and  learned,  and  which  you  heard  and  saw 
in  me, — be  that  your  practice.     So  shall  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you. 

10  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatiy  when  I  found  that  now,  after  lAenottror 

tliePliilmia 

80  long  a  time,  your  care  for  me  had  borne  fruit  again ;  ^  obnnh. 

11  though  your  care  indeed  never  failed,  but  you  lacked  opportunity.  Not 
that  I  speak  as  if  I  were  in  want ;  for  I "  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 

12  state  I  am,  to  be  content.  I  can  bear  either  abasement  or  abundance. 
In  all  things,  and  amongst  all  men,  I  have  been  taught  the  secret,*  to  be 

18  full  or  to  be  hungry,  to  want  or  to  abound.    I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  ^ 

14  who  strengthens  me.    Nevertheless,  you  have  done  well,  in  contributing 

15  to  the  help  of  my  affliction.  And  you  know  yourselves,  Philippians,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Glad-tidings,  after  I  had  left  Macedonia,^^  no 
Church  communicated  with  me  on  account  of  giving  and  receiving,  but 

16  you  alone.    For  even  while  I  was  [still]  in  Thessalonica,"  you  sent  onoe 

1  We  learn  from  Origen  (Camm.  on  John  i.  '  The  verb  is  fatore.    He  refen  to  fit  1. 

89)  that  this  Clemens  (commonly  called  Clem-  ^  They  are  exhorted  to  be  jojftil  under 

ent)  was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  persecution,   and    show  gentleness    to   their 

of  Bome,  and  who  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the  persecutors,  because  the  Lord's  coming  would 

Corinthians  which  we  hare  before  referred  to  soon  deliver  them  from  all  Aeir  afflietioiMi. 

(p.  541).    Eusebios  quotes  the  following  state-  Compare  note  on  1  Cor.  xtI.  S8. 
ment  concerning  him  frt>m  Irensras :  **  In  the  *  Literally,  ^rriipfi. 

third  place  after  the  Apostles  the  episcopal  *  Literally,  radhm  thme  tkmgt  m  flcea— i. 

office  was  held  by  Clemens,  who  also  saw  the  Compare  1  Cor.  ziiL  S. 
blessed  Apostles,  and  liyed  with  ihem,"^Hisi.  f  The  literal  meaning  Im  to  jmi  firik  Jireak 

Ecd,  T.  6.    It  appears  from  the  present  pas-  lAoote.  *  This  "I''  it  emphatic. 

sage  that  he  had  formerly  labored  successfully  •  Literally,  "  I  hATe  been  Initiated." 

at  PhiUppi.  v>  **  Christ"  is  omitted  in  Uie  bsat  1188 

*  Compare  "  Book  of  the  liTing,"  Ps.  Ixix.  For  "  strengthen,"  cf.  Bom.  ir.  M 
2S  (LXX.),  aM  also  I^e  x.  20,  and  Heb.  u  Compare  S  Cor.  xL  9,  and  p.  3S( 


»«•  28.  M  See  D  284.^,.,,..,  ,  ,  ^,  „  ^Qle 
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and  again  to  relieve  my  need.    Not  that  I  seek  your  gifts,  but  I  seek  17 
the  fruit  which  accrues  therefrom  to  your  account.    But  I  have  all  which  18 
I  require,  and  more  than  I  require.    I  am  folly  supplied,  haying  received 
from  Epaphroditus  your  gifts,  *'  an  tibtSX  of  stetttlWSS/'  *  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  well  pleasing  to   Gbd.     And  your   own  needs'  shall  be  all  19 
supplied  by  my  God,  in  the  fulness  of  His  glorious  riches  in  Christ 
Jesus.     Now  to  our  God  and  Father  be  glory  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  20 
Amen. 

Baiiatatksif.         Salutc  OYery  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.    The  brethren  who  are  21 
with  me '  salute  you, 

All  the  saints  here  salute  you,  especially  those  who  belong  to  the  22 
house  of  Caosar.^ 
^^JSJ^       The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirits.^        28 

The  above  Epistle  gives  us  an  unusual  amount  of  information  concern- 
ing the  personal  situation  of  its  writer,  which  we  have  already  endeav- 
ored to  incorporate  into  our  narrative.  But  nothing  in  it  is  more 
suggestive  than  St.  Paul's  allusion  to  the  Praotorian  guards,  and  to  the 
converts  he  had  gained  in  the  household  of  Nero.  He  teUs  us  (as  we 
have  just  read)  that  throughout  the  Praetorian  quarters  he  was  well 
known  as  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  Christ,*  and  he  sends  special  saluta- 
tions to  the  Philippian  Church  from  the  Christians  in  the  Imperial  house- 
hold.'' These  notices  bring  before  us  very  vividly  the  moral  contrasts  by 
which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded.  The  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained 
to-day  might  have  been  in  Nero's  body-guard  yesterday;  his  comrade 
who  next  relieved  guard  upon  the  prisoner  might  have  been  one  of  the 
executioners  of  Octavia,  and  might  have  carried  her  head  to  Poppsda  a 
few  weeks  before.  Such  were  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  fierce 
and  blood-stained  veterans  who  were  daily  present,  like  wolves  in  the 
midst  of  sheep,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.    If  there 

1  Gen.  tUL  21   (LXX.).     Ck>iiipara  alfo  U  naed  bj  Jo8q>hiif  {Ant.  xriii.  5,  S).    If  St. 

Lerit  L  9,  and  Eph.  r.  S.  Paul  was  at  this  time  confined  in  tlie  neigli- 

*  The  jfoif r  is  emphatie.  borfaood  of  the  Pnotorian  qnarters  attached  to 

*  This  brethren  with  me,  distingoished  finom  the  palace,  we  can  more  readily  account  for  the 
aO  the  §amt»  in  the  next  Terse,  seems  to  denote  conyerdon  of  some  of  those  who  liTed  in  the 
8t  Panl's  special  attendants,  such  as  Aristar-  boildings  immediately  contignons. 

ehns,  Epaphras,  Demas,  Timothens,  Ac    Cf.  *  The  minority  of  nndal  M8S.  read  "  q>ir- 

Gal.  i.  S.  it,**  and  omit  the  "  amen." 

*  These  members  of  the  Imperial  household  «  PhO.  L  1. 
were  probably  slaTes ;  so  the  same  expression  ^  PhiL  ir.  SS 
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were  auj  of  these  soldiers  not  utterly  hardened  by  a  life  of  cruelty,  their 
hearts  must  surely  have  been  touched  by  the  character  of  their  prisoner, 
brought  as  they  were  into  so  dose  a  contact  with  him.  They  must  hare 
been  at  least  astonished  to  see  a  man,  under  such  circumstancea,  so 
utterly  careless  of  selfish  interests,  and  devoting  himself  with  an  energy 
so  unaccountable  to  the  teaching  of  others.  Strange  indeed  to  their 
ears,  fresh  from  the  brutality  of  a  Roman  barrack,  must  have  been  the 
sound  of  Christian  exhortation,  of  prayers,  and  of  hymns ;  stranger  still, 
perhaps,  the  tender  love  which  bound  the  conyerts  to  their  teacher  and  to 
one  another,  and  showed  itself  in  every  look  and  tone. 

But  if  the  agents  of  Nero's  tyranny  seem  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene, 
still  more  repugnant  to  the  assembled  worshippers  must  have  been  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasures,  the  ministers  of  his  lust.  Yet  some  even 
among  these,  the  depraved  servants  of  the  palace,  were  redeemed  firom 
their  degradation  by  the  Spirit  (^  Christ,  which  spoke  to  them  in  the 
words  of  Paul.  How  deep  their  degradation  was  we  know  from 
autlientio  records.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  services  required 
from  the  attendants  of  Nero.  The  ancient  historians  have  polluted  their 
pages  ^  with  details  of  infamy  which  no  writer  in  the  languages  of  Chris- 
tendom may  dare  to  repeat.  Thus  the  very  immensity  of  moral  amolio- 
ration  wrought  operates  to  disguise  its  own  extent,  and  hides  from 
inexperienced  eyes  the  «gulf  which  separates  Heailienism  from  Chris- 
tianity. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  courtiers  of  Nero  were  the  spectators, 
and  the  members  of  his  household  the  instruments,  of  vices  so  monstrous 
and  so  unnatural,  that  they  shocked  even  the  men  of  that  generation, 
steeped  as  it  was  in  every  species  of  obscenity.  But  we  must  remember 
that  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  such  abominations  were  involuntary 
agents,  forced  by  the  compulsion  of  slavery  to  do  their  master's  bidding. 
And  the  very  depth  of  vileness  in  which  they  were  plunged  must  have 
excited  in  some  of  them  an  indignant  disgust  and  revulsion  against  vice. 
Under  such  feelings,  if  curiosity  led  them  to  visit  the  Apostle's  jHison, 
they  were  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  purity  of  its  moral  atmosphere. 
And  there  it  was  that  some  of  these  unhappy  bondsmen  first  tasted  of 
spiritual  freedom,  and  were  prepared  to  brave  with  patient  heroism  the 
tortures  under  which  they  soon'  were  destined  to  expire  in  liie  gardens 
of  the  Vatican. 

History  has  few  stranger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us  Paul  preaoli- 

1  8m  Tac  ilfm.  XT.  87,  Dio.  bdii.  IS,  and  in  the  tnmmer  of  64  ▲.  D. ;  Aal  1%  widiiii  ]e« 

Mpedally  Saetonios,  Nem,  28,  S9.  than  two  jean  of  the  time  when  tlie  Bpisde 

*  The  Neronian  penecatioii,  hi  which  nieh  to  Philippi  wae  writftn.    See  the 

▼aatmoltitadeaof  Chriftiaiiiperiihed,ooenrred  ter. 
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ing  Chrisf  under  the  walls  of  Nero's  palace.  Thenceforward,  there  were 
but  two  religions  in  the  Soman  world ;  the  worship  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Saviour.  The  old  superstitions  had  been  long  worn 
out ;  thej  had  lost  all  hold  on  educated  minds.  There  remained  to 
dyilized  Heathens  no  other  worship  possible  but  the  worship  of  power ; 
and  the  incarnation  of  power  which  they  chose  was,  yerj  naturally,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world.  This,  then,  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  noble 
intuitions  of  Plato,  the  methodical  reasonings  of  Aristotle,  the  pure 
morality  of  Socrates.  All  had  failed  for  want  of  external  sanction  and 
authority.  The  residuum  they  left  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and 
the  religion  of  Nerolatry.  But  a  new  doctrine  was  already  taught  in  the 
Forum,  and  believed  even  on  the  Palatine.  Over  against  the  altars  of 
Nero  and  Poppea,  the  voice  of  a  prisoner  was  daily  heard,  and  daily 
woke  in  grovelling  souls  the  consciousness  of  their  divine  destiny.  Men 
listened,  and  knew  that  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  ease,  humiliation 
more  exalted  than  pride,  to  suffer  nobler  than  to  reign.  They  felt  that 
the  only  religion  which  satisfied  the  needs  of  man  was  the  religion  of 
sorrow,  the  religion  of  self-devotion,  the  religion  of  the  cross. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  now  who  think  that  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  preached  was  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  course  of  humanity; 
there  are  others,  who,  with  greater  plausibility,  acknowledge  that  it  was 
useful  in  its  season,  but  tell  us  that  it  is  now  worn  out  and  obsolete. 
The  former  are  far  more  consistent  than  the  latter ;  for  both  schools  of 
infidelity  agree  in  virtually  advising  us  to  return  to  that  efiete  philosophy 
which  had  been  already  tried  and  found  wanting  when  Christianity  was 
winning  the  first  triumphs  of  its  immortal  youth.  This  might  well  sur- 
prise us,  did  we  not  know  that  the  progress  of  human  reason  in  the 
paths  of  ethical  discovery  is  merely  the  progress  of  a  man  in  a  tread- 
mill, doomed  forever  to  retrace  his  own  steps.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
might  have  hoped  that  mankind  could  not  again  be  duped  by  an  old  and 
useless  remedy,  which  was  compounded  and  re-compounded  in  every 
possible  shape  and  combination  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  at  last 
utterly  rejected  by  a  nauseated  world.  Yet  for  this  antiquated  anodyne, 
disguised  under  a  new  label,  many  are  once  more  bartering  the  only  true 
medicine  that  can  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

For  such  mistakes  there  is,  indeed,  no  real  cure,  except  prayer  to  Him 
who  giveth  sight  to  the  blind ;  but  a  partial  antidote  may  be  supplied  by 
the  history  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth.  The  true  wants  of  the 
Apostolic  age  can  best  be  learned  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  There 
men  may  still  see  the  picture  of  that  Rome  to  which  Paul  preached ;  and 
thence  they  may  comprehend  the  results  of  civilization  without  Christi- 
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CHAP.ZXn. 


Bxdijy  and  the  impotence  of  a  moral  philosophy  destitute  of  supernatural 
attestation.^ 


OolBofFbtUppis 


1  Had  Arnold  lired  to  complete  liis  task, 
how  nobly  would  his  historj  of  the  Empire 
hare  worked  oat  this  great  argnmentl  His 
indignant  abhorrence  of  wickedness,  and  his 


enthusiastic  lore  of  moral 
worth  J  of  such  a  theme. 
*  From  the  British 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

AmUioritiM  for  St  PmiI'b  Sabsecinent  Eistory  -Hifl  Apped  U  heud.— Hit  AoqoittaL^Ht 
goes  from  Borne  to  Asia  Minor. — Therioe  to  Spain,  where  he  resides  Two  Tears. — He 
retams  to  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia.  —  Writes  the  Firtt  Epistle  to  Timotheiu,  -—  Visits  Crete. 
^  Writes  the  Epiatle  to  Titu$. — He  winters  at  Nicopolis.  —  He  is  again  imprisoned  at  Borne. 
—  Progress  of  his  Trial.  — He  writes  Me  Second  EpUtle  to  Timotheiu, '^  Bib  Condemnation 
andD^th. 

WE  liavd  already  remarked  that  the  light  concentrated  upon  that  por- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  life  which  is  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the 
Acts  makes  darker  bj  contrast  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  his  course.  The  progress  of  the  historian  who  attempts  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative, must,  at  best,  be  hesitating  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  compared^ 
to  the  descent  of  one  who  passes  from  the  clear  simshine  which  rests  upon 
a  mountain's  top  into  the  mist  which  wraps  its  side.  But  this  is  an 
inadequate  comparison ;  for  such  a  wayfarer  loses  the  daylight  gradually, 
and  experiences  no  abrupt  transition,  from  the  bright  prospect  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  onward  path,  into  darkness  and  bewilderment.  Our 
case  should  rather  be  compared  with  that  of  the  traveller  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  who  has  just  reached  a  turn  in  the  vaUey  along  which  his  course 
has  led  him,  and  has  come  to  a  point  whence  he  expected  to  enjoy  the 
view  of  a  new  and  brilliant  landscape;  when  he  suddenly  finds  all 
farther  prospect  cut  ofi*  by  an  enormous  wall,  filling  up  all  the  space 
between  precipices  on  either  hand,  and  opposing  a  blank  and  insuperable 
barrier  to  his  onward  progress.  And  if  a  chink  here  and  there  should 
allow  some  glimpses  of  the  rich  territory  beyond,  they  are  only  enough 
to  tantalize  without  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

Doubtless,  however,  it  was  a  providential  design  which  has  thus  limited 
our  knowledge.  The  wall  of  separation,  which  forever  cuts  off  the 
Apostolic  age  from  that  which  followed  it,  was  built  by  the  hand  of  God. 
That  age  of  miracles  was  not  to  be  revealed  to  us  as  passing  by  any 
gradual  transition  into  the  common  life  of  the  Church :  it  was  intention- 
ally isolated  from  all  succeeding  time,  that  we  might  learn  to  appreciate 

1  The  comparison  occurs  somewhere  fn  Arnold's  woAs. 
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more  fully  its  extraordinarj  character,  and  see,  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
abmptest  contrast,  the  difference  between  the  human  and  the  diyine. 

A  few  faint  rays  of  light,  however,  have  been  permitted  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  dividing  barrier,  and  of  these  we  must  make  the  best  use  we 
can  ;  for  it  is  now  our  task  to  trace  the  history  of  St.  Paul  beyond  the 
period  where  the  narrative  of  his  fellow-traveller  so  suddenly  terminates.* 
The  only  contemporary  materials  for  this  purpose  are  his  own  letters  to 
Titus  and  Timotheus,  and  a  single  sentence  of  his  disciple,  Clement  of 
Rome ;  and  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed  we  can  gather  but 
a  few  scattered  and  unsatisfactory  notices  from  the  writers  who  have 
handed  down  to  us  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

The  great  question  which  we  have  to  answer  concerns  the  terminatioa 
of  that  long  imprisonment  whose  history  has  occupied  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  remained  under  military  custody  io 
Some  for  "  two  whole  years "  (Acts  xxviii.  16  and  30)  ;  but  he  does 
not  say  what  followed  at  the  close  of  that  period.  Was  it  ended,  we  are 
left  to  ask,  by  the  Apostle's  condemnation  and  death,  or  by  his  acquittal 
and  liberation  ?  Although  the  answer  to  this  question  has  been  a  subjeet 
of  dispute  in  modern  times,  no  doubt  was  entertained  about  it  by  the 
ancient  Church.'  It  was  universally  believed  that  St.  Paul's  app^  to 
Cflssar  terminated  successfully ;  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid 
against  him ;  and  that  he  spent  some  years  in  freedom  before  he  was 
again  imprisoned  and  condemned.  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  though 
(as  we  have  said)  not  copious,  is  yet  conclusive  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is 
all  one  way.* 

1  Nameroiu  expUnatioiis  have  beea   •*>  *  If  the  EpUUe  to  the  Hebrews  ma  writHB 

tempted  of  the  eadden  mod  ebnipt  tennination  bj  St.  PaoI,  it  proTee  oondoaiTelj  that  he  w« 

of  Uie  Acts,  which  breaks  off  the  narratiye  of  liberated  finom  his  Boman  impiisonmeat ;  kt 

8t  Paul's  appeal  to  Casar  (np  to  that  point  so  its  writer  is  in  Italy  and  at  Ubaty.     (Heb.  xin. 

minatelj  dialled)  jost  as  we  are  expecting  iu  SS,  S4.)    Bat  we  are  precloded  from  osing  this 

conclusion.    The  most  plausible  explanations  as  an  argument,  in  consequence  of  the  doobtt 

are  —  (\)ThaxT}oLeo^\A\\iMaireadykntwofthe  concerning  the   authorship    of  that  Epistle. 

oondvBum  of  the  Roman  imprisonment ;  wheth-  See  the  next  chapter. 

er  it  was  ended  bj  8t  Paul's  death  or  b j  his  *  Since  the  above  was  published,  the  ssme 

liberation.    (2)  That  St.  Luke  wrote  b^irre  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  yet  more  stronglj 

conclusion  of  the  imprisonment,  and  carried  his  bj  Cheralier  Bunsen,  whose  judgment  on  sack 

narrative  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  wrote,  a  point  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.    Ha 

But  neither  of  these  theories  is  full/  satis&cto-  sajs,  "  Some  German  critics  have  a  pecnlisr 

rj.     We  maj  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  idiosyncrasy  which  leads  them  lo  disbelieve  the 

that  the  "  dwelt"  and  "  received "  (Acts  xxriii.  second  captivity  of  Paul.    Tet  it  appears  to 

SO)  by  no  means  imply  (as  Wieseler  asserts)  me  very  arbitrary  to  deny  a  fact  for  which  we 

that  a  (^nged  state  of  things  had  succeeded  to  have  the  explicit  evidence  of  Fknl's  disdpie  sod 

that  there  described.    In  writing  historically,  companion  Clemeos." — Bnnsen's  Hippob/tits, 

the  historical  tenses  would  be  need  by  an  an-  Second  Ed.,  tc^.  L  p.  S7. 
cient  writer,  even  though  (when  he  wrote)  the 
eveutt  described  by  him  were  still  going  on. 
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The  most  important  portion  of  it  is  supplied  by  Clement,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  8,'  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome. 
This  author,  writing  from  Borne  to  Corinth,  expressly  asserts  that  Paul 
had  preached  the  Gospel  ^^  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  ; "  that  ^^  he 
l>ad  instructed  the  whole  world  [i.  e.  the  Boman  Umpire^  which  was  com- 
monly so  called]  in  righteousness;"  and  that  he  ^^had  gone  to  the 
sztremitt  of  the  west  "  before  his  martyrdom.' 

Now,  in  a  Boman  author,  the  extremity  of  the  We$t  could  mean  nothing 
short  of  Spain,  and  the  expression  is  often  used  by  Boman  writers  to 
denote  Spain.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Paul's 
own  disciple  that  he  ftilfilled  his  original  intention  (mentioned  Bom.  xv. 
24*28)  of  visiting  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  consequently  that  he  was 
liberated  from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Bome. 

The  next  piece  of  eyidence  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  compiled  by  an  unknown  Christian 
about  the  year  a.  d.  170,  which  is  commonly  called  ^^  Muratori's  Canon.'' 
In  this  document  it  is  said,  in  the  account  of  the  Acts  of  the  ApoetUsj 
that  ^^Luke  relates  to  Theophihu  evente  of  which  he  wtu  an  eye^witnees^  a$ 
alsoy  in  a  8q>arate  place  (remote)  [viz.  Luke  xxii.  31-83],  he  evidentljf 
declares  the  martyrdom  of  Peter ^  but  [omiUi]  the  journey  of  Paul  fbom 
Bomb  to  Spain."* 

In  the  next  place,  Eusebius  tells  us,  ^^  qfter  defending  himeeif  euceee^fuUy^ 
it  ie  currently  reported  that  the  Apostle  again  went  forth  to  proclaim  the 
Qospdy  and  afterwards  came  to  Bome  a  second  ttm^,  and  was  martyrai 
under  Nero.**  * 

Next  we  have  the  statement  of  Chrysostom,  who  mentions  it  as  an 
undoubted  historical  &ct,  that  **  St.  Paulj  after  his  residence  in  Bome^ 
departed  to  Spain.**  * 

About  the  same  time  St.  Jerome  bears  the  same  testimony,  saying  that 
^^Faul  was  dismissed  by  Nero^  that  he  might  preach  Chrises  Chspel  in  the 
West.**^ 

Against  this  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  there  is  no 

^  Eor  the  identity  of  St.  Paul's  disciple  der  traniUtet  one  phrase  "  haring  heen  mar- 
Clemens  with  Clemens  Bomanns,  see  the  note  tjied  there,*'  and  then  aigoes  that  the  extremity 
on  Phil.  ir.  3.  We  may  add,  that  even  those  of  the  Wett  cannot  mean  Spain,  becaose  St.  Panl 
who  donbt  this  identity  acknowledge  that  was  not  martyred  in  Spahi;  bat  his  "there"  is 
Clemens  Bomanns  wrote  in  the  first  centory .  a  mere  interpolation  of  his  own. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  i.  chap.  t.    We  need  scarcely  *  For   an  aoooont  of   this  fragment  see 

remark  npon  Wieseler's  proposal  to  translate  Ronth's  ReUquta  Sacra,  nA,  It.  p.  1-1 S. 

the  words  for  the  erfremsty^^Atf  WettirdHpfia  «  Hiet,  EccL  H,  22. 

T^dOctoc),  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  I   That  inge-  *  He  adds,  "  whether  he  went  to  the  East- 

nions  writer  has  been  here  eridently  misled  by  em  part  of  the  £m|^  we  know  not"    This 

his  desire  to  wrest  the  passage  (qQOcan<ine  does  not  imply  a  donbt  of  his  retom  to  Bona. 

Bodo)  into  conformity  with  his  theory.  Schra-  *  HIenm.  QucL  Scr^iL  ^\^ 
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external  evidence  ^  whatever  to  oppose.  Those  who  doubt  the  liberatioa 
of  St.  Paul  from  his  imprisonment  are  obliged  to  resort  to  a  gratuitouB 
hypothesis,  or  to  inconclusive  arguments  from  probability.  Thus  they 
try  to  account  for  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  journey  by  the  arbitrary 
supposition  that  it  arose  from  a  wish  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  having  ful- 
filled his  expressed  intentions  (Bom.  xv.  19)  of  visiting  Spain.  Or  thej 
say  that  it  is  improbable  Nero  would  have  liberated  St.  Paid  after  he  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Popp»a,  the  Jewish  proselyte.  Or,  lastly, 
they  urge,  that,  if  St.  Paul  had  really  been  liberated,  we  must  have  had 
some  account  of  his  subsequent  labors.  The  first  argument  needs  no 
answer,  being  a  mere  hypothesis.  The  second,  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  matter,  may  be  met  by  the  remark,  that  we  know  far  too  little  of  tho 
circumstances,  and  of  the  motives  which  weighed  with  Nero,  to  judge 
how  he  would  have  been  likely  to  act  in  the  case.  To  the  third  argu- 
ment we  may  oppose  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  account  whatever  of  St 
Paul's  labors,  toils,  and  sufierings,  during  several  of  the  most  active 
years  of  his  life,  and  only  learn  their  existence  by  a  casual  allusion  in  a 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xi.  24, 25).  Moreover,  if  this  argument 
be  worth  any  thing,  it  would  prove  that  none  of  the  Apostles  except 
St.  Paul  took  any  part  whatever  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  after 
the  first  few  years;  since  we  have  no  testimony  to  their  subsequent 
labors  at  all  more  definite  than  that  which  we  have  above  quoted  concern- 
ing the  work  of  St.  Paul  after  his  liberation. 

But  farther,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,*  we  must  admit  not  only  that  St.  Paul  was  liberated 
from  his  Roman  imprisonment,  but  also  that  he  continued  his  ApostoUc 
labors  for  at  least  some  years  afterwards.  For  it  is  now  admitted  by 
nearly  all  those  who  are  competent  to  decide  on  such  a  question,'  first, 

^  It  haf  indeed  been  urged  that  Origen  known  hiBtory  of  the  Gallican  Chnxch,  and 

knew  nothing  of  the  joornej  to  Spain,  be-  made  by  a  writer  of  the  fifth  oentnrj.    It  baa 

cause  Enaebina  tella  na  that  he  apeaka  of  Panl  been  also  argned  bj  Wieseler  that  Enaebini 

"  preaching  from  Jemsalem  to  niTricnm,"  —  and  Chrysostom  were  led  to  the  hjrpodiesii  of 

a  maniftat  allusion  to  Rom.  xr.  19.    It  ia  a  aecond  imprisonment  by  their  mistaken  riew 

strange  that  thoae  who  nae  this  alignment  of  2  Tim.  It.  2a    But  it  ia  equaUj  probable 


should  not  have  peroeiTed  that  thej  might,  that  thej  were  led  to  that  view  of  the 

with  equal  Justice,  infer  that  Origen  waa  igno-  hj  their  previous  belief  in  the  tradition  of  the 

rant  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Malta.    Still  aecond  imprisonment.    Nor  ia  their  Tiew  of 

more  extraordinary  ia  it  to  find  Wieaeler  relj-  that  paasage  untenable,  though  we  think  it 

ing  on  the  testimony  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  who  mist^en. 

asserts  (in  the  true   spirit  of  the   Papacy)  >  On  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Pksla- 

that  "  all  the  churches  hi  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  ral  Epistles,  see  Appendix  IL 
Africa,  Sicily,  and   the   interjacent   islands,  *  Dr.  Daridson  is  an  exception,  and  hss 

were  founded  by  emisaariea  of  St.  Peter  or  aummed  up  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  oppo- 

his  successors ; "  an  asaertion  manifestly  con-  site  aide  of  the  queation  with  his  usual  abUi^ 

tradicting  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatles,  and  the  and  feinieas.    With  rqgard  to  Wieader,  see 
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that  the  historical  facts  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus 
cannot  be  placed  in  any  portion  of  St.  Paul's  life  before  or  during  his  first 
imprisonment  in  Borne;  and,  secondlj,  that  the  style  in  which  those 
Epistles  are  written,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church  described  in  them, 
forbid  the  supposition  of  such  a  date.  Consequently,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge (unless  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  that  after 
St.  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment  he  was  travelling  at  liberty  in  Ephesus,^ 
Crete,'  Macedonia,'  Miletus,^  and  Nicopolis,*  and  that  he  was  afterwards  a 
second  time  in  prison  at  Rome.' 

But,  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  told  nearly  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Apostle's  personal  history,  from  his  liberation  to  his  death.  We  can- 
not fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  the  time  which  intervened,  nor  the 
order  in  which  he  visited  the  different  places  where  he  is  recorded  to  have 
labored.  The  following  data,  however,  we  have.  In  the  first  place,  his 
martrydom  is  universally  said  to  have  occurred^  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Secondly,  Timotheus  was  still  a  young  man  (i.  e.  young  for  the  charge 
conmiitted  to  him)'  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at 
Some.  Thirdly,  tlie  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  within  a  few 
months  of  one  another.'  Fourthly,  their  style  diflfers  so  much  from  the 
style  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  that  we  must  suppose  as  long  an  interval 
between  their  date  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  as  is  consistent  with 
the  preceding  conditions. 

These  reasons  concur  in  leading  us  to  fix  ^  hut  year  of  Nero  as  that 
of  St.  Paul's  martrydom.  And  this  is  the  very  year  assigned  to  it  by 
Jerome,  and  the  next  to  that  assigned  by  Eusebius,  the  two  earliest 
writers  who  mention  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  death  at  all.  We  have  already 
seen  that  St.  Paul  first  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  61 :  we 
therefore  have,  on  our  hypothesis,  an  interval  of  five  years  between  the 
period  with  which  St.  Luke  concludes  (a.  d.  63)  and  the  Apostle's  mar> 
trydom.^'  And  the  grounds  above  mentioned  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  interval  was  occupied  in  the  following  manner. 

the  note  in  the  Appendix,  abore  referred  to.  ^1  Tim.  L  3. 

fin  an  able  and  candid  renew  of  this  work,  <  Titos  i.  5. 

which  appeared  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacrtd  *  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

Literature,  the  reriewer  has  misunderstood  onr  *  2  Tim.  ir.  SO. 

assertion  in  Ihe  text,  on  which  this  is  a  note.  *  Titos  iii.  IS. 

He  states  that  we  have  there  asserted  that  *  S  Tim.  L  16, 17.  ' 

competent  Judges  are  nearlj  onanimons   in  ▼  SeethereferenoeatoTertnUian,  Bnaebini^ 

agreeing  with  oor  view  of  the  second  imprison-  Jerome,  &c,  given  below,  p.  847,  note  1. 

ment.    Bat  anj  one  who  reads  carefolly  what  *  1  Tim.  iii.  S,  8  Tim.  ii  SS. 

we  have  written  above  will  perceive  that  this  *  See  remarks  on  the  date  of  the  Futonl 

Is  not  what  we  have  said     W<;  have  onlj  as-  Epistles,  in  Appendix  II. 

serted  that  most  competent  jodges  are  agreed  ^^  The  above  data  show  os  the  necessity  of 

in  thinking  that  the  Pastoral  EpittUa  cannot  be  sopposing  as  long   an   interval   as   possible 

placed  before  the  fini  oopetrvfy.]  between  St  Paol's  Uberatkm  and  his  iooo^  ^"^ 
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In  the  first  place,  after  the  long  delay,  which  we  have  before  endear 
ored  to  explain,  St.  Fanl's  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  before  the 
Emperor.  The  appeals  from  l^e  provinces  in  civil  causes  were  heard, 
not  by  the  Emperor  himself,  but  by  his  delegates,  who  were  persons  of 
consular  rank:  Augustus  had  appointed  one  such  delegate  to  hear 
appeals  from  each  province  respectively.^  But  criminal  appeals  appear 
generally  to  have  been  heard  by  the  Emperor  in  person,'  assisted  by  his 
council  of  Assessors.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Forum;'  but  Nero,  after  the  example  of  Augustus, 
heard  these  causes  in  the  Imperial  Palace,^  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  Palatine.  Here,  at  one  end  of  a  splendid  hall,'  lined  with  the 
precious  marbles'  of  Egypt  and  of  Lybia,  we  must  imagine  the  Csdsar 
seated,  in  the  midst  of  his  Assessors.  These  councillors,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  influence.  Among  them 
were  the  two  consuls,^  and  selected  representatives  of  each  of  the  other 
great  magistracies  of  Rome.'  The  remainder  consisted  of  Senators 
chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished  bench  of  judges  presided  the 
representative  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  which  has  ever  existed,  — 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  But  the  reverentiai 
awe  which  his  position  naturally  suggested  was  changed  into  contempt 
and  loathing  by  the  character  of  the  Sovereign  who  now  presided  over 
that  supreme  tribunal.  For  Nero  was  a  man  whom  even  the  awful  attri- 
bute of  ^'  power  equal  to  the  gods  " '  could  not  render  august,  except  in 
title.  The  fear  and  horror  excited  by  his  omnipotence  and  his  cruelty 
were  blended  with  contempt  for  his  ignoble  lust  of  praise,  and  his  shame- 

impriaomneiit.     Therefore  we  miut   assame  ^*  Thoee  who  are  aoqnainted  with  Boom 

that  hii  appeal  was  finallj  decided  at  the  end  will  remember  how  the  interior  of  manj  of 

of  the  "  two  jeara  "  mendoned  in  Acts  xxriii.  the  mined  buildings  is  lined  with  a  ooatii^  of 

90,  —  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63.  these  predons  marbles. 

^  Sneton.  Oct,  83 ;  bat  Geib  thinks  this  ^  Memmios  B^gnlns  and  Yifginins  Bnf^ 

arrangement  was  not  of  long  dnration.  were  the  consols  of  the  jear  a.d.  63  (▲.v.c 

*  "  Other  matters  he  himself  examined  and  816).  Under  some  of  the  Emperors,  die  con- 
decided  with  his  assessors,  sitting  on  the  tribn-  sols  were  often  changed  seTeral  times  daring 
nal  in  the  Palatinm."  (Dio,  It.  27.)  This  is  the  year ;  bat  Nero  allowed  them  to  hold  ol^ 
said  of  Aagostas.  fice  for  six  months.    So  that  theae  eonsola 

*  As  to  Tiberias,  see  Dio,  lyii.  7 ;  and  as  woald  still  be  in  office  till  Jolj. 

to  Claadias,  Dio,  Ix.  4.  *  Such,  at  least,  was  the  oonstitotion  of 

*  Tiberias  bailt  a  tribanal  on  the  Palatine  the  council  of  assessors,  according  to  the  ordi- 
(Dio,  Ivii.  7).  nance  of  Augustus,  whidi  appean  to  hava 

*  Dio  mentions  that  the  ceilings  of  the  remained  unalta«d.  See  Dio,  liiL  SI.  Alaa 
Halls  of  Justice  in  the  Palatine  were  painted  see  Sueton.  Ttber,  55,  and  the  passages  of  Die 


bj  SeTems  to  represent  the  starry  sky.    The  referred  to  in  the  notes  above. 
old  Roman  practice  was  for  the  inagistrate  to  *  " Diis  isqua  potestas''  waa  dM 

sit  under  the  open  sky,  which  probably  sng-  of  the  Emperon.  (Jar.  hr.) 
gested  this  kind  of  ceiling.    Eren  the  Basili- 
cas were  not  roofed  orer  (as  to  their  central  ^  j 
naTe)  till  a  late  period.                                                                   Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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less  licentiousness.  He  had  not  as  jet  plunged  into  that  extravagance  of 
tjrrannj,  which,  at  a  later  period,  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  subjects, 
and  brought  him  to  destruction.  Hitherto  his  public  measures  had  been 
guided  bj  sage  advisers,  and  his  cruelty  bad  injured  his  own  familj 
rather  than  the  State.  But  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had 
murdered  his  innocent  wife  and  his  adopted  brother,  and  had  dyed  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother.  Yet  even  these  enormities  seem  to 
have  disgusted  the  Romans  less  than  his  prostitution  of  the  Imperial  pur- 
ple, by  publicly  performing  as  a  musician  on  the  stage  and  a  charioteer 
in  the  circus.  His  degrading  want  of  dignity,  and  insatiable  appetite  for 
vulgar  applause,  drew  tears  from  the  councillors  and  servants  of  his 
house,  who  could  see  him  slaughter  his  nearest  relatives  without  remon- 
strance. 

Before  the  tribunal  of  this  blood-stained  adulterer,  Paul  the  Apostle 
was  now  brought  in  fetters,  imder  the  custody  of  his  military  guard.  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  who  had  so  often  stood  imdaunted  before  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Imperial  throne  did  not  quail  when  he  was  at  last  confronted 
with  their  master.  His  life  was  not  in  the  hands  of  Nero :  he  knew  that 
while  his  Lord  had  work  for  him  on  earth.  He  would  shield  him  from  the 
tyrant's  sword ;  and,  if  his  work  was  over,  how  gladly  would  he  "  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better.''  ^  To  him  all  the  majesty  of 
Roman  despotism  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty  pageant ;  the  Impe> 
rial  demigod  himself  was  but  one  of  ^^  the  princes  of  this  world,  that 
come  to  nought.'"  Thus  he  stood,  calm  and  collected,  ready  to  answer 
the  charges  of  his  accusers,  and  knowing  that  in  the  hour  of  his  need  it 
should  be  given  him  what  to  speak. 

The  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  were  now  called  forward  to  sup- 
port their  accusation:'  for  although  the  subject-matter  for  decision  was 
contained  in  the  written  depositions  forwarded  from  Judsa  by  Festus, 
yet  the  Roman  law  required  the  personal  presence  of  the  accusers  and 
the  witnesses,  whenever  it  could  be  obtained.*  We  already  know  the 
charges*  brought  against  the  Apostle.  He  was  accused  of  disturbing 
the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  which  was  secured  to  them  by 

1  8ee  his  antidpationi  of  hit  trial.    FhiL  ^  Af  lo  the  aocuen,  Me  eboTe,  p.  6SS, 

i.  SO-25,  end  Phil.  ii.  17.            >  1  Cor.  IL  6.  note  S.    Written  depositions  were  leoeiTed  tt 

*  The  order  of  the  proceedings  was  (1)  this  period  bj  the  Bonum  Conrts,  bnt  not 

Speech  of  the  prosecutor;  (2)  Examination  where  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses 

and  cross-examination  of  witnesses  for  the  oonld  be  obtained.    See  also  Acts  zxir.  19, 

prosecution-;  (3)  Speech  of  the  prisoner ;  (4)  "  who  ought  to  have  been  here  present  beibrs 

Examination  and  cioss-ezamination  of  the  thee." 

witnesses  for  the  defence.    The  introduction  *  See  Acts  xxiv.  5,  6,  and  zzr.  7,  S,  and 

of  cross-examination  was  an  innoration  upon  pages  660,  661,  and  668. 
the  old  Republican  procedure. 
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law ;  of  desecrating  their  Temple ;  and,  above  all,  of  violating  the  public 
peace  of  the  Empire  by  perpetual  agitation,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  new 
and  factious  sect.  This  charge  ^  was  the  most  serious  in  the  view  of  a 
Roman  statesman;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted  to  majettoMj  or 
treason  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  punishable  with  death. 

These  accusations  were  supported  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedriuy 
and  probably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Judsa,  Ephesus,  Cor* 
inth,  and  the  other  scenes  of  Paul's  activity.  The  foreign  accusers, 
however,  did  not  rely  on  the  support  of  their  own  unaided  eloquence. 
They  doubtless  hired  the  rhetoric  of  some  accomplished  Roman  pleader 
(as  they  had  done  even  before  the  provincial  tribunal  of  Felix)  to  set  off 
their  cause  to  the  best  advantage,  and  paint  the  dangerous  character  of 
their  antagonist  in  the  darkest  colors.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult 
to  represent  the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  as  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  Roman  state,  when  we  remember  how  ill  informed  the  Roman 
magistrates,  who  listened,  must  have  been  concerning  the  questions 
reaUy  at  issue  between  Paul  and  his  opponents ;  and  when  we  consider 
how  easily  the  Jews  were  excited  against  the  government  by  any  fanati 
cal  leader  who  appealed  to  their  nationality,  and  how  readily  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messii^,  which  Paul  proclaimed,  might  be  misrepresented  as 
a  temporal  monarchy,  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  domination  of 
Rome. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  secured  the  services  of  any 
professional  advocate  to  repel  such  false  accusations,'  and  put  the  truth 
clearly  before  his  Roman  judges.  We  know  that  he  resorted  to  no  such 
method  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind.  And  it  seems  more  con- 
sistent with  his  character,  and  his  unwavering  reliance  on  his  Master's 
promided  aid,  to  suppose  that  he  answered '  die  elaborate  harangue  of 
the  hostile  pleader  by  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  facts,  like  that 
which  he  addressed  to  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa.  He  could  easily 
prove  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  of  sacrilege  by  the  testimony  of  those 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  Re-  oert&  lege  eortitiir;  Prindpom  antem  et  Sen*- 

pablican  STStem  of  criminal  procedure  had  tOs   cognitioiiibiis   freqneiw    est."    (QwiitiL 

undeigone  a  great  change  before  the  time  of  Intt,  Orat.  iii.  10.) 

Nero.     Under  the  old  law  (the  sjstem  of  *  It  was  most  nsnal,  at  this  period,  thai 

Qtasstiones  Perpetwe),  different  charge$  were  both  parties  should  be  represented  bj  adro- 

tried  in  distinct  courts,  and  by  difierent  magis-  cates ;  bat  the  parties  were  allowed  to  condaet 

trates.   In  modem  language,  a  criminal  indict-  their  cause  themselTes,  if  thej  preferred  domg 

ment  could  then  only  contain  one  count.    But  so. 

thu  was  altered  under  the  Emperors ;  "  ut  si  *  Probablj  all  St  Paul's  judgee^  on  this 
quis  Sbcrilegii  simul  et  homicidii  accusetur;  occasion,  were  fiuniliar  with  Greek,  and  there- 
quod  nunc  in  publicis  Judiciis  [i.  e.  those  of  fore  he  might  address  them  in  his  own  natirt 
the  QufBstiones  PerpetwB,  which  were  still  not  tongue,  without  the  need  of  an  interpreter, 
entirelj  obsolete]  non  accidit,  quoniam  Frotor 
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who  were  present  in  tlie  Temple ;  and  perhaps  the  refutation  of  thi« 
more  definite  accusation  might  incline  his  judges  more  readily  to  attrib- 
ute the  yaguer  charges  to  the  malice  of  his  opponents.  He  would  then 
proceed  to  show,  that,  far  from  disturbing  the  exercise  of  the  rdigio  lieita 
of  Judaism,  he  himself  adhered  to  that  religion,  rightly  understood.  He 
would  show,  that,  far  from  being  a  seditious  agitator  against  the  state,  he 
taught  his  converts  everywhere  to  honor  the  Imperial  Oovernment,  and 
submit  to  the  ordinances  ^  of  the  magistrate  for  conscience'  sake.  And, 
though  he  would  admit  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes,  yet  he  would  remind  his  opponents  that  they  themselves  acknowl- 
edged the  division  of  their  nation  into  various  sects,  which  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes 
had  a  right  to  the  same  toleration  which  was  extended  to  those  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees. 

We  know  not  whether  he  entered  on  this  occasion  into  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  '^  sect "  to  which  he  belonged ;  basing  them,  as  he  ever 
did,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; '  and  reasoning  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  K  so,  he  had  one  auditor  at  least 
who  had  more  need  to  tremble  than  even  Felix.  But  doubtless  a  seared 
conscience,  and  a  universal  frivolity  of  character,  rendered  Nero  proof 
against  emotions  which  for  a  moment  shook  the  nerves  of  a  less  auda- 
cious criminal. 

When  the  parties  on  both  sides  had  been  heard,'  and  the  witnesses  all 
examined  and  cross-examined  (a  process  which  perhaps  occupied  several 
days),^  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  taken.  Each  of  the  assessors  gave 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  Emperor,  who  never  discussed  the  judgment 
with  his  assessors,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  better  emperors,  but,  after 
reading  their  opinions,  gave  sentence  according  to  his  own  pleasure,* 
without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  migority.    On  this  occasion,  it 


1  Compare  Bom.  xiiL  1-7.  «  Plin.  EfMSL  ii.  11.     "The  giTing  of  the 

3  Compare  the  prominence  giren  to  the  proofe  continued  till  the  third  day;  "and  again, 

Beanrrection  in  the  statement  before  the  San-  Ep.  ir.  9,  "  On  the  following  day,  TitioB,  Ho- 

hedrin  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  before  Felix  (Acts  zxIt.  mnllos,  and  Fronto    pleaded  admirably  fbr 

15),  before  Festas  (Acts  xxt.  19),  and  before  Bassos:  the  proofs  occupied  four  days.'' 
Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  8).  *  Suet  Nero^  15.    This  judgment  was  not 

•  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  as  we  hare  pronounced  by  Nero  tUl  the  next  day.    The 

mentioned  before,  that  Nero  heard  both  parties  sentence  of  a  magistrate  was  always  given  in 

on  each  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  sepap  writing  at  this  period,  and  generally  delivered 

rately,  and  gave  his  decision  on  one  count  by  the  magistrate  himself    But  in  the  case  of 

before  he  proceeded  to  the  next    (Sueton.  the  Emperor,  he  did  not  read  lus  own  sentence, 

Nero,  15.      The  proceedings,  therefore,  which  but  caused  it  to  be  read  in  bis  preseooe  by  hlf 

we  have  described  in  thp  text,  must  have  been  Quastor. 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  were  separate 
charges  against  St  Paul. 
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might  hare  been  expected  that  he  would  have  pronounced  the  cond^n- 
nation  of  the  accused ;  for  the  influence  of  Poppsa  had  now  ^  reached 
its  cuhninating  point,  and  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  Jewish  proseljte. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  emissaries  from  Palestine  would  have 
sought  access  to  so  powerful  a  protectress,  and  demanded  her  aid*  for 
the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  faith ;  nor  would  any  scruples 
haye  prevented  her  from  listening  to  their  request,  backed  as  it  probably 
was,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  by  a  bribe.  If  such  influence  was 
exerted  upon  Nero,  it  might  have  been  expected  easily  to  prevail.  But  we 
know  not  all  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Perhaps 
some  Christian  freedman  of  Narcissus'  may  have  counteracted,  through 
the  interest  of  that  powerful  &vorite,  the  devices  of  St.  Paul's  antago- 
nbts ;  or  possibly  Nero  may  have  been  capriciously  inclined  to  act  upon 
his  own  independent  view  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case,  or  to  show 
his  contempt  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  petty  squabbles  of  a  super- 
stitious people,  by  ^^  driving  the  accusers  from  his  judgment-^eat"  with 
the  same  feelings  which  Oallio  had  shown  on  a  similar  occasion. 

However  this  may  be,  the  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  St.  Paul, 
fie  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  his 
fetters  were  struck  off,  and  he  was  liberated  from  his  lengthened  captivir 
ty.  And  now  at  last  he  was  free  to  realize  his  long-cherished  purpoee 
of  evangelizing  the  West.  But  the  immediate  execution  of  this  design 
was  for  the  present  postponed,  in  order  that  he  might  first  revisit  some 
of  his  earlier  converts,  who  again  needed  his  presence. 

Immediately  on  his  liberation  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he 
fulfilled  the  intention  which  he  had  lately  expressed  (Philem.  22,  and 
Phil.  ii.  24),  of  travelling  eastward  through  Macedonia,  and  seeking  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  some  of  which,  as  yet,  had  not  seen  his  £ace  in 
the  flesh.  We  have  already  learnt,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
how  much  his  influence  and  authority  were  required  among  those  Asiatic 
Churches.  We  must  suppose  him,  therefore,  to  have  gone  from  Borne 
by  the  usual  route,  crossing  the  Adriatic  from  Brundusium  to  ApoUonia, 
or  Dyrrhachium,  and  proceeding  by  the  great  Egnatian  road  through 
Macedonia ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  wherewith  he  was  welcomed  by 
his  beloved  children  at  Philippi,  when  he  thus  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  encouraged  them  to  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  he  lingered  in  Macedonia.    It  is  more  likely  that  he 

1  Poppsa't  inflaenoe  was  at  its  height  from  *  This  Naidssns  most  not  be  oonlbatided 

the  birth  to  the  death  of  her  daughter  Claudia,  with  the  more  celebrated  fiiTorite  of  Clandius. 

who  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  63,  and  lived  See  Dio,  kdr.  S.     The  Namssos  here  men- 

Ibnr  months.  tioned  had  Christian  oonTerts  in  his  establiab* 

*  See  last  chapter,  p.  7S5,  note  S.  ment ;  see  Bom.  xyL  11,  and  note. 
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liastened  on  to  Ephesus,  and  made  that  city  once  more  bis  centre  of 
operations.  If  be  effected  bis  purpose/  be  now  for  tbe  first  time  risited 
Golo8S8Dy  Laodicea,  and  otber  cburcbes  in  tbat  region. 

Having  accomplisbed  tbe  objects  of  bis  visit  to  Asia  Minor,  be  was  at 
length  enabled  (perhaps  in  tbe  year  following  tbat  of  his  liberation)  to  un- 
dertake bis  long-meditated  journey  to  Spain.  By  what  route  he  went,  we 
know  not ;  he  may  either  have  travelled  by  way  of  Rome,  which  bad  been 
his  original  intention,  or  more  probably,  avoiding  the  dangers  which  at 
this  period  (in  tbe  height  of  tbe  Neronian  persecution)  would  have  beset 
him  there,  he  may  have  gone  by  sea.  There  was  constant  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  Massilia  (the  modem  Marseilles) ;  and 
Massilia  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  Peninsula.  We  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  reached  Spain  in  tbe  year  64,  and  to  have  remained 
there  about  two  years ;  which  would  allow  him  time  to  establish  the 
germs  of  Christian  Churches  among  the  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  great  cities,  from  Tarraco  to  Oades,  along  the  Spanish 
coast.' 

From  Spain  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  returned,  in  a.d.  66,'  to  Ephesus ; 
and  here  he  found  that  the  predictions  which  he  bad  long  ago  uttered  to 
the  Ephesian  presbyters  were  already  receiving  their  fulfilment.  Hereti- 
cal teachers  had  arisen  in  the  very  bosom  of  tlie  Church,  and  were  lead- 
ing away  the  believers  after  themselves.  Hymenaous  and  Philetus  were 
sowing,  in  a  congenial  soil^  tbe  seed  which  was  destined  in  another 
century  to  bear  so  ripe  a  crop  of  error.  Tbe  East  and  West  were  infus- 
ing their  several  elements  of  poison  into  the  pure  cup  of  Gospel  truth. 
In  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hellenic  pbilosopbism  did  not  refuse  to 
blend  with  Oriental  theosophy ;  the  Jewish  superstitions  of  the  Cabala, 
and  the  wild  speculations  of  tbe  Persian  magi,  were  combined  with  the 
Greek  craving  for  an  enlightened  and  esoteric  religion.  The  outward 
forms  of  superstition  were  ready  for  the  vulgar  multitude  ;  the  interpre- 
tation was  confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  tbe  self-styled 
Gnostics  (1  Tim.  vi.  20) ;  and  we  see  tbe  tendencies  at  work  among  the 
latter,  when  we  learn  that,  like  their  prototypes  at  Corinth,  they  denied 
the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  taught  that  the  only  true  resur- 
rection was  that  which  took  place  when  the  soul  awoke  from  the  death  of 
ignorance  to  the  life  of  knowledge/  We  recognize  already  tbe  germ  of 
those  heresies  which  convulsed  the  Church  in  the  succeeding  century ; 
and  we  may  imagine  tbe  grief  and  indignation  aroused  in  the  breast  of 

^  See  Philem.  S2.  Epistles.  See  remarks  in  Appendix  IL  on  their 

*  See  p.  17.  date,  and  the  Chronological  TaUe  given  in 

*  This  hypothesis  best  explains  the  snbse-  Appendix  m. 
qnent  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pastoral  *  Seep. 394. 
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St.  Paul,  when  he  found  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  number  of  Chib- 
fian  converts  already  infected  by  the  spreading  plague. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  the  Epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus, 
written  about  this  time,  that  he  was  prevented  by  other  duties  from  stay- 
ing in  this  Oriental  region  so  long  as  his  presence  was  required.  He  IcH 
his  disciples  to  do  that,  which,  had  circumstances  permitted,  he  would 
have  done  himself.  He  was  plainly  hurried  from  one  point  to  another. 
Perhaps  also  he  had  lost  some  of  his  former  energy.  This  might  well  be 
the  case  if  we  consider  all  he  had  endured  during  thirty  years  of  labor. 
The  physical  hardships  which  he  had  undergone  were  of  themselves 
suflScient  to  wear  out  the  most  robust  constitution ;  and  we  know  that  his 
health  was  already  broken  many  years  before.^  But  in  addition  to  these 
bodily  trials,  the  moral  conflicts  which  he  continually  encountered  could 
not  fail  to  tire  down  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit.  The  hatred  manifested 
by  so  large  and  powerful  a  section  even  of  the  Christian  Church ;  the 
destruction  of  so  many  early  friendships ;  the  faithless  desertion  of  fol- 
lowers ;  the  crowd  of  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  him  daily,  and  *^  the 
care  of  all  the  Churches,"  must  needs  have  preyed  upon  the  mental 
energy  of  any  man,  but  especially  of  one  whose  temperament  was  so 
ardent  and  impetuous.  When  approaching  the  age  of  seventy,'  he  might 
well  be  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  this  will  account  for  the 
comparative  want  of  vigor  and  energy  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  if  there  be  any  such  deficiency ;  and  may  perhaps  also 
be  in  part  the  cause  of  his  opposing  those  errors  by  deputy,  which  we 
might  rather  have  expected  him  to  uproot  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 

However  this  may  be,  he  seems  not  to  have  remained  for  any  long  time 
together  at  Ephesus,  but  to  have  been  called  away  from  thence,  first  to 
Macedonia,'  and  afterwards  to  Crete ;  *  and  immediately  on  his  return 
from  thence,  he  appears  finally  to  have  left  Ephesus  for  Rome,  by  way  of 
Corinth.*  But  here  we  are  anticipating  our  narrative :  we  must  return 
to  the  first  of  these  hurried  journeys,  when  he  departed  from  Ephesus 
to  Macedonia,  leaving  the  care  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to  Timotheus,  and 
charging  him  especially  with  the  duty  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
those  heretical  teachers  whose  dangerous  character  we  have  described. 

When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia,  he  found  that  his  absence  might  pos- 
sibly be  prolonged  beyond  what  he  had  expected ;  and  he  probably 
felt  that  Timotheus  might  need  some  more  explicit  credential  from 
himself  than  a  mere  verbal  commission,  to  enable  him  for  a  longer  period 
to  exercise  that  Apostolic  authority  over  the  Ephesian  Church  wherewith 

1  See  Gal.  ir.  13,  14,  and  2  Cor.  xil.  7-9.  •  Tim.  i.  8. 

3  See  p.  59,  and  compare  Philem.  9  and  the  *  Titos  L  5. 

Chronological  Table  in  Appendix  III.  *  S  Tim.  ir.  80 
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he  had  invested  him.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  TimotUeus  should 
be  able,  in  his  struggle  with  the  heretical  teachers,  to  exhibit  document- 
ary proof  of  St.  Paul's  agreement  with  himself,  and  condemnation  of  the 
opposing  doctrines.  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  motives  which 
led  St.  Paul  to  despatch  from  Macedonia  that  which  is  known  as  ^^  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  ;  "  in  which  are  contained  various  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  such  as  would  be  received  with  sub- 
mission when  thus  seen  to  proceed  directly  from  its  Apostolic  founder, 
while  they  would  perhaps  have  been  less  readily  obeyed  if  seeming  to  be 
the  spontaneous  injunctions  of  the  youthful  Timotheus.  In  the  same 
manner  it  abounds  with  impressive  denunciations  against  the  false  teach- 
ers at  Ephesus,  which  might  command  the  assent  of  some  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Apostolic  deputy.  There  are  also 
exhortations  to  Timotheus  himself,  some  of  which  perhaps  were  rather 
meant  to  bear  an  indirect  application  to  others,  at  the  time,  as  they  have 
ever  since  furnished  a  treasury  of  practical  precepts  for  the  Ghristiaa 
Church. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHEUS.* 

eiitstition.         PAUL,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  command  of  Gk>d  our     1 
Saviour  and  Christ  Jesus'  our  hope.  To  Timotheus  my  tbub  son  in'    % 

FAITH. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  Gk>d  our  Father,  and  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

Tfanotiieiiiii        ^  ^  desired  thee  to  remain  in  Ephesus,^  when  I  was  setting     t 
S?oom^     out  for  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  command  certain  per- 

■Ion  given 

Mm  toj&ppo«6  sons  not  to  teach  •  falsely,  nor  to  regard  fables  and  endless  • 
***•**•*••         genealogies,  which  furnish  ground  for  disputation  rather  than     4 
for  the  exercising  of  the  stewardship  ^  of  Ood  in  faith. 

Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love,  proceeding  from  a  pure     ft 
heart,  and  good  conscience,  and  undissembled  faith.    Which  some  have     • 

1  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  Appen-  *  This  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  bat  in 

dix  n.  this  Epistle. 

3  "  Lord  "  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  *  See  p.  896,  and  Titos  ill.  9. 

•  Not  **the  faith"  (A.  V.),  which  would  f  "Stewardship"  (not  " edifying " )  is  the 

require  the  definite  article.  reading  of  the  MSS.    Compare  1  Cor.  ix.  17. 

^  This  sentence  is  left  incomplete.    Prob-  It  would  seem  fh>m  this  expression  that  the 

ablj  St  Paul  meant  to  complete  it  by  "  so  I  false  teachers  in  Ephesus  were  among  the  nnm- 

still  desire  thee,"  or  something  to  that  effSsct ;  her  of  the  presbyters,  which  would  agree  with 

but  forgot  to  express  this,  as  he  continued  to  the  anticipation  expressed  in  Acts  xx.  30. 
dictate  the  subjects  of  his  chaige  to  Hmo- 
theus. 
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missed,  and  haye  turned  aside  to  vain  babbling,  desiring  to  be  teachers 

7  of  the  Law,^  understanding  neither  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they 

8  afiSrm.    But  we  know  that  the  Law  is  good  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully; 

9  knowing  this,  that  the '  Law  is  not  made  for  a '  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  impious  and  sinful,  for  the  unholy 

10  and  profane,  for  parricides  *  and  murderers,  for  fornicators,  sodomites, 
slave-dealers,*  liars,  perjurers,  and  whatsoever  else  is  contrary  to  sound 

11  doctrine.  Such  is  the  glorious  Olad-tidings  of  the  blessed  Gk>d,  which 
was  conmiitted  to  my  trust. 

12  And  I  thank  Him  who  has  given  me  strength,  Christ  Jesus  TheeauBi*. 

■Ion  ^nA  oalt 

our  Lord,  that  He  accounted  me  faithful,  and  appointed  me  to  incof  pml 
18  minister  unto  His  service,  who  was  before  a  blasphemer  and  persecutor, 

and  doer  of  outrage  ;  but  I  received  mercy  because  I  acted  ignorantly, 
14  in  unbelief.  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  abounded  beyond  *  measure, 
16  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    Faithful  is  the  saying,^  and 

worthy  of  all  acceptation,  ^^  (Thrift  Jenu  eame  into  the  world  to  $ave  tts»- 

16  ners  ;  "  of  whom  I  am  first.  But  for  this  cause  I  received  mercy,  that  in 
me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  His  long-sufiering,  for  a  pattern 

17  of  those  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  unto  life  everlasting.  Now 
to  the  Eang  eternal,'  immortal,  invisible,  the  only '  Gk>d,  be  honor  and 
glory  unto  the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

18  This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timotheus,  accord- 

19  ing  to  the  former  prophecies^*  concerning  thee ;  that  in  the  gjgngtt 
strength  thereof  thou  mayest  fight  the  good  fight,  holding  faith 

^  We  rnof  t  obfonre  that   thif  ezpreMion  *  This  word  in  BngUsh  indndes  j 

may  be  taken  in  two  wajs ;  either  to  denote  and  mairieidei,  both  of  which  are  i 

Jndaiien,  who  insisted  on  the  pennanent  obli-  the  original, 
gation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (which  seems  to  snit  *  This  is  the  literal  trandatioa. 

the  context  best),  or  to  denote  Platonising  ex-  *  Compare  Bom.  r.  SO,  "  the  gift  of  graet 

ponnders  of  the  Law,  like  Philo,  who  pro-  overflowed  beyond." 
fessed  to  teach  the  tme  and  deep  view  of  the  ^  See  note  on  iii.  16. 

Law.    To  suppose  (with  Banr)  that  a  Gnostic  "  This  seems  the  best  inteq>retatioa   of 

like  Marcion,  who  rejected  the  Law  altogether,  "  king  of  the  ages ; "  compare  Apoc  xL  15. 
oonld  be  caUed  "  a  teacher  of  the  Law,"  is  (to  •  "  Wise  "  is  omitted  in  the  best  H8S. 


say  the  least  of  it)  a  veiy  nnnatorsl  hy-  ^  These  prophecies  were  probably  i 

pothesis.  the  time  when  Timothens  was  fint  caQed  I* 

*  The  noun  in  the  original  is  without  the  the  service  of  Christ  Compare  Acts  xin  l» 
article  here,  as  often  when  thns  used.  Com-  S,  when  the  will  of  God  for  the  misskm  of 
pare  Rom.  ii.  12,  iii.  31,  iv.  13,  &c.  Paul   and   Barnabaa  was   indicated   by  tte 

*  Compare  Gal.  v.  18,  "  If  ye  are  led  by  Prophets  of  the  Chnreh  of  Antioch. 
the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,"  and  the 

note  on  th^tt  passage. 
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IL 
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2 


and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  hare  can*  away,  and  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith.    Among  whom  are  Hymenaous  ^  and  Alexander,  SO 
^hom  I  delivered  over  unto  Satan '  that  they  might  be  taught  by '  pun- 
ishment not  to  blaspheme. 

DinetioM  ibr      ^  czhort,  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,^  supplications,  prayers, 
SSip^udlhe    intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
mraaad        kings*  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
**'***^         and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness*  and  gravity.    For  this  is    S 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Ood  our  Saviour,  who  wills  that  all     4 
men  should  be  saved,  and  should  come  to  the  knowledge^  of  the  truth. 
For  [over  all]  there  is  but*  one  Gk>d,  and  one  mediator  between  Gk>d  and     6 
men,  the  man*  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all  men,  to    6 
be  testified  in  due  time.    And  of  this  testimony  I  was  appointed  herald    7 
and  apostle  (I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  (Gen- 
tiles, in  faith  and  truth.    I  desire,  then,  that  in  every  place  ^*  the  men  ^     8 
should  ofifer  up  prayers,  lifting  up  their  hands  '*  in  holiness,  putting  away 


1  These  are  probftblj  the  same  mentioned 
in  the  second  Epistle  (S  Tim.  iL  17,  and  ir. 
14).  Baor  and  De  Wette  argne  that  this  pas- 
sage Is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
t  Tim.  was  written  after  1  Tim. ;  becaose  Hy- 
mensras  (who  in  this  place  is  described  as 
ezcommnnicated  and  cat  off  finom  the  Chnrch) 
appears  in  2  Tim.  as  a  false  teacher  still 
active  in  the  Chnrch.  Bat  there  Is  nothing  at 
all  inconsistent  in  this ;  for  example,  the  inces- 
taons  man  at  Corinth,  who  had  die  reiy  same 
sentence  passed  on  him  (1  Cor.  ▼.  5),  was 
restored  to  the  Chnrch  In  a  fbw  months,  on 
his  repentance.  De  Wette  also  says,  that.  In 
2  Tim.  ^'L  17,  HymensBas  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned to  Timothens  fir  thafint  time;  bnt  this 
(we  think)  will  not  be  the  opinion  of  any  one 
who  takes  an  nnprejadiced  new  of  that  pas- 
sage. 

*  On  this  expression,  see  the  note  on  1  Cor. 
▼.6. 

*  The  Greek  verb  has  this  meaning.  Cf. 
Lake  xxill.  16,  and  S  Cor.  tL  9. 

*  *'  First  of  all,"  namely,  before  the  other 
prayers.  This  explanation,  which  is  Chrysos- 
tom's,  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  De 
Wette,  Hnther,  and  others,  who  take  it  to 
mean  "abore  all  things."    It  is  dear  finom 


what  fbllows  (t.  S)  that  St.  Panl  Is  speaking 
of  pnblie  prayer,  which  he  here  directs  to  ba 
oommencei  by  intercessory  prayer. 

*  Here  we  see  a  precept  directed  against  the 
seditions  temper  which  prevailed  (as  we  have 
already  seen,  p.  399)  among  some  of  the  early 
heretics.  Compare  Jade  S,  and  S  Pet.  II.  9, 
and  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

^  This  term  for  Chrittum  pkty  is  not  nsed 
by  St.  Paol,  except  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
We  mnst  ref^  here  to  the  Appendix  In  the 
laiger  editions.  See  note  on  IMt.  i.  9.  It  Is 
nsed  by  St.  Peter  (S  Pet.  L  6)  and  by  Clemens 
Bomanns  in  the  same  sense. 

^  For  the  meaning  of  this,  compare  S  Tim. 
til.  7,  and  Bom.  x.  S,  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

"  This  is  the  same  sentiment  as  Bom.  IIL 
29,30. 

*  The  manhood  of  oar  Lord  is  here  Insisted 
on,  because  thereon  rests  His  mediatUm,  Com- 
pare Heb.  IL  14,  and  iv.  15. 

^^  Chiysostom  thinks  that  there  is  a  contrast 
between  Christian  worship,  which  conld  be 
oflfered  in  eoery  pUuXf  and  the  Jewith  sacrifices, 
which  coald  only  bo  ofl^nred  In  the  Temple. 

u  The  mai,  not  the  tpomen,  were  to  officiate. 

^  This  was  the  Jewish  attltnde  in  prayer. 
Cf.  Ps.  hdiL  4.  n  A 
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9  anger  and  disputation.    Likewise,  also,  that  the  women  should  come  ^  in 
seemly  apparel,  and  adorn  themselves  with  modesty  and  self-restraint ;  * 

10  not  in  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  garments,  but  (as  befits 

11  women  professing  godliness)  with  the  ornament  of  good  works.     Let 

12  women  learn  in  silence,  with  entire  submission.  But  I  permit  not  a  wo- 
man to  teach,  nor  to  claim  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  keep  silence. 

18,14  (For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.    And  Adam  was  not  deceived ; 

15  but  the  woman  was  deceived,  and  became  a  transgressor.)  But  women 
will  be  saved '  by  the  bearing  of  children ;  if  they  continue  in  faith  and 
love  and  holiness,  with  self-restraint. 

Faithful  is  the  saying,  ^^Tf  a  man  seeks  the  office  of  a  Bishop.^ 
he  desires  a  good  work.^*  A  Bishop,*  then,  must  be  free  from  SlJn'^^. 
reproach,  the  husband*  of  one  wife,  sober,  self-restrained,  '^"^ 
orderly,  hospitable,^  skilled  in  teaching ;  not  given  to  wine  or  brawls,' 
but  gentle,  peaceable,  and  liberal ;  ruling  his  own  household  well,  keep- 
ing his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  —  (but  if  a  man  knows  not 
how  to  rule  his  own  household,  how  can  he  take  charge  of  the  Church  of 


m. 
1 


8 

4 
6 


1  After  toomen  we  most  supplj  praif  (as 
Chrysostom  does),  or  lomethuig  eqniyaJent 
{to  take  part  in  the  wonfup,  ftc)»  from  the  pre- 
ceding context. 

*  It  is  a  pecnliaritj  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
to  dwell  rery  frequently  on  this  yirtne  of  aet/- 
rtttraint,  A  list  of  such  pecnliarities  is  giren 
in  the  Appendix  in  the  larger  editions. 

*  The  Greek  here  cannot  mean  "  in  child- 
bearing"  (A.  v.).  The  Apostle's  meaning 
is,  that  women  are  to  be  kept  in  the  path  of 
safety,  not  by  taking  npon  themselves  the 
office  of  the  man  (by  taking  a  public  part  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  &c.),  but  by  the 
performance  of  the  peculiar  functions  which 
Ood  has  assigned  to  their  sex. 

^  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word 
i^iaKomoQ  is  used  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as 
synonymous  with  vpw^impoc.  See  p.  37S, 
and  IMt  i.  5,  compared  with  i.  7. 

*  Rightly  translated  in  A.  Y.  "a  bishop," 
not  "  the  bishop,"  in  spite  of  the  article.  See 
note  on  Tit  i.  7. 

*  "  Husband  of  one  wife."  Compare  iii. 
IS,  T.  9,  and  Tit  i.  6.  Many  diflbrent  inter- 
pvetations  hare  been  giren  to  this  precept  It 
has  been  supposed  (1)  to  prescribe  marriage. 


(2)  to  forbid  polygamy,  (3)  to  forbid 
marriages.  The  true  interpretation  seems  to 
be  as  follows: — In  the  corrupt  focility  of 
divorce  allowed  both  by  the  Greek  and  Bomaa 
law,  it  was  very  common  for  man  and  wife  to 
separate,  and  marry  other  parties,  during  the 
lifo  of  one  another.  Thus  a  man  might  have 
three  or  four  living  wives;  or,  rather,  woneii 
who  had  all  successively  been  his  wives.  An 
example  of  the  operation  of  a  similar  code  is 
unhappily  to  be  found  in  our  own  colony  of 
Mauritius :  there  the  French  Bevolatioiiaiy 
law  of  divorce  has  been  suflfored  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  remain  unrepealed ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  sode^  three  or 
four  women  who  have  all  been  the  wives  of  the 
same  man,  and  three  or  four  men  who  have  aQ 
been  the  husbands  of  the  same  woman.  We 
believe  it  is  this  kind  of  suoeesstos  polygamy, 
rather  than  mmuUameomM  polygamy,  which  is 
here  spoken  of  as  disqualifying  for  the  Presbf- 
terate.    So  Beta. 

7  «  Hospitable."   Compare  Heb.  ziiL  S,  aad 
V.  10. 

•  The  aUusion  to  "flldij  faicte" 
in  thf  best  M88. 
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a 

God  ?)  —  not  a  novice,  lest  he  be  blinded  with  pride,  and  fall  into  the     6 
condemnation  of  the  Devil.    Moreover,  he  ought  to  have  a  good  reputa-    7 
tion  among  those  who  are  without  the  Church ;  lest  he  fall  into  reproach, 
and  into  a  snare  of  the  Devil.^ 
^    ^,     ^       Likewise,  the  Deacons  must  be  men  of  gravity,  not  double-    8 

Inreotloiui  lor  %^  0  * 

mlntS"^    tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  gain,  holding 

the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let  these  9 
also  be  first  tried,  and  after  trial  be  made  Deacons,  if  they  are  found  10 
irreproachable.  Their  wives,'  likewise,  must  be  women  of  gravity,  not  11 
slanderers,  sober  and  faithful  in  all  things.  Let  the  Deacons  be  bus-  12 
bands  of  one  wife,  fitly  ruling  their  children  and  their  own  households. 
For  those  who  have  well  performed  the  office  of  a  Deacon  gain  for  them-  18 
selves  a  good  position,'  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus. 

These  things  I  write  to  thee,  although  I  hope  to  come  to  14 
d^tiSStr   ^^^^  shortly ;  but  in  order  that  (if  I  should  be  delayed)  thou  15 
Timotbeiii-     mayst  know  how  to  conduct  thyself  in  the  house  of  Gk)d  (for 
such  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God)  *  as  a  pillar  and  main-stay  of  the 
truth.    And,  without  contradiction,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  —  16 
"  God^  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified^  in  the  Spirit;  beheld  by  angels, 

1  See  note  on  2  Tim.  iL  26.  their  principles,  which  was  of  great  adrantage 

3  We  agree  with  Hather  in  thinking  the  to  them  afterwards,  and  to  the  Chnrch  of 

Anthoriied  Version  correct  here,  notwithstand*  which    they   were   subsequently    to    become 

ing  the  great  authority  of  Chrysostom  in  an-  Presbyters. 

cient,  and  De  Wette  and  others  in  modem  ^  In  this  much-disputed  passage,  we  adopt 

times,  who  interpret  "  women  "  here  to  mean  the  interpretation  giren  by  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa. 

"  deacone$aes"    On  that  view,  the  Terse  is  most  So  the  passage  was  understood  (as  Canon 

unnaturally  interpolated  in  the  midst  of  the  Stanley  obsenres)  by  the  Church  of  Lyons 

discussion  concerning  the  Deacons.    [This  is  (a.d.  177);  for  in  their  Epistle  the  same  ex- 

hardly  so,  if  we  view  the  PrimitiTe  Diaconate  pression  is  applied  to  Attains  the  Martyr.    So, 

as  consisting  of  two  co-ordinate  branches,  a  also,  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  chief  Apostles  at 

diaconate  of  men  and  a  diaconate  of  women.  Jerusalem  as  "pillars"  (Gal.  ii.  9);  and  so, 

We  obserre,  too,  that  nothing  is  said  above  of  in  Apoc.  iii.  12,  we  find  the  Christian  who  is 

the  duties  of  the  wires  of  the  Bishops.    Our  undaunted  by  persecution  described  as  '<  a  pil- 

three  chief  modem  commentators  in  England,  lar  in  the  Temple  of  God."    The  grammatical 

Alford,  EUicott,  and  Wordsworth,  interpret  objection  to  Gregory's  view  is  untenable ;  and 

the  Terse  before  us  as  it  was  interpreted  by  a  Greek  writer  of  the  4th  century  may  be  at 

Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  —  h.]  least  as  good  a  judge  on  this  point  as  his 

*  This  Terse   is  introduced  by  "  for "  as  modem  opponents, 
giring  a  reason  for  the  previous  directions,  vis.  *  We  retain  the  Received  Text  here,  con- 

the  great  importance  of  having  good  deacons »  sidering,  that,  when  the  testimony  of  the  MSS. 

snch  men,  by  the  fit  performance  of  the  office,  is  so  divided,  we  are  justified  in  retaining  the 

gained  a  high  position  in  the  community,  and  text  most  familiar  to  English  readers, 
acquired  (by  constant  intercourse  with  difierent  *  t.  e.  justified  against  gainsayers,  as  being 

classes  of  men)  a  boldness  in  maintaining  what  He  claimed  to  be. 
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preaeked  among  the  Gentihi;  believed  on  in  Hu  worldj  received  %gp  in 
glory:'' 
Now  the  Spirit  declares  expressly,  that  in  after-times  some 


tobcex^ 

will  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  gg^ 
2  teachings  of  demons,  speaking*  lies  in  hypocrisy)  having  their  £2li^^ 


8  conscience  seared ;  hindering  marriage,*  enjoining  abstinence 

from  meats,  which  Gbd  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  those 

4  who  believe  and  have  *  knowledge  of  the  truth.    For  all  things  created 
by  Qod  are  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  be  received  with 

6  thanksgiving.    For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  *  and  prayer. 

6  In  thus  instructing  the  brethren,  thou  wilt  be  a  good  servant  of  Jesus 
Ghrist,  nourishing  thyself  with  the  words  of  the  faith  and  good  doctrine 

7  which  thou  hast  followed.    Reject  the  fables  of  profane  and  doting  teacb- 

8  ers,  but  train  thyself*  for  the  contests  of  godliness.    For  the  training  of 
the  body  is  profitable  for  a  little;  but  godliness  is  profitable  for  all 

9  things,  having  promise  of  the  present  life,  and  of  the  life  to  come.    Faitb> 
10  ful  is  the  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  —  ^^Fer  to  thie  end  we 

endure  labor  and  reproaek^  beeauee  we  have  set  our  hope  on  (he  Uring  Ood, 
who  is  the  saviour  ofaB^  mankindj  specially  of  the  faithful" 

1  Then  out  be  little  doabt  that  this  is  a  •  VTe  hare  a  epedineii  of  what  ie  meant  bgr 

quotation  from  some  Christian  hgrmn  or  creed,  this  Terw  in  the  following  beantiliil  "  Grace 

Soch  quotations  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (of  before  Meat,"  which  was  used  in  the  primitive 

which  there  are  fire  introduced  bj  the  same  Chnrch :  "  Blessed  art  Thon,  O  Lord,  who 

expression,  "  faithful  is  the  saying ")  corre-  fbedest  me  from  mj  youth,  who  giTest  food 

spond  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  Epistles  unto  all  flesh.    Fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 

were  among  the  last  written  by  St.  PauL  gladness,  that  always  haring  all  sniBciracy  we 

*  "  Speaking  lies  "  is  most  naturally  taken  may  abound  unto  erery  good  work,  in  Chriit 
with  "  demons ; "  but  St.  Paul,  while  gram-  Jesus  our  Lord,  through  whom  be  glory,  bon- 
matically  speaking  of  the  demons,  is  really  or,  and  might  unto  Thee  for  erer.  Amen.* 
speaking  of  the  false  teachers  who  acted  under  (Apottolical  ConMitvtumM,  vii.  49.)  The  ezpres- 
their  impulse.  sion  "  Word  of  God  "  probably  implies  that 

*  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  heresies  the  thanksgiring  was  commonly  made  in  some 
here  spoken  of,  see  pp.  894-997.  We  obserre  Scriptural  words,  taken,  for  example,  out  of 
a  strong  admixture  of  the  Jewish  element  the  Psalms,  as  are  sereral  expressions  in  the 
(exactly  like  that  which  prerailed,  as  we  have  aboTe  Grace, 

seen,  in  the  Colossian  heresies)  in  the  prohibi-  *  It  seems,  from  a  comparison  of  Uiis  witli 

tion  of  partiadar  kinds  of  food ;  compare  Yen%  the  following  Terse,  that  the  folse  teachen  Isid 

4,  and  Col.  ii.  16,  and  CoL  ii.  SI,  28.    This  great  stress  on  a  training  of  the  body  by  asoet' 

shows  the  yery  early  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  ic  practices.    For  the  metaphorical  language, 

contradicts  tne  hypothesis  of  Baur  as  to  its  borrowed  from  the  contests  of  ^b»  Paliestn, 

origin     At  the  same  uiue  there  is  also  an  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  and  p.  585. 

Anti-Judaical  elemeni,  as  we  hare  remarked  ^  The  prominence  given  to  this  truth  of 

aboTC,  p.  897,  note  2.  the  unirersality  of  salration  in  tiiis  Episde 

^  See  note  on  1  Tim.  \L  4.  (compare  ii.  4)  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
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DntiMof  These  things  enjoin  and  teach;  let  no  man  despise  thy  11 

'"^™***'~'  youth,*  but  make  thyself  a  pattern  of  the  fitithful,  in  word,  in  12 
life,  in  love,'  in  faith,  in  purity.  Until  I  come,  apply  thyself  to  pub-  18 
he '  reading,  exhortation,  and  teaching.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  14 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy  ^  with  the  laying-on  of  the  bands 
of  the  Presbytery.  Let  these  things  be  thy  care ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  16 
them ;  that  thy  improvement  may  be  manifest  to  all  men.  Give  heed  to  16 
thyself  and  to  thy  teaching ;  continue  steadfast  therein.*  For  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and  thy  hearers. 

Bebuke  not  an  aged*  man,  but  exhort  him  as  thou  wouldst  a  &ther ;  { 
treat  young  men  as  brothers ;  the  aged  women  as  mothers ;  the  young  as  s 
sisters,  in  all  purity. 

WMowi«r»        Pay  due  regard^  to  the  widows  who  are  friendless  in  their    t 
^  widowhood.    But  if  any  widow  has  children  or  grandchildren,    4 

let  them  learn  to  show  their  godliness  first  *  towards  their  own  household, 
and  to  requite  their  parents ;  for  this  is  acceptable  *  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 
The  widow  who  is  friendless  and  desolate  in  her  widowhood  sets  her  hope     & 
on  Gk)d,  and  continues  in  supplications  and  prayers  night  and  day;  but    5 
she  who  lives  in  wantonness  is  dead  while  she  lives ;  and  hereof  do  thou     7 
admonish  them,  that  they  may  be  irreproachable.    Bat  if  any  man  pro-     | 
vide  not  for  his  own,**  and  especially  for  his  kindred,  he  has  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever. 

QpaiifleiitioiM      A  widow,  to  be  placed  upon  the**  list,  must  be  not  less    § 
^>***^         than  sixty  years  of  age,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 

denied  bj  the  Epheiian  fiUse  teaehen.    So  the  may  most  natonllj  be  referred  to  the  pneed- 

Gnostics  ooDtidered   salTAtion   as  beloDging  ing  the§$  thingi. 

otdj  to  the  enlightened  few,  who,  in  their  *  Chrysostom  has  remarked  that  we  moat 

•ystem,  constitnted  a  kind  of  ipiritnai  ariatoo-  not  take  **  elder"  here  in  its  official  sense; 

wmcj.    See  p.  895.  compare  the  following  "  elder  women." 

^  Compare  S  Tim.  iL  82,  and  the  remarks  "      '  The  widow$  were  from  the  fint  supported 

in  Appendix  IL  ontof  thefnnds  of  the  Chnrch.    See  ActsyL  1. 

*  The  words  "  in  spirit "  are  omitted  in  the  '  Firtt:  u  s.  before  they  pretend  to  make 
best  MSS.  professions  of  godliness  in  other  matters,  let 

*  This  does  not  mean  reading  in  the  sense  them  show  its  frnits  towards  their  own  kindred. 
QtMudy,  hot  reading  aUmd  to  oihers;  the  books  *  The  best  MSS.  omit  "  good  and." 

io  read  were  (at  this  period)  probably  those  of  ^^  His  <nim  woold  include  his  slares  and  de- 

the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  the  earlier      pendants.    So  Cyprian  requires  the  Christian 
gospels.  masten  to  tend  their  sick  sUtcs  in  %  pesti- 


ic 


*  Compare  with  this  passage  1  Tim.  L  18, 
«Bd  the  note.  u  It  is  a  disputed  point  wkua  lut  is  leftrred 

*  This  m  Oem  is  rwj  perplexing;  but  U  to  in  this  word;  whether  (1)  U  means  (As  ttrt 
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10  baiid ;  ^  she  must  be  well  reported  of  for  good  deeds,  as  one  who  has 
brought  up  children,  received  stotngers  with  hospitality,  washed  the  feet  of 
the  saints,  relieved  the  distressed,  and  diligently  followed  every  good  woric. 

11  But  younger  widows  reject ;  for  when  they  have  become  wanton  against 

12  Christ,  they  desire  to  marry ;  and  thereby  incur  condemnation,  because 
It  they  have  broken  their  former*  promise.    Moreover,  they  learn'  to  be 

idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to  house;  and  not  only  idle,  but 
tattlers  -also  and  busy-bodies,  speaking  things  which  ought  not  to  be 

14  spoken.  I  wish  therefore  that  younger  widows  should  marry,  bear  chil- 
dren, rule  their  households,  and  give  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  for 

15  reproach.    For  already  some  of  them  have  gone  astray  after  Satan. 

16  If  there  are  widows  dependent  on  any  believer  (whether  man  or 
woman),  let  those  on  whom  they  depend  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the 
Church  be  burdened  with  them ;  that  it  may  relieve  the  widows  who  are 
destitute. 

17  Let  the  Presbyters  who  perform  their  oflSces  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  a  twofold  honor,^  especially  those*  who  labor  in 


oftheR^erty- 


^  widowt  t9  be  tupporied  mA  vf  ikt  ekarUable 
/und,  or  {^)  the  U$t  of  d&aoimimn  (for  which 
office  the  age  of  sixty  eeemt  too  old),  or  (8) 
the  h(tdjf  of  dumdtwidowt  mentioned  by  Tertal- 
Itan  and  hj  other  writers,  as  a  kind  of  female 
Presbjtersy  having  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion and  daties.  The  point  is  discussed  by  De 
Wette,  nather,  and  Wiesinger.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  take  a  middle  coarse  between  the  first 
and  third  hypotheses;  by  supposing,  ris.,  that 
the  Ua  here  mentioned  was  that  of  all  the 
widows  who  were  offiekiUjf  rooognutd  as  sup- 
ported by  the  Church ;  but  was  not  confined  to 
such  persons,  but  included  also  richer  widows, 
who  were  willing  to  devote  themselres  to  the 
offices  assigned  to  the  pauper  widows.  It  has 
been  aigued  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  needy 
widows  who  did  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Tone  9  would  be  exduded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  fond ;  nor  need  we  suppose  this ;  but  since 
ail  could  scarcely  be  supported,  certain  condi- 
tions were  prescribed,  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  any  one  could  be  considered  as  officially 
mtiUed  to  a  place  on  the  Ust.  From  the  class 
of  widows  thus  formed,  the  subsequent "  body 
of  widows  "  would  naturally  result.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  wid- 
ows here  means  virgins^  as  Baur  has  imagined- 


His  ophilon  is  well  refoted  by  Wiesinger  aad 
DeWette. 

^  For  the  meaning  of  this,  see  note  on  iiL  1: 

*  The  phrase  means  Co  bimk  a  promm,  aai 
is  so  explained  by  Chrysostom,  and  by  Augus- 
tine. Hence  we  see  Uiat,  when  a  widow  was 
reoeired  into  the  number  of  ^wrtk^pidowe,  a 
promise  was  required  from  her  (or  Tirtoally 
understood)  that  she  would  derote  herself  for 
life  to  the  employments  which  these  widows 
undertook ;  ris.  the  education  of  orphans,  and 
superintendence  of  the  younger  women.  Thers 
is  no  trace  here  of  the  subsequent  ascetic  cfuap* 
/>robetf  MM  of  second  marriages,  as  is  erident  from 
Terse  14,  where  the  younger  widows  are  ex- 
pressly desired  to  marry  again.  This alsooon- 
firms  our  view  of  the  "wife  of  one  husband." 
See  note  on  iii.  S. 

*  The  construction  is  peculiar,  but  not  un- 
exampled in  classical  Greek. 

^  Honor  here  seems  (fW>m  the  next  Terse) 
to  imply  the  notion  of  reward.  Compare  the 
Terb  homtr  in  Terse  8  aboTC.  Upon  a  mi8inier> 
pretation  of  this  Terse  was  founded  the  dis- 
gusting practice,  which  prerailed  in  the  thiid 
century,  of  setting  a  double  portion  of  meat 
before  the  Presbyters,  in  the  feasts  of  loTe. 

^  In  pp.  378,  879.  we  cheervpA   thmt  the 
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speaking  and  teaching.      For  the  Scripture  saith,  ^^d^0H  SJ^sIt  noi  18 
xmilh  %  0f  aisvd  trtabit^f  £nd  %  com;"*  and,  "2%«to&>rerMwor% 
€lf  his  Mre.^^  * 

Against  a  Presbyter  receive  no  accusation  except  on  the  testimony*  of  19 
two  or  three  witnesses.    Rebuke  the  offenders  in  the  presence  of  all,  20 
that  others  also  may  fear.    I  adjure  thee,  before  God  and^  Ohrist  Jesus  21 
and  the  chosen  *  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things  without  prejudice 
against  any  man,  and  do  nothing  out  of  partiality. 

ordfaMtioD.         Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man,  nor  make  thyself*  a  partaker  22 
in  the  sins  committed  by  another.    Keep  thyself  pure. 
Futieaiv  Drink  no  longer  water  only,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  the  28 

•~"™^        sake  of  thy  stomach,  and  thy  frequent  maladies. 

[In  thy  decisions  remember  that]  the  sins  of  some  men  are  manifest  24 
beforehand,  and  lead  the  way  to  their  condemnation ;  but  the  sins  of 
others  are  not  seen  till  afterwards.    Likewise,  also,  the  good  deeds  of  25 
some  men  are  conspicuous ;  and  those  which  thev  conceal  cannot  be 
kept  hidden. 

2^^  Let  those  who  are  under  the  yoke  as  bondsmen  esteem  theirori.  1 

masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  lest  reproach  be  brought  upon  the  name  of 
Ood  and  His  doctrine.    And  let  those  whose  masters  are  believers  not    2 
despise  them  because  they  are  brethren,  but  serve  them  with  the  more 
subjection,  because  they  who  claim  ^  the  benefit   are   believing  and 
beloved.    Thus  teach  thou,  and  exhort 
^SlSSt^*^      ^  ^^y  ^^^'^^^  teach  ffdsely,*  and  consent  not  to  the  sound    t 

offioet  of  pretbjfUr  and  teacher  were  united,  at  prudence,  Dent  six.  5,  and  appealed  to  by  St 

the  date  of  the  Paatoral  Epiatles,  in  the  same  Panl,  S  Cor.  ziiL  1. 

persons ;  which  is  shown  hjaptto  teach  being  ^  Lord  h  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

a  qualification  required  in  a  Presbyter,  1  Tim.  *  By  the  choeen  angels  are  probably  meant 

iil  S.    Bat  thoogh  this  nnion  most  in  all  cases  those  especially  selected  by  God  as  His  met- 

hare  been  desirable,  we  find,  firom  this  passage,  sengers  to  the  bnman  race,  such  as  QabrieL 

that  there  were  still  wome  pretbtften  who  were  *  The  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  this 

not  teachen,  t. «.  who  did  not  perform  the  office  Terse  is,  that  Timothens,  if  he  ordained  nnflt 

of   public   instmction   in  the   congregation,  persons  (s.  g.  firiends  or  relations)  out  of  par- 

This  is  another  strong  proof  of  the  early  dale  tiali^,  would  thereby  make  himself  a  partici- 

of  the  Epistle.  pator  in  their  sins. 

1  This  quotation  (Deut  zzr.  4)  is  applied  ^  The  A.  V.  is  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
to the  same  purpose,  1  Cor.  iz.  9  (where  the  ence  of  the  Greek  definite  article.  The  Terb 
words  are  quoted  in  a  rererse  order).  The  here  used  has  the  sense  of  claim  in  classical 
T.TT,  agrees  with  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  Greek,  though  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 


*  Luke  z.  7.  "  The  section  from  Terses  9  to  10  is  a  geQ< 

*  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  Mosaic  juris-     eral  warning  against  the  false  teachers,  as  is 
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▼i.  ^ 

4  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  godly  doctrine,  he  ggj  wi*!— 
is  blinded  with  pride,  and  understands  nothing,  but  is  filled  with  a 
sickly^  appetite  for  disputations  and  contentions  about  words^  whence 

6  arise  envy,  strife,  reproaches,  evil  suspicions,  violent  collisions  *  of  men 
whose  mind  is  corrupted,  and  who  are  destitute  of   the  truth;   who 

e  think  that  godliness'  is  a  gainful  trade.^    But  godliness  with  content- 

7  ment  is  truly  gainful ;  for  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  ib 

8  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  but  having  food  and  shelter,  let  us  be 

9  therewith  content.  They  who  seek  for  riches  fiedl  into  temptations  and 
snares  and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  desires,  which  drown  men  in  min 

10  and  destruction.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils ;  and 
some,  coveting  it,  have  been  led  astray  from  the  &ith,  and  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows. 

11  But  thou,  0  man  of  Gk)d,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  }^-ii:j;;|;;}{^ 
after   righteousness,   godliness,    faith,   love,   steadfastness,'   meekness. 

12  Fight  the  good  fight'  of  £uth,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  to  which  thou^ 
wast  called,  and  didst  confess  the  good'  confession  before  many  wit- 

184nesses.    I  charge  thee  in  the  presence  of  God  who  gives  life  to  all  things, 

and  Ohrist  Jesus  who  bore  testimony  under  Pontius  Pilate'  to  the  good 

14  confession,  that  thou  keep  that  which  thou  art  commanded,  spotlessly 


erident  from  the  whole  oontext.    It  it  a  mis-  *  The  A.  V.  here  rerenes  the  tnie 

take  to  refer  the  ''false  teaching"  to  tome  and  Tiolates  the  law  of  the  article, 
(imaginary)  teachers  who  are  supposed  by  eome  *  The  words  "From  each  withdraw  thy- 

to  have  preached  the   abolition   of  slaTeiy.  self "  are  not  fonnd  here  in  the  best  MSS. 
There  is  no  eridence  or  probability  whateTer  *  The  meaning  is,  gtead/tut  emdmamx  wubr 

that  such  teachers  existed ;  although  it  was  peneaOum. " 

natural  that  some  of  the  Christian  slares  *  Here  we  hare  another  of  those  metsphon 
themselves  should  have  been  tempted  to  "  de-  from  the  Greek  games,  so  frequent  with  8c 
spise  "  their  believing  masters,  with  whom  they  Paul.  See  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 
were  now  united  by  so  holy  a  bond  of  brother-  ^  "Also  "  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 
hood;  a  bond  which  contained  in  itself  the  *  ''The  (not  a)  good  confession''  mfiaai 
seeds  of  liberty  for  the  slave,  destined  to  ripen  ^be  confession  of  feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
in  due  time.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  ne-  (Compare  Bom.  x.  10.)  Timotheos  had  psoh- 
oeesary  to  say  this,  but  that  a  teacher  of  divinity  bably  been  a  confessor  of  Christ  in  penees- 
has  lately  published  a  statement  that  "  St.  tion,  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere ;  or  it  is  poa- 
Paul's  epistles  condemn  attempts  to  abolish  sible  that  the  allosion  here  may  be  to  fals  bap- 
slavery,  as  the  work  of  men  'proud,  knowing  tism. 

iio<Atn^'(l  Tim.vi2-4)."    See  iiatibna/ Goef-  •  For  this  nse  of  "  witness "  or  "  testi^ " 

Untn :  by  R.  Williams,  D.D.,  p.  303.  with  the  accusative,  compare  John  liL  It, 

1  Sickly  Is  the  antithesis  to  Bowtd  above.  "What  he  hath  seen,  that  he  testifiedL"    Ov 

Similar  phraseology  is  found  in  Plato.  Lord  testified  before  P6ntius  Pilate  that  Hs 

3  The  original   meaning   of  the   nncom-  was  the  Messiah. 
puunded  word  (taking  the  reading  of  the  beat 
MSS.)isyncftMi. 
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and  irreproaohablyy  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  16 
shall  in  due  time  be  made  manifest  by  the  blessed  and  only  ^  Potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  who  only  hath  inmiortality,  dwell-  16 
ing  in  light  unapproachable ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see ;  to 
whom  be  honor  and  power  ererlasting.    Amen. 

DvitfMof  the       Charge  those  who  are  rich  in  this  present  world,  not  to  be  17 
high-minded,  nor  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in'  €k>d,  who  proyides 
all  things  richly  for  our  use.    Charge  them  to  practise  benevolence,  to  18 
be  rich  in  good  works,  to  be  bountiful  and  generous,  storing  up  for  them-  19 
selves  a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal' life. 

]^bM^m  0  Timotheus,  guard^  the  treasure  which  is  committed  to  90 

*^^  ^  thy  trust,  and  avoid  the  profane  babblings  and  antitheses*  of 


tiie  falsely-named  <^  Elnowledge ;  **  *  which  some  professing,  have  erred  SI 

concerning  the  faith. 

S22!^         Grace  be  witii  thee.' 


The  expectations  which  St.  Paul  expressed  in  the  above  letter,  of  a 
more  prolonged  absence  from  Ephesus,  could  scarcely  have  been  ful* 
filled  ;  for  soon  after'  we  find  that  he  had  been  in  Crete  (which  seems 

to  imply  that,  on  his  way  thither,  he  had  passed  through  Ephesus),  and 
was  now  again  on  his  way  westwards.    We  must  suppose,  then,  that  he 

^  Onfy.    Thii  teemt  to  aUude  to  the  MUM  ^'babUingt'*  and    the   ''oontentloiM    abool 

polytheistie  notioiit  of  incipient  Onoetidsm  words "  lacribed  to  the  heretict  tJbort,  tL  4) 

which  are  opposed  in  Col.  i.  16.  ii  to  suppose  that  St  Paul  here  speaks,  not  of 

*  *<LiTing"  is  omitted  bj  the  best  IfSS.  the  docinM$,  bat  of  the  dialectical  and  rhetorl- 

*  The  minority  of  MS8.  read  the  irm  lyk,  cal  arts  of  the  fiOse  teachers. 

which  is  eqairalent  to  the  Receired  Text.  *  From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  here 

*  The  treoMwre  here  mentioned  is  probabfy  ties  here  opposed  hj  St  Paul  laid  claim  to  a 
the  pastoral  office  of  soperintending  |he  pecnliar  philosophy,  or "  Gnosis.'*  Thns  thej 
Chorch  of  Ephesos,  which  was  committed  by  were  QtMtia,  at  all  erents  ui  noaM;  how  fiv 
8t  Paol  to  Timotheus.    Cf.  S  Tim.  i.  14.  dieir  dottrina  agreed  with  those  of  later  Gnoe- 

*  "  Antitheses."  There  is  not  the  slight-  tics  is  a  (iirther  question.  We  hare  before 
est  ground  (as  eren  De  Wette  allows)  for  sup-  seen  that  there  were  those  at  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
posing,  with  Banr,  that  this  expression  is  to  riiL  1, 10, 11)  who  were  blamed  by  St  Paul 
be  understood  of  the  eontraria  oppontumn  (or  for  claiming  a  high  degree  of  "Gnosis;"  and 
sontrasts  between  Law  and  Gospel)  of  Bfar-  we  hare  seen  him  condemn  the  "philosophy" 
«oa.  If  there  be  an  allusion  to  any  Gnostie  of  the  heretics  at  Colosss  (Col.  iL  8),  who 
locfruiet  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  appear  to  bear  the  dosest  resemblance  to  those 
ibe  OuiMiutie  opposition  between  the  principles  condemned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  8ee  pp. 
^f  good  and  eril  in  the  world,  irhU^  was  an  89S-401. 

Oriental  element  in  the  philosophy  of  some  of  ^  "  Amen  "  is  not  found  in  the  best  M88. 

Ae  early  Gnostics.    But  the  mobt  natural  in-  *  See  remai^  on  the  date  of  the  Pastoral 


serprstation   (considering   the  junction  with      Epistles,  Appendix  IL 
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returned  shortly  from  Macedonia  to  Ephesus,  as  he  hoped,  though  doobt- 
fully,  to  be  able  to  do  when  he  wrote  to  Timotheus.  From  Ephesua,  as 
we  hare  just  said,  he  soon  afterwards  made  an  expedition  to  Crete.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  Churches  of  Crete  wore  first 
founded  during  this  visit  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  many  indications 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  show  that  they  had  already  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time.  But  they  were  troubled  by  false  teachers,  and  probably  had 
never  yet  been  properly  organized,  having  originated,  perhaps,  in  the 
private  efforts  of  individual  Christians,  who  would  have  been  6uiq>lied 
with  a  centre  of  operations  and  nucleus  of  Churches  by  the  numerous 
colonies  of  Jews  established  in  the  island.^  St.  Paul  now  visited  them  in 
company  with  Titus,'  whom  he  left  in  Crete  as  his  representative  on  his 
departure.  He  himself  was  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  do  what 
was  needful,  either  in  silencing  error,  or  in  selecting  fit  persons  as 
presbyters  of  the  numerous  scattered  Churches,  which  would  manifestly 
be  a  work  of  time.  Probably  he  confined  his  efforts  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  places,  and  empowered  Titus  to  do  the  rest  Thus,  Titus  was 
left  at  Crete  in  the  same  position  which  Timotheus  had  occupied  at 
Ephesus  during  St.  Paul's  recent  absence ;  and  there  would,  consequent- 
ly, be  the  same  advantage  in  his  receiving  written  directions  from  St 
Paul  concerning  the  government  and  organization  of  the  Church,  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Timotheus.  Accordingly, 
sliorUy  after  leaving  Crete,  St.  Paul  sent  a  letter  to  Titus,  the  outline  ^ 
which  would  equally  serve  for  that  of  the  preceding  Epistle.  But 
St  Paul's  letter  to  Titus  seems  to  have  been  still  further  called  for,  to 
meet  some  strong  opposition  which  that  disciple  had  encountered  while 
attempting  to  carry  out  his  master's  directions.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  severe  remarks  against  the  Cretans  which  occur  in  the 
Epistle,  and  from  the  statement,  at  its  conmiencement,  that  the  very 
olgect  which  its  writer  had  in  view,  in  leaving  Titus  in  Crete,  was  that 
he  might  appoint  Presbyters  in  the  Cretan  Churches ;  an  indication  that 


^  Fhilo  mentloiM  Cnie  af  om  of  the  teati  word  of  the  Crotma,  what  they  foogfat  i 

of  tlM  Jewiih  diipertioii ;  see  p.  17.    [For  the  the  Venetiaiii,  who  Cftme  under  the  etudud 

introductioii  of  Chriuianity  into  the  idand  in  of,  St  Mark.     The   Venetient   fintamtfm, 

connection  with  St.  Paul,  see  the  art  "Crete"  when  here,  "seem  to  hare  trantfemd  to  Urn 

in  the  Dkl.  o/the  BAU. — h.]  part  of  that  reepect»  which,  elsewhere,  would 

*  For  the  earlier  mention  of  Titos,  see  prohahly  haye  been  manifested  for  Mark  akme. 

abofe,  pp.  512,  513.    There  is  some  interest  in  Daring  the  celebration  of  sereral  great  tei- 

mentioning  the  traditionary  recollections  of  Tals  of  the  Church,  the  response  of  the  Lata 

him  which  remain  in  the  island  of  Crete.    One  cleigy  of  Crete,  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge 

Greek  legend  says  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  of  Venice,  was  SaneU  Marte,  tm  not  adjmn ; 

a  proconsnl  of  Crete,  another  that  he  was  de-  bat,  after  that  for  the  Dnke  of  Candia,  8a$^ 

sceaded  from  Mioos.    The  cathedral  of  Me-  Tke^tunoituiyuva."  FuMbkfB  Tramb  m  Onk^ 

galo-Castron  on  the  north  of  the  island  was  toI.  i.  pp.  6  and  175. 

dedicated  to  him.    His  name  was  the  watch-  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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his  claim  to  exercise  this  authority  had  been  disputed.  This  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  despatched  from  Ephesus  at  the  moment  when 
St.  Paul  was  on  the  ere  of  departure  on  a  westward  journey,  which  was 
to  take  him  as  Ceut  as  Nicopolis  ^  (in  Epirus)  before  the  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  this  Epistle :  — 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS.« 

BAiBiirtkMi.         PAUL,  a  bondsman  of  Qoi.  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  i.  1 
— sent  forth'  to  bring  Gk>d's  chosen  to  faith,  and  to  the^  knowledge  of 
the  truth  which  is  according  to  godliness,*  with  hope  of  eternal  life,     S 
which  €k>d,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  eternal  times*  (but  He     8 
made  known  His  word  in  due  season,  in  the  message^  committed  to  my 
trust  by  the  command  of  Qod  our  Saviour),  — To  Trrus,  mt  tbub  son  in    4 

OUB  COMMON  FAITH. 

Grace  and  peace*  firom  €k>d  our  lather,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour. 

This  was  the  [very]  cause*  why  I  left  thee  in  drete,  that    6 


nriuitetfae  thou  mightcst  further^  correct  what  is  deficient,  and  appoint 
^^'""•^'^  Presbyters  in  every  city,  as  I  gave  thee  commission.  No  man 
t^^ML^^*.^  must  be  appointed  a  Presbyter,  but  he  who  is  without  re- 
dFMtbftan.  ppQj^5]j^  ^^0  husbaud  of  one  wife,"  having  believing  children 
who  are  not  accused  of  riotous  living,  nor  disobedient;  for  a  "Bishop 

1  Bee  below,  p.  827,  note  8.  the  eomiiiiiBkm  gWen  to  hSm  by  St  Peal  Ibr 

*    For  the  date  of  this  Bpietie,  tee  Ap-     leformfaig  the  Cretan  Chudi,  Titos  had  been 


pendixll. 

*  The  original   here  it   peiplezing,   hot  ^^  Notiimplj  "eetinorder^Caf  hi  A.  V.), 


\  to  admit  of  no  other  senee  than  thia»  cm  hot "  aet  in  order /vtftar/ 

npotOeteRiJbrthm  an  errand  of  JaitL    Com-  ^  This  part  of  the  Fresbjter'aqoaliiloatlont 

pare  S  Tim.  L  1,  ''an  apostle  sent  forth  to  has  been  rery  Tariooslj  interpreted.    Bee  note 

proclaim  the  promise  of  life."    The  inTolred  on  1  Tim.  iii  S. 

and  parenthetical  style  of  this  salntation  re-  ^  BighUy  translated  in  A.  V.  "o**  (not 

minds  ns  of  that  to  the  Romans,  and  is  a  the)  "  bishop/'  because  the  article  is  onlj  osed 

strong  eridenoe  of  the  genuineness  of  this  genericslly.     So,  in  English,  "the  reformer 

Epistle.  most  be  patient : "  equiralent  to  "  a  reformer," 

^  Bee  note  on  I  Tim.  iL  4.                      ,  Ac    We  see  here  a  proof  of  the  early  date  of 

*  QodUnets.    See  note  on  1  Tim.  iL  S.  this  Epistle  in  the  synonTmons  use  ofMaicomc 

*  B^bre  eternal  Hmee ;  meaning,  probably,  and  npeafiinepoc ;  the  latter  word  designadng 
m  the  M  dispenmiiaa:  cL  Bom.  ztL  86,  and  the  rank,  the  former  the  dutiee,  of  the  Presby- 
•ole  on  8  Tim.  i.  9.  ter.    The  best  translation  here  would  be  the 

7  Literally, /yroo^ojiiatMa.  term  ooereeer,  which  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 

*  The  best  MSB.  omit  mercy  here.  as  a  translation  of  MoKomc,  Acts  xz.  2S;  hot. 

*  This  commencement  seems  to  indicate  (as  onfortonately,  the  term  has  associations  in 


we  haTe  abore  remarked)  that,  hi  ezerdsing      modem  English  which  io  not  pemit  of  Ha 

9u 
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must  be  free  from  reproach,  as  being  a  steward  of  Qod ;  not  self-wOled, 
not  easily  provoked,  not  a  lover  of  wine,  not  given  to  brawls,  not  greedy 
g  of  gain ;  but  hospitable  to  ^  strangers,  a  lover  of  good  men,  self-restrained,* 
9  just,  holy,  continent ;  holding  fast  the  words  which  are  fidthful  to  our 
teaching,  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  others  in  the  sound'  doc- 
trine, and  to  rebuke  the  gainsayers. 

10  For  there  are  many  disobedient  babblers  and  deceivers,  TUaiBHt 
specially  they  of  the  Circumcision,  whose  mouths  need '  bit  ^^iMoiMn. 

11  and  bridle ;  for  they  subvert  whole  houses,  by  teaching  evil,  for  the  love 

12  of  shameful  gain.    It  was  said  by  one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  *  of  their 
own,— 

**  Ahn^  Ikn  and  beiiH  an  tiie  Oelmy  and  inwudlj  alogglih.'' 


18  This  testimony  is  true.    Wherefore  rebuke*  them  sharply,  that  ihej 

14  may  be  sound  in  fiiith,  and  may  no  more  give  heed  to  Jewish  fieibles,*  and 

15  precepts^  of  men  who  turn  away  from  the  truth.  To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure  ;*  but  to  the  polluted  and  unbelieving  nothing  is  pure, 

16  but  both  their  understanding  and  their  conscience  is  polluted.  They 
profess  to  know  God,  but  by  their  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abomi- 
nable and  disobedient,  and  worthless*  for  any  good  work. 

betng  thai  Qfled  here.    Conqiare  with  tliii  pat-  "Jewith"  elemeiit  appean  diatmeaj  ia  tha 

■age  1  Tim.  iii.  a.  Coloanan  heretics  {"  Sabhaths,"  CoL  iL  IS), 

1  Cf.  8  John  5,  6.    In  the  earij  Chorch*  althongh  it  it  not  Been  in  the  Epistlea  to  Timo- 

Christiani  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  thj.    Comp.  iii.  9,  and  see  p.  897. 


were  reoeired  and  forwarded  on  their  Jonmej  '  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  '. 

hj  their  brethren;  this  is  the  "  hospitalilj '^  attacked  Unght  their  followen  to  abatain  firoai 

so  often  commended  in  the  N.  T.  certain  acts,  or  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  being 

*  The  Appendix  in  the  larger  editions  con-  uRpars.  We  mnst  not,  howerer,  conchide  tnm 
tains  a  list  of  words  pecnliarij  nsed  in  the  tUs  that  thej  were  Aaeeiiei.  SopendtkMs 
Pastoral  Epistlea.  Among  them  are  diese  abstinence  ttmrn  certahi  material  acta  is  qoils 
words.  compatible  with  gross  imparity  of  ***^**»^y  and 

*  ThewordliteraUjdenoteslopifdiMraNtf  of  practice,  as  we  see  in  the  care  of  Hindao 
MAs  iqmi  a  hone.  devotees,  and  in  those  impnreTOtaries  of  QTbele 

*  Epimenides  of  Crete,  a  poet  who  lired  in  and  of  Isis  mentioned  so  often  in  JuTeaal  and 
tiia  6th  centniy  b.  o^  is  the  antiior  quoted,  other  writen  of  the  same  date.  The  eartj 
Wm  Terses  were  reckoned  oracular,  whence  the  Gnostics,  here  attacked,  bekmged  apparentlx 
titie«prophet"  So  by  FUto  he  is  called  << a  to  tiiat  class  who  borrowed  tiidr  tiieoeopky 
divinely-inspired  man,*'  and  by  Flntareh  '*  a  from  Jewish  sooroes;  and  the  pnotpi§  ^oiafii'- 
man  dear  to  the  gods."  nenoe  which  they  imposed  msy  probably  hare 

*  Rebuke:  this  seems  to  refer  to  tiia  same  been  derired  frofn  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  im> 
word  in  t.  9.  morality  is  phunly  indicated  by  the  foUowi^ 

*  FaUm.    Bee  note  on  1  Tim.  ir.  7.  words. 

7  These  preoepU  were  probably  those  men-  *  Liteially,ieiaUtloitaR<f  lleteH;  i.«.iiliea 

(ioned  1  Tim.  It.  8,  and  CoL  iL  Ifr-SS.     The  tested  by  tiie  call  of  dn^,  tiiey  fofl. 
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DireoUoMto  But  do  tbou  spoak  conformably  to  the  sound  doctrine.  1 
^^'^IfSf  Exhort  the  aged  men  to  be  sober,  grave,  self-restrained,  sound  2 
*'^*****      in  faith,  in  love,  in  steadfastness.    Exhort  the  aged  women,     8 


likewise,  to  let  their  deportment  testify  of  holiness,  not  to  be  slanderers, 
not  to  be  enslaved  by  drunkenness,  but  to  give  good  instruction ;  that    4 
they  may  teach  discretion  to  the  younger  women,  leading  them  to  be 
loving  wives  and  loving  mothers,  self-restrained,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,     6 
amiable  and  obedient  to  their  husbands,  lest  reproach  be  brought  upon 
the  Word  of  Qod.    In  like  manner,  do  thou  exhort  the  young  men  to     6 
miowBMtt-    wlf-restraint.    And  show  thyself  in  all  things  a  pattern  of    7 
^"^  good  works;   manifesting   in   thy  teaching    uncorruptness, 

gravity,^  soundness  of  doctrine  not  to  be  condemned,  that  our  adversa-  8 
jy^,^^^  ries  may  be  shamed,  having  no  evil  to  say  against  us.'  Exhort  9 
'^'^^  bondsmen  to  obey  their  masters,  and  to  strive  to  please  them 

in  all  things,  without  gainsaying ;  not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  10 
fidelity,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  €k>d  our  Saviour  in  all 
eeneniBo-    things.    For  the  grace  of  €k>d  has  been  made  manifest,  bring-  11 

tlTMOf 

cturManity.    ing  salvatiou  to  all'  mankind ;  teaching  us  to  deny  ungodli-  12 
ness  and  earthly  lusts,  and  to  live  temperately,  justly,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world ;  looking  for  that  blessed  bope,^  the  appearing  of  the  glory  18 
of  the  great  God,  and  our '  Savioiir  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  Himself  for  14 
us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  unto  Hun- 
self,  as  a  ^^pjentliar  ptnple/^^  zealous  of  good  works.    These  things  16 
speak^and  exhort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.   Let  no  man  despise  thee. 
Do^towai^      Remind^  them  to  render  submission  to  magistrates  and  ffi.1 
•Bdto^mto    authorities,  to  obey  the  (Government,  to  be  ready  for  every 


^^i^"^'       good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  avoid  strife,  to  act    2 

1  The  beft  M8S.  omh  tlie  word  translated  wiAitanding  tlie  omiMton  of  the  artide  beftm 

"iiiioeri^''inA.y.  "SmyUmr."    We rnoft  not  be  guided  eotlrdj 

*  Us  (not  you)  it  the  reading  of  the  beat  bj  the  nilee  of  daasical  Greek  in  this  matter. 
MSB.  Comp.  S  Theas.  i.  IS. 

*  Thia  statement  seems  intended  to  eontra-  *  This  expression  is  borrowed  fifom  the  Old 
diet  the  Gnostic  notion  that  salration  was  Testament,  Dent.  yii.  6,  Dent  sir.  %  and 
given  to  the  enlightened  alone.    It  should  be  other  places.    (LXX.) 

•beenred  that  the  definite  article  of  T.  B.  is  ^  St  Pan!  himself  had  no  donbt  insisted  on 

omitted  by  some  of  the  best  MSS.  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  dyil  magistrate 

*  Compare  the  same  ezpeetation  expressed  when  he  was  in  Crete.  The  Jews  thronghont 
Bom.  TiiL  lS-35.  the  Empire  were  much  disposed  to  insnbordi^ 

*  The  A.  y.  here  is  probaUj  correct,  not-  nation  at  this  period. 
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iii. 
8  with  forbearance,  and  to  show  all  meekness  to  all  men.    For  we  oiuv 

selves  also  were  formerly  without  miderstanding,  disobedient  and  led 

astray,  enslaved  to  all  kinds  of  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and 

4  in  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another.    But  when  Qod  oiir  Saviour 

5  made  manifest  His  kindness  and  love  of  men.  He  saved  us,  not  through 
the  works  of  righteousness  which  we  had  done,  but  according  to  His  own 
mercy,  by  the  laver^  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 

6  Spirit,  which  He  richly  poured   forth  upon  us,  by  Jesus  Christ  oar 

7  Saviour  ;v  that,  being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  might  become  heirs, 

8  through  *  hope,  of  life  eternal.     Faithful  is  the  saying,'  and  TitumiMeB- 

ft>poo  flood 

these  things  I  desire  thee  to  affirm,  ^^Let  them  that  have  be-  F^^^^fi 


9  Ueved  in  God  be  careful  to  practiee  good  works.^^    These  things 

are  good  and  profitable  to  men:   but  avoid  foolish  disputations,*  and 
genealogies,*  and  strifes  and  contentions  concerning  the  *  Law,  for  they 

10  are  profitless  and  vain.    A  sectarian,^  after  two  admonitions,  reject, 

11  knowing  that  such  a  man  is  perverted,  and  by  his  sins  is  selfooo- 
demned. 

12  When  I  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus'to  thee,  endeavor  to  apedaito^- 
come  to  me  to  Nicopolis;*  for  there  I  have  determined  to  nui^^^mh 

U&f  to  sb(HI§^ 

18  winter.    Forward  Zenas  the  lavryer  and  ApoUos  on  their  ^ 

14  journey  zealously,  that  they  may  want  for  nothing.    And  let  our  peoifkd 

also^  learn  to  practise  good  works,  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 

others,  that  they  may  not  be  unfiruitfol. 

1  The  word  doM  not  mMak'^woMtg"  from  whioh  our  term  "hflretj'^oonet  b  «nd 

(A.  y.),  but  lav&r ;  Le.a  weud  m  ipAiSbA  muA-  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  eaiiier  writings,  tamgfy  hi 

mgtakmplaet.  a  rdigumM  $eel,  sometimes  (as  Acts  zxtL  5) 

•  Tkfwgk  kop$  is  explained  by  Bom.  TiiL  without  disapprobation,  sometimes  (as  I  Gor. 
S4,  S5.  zi.  19)  Inabadsense;  llerewefinditscleriTa- 
*  The  "  saying  **  relerred  to  is  supposed  bj  tire  (which  oocnia  here  and  nowhere  else  in 

some  interpreters  to  be  the  statement  wliich  tfie  N.  T.)  already  assuming  a  bad  sense,  akin 

precedes  (from  8  to  7).    These  writers  main*  to  that  wliich  it  afterwards  bore.    It  should 

tain  that  it  is  nngrammatical  to  refer  "  FoM"  be  also  obsenred   that   these  eariy  henties 

Jul  i$  tke  Mjfing"  to  the  following,  as  is  done  united  wwxU  depramty  with  erroneous  teaeli- 

in  A.  y.     But  this  objection  is  avoided  by  ing ;   thdr  works  bore  witness  i^ainat  their 

taking  "t^" as  a  part  of  the  quotation.  The  doctrine;  and  this  explains  the  suboegnsnt 

usage  is  similar  in  Eph.  t.  89.  "  by  his  sins  he  is  self-condemned."    See  pp. 

«  Z)upiitafibiu.*  seel  Tim.TL4,andSTim.  897-899. 
it  28.  •  Ct  Col.  iT.  7. 

•  See  1  Tim.  i.  4.  •  See  p.  827,  note  8. 

•  Compare  precqjt$  (i.  14),  and  teaeken  of  ^^  t .  e.  the  Cretan  Christians  were  to  aid  la 
Oe  loav.    1  Tim.  L  7.  ftimishing  Zenas  and  ApoUos  with  all  As* 

^  Sedaritm,    We  haye  seen  that  the  word      they  needed. 
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All  that  are  with  me  salute  thee.    Salute  those  who  love  us  ifi 


in  faith. 

gSSSS.    ®^^  ^  ^<^  yo^  ^-^ 

We  see  from  the  abore  letter  that  Titus  was  desired  to  join  St.  Paul  at 
Nicopolisy  where  the  Apostle  designed  to  winter.  We  learn,  from  an  in- 
cidental notice  elsewhere,'  that  the  route  he  pursued  was  from  Ephesus  to 
Miletus,  where  his  old  companion  Trophimus  remained  behind  from  sick- 
ness, and  thence  to  Corinth,  where  he  left  Erastus,  the  former  treasurer 
of  that  city,  whom,  perhaps,  he  had  expected,  or  wished,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  farther  progress.  The  position  of  Nicopolis'  would  render  it 
a  good  centre  for  operating  upon  the  surrounding  province ;  and  thence 
St.  Paul  might  make  excursions  to  those  Ohurches  of  Illyricum  which  he 
perhaps^  founded  himself  at  an  earlier  period.  The  city  which  was  thus 
chosen  as  the  last  scene  of  the  Apostle's  labors,  before  his  final  imprison- 
ment, is  more  celebrated  for  its  origin  than  for  its  subsequent  history.  It 
was  founded  by  Augustus,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  victory  of 
Aotium,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  camp  occupied  by  his  land-forces 
before  that  battle.  We  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers, 
that  the  remains  upon  the  spot  still  attest  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  "  City  of  Victory."  "  A  long  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain ;  to 
the  north  of  it  rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  icena  of  a  theatre ; 
and,  to  the  west,  the  extended  though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  con- 
nects the  distant  mountains,  from  which  it  tends,  with  the  main  subject 
of  the  picture,  the  city  itself."  *  To  people  this  city,  Augustus  uprooted 
the  neighboring  mountaineers  from  their  native  homes,  dragging  Uiem  by 
his  arbitrary  compulsion  ^^  from  their  healthy  hills  to  this  low  and  swampy 
plain."  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  (with  the  accomplished  traveller  from 
whom  the  above  description  is  borrowed)  that,  ^*  in  lieu  of  the  blessings 
of  which  they  were  deprived,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Nicopolis  were  con- 
soled with  one  greater  than  all,  when  they  saw,  heard,  and  talked  with 
the  Apostle  who  was  debtor  to  the  Greeks." 

It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  St  Paul  was  not  permitted  to 
spend  the  whole  of  this  winter  in  security  at  Nicopolis.    The  Christians 

1  The  "Amen"  if  omitted  in   the  best  *  See  Wordsworth's  Oreeoe,  pp.  SS9-iSS, 

M8S.  where  a  map  of  Nicopolis  will  be  found,  an4 

*  S  Tim.  ir.  SO.  an  interesting  description  of  the  ruins.    8ee 

*  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  lIHoopolis,  also  Leake's  Northern  Oreeee,  toI.  L  p.  I78» 
spoken  of  Titus  ilL  IS,  was  the  city  of  that  and  toI.  iii.  p.  491 ;  and  Bderirale's  Borne,  toL 
name  in  Epirus.  There  were  other  places  of  iiL  pp.  8S7,  828.  In  Bowen's  Momii  Atium 
the  same  name;  but  they  were  comparatiTely  and  Epiru$  (p.  Sll),  there  is  also  a  notice  of 
insignificant.  its  present  desolate  a^MCt 


*  See  aboTe,  pp.  515  and  579. 
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were  now  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  authorities  than  formerly. 
They  were  already  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  could  no  longer 
shelter  themselves  under  the  toleration  extended  to  the  Mosaic  religion. 
So  eminent  a  leader  of  the  proscribed  sect  was  sure  to  find  enemies  erery- 
where,  especially  among  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing  that,  upon  the  testimony  of  some  informer,  he 
was  arrested  ^  by  the  magistrates  of  Nicopolis,  and  forwarded  to  Some  '  for 
trial.  The  indications  which  we  gather  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tlmo- 
theus  render  it  probable  that  this  arrest  took  place  not  later  than'  mid- 
winter, and  the  authorities  may  have  thought  to  gratify  the  Emperor  by 
forwarding  so  important  a  criminal  immediately  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  those  times  suspended  during 
the  winter ;  but  this  rule  would  apply  only  to  longer  voyages,  and  not  to 
the  short  passage^  from  ApoUonia  to  Brundusium.  Hence,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  St.  Paul  may  have  arrived  at  Rome  some  time  before  spring. 

In  this  melancholy  journey  he  had  but  few  friends  to  cheer  him.  Titus 
had  reached  Nicopolis,  in  obedience  to  his  summons ;  and  there  were 
others  also,  it  would  seem,  in  attendance  on  him ;  but  they  were  scattered 
by  the  terror  of  his  arrest.  Demas  forsook  him,  ^^  for  love  of  this  present 
world,"  *  and  departed  to  Thessalonica ;  Crescens*  went  to  Gkdatia  on  the 
same  occasion.  We  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  Titus  could  have 
yielded  to  such  unworthy  fears,  and  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  his 
journey  to  the  neighboring  Dalmatia  ^  was  undertaken  by  the  desire  of 
St.  Paul.  Luke,*  at  any  rate,  remained  faithful,  accompanied  his  master 
once  more  over  the  wintry  sea,  and  shared  the  dangers  of  his  impriscMi- 
ment  at  Rome. 

This  imprisonment  was  evidently  more  severe  than  it  had  been  five 
years  before.  Then,  though  necessarily  fettered  to  his  military  guard,  he 
had  been  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  lodgings,  and  had  been  sufiered  to 


^  It  ma,y  be  asked,  why  was  he  not  arrested  *  The  reaaon  for  aoppoemg  tbia  1%  that  it 

aooner,  in  Spain  or  Asia  Bfinor  f    The  ezplA-  leavea  more  time  for  the  erenta  wfaidi  ibih- 

natkm  probably  is,  that  he  had  not  befi«e  yened  between  St  Paul's  arreet  and  his  death. 

Tentnred  so  near  Italy  as  IHoopolis.  which  took  place  (if  in  Nero's   reign)  not 

3  The  law  required  that  a  prisoner  shoold  later  than  Jnne.    If  he  had  not  been  arrested 

be  tried  by  the  magistrates  within  whose  jnris-  till  the  spring,  we  must  crowd  the  < 


diction  the  oflfenoe  was  alleged  to  bare  been  mentioned  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

committed ;   therefore,  a  prisoner  accused  of  into  a  Tery  short  space. 

eonspiring  to  set  fire  to  Rome  must  be  tried  at  *  ETen  an  army  was  transported  ftcnNS 

Bome.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that   this  the  Adriatic  by  Casar,  during  the  aoMOii  of 

charge  must  have  formed  one  part  of  any  the  **  Mare  Clausum,''  before  thb  batda  «f 

accusation  brought  against  St  Paul,  after  64  PhilippL    See  also  p.  87i. 

▲.D.     Another  part  (as  we  have  suggested  *  S  Tim.  It.  10.  *  IM& 

below)  may  hare  been  the  charge  of  introdn*  ^  lUd.    See  above,  p.  515 

dagAreUgionovaetiiUeita.  '  S  Tim.  ir.  11. 
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preach  the  Gospel  to  a  numerous  company  who  came  to  hear  him.  Now 
he  is  not  only  chained,  but  treated  *^  as  a  malefactor."  ^  His  friends, 
indeed,  are  still  suffered  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement ;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  preaching.  It  is  dangerous  and  diflteult'  to  seek  his 
prison ;  so  perilous  to  show  any  public  sympathy  with  him,  that  no  Chris- 
tian ventures  to  stand  by  him  in  the  court  of  justice.'  And,  as  the  final 
stage  of  his  trial  approaches,  he  looks  forward  to  death  as  his  certain 
sentence.^ 

This  Alteration  in  the  treatment  of  St.  Paul  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  which  the  history  of  the  times  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  We 
have  concluded  that  his  liberation  took  place  early  in  a.  d.  68:  he  was 
therefore  far  distant  from  Rome  when  the  first  imperial  persecution  of 
Christianity  broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year.  Then  first,  as  it  appears.  Christians  were  recog^ 
nized  as  a  distinct  body,  separate  both  from  Jews  and  heathens ;  and  their 
number  must  have  been  already  very  great  at  Rome  to  account  for  the 
public  notice  attracted  towards  a  sect  whose  members  were,  most  of  them^ 
individually  so  obscure  in  social  position.*  When  the  alarm  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people  were  excited  by  the  tremendous  ruin  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, which  burnt  down  almost  half  the  city,  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
Nero  (who  was  accused  of  causing  the  fire)  to  avert  the  rage  of  tho 
populace  from  himself  to  the  already  hated  votaries  of  a  new  religion. 
Tacitus*  describes  the  success  of  this  expedient,  and  relates  the  8u£for- 

1  S  Tim.  ^  9.    Aoooidiiig  to  the  l^gendi  the  libend  donmtioikf  of  the  piinoe,  ooold  efitaoe 

of  the  Mediaral  Chmch,  St  Paul  wis  im-  from  the  minds  of  men  the  pierailmg  opinion 

prisoned  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  together  that  Borne  was  set  on  fire  bj  his  own  orders, 

with  St  Peter ;  see  the  Martrfrrology  of  Baro-  The  infamj  of  that  horrible  transaction  still 

sins,  under  March  U.    But  tiiere  is  no  earij  adliered  to  him.    In  order,  if  possible,  to  re- 

anthority  for  this  story,  which  seems  irreoon-  more  the  impaUtion,  he  determined  to 


cilable  with  the  ttd  that  Onesiphoms,  Clan-  for  the  guilt  to  others.    For  this  purpose  he 

dia.  Linns,  Pudens,  &c,  had  ftee  access  to  St  punished,  with  exquisite  torture,  a  race  of  men 

Paul  during  his  imprisonment    It  seems  more  detested  for  their  evil  practices,  by  rulgar  ap- 

likely  [see  S  Tim.  i.  16]  that  he  was  again  pellation  commonly  called  Christians.    The 

under  military  custody,  though  of  a  sererer  name  was  derired  from  Christ,  who,  in  the 

nature  than  that  of  his  former  imprisonment  reign   of  Tiberius,   suflbred   under   Pontius 

We  hare  given  a  view  of  the  Tnllianum,  or  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judsoa.     By  that 

dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  in  p.  297.  erent,  the  sect,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Very  foil  details  will  be  found  in  Sir.  W.  receired  a  blow  which  for  a  time  checked  the 

GeU's  work  on  Bome  and  its  neighborhood.  growth  of  a  dangerous  superstition ;  but  it  ie> 

*  9  Tim.  i.  16.  Tired  soon  after,  and  spread  with  recruited 

*  9  Tim.  ir.  16.  vigor,  not  only  in  Judssa,  the  soil  that  gave  it 

*  9  Tim*  ir.  6-8.  birth,  but  even  in  the  city  of  Bome,  the  oom- 

*  1  Cor.  L  96.  mon  sink  into  which  every  thing  infomous  and 

*  Tac  Ann.  zv.  44.  We  give  the  wdl-  abominable  flows  like  a  torrent  from  all  quai^ 
known  passage  tmm  a  popular  translation :  —  ters  of  the  world.  Nero  proceeded  with  his 
"  But  neither  these  reUgfous  ceremonies,  nor  usual  artifice.    He  firand  a  set  of  profligate 
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ings  of  the  Ghristian  martjrs,  who  were  put  to  death  with  circmnstancea 
of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty.  Some  were  crucified ;  some  disguised 
in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  hunted  to  death  with  dogs;  some  were 
wrapped  in  robes  impregnated  with  inflammable  materials,  and  set  on 
fire  at  night,  that  they  might  serve  to  illuminate  the  circus  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  gardens  of  Nero,  where  this  diabolical  monster  exhibited  the 
agonies  of  his  victims  to  the  public,  and  gloated  over  them  himself, 
mixing  among  the  spectators  in  the  costume  of  a  charioteer.  Brutalized 
as  the  Romans  were  by  the  perpetual  spectacle  of  human  combats  in  the 
amphitheatre,  and  hardened  by  popular  prejudice  against  the  ^^  atheisti- 
cal "  sect,  yet  the  tortures  of  the  victims  excited  even  their  compassion. 
^<  A  very  great  multitude,''  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  perished  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  it  appears  from  his  statement  that  the  mere  fact  of  professing 
Christianity  was  accounted  sufficient  ^  to  justify  their  execution ;  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  being  considered  as  involved  in  the  crime  of 
firing  the  city.  This,  however,  was  in  the  first  excitement  which  followed 
the  fire ;  and  even  then,  probably  but  few  among  those  who  perished  were 
Roman  citizens.'    Since  that  time,  some  years  had  passed,  and  now  a 


and  abandoned  wretcbea,  who  were  indnoed  to 
eonfess  themaelTea  guilty ;  and,  on  the  ertdenoe 
of  Bach  men,  a  number  of  Christians  were 
oonTicted,  not,  indeed,  npon  clear  evidence  of 
their  baring  set  the  dt j  on  fire,  bnt  rather  on 
acoonnt  of  their  sallen  hatred  of  the  whole 
Boman  race.  Thej  were  pat  to  death  with 
ezqaisite  craeltj,  and  to  their  safibrings  Nero 
added  mockery  and  derision.  Some  were  cor- 
ered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  left  to 
be  deronred  by  dogs;  others  were  nafled  to 
the  cross;  numbers  were  bnmt  alive;  and 
many,  covered  over  with  inflammable  matter, 
were  lighted  ap,  when  the  day  declined,  to 
serve  as  torches  daring  the  night.  For  the 
convenience  of  seeing  this  tragic  spectacle, 
the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardens.  He  added 
the  sports  of  the  drcos,  and  assisted  in  person, 
sometimes  driving  a  carride,  and  occasionally 
mixing  with  the  rabble  in  his  coachman's  dress. 
At  length  the  cruelty  of  these  proceedings 
filled  eveiy  breast  with  compassion.  Human- 
ity relented  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  The 
manners  of  that  people  were,  no  doubt,  of  a 
pernidoos  tendency,  and  their  crimes  called  fi>r 
the  band  of  justice ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
they  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  for  the  public  good,  but 
to  glut  the  rage  and  cmdty  of  one  man  only." 
1  It  was  criminal,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  to  introduce  into  Rome  any  rdigio  nova  et 


UUeUa,  Yet,  practically,  this  law  was  addon 
enforced,  as  we  see  by  the  multitude  of  foreigm 
superstitions  continually  introduced  into  Boom^ 
and  the  occasional  and  feeble  efibrts  of  Hm 
Senate  or  the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  law. 
Moreover,  the  punishment  of  those  who  of 
fended  against  it  seems  only  to  have  been  es> 
pulsion  fitmi  the  dtj,  unless  their  oflfbnoe  had 
been  accompanied  by  aggravating  drcuBstn- 
ces.  It  was  not,  therefore,  under  this  law 
that  the  Christians  were  ezeeatod;  and,  when 
Suetonius  tdls  us  diat  they  were  puniriied  as 
professors  of  a  iiq)6rMUio  nova  H  mtd^fiom,  ws 
must  interpret  his  assertion  in  aeoordaaos 
with  the  more  detailed  and  accorate  atateoMM 
of  Tadtus,  who  expressly  si^  that  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Neronian  persecntioa  wave  con- 
demned on  the  charge  of  armm.  Hence  tha 
extreme  crudty  of  their  punishment,  and  espO' 
dally  the  setting  them  on  fire. 

*  No  doubt  most  of  the  victims  wiio  per- 
ished in  the  Neronian  persecution  were  for- 
eigners, slaves,  or  fteedmen ;  we  have  already 
seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Chorck 
was  of  Jewish  extraction  (see  p.  543,  n.  S). 
It  was  illegal  to  subject  a  Roman  dtiaen  to  the 
ignominious  punishments  mentioned  by  Tad- 
tus; but  probably  Nero  would  not  have  i«- 
garded  this  privilege  in  the  case  of  ftcieilMsa, 
although  by  their  emandpation  they  hU  be- 
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decent  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  forms  of  law,  in  dealing  with  one 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  possessed  the  priyilege  of  citizenship.  Yet  we  can 
quite  understand  that  a  leader  of  so  abhorred  a  sect  would  be  subjected 
to  a  severe  imprisonment* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  charge  now  made  against 
the  Apostle*  He  might  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  offender  against  the 
law  which  prohibited  the  propagation  of  a  new  and  illicit  religion  (rdigio 
nova  et  illicUd)  among  the  citizens  of  Rome.  But,  at  this  period,  one 
nrticle  of  accusation  against  him  must  have  been  the  more  serious  charge 
o^  having  instigated  the  Roman  Christians  to  their  supposed  act  of 
incendiarism,  before  his  last  departure  from  the  capital.  It  appears  that 
<<  Alexander  the  brass-founder"  (2  Tim*  iv.  14)  was  either  one  of  his 
accusers,  or,  at  least,  a  witness  against  him.  If  Ons  was  the  same  with 
the  Jewish^  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  88),  it  would  be  probable 
that  bis  testimony  related  to  the  former  charge.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  these  two  Alexanders  were  identical.  We  may  add,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Informer  (delator)  was  now  become  quite  a  profession  at 
Rome,  and  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  accusations  against  an  unpopu- 
lar prisoner  as  soon  as  his  arrest  became  known. 

Probably  no  long  time  elapsed,  after  St*  Paul's  arrival,  before  his  cause 
came  on  for  hearing*  The  accusers,  with  their  witnesses,  would  be 
already  on  the  spot ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,'  so  that  another  cause  of  delay,'  which  was  often 
interposed  by  the  carelessness  or  indolence  of  the  Emperor,  would  be 
removed.  The  charge  now  alleged  against  him  probably  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  dty  Prefect  (Profectus  Urbi),  whose  jurisdiction  daily 
encroached,  at  this  period,  on  that  of  the  ancient  magistracies.^  For  we 
must  remember,  that,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  great  though  silent 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  system  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  ancient  method,  though  still  the  regular  and  legal  system,  was 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  practice.  Under  the  Republic,  a  Roman 
citizen  could  theoretically  be  tried  on  a  criminal  charge  only  by  the 
Sovereign  People ;  but  the  judicial  power  of  the  people  was  delegated, 
by  special  laws,  to  certain  bodies  of  Judges,  superintended   by  the 

come  Roman  dtisens.    And  we  know  dial  tbe  '  Qemenf  Bomanni  says  dial  Paol,  on 

Jewish  population  of  Rome  had,  for  tbe  most  this  oocasion*  was  tried  "  bcrfbre  the  presiding 

part,  a  Senrile  origin ;  see  pp.  335,  739.  magistrates."    Had  the  Emperor  presided,  he 

1  An  Alexander  is  also  mentioned,  1  Tim.  would  probahlj  have  said  "  before  Ciesar." 
i.  20,  as  a  heretic,  who  had  been  excommnni-  *  See  above,  p.  746. 

cated  by  St  Paul.     This  is,  probably,  the  *  The  authority  for  this,  and  for  all  the 

same  person  with  the  Alexander  of  2  Tim.  ir.  points  of  Roman  Law  referred  to  in  this  cha^ 

14 ;  and  if  so,  motives  of  personal  malice  ter,  is  given  in  our  larger  editions, 
would  account  for  his  conduct. 
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seyeral  Pr»tor8.  Thus  one  Pr»tor  presided  at  trials  for  homidde, 
another  at  trials  for  treason,  and  so  on.^  But  the  presiding  magistrate 
did  not  give  the  sentence :  his  function  was  merely  to  secure  the  l^al 
formality  of  the  proceedings.  The  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the 
Judices,  a  large  body  of  judges  (or  rather  jurors)  chosen  (generally  by 
lot)  from  amongst  the  senators  or  knights,  who  gave  their  vote,  by  bidlot, 
for  acquittal  or  condemnation.  But  under  the  Empire  this  ancient 
system,  though  not  formally  abolished,  was  gradually  superseded.  The 
Emperors  from  the  first  claimed  supreme'  judicial  authority,  both  ciTil 
and  criminal.  And  this  jurisdiction  was  exercised  not  only  by  them- 
selves, but  by  the  delegates  whom  they  appointed.  It  was  at  first 
delegated  chiefly  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city ;  and  though  causes  mig^t, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  be  tried  by  the  PnBU>r8  in  the 
old  way,  yet  this  became  more  and  more  unusual.  In  the  reign  of  Nero, 
it  was  even  dangerous  for  an  accuser  to  prosecute  an  offender  in  the 
Praetor's  instead  of  the  Prefect's  court'  Thus  the  trial  of  criminal 
charges  was  transferred  firom  a  jury  of  independent  Judices  to  a  single 
magistrate  appointed  by  a  despot,  and  controlled  only  by  a  Ck>uncil  of 
Assessors,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  to  attend. 

Such  was  the  court  before  which  St.  Paul  was  now  cited.  We  have 
an  account  of  the  first  hearing  of  the  cause  firom  his  own  pen.  He 
writes  thus  to  Timotheus  immediately  after :  —  ^^  When  I  was  first  heiurd 
in  my  defence,  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  forsook  me,  —  I  pray  that  it 
be  not  laid  to  their  charge.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  by  me, 
and  strengthened  my  heart ;  that  by  me  the  proclamation  of  the  Olad- 
tidings  might  be  accomplished  in  fuU  measure,  and  that  aU  the  (Jenciles 
might  hear ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  lion's  mouth."  We  see  firom 
this  statement,  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  appear  in  public  as  the 
fiiend  or  adviser  of  the  Apostle.  No  advocate  would  venture  to  plead 
his  cause,  no  proeurator^  to  aid  him  in  arranging  the  evidence,  no 
patranuB  (such  as    he  might    have  found,  perhaps,  in  the   powerful 

1  Thb  wai  the  system  of  QuaHiimm  Per-  again  refer  it  to  the  Tribnnitiaii  power  cob- 

petwB.  ferred  upon  the  Emperor,  which  was  exteoded 

*  The  origin  of  this  jorisdiction  is  not  (as  we  have  seen)  so  as  to  give  him  a  aaprems 

BO  dear  as  that  of  their  t^fpeUate  jarisdictaon,  appellate  jarisdiction,  and  hj  Tirtoe  of  which 

which  we  have  explained  aboTe     Some  writers  he  might  perhaps  bring  before  his  tribonal  aay 

hold  that  the  Emperor  assumod  the  supreme  canse  in  the  tot  instance  whkh  would  vltih 

judicial  power  as  an  incident  of  his  qnasi-dic-  matelj  come  under  his  judgment  by  i^i^waL 
tatorial  authority.    Others  think  that  it  was  *  Tacitus   relates  that  Valerius  PonticM 

theoretically  based  upon  a  rerival  of  that  sum-  was  banished  under  Nero,  because   be  had 

mary  jurisdiction  which  was  formeriy  (in  the  brought  some  accused  persons  beforo  die  Pi» 

earliest  ages  of  the  Commonwealth)  exercised  tor  instead  of  the  Prefect    Anm,  xiT.  41. 
by  the  great  magistrates  whose  functions  wero  *  The  procurator  peiibnned  the 

now  concentrated  in  the   Emperor.    Others  of  our  attorney. 
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JESmilian^  house)  to  appear  as  his  supporter,  and  to  deprecate,'  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  But  he  had  a  more 
powei*ful  intercessor,  and  a  wiser  advocate,  who  could  never  leave  him 
nor  forsake  him.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  always  near  him,  but  now  was 
felt  almost  visibly  present  in  the  hour  of  his  need« 

From  the  above  description  we  can  realize  in  some  measure  the 
external  features  of  his  last  trial.  He  evidently  intimates  that  he  spoke 
before  a  crowded  audience,  so  that  ^*  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear ; ''  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  supposition,  which  historically  we  should  be  led 
to  make,  that  he  was  tried  in  one  of  those  great  basilicas  which  stood  in 
the  Forum.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  edifices  were  called 
the  Pauline  Basilicas,  from  the  well-known  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus,  who 
had  built  one  of  them,  and  restored  the  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  greatest  man  who  ever  bore  the  Pauline  name  was  tried  in  one  of 
these.  From  specimens  which  still  exist,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions 
of  Yitruvius,  we  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these 
halls  of  justice.  They  were  rectangular  buildings,  consisting  of  a  central 
nave  and  two  aisles,  separated  from  the  nave  by  rows  of  columns.  At 
one  end  of  the  nave  was  the  tribune,'  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed 
the  magistrate's  curole  chair  of  ivory,  elevated  on  a  platform  called  the 
tribunal.  Here  also  sat  the  Council  of  Assessors,  who  advised  the 
Prefect  upon  the  law,  though  they  had  no  voice  in  the  judgment.  On 
the  sides  of  the  tribune  were  seats  for  distinguished  persons,  as  well  as 
for  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  Fronting  the  presiding  magis- 
trate stood  the  prisoner,  with  his  accusers  and  his  advocates.  The  public 
was  admitted  into  the  remainder  of  the  nave  and  aisles  (which  was  railed 
off  from  the  portion  devoted  to  the  judicial  proceedings)  ;  and  there  were 
also  galleries  along  the  whole  length  of  the  aisles,  one  for  men,  the  other 
for  women.^  The  aisles  were  roofed  over ;  as  was  the  tribune.  The 
nave  was  originally  left  open  to  the  sky.  The  basilicas  wese  buildings 
of  great  size,  so  that  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  was  always  present 
at  any  trial  which  excited  public  interest. 

1  We  htTe  already  (p.  ISS)  enggeeted  the  XXV.    Here  tbe  tribmie  is  rectangular;  la 

poiribilitjr  of  a  connectioii  of  dlentship  between  others  it  was  semidreiilar. 

Paul's  familj  and  this  noble  Boman  house.  *  Pliny  gires  a  UtoIj  description  of  tlie 

'  It  was  the  castom»  both  in  the  Greek  and  scene  presented  by  a  basilica  at  an  interesting 

Roman  courts  of  justice,  to  allow  the  friends  trial :  "  A  dense  ring,  many  circles  deep,  snr^ 

of  the  accused  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  rounded  the  scene  of  trial.    Th^  crowded 

cndeaTor  by  their  prayers  and  tears  to  move  close  to  the  judgment-seat  itself,  and  even  in 

the  feelings  of  hb  judges.    This  practice  was  the  upper  part  of  the  basilica  botn  men  and 

gradually  limited  under  the  Imperial  r^ime.  women  pressed  close  in  the  eager  desire  to  see 

*  The  features  of  the  basilica  will  be  best  (which  was  easy)  and  to  hear  (which  was  diffi- 

nadentood  by  the  ground-plan  of  that  of  ealt).*'    PUn.  JJp.  vi  38. 
Pompeii,  which  is  giren  at  the  end  of  Ch. 
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Before  such  an  audience  it  was  that  Paul  was  now  called  to  speak  in 
his  defence.  His  earthlj  friends  had  deserted  him,  but  his  Heavenly 
Friend  stood  by  him.  He  was  strengthened  by  the  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit,  and  pleaded  the  cause  not  of  himself  only,  but  of  the  Gk>8peL 
He  spoke  of  Jesus,  of  His  death  and  His  resurrection,  so  that  all  the 
Heathen  multitude  might  hear.  At  the  same  time,  he  successfully  de- 
fended himself  from  the  first  ^  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  which 
perhaps  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  the  incendiaries  of  Rome.  He 
was  delivered  from  the  immediate  peril,  and  saved  from  the  ignominious 
and  painful  death'  which  might  have  been  his  doom  had  he  been  con- 
victed on  such  a  charge. 

He  was  now  remanded  to  prison  to  wait  for  the  second  stage  of  his 
trial.  It  seems  that  he  himself  expected  this  not  to  come  on  so  soon  as 
it  really  did ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  think  the  final  decision  would 
be  given  till  the  following '  winter,  whereas  it  actually  took  place  about 
midsummer.  Perhaps  he  judged  from  the  long  delay  of  his  former  trial ; 
or  he  may  have  expected  (from  the  issue  of  his  first  hearing)  to  be  again 
acquitted  on  a  second  charge,  and  to  be  convicted  on  a  third.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  a  final  acquittal,  but  felt  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
would  ultimately  result  in  his  condenmation.  We  are  not  left  to  con- 
jecture the  feelings  with  wliich  he  awaited  this  consummation ;  for  he 
has  himself  expressed  them  in  that  sublime  strain  of  triumphant  hope 
which  is  familiar  to  the  memory  of  every  Christian,  and  which  has 
nerved  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  martyrs.  ^^  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fou^t  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  is 
laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day."  He  saw  before  him,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  doom  of  an  unrighteous  magistrate,  and  the  sword  of  a  blood- 
stained executioner ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  sentence  of  a  juster  Judge, 
who  would  soon  change  the  fetters  of  the  criminal  into  the  wreath  of  the 

^  The  hypothefif  of  an  aoqnittal  on  the  that  under  the  Imperial  STStem  the  pnccioe  of 

first  charge  agieet  beet  with  the  being  ddweni  AmpHatio  was  difcontinved.    So  alao  wae  te 

from  the  movih  of  the  Utmi^TiakAr.  17),    We  Compermdimiiio  aboliahed,  bj  whkh  certain 

have  teen  diat  it  was  Nero's  practioe  (and  trials  were  formerly  dirided  into  a  prima  aOie 

thereibre,  we  may  suppose,  the  practice  of  the  and  eecmnda  actio.    We  cannot  therefore  agree 

Prefects  under  Nero)  to  hear  and  decide  each  with  Wieseler  in  supposing  this  **  first  i 


branch  of  the  accusation  separately  (Suet  Ner,  to  indicate  an  AmflkUio  or  Ocmpermdmatm, 
1ft,  before  cited).    Had  the  trial  taken  place  *  See  the  account  giyen  by  Tadtna  (above 

under  the  ancient  system,  we  might  hare  sup-  quoted)  of  the  punishment  of  the  snpposed 

posed  an  AmpUatio,  which  took  place  when  the  incendiaries. '  In  the  case  of  such  a  criiM^ 

judioes  held  the  eridence  insufficient,  and  gare  probably,  even  a  Roman  dti»n  would  no# 

the  rerdict  Non  iiqwet,  in  which  case  the  trial  haTe  been  exempted  ftom  such  panjahmwrts. 
was  commenced  de  now;  but  Qeib  has  shown  *  8  Tim.  ir.  SI.  ^^  , 
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conqueror ;  he  looked  bejond  the  transitory  present ;  the  tribunal  of 
Nero  faded  from  his  sight ;  and  the  vista  was  closed  by  thi  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ. 

Sustained  by  such  a  blessed  and  glorious  hope  —  knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  nothing  in  heaven  or  in  earth  could  separate  him  from  the  love  of 
Christ  —  it  mattered  to  him  but  little  if  he  was  destitute  of  earthly 
sympathy.  Yet  still,  even  in  these  last  hours,  he  clung  to  the  friendships 
of  early  years ;  still  the  faithful  companionship  of  Luke  consoled  him  in 
the  weary  hours  of  constrained  inactivity,  which,  to  a  temper  like  his, 
must  have  made  the  most  painful  part  of  imprisonment.  Luke  was  the 
only  one  ^  of  his  habitual  attendants  who  now  remained  to  minister  to 
him :  his  other  companions  had  left  him,  probably  before  his  arrival  at 
Borne.  But  one  friend  from  Asia,  Onesiphorus,^  had  diligently  sought 
him  out,  and  visited  him  in  his  prison,  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  danger 
or  of  shame.  And  there  were  others,  some  of  them  high  in  station,  who 
came  to  receive  from  the  chained  malefactor  blessings  infinitely  greater 
than  all  the  favors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  world.  Among  these  were 
Linus,  afterwards  a  bishop  of  the  Boman  Church ;  Pudens,  the  son  of  a 
senator ;  and  Claudia,  his  bride,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  British  king.' 
But  however  he  may  have  valued  these  more  recent  friends,  their  society 
could  not  console  him  for  the  absence  of  one  far  dearer  to  him :  he 
longed  with  a  paternal  longing  to  see  once  more  the  face  of  Timotheus, 
his  beloved  son.  The  disciple  who  had  so  long  ministered  to  him  with 
filial  affection  might  still  (he  hoped)  arrive  in  time  to  receive  his  parting 
words,  and  be  with  him  in  his  dying  hour.  But  Timotheus  was  far  dis- 
tant, in  Asia  Minor,  exercising  apparently  the  same  function  with  which 
he  had  before  been  temporarily  invested.  Thither,  then,  he  wrote  to  him, 
desiring  him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  Bome,  yet  feeling  how  uncertain 
it  was  whether  he  might  not  arrive  too  late.  He  was  haunted  also  by 
another  fear,  far  more  distressing.  Either  from  his  experience  of  the 
desertion  of  other  friends,  or  from  some  signs  of  timidity  which  Timo- 
theus^ himself  had  shown,  he  doubted  whether  he  might  not  shrink  from 

1  S  Tim.  It.  11.    If  w«  sappote  Tjchicus  British  Church.     See  espedallj  pp.  21-04, 

the  bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  77-S8,  and  lOS-120. 

(2  Tim.  ir.  12),  he  also  would  have  been  with  ^  We   cannot   say   with  certainty  where 

St.  Paul  at  Bome  till  he  was  despatched  to  Timothens  was  at  this  time ;  as  there  is  no 

Epheens.  *  2  Tim.  L  16.  direct  mention  of  his  locality  in  the  Second 

*  For  the  evidence  of  these  assertions,  see  Epistle.    It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  proba- 

note  on  2  Tim.  iv.  21.    We  may  take  this  ble  that  he  was  still  at  Ephesns,  from  the  salu- 

opportnnity  of  saying  tliat  the  tradition  of  tation  to  Prisdlla  and  Aquila,  who  appear 

St.  Paol's  visit  to  Britain  rests  on  no  snfiSdent  to  have  principally  resided  Uiere.    Still  this  is 

authority.    Probably  all  that  can  be  said  in  not  decisive,  since  we  know  that  they  were 

its  fiivor  will  be  found  in  the  Tracts  of  the  late  occasional  residents  both  at  Bome  and  Corinth^ 

Bishop  Burgess  on  the  origin  of  the  ancient  and  Aquila  was  himself  a  native  of  Poi 
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the  perils  which  would  surround  him  in  the  citj  of  Nero.  He  therefofe 
urges  on  him  very  emphatically  the  duty  of  boldness  in  Christ's  cause, 
Crf  steadfastness  under  persecution,  and  of  taking  his  share  in  the  su£kr- 
ings  of  the  Saints.  And,  lest  he  should  be  prevented  from  giving  him 
his  last  instructions  face  to  face,  he  impresses  on  him,  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  dying  man,  the  various  duties  of  his  Ecclesiastical  oflioe,  and 
especially  that  of  opposing  the  heresies  which  now  threatened  to  destroy 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  But  no  summary  of  its  c<mtent8  can 
give  any  notion  of  the  pathetic  tenderness  and  deep  solemnitj  of  tfak 
Epistle. 

SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TDIOTHEUS.^ 

L 

1       PAUL,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,—    mm 

sent  forth'  to  proclaim  the  promise  of  the  life  which  is  in  Ohrirt  Jesus, — 
a  To  Tdcothbus  mt  bblovbd  son. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  Christ  Jesos  our 

Lord. 
S      I  thank  God  (whom  I  worship,  as'  did  my  forefathers,  with  Ssjfiirjf 

a  pure  conscience)  whenever^  I  make  mention  of  thee,  as  I  St^nd 
4  do  continually,  in  my  prayers  night  and  day.     And  I  long 


when  be  and  Tlmothent  maj  perhape  htm 
been.  Again,  it  ia  difl&enlt,  on  the  hjpotheaia 
of  Timotbena  being  at  Bpbeana,  to  aoconnt  for 
2  Tim.  iT.  18,  "  TjcbicQa  I  aent  to  Epbeana," 
wbicb  Timotbena  need  not  bave  been  told  if 
bimaelf  at  Epbeaoa.  Alao,  it  appears  atrange 
tbat  St.  Panl  abonld  bare  told  Timotbena  tbat 
bebadleft  Tropbimna  dck  at  MUetna,  if  Timo- 
tbena waa  bimaelf  at  Epbesna,  witbin  tbirtj  milea 
of  Miletna.  Yet  botb  tbese  objectiona  may  be 
explained  away,  as  we  bave  sbown  in  tbe  notea 
on  2  Tim.  \r,  18,  and  8  Tim.  It.  80.  Tbe 
meatage  abont  bringing  tbe  articlea  from  Troaa 
abowa  only  diat  Timotbena  waa  in  a  place 
wbenoe  tbe  road  to  Rome  lay  tbrongb  Troaa ; 
and  tbia  wonid  agree  eitber  witb  Epbeana,  or 
FOntns,  or  any  otber  place  in  tbe  nortb  or 
nortb-west  of  Aaia  Minor.  It  is  moat  probable 
that  Timotbena  waa  not  fixed  to  any  one  tpot, 
bat  employed  in  tbe  general  anperintendence 
of  tbe  Pauline  Cbnrcbea  tbrongbont  Aaia 
Minor.  Tbia  bypotbeaia  agreea  beat  witb  bia 
deaignation  aa  an  EvangeUtt  (8  Tim.  ir.  5),  a 
term  eqnifalent  to  Ummmt  mmitmary. 


1  Eor  tbe  data  of  tfiia  Bpiade,  seaAppeB 
dizn. 

*  **  An  Apoade  aeoording  to  tlie  pnmiia 
of  lift."    Seenoteonllt.i.  1. 

*  Some  interpreter!  bare  fonsd  a  dittcnby 
bere,  aa  tbongb  it  were  inconaiateDt  widi  8t 
Fanl'a  bitter  repentance  for  the  aina  be  hd 
committed  in  tbe  time  of  bia  Jndaiam.  (Gt 
1  Tim.  I  IS.)  Bnt  tbere  ia  no  inoooriatoBcy. 
An  tbat  ia  aaid  bare  ia,  tbat  tbe  wonk^  of  God 
waa  banded  down  to  St.  Panl  from  bia  ibie- 
fotbera,  or,  in  otber  worda,  tbat  bia  reUgioa 
waa  bereditary.  Tbia  ia  exactly  the  ikm 
taken  of  tbe  religion  of  all  conTorted  Jewa  ia 
Bom.  xL  83, 24,  88.  Compare  alao  «*  tbe  God 
of  my  fktbera"  (Actaxxir.  U),  and  "I  have 
alwaya  lired  a  conadentioaa  lifo"  (Acta  xxSL 
1).  Theae  latter  paBsagea  remind  ua  diat  tbe 
topic  waa  one  on  which  St.  Panl  had  proba- 
bly inaiated,  in  bia  recent  defence;  and  tUi 
aeconntB  for  ita  parentbetleal  iatfodostioa 
here. 

*  LiteinUy,<ia  da  mmUm  wkiek  Imdk9f 
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h  the  ho'      to  see  thee,  remembering  Hij  [parting]  tears,  that  I  may  be 
2t5^       filled  with  joy.    For  I  have  been  *  reminded  of  thy  undis-    6 
sembled    faith,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy 
mother  Eunice,  and  (I  am  persuaded)  dwells  in  thee  also*    Wherefore  I    6 
call  thee  to  remembrance,  that  thou  mayest  stir  up  the  gift  of  Ood, 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying-on  of  my '  hands.    For  Ood  gave  us  not  a    7 
spirit  of  cowardice,  but  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and  self-restraint.' 
Be  not  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His    8 
prisoner ;  but  share  the  affliction  ^  of  them  who  publish  the  Olad-tidings, 
according  to  the  power  of  Gk>d.    For  He  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a    9 
holy  calling,  not  dealing  with  us  according  to  our  own  works,  but  accord- 
ing to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  eternal  times,*  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  10 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  put  an  end  to  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  firom  darkness  into  light;  by  the  Olad-tidings,  11 
whereunto  I  was  appointed  herald  and  apostle,  and  teacher  of  the  Gton- 
tiles.    Which  also  is  the  cause  of  these  sufferings  that  I  now  endure :  12 
nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  fori  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  guard  the  treasure*  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  Him,  even  unto  that  day. 

1  "Ham  been  raminded.''      Such  b  te  «  Litanlljr,  Moiv  qgUeHtm  Jhr  tht  Ghd4ii. 

feading  of  tbe  bwl  MS8.    Fdrhapt  t  moMage     imf$.    The  dattre  used  as  in  Phfl.  L  S7. 


or  other  incident  had  reminded  St  Fanl  of  *  ^Before  eternal  tfauM"  (which  phnae 

aome  proof  which  Timothens  had  given  of  the  alio  occnn  in  Titna  i  8)  appears  to  mean  the 

ainoeritj  of  his  £uth  (as  Bengel  tiiinks) ;  or»  period  of  the  Jewish  (including  the  Fatriar> 

still  more  probablj,  he  was  reminded  of  tbe  chal)  dispensation.    The  grace  of  Christ  was 

fidth  of  Timothens  bj  its  contrast  with  the  virtmaBif  bestowed  on  mankind  in  the  Fatri> 

cowardice  of  Demas  and  others.    He  mentions  arehal  coTcnant,  thoogh  onl j  made  mtm^eet  in 

it  here  obrionslj  as  a  motive  to  enconrage  him  the  Gospel, 
to  perserere  in  coarageous  steadfiistness.  *  "  That  which  I   have  committed   nnto 

*  The  grace  of  God  required  for  anj  par-  Him."  It  is  strange  that  so  acnte  an  intei^ 
ticnlar  office  in  the  early  Church  was  confiBrred  preter  as  De  Wette  should  maintain  that  this 
after  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands.  This  expression  must  neoessarfly  mean  the  sama 
imposition  of  hands  was  repeated  whenever  thhag  as  "  that  which  is  committed  nnto  thee" 
any  one  was  appointed  to  a  new  office  or  com-  in  verse  14.  Supposing  St.  Paul  to  hnve  said, 
mission.  The  reference  here  may,  therefore,  "God  will  keep  the  trust  committed  to  Him; 
be  to  the  original  "  ordination  "  of  Timothens,  do  thou  keep  the  trust  committed  to  thee,"  it 
or  to  his  appointment  to  the  superintendence  would  not  follow  that  the  $ame  trust  was  meant 
of  the  Ephesian  Church.  See  p.  982,  and  in  each  case.  Paul  had  committed  himself, 
compare  Acts  viiL  18,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  also  his  soul  and  body,  his  true  life,  to  God's  keep- 
p.  ass,  n.  5.  ing ;  this  was  the  treasure  which  he  trusted 

*  SdfrettrakU  would  control  the  passion  to  God's  care.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaa- 
of  fear,  «re  conunitted  to  the  charge  of  Timothens 
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i. 

18 


Hold  fast  the  pattern  of  soand^  words  which  thoa  hast     ^,^.^ 
heard  from  me,  in  the  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  SSSSr!" 

14  That  goodly  treasure  which  is  committed  to  thy  charge,  guard  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  dwelleth  in  us. 

16      Thou  already  knowest  that  I  was  abandoned'  by  all  the  ^*Mt«r 

16  Asiatics,  among  whom  are  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.    The 
Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus; '  for  he  often. 

17  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain,^  but,  when  he  was  in 

18  Rome,  sought  me  out  Tery  diligently  and  found  me.  The  Lord  grant 
unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day.  And  all 
his  services*  at  Ephesus  thou  knowest  better*  than  L 


ii.l      Thou  therefore,  my  son,  strengthen  thy  heart ^  with  the  SSLte 

5  grace  that  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus.  And  those  things  which  thou  S??SSbmi, 
hast  heard  from  me  attested  *  by  many  witnesses  deliver  into  the  keep 
ing  of  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  in  their  turn.* 

t      Take  thy  ^  share  in  suffering,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  h*  i*  «- 

DOTtsd  not  to 

4  Christ.    The  soldier  when  ^  on  service  abstains  from  entan^ing  ^SJtawT 

6  himself  in  the  business  of  life,  that  he  may  please  his  commander.     And 
again,  the  wrestler  does  not  win  the  crown  unless  he  wrestles  lawfully.^ 


mm  tbe  eccleiiagtical  office  intrnfted  to  him. 
(Compare  1  Tim.  tL  SO.) 

1  Somd  wmdM.  The  want  of  the  artide 
■howf  that  this  ezpreuioii  had  become  almoat 
a  techpjcal  ezpreeiioa  at  the  date  of  the  Paa- 
toral  Epistles. 

*  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  condoet  of 
certain  Christiaiis  belonging  to  the  proYinoe 
of  Asia,  who  deserted  St.  Paul  at  Bome  when 
he  needed  their  assistance.  "  They  in  Asin'' 
is  used  instead  of  "they  of  Asia,"  because 
theie  persons   had   probablj  now   returned 


*  An  undesigned  cdnddence  should  be 
obsenred  here,  which  is  not  noticed  bj  Paley. 
Blessings  are  invoked  on  the  home  of  Onesiph- 
oms,  not  on  hkudf;  and  in  Terse  IS  a  hope 
is  expressed  that  he  maj  find  merej  of  the  laM, 
day.  This  seems  to  show  that  Onesiphorus 
was  dead ;  and  so,  in  iy.  19,  greetings  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  hinuelf,  but  to  his  houMe, 

*  "Mj  chain."  Hence  we  see  that  St 
Paul  was,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  as  in 
the  first,  under  Cnstodia  Militaris,  and  there- 
fore bound  to  the  soldier  who  guarded  him,  bj 
a  chain.    See  above,  p.  666. 


•  '*  Unto  me  "  is  omitted  bj  the  best  MSS. 

•  BoUer,  because  Timotheus  had  been  Burt 
eonstantlj  resident  at  Ephesus  than  St.  PauL 

T  Compare  Bom.  It.  SO,  and  Eph.  tL  10. 

•  We  agree  with  De  Wette,  Hnther,  a^ 
Wiesinger  as  to  the  construction  here,  bus 
cannot  agree  with  them  in  referring  this  pas- 
sage to  Timothy's  ordination  or  ^t*^ 
The  literal  English  must  be,  thorn  thmgt  wkiek 
thouhcut  heard  from  mm  by  the  mfiniiwfii  of 
wiamy  witneteee,  which  is  surelj  equiTakot  to 
"by  the  atteetaiion  of  manj  witnesses."  !■  a 
similar  waj,  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  i 
of  other  witnesses  in  1  Cor.  zr.  S-7. 

•  The  '*  also  "seems  to  hare  tfaia 
here. 

10  it  1^^  f^j  giim^  In  snfibring.''  This  h 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  H8S. 

^  This  is  the  force  of  the  present  partkiplsk 
Cf.  Luke  iiL  14. 

^  "LawfoUj."  See  p.  586.  The  ^erb 
here  used  is  not  confined  to  wretiUtty,  bat 
includes  the  other  exercises  of  the  athletie 
contests  also;  but  there  is  no  English  Tsib 
co-extensive  with  it    With  this  pasM^  (tt. 

8-6)  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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S. 

The  husbaDdman  who  toils  must  shore  the  fruits  of  the  ground  before^  6 

the  idler.    Consider  what  I  say;  for  the  Lord  will*  give  thee  under-  7 

standing  in  all  things*     Bemember  that  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed'  of  8 
David,  i^  ^  raised  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Olad-tidmgs  which  I 

proclaim.    Wherein  I  suffer  even  unto  chains,  as  a  malefactor ;  neverthe-  9 

less  the  Word  of  €k>d  is  bound  by  no  chains.    Wherefore  I  endure  all  10 
for  the  sake  of  the  chosen,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation  which 

is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  glory  everlasting.    Faithful  is  the  saying,  <^JW*  11 

if  we  have  died  with  Bxmf  we  shall  alio  Uve  with  Bim;  if  we  muffer^  we  IS 
%hdU  oho  reign  with  Mm;  if  we  demy  j5!m,  Se  aho  will  deny  m;  if  we 

be  faiOdese^  yet  Se  abiddh  faithful;  He  eafimat  deny  Bimseif**  IS 

Hemiut  Call  men  to  remembrance  of  these  tilings,  and  adjure  them  14 

oppoMth* 

Sdth^*'*"   before  the  Lord  not  to  contend '  about  words,  with  no  profita- 
SSdS2^StaiSr    ble  end,  but  for  the  subversion  of  their  hearers.    Be  diligent  15 
own  purity,     to  prcscut  thysclf  uuto  Cod  as  one  proved  trustworthy'  by 
trial,  a  workman  not  to  be  ashamed,  declaring  the  word  of  truth  without 
distortion.*    But  avoid  the  discussions  of  profane  babblers ;  for  they  will  ie,lf 
go  farther  and  farther  in  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will  eat  like  a 
cancer.    Among  whom  are  Hymensdus  and  Philetns;  who  concerning  18 
the  truth  have  erred,  for  they  say  that  the  resurrection  is  past^  already, 
and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some. 

1  Thii  b  the  miim  of  "fint"    The  An-  •  Bom.  tL  S,  ''If  we  died  wtth  Chriet,  m 

tfaoriied  Veraioii,  and  not  its  margin,  is  here  beliere  that  we  ihaU  alao  lire  with  Him.^ 
eonect  *  Compare  1  Tim.  tL  4. 

*  The  ftitore,  not  the  optattve,  ia  the  read-  *  The  meaning  ia,  Utied  and  pmwd  wofikg 
ing  of  the  heat  MSS.    De  Wette  and  others  <y  trial,    Cf.  8  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

object  to  this  Terse,  that  it  is  impossible  to  *  The  Terb  nsed  here  (not  Ibnnd  elsewhere 
snppose  that  St.  Paol  would  imagine  Timo-  in  the  New  Testament)  meana  <o  ad  ttraigkL 
thens  so  dull  of  apprehension  as  not  to  com-  80  in  the  LXX.  "righteousness  ents  straight 
prehend  snch  obvious  metaphors.  But  they  paths"  (Ptot.  zi.  5).  The  meti^hor  here, 
have  missed  the  sense  of  the  Terse,  which  b  being  connected  with  the  prerious  **  work- 
not  meant  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of  man,"  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
Timotheus  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  metaphors,  carpenter, 
but  as  to  the  personal  application  of  them.  ^  See  p.  d9o.    in  tne  larger  editions  a  paa- 

'  t   e.  though  a  man  in  flesh  and  blood ;  sage  is  there  quoted  from  Tertnllian,  which 

therefore  His  resurrection  is  an  encourage-  shows  that  the  Gnostics  taught  that  the  Reawr- 

ment  to  Ss  followers  to  be  fearless.  recCton  was  to  be  understood  of  the  rising  of 

^  Perfect,  not  aorist.  the  soul  from  the  death  of  ignorance  to  the 

*  This  is  another  of  those  quotations  so  light  of  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  here 
characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  to  render  doubtful  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  for 
appears  to  be  taken  from  a  Christian  hymn,  we  have  already  seen  that  even  so  early  as  the 
The  Greek  may  be  easUy  sung  to  the  music  First  Epistle  to  Corinth,  there  were  heretics 
of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  chants.  who  denied    the   resurrection   of  the   dead. 
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19  Nevertheless  the  firm  ^  foundation  of  Gkxl  stands  unshaken,  having  thu 
8^9 ''  9j\lt  IT^rb  htieto  %m  t^ot  iotXt  Pis/' '  and  ''Let  evmy  one  that 

10  nameth  the  name  qf  the  Lard  depart  from  iniquity  J* '  But  in  a  great  house 
there  are  not  ^  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  day ; 

U  and  some  for  honor,  others  for  dishonor.  K  a  man  therefore  purify  him- 
self from  these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  for  honor,  sanctified,  and  fitted  for 
the  Master's  use,  being  prepared  for  every  good  work. 

22       E^loo  the  lusts  of  youth  ;*  and  follow  righteousness,  fiuth,  love,  and 

28  peace  with  those  who  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  but  shun  the 
disputations  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant,  knowing  that  they  breed  strife ; 

24  and  the  bondsman  of  the  Lord*  ought  not  to  strive,  but  to  be  gentle 

25  towards  all,  skilful  in  teaching,  patient  of  wrong,  instructing  opponents 
with  meekness ;  if  Ood  perchance  may  give  them  repentance,  that  they 

26  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  may  escape,  restored^  to 
soberness,  out  of  the  snare  of  the  Devil,*  by  whom  *  they  have  been  taken 
captive  to  do  his  will. 

B.  1      Enow  this,  that,  in  the  last^  days,  evil  times  shall  come. 


Blur's  Tiew— dial  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were 
written  against  liardon — is  inconsistent  with 
the  present  passage;  for  Hardon  did  not  denj 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  bnt  only  the  ret- 
nrrection  of  the^fasiL  ( See  Tertnll.  adv.  Mar- 
dm,  r,  10.) 

1  The  Authorised  Version  here  yiolates  the 
law  of  the  article. 

*  Numbers  xvL  5  (LZX.  with  Lord  for 
M).  We  must  not  translate  the  verb  '*  hnon^ 
€<&,''  as  in  A.  V.  The  context  of  the  passage, 
according  to  LXX.  (which  difibrs  ftom  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  is,  "  ifoest  ipake  mdo 
Oon,9aymg,  .  .  .  The  Lord  htewtkemtkat  wen 
Ht$,  and  thai  were  My,  and  brought  them  mar 
unto  Himoe(f;  and  whom  He  d^oee  unto  Hm" 
adf.  He  brought  near  unto  Himodp* 

*  This  quotation  is  not  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; Isaiah  liL  U  is  near  it  in  sentiment, 
bnt  can  soarcelj  be  referred  to,  because  it  is 
quoted  exactlj  at  2  Cor.  yL  17.  The  MSS. 
read  Lord  instead  of  the  CArtk  of  T.  B. 

*  The  thought  here  is  the  same  as  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  parable  of  the  fishes  and  of  the 
tares,  —  via.  that  the  risible  church  will  never 
be  perfect.  We  are  reminded  of  Bom.  ix.  21, 
bj  the  "  vessels  for  dishonor." 

*  Compare  1  Tim.  ilL  2,  and  the  remarks 


mgou  the  age  of  Timotheos  in  the 
Appendix  H  on  the  date  of  these  Episdea. 

*  Lord,  Til.  the   Lord  Jesus, 
"bondsman  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  tU.  92. 

T  Bmtared  to  soberness."  See  1  Cor.  xr. 
34. 

*  This  ex|aession  appears  to  be  used  hese^ 
and  in  Eph.  it.  27,  and  Eph.  ▼!.  11,  fords 
DeeU,  who  is  elsewhere  called  **  Satan  "  bj  8t 
Paul.  In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  the  two  ex- 
pressions are  used  with  neaiij  equal  frequency. 

*  The  interpretation  of  this  last  danae  is 
disputable.  The  construction  is  awkward,  and 
there  is  a  difficult  in  referring  the  two  pro- 
nouns to  the  same  sulject;  bnt  De  Wecte 
shows  diat  this  is  admissiUe  bj  a  citation 
from  Plato. 

1^  This  phrase  (used  widiout  the  article,  as 
having  become  a  fiuniliar expression)  genenDj 
denotes  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation :  see  Acts  iL  17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  5,  20 ;  Heb. 
L  2.  Thus  the  expression  generallj  denotes 
(in  the  Apostolic  age)  the  time  present ;  but 
here  it  points  to  a  future  immediatelj  at  hand, 
which  is,  however,  blended  with  the  present  (see 
verses  6,  S),  and  was,  in  feet,  the  end  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Compare  1  John  iL  18,  "  it  is 
the  last  hour."    The  long  duration  of  this  by 
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id. 
TJSSdi^    For  men  shall  be  selfish,  coyetous,  false  boasters,^  haughty,    2 

blasphemous,  disobedient  to  parents,  ungrateful,  unholy,  without  natural     S 
affection,  ruthless,  calumnious,  incontinent,  merciless,  haters  of  the  good, 
treacherous,  headlong  with  passion,  blinded  with  pride,  lovers  of  pleas-     4 
ure  rather  than  lovers  of  Gk)d ;  having  an  outward  form  of  godliness,  but    6 
renouncing  its  power.    From  such  turn  away.    Of  these  are  they  who    6 
creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led    7 
away  by  lusts  of  all  kinds,  perpetually  learning,  yet  never  able  to  attain 
the  knowledge'  of  the  truth.    And  as  lannes  and  lambres'  resisted     8 
Moses,  so  do  these  men  resist  the  truth,  being  corrupt  in  mind,  and 
worthless^  in  all  that  concerns  the  Mih.    But  they*  shall  not  advance    9 
farther,  for  their  folly  shall  be  made  openly  manifest  to  all,  as  was.  that 
of  lannes  and  lambres. 

^v     ^  B^^  ^^^^  1^^  ^^^^  ^^  follower*  of  my  teaching  and  be-  10 

gJ^^i^^^J^    havior,^  my  resolution,*  £Euth,  patience,  love,  and  steadfast- 
ness ;  my  persecutions  and  sufferings,  such  as  befell  me  at  11 
Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra.*    [Thou  hast  seen]  what  persecutions  I 
endured ;  and  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.    Yea,  and  all  who  12 
determine  to  live  a  godly  life  in  Ohrist  Jesus  will  suffer  persecution. 
But  wicked  men  and  impostors  will  advance  from  bad  to  worse,  deceiv-  18 
ing  and  being  deceived.    But  do  thou  continue  in  that  which  was  taught  14 
thee,  and  whereof  thou  wast  persuaded ;  knowing  who  were  ^*  thy  teach* 
ers,  and  remembering  that  firom  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  by  the  faith  15 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  Gk)d,  and  may  16 

period  of  Um  worid's  daTdopment  was  not  nngodlineat : "  but  then  is  no  coDtndietioD ; 

revealed  to  the  Apoedes ;  thaj  expected  that  for  the  present  passage  speaks  of  9mtward  siio> 

Aeir  Lord's  return  would  end  it,  fai  their  own  oets,  the  former  of  inward  deUnaratiaiL    Im- 

generation ;  and  thos  His  words  were  fhlfilled,  poators  will  osnallj  go  on  from  bad  to  worm 

that  none  should  foresee  the  time  of  Wm  com-  (as  it  is  jnst  said  below,  Tefse  Id),  and  yet 

ing.    (Matt  zzIt.  36.)  their  snccess  in  decdring  others  b  generallj 

1  Sereral  of  the  classes  of  sinners  hero  soon  ended  bj  detection, 

mentioned  oocor  also  Rom.  i.  SO.  *  This  Teri>  cannot  be  aocoratelj  translated 

'  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  (cf.  abore,  "  haM  fidfy  known  "  ( Anthorised  Version) ;  bat 

IL  25),  see  Bom.  x.  2,  and  1  Cor.  ziiL  12.  Its  meaning  is  not  Ytaej  diffarent    Chiysostom 

*  These,  as  we  find  in  the  Taigom  of  explains  it,  "of  these  things  thon  art  the  wit- 
Jonathan,  were  the  traditional  names  of  the 


Egyptian  sorcerers  who  opposed  Moses.  ^  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  found  in 

*  Worthlesi :  see  Tit  i.  16,  and  note.  LXX.                          "  Compare  Acts  xi.  23. 

*  It  has  been  thought  that  this  "  they  shall  *  It  has  been  before  remarked  how  appro- 
not  adranee  farther  "  contradicts  the  assertion  priate  this  reference  is.    See  p.  174. 
In  iL  16,  "  they  will  go  farther  and  fiirther  in  w 
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profitably  be  used  for  teaching,^  for  confutation,*  for  correction,'  and  for 
17  righteous  discipline;^  that  the  man  of  €k>d  maj  be  fdllj  prepared,  and 

thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work* 
It.  1     I  •  adjure  thee  before  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  about  to  SlS"^ , 


judge  the  living  and  the  dead  —  I  adjure  thee  hj  His  appear-  S^MonfS^ 

Aiilj,  in  ex- 

2  ing  and  His  kingdom — proclaim  the  tidings,  be  urgent  in  JJJSST' 
season  and  out  of  season,  convince,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  mSH^^'^ 

S  forbearance  and  perseverance  in  teaching.  For  a  time  will  come  when 
they  will  not  endure  the  sound  doctrine,  but  according  to  their  own 
indinations  they  will  heap  up  for  themselves  teachers  upon  teachers  to 

4  please  their  itching  ears.  And  they  will  turn  away  their  ears  from  tbe 
truth,  and  turn  aside  to  fables. 

5  But  thou  in  all  things  be  sober,*  endure  affliction,  do  the  woik  of  an 

6  evangelist,^  accomplish  thy  ministration  in  full  measure.    For  I  am  now 

7  ready'  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought'  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  ^'  course,  I  have  kept  the  fSedth. 

8  Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lwd, 
the  righteous  "  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
to  all  who  love  His  appearing. 

9  Do  thy  utmost  to  come  to  me  speedily ;  for  Demas  has  for- 

saken  me  for  love  of  this  present  world,  and  has  departed  to  Sn^B«M 
10  Thessalonica ; "  Orescens  is  gone  to  Oalatia,  Titus  to  Dalma-  ***"^" 

1  St.  Paal  fireqnenilj  mes  Uie  Old  Testa-  "  litenOlj,  lam  abmify  m  the  Mry  act  ef 

ment  for  tmehing,  t.  e,  to  enforce  or  iUiiftrAte  bemg  poured  cvi  at  a  mcr{fkial  pjlftrmg.    Cob- 

hif  doctrine;  e.  g.  Bom.  i.  17.  pare  Phil.  H.  17. 

*  The  nnmeroQS  qnotationf  from  the  Old  *  It  is  impossible  to  transUte  this  ftiUj  in 

Testament,  in  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  are  En^ish.    It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  render 

moetlj  examples  of  its  nse  for  conjutatwn.  it  "  I  have  fonght  the  Jight,"  and 


*  The  word  means  the  tetting  right  of  that  introdnoe  a  new  metaphor.  The  nonn  means 
which  is  wrong.  The  Old  Testament  is  applied  o  eonlett  Jbr  a  prize,  and  the  metaphor  is  taken 
for  this  purpose  bj  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  sir.  SI,  from  the  Greek  foot-races.  /  have  run  the  geed 
1  Cor.  X.  1-10.  and,  generally,  wherever  he  moe  woald  be  perhaps  more  exact.  The  literal 
applies  it  to  enforce  precepts  of  morality.  English  is,  /  have  completed  the  glerume  couteet. 

*  "  Chastisement  that  is  in  righteoosness."  See  pp.  586-6S7  aboTe,  and  1  Tim.  tI.  IS. 
The  word  used  here  has  the  meaning  of  t^ae-  ^^  Strictly,  the  course  marked  out  fir  the  race, 
Hsement  or  discipline;  compare  Heb.  xii.  7.  This  expression  occurs   only  in    two  other 
Thus  the  Old  Testament  is  applied  in  1  Cor.  places  in  the  New  Testament,  both  being  ir 
T.  13.  speeches  of  St  Paul. 

»  The  best  MS8.  omit  iherefire  and  Lord,  "  "  The  righteous  Judge"  contrasted  with 

and   read  "oiirf"  instead  of  "a<"  in  this  the  imnyAtoouj  judge,  by  wboee  sentence  bs 

verse.                    *  Not  *'  watch,"  as  in  A.  V.  was  soon  to  be  condemned. 

7  Compare  Eph.  ir.  11.    And  see  p.  8S1.  ^  Demas  is  mentioned  as  a  ''foUow-labor> 
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tia;  Luke  alone  is  with  me.    Take  Mark^  and  bring  him  with  thee,  foriMt 
his  services '  are  profitable  to  me ;  but  Tychicus  *  I  have  sent  to  Ephesus. 

When  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee  the  case^  which  I  left  at  Troas  IS 
with  Oarpus,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments. 

Alexander  the  brass-founder*  charged*  me  with  much  evil  14 


S*^JSJr**    ^  ^^  declaration;  the  Lord  shalP  reward  him  according  to 

his  works.    Be  thou  also  on  thy  guard  against  him,  for  he  16 
has  been  a  great  opponent  of  my  arguments.*    When  I  was  first  heard  16 
in  my  defence*  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  forsook  me  (I  pray  that  it 
be  not  laid  to  their  charge).    Nevertheless  the  Lord  Jesus  ^*  stood  by  me,  17 
and  strengthened  my  heart,^^  that  by  me  the  proclamation  of  the  "  Olad- 
tidings  might  be  accomplished  in  full  measure,  and  that  all  the  GentUes 
might  hear;  and  I  was.  delivered  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.^*    And  the  IS 

tire  of  the  thing,  and  a  drntire  of  Uie  penoo. 
Th6  actfre  form  of  the  Terfo  fai  daasical  Qieek 
has  a  foreniio  seoBe, — yim.  to  wuJoe  a  dedaraiim 
agabat;  and  as  the  Terfo  is  here  used  In  an 
aetiTe  sense  (the  acthrey^rm  of  it  not  oocnrring 
in  the  New  Testament),  we  maj  not  nnnatn- 
rally  suppose  that  it  is  so  used  here.  At  anj 
rate,  the  literal  English  is,  '' Alaoander  mam- 
fiiUd  wtamf  evil  things  againal  wte." 

V  The  MS8.  are  divided  here  between  the 
optatire  and  the  future ;  the  latter  is  adopted 
hj  Lachmann,  and  has  rather  the  greatest 
weight  of  MS.  authority  in  its  fiiTor.  We 
have,  therefore,  adopted  it  In  the  translation 
in  the  present  edition.  Yet  it  must  be  ae- 
knowledged  that  there  are  obyious  reasons  whj 
the  optative  (if  it  was  the  original  reading) 
should  have  been  altered  into  the  ftiture. 

*  The  ''arguments''  here  mentioned  are 
probablj  those  nsed  bj  St.  Paul  in  his  defence. 

•  On  this  Jim  d^mee,  see  above,  p.  SS4. 
The  ancient  interpreten,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  others,  understood  St.  Paul  here  to  refer 
to  his  acquittal  at  the  end  of  his  Jim  imprimm* 
inaU  at  Rome,  and  his  subsequent  preaching 
in  Spain;  but  while  we  must  admowledge 
that  the  strength  of  the  expressions  aooom' 
plished  inJuU  metuure  and  aU  the  GentiUi  are  in 
fevor  of  this  view,  we  think  that  on  the  whole 
the  context  renders  it  unnatural. 

v>  The  Lord,  y\%.  Jesus, 

n  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  20,  Eph.  vi.  10. 

IS  The  prodamathn,  i.e.  of  the  (JladMSngs, 

1*  By  (Atf  Uon*s  moM  may  be  only  meant  Mi 
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er"  at  Rome  with  St  Paul,  Philem.  S4;  and 
jofaied  with  Luke,  CoL  iv.  14.  Nothing  tat' 
ther  is  known  of  him.  Cieseens  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  In  saying  here  that  he  was 
deserted  by  all  but  Luke,  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
his  own  companions  and  attendants :  he  had 
still  friends  among  the  Roman  Christians  who 
visited  him  (iv.  21),  though  they  were  afraid 
ic  stand  by  him  at  his  triaL 

^  Hark  was  in  Rome  during  a  part  of  the 
former  imprisonment.  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24. 

>  Not  (as  in  A.  V.)  **  the  ministry." 

*  If  we  suppose  (see  above,  p.  885,  note  4) 
that  Timothens  was  at  Ephesus,  we  must  con- 
clude that  Tychicns  was  the  bearer  of  this 
Epistle,  and  theaorist,  **  I  send  hereuM,"  nsed 
according  to  the  idiom  of  classical  letter- 
writers. 

*  This  word  means  either  a  travelling-case 
(for  carrying  clothes,  books,  &c),  or  a  travel- 
ling-cloak. The  former  seems  the  more  proba- 
ble meaning  here,  from  the  mention  of  the  books. 

*  Brass-Jbmidsr.  Whether  this  Alexander 
is  the  same  mentioned  as  put  forward  by  the 
Jews  at  Ephesus  in  the  theatre  (Acts  xix.  ^), 
and  as  excommunicated  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim. 
i.  20),  we  do  not  know.  If  these  names  all 
belong  to  the  same  person,  he  was  probably 
of  the  Judaizing  faction.    See  above,  p.  474. 

*  "  Charged  me  with,"  not  "did"  (A.  V.). 
This  verb,  though  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  New  Testament  (in  tne  sense  of  exhibit, 
disjikuf,  manifest),  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in 
the  sam?  construction  as  here,  with  an  accusa- 
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Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil,  and  shall  preserve  me  unto  His 
heavenly  kingdom.    To  Him  be  g^orj  unto  the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 
Salate  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  the  household  of  Onesipho-  niimihuM 

•ndMnonal 
rUS.  tirtiMg— ■ 

Erastus '  remained  at  Oorinih ;  but  Trophimus  I  left  sick  at  Idetus. 

Do  thy  utmost  to  oome  before  winter. 

There  salute  thee  Eubulus,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,'  and  Claudia,'  and 
all  the  brethren. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit    Graoe  be  with 
you*  all. 


iBiwiiniioi  ^rtg  iwumiwHpmH;  butttfliqfiMtii 
dial  St.  Paul,  at  his  lint  hearing,  ettabUsbed 
hii  right,  at  a  Roman  dtiien,  to  be  exempted 
from  the  punishment  of  exposure  to  wild 
beasts,  which  was  inflicted  dnring  the  Keroniaa 
persecution  on  so  many  Christians.  On  the 
historical  inferences  drawn  from  this  Terse, 
see  the  preceding  remarks. 

1  This  Terse  is  an  insuperable  difllenlty  to 
those  who  suppose  this  Epistle  written  in  the 
first  imprisonment  at  Borne;  since  it  implies 
a  recent  journey,  in  which  St  Paul  had  passed 
through  Miletus  and  Corinth.  It  has  been 
also  thought  inexplicable  that  Paul  should 
mention  to  Timotheus  (who  was  at  Ephesns, 
so  near  Miletus)  the  feet  that  Trophimus  was 
left  there.  But  manj  suppositions  might  be 
made  to  account  for  diis.  For  instance, 
Trophimus  maj  haTe  onlj  staid  a  short  time 
at  Ifiletas,  and  oome  on  bj  the  first  ship  after 
his  recoTerj.  This  was  probably  the  first 
communication  from  St.  Paul  to  Timotheus 
since  they  parted ;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
unnatural  CTcn  if  it  mentioned  a  circumstance 
which  Timotheus  knew  already.  For  example, 
A,  at  Calcutta  writes  to  B.  in  London,  **I  l^ 
C,  dangerwdy  iU  at  Southampton,"  although 
he  may  be  sure  that  B.  has  h^urd  of  C'a  ill^ 
ness  long  before  he  can  receiTc  the  letter. 

*  Linus  is  probably  the  same  person  who 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Bome,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  IrensBus  and  Eusebius. 

«  Pudens  and  Claudia.  The  following  fectt 
relating  to  these  names  are  taken  from  an  in- 
genious essay  on  the  subject,  entitled  **CUmdia 
and  Pudens,  by  J.  Williams,  m.  a.  (London, 
1848)." 

There  are  two  epigrams  of  Msrtial,  the 


of  whidi  describee  the  marriage  of  a 
distinguished  Boman  named  Pmdeng  to  a  fiv> 
eign  lady  named  Clamdui,  and  the  latter  of 
which  tells  us  that  this  CUmdin  was  a  Arsfipa, 
and  giTcs  her  the  cognomen  ai^Bt^fima,  Whes 
the  latter  epigram  was  written,  she  had  grown- 
up sons  and  daughters,  but  herself  atfll  re- 
tained the  charms  of  youth.  Both  these  epi- 
grams were  written  during  Martial's  msidimne 
at  Bome ;  and,  therefore,  their  date  moat  be 
between  aji.  66  and  jlj>,  100.  The  former  of 
the  two  epigrams  was  not  pubU$hed  tSXi  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  but  it  may  Tery  probably 
hare  h^&a  wrium  many  years  earlier.  Thaa 
the  Clandia  and  Pudens  of  Martial  Mcy  be 
the  same  with  the  Claudia  and  Pndena  who 
are  here  seen  as  friends  of  St  Paul  in 
▲.D.  68. 

But,  fkirther,  Tacitus  mentions  {Afnc  14) 
diat  certain  territories  in  the  south  eert  of 
Britain  were  giTcn  to  a  British  Ung  Ctfidm 
««•  as  a  reward  for  his  fiddly  to  Bome :  dds 
occurred  about  aj>.  52,  whfle  TSmrim  Cfa»> 
dkm  Nero,  commonly  called  ClamUmMp  wae  em- 
peror. 

Again,  in  1798,  a  marUe  was  dog  np  at 
Chichester,  with  an  inscription  ™*^"g  men- 
tion of  a  British  Ung  bearing  the  title  of  7S- 
berme  Claudiu$  CoffidubmiM.  His  danghtsr 
would,  according  to  Boman  usage,  hare  hem 
called  Claudia,  And  in  the  same  inacriptioo 
we  find  the  name  Pudem.  Other  details  ait 
giTen  in  our  larger  editions.  Seethe  QMniftr 
i^ /Samp  for  July,  1858. 

*  Ycu  (not  Aee)  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.,  which  also  omit  <*ameiL''  in 
English  we  are  compelled  to  insert  off  heti^  Ir 
order  to  show  that  jfom  is  pluraL 
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We  know  not  whether  Timotheos  was  able  to  fulfil  these  last  requests 
of  the  dying  Apostle ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  reached  Rome  in  time  to 
receive  his  parting  commands,  and  cheer  his  latest  earthly  sufferings. 
The  only  intimation  which  seems  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  is 
the  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Timotheus  had  been 
liberated  from  imprisonment  in  Italy.  If,  as  appears  not  improbable/ 
that  Epistle  was  written  shortly  after  St.  Paul's  death,  it  would  be 
proved  not  only  that  the  disciple  fearlessly  obeyed  his  master's  summons^ 
but  that  he  actually  shared  his  chains,  though  he  escaped  his  fate.  This, 
also,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  must  have  arrived  before  the  execu- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  to  account  for 
his  being  himself  arrested  in  Bome;  since,  had  he  come  too  late,  he 
would  naturally  have  returned  to  Asia  at  once,  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  authorities. 

We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  Paul's  last  earthly  wish  was  fulfilled. 
Yet  if  Timotheus  did  indeed  arrive  before  the  closing  scene,  there  could 
have  been  but  a  very  brief  interval  between  his  coming  and  his  master's 
death.  For  the  letter  which  summoned  him*  could  not  have  been  de- 
spatched from  Bome  till  the  end  of  winter,  and  St.  Paul's  martyrdom 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  summer.'  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
sooner  than  he  had  expected ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  final  stage 
of  his  trial,  aiid  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  its  speedy  conclusion.  We  only 
know  that  it  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment. 

The  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  exempted  St.  Paul  firom  the 
ignominious  death  of  lingering  torture,  which  had  been  lately  inflicted 
on  so  many  of  his  brethren.  He  was  to  die  by  decapitation ;  ^  and  he 
was  led  out  to  execution  beyond  the  city  walls,  upon  the  road  to  Ostia, 

1  See  the  next  chapter.    If  our  Chronology  inpegeSi?.    The  oonetitiUkmal  iiu>Je  of  in- 

he  right,  Timotbj'a  eecape  would  be  aooounted  flktiiig  capital  pniiishiiient  on  a  Boman  dtiaen 

ibr  by  the  death  of  Nero,  which  immediately  was  by  the  lictor*!  axe.   The  criminal  waa  tied 

followed  that  of  St.  PaoL  to  a  stake;   croelly  scourged  with  the  rods, 

*  Snpposing  the  letter  to  hare  been  de-  and  then  beheaded.    SeeLiTy,  iL  6.    "Mim 

spatched  to  Timothens  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  Iktora  ad  tumadum  wpplieium,  nudaUf$  mrgu 

conld  scarcely  hare   anJTed  at  Bome  from  caduni,  tecuriqtu  ferimit"    Compare  Jar.  S, 

Asia  Minor  before  the  end  of  May.  "legum   prima  tecum**     Bat   the  military 

'  Nero's  death  occorred  in  Jnne,x.D.  6S.  mode    of    execation — decapitation    by    the 

Accepting  therefore,  as  we  do,  the  oniTersal  sword — was  more  nsnal  under  Nera    Many 

tradition  that  St.  Paal  was  execated  in  the  examples  may  be  found  in  Tadtas ;  for  in- 

reign  of  Nero,  his  execution  must  have  taken  stance,  the  execution  of  Subrius  Fiavius  (Tac 

place  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  June.  Ann,  xy.  67).    The  executioner  was  generally 

We  hare  endearored  to  show  (in  the  article  one  of  the  ipeca/olorst,  or  imperial  body-guards, 

on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  hi  Appendix  II.)  that  under  the  command  of  a  centurion,  who  was 

this  date   satisfies   all  the  necessary  condi-  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 

tioos.  See  the  interesting  story  hi  Seoeca  dt  Iri,  lik 


^  Such  is  the  unirersal  tradition;  see  note  1      L  e^».  IS. 
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the  port  of  Rome.  As  he  issued  forth  from  the  gate,  his  eyes  must  hare 
rested  for  a  moment  on  that  sepulchral  pyramid  which  stood  beside  the 
road,  and  still  stands  unshattered,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  centuries, 
upon  the  same  spot.  That  spot  was  then  only  the  burial-place  of  a  single 
Roman ;  it  is  now  the  burial-place  of  many  Britons.  The  mausoleum 
of  Caius  Gestius  ^  rises  conspicuously  amongst  humbler  graves,  and  marks 
the  site  where  Papal  Rome  suffers  her  Protestant  sojourners  to  bury  their 
dead.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia  and  in  America, 
there  are  hearts  which  turn  to  that  lofty  cenotaph  as  the  sacred  point  of 
their  whole  horizon ;  even  as  the  English  villager  turns  to  the  gray 
church-tower  which  overlooks  the  gravestones  of  his  kindred.  Among 
the  works  of  man,  that  pyramid  is  the  only  surviving  witn^  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ;  and  we  may  thus  regard  it  with  yet  deeper 
interest,  as  a  monument  unconsciously  erected  by  a  pagan  to  the  memory 
of  a  martyr.  Nor  let  us  think  that  they  who  lie  beneath  its  shadow  are 
indeed  resting  (as  degenerate  Italians  fancy)  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
Rather  Ut  us  say,  that  a  spot  where  the  disciples  of  Paul's  faith  now 
sleep  in  Christ,  so  near  the  soil  once  watered  by  his  blood,  is  doubly 
hallowed ;  and  that  their  resting-place  is  most  fitly  identified  with  the 
last  earthly  journey  and  the  dying  glance  of  their  own  Patron  Saint,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on,  their  way  was  crowded 
with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the  metropolis 
and  its  harbor — merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the  unloading  of 
their  cargoes  —  sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their  last  voyage 
in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital  —  officials  of  the  government,  chiu-ged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Provinces,  or  the  command  of  the  legions 
on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Rhine  —  Chaldean  astrologers  —  Phrygian 
eunuchs  —  dancing-girls  from  Syria  with  their  painted  turbans — mendi- 
cant priests  from  Egypt  howling  for  Osiris  —  Greek  adventurers,  eager 
to  coin  their  national  cunning  into  Roman  gold  —  representatives  of  the 
avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust,  the  superstition  and  intelligence, 
of  the  Imperial  world.  Through  the  dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy 
throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded  their  way  silently,  under  the 
bright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They  were  marching,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  in  a  procession  more  truly  triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever 
followed,  in  the  train  of  General  or  Emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way. 
Tlieir  prisoner,  now  at  last  and  forever  delivered  firom  his  captivity, 
rejoiced  to  follow  his  Lord  ^^  without  the  gate.''  *    The  place  of  exeeu- 

^  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Ceitius.  which  now  in  thetimeofllen^  tfaougfa  wittda  the 

marks  the  site    of    the  Protestant  burying-  Aorelianio  waDs. 
ground,  was  erected  in,  or  just  before,  the         '  Heb.  xUL  IS,  '^  He  mdkn 

feign  of  Augustus.    It  was  outside  the  walls  gate.*'  Digitized  by  V3^^\^^ic 
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tion  was  not  far  distant;  and  there  the  sword  of  the  headsman'  ended 
his  long  course  of  sufferings,  and  released  that  heroic  soul  from  that 
feeble  body.  Weeping  friends  took  up  his  corpse,  and  carried  it  for 
burial  to  those  subterranean  labyrinths,*  where,  through  many  ages  of 
oppression,  the  persecuted  Church  found  refuge  for  the  living,  and 
sepulchres  for  the  dead. 

Thus  died  the  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Martyr ;  bequeathing  to 
the  Church,  in  her  government  and  her  discipline,  the  legacy  of  his 
Apostolic  labors ;  leaving  his  Prophetic  words  to  be  her  living  oracles ; 
pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  Martyrdoms. 
Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  among  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  among  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs,  his 
name  has  stood  pre-eminent.  And  wheresoever  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Qod,  there  Paul  of  Tarsus  is 
revered,  as  the  great  teacher  of  a  universal  redemption  and  a  catholic 
religion  —  the  herald  of  Olad-tidings  to  all  mankind. 


1  The  death  of  St.  Paul  is  reoorded  bj  hit 
oontemporarj  Clement,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted;  also  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Cains 
(about  200  ▲.  D.)  (who  allndes  to  the  Ostian 
Road  as  the  site  of  St.  Panl's  martjrrdom),  by 
Tertnllian,  Eosebius  (in  the  passage  abore 
cited),  Jerome,  and  many  subsequent  writers. 
The  statement  of  Caius  is  quoted  by  Eusebius. 
That  of  Jerome  is  the  most  explicit. 

The  statement  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
on  the  Ostian  Road  agrees  with  the  usage  of 
the  period,  and  with  the  tradition  that  his  de- 
capitation was  by  the  sword,  not  the  axe. 
We  hare  this  tradition  in  Orosius  and  Laetan- 
tius.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  send  prisoners, 
\\  hose  death  might  attract  too  much  notice  in 
Rome,  to  some  distance  from  the  city,  under  a 
military  escort,  for  execution.  VHeseler  com- 
pares the  execution  of  Calpumius  Gkderianus, 
as  reoorded  by  Tacitus,  "  who  was  sent  under 
a  military  escort  some  distance  along  theAp- 


pian  Road."  (Tac  HiM.  ir.  11.)  This  h^h 
pened  ▲.  d.  70. 

The  great  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  now  stands 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
in  commemoration  of  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
Porta  Ostiensis  (in  the  present  Aurelianic  wall) 
is  called  the  gate  of  St.  Paul.  The  tradition- 
al spot  of  the  martyrdom  is  the  tre  JmUane  not 
fiur  from  the  basilica.  The  basilica  itself  (S. 
Paolo  fhori  le  mura)  was  first  built  by  Con- 
stantine.  Till  the  Reformation  it  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
the  emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  still 
to  be  seen  among  its  decorations. 

'  Eusebius  (iL  25)  says  that  the  original 
burial-places  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  Cata- 
combs, were  still  shown  in  his  time.  This 
shows  the  tradition  on  the  subject  Jerome, 
howerer,  in  the  passage  above  dted,  seems  to 
make  the  place  of  borial  and  ezdcatkm  the 
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CHAPTER  xxym. 


lUEfkt$i9A$Ednm.^lulaasinaaa  boI  aflbetod  by  the  Doftte  coManfa^  iti 
ddp.  — InOrigliua  Be«den.»OoiillletSiig  Tcttliiiooj  of  the  Primitfva  Cbudi 
hi  Ai>«lior.— B3i  Oli|)eet  in  writiiig  h.— TnadAtkm  of  the  Epiftlfli 

THB  origin  and  history  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a  sabjeot  of 
controversy  even  in  the  second  century.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  whoee  aulhorship  is  so  disputed,  nor  any  of  which  the 
inspiration  is  more  indisputable.  The  early  Ohurch  could  not  determine 
whether  it  was  written  by  Barnabas,  by  Luke,  by  Olement,  or  by  Paul 
Since  the  Reformation,  still  greater  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
Luther  assigned  it  to  Apollos,  Calvin  to  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Ohurch  of  Rome  now  maintains  by  its  infallibility  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Epistle,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  the  same 
Ohurch,  with  the  same  infallibility,  denied.  But  notwithstanding  fliese 
doubts  concerning  the  origin  of  this  canonical  book,  its  inspired  authority 
is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  ^  that  its  writer  was  the  friend  of  Timotheus ; '  and  that  he 
was  the  teacher'  of  one  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  Moreover,  the  Epistle 
was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  as  canonical  from  the  first^  Every 
sound  reasoner  must  agree  with  St.  Jerome,  that  it  matters  nothing 
whether  it  were  written  by  Luke,  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  since  it  is 
allowed  to  be  the  production  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  has  been  read  in 
the  public  service  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  conclude  with  Calvin,  that  it  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  must 
also  join  with  him  in  thinking  the  question  of  its  authorship  a  question 
of  little  moment,  and  in  ^^  embracing  it  without  controversy  as  one  of 
the  Apostolical  Epistles." 
But  when  we  call  it  an  EpUUe^  we  must  observe  that  it  is  distinguished 

1  See  Heb*  tU.  S5,  ziiL  11-lS,  and  other  «  For  diis  we  can  refer  to  dement  Alex- 

pMMgei  which  ipeak  of  the  Teoq>le  eerrlcee  endriniu  and  Origen,  also  to  paaaagea  of  Je- 

as  going  on.  rome.    Onr  lai^grer editions  giro  atlength  in  the 

*  See  xiiL  S8.  notea  the  paaaagea  from  the  Fadien  reAnei 

'Seeziii.  19.    Baitor^d  to  ytm,  to  in  the  introductory  part  of  Aia  i 
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by  one  remarkable  peculiarity  from  other  compositions  which  bear  that 
name.  In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modem  times,  it  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  an  epistle,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  addressed,  by  the  writer,  to 
some  definite  individual,  or  body  of  individuals ;  and  a  composition  which 
bore  on  its  surface  neither  the  name  of  its  writer,  nor  an  address  to  any 
particular  readers,  would  then,  as  now,  have  been  called  rather  a  treatise 
than  a  letter.  It  was  this  peculiarity  ^  in  the  portion  of  Scripture  now 
before  us  which  led  to  some  of  the  doubts  and  perplexities  concerning 
it  which  existed  in  the  earliest  times.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
consider  it  merely  as  a  treatise  or  discourse ;  because  we  find  certain 
indications  of  an  epistolary  nature,  which  show  that  it  was  originally 
addressed  not  to  the  world  in  general,  nor  to  all  Christians,  nor  even  to 
all  Jewish  Ohristians,  but  to  certain  individual  readers  closely  and  peat- 
Bonally  connected  with  the  writer.  ^ 

Let  us  first  examine  these  indications,  and  consider  how  fSeur  they  tend 
to  ascertain  the  readers  for  whom  this  Epistie  was  originally  designed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  the  Epistie  was 
addressed  to  Sebrew  Christians.  Throughout  its  pages  there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  any  other  class  of  converts.  Its  readers  are  assumed 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Levitical  worship,  the  Temple  services,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  They  are  in  danger  of  apostasy 
to  Judaism,  yet  are  not  warned  (like  the  Galatians  and  others)  against 
(drcumcision ;  plainly  because  they  were  already  circumcised.  They  are 
called  to  view  in  Christianity  the  completion  and  perfect  consummation  of 
Judaism.  They  are  called  to  behold  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law, 
in  His  person  the  antitype  of  the  priesthood,  in  His  offices  the  eternal 
realization  of  the  sacrificial  and  mediatorial  functions  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchy. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said  above,  this  work  is  not  a  treatise  addressed  to  all 
Jewish  Christians  throughout  the  world,  but  to  one  particular  Church, 
concerning  which  we  learn  the  following  facts : — First,  its  members  had 
steadfastiy  endured  persecution  and  the  loss  of  property ;  secondly,  they 
had  shown  sympathy  to  their  imprisoned  brethren  and  to  Christians  gen- 
erally (x.  82-34,  and  vi.  10) ;  thirdly,  they  were  now  in  danger  of 
apostasy,  and  had  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  (xii.  8-4 ;  see  also  v.  11, 
Ac,  vi.  9,  £c.) ;  fourthly,  their  Church  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  (v.  12),  and  some  of  its  chief  pastors  were  dead  (xiii.  7) ; 
fifthly,  their  prayers  are  demanded  for  the  restoration  to  them  of  tiie  writer 

1  We  need  scaroely  remark  that  the  inscrip-  of  later  origin ;  and  Uie  tide  bj  which  thia 

tion  which  the  Epistle  at  preeent  bears  was  not  was  first  known  was  merelj  "  to  the  Hebrews,' 

a  part  of  the  original  docnment.    It  is  well  and  not "  of  Pan!  to  the  Hehrews." 
known  that  the  titles  of  all  the  Epistles  were  ^^  ^ 
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of  the  Epistle,  who  was  therefore  personally  connected  with  them  (xiii. 
19) ;  sixthly,  thej  were  acquainted  with  Timotheus,  who  was  aboat  to 
visit  them  (xiii.  28) ;  seventhly,  the  arguments  addressed  to  them  pre- 
suppose a  power  on  their  part  of  appreciating  that  spiritualizing  and 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  distinguished  the 
Alexandrian  ^  School  of  Jewish  Theology ;  eighthly,  they  must  have  been 
&miliar  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  Septuagint  version,  because  every  one 
of  the  numerous  quotations  is  taken  from  that  version,  even  where  it  diflfors 
materially  from  the  Hebrew;  ninthly,  the  language  in  which  they  are 
addressed  is  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  not  Aramaic* 

It  has  been  concluded  by  the  majority,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
critics,  that  the  church  addressed  was  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  was 
situate  in  Palestine.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  is  urged,  firBt^  that  no  church 
out  of  Palestine  could  have  consisted  so  exclusively  of  Jewish  converts. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Epistle,  though  addresMed  only  to 
Jewish  converts,  and  contemplating  their  position  and  their  dangers 
exclusively,  might  still  have  been  sent  to  a  church  which  contained  (Jentile 
converts  also.  In  fact,  even  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  itself,  there  must 
have  been  some  converts  from  among  the  Oentile  sojourners  who  lived  in 
that  city ;  so  that  the  argument  proves  too  much.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  discourse  addressed  to  a  mixed  congregation  should 
discuss  the  position  of  every  individual  member.  If  an  overwhelming 
majority  belong  to  a  particular  class,  the  minority  is  often  passed  over  in 
addresses  directed  to  the  whole  body.  Again,  the  Epistle  may  have  been 
intended  for  the  Hebrew  members  only  of  some  particular  church,  which 
contained  also  Gentile  members ;  and  this  would  perhaps  explain  the 
absence  of  the  usual  address  and  salutation  at  the  commencement 
Seeondlj/j  it  is  urged  that  none  but  Palestinian  Jews  would  have  felt  the 
attachment  to  the  Levitical  ritual  implied  in  the  readers  of  this  Episde. 

1  The  iwambkiioe  between  die  Spittle  to  wai  eddreHed   to  the  Feleitiniaii    CfandL 

the  Hebrewi  end  the  writtngs  of  Phllo  Is  most  That  the  pfeeent  Epietle  it  not  m  tnaaletin 

ttriking.    It  extendi  not  onlj  to  the  g;eneral  ftom  an  Aiamaie  original  it  proTed,  ltt»  hj 

pointt  mentioned  in  the  text,  bat  to  particn-  the  quotation  of  the  Septnagint  arg^m 


Ear  doctrinet  and  exprettions :  the  parallel  pat-      hf,  where  it  diflfen  from  the  Hebrew ;  for  in- 
I  are  enumerated  by  Bleek.  ttanoe,  Heb.  x.  88 :  Sdlj,  by  the  paroNOMosaiat 


*  It  may  be  considered  at  an  ettabliahed  upon  Gntk  words,  which  could  not  be  ttint- 

point,  that  the  Greek  Epistle  which  we  now  lated  into  Aramaic,  e.  g,  that  on  6usfi  '«f  (ii. 

hare  is  the  original.    Some  of  the  early  fa-  16) ;  Sdly,  by  the  free  use  of  Greex  coi» 

thers  thought  that  the  original  had  been  writ-  pounds,  Ac,  which  could  only  be  expressed  ia 

ten  in  Aramaic ;  but  the  origin  of  this  tradi-  Aramaic  by  awkward  periphrases ;  4th,  by  the 

tion  seems  to  hare  been,  1st,  the  belief  that  fact  that  even  the  earliest  Christian  writen 

the  Epistle  was  written  by  8t  Paul,  combined  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  supposed  An* 

with  the  perception  of  its  dissimilarity  in  style  maic  original.    Its  existence  was  only  hypo> 

•o  his  writings ;  and  Sdly,  the  lielief  that  it  thetical  from  the  irst. 
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Bat  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  attachment  may  not  have  been  felt  in 
every  great  community  of  Hebrews ;  nay,  we  know  historically  that  no 
Jews  were  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  Temple  worship  than  those  of 
the  dispersion,  who  were  only  able  to  visit  the  Temple  itself  at  distant 
intervak,  but  who  still  looked  to  it  as  the  central  point  of  their  religious 
unity  and  of  their  national  existence.^  Thirdly y  it  is  alleged  that  many 
passages  seem  to  imply  readers  who  had  the  Temple  services  going  on 
continually  under  their  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters 
speak  of  the  Levitical  ritual  in  a  manner  which  naturally  suggests  this 
idea.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  that  such  passages  imply 
no  more  than  that  amount  of  familiarity  which  might  be  presupposed 
in  those  who  were  often  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  the  great  feasts  at 
Jerusalem.' 

Thus,  then,  we  cannot  see  that  the  Epistle  must  necessarily  have  been 
addressed  to  Jews  of  PaUsHne^  because  addressed  to  Hebrews^  And, 
moreover,  if  we  examine  the  preceding  nine  conditions  which  must  be 
satisfied  by  its  readers,  we  shall  find  some  of  them  which  could  scarcely 
apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  church  in  Palestine. 
Thus  the  Palestinian  Church  was  remarkable  for  its  poverty,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  bounty  of  other  churches ;  whereas  those  addressed  here 
are  themselves  the  liberal  benefactors  of  others.  Again,  those  here 
addressed  have  not  yet  remted  imto  blood;  whereas  the  Palestinian 
Church  had  produced  many  martyrs  in  several  persecutions.  Moreover, 
the  Palestinian  ^  Jews  would  hardly  be  addressed  in  a  style  of  reasoning 
adapted  to  minds  imbued  with  Alexandrian  culture.  Finally,  a  letter  to 
the  church  of  Palestine  would  surely  have  been  written  in  the  language 
of  Palestine ;  or,  at  least,  when  the  Scriptures  of  Hebraism  were  appealed 
to,  they  would  not  have  been  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version,  where 
it  differs  from  the  Sebrew. 

These  considerations  (above  all,  the  last)  seem  to  negative  the 
hypothesis,  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  church  situate  in  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  the  latter  portion  of  them  point  to  another  church,  for 

^  Thej  allowed  tUi  by  the  laige  oontribii-  "Hebrem"  was  applied  as  properly  to  Jewi  of 

tiona  whkh  thej  aent  to  the  Temple  from  aU  tlie  dispersion  as  to  Jews  of  Palestine, 
conntries   where   thej   were  dispersed;   see  *  Cidtiyated  indiyidnals  at  Jerusalem  (as, 

aboye,  p.  789.  fbr  instance,  the  pupils  of  Cramaliel)  would 

'  We  cannot  agree  with  Ebrard,  that  the  haye  fhUj  entered  Into  snch  reasoning ;  but  it 

£pistle  contains  indications  that  the  Chris-  wouid  scarce!/  haye  been  addressed  to  the 

tians  addressed  had  been  excluded  from  the  mass  of  Jewish  belieyers.    Bleek  (as  we  haye 

Temple.  before  obsenred)  has  shown  manj  instaaces  of 

'  Bleek  and  De  Wette  haye  urged  the  title  parallelism  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

"to  the  Hebrews,"  to  proye  the  same  point  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  repreientatiy 

But  Wieseler  has   condusiyelj  shown   that  o^  Alexandrian  Judaism.  j 
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which  we  may  more  plausibly  conceive  it  to  have  been  intended,  namelj, 
that  of  Alexandria.'  Such  a  supposition  would  at  once  account  for  Ihe 
Alexandrian  tone  of  thought  and  reasoning,  and  for  the  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint;*  while  the  wealth  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew  would  ex- 
plain the  liberality  here  commended ;  and  the  immense  Ilebrew  populih 
tion  of  Alexandria  would  render  it  natural  that  the  Epistle  should 
contemplate  the  Hebrew  Christians  alone  in  that  church,  wherein  there 
may  perhaps  at  first  have  been  as  few  Gtentile  converts  as  in  Jenualem 
itself.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,' 
offered  as  being  embarrassed  with  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  which 
has  been  proposed. 

Such,  tiien,  being  the  utmost  whidi  we  can  ascertain  conoeming  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle,  what  can  we  learn  of  its  writer  ?  Let  us  first 
examine  the  testimony  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  this  question.  It  is 
well  summed  up  by  St  Jerome  in  the  following  passage:^ — ^That 
which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  t^  Sebrews  is  thought  not  to  be  Paul's, 
because  of  the  difierenoe  of  style  and  language,  but  is  ascribed  either  to 
Barnabas  (according  to  TertuUian) ;  or  to  Luke  the  Evangelist  (accord- 
ing to  some  authorities) ;  or  to  Clement  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Borne), 
who  is  said  to  have  arranged  and  adorned  Paul's  sentiments  in  his  own 
language ;  or  at  least  it  is  thought  that  Paul  abstained  from  the  inscrip> 
tion  of  his  name  at  its  commencement  because  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Hebrews,  among  whom  he  was  unpopular."  Here,  then,  we  find  that  the 
Epistle  was  ascribed  to  four  different  writers,  —  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Luke, 
St.  Clement,  or  St.  Paul.  With  regard  to  the  first,  TertuUian  expressly 
says  that  copies  of  the  Epistle  in  his  day  bore  the  inscription,  ^^Tlie 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews."  The  same  tradition  is  mentioned 
by  Philastrius.  The  opinion  that  either  Luke  or  Clement  was  the  writ^ 
is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,*  and  others ;  but  tiiey 

^  The  canon   of  Maratori   mentions   an  \j  suggested  bj  Schmidt)  by  maintalntag  thai 

q>istle  ad  Alexandrinoi  (which  it  rejects),  and  the  constant  allnsions  to  the  Temple  and  hie> 

takes  no  notice  of  any  epbtle  ad  HtbraoB,  xarchj  in  this  Epistle  refer  to  the  Egyptisa 

We  cannot  prore,  howerer,  that  this  epistle  ad  temi^e  built  by  Onias  at  LeontopoUa.    TUs 

AUxandrinoi  was  the  same  with  onr  Epistle  to  notion  is  sufficiently  reluted   by  Wieseler^ 

the  Hebrews.  own  admission,  that  even  Philo  the  Aksan- 

*  Bleek  has  endeaTored  to  prore  (and  we  drian,  when  speaking  of  the  Temple,  kaovs 
think  sucoessftilly)  that  these  are  not  only  from  but  one,  tis.  the  Temple  on  Mount  2km. 

the  LXX.,  but  from  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  *  See  p.  84S,  n.  4. 

the  LXX.    But  we  do  not  insist  on  diis  ai^gn-  *  After  stating  that  the  style  is  admitted 

ment,  as  it  is  liable  to  some  doubt  not  to  be  that  of  St.  Paul,  Origen  adds  hm 

*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  published,  own  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by 
this  hypothesis  has  been  advocated  by  Bunsen  some  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  who  recorded  the 
in  his  "  HippolytuB,"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  eentimentt  of  the  Apostle,  and  commeated  IA» 
Wieseler  should  have  encumbered  his  able  ar-  a  mAoUasl  upon  the  tfiaching  of  bis  masttr. 
guments  in  defence  of  this  hypothesis  (original-  Then  follows  the  passage  whidi  is  qvoled  ba 
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seem  not  to  have  considered  Luke  or  Clement  as  the  independent  authors 
of  the  Epistle,  but  only  as  editors  of  the  sentiments  of  Paul.  Some  held 
that  Luke  had  only  translated  the  Pauline  original ;  others  that  he  or 
Clement  had  systematized  the  teaching  of  their  master  with  a  com- 
mentary' of  their  own*  Fourthly,  St.  Paul  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  by  the  Oreek  ecclesiastical  writers  generally ; 
though  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  maintained  tliat  he  had  written  it  in 
its  present  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  Church,  till  the  fourth 
century,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Epistle*  as  Paul's  in  any  sense. 

Thus  there  were,  in  fact,  only  two  persons  whose  claim  to  the  inde- 
pendent atUharship  of  the  Epistle  was  maintained  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
Tiz.,  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul.  Those  who  contend  that  Barnabas  was 
the  author  confirm  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  by  the  following  argu* 
ments  from  internal  evidence.  First,  Barnabas  was  a  Levite,  and  there- 
fore would  naturally  dwell  on  the  Levitical  worship  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  topic  of  this  Epistle.  Secondly,  Barnabas  was  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  and  Cyprus  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Alexandria ;  so  that  a 
Cyprian  Levite  would  most  probably  receive  his  theological  education  at 
Alexandria.  This  would  agree  with  the  Alexandrian  character  of  the 
argumentation  of  this  Epistie.  Thirdly,  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
ancient  tradition  which  connects  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman  Mark  with 
the  church  of  Alexandria.'  Fourthly,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  a 
friend  of  Timotheus  (see  above,  pp.  845,  850) ;  so  was  Barnabas  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  and  xiv.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  Hfthly,  the  Hebraic  appellation 
which  Barnabas  received  from  the  Aposties  —  "  San  of  Exhortation  "  *  — 
shows  that  he  possessed  the  gift  necessary  for  writing  a  composition  dis- 
tinguished for  the  power  of  its  hortatory  admonitions. 

The  advocates  of  the  Pauline  authorship  urge,  in  addition  to  the 
external  testimony  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  following  argu- 
ments from  internal  evidence.  First,  that  the  general  plan  of  the  Epistie 
is  similar  to  that  of  Paul's  other  writings ;  secondly,  that  its  doctrinal 
sentiments  are  identical  with  Paul's ;  thirdly,  that  there  are  many  points 
of  similarity  between  its  phraseology  and  diction  and  those  of  Paul.*    On 

(ow ;  after  whkh  he  mentfons  the  traditkm  ship  could  not  easflj  hare  been  IbiigotuMi,^ 

about  Clement  and  Lnke.— Origen  in  Enieb.  and  also  that  **  we  abonld  not  expect  in  Baiw 

iTtfC.  Eoc.  Ti.  25.  nabaa  so  Panline  a  tnrn  of  mfaid."    On  theae 

^  See  the  preceding  note.  grounds  he  assigns  the  epistle  to  Apollo^. 

*  Eren  Cyprian  rejected  it,  and  HUarf  is  *  So  the  word  is  translated  bj  some  of  the 
the  first  writer  of  the  Western  Church  who  best  andioritieB.    See  p.  109,  note  7. 
ceoeiYed  it  as  St.  Paul's.  *  The  ablest  English  champion   of  the 

*  Bunsen  acknowledges  the  force  of  the  Pauline  authorship  is  Dr.  DaTidson,  who  has 
aiguments  in  favor  of  Barnabas,  but  Uiinks  stated  the  aiguments  on  both  sides  with  that 
Ihat  if  he  had  been  the  author  "  his  author-  perfect  candor  which  so  peculiariy  dintingnish- 
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the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  argue,  first,  that  the 
rhetorical  character  of  the  composition  is  altogether  unlike  Paul's  oilier 
writings;  secondly,  that  there  are  many  points  of  difference  in  tiie 
phraseology  and  diction ;  thirdly  that  the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  not  made  in  the  same  form  as  Paul's ;  ^  fourthly,  that  the 
writer  includes  himself  among  those  who  had  received  the  Chspel  from  the 
oriymal  diseiples  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  (ii.  8),'  whereas  St.  Paul  declares 
that  the  Oospel  woe  not  taught  him  by  man^  hut  by  the  revelation  ofJiesut 
Christ  (Gal.  i.  11,  12) ;  fifthly,  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles  always  begin 
with  his  name,  and  always  specify  in  the  salutation  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.' 

Several  very  able  modem  critics  have  agreed  with  Luther  in  aBsigning 
the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  to  Apollos,  chiefly  because  we  know  him  to 
have  been  a  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,^  and  because  he  fulfils  the  other 
conditions  mentioned  above,  as  required  by  the  internal  evidence.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  on  this  opinion,  since  it  is  not  based  on  external  testi- 
mony, and  since  Barnabas  fulfils  the  requisite  conditions  almost  equally 
weU. 

Finally,  we  m^y  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  we 
have  recorded,  we  need  not  scruple  to  speak  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
by  its  canonical  designation,  as  <^  the  Epistie  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews."  We  have  seen  that  Jerome  expresses  the  greatest  doubts 
concerning  its  authorship :  Qrigen  also  says,  ^^  The  writer  is  known  to 
God  alone : "  the  same  doubts  are  expressed  by  Eusebius  and  by  Augos> 
tine :  yet  all  these  great  writers  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Epistie  as  the 
warde  of  Pavl.    In  fact,  whether  written  by  Barnabas,  by  Luke,  by 


••  him  ajnong  theological  writen.    SeeDarid-  luiTe  been  nid  bj  Baraabet^  beoenae   Aaj 

aon'i  lulbnindlMKi^  toI.  iii.  pp.  16S-S69.    Eb-  reoetre  the  traditioii  mentioaed  by  Clemant  ef 

rard,  in  his  leeent  wotIl  on  the  Epistle^  aigoea  Alexandria,  that  Baniabaa  waa  one  of  Iha 

plansiblj  in  &yor  of  the  hypothesis  mentioned  seren^  disciplea  of  Christ    Bnt  thia  tadi- 

ahore,  that  it  was  written  by  St  Lnke,  under  tion  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  a  oonfbskm  b^ 

the  direction  of  St  Panl.    He  modifies  this  tween  Barnabas  and  Barsabas  (Acta  L  SS). 

hypothesis  by   supposing  Luke   to    receire  TertuDian  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  >  diacqile  ef 

Paul's  instructions  at  Rome,  and  then  to  write  the  Apostles,  ^  qui  ab  Apostolis  didiett" — 1h 

the  Epistle  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.    We  Piidie.  c  SO. 

think,  hoirever,  that  the  aigument  on  which  *  We  hare  not  mentioned  here  the  niaiakai 

he  mainly  relies  (ris.  that  the  writer  of  ziil.  which  some  suppose  the  writer  to  hare  aaaids 

19  could  not  hare  been  the  writer  of  ziiL  Sd)  concerning  the  internal  arrangementa  af  idm 

is  untenable.  Temple  and  the  official  dutiea  of  the  High 

1  It  should  be  obserred  that  the  three  pre-  Priest    These  difllcultiea  will  be  dtscoaaed  in 

ceding  aignments  do  not  contradict  the  primi-  the  notes  upon  the  passages  where  they  oooar. 

tiTe  opinion  that  the  E|^tle  contained  tiM  em*  They  are  not  of  a  kind  which  tend  to  fix  tfaa 

bodiment  of  St  Paul's  sentiments  by  the  pen  authorship  of  the  Epistle  upon  one  mora  than 

of  Luke  or  Clement  upon  another  of  those  to  whom  it  baa  bees 

«  Some  hare  aigued  that  this  could  not  assigned.                                *  Acts  xfffi.  St 
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Clement,  or  by  ApoUos,  U  represented  the  views,  and  was  impregnated 
by  the  influence,  of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  disciples  even  the  chief  of 
these  Apostolic  men  might  well  be  called.  By  ^eir  writings,  no  less 
than  by  his  own,  he,  being  dead,  yet  spake. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts  who  were  tempted  to  apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  return 
to  Judaism.  Its  primary  object  was  to  check  this  apostasy,  by  showing 
them  the  true  end  and  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  its  symbolical 
and  transitory  character.  They  are  taught  to  look  through  the  shadow 
to  the  substance,  through  the  type  to  the  antitype.  But  the  treatise, 
though  first  called  forth  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hebrew  converts,  was  not 
designed  for  their  instruction  only.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  has  chosen  this 
occasion  to  enlighten  the  Universal  Church  concerning  the  design  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Nor 
could  the  memory  of  St.  Paul  be  enshrined  in  a  nobler  monument,  nor 
his  mission  on  earth  be  more  fitly  closed,  than  by  this  inspired  record  of 
the  true  subordination  of  Judaism  to  Christianity. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.^ 

Godbi^r^.  GOD,'  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  1 1 
!£^%r£^  of  old  to  our  £Etthers  by  the  prophets,  hath '  in  these  last  days  ^  S 
ioT^  spoken  unto  us  by*  His  Son,  whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all 

things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  universe ;  *  who,  being  an  emanation  ^     I 

1  We  have  the  following  drcmnftaneei  to  wlio  had  not  seen  our  L<nd  in  tlie  flesh ;  for 
flxthedateof  this  Epistle :  ^  the  "  im  "  there  plainly  faidndes  the  Feeders  ae 

(1)  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  stand-      well  as  the  writer. 

ing,  end  the  serrices  going  on  nndistorbed  (yii.  *  In  order  to  mai^  the  diflhfeiioe  of  slgrle 

S5,  ziii.  11-18).    Hence  it  was  written  before  and  character  between  this  and  the  preceding 

the  destmction  of  the  Temple  in  ▲  j>.  70.  Bpistles,  the  translator  has  in  this  Epistle  ad- 

(2)  Its  andior  was  at  liberty  in  Italy;  and  hered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  langnago 
Timothens  was  jnst  liberated  from  imprison-  of  the  Aothoriaed  Version. 

ment  (ziiL  23,  24).    If  St.  Paul  wrote  it,  diis  '  The  Hellenistie  peculiarly  of  osing  the 

would  fix  the  date  at  63 ;  bat  as  we  do  not  aorist  for  the  perfect  (which  is  not  nncoa^ 

hear  that  Timothens  was  then  imprisoned  in  mon  in  St.  Paul's  writhigs,  see  Bom.  xi.  30, 

Italy  (either  in  Acts,  or  in  the  Epistles  to  and  Phil.  iiL  12)  is  TCiy  freqnent  in  diis  Epia- 

Timothy,  where  allosions  might  be  expected  tie. 

to  the  fiftct),  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  *  The  best  MSS.  hare  the  singnlar.     It 

his  imprisonment  here  mentioned  took  place  should  perhaps  rather  be  translated  "mtke  end 

about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  death,  and  that  of  the$e  dm/s"  theae  day  being  contrasted  with 

he  was  liberated  after  the  death   of  Nero,  the  future  period,  lAs  loor^  lo  oone. 
This  would  place  the  date  of  the  Epistle  in  *  The  preposition  means  more  than  "iy " 

▲j>.  68  or  69,  if  our  chronology  be  correct :  (so  in  preceding  Terse) ;  la  tU  ptrmm  rf  ER$ 

see  ChronoL  Table  in  Appendix  IL  Son  would  be  more  accurate. 

(3)  This   date   agrees  with   u.  3,  which  *  "  The  worids : "  so  xL  3. 

places  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  among  those  ^  Not  "brighinm"  (A.  V.),  but  aaoaoltDiw 
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of  His  glory^  and  an  express  ^  image  of  His  substance,*  and  upholding  all 

things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  made  purifi- 
cation '  for  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ; 
4  being  made  so  much  greater  than  the  Angels,  as  He  hath  by  inheritance 
obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they. 

6  For  to  which  of  the  Angels^  said  He  at  any  time,  **  S^01t  whoisUiibv 

art  mj  «m,  i^s  iraj  ^aijt  Jf  htQtsViza  ^tt "  f  •  And  again,  -^»«^- 
«  "  Jf  faill  bt  t0  1^  a  fat|[tr,  anir  \t  sJfaU  bt  t0  me  a  wra'*?*   But 

when  He  bringeth  back^  the  First-begotten  into  the  world.  He  saith, 

7  '' ^nb  U4  aU  %  Angela  of  (S0b  teorS^P  1^         And  of  the  angels 

He  saith,  ''^^0  malut^  j^s  angtls  dpiriid,  anptr  |^  mhusters 

8  flamtS  0f  firt/'*    But  unto  the  Son  He  saith,  *'  g;]^  %0ttt,  #  iSob, 

10  for  t\stx  anb  tbir ;  a  Ectptrt  of  ngj^eonstieds  is  %  scepirt  of 
%  hhigbom*    S^l^ou  ^rast  hAn^  ngj^usneds  anltr  |fait]|»  hnpqmis ; 

9  %rtfbrt  (Sotr,  jebm  t|^  (Sob,  |^at|^  anoitcteb  ij^jee  ioiil  tj^e  oil  of 

10  glabittss  aboijt  %[  fcllohrs/'^^   And  *'  Cj^ow,  iforir,  in  %  btgin- 
nin0  bibst  laj  i|[t  fountration  of  %  earij^,  antr  i\t  j^tahms  an  % 

11  farorks  of  t|^  ^anb.    S^^t];  s^all  ptris^,  Imi  %tt  remainest; 

12  anlt^  t^tsf  all  s|^  loaf  ah  as  boibr  a  garmmt,  aiib  as  a  besiitrt 

as  of  light  from  the  tun.    The  word  and  idM  mentbned.  Hit  reAim   to  Judge   the  worid 

ooeur  in  Philo.  follows. 

^  Litendljy  imprmtim,  at  of  a  teal  on  wax.  *  Thit  quotation  foimt  an  ezeeption   to 

The  tame  ezprettion  it  nted  by  Fhilo  oonoem-  Bleek't  assertion,  that  the  quotations  in  thit 


ing  •'the  Etenud  Word."  Epistle  are  always  from  the  Alexandrian  text 

*  Not  "per$OH"  (A.  Y.),  but  mbtUmee.  of  theLXX.    It  is  from  Dent  xxxiL  4S,  Ter- 
Ct  xL  1 ;  and  tee  note  on  iiL  14.  batim  aooording  to  the  MS8.  followed  bj  te 

'  The  "by  Himtelf "  and  **onr"  of  T.  B.  T.  B. ;  but  not  according  to  the  Codex  Alex., 

are  not  found  in  tome  of  the  bett  MS8.  which   readt  "sons/'  instead  of   "angels.* 

«  The  Law  (according  to  a  Jewish  tradi-  The  LXX.  here  diffbrs  from   the   Hebrew, 

tion  frequently  confirmed  in  the  New  Testa-  which  entirely  omits  the  words  here  qnoted. 

ment)  was  delirered  by  ang^  (Acts  iH  58;  The  passage  where  the  quotation  occurs  ia  at 

QaL  iii.  19;  Heb.  H.  8).    Hence  the  emphasis  the  conclusion  of  the  final  song  of  Moees» 

here  laid  upon  the  inferiority  of  the  angeb  to  where  ho  is  describnig  God's  Tengeance  upon 

the  Messiah,  whence  follows  the  inferiority  of  His  e^toiies.    It  seems  here  to  be  s|iplied  in 

the  Law  to  the  GospeL    This  inference  is  ex-  a  higher  sense  to  the  last  judgment 
pressed  ii  8.  *  Fs.  civ.  4.  >  Quoted  according  to  LXX. 

*  Ps.iL7  (LXX.).  The  Hebrew  is,"  Who  maketh  thewinds  Hit 

*  S  Sam.  Tii.  14  (LXX.)  (originally  spoken  messengers,  and  the  flames  His  ministci* 
of  Solomon,  in  whom  we  tee  a  Qrpe  of  Chritt.  But  the  diought  expressed  here  is,  that  G*-' 
Of.  Ps.  IxxiL).  employs  His  angeb  in  the  physical  operc^^^ns 

v  This  is,  literally  translated,  vAsa  A  sAoff  of  the  uniTerse.    "  Spirits  "  is  equiTalent  ftt 

Amfebrott^badc,noiagam,whmHehai brought  "winds,"  as  at  John  iiL  8,  and  Gen.  ruL  1 

back.     The  atoamom  of  Christ  hsTing  been  (LXX.).  ^  V^r^  ^  7  (LXX.). 
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%  Burnt,  atnb  %  stars  s^all  not  fail/'^ 

But  to  which  of  the  angels  hath  He  said  at  any  time,  '^  S^ti  HlgaiX  an  18 

mj  xigjgt  l^anb,  irnlil  |  make  l^iiw  mtmbs  %  footstool "  ?  *   Are  14 
thej  not  aU  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  execute  [His]  service  for' 
the  sake  of  those  who  shall  inherit  salvation  7 

Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  ii. 
we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.^    For  if  the    2 
word  declared  by  angels  *  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience received  a  due  requital ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so    g 
great  salvation  ?  which  was  declared  at  first  by  the  Lord,  and  was  estab- 
lished* unto  us^  on  firm  foundations  by  those  who  heard  Him,  Gk>d  also    4 
bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles, 
and  with  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  distributed  *  according  to  His 
own  wilL 

For  not  unto  angels  hath  He  subjected  the  world*  to  come,  whereof    6 
we  speak.    But  one  in  a  certain  place  testified,  saying, ''  9QE(^at  18  man    6 

i^nt  ilgmi  art  minbfol  of  j^im,  or  %  wm  of  man  iljni  iljtm  rjegarb- 
tnt  l^im  ?    ^ot  a  ixitU  boiJ^  ^^  ^an  j^ast  mabt  ^m  laktt  t|an  %    T 
an0tls ;  %ii  IjUBi  tttibmi^  |^m  ioii^  jfkrg  anb  ^onor,^  %n  Ifast    8 
pd  all  tarings  in  snbjtctbn  tmbjer  ^is  feet/'"   For  in  that  He  *  pd 
all  livings  in  Snbjtdion  "  under  Him,  He  left  nothing  that  should  not 
be  put  under  Him. 

1  Pb.  dL  S6-S8.    (LXX.)    It  if  most  im-      the  cdy  to  ooiim  of  xiH.  14.    The  tnbjectioa  of 
portsat  to  obMrre  that  thU  deKriptfon,  applied      tUf  to  the  Meisiah  (dioogfa  not  jet 


In  the  original  to  God,  la  here  withont  hedta-  pUshed,  tee  Tene  9)  was  another  proof  of  Hit 

tion  applied  to  Christ  snperioritj  to  the  angeb. 

^P8.cx.  1.    (LXX.)    Applied  to  the  Met-  i^  The  phrase  maj  mean  m  a  smoff  itaTTM^ 

■lab  bj  oar  Lord  himself,  bj  St.  Peter  (Acts  or^  a$hort  tme;  the  former  Is  the  meaning 


IL  35),  and  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  zy.  S5).  of  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  latter 

*  The  A.  Y.,  "to  auiiMtor  Jbr  them,  is  in-  ing  is  taken  hers,  as  we  see  from  Terse  9. 
eorrect.  ^  The  T.  R.  inserts  here  what  we  find  in 

*  The  actlTe  signification  here  giren   In  A.  Y.,  and  hagt  set  Him  over  the  wmhe  of  thg 
A.  Y.  is  defended  by  Bnttmann  and  WahL  hamU,  but  this  is  not  foond  in  the  best  M88. 

*  ins.theBCosaicLaw.  See  the  note  on  L  5.  i^  Ps.  yiU.  5-7  (LXX.).   Quoted  also  (with 

*  The  Terb  means,  wa$  eetabUehed  on  firm  a  sligbt  Tariation),  as  referring  to  our  Lord, 
grmnd.  1  Cor.  xy.  27,  and  Eph.  L  2S.    The  Hebrew 

7  On  the  inferences  from  this  Terse,  see  Psalmist  speaks  of  mankind:  the  Neir  Testa- 

aboTe,  p.  5S4.  ment  teaches  ns  to  apply  his  words  in  a  higher 

*  "  Distribnted."    Compare  1  Cor.  ziL  11.  sense  to  Christ,  the  representatlTe  of  glorified 
9  The  wodd  to  eome  here  oorresponds  with  bnmanity. 
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But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  in  subjection  under  ]Sm.  Si^ofj!^ 
9  But  we  behold  Jesus,  who  was  ^^  fat  U  \xHh  bslnU  WCSSit  ^SZSS^lt^ 
lototr  Hgm  tljt  angtls/'  crowned  through  1  the  suffering  of  ISSS^J^ 
death  with  glory  and  honor;  that  by  the  free  gift  of  God  He  for  nan. 

10  might  taste  death  for  all  men.  For  it  became  Him,  through '  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing'  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  consecrate^  by  sufferings  the  Captain*  of  their  salvation. 

11  For  both  He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are  *  sanctified,  have  all  one 
Father;  wherefore  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying, 

12  ''  I  bnll  betlart  C|^  name  to  mj  hxtiljnn,  in  %  miutmt  xrf  %  am- 
is gttsvdvm  ixrill  |  stng  pmsts  nvdo  S^^jee/'^    And  again,  ''|f  faiill 

fui  mg  trast  in  |ptm;  Io>  Jf  anb  ilgt  r^Ibrtn  ixr^^  (&ab  IgR^ 

14  ffism  me/'  *  Forasmuch,  then,  as  ''  i^e  cj^lbren  '*  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  He  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  by  death 

16  He  might  destroy  the  lord  of  death,  that  is,  the  Deyil ;  and  might 
deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 

16  bondage.    For  truly  He  giveth  His  aid,*  not  unto  angels,  but  unto  the 

17  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  it  behooved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made 
like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  become  a  merciful  ^*  and  faithftd 
High  Priest  in  the  things  of  Gk>d,  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 

18  people.  For  whereas  He  hath  himself  been  tried "  by  suffering,  He  is 
able  to  succor  them  that  are  in  trial. 

A  Comiwre  PhiL  IL  S»  9.  ^  Pto.  sdi.  98  (LXX.  with  m  alight  dmgs 

*  Compare  Rom.  xLSe,  and  1  Cor.  TiiL  6.  in  tha  Torb  for  ''declare").  Here  again  tfai 
Qod  is  here  deeeribed  as  the  Pint  CanseC'by  Messianic  application  of  this  Psalm  (which  ii 
whom  ")  and  the  Snstainer  ("  through  whom  ")  not  apparent  in  the  original)  is  Ttarj  instructive, 
of  the  Uniyerse.  *  This  quotation  fitmi  Isa.  Tiii.    17,  18 

*  For  the  grammar  here  we  maj  refer  to  (LXX.),  appears  in  English  to  be  broken  into 
Acts  zi  18.  two  (which  destroys  the  sense),  if  the  inter- 

*  Literally,  to  bring  to  tk$  appointed  aeoom-  mediate  words  "and  again  "  (which  are  not  ia 
pU$hnent,todoifeloptJ^/uUideaoftheckancttr,  the  LXX.)  be  inserted.  Indeed,  it  may  weD 
0  eongummate.  The  latter  word  would  be  the  be  suspected  that  they  haTe  here  been  intio- 
best  translation,  if  it  were  not  so  unusual  as  duoed  into  the  M88.,  by  an  emnr  of  transcript 
applied  to  persons ;  but  the  word  eonaeorato  is  tion,  from  the  line  abo?e. 

often  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  employed  *  The  Terb  means  to  aamt  here.    So  it  it 

in  the  A.  Y.  as  a  translation  of  this  Terb,  Tii.  used  in  Sirach  If.  IS.    The  A.  V.  mistms* 

98.  lates  the  premnt  tense  as  patL 

*  Captaim,  Those  who  are  being  saved  are  ^^  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  comet  to  tniis> 
here  represented  as  an  army,  with  Jesus  lead-  late  that  He  might  beaime  wtercifiU,  and  a  /Snti^ 
ing  them  on.    Compare  zii.  8.  Jid,  &c 

«  Literally,  who  are  in  the  proceu  of  eancth  ^  lAilBnS^J,haihmlff€ndwhmintriaL    Thii 

/(ration,  Terb  does  not  mean  nsuaUy  to betampiedwm, 
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iii. 
Sdl£  tSum         Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling,     1 

M«^-           consider  the  Apostle*  and  High  Priest  of  our  Confession,' 
Christ '  Jesus  ;  who  was  faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him,  as  Moses  2 
also  was  ''  fkitpll  in  all  tlgt  ^0irae|^oIjtr  0f  (&Oif"  *    For  greater  glory  8 
is  due  to  Him  than  unto  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  founder  of  the  house- 
hold is  honored  above  the  household.    For  every  household  hath  some  4 
founder ;  but  He  that  hath  founded  all  things  is  Ood.    A.nd  Moses  indeed  5 

was  *'{m^l  in  aU  %  &0ir8t|[0lb  oi  «0b"  as '' a  Serfaant "•  ap- 
pointed to  testify  the  words  that  should  be  spoken  [unto  him];  but    6 
Christ  as  ''  a  ^011  ''*  over  His  own  household. 

WMniiiff  And  His  household  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  our  confidence, 

•poctMjr;        and  the  rejoicing  of  our  hope,  firmly  unto  the  end.    Where- 
fore, as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith, "  C0-baj,  if  gje  j^tar  |pb  bout,  ^arbm    7 
not  nmxx  IgvxxiB  as  in  %  ipabatuimi,  in  %  bag  of  ttmptaibn  in    8 
%  imfomuss ;  far^tn  Tuont  fathers  Um^fttii  nu,  prtfixttr  nu,  antr  safar    9 
mn  iaatkB  fbrtj;  gtars.    W&J^ttidoxt  Jf  faras  gtvtbtii  toit^  tljvi  jgpene-  lo 
rati0n,  anjtr  saib,  S^^ts  b0  altoag  trr  in  %ir  j^tarts,  anb  tj^tg  ^ 
l^ahje  n0t  kn0faTn  mg  foass.    S^o  |  sfaraa  in  ms  iotuHSj,  S^^ts  s^all  ii 
n0i  jenter  inta  mj;  nst/'^    Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  12 
you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  Gk>d.    But  18 
exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  To-day,  lest  any  of  you  be 
hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.    For  we  are  made  partakers  *  14 
of  <J]lhri8t,  if  we  hold  our  first  foundation^*  firmly  unto  the  end. 

but  to  6«  tried  hg  qjffiktim.    Cf.  1  Cor.  z.  18,  metaphor  Is  of  a  Jtatkfid  tkwwrd  prMidfaig 

and  JaiBM  L  S.    Hence  it  it  better  not  to  oyer  his  master's  household. 

translate  it  by  temptatUm,  which,  in  modem  *  "  Senrant,"  qnoted  from  the  same  Terse, 

English,  conTejs  onlj  the  former  idea.    A  Nnmbeis  xii.  7  (LXX.).    (See  above.) 

perplezitj  maj  perhaps  be  removed  from  some  *  See  the  qnotatioos  in  L  5. 

English  readers  bj  the  information  that  St.  ^  Th^  is  emphatic 

James's  direction  to  "count  it  all  joj  when  *  The  abore  quotation  Is  from  Ps.  ze?. 

we  ikll  into  divers  iempiatiotu/'  is,  in  reality,  7-11,  mainly  according  to  the  Codex  Aksum- 

aa  admonition   to   r^ioe   in   snfRsring   for  drinos  of  the  LXX.,  bnt  not  entirely  so,  the 

Christ's  sake.  firty  yean  interpolated  in  verse  9th  being  the 

1  j^poede  is  here  need  in  its  etymological  principal,   though   not   the    only   variation, 

sense  for  oneeent  forth.  The  peculiar  use  of  "if"  here  (and  iv.  S)  is  a 

i  For  "  conibsdon  "  compare  iv.  14  and  z.  Hebraism. 

S8  •  "Partakers."    Compare  iii.  1,  and  vL  4 

'We  have  not  departed  here  from   the  ("partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit"). 

T.  R. ;  but  the  best  MSS.  omit "  Christ"  ^o  Literally,  the  beginning  of  our  JwatdOtum. 

«  Kumbers  ziL  7  (LXX.).    "  My  servant  The  original  meanmg  of  the  latter  word  is  thai 

Moses  is  fidthfnl  in  all  my  household."    The  wkereom  any  thmg  dee  stands,  or  is  fumrtedi    > 
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16  When  it  is  said,  **  ^fS-tilXg,  if  Jt  \tM  ^b  hmt,  \wchm  not  JOltt 
W  ^jearfs  as  in  tj^t  protoraDtion/'  — who*  were  thej  that,  though  thqr 

had  heard,  did  provoke  ?    Were  thej  not  all'  whom  Moses  brought  fortili 

17  out  of  Egypt  ?    And  with  whom  was  He  grieved  forty  years  ?    Was  it 
not  with  them  that  had  sinned,  whose  carcasses'  fell  in  the  wilderness? 

18  And  to  whom  sware  He  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest,  but  to 

19  them  that  were  disobedient  ?  ^    And '  we  see  that  they  could  not  enter, 
because  of  unbelief.' 

iv*  1      Therefore  let  us  fear,  since  a  promise  still  ^  remaineth  of  entering  into 

2  His  rest,  lest  any  of  you  should  be  found'  to  come  short  of  it.    For  we 

have  received  glad  tidings  as  well  as  they ;  but  the  report  which  they 

8  heard  did  not  profit  them,  because  it'  met^no  belief  in  the  hearers.     Fw 

we  THAT  HAVE  BELIEVED  are  entering  into  the  [promised]  rest     And 

thus  He  hath  said, ''  ^0  If  stooTt  in  mg  torap%,  SIj^lS  8^  SI[#C 

tntit  into  XXXJl  ttlfA'*  ^    Although  His  works  were  finished,  ever  since 

4  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  He  hath  spoken  in  a  certain  place  of  the 

6  seventh  day  in  this  wise, ''  ^nl)  (Sob  ^  $(SSC  0n  %  0efaen%  bag 

itam  all  Pis  ioorks  ;"  ^  and  m  this  place  again, ''  ^\^tji  sj^all  $[#C 

6  enttr  into  m|;  rtst/'  ^     Since  therefore  it  still  remaineth  that  some 


benoe  it  acquired  the  maaning  isX  Mftiftiiifia,  or 
ndmtann  (in  the  metaphjsictl  tente  of  the 
term).  Cf  Heb.  L  S,  and  xL  1 ;  henoe,  again, 
that  of  gmmd,  nearl j  in  the  sente  of  tdjee^ 
fliatter(2Cor.ix.4;  SCor.  zL  17).  There  it 
BO  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  it 
need  necessarilj  be  translated  "coi^fidmiee;" 
although  it  seems  to  hare  the  latter  meaning 
in  some  passages  of  the  LXX.  cited  bj  Ble^ ; 
and  it  is  also  so  nsed  hj  Diodoms  Sicolns, 
and  bj  Polybios. 

1  We  follow  the  acoentoation  adopted  bj 
Chrjsostom,  Griesbach,  Sbc 

•  The  inference  is  that  Christians,  thoagh 
deliTered  bj  Christ  from  bondage,  wonld 
nerertheless  perish  if  thej  did  not  perserere 
(see  Terses  6  and  U).  The  interrogation  is 
not  obeenred  in  A.  V. 

•  Uteranj,  UmU;  but  the  word  is  nsed  bj 
the  LXX.  for  earoossai.    Numbers  sir.  8S. 

«  Not  '*tku  beUmfed  not'*  (A.  V.).  See 
note  on  Bom.  xL  SO. 

•  "And," not*' So'' {A.  Y.). 


*  The  allusion  is  to  the  refusal  of  tiie  IbmI- 
ites  to  beUere  in  the  good  report  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  brought  bj  the  spies.  (Nnmben 
xliL  and  xir.^ 

7  « Still  remdneth.''  Compare  "remain- 
eth,'' Terses  6  a]|d  9.  The  reaeooing  ia  ex- 
plained b J  what  follows,  espedaDy  Tersea  •-«. 

*  Shtmldbewem.  \ 

*  IJteraUy,ai«iifiinatterfwt»Wigr.  The 
other  reading  wo^d  iot|A  "Aey  were  not 
united  bjbelief  to  its  heaim!^^fl>«  *»  Aaoran 
must  mean  the  spies,  who  reporMb"to  <^  Aoi 
heard  of  the  richness  of  the  lanSh  Tiaehe»- 
dort,  in  his  2d  edition,  retains  the  T.B. 

10  The  A.  v.  here  strangely  dep«ri&  fr«ai 
the  correct  translation  which  it  adopCa  t^Of% 
(iiLll). 

u  Qen.iL  S  (LXX.  slightlj  altend). 

1*  The  meaning  of  this  is,  — God'a  ffet 
was  a  perfoct  rest,  — He  declared  Hia  InlaB- 
tion  that  His  people  should  eiy<7  His  rssl^  — 
that  intention  has  not  yet  been  fhUUMI,— Kr 
fiilfilment  therefore  is  ttiU  to  eoaa. 
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must  enter  therein,  and  they  who  first  received  the  glad  tidings  thereof 
entered  not,  because  of  disobedience,^  He  again  fizeth  a  certain  day,  —    7 
'*  S;#.^^g/'  —  declaring  in  David,  after  so  long  a  time  (as  hath  been 

said),  ''  t;0-ba5,  if  5t  fetar  Pb  bmt,  Igwclim  not  nimr  ^tarfs." 

For  if  Joshua  had  given  them  rest,  God  would  not  speak  afterwards  of    8 

ANOTHER  day.    Therefore  there  still  remaineth  a  Sabbath-rest'  for  the     9 

people  of  Ood.    For  he  that  is  entered  into  God's  rest  must'  himself  10 

also  rest  from  his  labors,  as  Gk>d  did  from  His.    Let  us  therefore  strive  11 

to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of 

disobedience.^ 

tnOitdH  For  the  word  of  God'  liveth  and  worketh,  and  is  sharper  12 

Judgment  ^ 

2^^^       than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  yea,  to  the'  inmost  parts  thereof,  and 
judging  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the  heart.    Neither  is  there  18 
any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight.    But  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
ohrirttoa  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  who  hath  14 

^bcMi         passed^  through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us 
of  OTT  inSnll-  ^^^^  ^*®*  ^^^  confession.     For  we  have  not  a  High  Priest  16 
*^^  that  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but 

who  bore  in  all  things  the  likeness  of  our  trials,'  yet  without  sin.    Let  us  16 
therefore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.    For  every  High  Priest  taken  v.  1 
from  among  men  is  ordained  to  act  on  behalf  of  men  in  the  things  of 

1  Here  it  it  said  they  entered  not  beeaMte  of  ites,  and  the  repose  of  Canman»  were  ^jpical 

duolbedienee;  in  iii.  19,  because  of  unbelief ;  hnt  of  higher  realities;  and  that  this  fact  had 

this  does  not  justify  ns  in  translating  these  heen  divinely  intimated  in  the  words  of  the 

difierent  Greek  expressions  (as  in  A.  V.)  hy  Psalmist. 

the  same  English  word.    The  rgection  of  the  *  The  word  of  God  is  the  revelation  of  the 

Israelites  was  caused  both  by  unMitf  and  by  mind  of  God,  imparted  to  wtan.    See  note  on 

iHeobedienee ;  the  former  being  the  sonree  of  Eph.  t.  26.    Here  it  denotes  the  revdatiom  of 

the  latter.  Clod's  judgment  to  the  oonsdenoe, 

*  Strictly,  a  keeping  of  Sabbatical  rest,  *  The  expression  is  literaUy,  of  soul  and 

*  Literally,  hath  rested,  the  aorist  osed  for  spirit,  both  joint  and  marrow;  die  latter  being 
perfect  To  complete  the  argument  of  this  a  proverbial  expression  for  utterfy,  even  to  the 
verse,  we  must  supply  the  minor  premise,  but  inmost  parts. 

GotFs  people  have  never  yet  enjoyed  this  perfect  '  "  TTavugh,"  not  "into"  (A.  V.).     The 

rest ;  whence  the  conclusion  follows,  iher^brs      allusion  is  to  the  high  priest  passing  through 
its  enjoyment  is  sttU  future,  as  before.  the  ocnrts  of  the  Temple  to  the  Holy  of  Ho- 

^  The  reasoning  of  the  above  passage  rests      Ues.    Compare  ix.  !1  and  24. 
upon  the  truth  that  the  unbelief  of  the  Israel-  '  See  note  on  ii  IS. 
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2  Ood,  that  he  may  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins ;  and  is  able  to  bear 

with  the  ignorant^  and  erring,  being  himself  also  encompassed  witti 

8   infirmity.    And  by  reason  thereof,  he  is  bound,  as  for  the  people,'  so  also 

4  for  himself,  to  make  offering  for  sins.    And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  on 

5  himself,  but  he  that  is'  called  by  €k>d,  as  was  Aaron.    So  also  Christ 
glorified  not  Smself,  to  be  made  a  High  Priest ;  but  He  that  said  unto 

«  Him,  *'  8;|^0tt  art  mff  S^tm,  to-lraj  \sAst  |f  btgoltm  t^rte/'  *   As  He 

saith  also  in  another  place, ''  ®^0tt  arf  a  |Priest  fortfatr  after  %  OttUt 

7  of  ISS^tlcj^Stbiex:*"  *    Who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  could  saye 

8  Him  from  death,  and  was  heard  because  He  feared  €k>d ; '  and  though  He 

9  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  ^  by  suffering.    And  when  His  con- 
secration '  was  accomplished.  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 

10  to  all  them  that  obey  Him ;  having  been  named  by  Ood  a  ffigh  Priest 

**  after  %  orirer  of  Piek^fittebjer/' 

11  Of  whom  I  have  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  of  interpreta-  Ttei 


12  tion,  since  ye  have  grown*  dull  in  understanding.^  For  when  SjJSetn 


ye  ought,  after  so  long  a  time,"  to  be  teachers,  ye  need  again 

to  be  taught  yourselves  what^'  are  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 

18  Ood ;  and  ye  have  come  to  need  milk,  instead  of  meat^    For  every  one 
that  feeds  on  milk  is  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  for  he  is 

14  a  babe ;  but  meat  is  for  men  full  grown,  who,  through  habit,  have  their 
fL  1  senses  exercised  to  know  good  from  evil.    Therefore  let  me  leave  ^  the 

^  Tlie  liii-oflbrings  were  motUj  ftn*  «mw  ^  *  "  Hetb  grown,"  impljiiig  that  tiiej  bad 

ignonmee,    8m  Lerit  chap.  t.  daeUned  from  a  more  adTanoed  atate  of  Chiia- 

*  See  Lerit  chap.  It.  and  chap.  iz.  tian  attainment. 

•  If  (with  the  beet  MBS.)  we  omit  the  ^^  lateraUjr,  ''in  their  hearing.**    CompM 
article,  the  translation  wiU  be,"(itf  whm  eaBed  Acta  xrii.  SO,  and  Matt  xiU.  15. 

by  Gpd,"  which  does  not  alter  the  aenae.  ^  Literallj,fteoeiiise^tA0(»i0,T{s.t]ielei^ 


*  Ps.  U.  7  (LXX.).  of  time  elapsed  since  jonr  conyersion.    Sea 

*  Fs.  ex.  4  (LXX.).  the  preceding  introdnctoiy  remarks,  p.  8S0. 

e  «Fear"  hear  means  the  fear  ^f  Qod.  ^  We  accentoale  with  Griesbach,  Tiachen- 

Ck>mpare"  God-fearing  men,"  Acts  iL  5.    The  dorf,  Ac  . 

sentiment  corresponds  remariublj  with  that  ^  The  adyectiTe  does  not  mean  "ili^siy  " 

of  chap.  xii.  5-11.  (A.  V.),  bnt  eoUd,  opposed  to  HgmtL    We  osa 

7  There  is  a  junction  here  of  words  of  aiaetf  fortoUi/boc/ingeneraL 

similar  soond   and   parallel   meaning,  with  ^*  The  1st  person  plural  here,  as  at  t.  1I« 

which  the  readers  of  JEschylus  and  Herodo-  tL  9,  tI.  9,  tI.  11,  is  used  hj  the  writer ;  it  ii 

tns  are  fiunUiar.    See  JEsch.  Apam,  and  Herod.  translated  bj  the  Ist  person  singular  in  E«g- 

*.  S07.  lish,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down,  pi 

*  Compare  ii.  10,  and  the  note  there.  841,  note  S. 
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rudiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  go  on  to  its  maturity ;  not  lay- 
ing again  the  foundation, — of  Repentance  from  dead  works,^  and  Faith 
towards  Ood  ;  —  Baptism,'  Instruction,'  and  Laying-on  of  hands  ;^ —     2 
and  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Judgment  everlasting, 
waned  of  tiM       And  this  I  will  do 'if  Gk>d  permit.    For  it  is  impossible  •  8> 

danger  of  *r  r 

apoataa7f        again  to  reucw  imto  repentance  those  who  have  been  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been  made  par- 
takers of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  goodness  of  the  word  of    5 
Gk>d,^  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,'  and  afterwards  have  fallen     6 
away ;  seeing  they'  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
Him  to  an  open  shame.    For  the  earth,  when  it  hath  drunk  in  the  rain     7 
that  falleth  oft  upon  it,  if  it  bear  herbs  profitable  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
tilled,  partaketh  of  €k>d's  blessing ;  but  if  it  bear  thorns  and  thistles,  it     8 
is  counted  worthless,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its  end  is  to  be 
Mdj^iindod  burned.    But,  beloved,  I  am  persuaded  better  things  of  you,     9 
JS^S^^SilSioo.   and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak. 
For  Gk>d  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  labor,  and  the  love  ^'  which  ye  10 
have  shown  to  His  name,  in  the  services  ye  have  rendered  and  still  ren- 
der" to  the  saints.    But  I  desire  earnestly  that  every  one  of  you  might  11 

1  Dead  woth$  here  maj  mean  either  nnfiA  in  tnch  a  oaae.    Of  ooune,  no  limit  it  placed 

worki  (cf.  Bph.  IL  I,  *'dead  in  fine"),  or  on  the  Diyine  power.    Eren  in  the  passage,  x. 

UgdL  woiks ;  bat  the  ibrmer  meaning  seems  to  S6-8I  (which  is  mnch  stronger  than  the  pret- 

correspond  better  with  the  "  lepentance  "  hen,  ent  passage),  it  is  not  said  that  snch  apostates 

and  with  ix.  14.  are   neyer  brought  to  repentance,  bat  only 

'  We  take  the  ponctoation  sanctioned  b^  that  it  cannot  be  expected  they  erer  should  be. 

ChiTsostom.  Both  jmssages  were  much  appealed  to  bjthe 

*  This  was  the  CateAnkd  Imtrwiim,  Novatians,  and  some  hare  thonght  that  this 
which,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  followed  baptism^  was  the  cause  which  so  long  prerented  the 
as  we  hare  alreadj  mentioned,  p.  888.  Latin  Church  ftom  receiying  this  £pistle  into 

^  This  is  mentioned  as  following  baptism,      the  Canon. 
Acts  Tiii.  17-19,  xiz.  6,  and  other  places.  ?  |'. «.  imy^  experienced  the  ftUfilment  of 

*  Or,  /fli  ms  db,  if  we  read  with  the  best      God's  promises. 

MSS.  '  The  powen  of  the  woHd  to  come  appear  to 

*  A  reason  is  here  giren  by  the  writer  denote  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  spirit- 
why  he  will  not  attempt  to  teach  his  readers  ual  gifts.  They  properly  belonged  to  the 
the  rudiments  of  Christianity  orer  again;  '^  world  to  come." 

namely,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt,  by  the  *  These   apostates   to    Judaism    crucified 

repetition  of  such  instruction,  to  recall  those  Chriet  afreeh,  Uiasmucfa  as  they  Tirtually  gare 

who  haye  renounced  Christianity  to  repent-  their  approbation  to  His  cruciflxion  by  join- 

ance.    The  impossibUity  which  he  speaks  of  ing  His  cmcifiers. 

has  reference  (it  should  be  obserred)  only  to  ^  **  Labor  **  is  omitted  in  the  best  M8S. 

human  ageute ;  it  is  only  said  that  all  human  "  Compare  x.  82,  and  the  remarks,  p.  860. 

mmne  ofaetmgon  the  hecart  hare  been  exhausted  For  "  saints,"  see  note  on  1  Cor.  L  S. 
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show  the  same  zeal,  to  secure  the  full  possession  ^  of  your  hope  unto  tiie 
12  end ;  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  follow  the  example  of  them  who  throu^ 
^18  faith  and  steadfastness  inherit  the  promises.    For  Gk>d  when  He  made 

promise  to  Abraham,  because  He  could  swear  by  no  greater,  aware  by 

14  Himself,  saying, "  ©^mlj,  Wewhij  |f  toill  bless  i^u,  anb  mitliipls- 

16  ing  d  fariU  mttltiplj  l^te;''*  and  so,  having  steadfastly  endured,'  he 

16  obtained  the  promise.     For  men,  indeed,  swear  by  the  greater;  and 
their  oath  establisheth^  their  word,  bo  that  they  cannot  gainsay  it. 

17  Wherefore  Gbd,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  the 
promise  the  immutabilily  of  His  counsel,  set  an  oath  between  himself 

18  and  them;*  that  by  two  immutable  things,  wherein  it  is  impossible  for 
Ood  to  lie,  we  that  have  fled  [to  EBm]  for  refuge  might  have  a  strong 

19  encouragement*  to  hold  fast  the  hope  set  before  us.     Which  hope  we 
ha?e  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfieist,  and  entering 

20  within  the  veil ;  whither  Jesus,  our  forerunner,  is  for  us  entered,  being 

made ''  a  ^10^  "^tmt  fortfrtr  after  %  oxbtx  oi  ^dd^prntinc.'' ' 

ni.  1     For  this  Melchisedec,*  '*  king  Off  S^uhm"  •  ''  pmsl  0f  %  xht  prM. 

m0st   Ijigfj  iSob^,"*  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  JgJpJjJiJ'^ 
2  slaughter  of  the  kings  and  blessed  him,  to  whom  also  Abra-  ^^fto" 

ham  gave  ''  a  UtdJj  part  of  all/'  ^*  —  who  is  first,  by  inter-  J^^^ 

pretation,  Kino  op  Riqhtbousnbss,"  and,  secondly,  king  of  S£!^^d^ 
8  Salem,^'  which  is  Kino  of  Peace — without  father,  without  omj. 

mother,  without  table  of  descent" — having  ^^  neither  beginning  of  days 

^  Snch  appears  the  meaning  of  the  word  Heb.  ziL  5»  and  ziii.  22;  alao  Heb.  h.  14) 

here.     The  English  word  $aHiJaetufn,  in  its  than  the  A.  V. 
dififerent  nses,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  it.  ^  Ps.  ex.  4,  quoted  abore.  Terse  6  and  Tens 

*  Qen.  xxii.  17  (LXX.,  except  that "  thee"  10,  and  three  times  in  the  next  chapter. 

is  put  for  *'  thy  seed  ").  '  The  following  passage  cannot  be  rigfally 

*  Abraham's  **  steadfast  endurance  "  was  understood,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  through- 
shown  just  before  he  obtained  this  promise,  in  out  that  Melchisedec  is  here  spoken  o^  not  sa 
the  offering  up  of  Isaac.  an  historical  personage,  but  as  a  type  of  OsrvA, 

«  Literally,  (^etroo/A  IS  to  tA^m  an  encf^ofl  *  Gen.  xIt.  18  (LXX.). 

gttinaaymgf  unto  egtabliahmmt  [of  their  word,]  ^^  Qen.  xir.  20  (LXX.). 

*  The  verb  means  to  interpoee  between  two  n  '£\^  \g  the  truislation  of  his  Hehftw 
parties,  Bleek  giyes  instances  of  its  use,  both  name.  ^  Salem  in  Hd>rew  means  peojt, 
transitiyely  and  intransitiyely.  The  literal  i*  *'  Without  table  of  descent **  This  tfx- 
English  of  the  whole  phrase  is,  He  interposed  plains  the  two  preceding  words ;  te  mean- 
with  an  oath  between  the  two  parties.  The  "  two  ing  is,  that  the  priesthood  of  Melchisecnc  was 
immutable  things "  are  God's  promise  and  His  not,  like  the  Lerltical  priesthood,  depetlsBl 
oath.  on  his  descent,  through  his  parents,  from  a  p^^ 

^  This  construction  of  the  words  seems  to      ticular  fiunOy,  but  was  a  personal  office. 

agree  better  with  the  ordinary  meaning  (see  ^  Here,  as  in  the  prsrious  "  without  fiiUiflr  ** 
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nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God — remainetk  a  priest 
forever. 

Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,  to  whom  even  Abraham  the    4 
patriarch  gave  a  tenth  of  the  choicest  ^  spoil.    And  truly  those  among     6 
the  sons  of  Leyi  who  receive  the  office  of  the  priesthood  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  according  to  the  Law  firom  the  People,  that  is, 
from  their  brethren,  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham. 
But  he,  whose  descent  is  not  counted  from  them,  taketh  tithes  from    C 
Abraham,  and  blesseth'  the  possessor  of  the  promises.    Now  without  all     7 
contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  greater.'    And  here,  tithes  are     8 
received  by  men  that  die ;  but  there,  by  him  of  whom  it  is  testified^  that    9 
he  liveth.    And  Levi  also,  the  receiver  of  tithes,  hath  paid  tithes  (so  to 
speak)  by*  Abraham ;  for  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  fistther  when  Mel-  10 
chisedec  met  him. 

Now  if  all  things*  were  perfected  by  the  Levitical  priesthood  (since  11 
imder  it^  the  people  hath  received  the  Law),*  what  further  need  was 
there  that  another  priest  should  rise  ''  alter  tj^t  OXHtJC  of  ^Atlgimttitt" 
and  not  be  called  ^'  after  the  order  of  Aaron ''  ?    For  the  priesthood  11 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  Law.* 
For  He  ^  of  whom  these  tilings  are  spoken  belongeth  to  another  tribe,  of  18 
which  no  man  giveth  attendance"  at  the  altar ;  it  being  evident  that  our  14 
Lord  hath  arisen  "  out  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  con- 
cerning priesthood.    And  this  is  fiEur  more  evident  when  ^  another  priest  16 
ariseth  after  the  likeness  of  Melchisedec ;  who  is  made  not  under  the  law  16 
of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  with  the  power  of  an  imperishable  life ; 
for  it  is  testified''  of  Him, ''  Sl^im  art  a  iputd  jf#^!B^^$  a£Ur  17 

and  "without  mother/' the  «tZoioe  of  Scriptme  tolnimgatkingtotkej^ihmo/^dmgneddtod' 

if  interpreted  aUegoricallj.  Scriptme  mentioiit  opflMnt.    Comptre  tiL  19,  and  note  on  iL  la 
neither  the  &ther  nor  mother,  neither  the  hirtfa  '  Undtr  U$  emditwuM  tmd  ardimmem.    Cob- 

nor  death,  of  Melchisedec  pare  Tiii.  6. 

1  Snch  if  the  sense  of  the  word  need  here.  *  Snch  is  the  tense  aoooiding  to  the  readp 

*  The  Terbs  ue  pre$ent'peifici,  ing  of  the  beet  M8S. 

*  The  same  word  as  in  i.  4.  *  The  word  need  (as  often)  without  the  ar> 
«  Vis.  testified  in  Ps.  ex.  4.    "Thon  art  tUit  for  the  law.    Cf.  note  on  Bom.  iiL  SO. 

a  priest  >r«»r."  lo  Vis.  the  Messiah,  predicted  in  Flk  ex.  4. 

»  "  By,"  not "  in  "  (A.  V.).  u  The  Terbs  are  pretmi-perfid. 

*  The  term  here  osed,  a  word  of  raj  fire-  i*  Hath  amen.     Compare  the  passi^  of 
qoent  ooeorrence  and  great  significance  in  this  Isaiah  quoted  Matt  ir.  16. 

Xpistle,  is  not  fdlly  represented  by  the  English  ^  If,  here  meaning  if,a$Ulhi  oast. 

^perfeaim,"    The  corresponding  Tcrb  denotes,  ^  The  best  MSS.  \uEf^  the  pasiifeb 
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18  &t  0lbtr  of  3BP[fTffrTfff?>ff/^    On  the  one  hand,^  an  old  commandmaat  ia 

19  annulled,  because  it  was  weak  and  profitless  (for  the  Law  perfected' 
nothing)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  better  hope  is  brou^t  in,  whereby 
we  draw  near  unto  Gk>d. 

20  And  inasmuch  as  this  Priesthood  hath  the  confirmation  of  an  oath  — 

21  (for  those  priests  are  made  without  an  oath,  but  He  with  an  oath,  bj 

22  Him  that  said  unto  Him, ''  9j^t  fT^Ofrb  Bbmu,  Entr  ioxU  not  xt]pmt,  Cj^mi 

wet  H  jprust  foxtbtt ")  ^ — insomuch  Jesus  is^  surety  of  a  better  coTenant 
28       And  they,  indeed,  are*  many  priests  [one  succeeding  to  another's 

24  office],  because  death  Mndereth  their  continuance.     But  He,  because  He 

25  remaineth  forever,  hath  no  successor  in  His  priesthood.*  Wherefore  also 
He  b  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him, 
seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

26  For  such  a  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 

27  separate^  from  sinners,  and  ascended  above  the  heavens.  Who  needeth 
not  daily,*  aiB  those  High  Priests,*  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  His  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  People's ;  for  this  He  did  once,  when  He  offered  up 

28  Himself.  For  the  Law  maketh  men  High  Priests,  who  have  infirmity; 
but  the  word  of  the  oath  which  was  since  the  Law,^*  maketh  the  Son,  who 
is  consecrated  "  forevermore. 

1  The  pwticlef  in  the  Greek  expieet  this  zxx.  7-10.)    We  most  either  tappoee  (with 

eontraet;    The  OTeriooking  of  this  eeoied  the  Tholack)  that  it  is  used  for  perpetualif,  I  e. 

error  in  the  A.  V.  yeir  after  year;  or  we  most  suppose  a  rrf- 

*  Compare  note  on  Terse  11.  eience  to  the  High  Priest  as  taking  part  in  the 
'  In  this  quotation  (again  repeated)  from  occasional  sacrifices  made  bj  all  tlie  Priests, 

Ps.  ex.  4,  the  words  "  after  the  order  of  Mel-  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Lerit.  ir.) ;  or  we  most 

ehiiedec  "  are  not  found  here  in  the  best  MSS.  suppose  that  the  regular  acts  of  the  Priesthood 

*  Not  "woi  made"  (A.  V.),  but  has  bteomt  are  attributed  to  the  High  Priests,  as  represea- 
or  M.  tatiTos  and  heads  of  the  whole  order ;  or,  finsl- 

*  Are^orkave  become,  not  "were"  (A.  V.);  ly,  we  must  take  "High  Priests/'  as  at  Matt 
an  important  mistranslation,  as  the  preeeiii  tenee  ii.  4,  Acts  t.  84,  and  other  places,  for  the  beads 
shows  that  the  Leritical  priesthood  was  stiU  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  Priests 
enduring  while  this  Epistle  was  written.  were  dirided,  who  officiated  in  turn.    This  lal- 

*  Not  paeeing  on  to  another.  ter  view  is  perhaps  the  most  natural.     The 
^  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  separation      Priests  sacrificed  a  lamb  oYeiy  morning  and 

from  all  contact  with  the  unclean,  which  was  erening,  and  offered  an  offering  of  flour,  and 

required  of  the  high  priest;  who  (according  to  wine  besides.    Philo  regard*  the  lambs  as  o^ 

the  Talmud)  abstained  ih>m  intercourse  eren  fered  by  the  Friestajbr  the  peopie,  and  the  flour 

with  his  own  family,  for  seren  days  before  the  /or  themeebxe.    He  also  says  the  High  Priest 

day  of  Atonement  offend  prayere  and  eacrificee  eoery  day. 

*  ThU  **daUy"  has  occasioned  much  pei>  *  Literally,  the  [ordinary]  High  Prieete. 
plexity,  for  the  High  Priest  only  offered  the          ^^  Vls.,theoathinPs.ex.4»sooftearefand 
sin-offerings  here  referred  to  once  a  year,  on  lo  in  this  Epistle. 

tlie  day  of  Atonement  (Lerit  xirL  and  Bxod.  »  Compare  i^^^  by  GoOgle 
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rhe  MoMie         ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  8um  of  OUT  words.^    We  have  such  a  High     1 
Temple,  hie-    Priest.  who  hath  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 

nuroov,  and 

Sfto^rtbSr  *^®  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,'  and    2 
b^M^^*  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man. 

nant.  and  the 

^?'?f****'*^  For  every  High  Priest  is  ordained  •  to  oflFer  gifts  and  sacrifices ;     8 
^*^^*^  wherefore  this  High  Priest  also  must  have  somewhat  *  to  offer. 

Now'  if  He  were  on  earth,  He  would  not  be  a  Priest  at  all,*  since  the     4 
Priests  are  they  that  make  the  offerings  according  to  the  Law;^  who     5 
minister  to  that  which  is  a  figure  *  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as 
Moses  is  admonished*  by  God,  when  he  is  about  to  make  the  tabernacle ; 

for ''  S^n"  saith  He, "  Ij^al  l|f0tt  msKt  all  livings  apccorJring  to  % 

pattern  SJ^ofajetr  t)jtt  in  Ij^t  mownt."  ^^     But  now  He  hath  obtamed  a    a 
higher  ministry,  by  so  much  as  He  is  the  mediator  ^^  of  a  better  covenant, 
which  is  enacted  "  under  better  promises. 

For  if  that  first  covenant  were  faultless,  no  place  would  be  sought  ^  for    7 
a  second ;  whereas  He  findeth  fault,^^  and  saith  unto  them,  '^  ^je^follt^,  ij^t     8 

l&ags  tomt,  sartj^  iht  ^orir,  fa§ren  |  farill  atcomplbj^"  for  i^t  ^0tiM 
0f  Israel  anir  for  i^t  Igomt  0f  |uira|^  a  neixr  tabmnxd.  Itol  acrorir-  9 
ing  fo  %  rofaenant  k)jufg  |  gubt  ^*  nxda  %ir  falj^ers,  in  tj^e  bag 
iol^m  I  took  %m  bg  i\t  ^anir  fo  leair  i^tm  oxd  of  tj^e  lanir  of 
i$0Sp4 ;  bjetansje  l^eg  taxdinixtb  nai  in  mg  robenant,  antr  |f  also 
hxxntH  mg  fart  from  t^tm,  saitj^  Hljt  ^orb.    jfor  tj^is  is  %  tobt-  lo 

1  literall J,  the  thing$  which  are  being  spoken,  ^  Here  A.  V.  it  not  quite  correct. 

*  Sanctuary,    Compare  ix.  18,  Holy  Place,  ^*  "  Findeth  fknlt "  refers  to  the  preceding 
where  the  Greek  word  is  the  same.  "  fi^alUess."     The  pronoun  should  he  joined 

*  The  same  thing  is  said  t.  1.  with  "  saith." 

*  What  the  sacrifice  was  is  not  said  here,  ^  Here  another  verb  is  substituted  for  that 
but  had  been  just  before  mentioned,  TiL  27.  found  in  the  LXX.    The  preposition  denotes 

*  Now  (not  for)  is  according  to  the  reading  "  for,"  not "  with  "  (A.  V.). 

of  the  best  MSS.  ^^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek 

*  "Not  a  Priest  at  aU."    The  translation      word  does  not  (like   the   English  covenant) 
in  A.  V.  is  hardly  strong  enough.  imply  reciprocity.    It  properly  means  a  legal 

7  Our  Lord,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  diepontUm,  and  would  perhaps  be  better  trans- 

oonld  not  have  been  one  of  the  Leritical  Priest-  lated  dispeneation  here.    A  covenant  between 

hood.    So  it  was  said  before,  riL  14.  two  parties  is  expressed  by  a  different  term. 

'  Vis.  the  Temple  ritual.  The  new  dispeneation  is  a  gift  fVom  God  rath- 

*  Compare  Acts  x.  22,  and  Heb.  xL  7.  er  than  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  (see 
^^  Exod.  xxT.  40  (LXX.).  Gal.  iiL  15-20).  Hence  perhaps  the  other 
^  Moses  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  Bfedia-  alteration  of  verb  here,  as  well  as  that  mei^ 

tor  of  the  law.    See  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  note.  tioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

^  Compare  yii.  II,  not  **  wa$  established  '* 
(A.  v.),  but  hath  been  oris 
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nKtd  to^k^  I MU  xwsdut  txtda  %  \imnt  of  Jffirael  after  %8t  hus^ 

»mt\i  ^t  |^0rh :  |  imJU  fpbt^  mg  latas  imio  tj^ttr  imnptr,  anb  tercU 

t^tm  itp0n  %tr  j^torts ;  anh  |  foill  k  ta  t^jtm  a  <S0)r,  anb 

u  %9[  BJ^all  bt  to  me  a  ptopk    ^ntr  %sr  s^aU  luri  teax|f  fbtxs 

man  ^s  neigj^bor^  anptr  tbtrj;  man  ^s  ^rot^er,  sasin^,  J^noto  t^t 

^0rb;  for  all  s^all  hnoto  me,  &0m  %  least  tmta  Hjt  sttjdtsL 

1^  Jfor  I  foill  bt  merjci&I  ia  tlgm  marxgj^rteonsnestt,  anh  tj^m  warn  m^ 

18  t^etr  tniipntus  imll  |f  rtmember  no  mort/'*    In  that  He  saith 

*^  ^  neio  tobtnwxt,"  He  hath  made  the  first  old ;  and  that  which  is  old  * 

and  stricken  in  years  is  ready  to  vanish  away, 
is.  1      Now  the  first  covenant  also  had  ordinances  of  worship,  and  its  Holy 
2  Place  was  in  this  world.*  For  a  tabemade  was  made  [in  two  portions];  the 

first  (wherein  was  the  candlestick,*  and  the  table/  and  the  showbread),* 
8  which  is  called  the*  sanctuary;  and,  behind  the  second  veil,  fhe  taber- 
4  nade  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  having  the  golden  altar  of  inomise,'*  and 

the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about  with  gold,"  wherein  ^  was  the 


»**CWB^''iiot«/i««-(A.V.). 
'  The  bttt  H8S.  read  eitiam  inaleed  of 
migkbor,  which  does  not,  however,  alter  the 


*  Jer.  xzzL  91-84  (LXX.  with  the  abo?o- 
nentioiied  yariatioiia). 

*  The  first  refera  to  time  {growing  md  (^ 
iaU),  the  second  to  the  weaknen  of  old  age. 

*  ''The  sanctnaiy/'  not  "A  sanctonry'' 
(A.  y.) ;  and  obserre  the  order  of  the  words, 
showing  that  ''in  this  world"  is  the  predicate. 

*  Exod.  xxT.  81,  and  xxxvii.  17. 
'  Exod.  XXT.  28,  and  xxxriL  10. 

'  Exod.  XXT.  80,  and  LeTit  xxiT.  5. 

*  See  the  note  on  ix.  24. 

V  ''Altar  of  incense.''  This  has  giTen 
rise  to  mnch  perplexity.  According  to  Exod. 
XXX.  6,  the  Lucense  altar  was  not  in  the  Holj 
of  Holies,  but  on  the  onter  side  of  the  Teil 
which  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  finom  the 
rest  of  the  Tabernacle.  SeTcral  methods  of 
CTsding  the  difficulty  haTC  been  suggested; 
amongst  others,  to  translate  the  word  bj  censer, 
and  understand  it  of  the  censer  which  the  High 
Priest  brought  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  once  a 
year;  but  this  was  not  kept  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  MoreoTer,  the  term  is  used  for  the 
Incense-altar  by  Phflo  and  Josephus.     The 


best  explanation  of  the  disere|MUi^  ii  to  eo»- 
dder  that  the  Incense  altar,  though  not  wiSh 
la  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  doeely  connecled 
tiierawith,  and  was  sprinkled  on  the  &mj  of 
Atonement  with  the  same  blood  with  whidi  te 
High  Priest  made  atonement  in  thb  Holy  of 
Holies.  See  Exod.  xxx.  6-10,  and  Lerit.  xtL 
11,  Ac  u  Bxod.  XXT.  II. 

^  Here  we  hsre  another  difficulty ;  Ibr  te 
pot  i]^  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  not  kept 
in  the  Ark  in  Solomon's  time,  when  h  eon- 
tained  nothing  but  Stables  of  the  Law.  See 
1  Kings  Tiii.  9,  2  Chron.  t.  10.  It  is,  howerer. 
probable  that  these  were  originally  kq>t  in  te 
Ark.  Compare  Exod.  xtL  88,  and  Nombefs 
XTiL  10,  where  they  are  directed  to  be  laid  up 
*'hefbre  (he  Lord,*'  and  "6^^  the  fwrt— y* 
[i.  e.  the  tables  of  the  Law],  which  indicates,  at 
least,  a  close  juxtaposition  to  the  Ark.  Itos 
generally,  we  should  obserre  that  the  intention 
of  the  present  passage  is  not  to  giTO  ns  n  an- 
nute  and  accurate  description  of  the  fumitoreef 
the  Tabernacle,  but  to  dlnde  to  it  riietoricaOy : 
the  only  point  insisted  upon  in  the  applkntion 
of  the  description  (see  Terse  8)  is  the  symboli- 
cal character  of  the  Holy  of  Hdiea.  Henoeths 
extreme  anxiety  of  commentators  to  ea^kia 
away  erery  minute  inaccnracy  is  i 
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gulden  pot^  that  had  the  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod'  that  budded,  ani  the 
tables'  of  the  covenant;  and  over  it  the  cherubims^  of  glory  shadowing    5 
the  Mercy-seat.*     Whereof  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.    Now    6 
these  things  being  thus  ordered,  unto  the  first  tabernacle  the  priests  go* 
in  continually,  accomplishing  the  offices^  of  their  worship.    But  into  the    7 
second  goeth  the  High  Priest  alone,  once  a  year,  not  without  blood,  which 
he  offereth  for  himself  and  for  the  errors*  of  the  people.    Whereby  the     8 
Holy  Spirit  signifieth  that  the  way  into  the  Holy  Place  is  not  yet  made 
fully  manifest,*  while  still  the  outer  ^  tabernacle  standeth.    But  it  is  a    9 
figure  for  tlie  present  time,"  under  ^*  which  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered 
that  cannot  perfect  the  purpose  of  the  worshipper,  according  to  the  con- 
science ;  ^  being  carnal  ordinances,  commanding  meats  and  drinks,  and  It 
diverse  washings,  imposed  until  a  time  of  reformation.^^ 


>  Bxod.  xtL  ss,  %c 

*  Num.  x?iL  10. 

*  Ezod.  zxT.  16.  «  Ezod.  zxr.  IS. 

*  Exod.  xxT.  17.    ThisbtfaewofdiiMdiii 
the  LXX.  for  Bfer^-ieai, 

*  The  writer  of  the  Bi^stle  here  appem  to 
•peak  as  if  the  Tabemade  were  still  standing. 
Coounentators  have  here  again  ibond  or  made 
«  difflcoltj,  because  the  Temple  of  Herod  was 
in  maxj  respects  diffsrent  from  the  Tabernacle, 
and  espeeiall  J  becaose  its  Hcfy  of  HoUm  did 
not  contain  either  the  Ark,  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  the  Chembim,  or  the  Mercj-seat  (all  ii^ 
which  had  been  bnmt  bj  Nebnchadnenarwith 
Solomon's  Temple),  bnt  was  emptj.  See 
above,  p.  S8S.  Of  conise,  howerer,  there  was 
no  danger  that  the  original  readers  of  this' 
Epistle  shoold  imagine  that  its  writer  spoke  isX 
the  Tabemade  as  stiU  standing,  or  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  loss  of  its  most  precions  con- 
tents. Manifestlj  he  is  speaking  of  tht  901^ 
tuary  rf  the  First  Covenant  (see  ix.  1)  as  origi- 
n$l\j  designed.  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
existing  Temple-worship  as  the  oontinaation 
of  the  Tabernacle-worship,  which,  in  all  essen- 
tial points,  it  was.  The  translators  of  the  An- 
thoriied  Version  (periiaps  in  consequence  of  this 
difficultj)  hare  mistranslated  manj  verbs  in  the 
ibllowhig  passage,  which  are  in  thepreunt  tense» 
as  thongh  thej  were  in  the  past  tense.  Thus 
we  have"iwitf,"  ''offered,"  "were  offered,*' 
''thof  offered"  (x.  1),  &c  The  English  read- 
er  is  thns  led  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  after  the  cessation  of  the  Temple-wor- 
ship. ^  Plural,  not  singular,  as  in  A.  V. 


'  **  Errors."    Compare  t.  t,  and  the  note^ 

*  Onthemistranalatiooin  A.y.  see  note  S 
on  this  page.  Itmajbeasked,Howeonlditbe 
said,  after  Christ's  ascension,  that  the  wag  mte 
ike HdyplacewsMnot made J^momifistf  The 
explanation  is,  that  while  the  Temple-worship, 
with  its  exdnsion  of  all  bnt  the  High  Priest 
fttmi  the  Hdlj  of  Holies,  still  existed,  the  way 
of  salvation  would  not  be  fid!y  manifiet  to 
those  who  adhered  te  the  ontward  and  t^Ical 
observances,  instead  of  being  thereby  led  to 
the  Antitype. 

^  i,e.  while  the  inner  is  separate  aom  the 
ontertabemade.  That "  first *' has  this  meaii- 
ing  here  is  evident  from  ix.  S. 

1^  The  A.  V.  here  interpoUtes  '<t&sn'*.la 
order  to  make  this  correspond  with  the  mla* 
translated  tenses  alread j  referred  to. 

^  Aooordmg  to  whkh  Jigwre.  This  ibllowa 
the  reading  of  the  beet  BiSS.,  and  adopted  bj 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorfs  Isl 
edition;  it  suits  the  preposition  better  than 
the  other  reading,  to  which  Tisehendorf  has 
returned  in  his  Sd  edition. 

^  Perfiet  the  worshipper,  oooordmg  to  the  eon- 
scMnce.  This  Is  explained,  x.  S,  as  equivalent 
to  ''the  worshippers,  once  purified,  would  have 
had  no  more  conscience  of  sin.**  The  meaning 
here  is  to  bring  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  of  his  worship,  vis.  remission  of  sins.  It  is 
not  adequately  represented  by  to  make  perject, 
as  we  have  before  remarked;  to  consummate 
would  be  again  the  best  translation,  if  it  were 
less  unusual.  ^  ^^  vji^v^k 

1*  The  reading  of  this  verse  IS  very  doubtfu. 
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But  when  Christ  appeared,  as  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come, 
He  passed  through  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabemade  ^  not  made 

12  with  hands  (that  is,  not  of  man's  building),'  and  entered,  not  by  tiie 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  bj  His  own  blood,  once  for  all,  into  the 

18  H0I7  Place,  having  obtained  an  everlasting  redemption.'  For  if  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer^  sprinkling  the  unclean, 

14  sanctifieth  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  SQmself  without 
spot  to  Ood,  purify  our'  conscience  from  dead  works,  that  we  may 
worship  the  living  God ! 

15  And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  testament ;  that,  when 
death  had '  made  redemption  for  the  transgressions  under  the  first  testa- 
ment,^ they  that  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 

16  inheritance.    For  where  a  testament  is,  the  death  of  the  testator  must  be 

17  declared ; '  because  a  testament  is  made  valid  by  death,  for  it  hath  no 
force  at  all  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 

18  Wherefore '  the  first  testament  also  hath  its  dedication  ^'  not  without 

19  blood.    For  when  Moses  had  spoken  to  all  the  people  every  precept 


Tischendorf  in  his  2d  edition  retains  to  the 
reading  of  the  T.  R.,  which  is  also  defended 
bj  De  Wette.  Bat  Griesbach  and  Lachmann 
adopi  <:he  other  reading,  which  is  followed  in 
oar  tran*)ation.  The  constrnction  is  literallj, 
impoud  wU/t  condidom  of  meat$,  frC',  vntU  a  timt 
9f  reformation.  • 

^  This  greater  tabemade  is  the  risible  hear- 
ens,  which  are  here  regarded  as  the  onter 
sanctnary. 

*  Literall/,  thU  buUding.  This  parenthesis 
has  yeiy  mach  the  appearance  of  having  been 
originally  a  marginal  gloss  upon  the  preced- 
ing phrase. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ghreek  correspond- 
ing to  the  words  *'/oru$"  (A.  V.). 

*  The  ondeanness  contracted  by  tonching 
a  corpse  was  pnrified  by  sprinkling  the  un- 
clean person  with  the  taUer  of  sprinkling,  which 
was  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer.  See 
Knmbers  xix.  (LXX.) 

s  "Our"  (not  "your")  is  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSS. 

*  Literally,  after  death  had  occurred  for  ih$ 
redemption  tf,  &c.  The  words  most  be  thus 
taken  together. 

V  The  Authorized  Version  is  correct   In 


translating  tettament  in  this  passage.  The  at- 
tempts which  hare  been  made  to  avoid  this 
meaning  are  irreconcilable  with  any  natoral 
explanation  of  tettator.  The  simple  and  obvi- 
ous translation  should  not  be  departed  from 
in  order  to  avoid  a  difficulty ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes  when  we  consider  the  rhetorical 
character  of  the  Epistle.  The  statement  in 
this  verse  is  not  meant  as  a  logical  argument, 
but  as  a  rhetorical  illustration,  which  is  sag^ 
gested  to  the  writer  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  for  "  testament "  or  "  covenant" 

*  Declared  is  omitted  in  A.  V.  The  legal 
maxim  is  the  same  as  that  of  English  Law, 
Nemo  ett  hteret  tfiventis, 

*  This  "wherefore"  does  not  refer  to  the 
preceding  illustration  concerning  the  death  of 
the  testator,  but  to  the  reasoning  from  which 
that  was  only  a  momentary  digression.  Com- 
pare verse  18  with  verses  12-14. 

^^  The  verb  means  to  dedicate  in  the  tense 
of  to  irumguraU;  cf.  Heb.  x.  20;  fo  the  fieast 
commemorating  the  opening  or  inawntratum  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maocabsns  (after  its 
pollution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes)  was  calM 
•'the  dedication.*'    (John  x.  22.) 
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according  to  the  Law,  he  took  ^  the  blood  of  the  calves  and  goats,  with 
water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  itself^ 
and  all  the  people,  saying, ''  CfexS  %B  HJjt  hkoh  d  t}jt  testament  tolgidj  20 
<S0tr  ^rnt^  en}0Xnetr  nrda  J^tmJ*  ^    Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood  the  21 
tabernacle  ^  also,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  like  manner.    And  22 
according  to  the  Law,  almost  all  things  are  purified  with  blood,  and  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  28 
the  patterns  of  heavenly  things  should  thus  be  purified,  but  the  heavenly 
things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these.    For  Christ  entered  24 
not  into  the  sanctuary '  made  with  hands,  which  is  a  figure  of  the  true, 
but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  €k>d  for  us.    Nor  25 
yet  that  He  should  offer  Himself  often,  as  the  High  Priest  entereth  the 
sanctuary  every  year  with  blood  of  others ;  for  then  must  He  often  have  26 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world :  but  now  once,  in  the  end  *  of 
the  ages,  hath  He  appeared,^  to  do  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.^ 
And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  27 
so  Christ  was  once  offered  ''  ta  bear  tj^e  Bm%  of  manj|/'  •  and  unto  28 
them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin,'* 
unto  salvation. 

For  the  Law,  having  a  shadow  of  the  ^'  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  x.  ] 
very  image  of  the  reality,"  by  the  unchanging  sacrifices  which  year  by  9 
year  they  offer  continually  ^*  can  never  perfect  '^  the  purpose  of  tlie  offer* 

1  See  Ezod.  loir.  S-8.    The  sacrifioe  of  ^  "  The  end  of  the  ages "  means  the  tennl- 

goats  (besides  the  cattle)  and  the  sprinkling  nation  of  the  period  preceding  Christ's  com- 

of  the  book  are  not  in  the  Mosaic  account.    It  ing.    It  is  a  phrase  frequent  in  St.  Matthew, 

should  be  remembered  that  the  Old  Testa-  with  "  age,"  instead  of  **  ages/'  but  not  occnr- 

ment  is  osuallj 'reflurred  to  memoriter  by  the  ring  elsewhere.    The  A.  V.  translatea  two 

writers  of  the   New  Testament.    Moreover,  different    terms    here    hj   the    same   word, 

the  advocates  of  verbal  inspiration  woold  be  "  world." 

justified  in  maintaining  that  these  circumstan-  ^  Literally,  He  hath  bem  made  manifett  to  ike 

ces  actually  occurred,  though  they  are  not  sight  of  mm, 

mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.    See,  how-  '  The  A.  V.  is  retained  here,  bdng  justi- 

erer,  p.  199,  note  2.  fled  by  offered  Himself,  verse  14. 

*  Itself  is  omitted  in  A.  V.  *  Isaiah  liii.  12  (LXX.),  He  bare  the  sins  of 

*  Exod.  zxiv.  8  (LXX.,  but  with  a  change  manp. 

of  verb).  ^  Tholuck  compares  s^raie  from  sinners 

*  Apparently  referring  to  Levit.  viii.,  verses  (vii.  26).    The  thought  is  the  same  as  Bom. 
19,  24,  and  SO.  vL  10. 

*  JSot"  the  holy  places"  {A,\,),\mt  the  hofy  u  The  definite  article  is  omitted  in  A.  Y 
place  or  eanctuary.    Compare  viiL  2,  ix.  2,  iz.  ^  The  real  things, 

25,  ziii.  11.    It  is  without  the  article  here,  as  ^  The  same  is  omitted  in  A.  V. 

IS  often  the  case  with  words  similarly  nsed.  ^^  Compare  ix.  9,  and  note.    The  **  perfeo- 
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.   ersJ    For  then  would  they  not  have  oeased  to  be  offered  ?  because  the 

worshippers,  once  purified,  would  have  had  no  more  consdenoe  of  sins. 

t  But  in  these  saorifioes  there  is  a  remembranoe  of  sins  made  every  year. 

4  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  awaj 

6  sins.    Wherefore,  when  He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith,  *'  SwcnBct 

nv^  oSmng  ijjwx  iomktat  not,  bd  a  b0bs  \pxBt  iS^an  fxtfaxi^  me.* 
•  In  bttnit-o&nii00  anir  sacnfios  kx  uia  i^wx  j^asi  ^ab  no  pleas- 

7  wet.    9^\itn  0aib  |f,  $0,  J  tamt  (m  tj^t  tolmne  of  %  horoh  it  is 

8  fajritten  of  mi)  to  ho  %  teiU,  «  ^oJr/'*    When  He  had  said  before, 

''  Saondfice  antr  oStxins  anh  Inmit-offmngs  anb  samfices  Ibfr  nn 
t^on  teottlirefil  not,  neither  j^aiwt  pleasnrt  tj^ernn  "  (which  are  oflfa^ 

»  under  the  Uw),  *'  Cj^tn"  (saith*  He), ''  f^^,  I  JCOme  tor  bo  t^  faill, 
(9  doli."    He  takeih  away  the  first,*  that  He  may  establish  the  second. 

10  Andin«that''ioiII''weare  sanctified,  by  the  oflforing  of  the '' bobg''^ 
of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all. 

11  And  every  priest*  standeth  daily  ministering,  and  offering  oftentimes 

12  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  never  take  away  sins.    But  HE,  after  He 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 

18  Qod  ;  from  henceforth  expecting  ''  ixU  IglB  tturxVM  ht  mairt  ^S  faot- 

14  stooL"  *   For  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  ^*  forever  the  purification 

16  of  them  whom  He  sanctifieth.    Whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  a  witness 

16  to  us.    For  after  He  had  said  before,  '^  9!flpB  tS  iJjt  tobtnant  t^  |f 

^tom"* 9iihibinmhipptnin»miinpir(/kaiim  •  InA$wSl  ^God,ChfMMBM  an  almdj 
/hm  MUf  thit  dMj  conld  not  tttain  under  the  9meHfied  as  w«n  m  jvd\/ud,  and  ervn  glorified 
Law,  as  wm  manlfttt  bj  the  perpetual  item-  (eee  Rom.  TiiL  SO) ;  t.  0.  Qod  wills  their  sanc- 
tion of  te  self-same  saerifiees  required  of  them,  tificatlon,  and  has  done  His  part  to  insnra  it. 
1  Literall7»<*oi0«AoeMnstot^.  1  «  Am/^/' aUnding  to  ihe"boefy  host  tkm 

*  In  the  Hebrew  original  the  words  are,  prtpani  ais  "  of  the  aboTe  quotation. 

''Iloa  Aoit  sfMMiil  [or /)*erei(l]a^  eorv.''    The  *  The  M8S.  are  diyided  between  "  priest  ** 

LXX.  (whidi  is  here  quoted)  translates  this  and  "high  priest;"  if  the  latter  reading  be 

*'ah9dy  hmt tkem  ftrtpartd  me."    Perhaps  tibe  oorreet,  the  same  esplanation  must  be  given 

reading  of  the  Helnew  maj  fbrmerlj  hscfo  as  in  the  note  on  tiL  S7. 

been  diilbrent  from  wliat  it  now  is;  or  per-  *  Ps.  cx«  1  (LXX.),  quoted  above,  L  13. 

haps  the  btdy  maj  have  been  an  error  Ibr  ear,  (See  note  there.) 

whioh  is  te  reading  id  some  H8S.  »  Literallj,  Hekathctmsummated  than  thai 

*  Ps.  id.  6-8  (LXX.  with  some  slight  Taria-  an  hemg  ionetified.    The  verb  to  perfect  does 
tions).  not,  bj  itself,  represent  the   original  word. 

*  Not  ''sotcf  He"  (A.  V.),  but  He  hoik  See  notes  on  x.  1,  ix.  10,  and  iL  10.    We 
sotcf,  or  aatUHTs.  should  also  obsenre,  that  "being  sanctified  "is 

*  7%0  Jtr$t,  Tis.  the  saerifiees;  tAs  swom^  not  equiralent  to  "baring  bera  sanctified." 


Til.  the  will  of  God. 
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faiill  m^Au  ixniJj  iljtm  ixBttt  %8t  Sraffs,  saitj^  %  IT^rb :  I  ixrtU  sibt 
mg  ^atott  ttpmi  ij^m  ^jearts,  onb  farrite  %m  at^mi  tj^m  mbptrs/'^ 
He  saith  also, ''  9;|fm  smd  anb  ij^jeix  miu{ttibti^  foill  |f  rtmemlrer  lur  17 

nurrt/'  *    Now,  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  18 
sin. 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  the  holy  place  19 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus,'  by  a  new  and  liying  way  which  20 
He  hath  opened^  for  us,  through  the  veil  (that  is  to  say.  His  flesh),* 
and  having  a  High  Priest*  over  the  house  of  Ood,  let  us  draw  nearSl,ss 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith ;  as  our  hearts  have  been 
*^  BmxtAdttJl  *'  ^  from  the  stain  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  have 
been  washed  with  pure  water*    Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  28 
hope,*  without  wavering ;  for  faithful  is  He  that  gave  the  promise.    And  21 
let  us  consider  the  example  *  one  of  another,  that  we  may  be  provoked 
unto  love  and  to  good  works.    Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling^  of  25 
ourselves  together,  as  the  custom  of  some  is,  but  let  us  exhort  one 
another ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  The  Day  approaching.^^    For  26 
if  we  sin  wilfully,"  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  "  of  the  truth. 


1  Jer.  xzzi.  84  (LXX.).  The  part  of  the 
4|aotAtkm  here  omitted  U  giveo  Above,  tUL 
10-12.  It  appears,  from  the  alight  Tariatkma 
between  the  present  quotation  and  the  quota- 
tion ci  the  same  passage  in  chap.  TiiL,  that 
the  writer  is  quoting  from  memoiy. 

*  Jer.  zzzi.  84  (LXX.),  being  the  condn- 
aion  of  the  passage  quoted  beftne,  TiiL  18. 
The  omission  of  <« He  saith"  with  the  ''and" 
which  joins  the  two  detached  portions  of  the 
quotation,  though  abrupt,  is  not  unexampled; 
compare  1  Tim.  ▼.  18. 

*  Compare  iz.  26. 

*  See  note  on  i3^  18 

*  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  flesh  (or 
manhood)  of  Clirist  was  a  tbU  which  hid  His 
true  nature;  this  veil  He  rent  when  He  gare 
up  His  body  to  death ;  and  through  His  incar> 
nation,  thus  rcTealed  under  its  true  aspect,  we 
most  pass,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  presence 
of  God.  We  can  hsre  no  real  knowledge  of 
Ood  but  through  His  incamatbn. 

*  Literally,  "(heat  Priest"  The  same 
expression  is  used  for  High  Priest  bj  Philo 

T  «<  Sprinkled  "(alluding  to  iz.  18  and  21), 


riM.  with  the  bUod  of  CkrUl;  compare  '^ blood 
of  sprfaiklfaig,''  xU.  24.  Obsenre  the  force  id 
the  perfect  participle  in  this  and '<  washed ; " 
both  referring  to  accomplished  fiMsts.    See  x.  2. 

»  -  flcpe,"  not  "/ittt."    (A.  V.) 

•  This  is  Chiysostom's  interpretation,  whfeh 
agrees  with  the  use  of  the  Tcrb,  iiL  1. 

^  It  was  Tery  natural  that  the  more  timid 
members  of  the  Church  should  shrink  from 
frequenting  the  assembly  of  the  congregation 
for  worship,  in  a  time  of  persecution. 

u  «  The  Day  "of  Christ's  coming  was  seen 
i4>proaching  at  this  time  by  the  threatening 
prelude  of  the  great  Jewish  war,  wherein  He 
came  to  judge  diat  nation. 

IS  "  WiUuUy."  This  is  opposed  to  the  ''if 
a  man  sin  not  wilftiUy  "  (Lerit  It.  2,  LXX.), 
the  invoUMUMrjf  sins  for  which  prorision  was 
madci  under  the  Law.  The  particular  sin 
here  spoken  of  is  that  of  apottatif  frmn  the 
Chriitian  Jaith,  to  which  these  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians were  particularly  tempted.  See  the 
whole  of  this  passage  ih>m  x.  26  to  xii.  29. 

u  "Knowledge."  Compare  Bom.  x.  2, 
Phil.  L  9,  &c. 
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27  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking- 
for  of  judgment,  and ''  a  Jbinrai^  &ct  i^aot  B^juil  heimur  tj^t  abber- 

28  sailed/'^     He  that  hath  despised  the  Law  of  Moses  dieth'  without 

29  mercj,  upon  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done 

80  despite  xmto  the  Spirit  of  Grace?    For  we  know  Him  that  hath  said, 

''  Btn%mmt  is  mim,  K  teiU  wpaji,  »ait^  ilgt  "^ath ; "  •  and  again, 

81  *'  ^t  f  0rir  S^all  jnbQt  ib  pmple."  *  It  is  a  fearful  thmg  to  faU 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.* 

82  But  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which,  after  •ndedMate- 

tton  not  to  let 

ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured*  a  great  fight  of  afflictions;  ^^^^ 

83  for  not  only  were  ye  made  a  gazing-stock  by  reproaches  and  ""• 
tribulations,  but  ye  took  part  also  in  the  sufferings  of  others  who  bore 

84  the  like.  For  ye  showed  compassion  to  the  prisoners,^  and  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  that  ye  have  *  in  heaven  a  better  and 

85  an  enduring  substance.    Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  confidence,  which 


^  Is.  zzvL  11.  Quoted  genendlj  from 
the  LXX.  Those  who  look  for  this  qtiotation 
in  A.  V.  will  be  disappointed;  for  the  A.  V., 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  LXX.,  all  differ. 

^  The  pretent,  translated  as  ftatt  in  A.  V. 
The  reference  is  to  Dent  xvii.  2-7,  which  pre- 
scribes that  an  idolater  should  be  put  to  death 
on  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  does  not  mean  that 
idolatry  was  actually  thus  punished  at  the  time 
he  wrote  (for  though  the  Sanhedrin  was  al- 
lowed to  judge  charges  of  a  religious  nature, 
they  could  not  inflict  death  without  permis* 
sion  of  the  Roman  Procurator,  which  would 
probably  hare  been  refused,  except  under  Tory 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  an  enforcement  of 
this  part  of  the  Law) ;  but  he  speaks  of  the 
punishment  prescribed  by  the  Law. 

'  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  This  quotation  is  not 
exactly  according  to  LXX.  or  Hebrew,  but  is 
exactly  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  quoted  by 
St  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  19. 

*  Deut  xxxii.  36  (LXX.). 

*  The  preceding  passage  (from  verse  26), 
and  the  similar  passage,  ri.  4-6,  hare  prored 
perplexing  to  many  readers;  and  were  such 


a  stumbling-block  to  Luther,  that  they  cansed 
him  even  to  deny  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  Epistle.  Tet  neither  passage  asserts  the 
impoeeibility  of  an  apostate's  repentance.  What 
is  said  amounts  to  this  —  that  for  the  couTei^ 
sion  of  a  deliberate  apostate,  God  has  (Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  His  working)  no 
frirther  means  in  store  than  thoee  which  have 
been  already  tried  in  vain.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  parties  addressed  are  not 
those  who  had  already  apostatised,  bot  those 
who  were  in  danger  of  so  doing,  and  who 
needed  the  most  earnest  warning. 

^  If  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  afflictions  refenvd 
to  would  be  the  persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(when  St^hen  was  killed),  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(when  James  the  Greater  was  put  to  death), 
and  again  the  more  recent  outbreak  of  Ana- 
nus,  when  James  the  Less  was  slain.  But  aoa 
the  preceding  remarks,  p.  849. 

f  "  The  bondsmen  "  (not  "  my  bonda")  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS. 

*  Not  '*  knowing  in  ytmreehee'*  (A.  T.). 
The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  iB,tkat^  ham 
ywredveM,  or  fir  your§elvet,  i.  e.  as  jfovr  owm. 
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X. 

hath  great  recompense  of  reward.    For  ye  have  need  of  steadfastness,  86 
that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  Gbd,  ye  may  receive  the  promise.    For  87 
yet  a  little  while  and  ''^t  Hgixt  ttftOttlj  sgfoU  ht  tOtOt,  anb  BJjuU  not 
iwctnr'    Now  "gff  faitfr  8&aU  %  m^tonB  Bstr'  and  -|f  ^t'  88 
brato  baxk  %0ns^  ftnt,  ms  Bonl  j^ai^  no  pleasttrt  m  |^/'^    Bat  89 

we  are  not  men  of  fear  mito  perdition,  but  of  faith  unto  salvation.* 
Fkuhdaflned       Now  faith  is  the  substance*  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  zL  1 

M  that  prill*  or  i 

raftbiM  b^    ^^  things  not  seen.    For  therein  the  elders  obtained  a  good  re-    2 

to  prefer  ^^«4.  i 

thing!  lirrkl-      pOrt.^ 
ble  to  things 

▼ubte.  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  universe'  is  framed*  by     t 

the  word  of  Qoij  so  that  the  world  which  we  behold  ^*  springs  not  from 
things  that  can  be  seen, 
ito  operation       By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  Qod  a  more  excellent  sacrifice     4 

hiitorioaUy 

ezempufled.    than  Gain,  whereby  he  obtained  testimony  that  he  was  right- 
eous, for  Gk)d  testified "  unto  his  gifts ;  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.^' 
By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and  ^^  ht    i 

teas  mi  fotmh,  benmae  ®0ir  translaleir  ^im/' "  For  before  his  trans- 
lation he  had  this  testimony,  that  **Jgt  pleast^  ^0^^ ;  **^^  but  without    6 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him ;  for  whosoever  cometh  unto  Gk)d  must 
have  faith  ^  that  Gk)d  is,  and  that  He  rewardeth  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him. 
By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  by  Qod  concerning  things  not  seen  as    7 

1  Hahak.  iL  8  (LXX.).    Kot  ftaUy  tranilal-  •  "The  woridfl:''foL  8. 

ed  in  A.  v.  *  Obserre  that  the  tenses  are  per/ecu,  not 

*  Habak.  tt.  4  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Bom.     aorisU. 

i.  17,  and  Gal.  iii.  11.  ^  The  best  MSS.  hare  the  participle  in  the 

*  The  "cn^  man"  of  A.  V.  is  not  in  the  singolar.  The  doctrine  negatiTed  is  that  which 
Greek.  The  Greek  Terb  is  eaactly  the  English  teaches  that  each  snocessiTe  condition  of  the 
JUneh,  nniverse  is  generated  from  a  preceding  oondi- 

^  Habak.  ii.  4  (LXX.).    But  this  passage  tion  (as  the  plant  from  the  seed)  by  a  mere 

in  the  original  precedes  the  last  quotation,  material  derelopment,  which  had  no  beginning 

which  it  here  follows.  in  a  Creator's  will. 

*  Froperiy  ^tmn^  o/*(i^  sou/,  and  thnseqniT-  ^  Gen.  It.  4.  The  Jewish  tradition  was, 
alent  to  ealvaium,  that  fire  from  hearen  consumed  Abel's  offimng. 

*  For  the  meaningof  this  word,  see  note  on  ^  This  has  been  supposed  (compare  xiL 
fiL  14.  24)  to  refer  to  Gen.  !▼.  10,  but  it  may  be  taken 

7  «  Obtained  a  good  report,"  cf.  Acts  tI.  S.  more  generally. 
This  Terse  is  explained  by  the  remainder  of  ^  Gen.  t.  24  (LXX.). 

the  chapter.    The  faith  of  the  Patriarchs  was  a  ^*  Ibid. 

type  of  Christian  faith,  because  it  was  fixed  ^  Without  faith -^  mutt  have  faith, ^^Tb/f^ 

upon  a  future  and  mnteen  good.  original  has  this  verbal  connectkm./ ^^^ 
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iL 

yet,  through  fear  of  Qoi  ^  prepared  an  ark,  to  the  saying  of  his  house. 
Whereby  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the  righteousnees 
of  faith 

8  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called,*  obeyed  the  command  to  ga 
forth  into  a  place '  which  he  should  afterward  reoeiTe  for  an  inheritance ; 

9  and  he  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.    By  faith  he  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  tents,  with 

10  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.  For  he  looked 
for  the  city  which  hath  sure  ^  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God. 

11  By  faith  also  Sarah  herself  receiyed  power  to  conceiye  seed,  even 
when*  she  was  past  age,  because  she  judged  Him  faithful  who  had 

12  promised.    Therefore  sprang  there  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  ^'  so 

mangf  rb  Hgt  stars  ai  ^t  sks  in  tmd&baibt/'  *  and  as  the  sand  irtiich 

is  by  the  seashore  ^  innumerable. 
18      These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  receired  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  embraced  them,'  and  confessed  that  they  were 
14  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth.    For  they  that  say  such  things  declare 
16  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they  speak  *  of  that  coun- 
try from  whence  they  came  forth,  they  might  have  opportunity  to  return ; 

16  but  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly.  Wherefore 
Qoi  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Gk)d ;  for  He  hath  prepared  for 
them  a  city. 

17  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  ^  up  Isaac,  and  he  that 

18  had  believed  ^^  the  promises  offered  up  his  only4)egotten  son,  though  it 


1  Compare  Heb.  t.  7.  *  l^ptak.  The  verb  i»  the  same  in  wse  S9L 

<  If  we  follow  lome  of  the  beet  MS8.,  the  The  meaning  is,  "  If,  in  calling  dianidvei 

translation  will  be»  "He  that  wa$  called  Abra*  ttrangerB  and  pilgrims,  thej reier to  the  fiict  of 

ham  [instead  qfAbrajny*  their  haTing  left  their  natire  land."   In  oAer 

*  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  read  "place"  words,  if  Christians  regret  the  world  which 
without  the  article.                      *  Cf.  zit  SS.  they  have  renonnoed,  there  is  nodung  to  pr»- 

*  Woi  delivered  is  not  in  the  best  MSS.  Tent  their  retoming  to  its  enjoyments.    Heft 

*  Ezod.  xxxii.  IS  (LXX.).  again  we  trace  a  refinence  to  those  who  were 
7  The  same  comparison  is  found  Is.  x.  SS,  tempted  to  apostadae.  Such  is  the  meaaingof 

quoted  Bom.  ix.  S7.  the  imperfect. 

*  Penuaded  is  an  interpolation  not  found  ^  Literally,  haih  offered. 

bk  the  best  MSS.    It  was  originally  a  margi-  u  t^  ^^^d  means  more  than  **  noisirf'' 

nal  gloss  on  embraced.   The  latter  word  cannot  (A.  V.)    His  belief  in  the  promises  to  his  poa 

be  adequately  translated  in  English,  so  as  to  terity  enhanced  the  sacrifice  which  ho  mnd* 
retain  the  full  beauty  of  the  metaphor. 
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was  said  unto^  him/' |n |saax  SJ^all  %[  tob  bl  jC»U^         aooount-  18 
ing  that  €k>d  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  firom  the  dead ;  from  whence 
also  (in  a  figure)  he  received  him. 

Bj  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  oongebnoto  things  to  comb.       20 

By  faith  Jacob,  when  hb  was  dtinq,  blessed  both  tiie  sons  of  Joseph ;  21 
and ''  Pt  to0rd|fipptb,  leEmng  nifon  %  top  d  j^s  staff/' ' 

By  faith  Joseph,  in  thb  hour  op  his  death,  spake  ^  of  the  departing  22 
of  the  sons  of  Israel ;  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones. 

By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  bom,  was  hid  three  months  by  his  parents,  2S 
because  '*  tj^tj  Sato  t|rttt  t^t  dpk  fams  000M|; ;  "•  and  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  king's  commandment 

By  faith  Moses, ''  foj^tn  Ijt  txmd  tomt  to  Sftaxs/'  *  refused  to  be  called  24 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  sufier  affliction  with  the  25 
people  of  God,  than  to  ei^joy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  26 
the  reproach  of  Christ^  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;  for 
he  looked  beyond'  unto  the  reward.*    By  faith  he  forsook^  Egypt,  not  27 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king ;  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
iuTisible.     By  faith  he  hath  established"  the  passorer,  and  the  sprin-  28 
kling  of  blood,  ttiat  the  destroyer  of  the  first-bom  might  not  touch 
the  children  of  Israel.^ 

By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Bed  Sea  as  through  dry  land;  which  29 
the  Egyptians  tried  to  pass,  and  were  swallowed  up. 

By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  80 
about  for  seven  days. 

By  faith  the  harlot  Bahab  perished  not  with  the  disobedient,^  because  81 
she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 

1  "  Unto,"  nol   <V''    (^  ^)      "  Unto  •  Bzod.  U.  S  (LXX.).   « They  Meiiig  thai 

whom"  is  eqairatont  to  **  though  onto  him."  he  wmf  goodly."   The  Hebrew  speaks  of  his 

*  Gen.  zxi.  IS  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Rom.  mother  ooly.  *  Exod.  ii.  11  (LXX.). 
z.  7.                                                                         ^  The  reproach  of  Christ's  people  b  here 

*  Gen.  zlTiL  Sl  (LXX.).  The  present  He-  called  the  rq>roach  of  Christ  Compare  CoL 
brew  text  means,  not  cAe  top  ^Atfsfq/f;  bat  the  i.  S4,  and  S  Cor.  L  5 ;  also  seel  Cor.  x.  4. 
AMc/o/'AttM/bnt  the  LXX.  followed  a  difffar>  *  Literally,  he  UtoM  away  from  that  which 
ent  reading.  The  "  foith  "  of  Jacob  consisted  was  be/brt  hu  lyss.  *  Compare  Terse  6. 
in  fixing  his  hopes  upon  intore  blessings,  and  ^^  See  Exod.  ii.  15.  ^  Perfict, 
worshipping  God,  eren  in  the  hoar  of  death.             ^  Them,  L  e.  fft«  ehUdrm  ofltrad, 

«  Spake,    See  Terse  15.    Joseph's  "  fidth "  »  Not  **  them  that  hdmed  not.'*    (A.  V.) 

relied  on  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  Thej  had  heard  the  miracles  wronght  In  faror 

should  return  to  the  promised  land.   (Gen.  xt.  of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iL  10),  and  yet  leftised 
16.) 
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82      And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 

Oideon,  and  of  Barak,  of  Samson  and  of  Jephthae,  of  David,  and  Samuel, 

88  and  the  prophets ;  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 

84  eousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,^  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,'  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness'  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 

85  aliens.  Women  *  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again ;  and  others  were 
tortured,^  not  acceptmg  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better* 

86  resurrection.    Others  also  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings^  and  scourgings, 

87  with  chains  also  and  imprisonment.  They  were  stoned,'  were  sawn' 
asunder,  were  tempted,^' were  slain  with  the  sword.  They  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afiSicted,  tormented. 

88  They  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth ;  of  whom  ^^  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

89  And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  fSaith,  received 
40  not  the  promise;  €k>d  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that 

they,  without  us,  should  not  be  made  perfect.^ 


1  Beferring  to  Daniel.    (Dan.  tL  17.) 

*  Referring  to  Dan.  iii.  37. 

*  This  and  the  two  following  danses  maj 
be  most  natural]/  referred  to  the  Maccabeea. 

*  Beferring  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (1 
Kings  xvii.)  and  the  Shonamite  (S  Kings 
ir.). 

*  This  refers  both  to  Eleazar  (S  Mace.  tL), 
and  to  the  seren  brothers,  whose  tortore  is 
described,  2  Mace  Tii.  The  verb  hvfmcofio' 
$iiaav  points  especially  to  Eleaiar,  who  was 
bound  to  the  rifiwavov,  an  instrument  to  which 
those  who  were  to  be  tortured  by  scourging 
were  bound.  (S  Mace.  W.  19.)  The  "not 
accepting  dellTerance"  reSen  to  the  mother 
of  the  seren  brothers  and  her  youngest  son 
(S  Mace.  Tii.). 

*  Better,  riz.  than  that  of  those  who  (like 
the  Shunamite's  son)  were  only  raised  to 
return  to  this  life.  This  reference  is  plain  in 
the  Qreek,  but  cannot  be  rendered  equally  ob> 
Tious  in  English,  because  we  cannot  translate 
the  first  6»aaTdaeuc  in  this  Terse  by  rvMrrso- 
tion, 

'f  Mockinge,  Still  referring  to  the  seren 
brothers,  concerning  whose  torments  this  word 
is  used.    (2  Mace.  TiL  7.) 


*  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiadah,  was 
stoned.  (2  Chron.  zzir.  20.)  But  it  is  not 
neoessaiy  (nor  indeed  possible)  to  fix  each 
kind  of  death  here  mentioned  on  some  person 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  more  pvobabie 
that  the  Epistle  here  speaks  of  the  general 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

*  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  this  was 
the  death  of  Isaiah;  bnt  see  the  preceding 
note. 

^0  The  Beceired  Text  is  here  retained; 
but  it  seems  Tery  probable  that  the  reading 
should  be  (as  has  been  conjectured),  tihy  were 
burned.  This  was  the  death  of  the  seren 
brothers. 

u  literally,  thty  of  whom  the  woM  was  met 
worthy,  wandering  in  deeerte  and  in  momnmiae, 
4re.;  Le,  they,  for  whom  all  that  the  world 
could  give  would  have  been  too  little,  had  aot 
even  a  home  wherein  to  lay  their  head. 

^  Made  perfect.  See  notes  on  iL  10,  viL  11, 
ix.  9;  literally,  attain  their  amsuwumatiom,  in- 
cluding the  attaiitment  of  the  fuU  matitribf  ^ 
their  being,  and  the  attainment  of  the  JkU  nacam 
pliihment  of  Mr  faith;  which  are  indeed  identi- 
cal. They  were  not  to  attain  this  wdboaf  as. 
i. «.  not  imtil  we  came  to  join  Aem. 
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Exhortodon 
to  imitate 
such  exam- 


ZU. 
1 


{»leB,  and  to 
bllow  Jeaua 
InsteadiiMt 
enduranoe  of 


Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  ^  also  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  dingeth  closely  round  us,'  and  run  with  cour- 
age* the  race  that  is  set  before  us;  looking  onward^  unto    2 
Jesus,  the  forerunner*  and  the  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.    Yea,  consider  Him  that     8 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied 
and  faint  in  your  minds.    Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,*  in  your    4 
conflict  against  sin  ;  and  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which  reason-     6 
eth^  with  you  as  with  sons,  saying,  '*  ggij  Bon,  litBpBt  lurf  ilgan  % 

jc^fastming  oi  %  ITorir,  not  feint  fa^m  %n  art  nhnh^  of  j^im. 
jf0r  to^om  iljt  iaxb  lobtt^  ^t  r^astemt^,  mli  %asmgtiSj  Jtbtrs  mm    6 

to^0m  pje  rmibtt^." '    If  ye  endure  chastisement,*  God  dealeth  with     7 
you  as  wijth  sons ;  for  where  is  the  son  that  is  not  chastened  by  his 
father  ?  but  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  [God's  children]     8 
have  been  ^*  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.     Moreover,  we     9 
were  chastened  '^  by  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  and  gave  them  reverence  ; 
shall  we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves  to  the  Father  of  our  "  spirits. 


^  LduBfOa  thof  did.  The  Agonistic  meta- 
phor here  woald  be  more  natnnllj  addressed 
to  the  Church  of  Alexandria  than  to  that  of 
Jerusalem. 

s  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  Sin 
•eems  here  to  be  described  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  garment  fitting  doselj  to  the  limbs,  which 
must  be  coat  off  if  the  race  is  to  be  won.  A 
garment  would  be  called  bj  the  term  in  ques- 
tion, which  JiUed  well  all  round, 

'  The  original  (as  it  has  been  before  re- 
marked) is  not  accurately  represented  bj  "/»- 
'  it  means  tteadfiut  enduranoBf  or  JbrH- 


Compare  "looked 


«  •«  Looking  onward." 
bejond"  (xi.  36). 

*  Literallj,  firemott  leader.  Compare  iL  10. 
Compare  also  the  similar  phrase  in  Ti.  SO. 

*  If  this  Bpistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  the  writer  speaks 
here  only  of  the  existing  generation;  for  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  "resisted  unto 
blood  "  formerly,  in  the  persons  of  Stephen, 
James  the  Greater,  and  James  the  Less.  Bat 
see  introductory  remarks,  p.  S50. 


T  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word. 

*  ProT.  iii.  II-IS.  (LXX.  nearly  Terb*- 
tim.)  Philo  quotes  the  passage  to  Uie  same 
purpose  as  this  Epistle. 

*  Throughout  this  passage  it  appears  that 
the  Chureh  addressed  was  exposed  to  perse- 
cution. The  intense  feeling  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality called  forth  by  the  commencing  struggle 
with  Borne,  which  produced  the  triumph 
of  the  xealot  party,  would  amply  account 
for  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusa- 
lem at  this  period,  as  is  argued  by  those  who 
suppose  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them.  But 
the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same  eflfect 
in  the  great  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria. 

^^  Obsenre  the  perfect,  referring  to  the  ex- 
amples of  God's  children  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

u  "  We  had  our  fethera  to  chasten  us." 
The  A.  v.  does  not  render  the  article  cor 
rectly. 

tf  «  Our  "  is  understood  (without  repetitioD) 
from  the  parallel  "our  flesh." 
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10  aad  liye  T  For  they,  indeed,  for  a  few  dsjs  chastened  us,  after  tiieir  Ofwn 
pleasure ;  but  He  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  His  holi- 

11  ness.  Now  no  chastisement  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  jojons,  but 
grierous ;  nerertheless,  afterward,  unto  them  that  are  exercised  therebji 
it  yieldeih  the  fruit  of  righteousness  in  peaoe.^ 

12  Wherefore  '*  %)&  tqf  tj^t  \ax^  ^uj^  \axi%  \nAmi,  m^  Hat  feeble 

15  kmes/'*  and  ''malu  eben  fnt^s  iat  igata  feet;'''  that  the  halting 

limb  be  not  lamed,^  but  rather  healed. 
H       Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no 

16  man  shall  see  the  Lord.    And  look  diligently  lest  any  man 

fall*  short  of  the  grace  of  God ;''  lest  anj  tatA  d  bxttemess  sindbf- 

1^  ill0  Uf  tr0nlrle  HOU/*  *  and  thereby  many  be  defiled ;  lest  there  be  any 
fomica^r,  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  a  single  meal  sold  his 

17  birthright;  for  ye  know  that  afterward,  when  he  desired  to  inherit  the 
blessing,  he  was  rejected ;  finding  no  room  for  r^ientance,  tiiou^^  he 
sought  it^  earnestly  with  tears. 

18  For  ye  are  not  come  to  a  mountain  that  may  be  touched,'  ^£%SSS 
and  that  bumeth  with  fire,  nor  to  **  hluthxUM  UV^  liWchxUM  ^^^^ 


1  Pme^  fnA  ^  ri^hitmmm^.  God's 
chattiMmeacf  kad  bcb  Id  eonftMmi^  lo  the 
win  of  Qod  (which  is  ri^immtmrn) ;  and  this 
{fiuk)  of  sniferiiig  is  (/moo^)  fbll  of 
There  cen  be  no  peece  lilce  that  which 
ibUows  iq)on  the  snbmission  of  the  sool  to 
the  chastisenient  of  onr  heeYenlj  Father,  if 
we  reoeife  it  as  inflicted  by  infinite  wisdom 
and  perfect  lore* 

*  This  quotation  is  flfom  Is.  zzzr.  8,  ftom 
LXX.  (as  appears  ijr  two  of  the  Greek 
words),  bat  qnoted  ihrni  memory,  and  not  Ter- 
batim.  Theqnotatioa  Iwre  approaclies  more 
nearly  than  this  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
might  therefore  (if  not  qnoted  siesioriter)  be 
considered  an  exception  to  the  role,  which 
otherwise  is  nnlTersal  throngfaoat  this  Epistle, 
of  adhering  to  the  LXX.  in  preference  to  the 
Hebrew* 

*  ProT.  It.  S6  (LXX.  nearij  Terbadm). 

«  Or  60  didoeated.  The  meaning  of  this 
exhortation  seems  to  be,  that  they  shonld 
abandon  all  appearance  of  Jndaiiiwg  practices, 
which  might  lead  the  weaker  brethren  into 


*  The  most  natoxal  constnietion  hen  is 
similar  to  that  in  Terse  16. 

*  Dent  xxix.  18.  This  qootation  is  a 
strong  instance  in  fitTor  of  Bleek's  Tiew,  thai 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  used  the  Alexan- 
drian text  of  the  LXX.  For  the  Codex  Akx- 
andrinns  (which,  howerer,  is  oompt  here)  cor- 
responds with  the  Epistle,  while  the  Codex 
Yaticanns  corresponds  more  closely  wiA  the 
Hehrefy. 

7  Althongh,  with  Chrysostom  and  De 
Wette,  we  refer  "it"  grammatiooUg  to  "re- 
pentance,"  yet  we  think  the  Tiew  of  Bleek 
nitttamiiatty  correct  in  referring  it  to  "  bless- 
ing." That  b,  in  saying  that  Esan  »o»ght  n- 
pmiance  with  tean,  the  writer  obTionsIy  means 
that  he  songht  to  reoerm  th€  oom»equm¥x»  of  ku 
ftuJt,  ami  obiam  the  bUmmg.  If  we  refer  to 
Genesis,  we  find  that  it  was,  in  feet,  Jacob's 
Messing  (the  Greek  word  b  the  same.  Gen. 
xxTiL  85-88,  LXX.)  which  Esan  sought  with 


*  The  first  is  the  pfwaU  participle;  the 
9tcondib»perfktpartieqjU{BOiM»A.Y,).  For 
the  particalan  here  mentioned,  see  Bxod.  xis. 
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t'£:i^,!lr  mib  itmwti" '  and  "  tmaHi  of  ixxtmmt,"  *  and ''  torn  of  i» 

^^  i)D0rTO      —  the  hearers  whereof  entreated  that  no  more  might 

be  spoken  unto  tbem;^  for  they  could  not  bear  that  which  was  com-  20 

manded.»   ('*  ^nb  if  80  txmdg  KB  K  btsst  tottc^  t^t  numiitaiii,  it 

SJ^aU  bt  stoneb ; ''  *  and  so  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said, "'  J  21 

tfOetringls  ^^^  ^^  jqatEke/'^)    But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  22 
and  to  the  city  of  the  liyiug  God,  the  heayenly  Jerusalem,'  and  to  myri- 
ads* of  angels  in  full  assembly,  and  to  the  congregation  of  the  fir8t4)oni  ^  St 
whose  names  are  written  in  hearen,  and  to  God  "  the  judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  ^  made  perfect,^  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  S4 
new  coTenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,^  which  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  AbeL» 

See  that  ye  reject^  not  Him  that  speaketh.    For  if  they  escaped  not  S6 
who  rejected  him  that  spake  ^^  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape 
if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh  from  hearen.    Whose  voice  26 
then  shook  the  earth ;  but  now  He  hath  promised,  saying,  '^  ffi[ft  OtWt 


1  Deut  iT.  11»  the  same  Greek  words 
(LXX.). 

*  Exod.  xix.  16,  egain  the  mbm  Greflk 
words  (LXX.). 

s  Deat  iT.  IS  (LXX.) 
«  Dent  T.  25  (LXX.),  where  one  of  the 
Greek  words  aoooants  finr  what  we  reed  here. 

*  We  pat  e  foil  stop  after  commanded,  be- 
cause that  which  the  Israelites  "ooold  not 
bear  "  was  not  the  order  for  killing  die  beasts, 
bat  the  vtteranoe  of  the  commandments  of 
God.    See  Ex.  XX.  19. 

*  Quoted  firom  Ex.  xix.  IS  (LXX.,  bat  not 
Terbatim).  The  words  ''or  thrnst  dbongh 
with  a  dart"  of  the  Recetred  Text  hare  been 
here  interpolated  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  are  not  in  any  of  the  andal  MSS. 

f  Dent  ix.  19  (LXX.).  This  is  the  pat- 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  comes  near- 
est to  the  present.  It  was  the  remembrance  of 
that  terrible  sight  which  caused  Moses  to  say 
this ;  much  more  must  he  hare  been  terrified 
bj  the  reality. 

'  This  is  (see  Gal.  It.  S6)  the  Charch  of 
God,  which  has  its  metropoUe  in  hearen,  though 
some  of  its  citiiens  are  still  pilgrims  and 
strangers  upon  earth. 

*  We  take  w^riade  o/anffeU  wiih/kU  aeitm 
Vg.    The  latter  phrase  properly  means  a  >is- 

M 


tb^  assembly,  which  reminds  us  of  ''  the 
Mage^upper  of  the  Lamb." 

v»  FinUfom.  Thesei4>pearto  bethe  Oifie- 
tians  already  dead  and  entered  into  their  reel ; 
**  written  "  means  registered  or  mirJM,  CL 
Luke  iLl,  and  PhiLiT.S. 

u  The  order  of  the  Greek  would  lead  ue  . 
more  naturally  to  translate  to  a  Judge,  who  ti 
God  o/all;  but  we  hare  retained  the  A.  V.  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Chrysosiom. 

»  These /KJt  siea  (being  distinguished  tnm 
the  firtt-bom  aboTe)  are  probably  the  worthiei 
of  the  ancient  dispensation,  commemorated 
cluq>.xL 

^  literaUy,  tolo  ham  aUamed  their  eonmm 
fltofwn.  This  they  had  not  done  until  Oirist'i 
coming.    See  xL  40. 

^  Clontrasted  with  the  waist  ^spirinllwi^  of 
Numbers  xix.  (LXX.)  Compare  ix.  ia-14» 
andx.SS. 

1*  Or,  if  we  read  with  the  best  M88.,  ''to- 
far  than  AbeL"  The  Toice  of  Abel  cried  tn 
▼engeance  (Gen.  ir.  10).  Compare  xL  4 ;  the 
blood  of  Christ  called  down  ftugiToness. 

1*  It  is  Impossible  to  translate  this  ferb  by 
the  same  English  word  here  and  in  Terse  19th ; 
hence  the  reference  of  the  one  passage  lo  the 
other  is  less  plain  than  in  the  original. 

»  Literally,  "l&olipdbevweiiiarb^ 
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nmxt  0nl5*  foill  |  sj^ake *  not  %  twct\i  alone,  but  also  ^jeafrni*'* • 

27  And  this  *^  ^tt  ontt  txmxt  xmls  ''  signifieth  the  removal  of  those  things 
that  are  shaken,  as  being  perishable,^  that  the  things  unshaken  may 

28  remain  immovable.     Wherefore,  since  we  receive  a  kingdom  that  can- 
not be  shaken,  let  us  be  filled  with  thankfulness,^  whereby  we  may  ofTer 

29  acceptable  worship  unto  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.    For  *^  owc 

(Sob  is  a  tsmnminQ  firt/'  * 

liiLl     Let  brotherly  love  continue.    Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  sxiiortatkm 
2  strangers,  for  thereby  some^  have  entertained  angels   un-  mona  dntiaa, 
8  awares.    Remember  the  prisoners,  as  though  ye  shared  their  SS£S2S*of 
prison ;  and  the  afflicted,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body.  obUtcnce  to 

•  the  leaden  of 

4  Let  marriage  be  held  honorable^  in  all  things,  and  let  the  <J»camrch. 
marriage-bed  be  undefiled;  for*  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 

6  judge.  Let  your  conduct  be  free  from  covetousness,  and  be  content  with 
what  ye  have  ;  for  HE  hath  said,  *'  Jf  teill  mbtX  htKbt  l^U  Tiax  forsalu 

«  i^tt"  ^^    So  that  we  may  boldly  say, ''  C|^^  ^orb  IS  mg  ^tlpttT,  anb  Jf 

teill  not  fear.    M^at  ran  man  ho  mda  nw  ? "  " 

7  Remember  them  that  were  your  leaders,^^  who  spoke  to  you  the  word 
of  God ;  look  upon  "  the  end  of  their  life,  and  follow  the  example  of  their 
faith. 

t^  9      Jesus  Christ  ^^  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever.    Be  not 


1  Once,  andonee  only.    Cf.  ix.  96  and  x.  S.  Moses.    In  Josh.  L  5  (LXX.),  we  find  a  dincc 

*  ''  Will  I  shake"  is  the  reading  of  the  promise  fh>m  God,  almost  in  the  same  words, 
best  MSS.  addressed  to  Joshna.    The  citation  here,  being 

*  Hagg.  ii.  6  (LXX.,  bnt  not  Terbatim).  not  verbatim,  maj  be  derired  from  either  of 

*  Used  here  as  made  with  hands  is  (ix.  11,  these  places.  Philo  cites  the  same  words  m 
iz.  24),  and  as  we  often  nse  **  things  cnated '*  the  text. 

as  equivalent  to  thing  perishable.  ^  Pb.  cxriii.  6  (LXX.). 

*  "  Filled  with  thankfnlness."  Compare  ^  Not  rulers,  but  leaders.  Compare  Acts 
Lnke  xvii  9.  If  the  meaning  were,  "Let  ns  xr.  22,  where  the  word  is  the  same.  It  is 
hold  fiist  [the]  grace  [which  we  hare  reoeiTed],''  here  (cf.  verses  17  and  24)  applied  to  die 
the  Greek  verb  would  be  different  presbyters  or  bishops  of  the  Church.    See  p. 

*  Dent.  iv.  24  (LXX.,  nearly  verbatim).  979,  note  6. 

7  Viz.  Abraham  and  Lot.  ^  A  veiy  graphic  word,  not  to  be  folly  ren- 

'  This  must  be  taken  imperatively  on  the  dered  by  any  En^ish  term      The  meaning  is, 

ground  as  what  immediately  ft^lows,  at  "  contemplate  the  final  scene  \perhaps  mar^frdom] 


the  beginning  of  the  5th  verse.  which  closed  their  life  and  labors" 

*  The  MSS.  A,  D,  and  some  others,  read  ^*  The  A.  V.  here  gives  an  English  reader 

fir  here,  which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  the  very   erroneous  impression  that  '  Jesuf 

Bleek.  Christ "  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  in  apposi- 

^  Dent.  xxxi.  6  (LXX.).    This  is  said  by  tion  to  "the  end  of  their  conversation." 
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carried  away  ^  with  manifold  and  strange  doctrines.    For  it  is  good  that 
the  heart  be  established  by  grace ;  not  by  meats,'  which  profited  not 
them  that  were  occupied  therein.    We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  that  10 
minister  unto  the  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat.    For*  the  bodies  of  11 
those  beasts  whose  blood  the  High  Priest  bringeth  ^  into  the  Holy  Place  * 
are  burned  *'  bixt^Otd  ilgZ  rampf."  *    Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  He  12 
might  sanctify  the  People  by  His  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. 
Therefore  let  us  go  forth  unto  Him  '^  fant|^0Ui  tljt  tumifi"  bearing  His  13 
reproach.    For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.''  14 

By  Him  therefore  let  us  offer  unto  God  continually  a  sacrifice  of  15 
praise,'  that  is,  *^  l|je  frmt  0f  OWC  lipfS/'  *  making  confession  unto  His 
name.    And  be  not  unmindful  of  benevolence  and  liberality,  for  such  16 
are  the  sacrifices  which  are  acceptable  unto  God. 

Bender  unto  them  that  are  your  leaders  obedience  and  submission ;  for  17 
they  on  their  part  ^^  watch  for  the  good  of  your  souls,  as  those  that  must 
give  account ;  that  they  may  keep  their  watch  with  joy,  and  not  with 
lamentation ;  for  that  would  be  unprofitable  for  you. 
The  writer  Pray  for  me  ;  for  I  trust"  that  I  have  a  good  conscience,  18 

^ytinp  their 

SiSlSi*'*^^  desiring  in  all  my  conduct  to  live  rightly.     But  I  the  rather  18 
^tS^SSI^  beseech  you  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the 

don  fttMQl  ,« 

Italy.  sooner." 

1  "  Cftnied  away**  not  "  carried  about/*  U  camp  of  the  Israelites  was  afterwards  represent- 

the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  ed  bj  the  Holj  City;  so  that  the  bodies  of 

^  Not  by  meats.  The  connection  here  is  Tery  these  Tictims  were  bnmt  outside  the  gates  of 

difficult.    The  reference  seems  to  be,  in  the  Jemsalem.    See  abore,  p.  636,  note  6. 
first  place,  to  Judaizing  doctrines  concerning  '*  Literally,  the  city  which  is  to  come.    Com 

dean    and    unclean    meats;   but  thence  the  pare  x.  34,  and  the  kingdom   that  ca-mot  he 

thought  passes  on  to  the  sacrificial  meats,  on  shaken,  xii.  2S. 

which  the  priests  were  partly  supported.    Some  '  The  Christian  sacrifice  is  "  a  sacrifice  of 

think  this  Terse  addressed  to  those  who  had  praise  and  thanksgiying,"  contrasted  with  the 

themseWes  been  priests,  which  would  be  an  ar-  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  old  law,  which 

gnment  for  supposing  the  Epistle  addressed  to  were  forever  consummated  by  Christ.    See  x. 

the  Church  at  Jerusalem.    (Compare  Acts  vL  4-14. 
7.)  *  Hosea  xiv.  2.  (LXX.)     (The   present 

*  The  connection  seems  to  be,  that  the  Tie-  Hebrew  text  is  dif^nt.) 

tims  sacrificed  on  the  day  of  Atonement  were  ^°  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 

commanded  (Lerit.  xtL  27)  to  be  wholly  bwmed,  ^  This  seems  to  be  addressed  to  a  party 

•Dd  therefore  not  eaten,  amongst  these  Hebrew  Christians  who  had  tak- 

*  Vic  on  the  day  of  Atonement.     Com-  en  ofitsnce  at  something  in  the  writer's  conduct, 
pare  chaps,  ix.  and  x.  ^  We  have  already  observed  that  this  im- 

*  The  words  "  for  sin "  are  omitted  in  the      plies  that  a  personal  connection  existed  be- 
t  MSS.  tween  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  this  Epistle. 


«  Lerit  xtL  27   (LXX.  Terbatim).    The 
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20  Now  the  Qoi  of  peace,  who  raised  up*  firom  the  dead  the  great 
'*  Sj^tp^jerb  ai  %  SJ^tep/' '  eren  our  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  blood 

21  of  an  everlasting  covenant, —  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  si^t,  hj 
Jesus  Christ.    To  whom  be  glory  forever.'    Amen. 

I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  bear  with  these  words  of  exhortataon ;  for  I 
have  written  shortly.^ 

Enow  that  our  brother  Timotfaeus  is  set  at  liberty ;  and  with  Urn,  if 
he  come  speedily,  I  will  see  you. 
i4      Salute  all  them  that  are  your  leaders,  and  all  the  saints. 
S6      They  of  Italy*  salute  you.    Ghraoe  be  with  you  alL 


22 


28 


TU  ftAJOIDSUL 


^Wojh^ 


BanHlm 


HB  b7  St.  Loks  in  St.  Fttil't  pvioii,  aad  fwie 
ISd  fai  hit  own  penon,  appean  qnite  nnten*- 
Me;  no  intimation  of  a  cliango  of  penon  ii 
given  (oompaie  Bom.  xtL  9S)  ;  nor  i«  tlieie 
anj  inoonsistenej  in  aaking  praTera  for  a  proa- 
perona  Joomey,  and  afterwarda  ezpreiaing  a 
poaitire  intention  of  making  the  Jonmef. 

^  Tliia  denotea  not  to  bri$ig  again  (A.  Y.), 
bnt  to  bn$tg  i9>  from  bdcw,  to  raim  t^.  (Bom. 
X.7.) 

*  Thia  ia  an  allaaion  to  a  paasage  in  Isaiah 
(Is.  IxiiL  11,  LXX.),  where  God  ia  described 
aa  "  He  who  bnmght  up  from  thoooatko  okepherd 
^thetheep"[y\z.Mooeo], 

*  "And  erer"  b  probably  to  be  omitted 
both  here  and  Bom.  zi  36,  and  ztL  S7. 

*  They  are  asked  to  ezcnae  tlie  appaieni 
I  of  some  portions  of  «ha  lattHr»  OB  te 


ground  that  tlw  writer  had  not  I 
location. 

*  "They  ^Italj."  We  agree  with  Winer 
in  thinking  that  thia  **o/"  may  be  moat  natn- 
rally  understood  as  need /vBi  Me /Mmeioii  ^  til 
readen.  This  was  the  view  of  the  earlier  intei^ 
preters,  and  ia  agreeable  to  Qteek  analogy.  In 
Uct,  if  we  consider  the  origin  in  moat  Ian- 
goages  of  the  gentilitial  prepoaitiona  (ooa,  de,of, 
9bc),  we  shall  see  that  they  conform  to  the 
same  analogy.  Hence  we  infer  from  tliis  pas- 
sage that  the  writer  was  in  Italy. 

*  A  ChristiAn  tomb  with  the  diree  lan- 
guages, from  Maitland's  Church  im  the  CatO' 
combo,  p.  77.  The  name  ia  Laim,  thb  inscnp* 
tion  Greek,  and  the  word  Shalom  or^^peaoa" 
hbiHdrmo.    Seep.SS. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX    L 

ON  THE  THIS  OF  THB  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM  MENTIONED  IS  c^AUU 

TIANS  (Chap.  iL).' 

TO  aToid  ebcunlooiitkii,  we  ihall  call  the  viflH  mentioiied  in  Galatians  fi.  1  the  OatO' 
Han  Vitk;  and  we  ihall  dedgnale  the  TisH  mentioned  in  Acts  iz.  at  vi$ii  (1),  that 
in  Acta  xi.  and  ziL  at  vitit  (S),  thai  in  Acta  xr*  at  Mi  (8),  that  in  Actt  zriiL  at  mi: 
(4),  that  in  Actt  zzL  at  visk  (5). 

L  Hie  Oalaiian  Vmt  wat  not  the  tame  with  visit  (1),  becante  it  it  mentioiied  at  tol^ 
sequent  by  St  PanL' 

n.  Wat  the  Galatian  Vitit  the  tame  with  vi$it  (S)  ?'  The  first  impression  from  read- 
ing the  end  of  6aL  L  and  beginning  of  Gal.  IL  would  be  that  it  was ;  for  St.  Paul  seems 
to  imply  that  there  had  been  no  intermediate  visit  between  the  one  mentioned  in  GaL  L 
18,  which  was  vitit  (1),  and  that  in  GaL  iL  1,  which  we  hare  called  the  OalaUan  Futi* 
On  the  other  side,  howeyer,  we  must  obserre  that  St.  Paul's  object  in  this  passage  is  not 
to  enumerate  all  his  visits  to  Jerusalem.  BIb  opponents  had  told  his  converts  that  Paul 
was  no  true  Apostle ;  that  he  was  onlj  a  Christian  teacher  authorized  by  the  Judssan 
Apostles ;  that  he  derived  his  authority  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  fixnn  Peter, 
James,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve.**  St.  Rud's  object  is  to  refute  this  statement  This 
he  does  by  declaring,  firstly,  that  his  commission  was  not  from  men,  but  from  God ;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  taught  Christianity  for  three  years  without  seeing  any  of  **  the  twelve  " 
at  all ;  thirdly,  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  had  only  spent  one  fortnight  at  Jerusalem 
with  Peter  and  James,  and  then  had  gone  to  Cilicia  and  remained  personaUy  unknown  to 
the  Judiean  Christians ;  fourthly,  that,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  he  had  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  then  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  his  independent 
mission  from  the  chief  Apostles.    Thus  we  tee  that  his  object  is,  not  to  enumerate  every 

>  ThlsqiMttlon  la  one  of  the  mo«(  important,  both  *  W«  mnit  eertainlj  aeknowledfe  that  St.  Paul 

chronolofleaUy  and  hiatorieally,  tn  the  Ulb  of  St.  appeara  to  aaj  thla;  and  aome  eommentatora  bmf 

Paul.  Perhapalta  dlaonasion  more  properly  belonga  avoided  the  dlfflonltgr  bj  anppoaing,  that  althongh 

to  the  Xplatle  to  the  Oalatlana  than  to  tUs  place;  Panl  and  Bamabaa  were  eommlMloned  to  oonTey 

but  it  haa  been  given  here  aa  a  Jnatfflcatlon  of  the  the  alma  ftom  AntSoch  to  Jemaalem,  yet  that  St. 

view  taken  in  Oh.  Vn.  Panl  waa  prevented  (by  aome  eiroomatanoea  not 

s  Oal.  ii.  1.  mentioned)  from  going  the  whole  way  to  Jemaalem. 

*  To  anpport  thia  view,  either  the  eonveraloii  For  example,  it  might  be  too  tiaxardooa  for  him  te 

moat  be  plaeedmneh  earlier  than  we  think  probable,  appearwithiathewallaof  theetty  atanehatimeof 

or  **  Ibnrteen,''  in  QtL  ii.  1,  mnat  be  allfwed  into  peraeenUon. 
**Jbnr.» 
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occasion  where  he  might  possiblj  hare  heen  instracted  hj  "  the  twelve,"  but  to  assert  (aa 
assertion  which  he  confirms  by  oath,  6aL  L  20)  that  his  knowledge  of  Ghristianity  was 
not  deriyed  from  their  instruction.  A  short  visit  to  Jerusalem  which  prodnoed  no  im- 
portant results  he  might  naturally  pass  over,  and  especially  if  he  saw  none  of  **  the 
twelve  "  at  Jerusalem  when  he  visited  it.  Now,  this  was  {nrobably  the  case  at  visit  (2), 
because  it  was  just  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  persecution,  which  would  naturally 
disperse  the  Apostles  from  Jerusalem,  as  the  persecution  at  Stephen's  death  did.  With 
regard  to  St.  Peter,  it  is  expressly  said,  that,  after  his  miraculous  escape  from  prison,  he 
quitted  Jemsalem.^  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  finding  that  Barnabas  and  Saol 
were  sent  to  the  Elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  the  Apostles* 

A  further  objection  to  supposing  the  GakUian  Visit  identical  with  visit  (2)  is,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  Galatian  Visit,  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  described  as  having  been  already 
extensively  useful  as  missbnaries  to  the  Heathen ;  but  this  they  had  not  been  in  the  time 
of  msit  (2). 

Again :  St  Paul  could  not  have  been,  at  so  early  a  period,  considered  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  St  Peter ;  yet  this  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  GakUian  Visit,* 

Again :  visit  (2)  could  not  have  been  so  long  as  fixirteen  years'  after  visit  (1).  For 
visit  (2)  was  certainly  not  later  than  45  A.O. ;  and,  if  it  was  the  same  as  the  Galadan 
Visiij  visit  (1)  must  have  been  not  later  than  from  81  to  88  aj>.  (allowing  the  inclusive 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  to  be  possibly  employed).  But  Aretas  (as  we  have  seen  p.  76) 
was  not  in  possession  of  Damascus  till  about  87. 

Again :  if  visit  (2)  were  fourteen  years  after  visit  (1),  we  must  suppose  nearly  all  this 
time  spent  by  St  Paul  at  Tarsus,  and  yet  that  all  his  long  residence  there  is  unrecorded 
by  St  Luke,  who  merely  says  that  he  went  to  Tarsus,  and  from  thence  to  Antioch.* 

EL  The  Galatian  Visit  not  being  identical  with  (1)  ot  (2),  was  it  identical  with  (8), 
(4),  or  (5)  ?  We  may  put  (5)  at  once  out  of  the  question,  because  St  Paul  did  not  ro> 
turn  to  Antioch  after  (5),  whereas  he  did  return  after  the  GakUian  Visit.  There  remain, 
therefore,  (3)  and  (4)  to  be  considered.    We  shall  take  (4)  first 

IV.  Wieseler  has  lately  argued  very  ingeniously  that  the  GakUian  Visit  was  the  same 
with  (4).  His  reasons  are,  firstly,  that,  at  the  GakUian  Visits  the  Apostles  allowed  un- 
limited freedom  to  the  Gentile  converts ;  Le^  imposed  no  conditions  upon  them,  such  as 
those  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  passed  at  visit  (8).  This,  however,  is  an  inference  not 
wammted  by  St  Paul's  statement,  which  speaks  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  personal 
independence,  but  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  converts.  Secondly,  Wieseler  mges, 
that,  till  the  time  of  visit  (4),  St  Paul's  position  could  not  have  been  so  far  on  a  level  with 
St  Peter's  as  it  was  at  the  GakUian  Visit.  Thirdly,  he  thinks  that  the  condition  of  mak- 
ing a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  which  St  Paul  says^  he  had  been 
forward  to  fulfil,  must  have  been  fulfilled  in  that  great  collection  which  we  know  that  St 
Paul  set  on  foot  immediately  after  visit  (4),  because  we  read  of  no  other  collection  made 
by  St  Paul  for  this  purpose.*  Fourthly,  Wieseler  argues  that  St  Paul  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  take  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  like  Titus,  with  him  to  Jerusalem  at  a  period 
earlier  than  visit  (4).  And,  moreover,  he  conceives  Titus  to  be  the  same  with  the  CcHin- 
thian  Justus,'  who  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  St  Paul's  companions  till  Acts  xviiL  7 ; 
that  is,  not  till  after  visit  (8). 

»AeUzli.l7.                               >B«eOftI.ILS.  •  The <»ll6otioii  earried  up  to  JemMlem  tt  vMf 

•  On  th\M  foartMn  Teart,  mo  not*  2,  p.  891,  and  (2)  might,  howerer,  bedted  m  ui  exception  to  tfait 
the  note  B  on  the  Ohronologioal  Table  In  Appendix  remark;  for  (although  not  expreasly  euted)  It  ii 
m.  moat  probable  that  St.  Paul  was  active  In  forwarding 

*  Aote  Ix.  80,  and  xi.  9S.    Bee  what  Prof.  Bnrton  it,  since  he  was  selected  to  carry  it  to  Jemsalem. 
sajB  00  this  interval.  v  Ifany  of  the  most  ancient  MSB.  and  vsnlsni 


•OaLltlO.  read  7««aJtM<M  in  Acta  zviiLT. 
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It  IB  evident  that  these  argoments  are  not  conclusive  in  favor  of  visit  (4),  even  if  there 
were  nothing  on  the  other  side ;  but  there  are,  moreover,  the  following  objecticms  against 
supposing  the  Oalatian  Visit  identical  with  (4).  Firstly,  Barnabas  was  St  Paul's  com- 
panion in  the  Galatian  Visit:  he  is  not  mentioned  as  being  with  him  at  visit  (4).  Sec- 
ondly, had  so  important  a  conference  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  taken  place 
at  visit  (4),  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  passed  over  bj  St.  Luke,  who  dwells  so  fully 
upon  the  council  held  at  the  time  of  visit  (S),  the  decrees  of  which  (on  Wieseler's  view) 
were  inferior  in  importance  to  the  concordat  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  made  at  visit  (4).  Thirdly,  the  whole  tone  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Galatians  is  against  Wieseler's  hypothesb :  for,  in  that  chapter,  St.  Paul  plainly 
seems  to  speak  of  the  Jirst  conference  which  he  had  held,  after  his  success  among  the 
Heathen,  with  the  chief  apostles  at  Jerdsalem ;  and  he  had  certainly  seen  and  conferred 
with  them  during  visit  (8). 

y.  We  have  seen,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Oalatian  Visit  be  mentioned  at  allin  the  Acts, 
it  must  be  identical  with  visit  (8),  at  which  the  (so-called)  Council  of  Jerusalem  took 
place.  We  will  now  consider  the  objecdons  against  the  identity  of  these  two  visits  nidged 
by  Paley  and  others,  and  then  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  identity. 


Objections  to  the  identity  of  the  Gaxatiak 
Visit  with  Visit  (8). 
1.  St  Paul,  in  Gal.  (iL  1),  mentions  this 
journey  as  if  it  had  been  the  next  visit  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  time  which  he  spent 
there  on  his  return  from  Damascus:  he 
does  not  say  any  thing  of  any  intermediate 
visit  This  looks  as  if  he  were  speaking  of 
the  journey  which  he  took  with  Bamabaa 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  30)  to  convey  alms 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  famine. 


Answers  to  the  Objections, 

1.  Ihif  oljectioii  is  aofwored  thoff^  p. 
886. 


2.  In  the  Galatians,  the  journey  is  said 
to  have  taken  ]Aace  ^  by  revelation  **  (GaL 
iL  2) ;  but  hi  Acts  xv.  2-4,  6-12,  a  public 
misdon  is  mentioned. 


2.  The  joamey  may  have  taken  place 
In  oonsequenoe  of  a  revelation,  and  yet 
may  also  have  been  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  the  church  at  Antioch.  Urns,  in  St 
Paul's  departure  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix. 
29,  80),  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  brethren  in  consequence  of  danger 
feared ;  and  yet  (Acts  xxii.  17-21)  he  says 
that  he  had  taken  his  departure  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision  on  the  very  same  occa- 
sion (see  pp.  186, 187). 


S.  In  the  Galatians,  Barnabas  and  Titus 
are  spoken  of  as  St  Paul's  companions ;  in 
the  Acts,  Barnabas  and  others  (Acts  xv. 
2) :  but  Titos  is  not  mentioned. 


8.  This  argument  is  merely  ex  sHentiOf 
and  therefore  inconclusive.  In  the  Acts, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  naturally  men- 
tioned, as  being  prominent  characters  in 
the  history;  whereas,  in  the  £pistle,  Titus 
would  naturally  be  mentioned  by  St  Paul 
as  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  and  also 
because  of  his  refusal  to  circumcise  him.  j 
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4.  Hie  object  of  the  Tbit  in  Acta  xr.  is 
different  from  that  of  the  ChkUian  VitiL 
Hie  object  in  Acts  xr.  was  to  seek  relief 
from  the  imporitkni  of  the  llosaio  Law: 
tliat  of  the  (Tokeiafi  FiNT  was  to  obtain  the 
reccyiiliaiof  BtPtoTfiniiapeaikatH^o^ 


f.  In  Acts  ZT^  a  piblle  assembly  of  the 
Choreh  in  Jerasalem  is  described ;  while,  in 
the  Oabtians,  ooljr  prirate  interviews  wi^ 
the  leading  AposUes  are  ^)oken  oH 


4.  BoUi  these  objects  am  unplied  in 
each  narratiTe.  Hie  lecognitloo  of  St 
Baal's  apostlediip  is  implied  in  Acta  xr. 
SO;  and  the  relief  from  the  impoeitknof 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  fanplied,  GaL  iL  7,  when 
the  word  "andrcamcision'' shows  that  the 
Apostles  at  the  time  of  St  Paol's  visit  to 
Jerasalem,  mentjoned  in  the  Epstle,  ac- 
knoiHedged  tiiat  the  andrcamdsed  might 
partake  of  **  the  gospd."  The  same  thii^ 
is  shown  bj  the  fiMst  ihat  tlie  circamciakm 
of  Titos  was  not  insisted  on.  We  most  re- 
member,  also,  that  the  transactions  recorded 
are  looked  open  from  diffsrent  points  cf 
view  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistle:  ht 
Acts  zv.  contains  a  narrative  of  a  great 
tnMaelion  in  the  history  of  the  Choreh; 
while  St  Paul,  in  the  Epistle,  aUudes  to 
this  transaction  with  the  olyect  of  prov- 
ing tlie  recognition  of  his  independent 
aodiarity. 

ft.  Tlw  private  interviews  spoken  of  in 
the  Epistle  do  not  exdnde  the  sapposttion 
of  pnblic  meetings  having  also  taken  place* 
and  a  communication  to  the  toMe  C%arc^ 
(GaL  iL  2)  is  expressly  mentioned. 


6.  The  narrative  in  the  Epistle  says  noth- 
ing of  the  dedskn  of  the  Coandl  of  Jeru- 
salea^  as  it  is  oommooly  called,  mentioned 
Acts  XV,  Now,  this  dedskn  was  conclu- 
sive of  the  very  point  disputed  by  the  Jo- 
daizing  teachers  in  Galatia,  and  surely, 
therefore,  woold  not  have  been  omitted  by 
St  Faol  in  an  aigument  involving  the  ques- 
tion, liad  he  been  lelatfaig  the  circumstan- 
ces i^ieh  happened  at  Jerasalem  when 
tiiat  ilocikion  vras 


6.  Hie  narrative  in  Galatians  gives  a 
statement  intended  to  prove  the  reoqgni- 
tkm  of  St  Paul's  indepoident  authority, 
wludi  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  omis- 
sion. Moreover,  if  St  Paul's  omission  of 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Council 
proved  that  the  journey  he  speaks  of  was 
prior  to  the  Council,  it  must  equally  prove 
that  the  whole  Epistle  was  written  before 
the  Councfl  of  Jerusalem ;  yet  it  is  gen»«- 
ally  acknowledged  to  have  been  written 
long  after  the  CounciL  The  probable  rea- 
son why  St  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Coandl  is  this,— that  the 
Jndaizing  teachers  did  not  absdnteiy  dis- 
pote  that  decision :  they  probably  did  not 
dedare  the  absolute  necessity  of  circumcis- 
ion, but  spc^e  of  it  as  admitting  to  greater 
privfleges  and  a  fuller  cov^iant  with  God. 
The  Coundl  had  only  dedded  that  OentHe 
Christians  need  not  observe  the  Law.  The 
Jodaiaing  party  mi^^t  still  contend  that 
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Jewisk  Chiistians  ought  to  obMnre  it  (m 
we  know  thejr  did  obsenre  it  till  long  aftep- 
wards).  And  also  the  decrees  of  the  Coon- 
eO  left  Gentile  Christians  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  with  the  Proselytes  of 
^  Gate.  Therefine  the  Jodaizing  par^ 
would  natorallj  aigae,  that  thej  were  still 
not  more  foil/  within  the  pale  of  the  Chris- 
liaii  Church  than  the  FhMeljtes  of  the 
Gate  were  within  tiiat  of  the  Jewish 
Chnrch.  Hence  thej  would  urge  them  to 
submit  to  circmndsiony  by  way  of  placing 
ihemselYes  in  Ml  membership  with  the 
Chnrch ;  just  as  they  would  hare  urged  a 
nrasdyte  of  the  Gato  to  become  a  Proselyte 
ofBifl^iteoosness.  Also  St.  Paul  mi^t  as- 
iome  tiiat  the  decision  of  the  Cooncil  was 
well  known  to  the  Churches  in  Galatia; 
ftr  Pted  and  Silas  had  canied  it  with  them 
there. 


T«  It  is  fneoDsisleDl  to  soppossiy  tna^ 
the  decision  of  the  CooncQ  of  Jem- 
St  Peter  could  haye  behayed  as  he 
is  described  doing  (GaL  iL  IS);  for  how 
could  he  refuse  to  eat  with  the  undrcum- 
dsed  Christians^  after  haying  adyocated 
In  the  Coondl  their  rf|^  of  admisskm  to 
Oiiistiaii  ftUowship? 


7.  This  objection  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  St.  Peter's  conduct  His 
withdrawal  from  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  the  undrcumcised  Christians  did  not 
amount  to  a  denial  <^  the  decision  of  the 
CounciL  His  conduct  showed  a  weak  fear 
of  offending  the  Judaixing  Christians  who 
came  fitun  Jerusalem;  and  the  practical 
effect  <^  such  conduct  would  haye  been,  if 
persisted  in,  to  separate  the  Church  into 
two  diyisions.  Peter's  conduct  was  stiU 
more  inconsistent  with  the  consent  which 
he  had  certainly  giyen  preyiously  (GaL  iL 
7-8)  to  the  '^gospel''  of  Paul,  and  with 
his  preyious  conduct  in  the  case  of  Com^ 
Uns  (see  end  of  Chap.  YH.).  We  may 
add,  that  whatoyer  difficulty  may  be  felt 
In  St  Paul's  not  alluding  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
must  also  be  felt  in  his  total  silence  con- 
cerning them  when  he  treats  <^  the  ques- 
tioD  of  "^things  sacrificed  to  idols"  in  the 
Epistles  to  Corinth  and  Borne;  fer  that 
question  had  been  explicitly  decided  by 
the  Council.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Decrees 
of  the  Council  were  not  designed  as  of  pep- 
manent  authority,  but  only  as  a  temporary 
and  proyisional  measure ;  and  their  author 
by  was  superseded  as  the  Church  gradually 
adyanced  towards  true  Christian  freedom,  j 
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8.  Hie  Epistle  mentions  St  Paul  as 
conferring  with  James,  Peter,  and  John; 
whereas,  in  Acts  xv.,  John  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
so  distinguished  a  person,  if  present  at  the 
Council,  should  not  have  been  mentioneu. 

9.  Since,  in  the  Galatians,  St  Paul  men- 
tions James,  Peter,  and  John,  it  seems  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  speaks  of  the 
well-known  apostolic  triumvirate  so  often 
classed  together  in  the  Gospels.  But  if  so, 
the  James  mentioned  must  be  James  the 
Greater ;  and  hence  the  journey  mentioned 
in  the  Galatians  must  have  been  before 
the  death  of  James  the  Greater,  and  there- 
Ibre  befixre  the  Coonoil  of  Jerasalom* 


8.  llii8argameiitifoaty«r 
dfafrioaalj  inooodiifiTe. 


9.  Hits  objectbn  proceeds  on  the  mere 
assomption,  that,  because  James  is  men- 
tioned first, ho  must  be  James  the  Greater; 
whereas  James  the  Less  became  eyen  a 
more  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  than  James  the  Greater  had 
preTiously  been,  as  we  see  firom  Acts  xr. : 
hence  he  might  be  rery  weU  mentioned 
with  Peter  and  John.  And  the  fact  of 
his  name  coming  first  in  St  Paul's  nar> 
rative  agrees  better  with  this  suppoeitian; 
for  James  the  Greater  is  ne^er  mentioned 
the  first  in  the  apostolic  triumvirate,  ^ 
erder  of  which  is  Peter,  James,  and  John : 
bat  James  the  Less  would  nataraUj  be 
mentioned  ^rst,  if  the  Council  at  Jenisa- 
lem  was  mentjoned,  since  we  find  from 
Acfs  xv.  that  he  took  the  part  of  pred- 
dent  in  that  CoundL 


10.  St  Paul's  reftisal  to  oboamciseTltiia 
(GaL  iL),  and  yoluntarj  dicnmdsing  of 
Timothj  (Acts  xwL  9),  so  soon  afterwards. 


10.  Timothy's  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and 
he  had  been  brought  up  a  Jew;^  whereaa 
Titos  was  a  Gentile.  The  drcnmatances 
of  Ttmothy's  circumcision  were  Mty  dS^ 
cussed  in  pp.  228-231. 


Hius  we  see  that  the  objections  against  the  identity  of  the  Galatian  Vmt  with  t 
(8)  are  incondusiye ;  consequently,  we  might  at  once  condude  (from  the  obyioua  circum- 
stances of  identity  between  the  two  visits)  that  they  were  actually  idendcaL  But  this 
conclusion  is  fiirther  strengthened  by  the  following  arguments : — 

1.  The  Galatian  Visit  could  not  have  happened  before  visit  (S) ;  because,  if  so,  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  already  granted  to  Paul  and  Barnabas'  the  liberty  which  was 
sought  for  the  '*  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision : "  therefore  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  the  Church  to  send  them  again  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  same  cause. ,  And  again :  the 
Galatian  Visit  could  not  have  happened  after  visit  (3)  ;  because,  almost  immediatdy  after 
that  period,  Paul  and  Barnabas  ceased  to  work  together  as  missicmaries  to  the  Gentiles ; 
whereas,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Galatian  Visit,  they  had  been  working  together.' 

2.  The  chronology  of  St  Paul's  life  (so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained)  agrees  better  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Galatian  Visit  was  visit  (8)  than  with  any  other  supposition. 

Beckoning  backwards  from  the  ascertained  epoch  of  60  A.D.,  when  St  Paul  was  sent 


1  Bee  a  Tim.  Ui.  16.  We  may  remark  that  thla 
dlffionlty  (which  la  urged  by  Wieaeler)  la  quite  aa 
great  on  hia  own  hypotheala;  for,  according  to  him, 


the  reftiaal  han>ened  only  ahoat  two  yean  after  the 
eonaent. 

*Oal.tt.a-S.  •Galii.1.9 
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Id  Borne,  we  find  that  he  must  hare  began  his  seoond  misdonary  journey  in  61  and  that^ 
lliflreibre,the  Coandl  0«^  viit^  (9)  )  most  liaTe  been  either  in  60  or  61.  lliii  ealealaHott 
li  bawd  npoo  the  history  in  the  Acts.  Now,  taming  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian%  ne 
And  the  Mowing  epochs : — 

A«  ^*  Conyersion* 

B.  —  8  years'  interral  (probably  Jodaically  leekonedssS  years).^ 

C — FUght  from  Damascosy  and  tnsU  (1). 

D. — 14'  years'  interval  (probably  Jndaioally  reckoned  =  18  years).^ 

E.^GakUian  VisiL 

And'  sfaioe  Aretas  was  supreme  at  Damascus'  at  the  time  of  the  flight,  and  his  so- 
premacy  there  probably  began  about  87  (see  pp.  76  and  98),  we  could  not  put  the  fli^ 
at  a  more  probate  date  than  88.  If  we  assume  this  to  have  been  the  case,  then  the  Go- 
latian  Vmt  was  88  +18=61;  which  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Councfl  (Le.  visit  (8)  ) 
as  above. 

YL  Hence  we  need  not  fbrther  consider  the  views  of  those  writers  who  (like  Paley 
and  Sohrader)  have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  OcUadan  Visit  is  some  supposed 
journey  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all ;  for  we  have  proved  that  the  supposition  of  its 
identity  with  the  third  visit  there  recorded  satisfies  every  necessary  condition.  Schrader's 
nodon  is,  that  the  Galatian  Visit  was  between  visit  (4)  and  visit  (5).  F^ey  places  it  be- 
tween visit  (8)  and  visit  (4).  A  third  view  is  ably  advocated  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
(not  pubUahed)  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us.  The  principal  points  in  this 
hypodiesto  are,  that  the  Galatians  were  converted  in  ibojirst  missionary  journey ;  that  the 
Gdatian  Visit  took  place  between  visit  (2)  and  visU  (8) ;  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga> 
ladans  was  written  after  the  Oalatian  Visits  and  before  visit  (8).  lids  hypothesto  cer 
tainly  obviates  some  difficulties,*  and  it  is  quite  possible  (see  p.  tl%  n.  S)  that  the  Gala 
tian  churches  might  have  been  formed  at  the  time  supposed ;  but  we  are  stron^y  of 
eptiaoik  that  a  much  later  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  Ej^stle.' 


i<)DtUaJiidiloiaMekoiiiiif,tMBot«B  M  tiM  aot  tht  Oonvwrion :  at  ItMt,  tids  Is  tht  i 

OtoMurfoffloftl  Table  In  i^pendlx  m.  way;  althoagh  tht  otber  Inteipretatloa  might  W 

>  The  raadlng  <•  fburteen  »  (GaL  II.  1)  la  VB-  joatifled,  If  reqnlrad  by  tU  other  ciwoiaitaiioae  of 

doobtedly  to  be  retained.   It  la  In  aU  the  andent  the  eaae. 
MBS.  which  contain  the  paaaage. '  The  reading  *  2  Cor.  zl.  SS. 

•«  irar^haa  probably  arlaen  fipom  the  woTda*<ft»iur  «  Eapedally  the  dlffieoltlea  which  relate  to  the 

yeara,''  which  relate  to  a  dUferent  anbjeot,  In  the  ^parent  dlacrepandce  between  the  OalaHtm  FMf 

eeBtenee  below.   The  prepodtlon  **  after,**  denotlnf  and  vMt  (8),  and  to  the  dronmatance  that  the 

**  after  an  interval  of,»  may  be  need,  acoordlnf  to  ApoeUe  doee  not  anode  to  the  Oonnofl  In  hla  arfa- 

theJewlahwayofreckonlnftlme,iiioliiHee^.   The  aaent  with  the  Oalatlana  on  the  aiit<leet  of  di ei 

Ibnrteen  yean  mnat  be  reckonedyViomtte  900%  tail  dalon. 
■artlnamf,  which  la  the  Wi«  q)  to  Jenwalwa,  and  •  Beenoteoal^liUatothe^ 
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OH  THB  DATE  OF  THB  PASTORAL  EFIBTLBiw 

BEFORE  ir«  oaa  lb  the  time  a*  idikh  Omm  S^iisdM  w^ 
fiiDowiiig  cUila  into  aooomit : — 

1.  Hie  three  Epiftlei  were  nearij  eanimi^Mntmeom  with  one  anollier.  This  li  pcoftd 
bj  thehr  resemhUng  each  other  in  lai^^uage,  mmttar,  and  a^e  of  eompositiao,  and  in  the 
itate  of  the  ChriftianChiudi  which  thejrdeaeiibe;  andbjth^diffinringinantheaediiee 
pointa  fiom  all  Oie  other  Epiatlei  of  St  PftuL  Of  conne^  Oie  Ibll  fixce  of  thb  axgoBMnt 
eannot  be  appreciated  b j  thoae  who  haTO  not  careftiUj  itndiad  theae  Epiadea ;  but  it  ia 
now  almost  imitersallj  admitted  hj  all*  who  hare  done  ao^  both  bj  the  defendera  and  i»- 
pogners  of  Oie  anthenticitf  of  the  Fkstoral  Epistles.  Heiioe,  if  we  fix  Oie  date  of  one  of 
the  three,  we  lix  iqppnnimatelj  the  date  of  alL 

t.  Th»jwenwriUBnqfterSLPmUheeam6aeqminiedmiA 
Sl  PauTt/nt  visit  to  EpketuM.    (See  Acta  zriiL  U,  and  Titos  iiL  18.) 

8.  Hence  thej  could  not  hare  been  written  till  aftor  the  conclusion  of  that  portion  of 
his  life  which  is  related  in  the  Acts ;  becanse  there  is  no  part  of  his  libtory,  between  his 
first  visit  to  Ej^scis  and  his  Roman  imprisonment,  which  satisfies  the  Idstarical  oondB- 
tions  implied  in  the  statements  of  any  one  of  these  Epistles.  Yarioas  attempts  liaTO  been 
made,  with  different  degrees  of  ingouutjr,  to  place  the  Episdes  to  Timothy  and  Titm  at 
different  points  in  this  intenral  of  thne;  bat  all  haye  fiuled  eyen  to  satisfy  the  oonditiona 
required  for  placing  any  single  Epistle  oovrectly.*  And  no  one  has  oyer  attempted  to 
phbce  all  three  together  at  any  period  of  St  Paul's  life  before  tiie  end  of  hii  first  Roman 
imprisonment ;  yet  this  oontemporaneoosness  of  the  three  Epistles  is  a  necessary  eondition 
of  the  problem. 

4.  Hie  Pastoral  Ei^stles  were  written  not  merely  after  St  Paul's  first  Ronaa  impcfe- 
onment,  but  eontiderably  after  it  lids  is  eyident  firom  the  marked  diffisrence  in  their 
style  fi!om  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians,  which  waa  the  last  written  dm:ing  that  impriao*- 
ment  Sogreatachangeof  style  (a  change  not  merely  in  the  nae  of  single  words,  bat  in 
phrases,  in  modes  of  thought,  and  in  method  of  composition)  most  require  an  intenral  of 
certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  years  to  acconnt  for  it  And  eyen  that  intenral  udfjbii 
seem  too  short,  mdess  accompanied  by  circmnstances  which  should  finrther  explain  the 
alteration.  Yet  fiye  years  of  exhausting  labor,  great  physioal  and  moral  sufferings^  and 
bitter  experience  of  human  nature,  might  suffice  to  account  ibr  the  change. 

iWehayenoCloedDr.DatvldMii'fe  oontnurjropiii.  atphabetioal  Hit  of  tht  woidi  and  ] 

loiibelbre;aiidwealioiildaddth«lWleMlOTiiiajrb«  to  tht  PMIoral  Bplatkt. 

•omldered  onotlMr  ezoeptton,  onlj  that  bt  does  noi  *  Wleaelef*>i  If  tht  ma 

attempt  to  reply  to  tht  groimda  ataled  bj  other  baa  been  eofieated  ftirfettliit  Offorthto  dlAs^ly; 

eritlee  for  the  oontemporaneoiiaiieaa  of  the  tbreo  but  It  baa  been  abown  bjHvtherthal  aoBO  offto 

Xplatlea,  bat  altogether  ignorea  the  qneetion  of  tbrea  Bplatlea  can  be  plaeod  aa  WlMilarplaoM  Ih— 

Intemal  erldenoe  from  atjle  and  Oboreb  orgaidsa-  wtthont  InyoMiic  aooM  nnntradktlM  ei  fto  tela 

tkMi,  whlflb  la  the  ooneliiahre  erldonoe  here.   Sub-  mentlooed  In  thaa  leapaaUti^f. 
Joined  to  tbla  Appendix  In  the  larger  edMona  la  an 
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A.  The  dereloiMMnt  of  Church  oiguiisatioii  imiJied  in  the  Fftstoral  Epistles  leads  to 
dM  same  oonclnsion  as  to  the  lateness  of  their  date.  The  detailed  roles  ibr  the  choice  of 
pfesbjters  and  deaooos»  impljing  nnmeroas  candidates  for  these  offices;  the  eatdnskm 
of  new  eanverti  (neophylei^)  from  the  presbTterate ;  the  regular  catalogue  of  Church 
widows  (1  Tim.  ▼.  9),— are  all  examples  of  this. 

••  Hie  keruiet  condemned  in  all  three  Episdes  are  likewise  of  a  natme  which  forbids 
the  sapposition  of  an  earlj  date.  Thej  are  of  the  same  cUss  as  these  attacked  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Cdossians,  Imt  appear  under  a  more  matured  form.  The j  are  appaientlj 
the  same  heresies  wliieh  we  find  condemned  in  other  portions  of  Scriptoe  written  in  the 
later  part  of  the  apostolio  age ;  asi  for  example,  the  Episdes  of  Peter  and  Jade.  Wetrace 
distinctly  the  beginnings  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy,  which  broke  out  with  soch  destractiTe 
power  in  the  second  ceBtoijy  and  of  which  we  hare  abeadj  seen  the  geim  in  the  Epistle 
totheCokissians. 

7.  The  preceding  conditions  might  lead  ns  to  place  the  Ptotoral  Epistles  at  an j  point 
after  a*d.  66  (see  condition  4»  abore) ;  1.0.,  in  tiw  last  thirt^r-three  years  of  the  first  cen- 
tny.  But  we  hare  a  limit  assigned  as  in  this  direction  bj  a  fact  mentioned  hi  the  Efrfstles 
to  Thnothj;  The.,  that  Tlmothens  was  still  a  yoong  man  (1  Tim.  It.  IS,  t  Tim.  IL  tt) 
lAen  tiiey  were  written.  We  most,  of  coarse,  understand  this  statement  rehitiTelj  to  this 
eircamstances  under  which  it  is  used*  Thnothens  was  joung  for  the  aothori^  intrusted  to 
him;  he  was  yoong  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  OTor  all  the  Fkresbyters  (manj  of  them 
old  men)  of  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Aocordfaig  e^en  to  modem  notions  (and  much  more 
according  to  the  feelings  of  antiqui^  on  the  subject),  he  would  still  hare  been  rerj  joung 
for  such  a  position  at  the  age  of  thirty-fiye.  Now,  Tlmothens  was  (as  we  haye  seen,  pp. 
176  and  298)  a  jouth  still  liying  with  his  parents  when  St  Paul  first  took  hhn  hi  A.D.  61 
(Acts  xtL  1-8)  as  his  companion.  From  the  way  in  which  he  is  then  mentioned  (Acts 
zri  1-8,  compare  S  Tim.  L  4),  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  been  more  than  seyenteen 
or  eijB^iteen  at  the  most  Nor,  again,  could  he  be  much  younger  than  this,  considering  the 
part  he  soon  afterwards  took  hi  the  conyersion  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  L  19).  Hence  we 
may  suppose  him  to  haye  been  eighteen  years  old  hi  a.d.  61.  Consequently,  In  68  (the 
last  year  of  Nero),  he  would  be  thir^-fiye  '  years  old. 

8.  If  we  are  to  belieye  the  uniyersal  tradition  of  the  eariy  Church,  St  Paul's  martyr- 
lorn  occurred  hi  the  reign  of  Nero.*  Hence  we  haye  anotiier  Umit  for  the  date  of  die 
Fastoral  Epistles ;  yiz.,  that  it  could  not  haye  been  later  than  ajk  68 :  and  this  agrees 
yery  well  with  the  preceding  datum. 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  all  the  aboye  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  hypothesb  adopted 
hi  Chap.  XXVIL,— that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written,  the  two  first  just  before,  and 
the  last  during,  St  Pud's  final  imprisonment  at  Borne.* 

MTIIII.IILS.  « Attlilflpoliit,tetlMltfiW«dltlOBt,lisd0tid]0d 

I  No  dbjaetfon  acaiiiil  lbs  WBoaantm  of  tht      dlwaMloii  of  tht  •rgmiMiitt  of  tboM,  who,  dvliif 


PiMtonl  BplatiM  hM  beea  Moro  fanlftod  on  than  tbt  preoent  eentiuT,  bare  danled  tho  fwmlmiiMi  of 

that  ftirniilMd  bj  Ibo  relln«not  lo  tbt  youfbof  Omm  tbreo  Bplttiet.   Thto  wm  written  befon  tbo 

Tlmotbeos  In  tbt  two  pMUgw  sboro  mentlonod.  sppearanoe  of  Dr.  Dsvklaon*i  tblrd  yolome.   Tbo 

How  sioondleM  aoeb  objoetiont  are,  we  majr  beet  reader  wbo  la  aeqnalnted  wltb  that  yahiable  work 

realise  bj  oonriderinf  the  parallel  eaM  of  tboee  will  peroetre  that  we  dlfllBr  fipom  Dr.  Davldaon  on 

jonnf  Colonial  biabope  who  are  afanoet  annnallj  aobae  material  polnta;  nor,  after  oonetdering  bit 

learinf  onr  aborea.   Sereral  of  tbeae  bare  been  not  argnmenta,  do  we  eee  reaeon  to  efaange  onr  oonehi 

more  than  tblrty-fbnr  or  tblrtj-ihre  yean  of  age  at  alona.   Bat  tbla  dlifcrenoe  doee  not  prerent  na  inm. 

tbe  tfane  of  their  appointment;  and  bow  natnrallj  appreciating  the  candor  and  abUitj  wltb  wbleb  he 

ml^t  they  be  addreaaed  by  an  elderly  friend  In  tbe  atatea  tbe  argamenta  on  both  aldee.    We  would 

fery  langaa|re  which  St.  Paol  here  addreaeed  to  eapedally  refer  onr  readera  to  bla  etatement  of  tbe 

Thnotheoaf  dlffleaMee  In  the  wayoftbe  bypotbeda  that  i 

•  See  tbe  anthoiltlea  ftir  thia  atat«Mnt  above,  Bpiatlee  were  Jkwged. 
P.S4S. 
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We  oome  now  to  oonBider  the  order  of  the  three  Epistles  among  themselTee:— 

1.  1  Tim. --In  this  we  find  that  St  Paid  had  left  EiOiesas  for  Macedonia  (ITI^ 
and  had  left  Timothj  at  Ephesos  to  ooonteraot  the  erroneous  teaching  of  <he  hereties 
(liL  4) ;  and  that  he  lioped  soon  to  retom  to  Ephesos  (liL  14). 

S.  Titus. —Here  we  find  that  St  Panl  had  lately  left  Crete  (L  9),  and  that  he  was 
now  ahoot  to  proceed  (ilL  12)  to  Nioopolis  in  Epiros,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  w^ 
proaching  winter;  whereas,  in  1  Trni^ he  meant  soon  to  be  back  at  Ephesos ;  and  he  was 
qfteneards  at  Miletus  and  Corinth  between  1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  (otherwise  2  Tim.  ir.  20 
woold  be  nnintelligible).    Hence  Tkns^  most  have  been  written  later  than  1  Tfan. 

8.  2  Tnff. — We  hare  seen  that  this  Epistle  could  not  (firom  the  internal  CTidenoe  of 
its  style,  and  dose  resemblance  to  the  other  Pastorals)  have  been  written  in  the  first  Bt^ 
man  imprisonment  Hie  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  also  on  historical  grounds,  as 
Huther  has  well  shown  where  he  proves  that  it  could  neither  have  been  written  before  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  nor  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  during  that  imprison- 
ment The  internal  evidence  firom  style  and  matter,  however,  is  so  condosive,  that  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  quasi-external  evidence.  In  this  Epistle,  we  find 
St  Ptol  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (L  17)  :  he  has  latdy  been  at  Corinth  (iv.  20) ;  and,  sinoe  ha 
left  l^othy  (at  JSphesus),  he  has  been  at  Miletus  (iv.  20).  Also  he  has  been,  not  long 
befiyre,  at  Troas  (iv.  18). 

Hie  facts  thus  mentioned  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing,  (1)  that,  after  writing 
1  Tim.  firom  Macedonia,  St  Paul  did,  as  he  hitended,  return  to  Ephesus  by  way  of  TVoof^ 
where  he  left  the  bodu,  &C.,  mentioned  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  with  Carpus ;  (2)  that  firom  Ephe> 
SUB  he  made  a  short  expedition  to  Crete  and  back,  and  on  his  return  wrote  to  Titos ;  (8) 
that,  immediatdy  aft»r  despatching  this  letter,  he  went  by  MUetui  to  Ccrmik^  and  thence 
to  Nicopdis ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Borne. 

»Had  1  T1m.been  wrlt««naitorTitat,St.PMd      (m  flwt  bjpolbMif )  v«aU  %• 
oovldBoiluKfthopedtobebMk  MWB  MBphMas,      altht 
lTlB.liLU;  tor h» had mljiast lift l»fcttai,aai 
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AJ). 


BioosAFHT  or  St.  Pjlol. 


36 
88 


89 
41 


42 
48 


44 

46 

46 
47 
48 

49 


(?)  St.  Paul's  conyersioii  [suppofiing  the 
8  years  of  6aL  L  18  tmdaioallyreck- 
oned].  See  p.  891,  and  note  (B)  be- 
low. 

(?)  At  Damascus. 

(?)  Flight  from  Damascus  [see  p.  891] 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Tarsus. 


During  these  years,  St  Paul  preach- 
es in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  makinff 
Tarsus  his  head-quarters;  and 
pfobably  undergoes  most  of  the 
llifierings  mentioned  at  2  Cor. 
xL  24-26 ;  viz.,  two  of  the  Bo- 
man  and  the  five  Jewish  scour- 
gings,  and  three  shipwrecks.  See 
pp.  98  and  109,  and  note  on 
2  Cor.  xL  25. 


He  is  brought  firom  Tarsus  to  Antioch 
(Acts  xL  26),  and  stays  there  a  year 
before  the  flEmune. 

He  visits  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  to 
relieve  the  fiunine. 

At  Antiooh. 

At  Antiooh. 

His  ^  First  Misidnnaiy  Joomej,''  firom 
Antiochto 

Cyprus,  Antioch  in  Fisidia,  Iconimn, 
Lystra,  Derbe, 

and  back  through  the  same  jdaoes  to 

AlVTIOOH. 


Death  of  nberius,  and  aooenioii  of 
Cauoula  (March  16). 


Death  of  CaUsula,  and  accession  of 
Claudiitb  ^an.  25).  JudsM  and 
Samaria  given  to  Herod  Agrippa  L 

Invasion  of  Britain  by  Aulus  Plautius. 


Death  of  Herod  Asrippa  L  (Acts  zii.) 
[see  note  (A!)  beunr.j 

Cuspius  Faaus  (as  procurator)  suc- 
ceeds to  the  government  of  JudsBa. 


Tiberius  Alexander  made  procurator 
of  Jndssa  (about  thif  time). 


Agrippa  n.  (Acts  x:i^v.)  made  king  of 


Lgrtppau 
ChaJcis; 


Cumanus  made  procurator  of  Judaa 
(about  this  time). 
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Apfbhdix  m  — 


▲J). 


BioQBAmT  cr  Br.  Pabk. 


60 


61 


62 


68 


64 


66 
66 
67 


68 

69 
60 

61 


St  Pud  and  BsroAbM  attend  Om  "« Ooim- 
cil  of  Jerusalem." 
[See  p.  191,  &c;  and  note  (B)  beloir.] 

His  <"  Second  UMaoary  JoanejTt'*  firom 
Antioch  to 
Cilida,  Ljoaooiai 
Galatia, 

Troas, 

Fhilippi,  TlieMalooloa»  B««M, 

AtheoiSyand 

ConiNTH.— TFriMt  1  Tktm. 

At  CoRi]rni.^irfleit  2  Tkm. 


rSpring) — Helearea  Corintli,  andraaehes 
(Suminer]^ — Jerusalem  at  Pteiteooati  and 

thence  goea  to  Antioch. 
(Autumn)  — His    "^Thbd    Mlsaiwiaiy 

Journey."  —  He  goes 
To  EpHxaua. 

AtEpBxaua. 

AtEFHsaua. 

rSpring)  — A  torieat  1  Cor. 
(Summer) — Leayes  Ephetoi  Ibrllao^ 

donia, 
(Autumn)— Where ko  writm  2  dr.;  and 

thence 
(Winter) —To  CoBiNTa,  where  iU  forftif 

Oalahans. 

(Spring)  —  He  writei  Rvman$y  and  learee 
Corinth,  going  by  Flulippi  and  Miletof 

(Summer)  —  To  Jerusalem  (Pentecost), 
where  ne  is  arrested,  and  sent  to  Caa- 


At  Casuuba. 

(Autumn)  —  Sent  to  Borne  bj  Featns 

(about  Auffust). 
(Winter)  —  Shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

(Spring)  —  He  arriree  at  Bome. 


CarMtaeos  captured  hf  die 

in  Britain; 
CoddnnaB  (fiuherof  ChuidiA  r?l  2  Tim. 

It.  21)  aaaifts  the  Booiaiia  ^Wlam. 


daadfaia  ooMla  Am  J«wt 
(Aelazfffi.2). 


juia  tatrawshy  a*  xTaflooBilia  pien  to 

AgrippalL; 
Felix  made  nrocarator  of  Jndaa.  [See 
(C)  Wow.] 


Daadi  of  Oandhii^  aad 
Nno  (Oat.  18). 


Heio 


Agi^ypiiUL 


Felix  ia  recalled,  and  anooeeded  hj 
Featoa  [aee  note  (C)  bebwj. 

BnAbaasy  from  Jeroaalem  to*  Bome  to 
petition  about  the  wall  [aee  note  (C) 
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MT 


hl  •*  0pfi<jiNiidL 


AJX 

BmamAm  cr  Br.  FAincN 

OcnmniroBABT  Brnia. 

6S 

64 
<5 

67 
68 

At  Bomb.             CPhUemm, 
(Spring)  ^Writes  i  Colouiani^ 
(Ephenam. 
(Aatamn)  ^Writes  PAO^^wdiif. 

(Spring)  —  He  is  acquitted,  and  goes  to 
Macedonia  (FhiL  i.  24)  and 
AsU  Minor  (Fhilem.  22). 

(?)  He  ffoes  to  Spain.    [For  this  and 

xxvnoT 

(Summer)  ~  From  Spain  (!)  to  Asia 
lfinor(lTim.Lf). 

(Sommer)  — TTri^  1  Tm.  from  Mao^ 

donia. 
(Aotamn)  ^Writa  Titw  ftoak  Ephesoi. 
(Winter)  —Aft  Nioopolis. 

(Spring)  — In  prison  aft  Rome.    Wrim 

(Sommer) —Ezeented  (Maj  or  Jue). 

Barms  dies; 

Albinns  succeeds  Festos  as  proooraftor ; 

Nero  marries  Poppssa ; 

Octayia  ezecoted : 

Pallas  pot  to  death. 

Poppssa's  daoi^iter  daadiA  bom. 

Great  fire  aft  Borne  (Jnlj  19).  ftDowed 
bj  persecotioQ  of  Boman  Christians ; 

Gessios  Floras  made  procurator  of 
JadM. 

Conspirao^  ofPiso^  and  dea&  of  Ssoaea. 

ThaJewiihwarlMiliia. 

]>satli«rS«oteAoirf«li«rjna 
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Hon  (A.)— 2)M  ^  Oe  FMMf  &i  Aolf  xL  18. 

Wb  ffaid  in  AolfxL  98  liiatAgalNii  prophesied  the  uocurmtee  of  a  fiuBiii8»  and  tfieft 
hlf  ptopheoj  WM  fblfilled  in  the  reign  of  Clandiai;  also  that  the  ChiiiHuia  of  Antioch 
raolTsd  to  mid  relief  to  thehr  poor  brethren  in  Jadna,  and  that  thii  reaohitlon  waa  oar- 
ried  into  effect  b j  the  lianda  of  Barnabas  and  SaoL  After  relating  this,  St  Luke  digroaa 
eo  fixMn  Ilia  narratlTe  to  describe  the  then  state  (''abont  that  tume'^  of  the  Qinrch  at 
Jerusalem,  immediately  before  and  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  (wliich  is  fbO/  de- 
scribed Acts  ziL  1-S4).  He  then  resomes  the  narrative  wliich  he  had  intempted,  and 
tells  OS  how  Barnabas  and  Saol  retomed  to  Antioch  after  fnlfilUng  thdr  commisskxi  to 
Jemsalem  (Acts  xiL  S5). 

From  this  it  woold  appear  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  went  np  to  Jerasalem,  to  relieve  Am 
sufferers  bj  fiuninOy  soon  qfUr  tke  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L 

Nowy  Josephus  enables  us  to  fix  Agrippa's  death  very  aocuratelj:  for  he  tells  us  (^nL 
xiz.  9,  2),  thaty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  reigned  three  ftdl  years  over  the  whde  of 
Jad»a;  and  also  (AnL  zix.  6, 1),  that,  early  in  the  first  year  of  Claudius  (41  ajk),  the 
sovereign^  of  Judna  was  conferred  on  him.    Hence  his  death  was  in  ajx  44.^ 

Hie  fiimine  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  year  afier  his  dealh  ;  fyt  (1)  Josephus  npnaVs 
of  it  as  having  occurred  during  the  government  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Aleacander 
(Ant.  zx.  6,  2).  Now,  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  as  Procurator  firom  Borne  on  the  death  of 
Agrippa  L,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander;  and  both  their  Fhxniratonhqis 
together  only  lasted  fixun  aj>.  45  to  A.D.  50,  when  Cumanus  succeeded.  (2)  We  find 
fiom  Josephus  (AnL  xx.  2,  6,  compare  xx.  5,  2),  that,  about  the  time  of  the  banning  of 
FadusTs  government,  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  sent  com  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Jews  hi  the  fiuniue.  (8)  At  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  it  would  seem 
from  Acts  xiL  20  that  the  fiunine  could  not  have  begun;  fiv  the  motive  of  the  Fhcenicians 
in  making  peace  was  that  their  country  was  suppBed  with  fiwd  from  Judna, — a  fliotiv« 
which  could  not  have  acted  while  Judssa  itself  was  perishing  of  fiunine. 

Hence  we  concbide  that  the  journey  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jemsalem  widi  abu  took 
place  in  AJK  46. 

NOTB  (B.) 

In  p.  891,  wo  have  xemaiked  that  the  faiterval  of  14  yean  (GaL  fi.  1)  between  tise 
flight  firom  Damascus  and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  might  be  supposed  to  be  either  14  flifl 
years,  or  18,  or  even  12  years,  Judaically  reckoned.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
Jews  arbitrarily  called  the  same  interval  ^ tinao  14, 18,  or  12  years;  but  the  denomination 
of  the  faiterval  depended  on  the  time  when  it  began  and  ended,  as  fi>llows:  If  it  began  ob 
Sept.  1,  AJX  88,  and  ended  Oct.  1,  AJ>.  50,  it  would  be  called  14  years,  thoog^i  reaify 

t  AddllloiMl  aathorMM  tbr  tidfl  ara  gifia  bj  WlMd«. 
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mify  12  jean  and  one  monliiy  becanse  H  began  before  the  1st  of  Tlarl,  and  ended  after 
the  1st  of  TUri;  and,  as  the  Jewish  chril  year  began  on  the  1st  of  TIsrI,  the  interral  wai 
emtained  in  14  different  etoU  fftan.  On  Uie  other  hand,  if  it  began  Oct  1,  a^d.  38,  and 
ended  Sept.  1,  a^d.  50,  it  woold  onlj  be  called  IS  jears,  although  reallj  onlj  two  months 
less  than  the  former  intenral  which  was  called  14  )rears.  Henoe,  as  w«  do  not  know  the 
month  of  the  flight  from  Dammsens,  nor  of  the  Coandl  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
sojqpose  that  the  intenral  between  them  was  onlj  a  fow  weeks  more  than  IS  jear%  and 
therefore  to  sojqpose  the  iQ^  hi  AJK  S8,  and  the  Gomoil  hi  AJK  60i 


Hon  (a) — CM  «•  DM  ^Os  itssdl  ^  Alfab 

We  ha(fe  seen  that  St  Ftalanifod  in  Borne  in  spf%,  after  winftsriii^  III  11^  and 
that  he  sailed  from  Jodaa  at  the  beginning  of  thefreeeding  aubmm^  and  was  at  Fair  H»> 
Tens  in  Crete  in  October,  soon  after  «the  Fast,**  which  was  on  the  10th  ef  TKsri  (Acts 
zxriL  9).  He  was  sent  to  Borne  bj  Festos,  upon  his  appeal  to  C«sar;  and  his  hearing 
before  Festos  had  taken  place  about  a  fortnight  (see  Acts  zziy.  S7  to  zxr.  1)  after  the 
arrival  of  Festos  in  the  prorinoe.  Hence  the  acriTal  of  Festos  (and  conseqnently  the 
departure  of  Felix)  took  phMse  in  the  nmmer  preceding  St  Paul's  Yojage. 

This  is  conformed  bj  Acts  zzIt.  27,  which  tells  us  that  Paul  had  been  hi  prison  Ass 
can^fflete  yean  at  the  time  of  Felix's  departure:  for  he  was  imprisoned  at  a  PenUeoet; 
tlierefore  Felix's  departure  was  just  after  a  Pentecost 

We  know,  then,  the  ssosofi  of  Felix's  recall;  ris^  the  stMMMr;  and  we  must  determine 
the  date  of  the  jear. 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Cssarea  Qu^  two  xears  before 
Felix's  recall),  Felix  had  been  aheadj  ^^br  many  ffean  ProcuraUtrofJmUM*'  {Acta  xxiv. 
10).  ^  Manj/ears"  could  not  be  less  than  Shears:  therefore  Felix  had  gOTernedJudsM 
at  least  (6-)^  Sss)  7  jears  at  the  time  of  his  recalL  Now,  Felix  was  appointed  Phxsura- 
torinthebegfaming^ihe  18th  year  of  Claudius^  (Joseph,  ilnt  xx.  7, 1,  (losf^  yMr  co»^ 
jilete);  thati8,earl7hithe3rearA.]>.58,  Therefore  Felix's  recall  could  not  haye  occurred 
btfare  a^d.  (58  +  7  s=r)  60. 

09)  But  we  can  also  show  that  it  could  not  haye  occurred  qfter  aji.  60,  bj  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  — 

1.  Felix  was  followed  to  Borne  bj  Jewish  ambassadors,  who  impeached  him  of  miigor^ 
enmient  He  was  saved  from  punishment  bj  the  intercession  of  his  brother  Pallas,  at  a 
time  when  Pkdlas  was'  tn  special  favor  mM  Nero  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8,  9).  Now,  Pallas 
was  put  to  death  bj  Nero  in  the  year  jud.  63;  and  it  is  improbable,  that,  at  anj  part 
of  that  or  the  i»reoeding  jear,  he  should  have  had  much  influence  with  Nera  Hence 
Felix's  recall  was  certainly  noi  after  A.D.  62,  and  j9ro6a%  not  after  aj>.  60. 

S.  Burrus  was  living  (Joseph.  Ant^  quoted  bj  Wieseler)  at  the  time  when  Felix's  Jew- 
ish accusers  were  at  Borne.  Now,  Burrus  died  not  later  than  February,  A  J>.  BS.  And 
the  Jewish  ambassadars  could  not  have  reached  Borne  during  the  season  of  the  Jlfar» 
Claunm:  therefore  they  (and  consequently  Felix)  must  have  come  to  Borne  not  after 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  61. 

8.  Paul,  on  arriving  at  Bome,was  delivered  (Acts  xxviiL  16)  to  tkeprrfeet  (not  thepro' 

1  TaettiuplaeMthe  ttppolntmeiit  of  Faltz  atjrlter  too  maeh  on  hit  lli^for,  ko  mdtbbd  tht  dltgiiit  of 

tkaa  this;  bat,  on  raoh  m  qaettlon,  hit  nntboritiir  If  Nero  at  tho  ymrj  beginning  of  bla  nlgn  (▲.  d.  M). 

not  to  bo  oompared  with  that  of  Jocephna.  In  ▲. ».  66  ho  waa  accnaed of  treaion,  bat  aaqaitted; 

*  Pallaa  had  been  mainly  Inatmmental  In  obtain-  and,  after  thia  acqnitlal,  be  amma  to  have  regained 

Ing  Nero'a  adoption  by  Olaodiaa;  but,  by  preanmlng  hia  favor  at  eooit. 
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this  WM  not  iho  case  ftfter  the  death  of  Bnrnis,  when  Bnfbs  and  TlgeUinni  were  made 
jdnt  prefects.  Hence  (as  abore)  Paol  oould  not  have  acrived  fai  Rome  before  ajx  61, 
and  therefore  Felix's  recall  (which  was  in  the  year  before  Pud's  airiTal  at  Bome)  cmdd 
not  have  been  after  aj>.  60. 

Therefore  Felix's  recall  has  been  prored  to  be  ndtber  after  AJh  60,  nor  betoe  ajn 
60 :  consequentlj,  it  was  in  a.]>.  60. 

(7)  This  condosion  is  confirmed  bj  the  fi^owing  condderadons :  — 

1.  Festos  died  in  Jadna,  and  was  socceeded  hj  AlUnns.  We  are  not  faiformed  of  the 
dvration  of  Festos's  goyemment;  bat  we  haye  prored  (a)  that  it  did  not  begfai  before 
A J>.  60 :  and  we  know  that  Albinos  was  in  office  in  Jodna  in  the  antomn  of  ajk  6S  (at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  and  perliaps  considerably  before  that  time.  Hence  Festos's 
airiTal  (and  Felix's  recall)  most  have  been  either  in  60  or  61.  Now,  if  we  soppose  it  in 
61,  we  most  crowd  into  a  space  of  fifteen  months  the  following  eyents :  (a)  Festos  repiess 
6s  distorbanoes.  (&)  Agrippa  H.  boilds  his  palace  overioc^ing  the  tonple.  (e)  Tha 
Jews  boild  thehr  wall,  intercepting  his  view,  (d)  'Rkey  send  a  depotation  to  Bome  to  ob- 
tain leaTO  to  keep  their  walL  (e)  They  gain  their  soit  at  Bome  bj  the  intereesaioo  of 
Poppsuu  (/)  Thej  letom  to  Jerosalem,  learing  the  hi^  priest  Ishmad  as  hostage  at 
Bome.  (g)  Agrippa,  on  thehr  retom,  nominates  a  new  hi^  priest  (Joseph),  the  length 
of  whose  tenore  of  office  we  are  not  tdd.  (A)  Josei^  is  socceeded  in  the  hi^  priesdtood 
by  Ananos,  who  holds  the  office  three  months,  and  is  displaced  jost  before  the  anfral  of  Al> 
l^os.  nils  soccession  of  events  coold  not  have  occorred  between  the  sommer  of  AJi.  61 
and  the  aotomn  of  a.d.  6S  ;  becaose  the  dooble  voyage  of  the  Jewish  embassy,  with 
their  residence  in  Booie,  woold  alone  have  occopied  twelve  months.  Hienoe  we  coaclode 
that  firom  the  arrival  of  Festos  to  that  of  Albinos  was  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years 
and  conseqoently  that  Festos  airived  a  J>.  60. 

2.  Hie  Procorators  of  JodsM  were  generally  changed  when  the  Roprgtors  of  Sjiia 
were  changed.  Now,  Qoadratos  was  socceeded  by  Ckxrbob  in  Sjiia  AJi.  60 :  henee  we 
might  natorally  expect  Felix  to  be  recalled  in  that  year. 

8.  P^  was  indulgentlif  treated  (Acts  xxviiL  31)  at  Bome  for  twoyeare  after  his  aoival 
there.  Now,  he  certeinly  woold  not  have  been  treated  indolgently  after  the  Boman  ist% 
0n  Joly,  64).  Hence  his  arrival  was,  at  latest,  not  qfter  (64— Ss=s)  aj>.  6S.  CoMe 
qoently,  Felix's  recall  was  certahily  not  after  61. 

4.  After  Nero's  accession  (Oct  18,  A.D.'  64),  Josephos*  mentioos  the  following  coeee^ 
otive  events  as  having  occorred  in  Jodasa :  (a)  Captore  of  the  great  bandit  Eleaiar  by 
Felix.  (6)  Bise  of  the  SieariL  (e)  Harder  of  Jonathan  onponished.  (d)  Many  pr^ 
tenders  to  Inspiration  or  Messiahship  lead  followers  hito  the  wilderness,  (e)  Theoe  are 
dispersed  by  the  Boman  troops.  (/)  An  Egyptian  rebel,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Sicaii^ 
excites  the  most  daogeroos  of  all  these  insorrections :  his  followers  are  defeated ;  bat  he 
himself  escapes;  This  series  of  events  coold  not  well  have  occopied  less  than  three  yeare; 
and  we  shoold  therefore  ^  the  insortection  of  the  Egyptian  not  before  aj».  67.  Now, 
when  St  Paol  was  arrested  in  the  Temple,  he  was  at  first  mistaken  for  this  rebdl^prptian, 
who  is  mentioned  as  ^the  Egyptian  who  before  these  days  made  an  iqnKMur"  (AdsxxL 
88), — an  expression  which  woold  very  natorally  be  osed  if  the  Egyptian's  insuuiAha 
had  occorred  in  the  preceding  year,  lids  woold  again  agree  with  sapporing  the  dale  of 
St  Pud's  arrest  to  be  aj>.  68,  and  therefore  Felix's  recall  ajk  60. 

*  TIm  oflldal  phnM  mm  In  tht  ptonl,  when  •  Tkmw9knmamwn0imm\fmmiim» 

Oiera  WM  more  than  one  prcfeet  Bo  Tn^  wrilat, 
«  VtBetm  mlttt  ad  pn^^Mof  praloill  met  d^bet»* 
nia.J^z.Sft 
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6.  St  Paul  (Acts  zviiL  2)  finds  Aqnila  and  Friscilla  jnst  arrived  at  Corinth  firon 
Bame^  whence  they  were  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Claadhis.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  of  this  decree;  but  it  could  not,  at  the  latest,  hare  been  later  than  a.d.  54, 
in  which  year  Clandins  died.  Now,  the  Acts  gives  ns  distinct  infixrmatlon,  that  between 
this  first  arrival  at  Cknrinth,  and  St  Fftnl's  arrest  It  Jemsalem,  there  were  the  following  in- 
tervals of  time:  vis.,  from  arriving  at  Corinth  to  reaching  Antioch,  If  years;  firom  reach- 
ing Ephesus  to  leaving  Ephesos,  ^  years;  firom  leaving  Ephesos  to  reaching  Jerusalem, 
1  year.  (See  Acts  xviii.,  ziz.,  and  zz.)  These  make  together  5^  years ;  but  to  this 
most  be  added  the  thne  spent  at  Antioch,  and  between  Antioch  and  Ephesos,  which  is 
not  mentioned,  but  which  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at  ^  year.  Thns  we  have  5^ 
years  finr  the  total  intervaL  Therefore  the  arrest  of  St  Pad  at  Jemsalem  was  probably 
not  later  than  (54  -|- 6^  =r)  ajx  59,  and  may  have  been  earlier;  which  agrees  with  thA 
result  independently  arrived  at, — that  it  was  actually  in  aj^.  58. 

It  is  imposrible  finr  any  candid  mind  to  go  through  soch  investigations  as  these  with- 
out seeing  how  strong  diey  oonfirai  (by  InniiMwrihle  ooincidettoet)  the  Ustarioal  aoos* 
raey  of  the  Aoli  of  dM  Apo^det. 
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AcamiMS  promoiitovy  oi^  14S. 

Aooo^614. 

Achai%  278 ;  harbon  ci^  860;  prailiioe  ci^ 

under  the  Romani,  86S. 
Acre,  St  Jean  d%  614. 
Acrocorinthufly  the,  859;  Hi  lnq[Mrtaneey 

ib,;  TiewB  firooi  ita  iumniiti  A. 
Aeropolis,  the,  800,  806;  Tiew  of  <h^ie- 

itoced,  8S6. 
Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  111. 
Adana,  220  n^  228  n. 
AdramyttiQm,  240,  686. 
iBg»,  220  n. 
JS^^ina,  Island  oS^  298. 
Agabus  the  prc^diet,  117, 6Uk 
Agora,  the,  of  Atheni^  806* 
Agrloola,14. 
Agrippa,  Hflrod,  grandioii  of  Band  ihtb 

Great,  108;  hia death,  119. 
Agrippa  IL,  662. 
'Juto^,  meaning  oS^  670  n. 
Ak-Sher,  288. 
Alban  Mount,  781. 
AIUnoB,  667  fi. 
Aldhiadei, character oi; 816;  ftrdiloatkma 

o(  at  Cos,  606. 
Alexander  the  eoppenndlh,  472, 474. 
Alexander  the  Great,  6,  7 ;  at  Pan^jUa, 

144. 
Alexandria,  eminence  o(  684. 
Alexandria  IVoaa,  241 ;  harbor  q4  i42, 691. 
Almalee  in  Ljda,  149. 


d»Jew%6L 

<>Altiur  of  the  Twehre  Godi"  a*  AtheiM^ 
807 ;  to  the  «<  Unknown  God,"  81A. 

Amphipdlia,  276. 

Amphitheatres  in  Alia  MiDor,  687. 

AmpliaH,  681. 

Amyntas,  King  of  GahUia,  21. 

AnaniaB,  87. 

Ananiafs  the  Jewiah  merchant^  117* 

Anoyra,  description  ot^  212  n.,  284* 

Andriace,  608,  691. 

Androclus,  firander  of  £phefii%  461i 

Andionious,  **  kinsman  "  of  8t  Ftal,  Ml. 

Anemurium,  cli£b  of^  142. 

AnnsBus  Novatos.  —  See  GaOio. 

^AyehwoToCf  the  word  as  translated  in  dM 
A.  y.,  181  n. 

MAntinomian,"  the  tenn  as  applied  to  die 
«all  thkigs  lawftd"  par^  a*  Coring 
68911. 

Antinomianism,  Corinthian,  689. 

Andnomians,  422. 

Andnoos,  the  &Torite  of  Hadrian,  birth- 
place o^  208  n. 

Andoch,  101 ;  Jewish  Christians  in,  109; 
description  and  historj  of  the  dtj,  112 
ei  eeq. ;  earthquake  and  fiunine  in,  117 ; 
a  rereladon  at,  122. 

Andoch  in  Fisidia,  160;  identified  with  the 
modem  town  of  Jalobatch,  161 ;  its 
foondadon,  A.;  called  Casarea  bj  Au- 
gustus, 162. 

'kvTtox^  Tirjcn,  Statue  of  the,  116,  n.  4. 

Antiodhus  Epiphanes,  coins  o4  24;  his 
adoption  of  Bonaa  ftshioos,  26. 

Andochus  Soter,  211. 
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Andgonia  TroM.  —  5m  Akundria  l^roM. 

AntirTttiinu,  tli6»  SS4  «• 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Gieali  M. 

Andpater,  26. 

AntipatriSy  650. 

Antonia,  tlie  Fortreas,  68S. 

Antonioe  Itineraiyy  S74. 

Antoninus  Fiufl,  584  fi. 

Anznr,  728,  780. 

Aorist,  St  Paul's  oonstaat  use  of  tli^  ftr 
the  perfect,  496  n. ;  682  «.;  552  n. 

Apamea  in  Asia  Minor,  114. 

Apelles,  605. 

Apollo  Patrons,  Temple  o(  807. 

Apdlonia  on  the  Adriatic,  descripdon  o( 
277. 

Apdlos,  890;  406  ef  teq.;  fiiDowers  o( 422. 

Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  47 ;  their  office  in  the 
PrimidTe  Church,  876. 

Aposdes  and  Elders,  letters  of  die,  to  die 
Christians  of  Andoch,  197. 

Apostolic  Church,  the,  60. 

Appellatio,  the  Boman  ri^t  o(  669  n. 

Appendices : — L  On  the  time  of  die  visit 
to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Galatians 
(chap.  iL),  885.  IL  On  die  date  of  die 
Pastoral  Episdes,  892.  IH  Chronolo- 
gical Table,  895. 

Appian  Waj,  727. 

Appii  Forum,  780. 

Aqnila,  886,  857,  867. 

Aquib,  the  translator  of  die  (Nd  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  886. 

AraUa,  die  word  as  need  hf  die  ancients, 
89. 

Aram,  88. 

Aramssan  Jews,  SS. 

Aratns,  the  Greek  poet  of  CSUda,  828  «• 

Araunah,  threshing-floor  o(  629. 

Archelans,  son  of  Herod,  his  banishment^ 
51. 

Archelaus,  last  king  of  Cappadoda,  214. 

Archippus,  418. 

Areopagus,  80(^  806 ;  descriptioii  of  die, 
825. 

Aretas,  die  Arab  rojal  dtle  o4  76  n.;  coins 
o^lOOfi. 

Arediusa,  Pass  ot^  277. 

Argeus,  Mount,  166. 

Arida,  town  o^  781. 
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Aristarohns,  687. 

Azistobulns,the,i 
582. 

Aristode,  810. 

Artemio,  128. 

ArtemiMan  festira],  471. 

Asia,  the  word  as  used  bj  die  1 
eiteq. 

Asia  Minor,  robbers  in,  145;  'watei^ 
floods'* 0^145;  caiayans in,  148 ;  table- 
lands o(  149;  politJcal  diirisiona  c^ 
20411. 

'Amo^oi,  transladim  ot^  471,  n.  1^ 

Asiarchs,  the,  471. 

Aspendus,  148. 

«<  Assemblies  of  the  Wise,"  55. 

Assize-towns  of  the  Romania  470. 

Assos,  240 ;  nodce  o£,  594. 

Astrolog7,  passion  of  the  Antloebiani  §Mf 
115;  amongst  the  Orientals,  188. 

AsTncritas,  582. 

Athenian  religion,  nodce  of  the,  814. 

Adienodorus,  98. 

Athens,  scenery  around,  801;  descilpUoe 
of  the  city  o(  801  s<  seq.;  its  ^carefol- 
ness  in  religion,"  814 ;  paganism  o4  < 
trasted  widi  Christianit7,881 ;  < 
with  Corinth,  SM. 

Athos,  Mount,  248,  247,  272,  297. 

Attalda,  Baj  o^  141 ;  town  ot^Ut;  l^ 
tcary  and  description  o^  177. 

Attains  Fhiladelphus,  148. 

Attains  HL,  King  of  Peigamns,  tOi. 

Atdca,  description  oi;  800. 

«<  Augustan  Band,"  the,  26  n. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  the  names  of  ^  Sadnt" 
and<<Paulus,"187. 

Anion,  Pass  (£,  276. 

aMc  kyii,  meaning  oi^  bk  Bom.  lA  2% 
56111. 

Ayemns  Lacns,  728. 

Aldus  Birav  ^72. 


BalsB,  22011.;  724. 
Balaamites,  or  Nioolaitaas,  898. 
M  BariMurian,"  use  of  the  word  In  d»  N.  T, 
711. 
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Barjesos  ^he  sorcerer,  188. 
BftnialM8atAntioch,96,110;  acoompanies 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  with  contributicni- 
monej  in  time  of  famine,  117 ;  becomes 
one  of  the  teachers  at  Antioch,  120; 
departs  for  CTprus,  128;  arrives  at  Se- 
leuda,  126;  at  Salamis,  127;  and  at 
Paphos,  128;  brought  before  Sergios 
Paolos,  188;  yirits  Pamphjlia,  141; 
airiTes  at  Perga,  US;  and  at  the  table- 
land of  Asia  Minor,  149 ;  reaches  An- 
tioch  in  Hsidia,  155 ;  accompanies  St 
Paul  to  the  synagogue  there,  155 ;  ex- 
pelled from  ike  city,  162;  journeys 
towards  Lycaonia,  162 ;  reaches  Icon!- 
urn,  162 ;  flies  from  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Iconians  to  destroy  him,  164 ;  reaches 
Lystra,  167;  goes  to  Derbe,  175;  turns 
back,  and  revisits  Lystra,  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  176;  reaches  Perga,  176;  ac- 
oompanies St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  187 ; 
arrives  there,  189 ;  his  address  to  the 
Christian  conference  at  Jerusalem,  190 ; 
returns  to  Antioch,  196 ;  quarrels  with 
and  separates  from  St  Pad,  217,  218; 
his  subeequeut  life,  218. 

Basil,  St,  822. 

Basilica,  the  Boman,  788. 

BasUides,  the  Gnostio,  899  A. 

Baptism,  in&nt,  255. 

Baris,  688. 

Baulos-Dagh,  the,  288  n. 

Behistoun,  rock-lnsoriptioiis  ol^  Sift  A. 

Bdkn  Pass,  the,  220. 

B9A<a,the,864n.;  684. 

Benjamin,  lot  o(  41 ;  the  youngest  and 
most  honored  of  the  patriaichi^  41. 

Berenice,  28,  218,  652,  671. 

Beroea,  description  o£,  292. 

Bethesda,  Pool  o(  684. 

Bethsaida,  city  dt,  52. 

Bin-Bir-Eilisseh,  166  n. 

Bishop,  office  q(  in  the  PHmitiTe  Chmoli, 
878. 

Bithynia,  description  cS,  207. 

BoTiUsB,  782. 

Bnldur,  marble  road  aX,  148;   Lake  c^ 
150. 

Burning  bush,  the,  66. 

BuiTus,  the  protorian  prefect^  784. 


«<  Cabala,'' meanfaig  of  die  word,  898  A. 

Capua,  727. 

C»sar,  J.,  188. 

Ccsaiea,  25, 107 ;  its  theatre,  118 ;  < 

tion  of  the  city,  658. 
Cflssarea  Strafonis,  ci^  o^  97  m 
Caius,  or  Gains,  849. 
Caligula,  76, 102. 
Cambunian  Hills,  the,  272  n. 
Cameniata,  Joh.,  history  o^  280 11* 
Campagna  of  Borne,  781. 
Campanian  Way,  726. 
Candace,  Queen,  18. 
Cappadocia,  description  ol^  tlL 
CapresB,  Island  q(  722. 
Casilinum,  728. 
Casius,  Mount,  126. 
Catarrhactes  Btver,  14S. 
Cayster  Biver,  410. 
Caystrian  Meadows,  461. 
^  Cemetery,"  Christian  use  of  tfia  woid, 

69  n. 
Cenchress,  802 ;   notice  c^  867 ;  iti  geo* 

graphical  positiffli,  584  n. 
Cephas,  the  name,  426  n. 
Cephisus  Biver,  808,  811. 
Ceramicus,  the,  at  Athens,  808. 
Cerdnitus,  the  Lake,  276. 
Ceres,  Temple  o(  at  Athens^  806w 
Cestrus  Biver,  142. 

Charity  amongst  the  eaily  Cfaristlaai^  118i 
«ChiefrofAfiia,''470. 
Chios,  410,  597. 
Chittim,  189. 

«  Chittim,  isles  oi;'*  189  m 
Chloe,  femily  of,  421. 
Chrestus,  885. 
Chrysorrhoas  Biver,  81. 
Chrysostom,  John,  170,  28b. 
Christianity  and  Judaism,  29,  80. 
Christianity,  dissemination  oS,  in  An^4>ft|| 

in  Pisidia,  161 ;  compared  with  Greek 

philosophy,    819;    foundation    o^    in 

Achaia,  409 ;  in  Bome,  founder  o^  not 

known,  548. 
<<  Christians,''  the  name,  when  first  used, 

111. 
Chrysippus  the  Stoio,  his  birthplace,  80  n. 

gle 
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Churcli,  tihe  Apostolic,  60;  charitj  of  its 
members,  61 ;  first  aspect  of  the,  62 ; 
formation  of  the  first,  of  united  Jews 
and  Grenliles,  161 ;  controversy  in  the, 
179;  great  conference  of  the  apostles 
and  elders  of  the,  at  Jemsalem,  190 ; 
its  decree,  192;  foundation  of  the,  in 
Macedonia,  255;  constitution  of  the 
primitiTe,  876  et  seq. ;  ordinances  of  the, 
882;  festivals  of  the,  885 ;  divisions  in 
the,  887 ;  heresies  in  the,  890. 

Church  of  Fhilippi,  480 ;  veneration  q(  for 
St.  Paul,  480;  its  liberality  to  the  Apos- 
tle, 481,  512. 

Church  of  1^  612. 

Church,  the  Roman,  789. 

Cibjra,  <<  the  Birmingham  of  Asia  Misar^" 
149. 

Cicero,  18, 14;  as  governor  of  Cilida,  22; 
at  Athens,  811,  81211. 

Cilician  churches,  finrndatlon  of  the,  98. 

«  Cilician  Gates,"  176,  220  n. ;  222  n. 

Cilicia,  18,18;  Bough  Cilida,  19;  Flat 
Cilicia,  20 ;  mountain-wall  o^  20;  as  a 
Roman  province,  22 ;  under  Cicero^  22; 
description  o^  214. 

«  Cilicium"  tents,  45, 150. 

CimoQ  of  Athens,  statue  o(  806;  hit  vio- 
Uiry  over  the  Persians  at  Plata*  and 
Saiamis,148. 

Cithseron,  hills  o(  800. 

Citium,  Phoenician  cdonj  o(  189  n. 

Claudia,  885,  844  n. 

Claudius  Ljsias,  686;  letter  ci,  to  Felix, 
650. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  104, 105 ;  his  edict 
banishing  the  Jews  firom  Borne,  885. 

Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  hymn  o^  5  n. 

Cnidus,  notice  o^  605.  692. 

Colonia,  observations  on  the  oonstitiitlon 
of  a,  252. 

Colonna,  Cape,  299. 

ColosssB,  234  n. ;  description  o(  752  n. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  752. 

Colossus  at  Bhodes,  the^  607. 

Colony,  constitution  of  a  Boman,  252. 

Commerce,  Boman,  682. 

Conference,  great,  of  the  apoeUes  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,  190. 

Coostantia,  128. 


Consular  Way,  727. 

Contributions  fiir  poor  Jewish  Chililiaii^ 

509,  542. 
^  Conventus,"  use  of  the  word,  471  n. 
Coracesium,  clifis  oS,  142. 
Coressus  mountains,  462. 
Corinth,  888,  834 ;  its  early  history,  861 ; 

under  the  Romans,  862 ;  its  destmctioii 

by  Mummius,  362;  re-establishment  of 

its  importance  under  Julius  Ciesar,  362; 

tumult  at,  865. 
Corinthian  Church,  state  o^  in  time  of  St 

Paul,  541;    its  subsequent  character, 

542. 
Corinthians,  First   Epistle   to   the,  424; 

Second,  485. 
Corinthians,  licentiousness  of  tiie^  419. 
Cornelius,  99, 106 ;  ccmveraion  <4  107, 10fi» 
Corn-vessels  of  E^ypt,  685. 
Cos,  Island  q(  604. 
Cotyaum,  288  n. 
Coimcil-house  of  AtbenSi  80f. 
Cragus,  Mount,  608. 
Crassns,  133. 
Cresoens,  828. 

Crispus,  ^  ruler  of  iSbtb  synagogos,*  86<l» 
Cross,  meaning  of  the  expression,  ''to  boMl 

in  the  cross,**  587  n. 
Crosus  and  the  <<  Epheaian  Letten,*  418. 
CunuB,  728. 
Cuspius  Fadus,  685. 
Cydnus,  the  Biver,  20, 45. 
C^bistra,  225  n. 
Cyprus,  16, 109, 128;  a> a  Boman |auviiie% 

129;  histofy  oC  189. 
Cyxena,  16. 


Dthnatia,  615. 

Damaris,  the  ftmale  convnt  at  AJiienfl^ 

Damascus,  76 ;  roads  firam,  to 

78 ;  history  o(  80. 
Daphne,  116. 
Delos,  sUve-trade  o^  19. 
Demas,  747. 

Demetrius  and  the  silver-emilhfl^  471. 
Demoniac  slave,  the,  at  Phili^ypi,  260. 
Demoniacs,  the,  of 'the  New  Testai 

268. 
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Demostiheiiefl,  statoe  o^  907. 

Demufl,  the,  of  lliessalonicay  S89. 

Densriiu,  rilyer,  8. 

Derbe,  city  of;  166, 175,  m,  925;  ate  << 

925. 
<"  Devil,'' and  <<  demon,"  259. 
Diana,  Temple  o^  at  Peiga,  148 ;  Btatoe  o( 

b^  Praxitelefl,  808. 
Diana  of  Ephesns,  worship  o(  418;  Temple 

of  Ephesos,  464 ;  worahip  o(  466. 
DicaMurchia,  724. 
Diogenes,  tomb  ot,  584  n. 
Dionjsias,  the  conyert  at  Athens,  990. 
Dinm,  296. 
Drachma,  ibe,  416  n. 
Drepannm,  promontory  ot,  149. 
Dmsilla,  wife  of  Felix,  694. 
I>7iThachimn,  278  n. 


1911 


Easter,  885. 

Edessa,  292  n. 

'Byeftdv,  meaning  of  die 

Egnatia,  Via,  274. 

Egyptian  c(Mm-Tessels,  685. 

''Elder,''  the  name,  878. 

Elogimn,  the  document  so  called,  8  m 

Elymas  Baijesos,  188. 

Epeenetos,  ''the  first-fruits  of  Abhaia,"  591. 

Epaphras,  418,  747,  758. 

Epaphroditns,  785. 

'Eirapxidf  meaning  o(  180  n.,  214  n. 

^  Epherian  Letters,"  418. 

Ephesian  magic,  418. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  tlie,  766 ;  parallelism 
between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloe> 
sians,  765. 

Ephesos,  its  geographical  position,  410; 
description  o^  461 ;  its  natmral  adTan- 
tages,  462 ;  fiyundation  of  the  city,  t&. ; 
its  present  appearance,  468;  its  oele* 
tarated  temple,  464 ;  political  constito- 
tion  of,  469 ;  tmnult  in  the  city,  478 ; 
speech  of  the  town-clerk,  475. 

Ephraim,  hills  o^  648. 

Epictetos,  philosophy  o£,  821. 

Epiooreans,  their  philosophj,  819. 


Epicnms,  gaiden  o^  820 ;  notice  of  him 
819  n. 

Ei^enides  of  Crete^  824  n. 

EpipoIflB,  721. 

'Eiwieiumoc,  office  ot,  878,  602  n. 

Epistles  of  St  Paul :  ^  First  Epistle  to  tiie 
Hiessalonians,  840;  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  852;  Fint  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  424;  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  485 ;  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  528 ;  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
544 ;  Epistle  to  Philemon,  749 ;  to  the 
Colossians,  752;  to  the  Ephesians, 
766;  to  the  Philippians,  786;  First 
Epistle  to  Timotheus,  811 ;  Second  to 
Timotheos,  886;  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, 855. 

Epistles,  Pastoral,  on  the  date  of  the,  899; 
pecnliar  words  and  phrases  in  tiie^ 
894. 

Eidphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  158,  918. 

I^xmymi,  the,  807. 

'Epavoc,  the  entertainment  00  caDed,  449  m 

Erastas,  421,  588. 

Erectheiom,  the,  809. 

Eski-Karabissar,  288. 

Essenes,  the,  82. 

Etesian  winds,  682. 

Euboea,  Island  o£,  299. 

Ennice,  mother  of  Thnothens^  179. 

« Euroclydon,"  the,  700;  etjmolQgf  of  tfm 
word,  700  n. 

Eorymedon,  River,  142. 

EntTchos,  restored  to  lift  lijr  St  Bn^ 
598. 

''Evangelist,''  the  term,  619  m 

Exorcists,  Jewish,  415. 

Eyerdir,  Lake  o^  150. 


Fair  Havens,  694. 

Famagoosta,  127. 

Felix,  651 ;  summoned  to  Borne,  99r. 

Festivals  of  the  Primitive  Chmdi,  98i» 

Festns,  667. 

FormisB,  729. 

Fundi,  plain  o(  729. 

Furies,  sanctuary  of  tbe^  901. 
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Gftdai^6ii6iy  dsoMxiiiflf  of  ^bdoouBlnrof  th6^ 

260. 
Gkiggitas  BiTer,  854. 
Galas,  or  Caiiu,  521,  581. 
GalatsB  and  Keltas,  210. 
Galatia,  deflcriptloii  o^  209 ;  famdatJoo  otf^ 

211. 
Galatian  Chiirch,  gtate  of  the^  521. 
GaladanB,  Epistle  to  the,  528. 
Galen,  181. 

Gallesas,  precipices  o(  461. 
Galli,  tlie,  of  Galatia,  285. 
Gallio,  originally  called  Annwna  Nofatnsi 

proconsul  of  Achaia,  868. 
Gamaliel,  58,  54 ;  prayer  o(  54  n. 
Gaines  of  Asia  and  Ephesns,  471. 
Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  68. 
Gaols,  settlement  of  the,  in  Asia,  210. 
Gazith,  or  "the  Stone  Chamber,"  65. 
Genealogies,  the,  mentioned  in  the  Paatoral 

Ei^stles,  894. 
Gentiles  at  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in 

Fisidia,  160;  addressed  by  St  Pan!, 

160 ;  their  reception  of  the  Word  of 

God,  161 ;  religiously  and  sodaDy  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  Jew8|  181. 
Gibea,  50. 
Gilboa,  Mounti  60. 
Gnosticism,  751. 
Gnostics,  899  n. 
Gophna,648. 
Gcmlium,  212 II. 

Gospel  first  preached  in  Eorope^  258. 
**  Grace  before  meat,**  the,  as  nsed  in  tfia 

Primitive  Church,  816  n. 
TpofifMTiv^,  the,  of  Acts  ziz*  85,  469. 
«  Grecians,'*  84. 
Greek  tongue, 9 ;  a theologioallaoguage, 9 ; 

its  universal  spread  among  the  educated 

classes,  15. 
Greeks,  the,  7 ;  social  condition  o^  10;  their 

science  and  conunerce,  11. 
Grego,  Cape,  127. 
Gregory  Nazianzene,  St,  822. 
Grotius    on    the   names   ''Saulns**   and 

"  Paulus,**  187. 
Gymnasium,  the,  in  aneient  Greek  cities, 

58611. 


Hiwnns,  Moimt»  610i 

HaJiacmon  Biver,  298. 

Hannibal  in  the  fleet  of  Aatiodm^  148. 

Harmodius   and  Aristpgeitoii»  ftatoet  o( 

807. 
Hebrews,  E^nstle  to  the,  its  anthordi^ 

848,  852;  its  readers,  849;  its  olgaeti 

855 ;  text  of  Ef^stle,  855. 
Helena,  mother  of  King  Intes^  117. 
Hellaiist  Jews,  9S. 
Heresies  in  the  PrimiUTe  Gb]Ird^8•i|  hk 

the  latOT  Apostolic  Chnroli,  898. 
Hennas,  582. 
Hermes,  582. 
Hermon,  Mount,  79. 
Hermus  Biver,  289. 
Herod  AgrippaL,  26, 104. 
Herod  Agrippa  H.,  65S. 
Herod  Antipas,  75. 
Herodians,  the,  82. 
Herodion,  582. 
Herod,  King  of  Gha]ci%  80S. 
Herod  the  Great,  24;  intenrleir tvtt  !■- 

gnstus,  25 ;  deatli  oi^  61. 
Herod's  theatre  and  amphitiwatre^  lit. 
Herostratus,  464. 
ffieraichy,  the  Greek,  467. 
Hillel,  Jewish  school  a(  58. 
Hospitality,  Christian,  S58»  t8f« 
Hymettoi,  Moonti  800. 


IcQoium  (now  Eoolflli),  188;  Hi  UHoiy^ 

168. 
Ida,  Gulf  o(  240  fi. 
^  Idols,  dumb,"  recent  discofeij  <<  ai  Tm^ 

sus,221  n. 
Ilissus  Biver,  808. 
Bium,  New,  242  n. 
Lnbros,  Island  o(  247. 
lllyricum,  278 ;  Greek,  614 ;  BoaM%  514. 
Informers  at  Borne,  881. 
Isauria,  19. 
Isbarta,  146  n. 
Isthmian  games,  585;  8larthm,noteondi% 

585. 
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bdimiUy  nodce  of  tiie»  857. 

« Italian  Band,''  the,  26. 

MitaUan  Cohart,"  dM,  of  Corneliiiay  108. 

Italj,  miaeiy  o^  during  Bomo's  ijilendoTi 

18. 
Inlet,  sang  of  Adiabene,  117. 


J. 

Jaoob^a  WoU,  79. 

James  the  Just,  191 ;  bis  addiess  to  the 
conference  of  Christians  at  Jerasaleniy 
198,  621. 

James,  St,  118. 

Jascm,  287, 588. 

JebeM-Akrab,  126. 

Jerusalem,  state  o^  nnder  the  Romans,  51 ; 
conference  at,  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Pharisaic  Christians,  190. 

Jewish  dispersicm,  the,  15, 17  n. 

Jewish  exorcists,  415. 

Jewish  mode  of  teaching,  54. 

Jewish  names,  history  o^  185. 

Jewish  spiritual  pride  and  ezdnsiTe  bigot- 
ry, 160. 

Jews,  languages  spoken  by,  at  the  period 
of  the  Apostles,  2 ;  religioas  civilization 
of  the,  8 ;  influence  o(  on  the  heathen 
woild,  6 ;  dispersion  o£,  15 ;  odony  o( 
in  Babylonia,  16 ;  in  Lydia  and  Fbry- 
ifiM,  16 ;  in  Africa,  16 ;  in  Alexandria, 
17;  in  Europe,  17;  in  Borne,  17;  prose- 
lytee  o(  17 ;  forcibly  incorporated  with 
aliens  18 ;  Jews  in  Arabia,  18 ;  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean,  18 ;  Jewish 
sects^  80;  Jews  not  unfrequently  Bo- 
man  citizens,  48;  state  of  the  Jews 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  52;  mode 
of  tiftachlng  amongst,  54 ;  almsgiTing 
amongst,  61;  numerous  in  Salamis,  128 ; 
Insurrection  q(  at  SaJamis,  128 ;  syna- 
gogue o^at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  155; 
qnritual  pride  and  exclusive  bigotry  o( 
160;  intrigues  of  Judaizers  at  Antioch, 
162 ;  influential  position  o£,  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  280 ;  colony  o^  at  Benna,  298 ; 
In  Athens,  818 ;  in  givat  numbers  in 
Athens,  885 ;  banished  from  Borne  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  885 ; 
colonies  o^  in  Asia  Minor,  886 ;  charges 


of  ^  against  St  Paul  at  Oorinth,  864 ; 
Jews  at  Ephesus,  868 ;  irritation  of  the, 
at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  588; 
oons^racyoCto  take  the  life  of  St  Pad 
in  the  Isthmus,  589 ;  hatred  o(  of  the 
Boman  soldiers  at  Jerusalem,  685 ;  in- 
dignation c£,  at  the  appearance  of  St 
Paul  in  the  Temple,  627 ;  slaughter  o^ 
in  the  streets  of  Csssaiea,  660 ;  Jews  in 
Borne,  788. 

John  the  Baptist,  406 ;  disciples  oE,  411. 

John,  St,  118;  his  meeting  with  St  Ptal, 
195. 

John,  ^  whose  surname  was  Marie,"  119, 
124;  leaves  St  Paul  and  Barnabas, and 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  144, 196,  218. 

Jonathan  the  hi^  priest,  654. 

Joses,  the  Leviteof  Cyprus,  109. 

Judaizers  generally,  890. 

Judflsa,  history  of,  652;  geographical  posi- 
tion o£,  6;  notices  d^  18;  polttloal 
changes  in,  25;  state  ol^  81. 

Judas,  197. 

Julia,  582. 

Julius,  city  a^  52. 

Juliopolis,  Tarsus  so  called,  48  m 

Junius,  **  kinsman  "  of  St  Ptad,  68L 

Jus  ItaUoum,  remaiks  on  the^  242  «• 


l««l 


Kara-Da^  or  Blaok 

0^225. 
Kelts  and  GalatsB,  210. 
«  Keys,  The,"  129. 
Elntaya. — 5^  CoifMOk 
Eonieh. — Seelooolum, 


Ladik,288. 

Laodicea  Combust%  2S4. 

Laodicea,  Churdi  ^  7ii» 

Las»a,696. 

Latmus,  Mount,  604. 

Lebanon,  19. 

Lectum,  Cape,  594. 

Legions,  Boman,  808. 

Lemnos,246. 
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Leoni,  Port  (the  FlnBoi),  309. 

Leontopolis,  Temple  of  Oniai  at,  M  «• 

Ubertmes,  S)niagogiie  of  the,  6S. 

Limjra,  Greek  taUeU  al^  148. 

Unas,  885* 

Liris,  Biver,  729. 

JJbbob,  the  modem  Aleaiifly  S78  n. 

Loifly  grandmother  of  Thnothem^  Ifi. 

LongiiraBy  Gorernor  of  Sjria,  686. 

«  Long  Legs  "  of  Athena,  the,  808  M. 

«<  Long  WaUa  **  (tf  Aihena,  808. 

Locina  of  Gyrene,  181, 122. 

Lncrine  Lake,  ojater^ieda  o^  728* 

Lake,  St,  hia  meeting  with  St.  Ptal,  SQaa, 
and  TImotheos,  at  Alexandria  TnmMf 
244;  they  sail  from  Troas,  246;  arriTe 
atSamotfaraoe,247;  readiFhilippi,250; 
left  behind  at  Fhilippi,  269;  yiaited  bj 
StPaulatPhOii^SSO;  thej  both  sail 
from  FhUippi,  and  arriye  at  T^raas^  891* 
Leayes  Troas,  and  arrives  at  Assos,  595 ; 
at  Miletos,  599;  at  Patara,  610;  at 
l>re,  611 ;  at  Gssarea,  615;  at  Jeru- 
salem, 619;  writes  his  Gospel,  665 ;  ac- 
oompanies  St.  Paul  from  Gasarea  to 
Borne,  687 ;  remains  with  him  till  St 
PaoFs  death,  687,  885. 

Ljcabettos,  800. 

Lycaonia,  165 ;  droned  o(  225  n. 

Lfcenm,  the,  811. 

Ljdia,  175;  her  piofesrioii  of  Mk  and 
baptism,  255. 

L7stra,<%  <^  186;  risited  bj  St  Bad, 
167. 


Maocabean  f^>iJ:ftlff|  % 

Maccabees,  Second  Book  o(  anliionhip  o^ 

16, 17  n. 
Macedonia  Prima,  272;   Qoarta,  278  n.; 

Secunda,  278 ;  Tertia,  278  n. 
Macedonia,  coins  of,  245. 
Macedonians,  liberality  of  the,  511. 
Mseander,  Vallej  of  the,  461 ;  Biyer,  601  n. 
Magicians,  Oriental,  182  ^  ieq. 
Uayoc^  good  and  bad  senses  in  which  it  was 

used,  133,  n.  9. 
Mahometan  schod,  desorlptioii  o^  47  n. 
Malea,  Gape,  860. 


Manaen,  foetertcotfaer  of  Herod  ^"1*r^ 

121, 122. 
Maran-atha,  meaning  of  the  wovd,  488  n. 
Marathon,  299. 
Marins,  188. 
Marriages  betipeea  Om  Jews  aad  Gvaak^ 

228. 
Mary,  41. 

Massioos  £00%  728. 
Mfiiln,  mintnmn  nf  Gmcir  ■nd  finmii^  Iff  ■ , 

466  M. 
M^gabyxi,  or  priests  of  Biaii%  487. 
Mdissn,  the  priestesses  00  called,  48f. 
MeHta,  715,  719. 
Mercnrins  Ptopylssas,  808. 
Messogis,  461. 
Milestone,  the  Golden,  807. 
MOetos,  410, 698. 
Minenra  Promadui%  802^  tOft;  sMm  ^ 

809. 
Minenra  Hygieia,  statue  oi^  808. 
Mintam»,728. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Faulm,  tU. 
Mitylene,  notice  o^  596. 
"Mnason  of  Gypms,*  109, 617. 
MqMraestia,  220  n. 
Mommins,  862. 

Monychia,  height  of  tiie,  808  a. 
Museum  of  Athens,  tiie^  800i 
Mycale,  598. 
Myra,  690. 
^Ijf  1  flrriijtlnn  nf  tlT,  immiIi  m  Iki 

history  0^287  ft 


acfLU, 


NaUooa,  or  Nei^nfis^  78L 
Naidssos,  the,  meationed  hk 

582. 

Navigation  of  the  ancient^  677  «l  sefL 
<'Nazarenes,''lll. 
Nazarites,  the,  867;  die  four,  628;  low  eC 

625,  626. 
Neapolis,  or  Nabioos,  78. 
Neapolis  of  Macedonia,  248. 
Nereos,  582. 
Nero^  his  marriage  with  Poppna,  784;  eo» 

▼ertsinthehoQsehaldod;79&;  Utdisi' 

acter,805;  StPtalbfoii^befim.S05 
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Neptune,  statae  q£,  at  Athene  306w 

Nestor,  tntor  of  Tiberius,  99. 

•«  Nicholas  of  Antioch,"  18. 

Nicholas,  St,  691. 

Nicolaitans,  or  Balaamites,  898. 

Nioomedes  IH,  Khig  of  BiliijBi%  Mf. 

Nioopolis,  516. 

Nicopolis  in  Epims,  897. 

inco8ia,137. 

N^,  meanfaig  d;  548^  «•  !• 


OttTes,Mbiiittoi;68t. 

Oljmpas,  589. 

Olympas,  Mount,  979,  998. 

Onesimos,  the  slaye,  748 ;  —■»<■£  of  Ao 

name,  750  n. 
Onesiphoras,  835. 
OionteSfVallejof  the,18;  th6Bber,lU; 

description  of  the,  194. 
Orlygia,  791. 
Orerseer,  office  0^  in  die  IHnitifV  Chnralii 

878. 


P. 


Fkotyas,  Moont,  461. 

"  Painted  Porch,''  the^  81f. 

Palatine,  the,  781. 

Pallas,  death  o^  785. 

Pamphylia,  208;  Sea  o(  149; 

oC,  208. 
Pangsus,  Mount,  248. 
Paoli,  yUlage  oE,  in  Fiddia,  146  n. 
Paphos,  147 ;  New,  history  d^  140  «f  ssf.; 

Old,  140. 
Pames,  hills  o^  800,  801. 
Paroreia  in  Phrygia,  150. 
Participles,  accmntilation  o^  in  Acts  ztL  6, 

7,  287  n.;  used  substantiTolj,  584  n. 
Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  809. 
<^  Paschal  Lamb  is  Christ,  who  was  slain  iat 

us,"  remarks  on  the  passage,  488  n. 
Patara,  harbor  o^  608. 
Patrobas,  582. 
Paul,  St,  a  Pharisee,  31;  language  of  hii 

infancy,  37 ;   his  childhood  at  Tarsus^ 

39;  his  descent  from  Benjaodn,  40^  41; 


Ptol,  St,  cm.tinued: — 

his  earij  edocatioo,  42 ;  period  of  his 
Urth,  42 ;  his  station  in  life,  46 ;  his  boy- 
hood, 48;  sent  to  Jerusalem,  49;  his 
study  there,  58 ;  his  early  manhood,  59 ; 
bii  taste  for  Greek  literature,  60;  his 
presence  at  the  death  of  St  Stephen, 
69;  his  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
79;  his  Journey  to  Damascus,  75 ;  im- 
portance of  his  cooTersiim,  83 ;  Tision 
of  Jesus  Christ,  84;  his  call,  85;  his 
blindness,  86;  his  recovery  of  sight,  88; 
bis  biqitism,  89 ;  his  journey  into  Arabia 
Fetrssa,  90;  his  return  to  Damascus, 
98 ;  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  93 ; 
bis  escape,  94 ;  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
94 ;  his  meeting  with  the  apostles,  96 ; 
be  withdraws  to  Syria  and  Cilicia,  98 ; 
travels  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  110 ; 
carries  the  contribution-money  from  An- 
tioch to  Jerusalem  in  time  of  fiunine, 
117;  departs  for  Cyprus,  123;  arriyes 
at  Seleucia,  126;  at  Salamis^l27;  at 
Paphos,  129;  his  denunciation  of  Ely- 
mas  Barjesus,  134 ;  his  name  changed 
to  Paul,  135;  visits  Pamphylia,  141 ; 
arrives  at  Perga,  143 ;  journeys  to  the 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  149 ;  reaches 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  155 ;  his  address  to 
the  Jews  in  die  synagogue  there,  156 ; 
impression  made  on  his  hearers,  159 ; 
scene  on  tiie  following  sabbatii,  160; 
espeUed  from  tiie  synagogue,  161;  turns 
from  the  Jews,  and  preaches  to  the 
Gentiles,  161 ;  journeys  towards  Lyca- 
onia,  162 ;  arrives  at  Iconium,  163 ;  es- 
capes from  a  conspiracy  to  crush  him, 
164 ;  reaches  Lystra,  167 ;  his  miracle 
there,  169;  worship  offered  to  him,  1 70 ; 
his  address  to  the  Lystrians,  171 ;  stoned 
in  the  city,  173;  recovers  from  appar- 
ent deaUi,  173;  travels  to  Derbe,  175; 
revisits  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch, 
176;  reaches  Perga,  176;   travels  to 
Jerusalem,  187 ;  his  companions  on  the 
journey,  187;  his  arrival  at  the  Holy 
City,  189;  his  address  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  191 ; 
public  recognition  of  his  mission  to  the 
heathen,194;  his  meeting  with  St  John, 
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Fraly  St,  amiinued :  — 

195;^  returns  to  Antlooh,  196  $  rebukes 
8t  Peter  for  his  weak  oondaot,  199;  St 
Paul's  personal  appearance,  200;  St 
Peter's  reconciliation  with  him,  201 ;  he 
proposes  to  Barnabas  to  visit  the  chorch- 
esi  215;  quarrels  with  and  separates 
from  Barnabas,  216,  217;  takes  Silas 
with  him  into  Cilicia,  218 ;  takes  Timo- 
theos  into  oompanionslup,  227 ;  reaches 
Tooninm,  281 ;  joumeTS  through  Phrj- 
gtsy  233 ;  arrives  at  Galatia,  235 ;  his 
■Ickness,  285 ;  his  reception  there,  286 ; 
joumeTs  to  the  iBgean,  288 ;  arrives  at 
Alexandria  Troas,  241 ;  is  joined  bj  St 
Luke  at  Troas,  246;  thej  sail  from 
IVoas,  246 ;  arrive  at  Samothrace,  247 ; 
reach  Fhilippi,  250;  St  Paul  preaches 
the  gospel  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
955 ;  the  demoniac  slave,  260 ;  St  Paul 
tooQxged,  and  cast  into  prison,  262 ;  his 
conversion  of  the  jailer,  267 ;  released 
from  prison,  269;  leaves  Philippi,  271 ; 
arrives  at  Hiessalonioa,  277 ;  visits  the 
qrnagogue  at  Ihessalonica,  281;  sub- 
jects of  his  preaching,  281 ;  his  own  1a> 
bor  fixr  the  means  of  support,  284; 
leaves  Thessalonica  for  B^rcea,  292: 
arrives  there,  298 ;  leaves  the  d^,  295 ; 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  800 ; 
lands  at  Athens,  308;  his  reflections 
amidst  the  idolatry  at  Athens,  312; 
^'left  in  Athens  alone,"  818;  addresses 
the  Athenians  in  the  Agora,  822 ;  goes 
op  to  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  324 ; 
his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  326 ;  de- 
parts from  Athens,  381 ;  takes  up  his 
abode  at  Corintli,  831 ;  his  address  to 
the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  there,  838 ; 
rqjoined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus,  838  n. ; 
writes  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Ihessa- 
kmians,  340 ;  he  turns  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Gentil^  348;  his  vision,  850; 
writes  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
kmians,  852;  continues  to  reside  in 
Corinth,  356 ;  brought  bj  the  Jews  be- 
ftre  Grallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  864 ; 
who  refuses  to  hear  the  charges,  365 ; 
departs  from  Achaia,  366;  takes  his 
£tteweD  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  366; 


Ftal,  St,  continued:  — 

sails  from  Cenchress  by  Ephesos  ta 
CsBsarea,  867 ;  visits  the  synagogue  at 
Epheeus,  868;  reaches  CsBsarea,  869; 
leaves  Csesarea  for  Jerusalon,  369 ;  visits 
Antioch  for  the  last  time,  370 ;  departs 
from  Antioch,  403 ;  arrives  at  Ephesus, 
411;  the  magicians  of  Ephesus,  4l4; 
burning  of  the  mystic  books,  41€  ;  the 
Apostle  pays  a  short  visit  to  Corinth, 
418 ;  returns  to  Ephesus,  420 ;  writes 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  CmnUiians, 
424 ;  his  future  plans,  459 ;  Demetrius 
and  the  silver-smiths,  472;  Cains  and 
Aristarchus  seized  by  the  mob,  473; 
tmnnlt  in  Ephesus,  474;  St  Paul  bids 
forewell  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesus, 
476;  departs  from  the  city,  476;  arrives 
at  Alexandria  Troas,  479 ;  preaches  ths 
gospel  there,  480 ;  sails  from  Troas  to 
Macedonia,  480;  lands  at  NeapoUs,  480; 
proceeds  to  Philippi,  480 ;  his  love  for 
the  Philippian  Christians,  480 ;  passes 
over  to  Macedonia,  482 ;  state  of  his 
bodily  health,  482 ;  rejoined  by  Titus, 
488 ;  writes  his  Second  Epistle  to  die 
Corinthians,  485 ;  he  cdlects  cootribQ- 
tions  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judsa, 
509;  he  journeys  southward,  517;  his 
feelings  on  approaching  Corinth,  518 
state  of  the  Galatian  Church,  521 
writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Gaiadans,  5  23 
convinces  the  Christians  ot  his  apostle- 
ship,  540 ;  he  punishes  the  disobedient 
by  publicly  casting  them  out  of  the 
Church,  540;  sends  a  letter  by  Fhfl^ 
to  the  Roman  Church,  542 ;  his  Episde 
to  the  Romans,  544 ;  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews  to  take  his  liife,  589;  flies  from 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  589;  visits  St 
Luke  at  Philippi,  589 ;  they  leave  there 
together,  591 ;  arrive  at  Troas,  591 ;  St 
Paul  restores  the  lifo  of  Eutychus,  593 ; 
leaves  Troas,  and  arrives  at  Assos,  595 ; 
at  Miletus,  599 ;  his  speech  to  the  £ph&> 
sian  presbyters  there,  601 ;  he  departs 
from  Miletus,  604;  arrives  at  Patara, 
610 ;  sails  for  Phomicia,  610 ;  arrives 
atTjne,612;  leaves  T^ro, 618 ;  arrives 
atCMarea.614:  meets  with  Philip  the 
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PiMilf  Sty  continued:  — 

Eyaiigelisty  616 ;  warned  bj  Agabas  of 
danger  to  be  apprehended  at  JeroBalem, 
615;  sets  out  for  Jenualem,  617;  his 
reception  by  the  presbyters,  620 ;  advice 
of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  St 
Paul,  628 ;  the  four  Nasaritesy  628 ;  St 
Paul  seized  at  the  festival  of  Pentecost, 
627 ;  beaten  by  the  mob,  686 ;  lescoed 
by  Claudius  Lysias,  687 ;  his  conversar 
tion  with  Lysias,  687 ;  the  Apostle  ad- 
dresses the  multitude  from  the  stairs, 
687 ;  their  rage,  640 ;  sentenced  by  Ly- 
sias  to  **  reoeiye  the  lashes,**  640 ;  as- 
serts his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  641 ; 
taken  before  the  Sanhedrin,  642 ;  struck 
by  order  of  the  high  priest  Ananias, 
642 ;  tumult  in  the  judgment-hall,  648 ; 
the  Apostle  taken  back  to  the  fortress, 
644 ;  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  645 ; 
the  plot  disooTered,  646;  removed  by 
Lysias  to  Casarea  to  be  judged  l^ 
Felix,  647;    ordered   to   be  kept  in 
Herod's  prstorinm,  651 ;  summoned  be- 
fixre  Felix,  660 ;  charges  brought  against 
him,  660;  his  speech  before  Felix,  661 ; 
renumded,  668;  brou^t  up  again  be. 
fixre   the   governor,  664;    imprisoned 
again,  664 ;  brought  before  Festus,  668 ; 
his  ^  appeal  unto  Caesar,"  669 ;  brought 
before  Herod   Agrippa  H^  671;   his 
speech  to  the  king,  672;  departs  from 
Cesarea  for  Bome,  686 ;  puts  into  Sidon, 
687;  reaches  Myra,  690;  Cnidus,  692; 
anchors  at  Fair  Havens,  695 ;  sails  from 
Fair  Havens,  699;    the   storm,    700; 
leaky  state  of  the  vessel,  706 ;  St  Paul's 
vision,  707;  his  address  to  the  sdlors, 
708 ;  they  anchor  for  the  night,  709 ; 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Melita,  715 ; 
his  miracles  at  Alalta,  718;  sails  fiY>m 
Malta,  720;  puts  into  Syracuse,  720; 
visits  Bhegium,  721;  reaches  Puteoli, 
721 ;  journey  from  Puteoli  toward  Rome, 
726 ;  reaches  Rome,  788 ;  his  interview 
witb  the  Jews  there,  741 ;  his  occupations 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  747 ; 
Onesimus,  748 ;  the  Apostle  writes  his 
Epistle  to  PhUemon,  749;   writes  his 
E^istk  to  the  Colossians,  752;  writes 


Paul,  St,  continued:  — 

his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  766;  vliil- 
ed  by  Epaphroditos,  788;  writes  hit 
Epistle  to  tlie  Philippians,  786;  he 
makes  many  converts  in  Nero's  house- 
hold, 795 ;  his  trial  beforo  Nero^  804; 
charges  brou^^t  against  him,  806 ;  ae- 
quitted,808;  he  goes  to  Aria  and  Spam, 
809 ;  writes  his  First  Epistle  to  Timo- 
theus,  811 ;  writes  his  Epistle  to  Titus, 
828 ;  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
828;  first  stage  of  his  final  trial,  888 ; 
is  remanded  to  prison,  884 ;  writes  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timotheus,  886 ;  his 
death,  847. 

Pausanius,  his  virit  to  and  desoription  of 

Athens,  805. 
Pedalium,  the,  of  Strabo   and  Plolflmy» 
127. 

Pedisras  River,  127 

Pella,272« 

Pentecost,  foast  o£,  at  Jemsaleui  6Sflw 

Perga,  142. 

Pericles,  statoe  o(  at  Athen%  809. 

Peripatetics,  the,  811. 

Perris,  582. 

Pessinus,  285. 

Peter,  St,  68, 107;  in  oaptivi^,  118;  Us 
address  to  the  conference  of  ChristiaDs 
at  Jerusalem,  190;  his  weak  conduct  at 
Antioch,  198;  openly  rebuked  by  St 
Paul,  199 ;  St  Peter's  personal  appear- 
ance, 200;  his  reoonoiliation  with  St 
Paul,  201. 

Persecution  of  Nero,  880. 

Pessinus,  capital  of  the  Tolistaboii,  212  n. 

Petra,  origin  of  the  Arab  city  o^  75  n. 

Petronius,  104. 

Phaleric  Wall,  the,  804. 

Pharisaic  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  622. 

Pharisees,  the,  80 ;  in  Jerusalem,  189. 

Phaselis,  promontory  o^  148  n. ;  battles  o^ 
148. 

Philemon,  418;  Epistle  to,  749. 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  26. 

Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Gaulonitis,  52. 

Philip  the  Asiarch,  474  n. 

Philip  the  Evangelist,  the  companion  of 
Stephen,  74,  615;  his  family,  615. 

Philippi,  description  o(  250        ^  , 
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FhitippiMif,  EpiiUe  to  tiie»  7M. 

FhOologni,  58S. 

Fhilomeliiimy  iAty  o^  151 ;  idenlified  with 

Ak-Sher,  151,  S88,  984. 
Philoeophj,  Greek,  notloe  of  the  older,  31< ; 

laler  schoola,  821 ;  spread  of,  8S1. 
Fhlegon,  582. 
Fhoebe  of  Cenchrea,  542. 
Fhomiciaiii,  the,  8. 
Fhoniix,  harbor  ot,  697. 
FhTsiciaiiB  among  the  aadents,  270,  271. 
Pieric  Vallej,  the,  275  n. 
PinBUB,  the,  800,  802. 
Raidia,  145 ;  robbers  o^  145 ;  Tidenoe  of 

its  flooded  riyers,  146 ;  moimtaiii-fcenery 

o£,  147, 149. 
PlatM,  battle  q(  148. 
Flato^  phiksophj  a£,  816,  817. 
Pliny  on  the   CoaTentas,  or  assiae-town, 

470. 
Pjrnx,  the,  800,  806  n.,  808. 
Pdemo  EL,  King  of  Pontos,  22,  28,  218. 
Politarchs,  the,  of  Ihessalonica,  290. 
Polycarp,  martyrdoni  o^  474  n. 
Pompeiopolis,  19. 
Pompey  the  Great,  19 ;  in  Damaawis,  24 ; 

at  Jerusalem,  24. 
Pomptine  marshes,  729. 
Pontos,  last  king  o(  28  n. 
Pontos,  description  o^  218. 
*^  Pontos,**  origin  of  the  name,  218  n. 
Pontos  Galaticos,  218  n. 
Popptsa,  784, 808. 
Foddoniom  at  the  Isthmos  of  Corinth, 

588. 
PoAts  estoblished  bj  Aogostos^  781. 
Pnetorian  guards,  655. 
PrsBtoriom,  780. 
Praxiteles,  808. 

*"  Preddents  of  the  Games,*  471« 
Priam,  Palace  o^  592. 
Prion,  Moont,  462,  472. 
Priadlla,  886  n.,  887,  868, 411, 426  n. 
Prooonsols,  129. 
PropnBtors,  129  et  teg. 
Prosel^rtes,  Jewish,  17. 
Proselytes,  female,  at  Damascns,  IS,  152 ; 

at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  161. 
Proseucha  at  Lystra,  175 ;  the  word,  258. 
Ptolemais,  618. 


Podens,  885. 

Poteoli,  721,  728. 

Pydna,  296. 

Pythagoras,  phikMophy  ot,  816. 


Qoadratos,  Goremor  of  Syria,  864. 
Qoartos,588. 


<«  Rahbinlsm,"  55. 

Besurrection  of  the  body,  456  n.  M  asy. 

Bhegiom,  721. 

Bhodes,  notice  o(  605. 

Bhodian  fleet  at  Phaselis,  148. 

Bhyndacos  Biyer,  289. 

Soman  Chorch,  789 ;  name  of  firander  not 

known,  740. 
Soman  amphitheatre,  12 ;  anny,  the,  655; 

commerce,  688 ;  fleet  at  Fhasdis,  148 ; 

power  in  the  East,  11;  growth  and  go^ 

enunent  cfy  1 2. 
*<  Soman,**  meaning  of  <he  word  in  the  Kev 

Testament,  251  fi. 
Some,  description  o^  782. 
Bnfbs,784. 


Saddooees,  the,  80,  68. 

St.  John  at  Ephesos,  476. 

St  Paol's  Bay.  view  o^  716. 

Salamis,  124,  i27;  oc^petHninee  at,  128; 

destroyed,  128;  sea^flght  at,  128 ;  hatda 

oi;  148,  801. 
Salonica,  Gulf  oC  297. 
Samaria,  649. 
Samaritans,  the,  88,  78. 
Samian  ship-boilders,  861. 
Samos,  271  n. 
Samothrace,  248,  244,  247. 
Sangarios  Bi?er,  238. 
Sanhedrin,  the,  52,  64,  65 ;  ita  poiw« 

foreign  synagogues,  75. 
Saronic  Gul^  299. 
Saros  Siver,  2:m. 
Sav,  Tillage  oC  14«  «. 
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8aT-Soa  Rirer,  146  n. 

SanL  —  5w  Paul,  St, «  Sanl,'*  and  "Paul,* 
the  words,  48, 44. 

Soeva,  sons  a£,  the  exordsts,  415 ;  reboked 
Yij  the  demons,  416. 

Schools,  Jewish,  56;  customs  in,  57;  St 
Paol  an  eager  student  in,  57. 

Schammai,  Jewish  school  q(  58. 

Sohcenns,  port  o(  860. 

Soio,597. 

Secondns  of  Thessalonica,  290. 

Selenda,  foundation  o^  112, 125 ;  immense 
excaration  at,  125 ;  its  excellent  hai^ 
bor,  126. 

SelencQs  locator,  114* 

Selge,146. 

Seneca  the  philosc^fther,  868;  brother  of 
6amo^868. 

Seigius  Panlus,  129, 181. 

«<  Seven  Capes,"  the,  608. 

Sharon,  Plain  ot,  649. 

Sheba,  Queen  o(  17. 

Ship-builders  of  Samos,  861. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  677  ei$eq.;  rodders 
similar  to  those  of  the  earl j  Northmen, 
679;  differences  between  and  those  of 
the  modems,  681. 

Side,  148. 

I^don,  notice  oC  688. 

Silas,  196, 198;  accompanies  St  Paol  to 
Cflida,  219;  scourged  and  cast  into 
prison  at  Philippi,  262 ;  released  from 
prison, 269;  leayes Phili]^ 269 ;  visits 
the  synagogue  at  ThesMloniea,  281; 
accompanies  St  Paul  to  Benea,  292; 
left  bdiind  with  Timotheus  at  Benea, 
295 ;  jdns  St  FwA  at  Corinth,  888 ;  ac- 
companies the  Apostle  to  Ephesus, 
CsBsarea,  and  Jerusalem,  868-870;  re- 
mains at  Jerusalem,  408. 

Silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  472 ;  their  shrines 
of  Diana,  472 ;  their  fbry  against  St 
Paul,  478;  pacified  Ij  the  towinderiL, 
475. 

ffimeon,  fiuher  of  Gamaliel,  58. 

Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  54  it 

l^meon,  sumamed  Iflger,  121. 

Simon  Magus,  415  n. 

I^ues8a,728. 

Slave^rade  of  Deloe,  19. 


Smyrna,  410. 

Somites,  charaeter  d^  81€» 

Soli,  town  oi;  19. 

Solomon,  Temple  c^  628. 

Solon,  statue  <^  807. 

Sopater  of  Beroa,  290. 

Sorcery,  Jewish,  415. 

Soaipater,  588  n.,  589. 

Sosthenes,  chief  of  the  Cotindiian  Jewish 

synagogue,  865;  beaten  by  the  Greek 

mob^  865. 
Stachys,  581. 
Stadium,  endoeure  of  tiie^  468 ;  Tsthmlan, 

note  on  the,  584. 
Stadia  in  Asia  Minor,  587  n. 
Stagirus,  277 ;  the  birthpUce  of  AiistotK 

277. 
Stephen,  St,  61,  BZ,  64,  66 ;  his  trial,  67; 

his  martyrdom,  68 ;  his  prayer,  69 ;  his 

burial,  72. 
Stephen,  St,  Gate  o4  68  n.;  identic  of 

with  the  Damascus  Gate,  68  n. 
Stoa  PoBcOe,  the,  811. 
Stocks,  the,  268. 

Stoics,  811 ;  their  phikMMplij,  817, 91%. . 
Stratc/s  Tower,  658. 
Stromboli,  722. 
Strymon  Biver,  272. 
Students,  Jewish,  58. 
SuUa  at  Athens,  804. 
^  Sultan  Tareek**  Boad,  15i. 
Sunium,  Cape  ot,  800. 
Sychar,  city  o(  74  n. 
<<Synagogue  of  the  libertines,'*  56;  die 

first,  56 ;  number  ci,  in  Jerusalem,  56 ; 

in  Salamis,  128;  in  Antioch  in  Fisidia, 

152;  ancient  and  modem,  158,  160; 

the,  at  Thessalonica,  281 ;  at  Athens, 

814;  at  Corinth,  888. 
Synnada,282. 
Syntyche,  786. 
Syracuse,  720. 
<"  Syrian  Gates,"  the,  220. 
Slyrophoenician  woman,  interview  of  Christ 

with,  74. 


T. 

IVOHth,  the,  154. 
Tshnud,  the,  55. 
Tarsus,  20;  coin  o^  20|3ipp^^ 
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lifly**  20 ;  condition  of,  under  the  Bomaai, 
21 ;  not  a  mnnicipiiiiiiy  42 ;  aoeneiy  ot^ 
46. 

TanniB,  Mount,  19,  22S. 

«  TaTerna,  the  Three,"  781, 

Tayium,  capital  of  the  Eaftem  GalatianB, 
212  n. 

Teetoeages,  the,  211. 

Temple,  position  of  the,  628;  Temple  of 
Solomon,  628;  that  of  Zerol>babel,  629 ; 
that  of  Herod,  629;  the  Outer  Ckmrt, 
629i  <<Porch  of  Solomon,**  680;  the 
^BeantiM  Gate,*  680;  the  sanctuary, 
681;  <<  Court  of  the  Women,"  681;  the 
Treasury,  681 ;  the  Court  of  Israel,  681 ; 
the  Court  of  the  Priests,  681 ;  the  Hall 
Gadth,  681 ;  the  Altar,  682;  the  Vesti- 
bule, 682;  the  Holj  Place,  682;  the 
Holj  of  Holies,  682;  connection  of  the 
Temple  with  the  Fortress  Aaloiii% 
684. 

Tertullus,  660. 

Tetrapolis,  the,  114. 

Teucer,  kingdom  c^  1S7. 

Thais,  tomb  o(  584  n. 

nialM,  philosophj  o4  f  IC 

Thamna,  649. 

Tha80S,248. 

Theatre,  ^  of  Athens,  807;  conseersted 
to  Bacchus,  807. 

Thecla,  St,  of  loonium,  164  n. 

lliemistocles,  tomb  0^808;  his  ftrdficatloii 
of  the  Pirsras,  808.       ' 

Hierapeute,  the,  82. 

ThermopylflB,  299. 

Thessalonian  Letters,  the,  286. 

Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to  the^840; 
Second,  852. 

niessalonica,  277 ;  description  oC  278 ;  the 
most  populous  town  in  Maeedoaia, 
278. 

Tiberias,  26;  city  0^52;  sea 0^77. 

Tiberius,  108, 188. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  685  n» 

TIgranes,  125. 

Tfanotheus,  174,  175,  226;  birthplace  of, 
227  n.;  beccnnes  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  227 ;  his  circumcision,  280 ;  reach- 
es Iconium,  281 ;  accompanies  St.  Paul 
toGalatia  and  to  the  .Slgean,  286, 289 ; 


sails  from  Troas,  246;  arriyes  at  SaaD> 
thrace,247;  at  Phi%pi,  250 ;  left  behind 
at  Biilippi,  269;  again  with  St  Pted 
at  Benea,  298 ;  left  behind  at  Berosa, 
296;  joins  St  Paul  at  Corinth,  888; 
accompanies  St  Paul  in  his  subsequent 
journeys,  867  et  seq. ;  despatched  l^  St 
Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  421 ; 
First  Ei^stleto^  811;  Second  Epi^  to, 
886. 

Titus,  187,  189,  190;  rialts  St  Pkul  at 
PhOippi,  488;  his  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  488;  directed 
by  St  Paul  to  return  to  Corinth,  484 ; 
his  character,  518;  St  P^'s  Epistls 
to^828. 

Tongues,  gift  o(  remarks  on  the,  459  n. 

''TownKaerk,"  the,  of  the  Anthoriied  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bilde,  469. 

Triopium,  the  modem  Cape  Crio^  ] 
tory  of,  605. 

Troas,  description  o(  691.  — 51ss 
dria  Troas. 

TW)gy]lium,  598. 

Trophimus,  479, 499  m 

IVjrithena,  582. 

Tryphosa,  582. 

ftTullianum,''the,S8a. 

Tyana,222. 

T^chicus,  479,  748»  7ft.  * 

I^annus,  412. 

T^ie,  612, 618. 


Unchaste  bdiaHor  cwidwimed,  486  m 
Unknown  gods,  altars  of  the^  816 ;  • 

of  the,  815  n. 
Urbanus,  581. 
Uibs  libera,  constitution  d;  S88;  its  prifi* 

leges,  288. 

T. 

Valendnus  the  Gnostic,  899  n. 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  685. 
Venus,  worship  of,  189. 
Vestments,  the  sacred,  686. 
VU  Appia,  726;  Egnatia,  274. 
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YiteUim,  76. 
Yuhumiu  BiTer,  TM 


«  WaDs,  LoDg,"  of  Ailieii^  808. 

Women,  inflnenoe  o^  orer  the  rdigiooe 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  161 ;  dieir  holy 
influence  in  earlj  Chrirtianitx,  266. 

Writing-materials  emplojed  bj  St.  Paul, 
78811. 


Xaathns,  Valiejr  <d  the,  14f  . 


Zabeans,  the,  406  n. 

Zealot,  the  term,  588  ft. 

Zealots,  the,  82. 

Zeno,  school  o^  811 ;  his  philoeopl^t  817. 

Zeruhbabel,  Temple  (A  689. 
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